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FOREWORD 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  this  series  lies  in  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  President's  written  and  spoken  words  can  command  national 
and  international  attention  if  he  has  within  him  the  power  to  attract 
and  hold  that  attention.  It  is  partly  through  the  use  of  this  power 
that  leadership  arises,  events  are  molded,  and  administrations  take 
their  shape. 

It  is  this  power,  quite  as  much  as  powers  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  gives  to  the  papers  of  Presidents  their  peculiar  and  revealing 
importance. 


PREFACE 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  are  gathered  most  of  the  public  messages  and 
statements  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  were  released 
by  the  White  House  during  1948.  Similar  volumes  are  available  cover- 
ing 1945-1947,  and  the  administrations  of  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy.  Volumes  covering  the  period  January  i,  1949- 
January  20, 1953,  and  the  period  November  22, 1963-December  31, 1964, 
are  under  preparation. 

This  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  An  extensive  com- 
pilation of  the  messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  covering  the 
period  1789  to  1897,  was  assembled  by  James  D.  Richardson  and  pub- 
lished under  congressional  authority  between  1896  and  1899.  Since 
that  time  various  private  compilations  were  issued,  but  there  was  no 
uniform,  systematic  publication  comparable  to  the  Congressional 
Record  or  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports.  Many  Presi- 
dential papers  could  be  found  only  in  mimeographed  White  House 
releases  or  as  reported  in  the  press.  The  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  therefore  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
official  series  in  which  Presidential  writings  and  utterances  of  a  public 
nature  could  be  made  promptly  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regulations 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register  issued  under 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  306).  The  Commit- 
tee's regulations,  establishing  the  series  and  providing  for  the  coverage 
of  prior  years,  are  reprinted  at  page  998  as  "Appendix  D." 
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Preface 

CONTENT  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

The  text  of  this  book  is  based  on  Presidential  materials  issued  during 
1948  as  White  House  releases  and  on  transcripts  of  news  conferences. 
A  list  of  White  House  releases  from  which  final  selections  were  made 
is  published  at  page  973  as  "Appendix  A." 

The  full  text  of  President  Truman's  news  conferences  is  here  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  since  direct  quotation  of  the  President's  replies 
usually  was  not  authorized.  Addresses  and  speeches  have  been  printed 
as  actually  delivered. 

Proclamations,  Executive  orders,  and  similar  documents  required 
by  law  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  are  not  repeated.  Instead,  they  are  listed  by  number  and 
subject  under  the  heading  "Appendix  B"  at  page  988. 

The  President  is  required  by  statute  to  transmit  numerous  reports 
to  Congress.  Those  transmitted  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume  are  listed  at  page  996  as  "Appendix  C." 

The  items  published  in  this  volume  are  presented  in  chronological 
order,  rather  than  being  grouped  in  classes.  Most  needs  for  a  classi- 
fied arrangement  are  met  by  the  subject  index.  For  example,  a  reader 
interested  in  veto  messages  will  find  them  listed  in  the  index  under 
the  heading  "veto  messages." 

The  dates  shown  at  the  end  of  item  headings  are  White  House 
release  dates.  In  instances  where  the  date  of  the  document  differs 
from  the  release  date  that  fact  is  shown  in  brackets  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  heading.  Other  editorial  devices,  such  as  text  notes,  foot- 
notes, and  cross  references,  have  been  held  to  a  minimum. 

Remarks  or  addresses  were  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  Similarly,  statements,  messages,  and  letters  were 
issued  from  the  White  House  in  Washington  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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Preface 

Original  source  materials,  where  available,  have  been  used  to  pro- 
tect against  substantive  errors  in  transcription.  In  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  text,  valuable  assistance  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Philip  C. 
Brooks  and  Philip  D.  Lagerquist  of  the  Truman  Library. 

The  planning  and  publication  of  this  series  is  under  the  direction 
of  David  C.  Eberhart  of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register.  The  editor 
of  the  present  volume  was  Warren  R.  Reid,  assisted  by  Mildred  B. 
Berry.  Frank  H.  Mortimer  of  the  Government  Printing  OflSce  de- 
veloped the  typography  and  design. 

Wayne  C.  Grover 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 

Bernard  L.  Boutin 

Administrator  of  General  Services 

June  I,  1964 
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I    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Order  Carrying 
Out  Provisions  of  the  Resolution  on  Price  StabiUzation. 
January  "^^  1948 


I  HAVE  signed  today  an  Executive  order 
which  delegates  certain  authority  vested  in 
me  by  S.J.  Res.  167  which  I  signed  on  De- 
cember 30. 

Responsibility  for  consulting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  business,  and  agricul- 
ture in  reaching  voluntary  agreements  has 
been  delegated  to  those  departments  and 
agencies  whose  functions  are  most  closely 
related  to  the  commodities  concerned.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  responsible 
for  agreements  relating  to  priorities,  alloca- 
tions, and  inventory  control  of  coal,  coke, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  and 
natural  and  manufactured  gas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  be  similarly  con- 
cerned with  agreements  relating  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  with  respect  to 
speculative  trading  on  commodity  exchanges. 
Agreements  involving  allocation  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment  are  made 
the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  Respon- 
sibility for  all  other  agreements  authorized 
by  the  resolution  is  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  order  provides  that  prior 
to  final  approval  all  such  agreements  must 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  continue 


his  present  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  export  controls,  as  will  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  for 
controls  with  respect  to  the  use  of  transpor- 
tation equipment  and  facilities  by  rail  car- 
riers. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
carrying  out  the  food  and  feed  conservation 
program  authorized  by  the  resolution,  will 
work  in  close  collaboration  with,  and  utilize 
the  facilities  of,  the  Cabinet  Food  Committee, 
which  continues  to  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing on  the  consumers'  food  conservation 
program. 

The  order  provides  that  each  agency  con- 
cerned shall  establish  such  committees  and 
other  working  groups  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  consult  with  and  obtain  the  advice  of 
other  agencies  and,  to  this  end,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  attached  letter  to  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  concerned  requesting  that  they  es- 
tablish a  suitable  interagency  working  com- 
mittee to  promote  close  working  relations 
and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  common  policies  and  procedures  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

note:  The  text  of  the  Executive  order  (EG  9919, 
3  CFR,  1943— 1948  Comp.,  p.  682)  was  released  with 
the  President's  statement  along  with  his  letter  to  the 
heads  of  the  agencies  concerned. 

For  a  statement  by  the  President  on  S.J.  Res.  167, 
see  1947  volume,  this  series,  Item  242. 


2    Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
January  7,  1948 

[  As  delivered  in  person  before  a  joint  session  ] 


Mr,  President,  Mr,  Spea\er,  and  Members  of 
the  80th  Congress: 

We  are  here  today  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

On  this  occasion,  above  all  others,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  concentrate 
their  attention,  not  upon  party  but  upon  the 


country;  not  upon  things  which  divide  us 
but  upon  those  v^hich  bind  us  together — ^the 
enduring  principles  of  our  American  system, 
and  our  common  aspirations  for  the  future 
welfare  and  security  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  become  great  be- 
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cause  we,  as  a  people,  have  been  able  to 
work  together  for  great  objectives  even  while 
differing  about  details. 

The  elements  of  our  strength  are  many. 
They  include  our  democratic  government, 
our  economic  system,  our  great  natural  re- 
sources. But  these  are  only  partial  explana- 
tions. 

The  basic  source  of  our  strength  is  spirit- 
ual. For  we  are  a  people  with  a  faith.  We 
believe  in  the  dignity  of  man.  We  believe 
that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  the 
Father  of  us  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  men  exist  merely 
to  strengthen  the  state  or  to  be  cogs  in  the 
economic  machine.  We  do  believe  that 
governments  are  created  to  serve  the  people 
and  that  economic  systems  exist  to  minister 
to  their  wants.  We  have  a  profound  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual as  a  human  being. 

The  faith  of  our  people  has  particular 
meaning  at  this  time  in  history  because  of 
the  unsettled  and  changing  state  of  the  world. 

The  victims  of  war  in  many  lands  are 
striving  to  rebuild  their  lives,  and  are  seeking 
assurance  that  the  tragedy  of  war  will  not 
occur  again.  Throughout  the  world  new 
ideas  are  challenging  the  old.  Men  of  all 
nations  are  reexamining  the  beliefs  by  which 
they  live.  Great  scientific  and  industrial 
changes  have  released  new  forces  which  will 
aflect  the  future  course  of  civilization. 

The  state  of  our  Union  reflects  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  modern  world.  On  all 
sides  there  is  heartening  evidence  of  great 
energy — of  capacity  for  economic  develop- 
ment— and  even  more  important,  capacity 
for  spiritual  growth.  But  accompanying  this 
great  activity  there  are  equally  great  ques- 
tions, great  anxieties,  and  great  aspirations. 
They  represent  the  concern  of  an  enlightened 
people  that  conditions  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  make  life  more  worthwhile. 

We    must    devote   ourselves    to    finding 


answers  to  these  anxieties  and  aspirations. 
We  seek  answers  which  will  embody  the 
moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  tolerance, 
unselfishness,  and  brotherhood  upon  which 
true  freedom  and  opportunity  must  rest. 

As  we  examine  the  state  of  our  Union  to- 
day, we  can  benefit  from  viewing  it  on  a 
basis  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  last  dec- 
ade and  of  our  goals  for  the  next.  How 
far  have  we  come  during  the  last  lo  years 
and  how  far  can  we  go  in  the  next  lo? 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  determination 
of  dictators  to  wage  war  upon  mankind 
became  apparent.  The  years  that  followed 
brought  untold  death  and  destruction. 

We  shared  in  the  human  suffering  of  the 
war,  but  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape most  of  war's  destruction.  We  were 
able  through  these  lo  years  to  expand  the 
productive  strength  of  our  farms  and 
factories. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
these  years  brought  us  new  courage,  new 
confidence  in  the  ideals  of  our  free  democ- 
racy. Our  deep  belief  in  freedom  and  justice 
was  reinforced  in  the  crucible  of  war. 

On  the  foundations  of  our  gready  strength- 
ened economy  and  our  renewed  confidence 
in  democratic  values,  we  can  continue  to 
move  forward. 

There  are  some  who  look  with  fear  and 
distrust  upon  planning  for  the  future.  Yet 
our  great  national  achievements  have  been 
attained  by  those  with  vision.  Our  Union 
was  formed,  our  frontiers  were  pushed  back, 
and  our  great  industries  were  built  by  men 
who  looked  ahead. 

I  propose  that  we  look  ahead  today  toward 
those  goals  for  the  future  which  have  the 
greatest  bearing  upon  the  foundations  of 
our  democracy  and  the  happiness  of  our 
people. 

I  do  so,  confident  in  the  thought  that  with 
clear  objectives  and  with  firm  determination, 
we  can,  in  the  next  lo  years,  build  upon  the 
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accomplishments  of  the  past  decade  to 
achieve  a  glorious  future.  Year  by  year, 
beginning  now,  we  must  make  a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  progress. 

Our  first  goal  is  to  secure  fully  the  essen- 
tial human  rights  of  our  citizens. 

The  United  States  has  always  had  a  deep 
concern  for  human  rights.  Religious 
freedom,  free  speech,  and  freedom  of 
thought  are  cherished  realities  in  our  land. 
Any  denial  of  human  rights  is  a  denial  of  the 
basic  beliefs  of  democracy  and  of  our  regard 
for  the  worth  of  each  individual. 

Today,  however,  some  of  our  citizens  are 
still  denied  equal  opportunity  for  education, 
for  jobs  and  economic  advancement,  and 
for  the  expression  of  their  views  at  the  polls. 
Most  serious  of  all,  some  are  denied  equal 
protection  under  laws.  Whether  discrimina- 
tion is  based  on  race,  or  creed,  or  color,  or 
land  of  origin,  it  is  utterly  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  democracy. 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights  points  the  way  to  cor- 
rective action  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  State  and  local  governments.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  for  effective  Federal  action, 
I  shall  send  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  this  important  subject. 

We  should  also  consider  our  obligation  to 
assure  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  civil 
rights  to  the  people  of  our  territories  and 
possessions.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  States. 

Our  second  goal  is  to  protect  and  develop 
our  human  resources. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens must  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  re- 
gard for  their  opportunities  for  development 
and  their  protection  from  economic  insecu- 
rity. In  this  Nation  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  equality  can  be  given  specific  meaning 
in  terms  of  health,  education,  social  security, 
and  housing. 


Over  the  past  12  years  we  have  erected  a 
sound  framework  of  social  security  legisla- 
tion. Many  millions  of  our  citizens  are  now 
protected  against  the  loss  of  income  which 
can  come  with  unemployment,  old  age,  or 
the  death  of  wage  earners.  Yet  our  system 
has  gaps  and  inconsistencies;  it  is  only  half- 
finished. 

We  should  now  extend  unemployment 
compensation,  old  age  benefits,  and  sur- 
vivors' benefits  to  millions  who  are  not  now 
protected.  We  should  also  raise  the  level  of 
benefits. 

The  greatest  gap  in  our  social  security 
structure  is  the  lack  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  Nation's  health.  We  are  rightly 
proud  of  the  high  standards  of  medical  care 
we  know  how  to  provide  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  most  of 
our  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  care 
they  need. 

I  have  often  and  strongly  urged  that  this 
condition  demands  a  national  health  pro- 
gram. The  heart  of  the  program  must  be 
a  national  system  of  payment  for  medical 
care  based  on  well-tried  insurance  principles. 
This  great  Nation  cannot  afford  to  allow  its 
citizens  to  suffer  needlessly  from  the  lack 
of  proper  medical  care. 

Our  ultimate  aim  must  be  a  comprehen- 
sive insurance  system  to  protect  all  our  peo- 
ple equally  against  insecurity  and  ill  health. 

Another  fundamental  aim  of  our  democ- 
racy is  to  provide  an  adequate  education 
for  every  person. 

Our  educational  systems  face  a  financial 
crisis.  It  is  deplorable  that  in  a  Nation 
as  rich  as  ours  there  are  millions  of  children 
who  do  not  have  adequate  schoolhouses  or 
enough  teachers  for  a  good  elementary  or 
secondary  education.  If  there  are  educa- 
tional inadequacies  in  any  State,  the  whole 
Nation  suffers.  The  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  for  providing  financial 
aid  to  meet  this  crisis. 
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In  addition,  we  must  make  possible 
greater  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  our 
citizens  for  education.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  we  insure  that  our  citizens  will  be 
capable  of  understanding  and  sharing  the 
responsibilities  of  democracy. 

The  Government's  programs  for  health, 
education,  and  security  are  of  such  great 
importance  to  our  democracy  that  we  should 
now  establish  an  executive  department  for 
their  administration. 

Health  and  education  have  their  begin- 
ning in  the  home.  No  matter  what  our  hos- 
pitals or  schools  are  like,  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  are  handicapped  when  millions  of 
them  live  in  city  slums  and  country  shacks. 
Within  the  next  decade,  we  must  see  that 
every  American  family  has  a  decent  home. 
As  an  immediate  step  we  need  the  long- 
range  housing  program  which  I  have  rec- 
ommended on  many  occasions  to  this  Con- 
gress. This  should  include  financial  aids 
designed  to  yield  more  housing  at  lower 
prices.  It  should  provide  public  housing 
for  low-income  families,  and  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  to  lower  the 
cost  of  building. 

Until  we  can  overcome  the  present  drastic 
housing  shortage,  we  must  extend  and 
strengthen  rent  control. 

We  have  had,  and  shall  continue  to  have, 
a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  vet- 
erans. Over  14  million  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  armed  forces  in  World 
War  II  have  now  returned  to  civilian  life. 
Over  2  million  veterans  are  being  helped 
through  school.  Millions  have  been  aided 
while  finding  jobs,  and  have  been  helped 
in  buying  homes,  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
and  in  adjusting  themselves  to  physical 
handicaps. 

All  but  a  very  few  veterans  have  success- 
fully made  the  transition  from  military  life 
to  their  home  communities.  The  success  of 
our  veterans'  program  is  proved  by  this  fact. 


This  Nation  is  proud  of  the  eagerness  shown 
by  our  veterans  to  become  self-reliant  and 
self-supporting  citizens. 

Our  third  goal  is  to  conserve  and  use  our 
natural  resources  so  that  they  can  contribute 
most  effectively  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

The  resources  given  by  nature  to  this 
country  are  rich  and  extensive.  The  ma- 
terial foundations  of  our  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development  are  the  bounty  of  our 
fields,  the  wealth  of  our  mines  and  forests, 
and  the  energy  of  our  waters.  As  a  Nation, 
we  are  coming  to  appreciate  more  each  day 
the  close  relationship  between  the  conserva- 
tion of  these  resources  and  the  preservation 
of  our  national  strength. 

We  are  doing  far  less  than  we  know  how 
to  do  to  make  use  of  our  resources  without 
destroying  them.  Both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate use  of  these  resources  must  have  the 
primary  objective  of  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing these  basic  supports  for  an  expand- 
ing future. 

We  must  continue  to  take  specific  steps 
toward  this  goal.  We  must  vigorously  de- 
fend our  natural  wealth  against  those  who 
would  misuse  it  for  selfish  gain. 

We  need  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  our  mineral  resources  and 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  develop  new 
supplies  and  to  acquire  stockpiles  of  scarce 
materials. 

We  need  to  protect  and  restore  our  land — 
public  and  private — through  combating  ero- 
sion and  rebuilding  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  must  expand  our  reclamation  program 
to  bring  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land  into 
production,  and  to  improve  water  supplies 
for  additional  millions  of  acres.  This  will 
provide  new  opportunities  for  veterans  and 
others,  particularly  in  the  West,  and  aid  in 
providing  a  rising  living  standard  for  a 
growing  population. 

We  must  protect  and  restore  our  forests 
by  sustained-yield  forestry  and  by  planting 
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new  trees  in  areas  now  slashed  and  barren. 

We  must  continue  to  erect  multiple-pur- 
pose dams  on  our  great  rivers — not  only  to 
reclaim  land,  but  also  to  prevent  floods,  to 
extend  our  inland  waterways  and  to  provide 
hydroelectric  power.  This  public  power 
must  not  be  monopolized  for  private  gain. 
Only  through  well-established  policies  of 
transmitting  power  direcdy  to  its  market 
and  thus  encouraging  widespread  use  at  low 
rates  can  the  Federal  Government  assure  the 
people  of  their  full  share  of  its  benefits.  Ad- 
ditional power — public  and  private — is 
needed  to  raise  the  ceilings  now  imposed 
by  power  shortages  on  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development. 

We  should  achieve  the  wise  use  of  re- 
sources through  the  integrated  development 
of  our  great  river  basins.  We  can  learn 
much  from  our  Tennessee  Valley  experience. 
We  should  no  longer  delay  in  applying  the 
lessons  of  that  vast  undertaking  to  our  other 
great  river  basins. 

Our  fourth  goal  is  to  lift  the  standard  of 
living  for  all  our  people  by  strengthening 
our  economic  system  and  sharing  more 
broadly  among  our  people  the  goods  we 
produce. 

The  amazing  economic  progress  of  the 
past  10  years  points  the  way  for  the  next  10. 

Today  14  million  more  people  have  jobs 
than  in  1938. 

Our  yearly  output  of  goods  and  services 
has  increased  by  two-thirds. 

The  average  income  of  our  people,  meas- 
ured in  dollars  of  equal  purchasing  power, 
has  increased — after  taxes — by  more  than 
50  percent. 

In  no  other  10  years  have  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  wage  earners  made  such  great 
gains. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  expand  as  rapidly 
in  the  next  decade  as  in  the  last,  because  we 
are  now  starting  from  full  employment  and 
very  high  production.    But  we  can  increase 


our  annual  output  by  at  least  one-third  above 
the  present  level.  We  can  lift  our  standard 
of  living  to  nearly  double  what  it  was  10 
years  ago. 

If  we  distribute  these  gains  properly,  we 
can  go  far  toward  stamping  out  poverty  in 
our  generation. 

To  do  this,  agriculture,  business,  and  labor 
must  move  forward  together. 

Permanent  farm  prosperity  and  agricul- 
tural abundance  will  be  achieved  only  as  our 
whole  economy  grows  and  prospers.  The 
farmer  can  sell  more  food  at  good  prices 
when  the  incomes  of  wage  earners  are  high 
and  when  there  is  full  employment.  Ade- 
quate diets  for  every  American  family,  and 
the  needs  of  our  industries  at  full  production, 
will  absorb  a  farm  output  well  above  our 
present  levels. 

Although  the  average  farmer  is  now  better 
o£E  than  ever  before,  farm  families  as  a  whole 
have  only  begun  to  catch  up  with  the  stand- 
ards of  living  enjoyed  in  the  cities.  In  1946, 
the  average  income  of  farm  people  was  $779, 
contrasted  with  an  average  income  of  $1,288 
for  nonfarm  people.  Within  the  next 
decade,  we  should  eliminate  elements  of  in- 
equality in  these  living  standards. 

To  this  end  our  farm  program  should  en- 
able the  farmer  to  market  his  varied  crops 
at  fair  price  levels  and  to  improve  his  stand- 
ard of  living. 

We  need  to  continue  price  supports  for 
major  farm  commodities  on  a  basis  which 
will  afford  reasonable  protection  against 
fluctuations  in  the  levels  of  production  and 
demand.  The  present  price  support  pro- 
gram must  be  reexamined  and  modernized. 

Crop  insurance  should  be  strengthened 
and  its  benefits  extended  in  order  to  protect 
the  farmer  against  the  special  hazards  to 
which  he  is  subject. 

We  also  need  to  improve  the  means  for 
getting  farm  products  into  markets  and  into 
the  hands  of  consumers.   Cooperatives  which 
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directly  or  indirectly  serve  this  purpose  must 
be  encouraged — not  discouraged.  The 
school  lunch  program  should  be  continued 
and  adequately  financed. 

We  need  to  go  forward  with  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
electricity  to  all  our  farm  population. 

We  can,  and  must,  aid  and  encourage 
farmers  to  conserve  their  soil  resources  and 
restore  the  fertility  of  the  land  that  has 
suffered  from  neglect  or  unwise  use. 

All  these  are  practical  measures  upon 
which  we  should  act  immediately  to  enable 
agriculture  to  make  its  full  contribution  to 
our  prosperity. 

We  must  also  strengthen  our  economic 
system  within  the  next  decade  by  enlarging 
our  industrial  capacity  within  the  framework 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

We  are  today  far  short  of  the  industrial 
capacity  we  need  for  a  growing  future.  At 
least  $50  billion  should  be  invested  by  indus- 
try to  improve  and  expand  our  productive 
facilities  over  the  next  few  years.  But  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  The  industrial  appli- 
cation of  atomic  energy  and  other  scientific 
advances  will  constantly  open  up  further 
opportunities  for  expansion.  Farm  pros- 
perity and  high  employment  will  call  for 
an  immensely  increased  output  of  goods  and 
services. 

Growth  and  vitality  in  our  economy  de- 
pend on  vigorous  private  enterprise.  Free 
competition  is  the  key  to  industrial  develop- 
ment, full  production  and  employment,  fair 
prices,  and  an  ever  improving  standard  of 
living.  Competition  is  seriously  limited 
today  in  many  industries  by  the  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  and  other  ele- 
ments of  monopoly.  The  appropriation  of 
sufficient  funds  to  permit  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  antitrust  laws  is  essen- 
tial. Beyond  that  we  should  go  on  to 
strengthen  our  legislation  to  protect 
competition. 


Another  basic  element  of  a  strong  eco- 
nomic system  is  the  well-being  of  the  wage 
earners. 

We  have  learned  that  the  well-being  of 
workers  depends  on  high  production  and 
consequent  high  employment.  We  have 
learned  equally  well  that  the  welfare  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  depends  on  high  in- 
comes for  our  workers. 

The  Government  has  wisely  chosen  to  set 
a  floor  under  wages.  But  our  40-cent  min- 
imum wage  is  inadequate  and  obsolete.  I 
recommend  the  lifting  of  the  minimum  wage 
to  75  cents  an  hour. 

In  general,  however,  we  must  continue  to 
rely  on  our  sound  system  of  collective  bar- 
gaining to  set  wage  scales.  Workers'  in- 
comes should  increase  at  a  rate  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  sound  price,  profit, 
and  wage  relationships  and  with  increase  of 
productivity. 

The  Government's  part  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  is  now  largely  controlled  by 
the  terms  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  ^  niade  my  attitude  clear 
on  this  act  in  my  veto  message  to  the  Con- 
gress last  June.  Nothing  has  occurred  since 
to  change  my  opinion  of  this  law.  As  long 
as  it  remains  the  law  of  the  land,  however, 
I  shall  carry  out  my  constitutional  duty  and 
administer  it. 

As  we  look  ahead  we  can  understand  the 
crucial  importance  of  restraint  and  wisdom 
in  arriving  at  new  labor-management  con- 
tracts. Work  stoppages  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  production — a  loss  which  could  bring 
higher  prices  for  our  citizens  and  could  also 
deny  the  necessities  of  life  to  the  hard- 
pressed  peoples  of  other  lands.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  representatives  of  labor 
and  of  industry  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
success  of  their  bargaining  efforts. 

If  we  surmount  our  current  economic  dif- 
ficulties, we  can  move  ahead  to  a  great  in- 
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crease  in  our  national  income  which  will 
enable  all  our  people  to  enjoy  richer  and 
fuller  lives. 

All  of  us  must  advance  together.  One- 
fifth  of  our  families  now  have  average 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $850.  We  must 
see  that  our  gains  in  national  income  are 
made  more  largely  available  to  those  with 
low  incomes,  whose  need  is  greatest.  This 
will  benefit  us  all  through  providing  a  stable 
foundation  of  buying  power  to  maintain 
prosperity. 

Business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  Govern- 
ment, working  together,  must  develop  the 
policies  which  will  make  possible  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  full  benefits  of  our  economic 
system. 

Our  fifth  goal  is  to  achieve  world  peace 
based  on  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
and  the  equality  of  all  nations. 

Twice  within  our  generation,  world  wars 
have  taught  us  that  we  cannot  isolate  our- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  learned  that  the  loss  of  freedom 
in  any  area  of  the  world  means  a  loss  of 
freedom  to  ourselves — that  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence by  any  nation  adds  direcdy  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  United  States  and  all  free 
nations. 

We  have  learned  that  a  healthy  world 
economy  is  essential  to  world  peace — that 
economic  distress  is  a  disease  whose  evil 
effects  spread  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  afflicted  nation. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  is 
vigorously  following  policies  designed  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

We  are  giving,  and  will  continue  to  give, 
our  full  support  to  the  United  Nations. 
While  that  organization  has  encountered  un- 
foreseen and  unwelcome  difficulties,  I  am 
confident  of  its  ultimate  success.  We  are 
also  devoting  our  efforts  toward  world  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  revival  of  world 


trade.  These  actions  are  closely  related  and 
mutually  supporting. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  can  be 
an  effective  force  for  world  peace  only  if  it 
is  strong.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
nations  will  decrease  their  armaments.  Yet 
so  long  as  there  remains  serious  opposition 
to  the  ideals  of  a  peaceful  world,  we  must 
maintain  strong  armed  forces. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Security  Act 
by  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  was  a 
notable  step  in  providing  for  the  security 
of  this  country.  A  further  step  which  I  con- 
sider of  even  greater  importance  is  the  early 
provision  for  universal  training.  There  are 
many  elements  in  a  balanced  national  secu- 
rity program,  all  interrelated  and  necessary, 
but  universal  training  should  be  the  founda- 
tion for  them  all.  A  favorable  decision  by 
the  Congress  at  an  early  date  is  of  world 
importance.  I  am  convinced  that  such  action 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  leadership. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  today  in 
many  international  activities  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  lasting  peaceful  relationships 
among  nations. 

We  have  been  giving  substantial  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  assist  those  nations  in 
preserving  their  integrity  against  foreign 
pressures.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  aid,  their 
situation  today  might  well  be  radically  dif- 
ferent. The  continued  integrity  of  those 
countries  will  have  a  powerful  effect  upon 
other  nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Europe  struggling  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence while  they  repair  the  damages  of 
war. 

The  United  States  has  special  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  the  countries  in  which 
we  have  occupation  forces:  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Japan,  and  Korea.  Our  efforts  to  reach 
agreements  on  peace  settlements  for  these 
countries  have  so  far  been  blocked.    But  we 
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shall  continue  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to 
obtain  satisfactory  settlements  for  each  of 
these  nations. 

Many  thousands  of  displaced  persons,  still 
living  in  camps  overseas,  should  be  allowed 
entry  into  the  United  States.  I  again  urge 
the  Congress  to  pass  suitable  legislation  at 
once  so  that  this  Nation  may  do  its  share  in 
caring  for  the  homeless  and  suffering  refu- 
gees of  all  faiths.  I  believe  that  the  admis- 
sion of  these  persons  will  add  to  the  strength 
and  energy  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  moving  toward  our  goal  of  world 
peace  in  many  ways.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant efforts  which  we  are  now  making  are 
those  which  support  world  economic  recon- 
struction. We  are  seeking  to  restore  the 
world  trading  system  which  was  shattered 
by  the  war  and  to  remedy  the  economic 
paralysis  which  grips  many  countries. 

To  restore  world  trade  we  have  recendy 
taken  the  lead  in  bringing  about  the  great- 
est reduction  of  world  tariffs  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  which  made  this  achievement  possible, 
is  of  extreme  importance.  We  must  also  go 
on  to  support  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization, through  which  we  hope  to  obtain 
worldwide  agreement  on  a  code  of  fair  con- 
duct in  international  trade. 

Our  present  major  effort  toward  economic 
reconstruction  is  to  support  the  program 
for  recovery  developed  by  the  countries  of 
Europe.  In  my  recent  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  outlined  the  reasons  why  it  is  wise 
and  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  extend 
this  support. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the  sound- 
ness and  the  promise  of  this  proposal.  When 
the  European  economy  is  strengthened,  the 
product  of  its  industry  will  be  of  benefit  to 
many  other  areas  of  economic  distress.  The 
ability  of  free  men  to  overcome  hunger  and 
despair  will  be  a  moral  stimulus  to  the  entire 


world. 

We  intend  to  work  also  with  other  na- 
tions in  achieving  world  economic  recovery. 
We  shall  continue  our  cooperation  with  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A 
special  program  of  assistance  to  China,  to 
provide  urgent  relief  needs  and  to  speed  re- 
construction, will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  governments  share 
the  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  economic  reconstruction  in  many  areas 
of  the  world  can  be  achieved  through  co- 
operative effort  among  nations.  In  spite  of 
these  differences  we  will  go  forward  with 
our  efforts  to  overcome  economic  paralysis. 
No  nation  by  itself  can  carry  these  pro- 
grams to  success;  they  depend  upon  the 
cooperative  and  honest  efforts  of  all  partici- 
pating countries.  Yet  the  leadership  is  in- 
evitably ours. 

I  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  Congress  should  authorize  support  for 
the  European  recovery  program  for  the 
period  from  April  i,  1948,  to  June  30,  1952, 
with  an  initial  amount  for  the  first  15 
months  of  $6.8  billion.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  prompdy  on  this  vital  measure  of  our 
foreign  policy — on  this  decisive  contribution 
to  world  peace. 

We  are  following  a  sound,  constructive, 
and  practical  course  in  carrying  out  our 
determination  to  achieve  peace. 

We  are  fighting  poverty,  hunger,  and  suf- 
fering. 
This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 
We  are  building  toward  a  world  where 
all  nations,  large  and  small  alike,  may  live 
free  from  the  fear  of  aggression. 
This  leads  to  peace — ^not  war. 
Above  all  else,  we  are  striving  to  achieve 
a  concord  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
based  upon  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

This  leads  to  peace — not  war. 
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We  can  go  forward  with  confidence  that 
we  are  following  sound  policies,  both  at 
home  and  with  other  nations,  which  will 
lead  us  toward  our  great  goals  for  economic, 
social  and  moral  achievement. 

As  we  enter  the  new  year,  we  must  sur- 
mount one  major  problem  which  affects  all 
our  goals.    That  is  the  problem  of  inflation. 

Already  inflation  in  this  country  is  under- 
mining the  living  standards  of  millions  of 
families.  Food  costs  too  much.  Housing 
has  reached  fantastic  price  levels.  Schools 
and  hospitals  are  in  financial  distress.  In- 
flation threatens  to  bring  on  disagreement 
and  strife  between  labor  and  management. 

Worst  of  all,  inflation  holds  the  threat  of 
another  depression,  just  as  we  had  a  de- 
pression after  the  unstable  boom  following 
the  First  World  War. 

When  I  announced  last  October  that  the 
Congress  was  being  called  into  session,  I 
described  the  price  increases  which  had 
taken  place  since  June  1946.  Wholesale 
prices  had  increased  40  percent;  retail  prices 
had  increased  23  percent. 

Since  October  prices  have  continued  to 
rise.  Wholesale  prices  have  gone  up  at  an 
annual  rate  of  18  percent.  Retail  prices  have 
gone  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  percent. 

The  events  which  have  occurred  since  I 
presented  my  lo-point  anti-inflation  program 
to  the  Congress  in  November  have  made  it 
even  clearer  that  all  10  points  are  essential. 

High  prices  must  not  be  our  means  of 
rationing. 

We  must  deal  effectively  and  at  once  with 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

We  must  stop  the  spiral  of  inflation. 

I  trust  that  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  the  Congress  will  make  available  to 
the  Government  the  weapons  that  are  so 
desperately  needed  in  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  anti-inflation- 
ary factors  in  our  economy  today  is  the  excess 


of  Government  revenues  over  expenditures. 

Government  expenditures  have  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  held  at  the  lowest  safe 
levels.  Since  V-J  day  Federal  expenditures 
have  been  sharply  reduced.  They  have  been 
cut  from  more  than  $63  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1946  to  less  than  $38  billion  in  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  civilian 
employees  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half — from 
3%  million  down  to  2  million. 

On  the  other  hand.  Government  revenues 
must  not  be  reduced.  Until  inflation  has 
been  stopped  there  should  be  no  cut  in  taxes 
that  is  not  offset  by  additions  at  another 
point  in  our  tax  structure. 

Certain  adjustments  should  be  made  with- 
in our  existing  tax  structure  that  will  not 
affect  total  receipts,  yet  will  adjust  the  tax 
burden  so  that  those  least  able  to  pay  will 
have  their  burden  lessened  by  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  it  to  those  best  able  to  pay. 

Many  of  our  families  today  are  suffering 
hardship  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
At  the  same  time  profits  of  corporations  have 
reached  an  all-time  record  in  1947.  Corpo- 
rate profits  total  $17  billion  after  taxes. 
This  compared  with  $12.5  billion  in  1946, 
the  previous  high  year. 

Because  of  this  extraordinarily  high  level 
of  profits,  corporations  can  well  afford  to 
carry  a  larger  share  of  the  taxload  at  this 
time. 

During  this  period  in  which  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  bearing  down  on  so  many  of 
our  families,  tax  adjustments  should  be  made 
to  ease  their  burden.  The  low-income 
group  particularly  is  being  pressed  very  hard. 
To  this  group  a  tax  adjustment  would  result 
in  a  saving  that  could  be  used  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life. 

I  recommend  therefore  that,  effective  Jan- 
uary I,  1948,  a  cost  of  living  tax  credit  be 
extended  to  our  people  consisting  of  a  credit 
of  $40  to  each  individual  taxpayer  and  an 
additional  credit  of  $40  for  each  dependent. 
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Thus  the  income  tax  of  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  would  be  reduced  $i6o. 
The  credit  would  be  extended  to  all  tax- 
payers, but  it  would  be  particularly  helpful 
to  those  in  the  low-income  group. 

It  is  estimated  that  such  a  tax  credit  would 
reduce  Federal  revenue  by  $3.2  billion. 
This  reduction  should  be  made  up  by  in- 
creasing the  tax  on  corporate  profits  in  an 
amount  that  will  produce  this  sum — with 
appropriate  adjustments  for  small  corpora- 
tions. 

This  is  the  proper  method  of  tax  relief 
at  this  time.  It  gives  relief  to  those  who 
need  it  most  without  cutting  the  total  tax 
revenue  of  the  Government. 

When  the  present  danger  of  inflation  has 
passed  we  should  consider  tax  reduction 
based  upon  a  revision  of  our  entire  tax 
structure. 

When  we  have  conquered  inflation,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  move  forward  toward 
our  chosen  goals. 

As  we  do  so,  let  us  keep  ever  before  us  our 
high  purposes. 

We  are  determined  that  every  citizen  of 


this  Nation  shall  have  an  equal  right  and  an 
equal  opportunity  to  grow  in  wisdom  and 
in  stature  and  to  take  his  place  in  the  con- 
trol of  his  Nation's  destiny. 

We  are  determined  that  the  productive 
resources  of  this  Nation  shall  be  used  wisely 
and  fully  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  are  determined  that  the  democratic 
faith  of  our  people  and  the  strength  of  our 
resources  shall  contribute  their  full  share  to 
the  attainment  of  enduring  peace  in  the 
world. 

It  is  our  faith  in  human  dignity  that  under- 
lies these  purposes.  It  is  this  faith  that  keeps 
us  a  strong  and  vital  people. 

This  is  a  time  to  remind  ourselves  of  these 
fundamentals.  For  today  the  whole  world 
looks  to  us  for  leadership. 

This  is  the  hour  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  faith  in  mankind  that  makes  us  strong. 

This  is  the  hour  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  faith  in  God  that  gives  us  confidence 
as  we  face  the  challenge  of  the  years  ahead. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:30  p.m.  The  ad- 
dress was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 


Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Concerning  Appointment  of  General  Kuter  as  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.    January  8,  1948 


My  dear : 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  draft  of  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Major 
General  Laurence  S.  Kuter  as  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  without  affect- 
ing his  military  status  and  perquisites.  I 
contemplate  designating  Major  General 
Kuter  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  draft  of  bill  would  provide  that  Major 
General  Kuter  would  continue,  while  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 


to  receive  his  military  pay  and  allowances, 
with  Department  of  the  Air  Force  appropri- 
ations being  reimbursed  therefor  from  ap- 
propriations of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
but  that,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Major  General  Kuter  would  be  subject  to  no 
supervision  or  control  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment, or  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.    The  bill  provides  that  in  the  event 
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the  civilian  salary  of  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  should  at  any  time  ex- 
ceed Major  General  Kuter's  military  pay  and 
allowances,  the  difference  v^ould  be  paid  to 
him  from  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  appropri- 
ations. 

I  would  appreciate  your  aid  in  having  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Since  it  is  de- 
sirable to  send  Major  General  Kuter's  nomi- 
nation to  the  Senate  at  an  early  date,  I  would 


appreciate  your  aid  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  bill  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  text  of  the  draft  bill  was  also 
released. 


4    The  President's  News  Conference  on  the  Budget. 
January  10,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  got  a  statement  I  will 
read  you,  then  we  will  go  into  questions. 

Mr.  Ross:  This  conference  is  for  back- 
ground purposes,  and  any  information  given 
out  is  not  for  attribution  except  as  to  the 
statement.  The  rest  of  it  is  informative 
only,  and  not  for  attribution  to  the  President, 
unless  specific  permission  is  given  in  some 
particular  case. 

[i.]  THE  PRESIDENT  [reading].  "The 
preparation  of  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  has  been  a  painstaking  process. 

"Beginning  nearly  a  year  ago,  I  asked  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  advance 
studies  to  indicate  the  expenditure  ranges 
required  to  carry  out  alternate  policies  and 
present  them  to  me  for  my  decision.  In 
order  to  achieve  maximum  economy,  the 
general  policy  I  decided  to  follow  for  going 
programs  was  to  hold  1949  appropriations 
at  or  below  the  1948  level,  despite  rising 
prices,  except  in  circumstances  where  this 
was  clearly  not  in  the  public  interest.  Under 
this  policy,  and  if  no  new  legislation  were 
required,  the  1949  budget  expenditures 
would  not  exceed  $34  billion. 

"The  policies  on  which  this  budget  is 
based,  therefore,  mean  that  under  present 


conditions  of  high  costs,  it  is  even  more  real- 
istic and  hard  boiled  than  the  1948  budget 
was. 

"In  order  to  portray  clearly  some  of  the 
major  facts  about  this  budget,  I  am  distrib- 
uting 10  charts.  I  should  like  particularly 
to  refer  to  4  of  these  charts. 

"First,  the  chart  covering  Federal  budget 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  period  1939 
to  1949  shows  clearly  the  effective  work 
which  has  been  done  to  bring  down  the 
wartime  peak  of  expenditures.  It  shows 
graphically  the  important  fact  that  1949  will 
be  the  third  consecutive  year  in  which  we 
have  achieved  a  surplus.  This  surplus  is  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  combating 
inflation,  and  an  essential  element  of  prudent 
fiscal  management. 

"Second,  the  chart  comparing  changes  in 
major  Government  programs  for  the  years 
1939  and  1949  shows  that  in  1939  only  29 
percent  of  our  expenditures  was  devoted  to 
the  categories  of  national  defense,  interna- 
tional affairs,  veterans,  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  tax  refunds,  leaving  71  percent 
for  all  other  Government  expenses.  In 
the  1949  budget,  this  relationship  is  com- 
pletely reversed.    The  five  programs  men- 
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tioned  will  require  79  percent  of  expendi- 
tures, leaving  only  21  percent  for  all  other 
activities. 

"In  this  lo-year  period  the  per  capita 
increase  for  these  5  programs  has  been  very 
great,  w^hereas  the  per  capita  increase  for  all 
other  Government  expenditures  has  been 
relatively  small.  Per  capita  expenditures  for 
national  defense  have  increased  from  |8  in 
1939  to  $75  in  1949;  international  expendi- 
tures from  15  cents  in  1939  to  $48  in  1949. 
Veterans  expenditures  have  increased  from 
$4  in  1939  to  $42  in  1949.  Debt  interest 
and  tax  refunds  have  increased  from  $8  in 
1939  to  $49  in  1949.  Contrasted  Wixh  these, 
the  total  for  all  other  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  increased  only  $7 — ^from 
$49  in  1939  ^^  ^5^  ^^  ^949-  This  is  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  w^hen  v^e  consider 
the  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the  goods 
and  services  the  Government  must  buy. 

"The  third  chart  covering  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  reveals 
that,  while  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
emergency  war  agencies  increased  rapidly 
during  the  war,  the  number  has  decreased 
rapidly  since  the  war.  The  chart  shows 
clearly  that  there  has  been  no  substantial 
increase  since  1939  in  the  total  of  civilian 
employees  for  most  of  the  Government 
agencies.  For  all  departments  and  agencies 
other  than  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  emergency  war  agencies,  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  the  Post  Office,  the 
total  of  civilian  employees  was  366,770  in 
1939  and  408,000  at  the  end  of  November 
in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease can  be  traced  to  the  new  and  expanded 
programs  resulting  from  war  effort.  For 
instance,  more  employees  are  now  needed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt  to  handle  increased 
workloads.  Also  the  State  Department,  the 
Maritime    Commission,    and    the   Panama 


Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  now  require 
more  employees  than  in  1939. 

"Fourth,  the  chart  covering  Federal 
budget  expenditures  by  function  shows  not 
only  the  amount  recommended  for  expendi- 
ture under  each  of  the  major  functional 
categories,  but  also  the  trend  in  these  for 
the  3  fiscal  years,  1947,  1948,  and  1949. 

"I  hope  these  charts  will  be  helpful  in 
understanding  the  1949  budget." 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  budget 
to  me  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
hold  it  well  below  the  1948  fiscal  year  budget, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  our  requirements  for 
foreign  aid  and  things  of  that  sort,  we 
would  have  been  $3^2  billion  below  the  1948 
budget. 

And  I  think  you  will  find,  as  you  analyze 
the  budget  and  go  through  it,  that  it  is  a 
budget  based  on  the  facts  as  they  vdll  appear. 
Every  Cabinet  officer  and  every  head  of  an 
independent  agency  has  made  the  statement 
to  me  that  this  budget  was  gotten  up  in 
better  form  and  in  better  shape  and  with 
more  cooperation  than  anybody's  budget  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of.  Every  Cabinet 
officer  told  me  that  yesterday  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting,  and  I  have  heard  from  the  heads 
of  the  independent  agencies — and  several  of 
them  this  morning — and  they  all  feel  the 
same  way  about  it. 

Now  if  you  want  to  ask  questions,  I  will 
try  my  best  to  answer  them. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mention  in 
here  other  countries  that  are  going  to  re- 
ceive aid,  without  stipulating  which  they  are. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  said  in  detail 
about  that  at  this  time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  not  in  detail. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  countries  beyond  the 
16  European  powers? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   It  doCS.     YcS. 

Q.  Do  you  say  anything  about  the  total 
for  China,  Mr.  President? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  that  has  not  been  pre- 
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pared.  As  soon  as  that  is  ready,  why  you 
will  be  informed  what  that  total  is.  The 
State  Department  is  working  on  it  now. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  other  countries,  Mr. 
President,  besides  China  and  the  European 
nations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  China  is  the  prin- 
cipal one,  and  the  16  European  nations, 
and  of  course  there  are  situations  in  the 
Far  East  which  may  need  looking  into  the 
same  as  the  16  nations  in  Europe.  That  will 
develop  as  we  go  along. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  case  the  Mar- 
shall plan  is  approved,  will  it  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  large  expansion  of  personnel,  or 
will  the  old  establishment  in  the— UNRRA 
be  used? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  UNRRA  will  uot  be 
used.  The  establishment  is — ^we  are  trying 
to  maintain  the  establishment  in  the  various 
departments  as  we  have  it  now.  If  you  will 
read  the  message  which  I  sent  down  to 
Congress,  you  will  find  the  outline  of  the 
program  as  we  expect  to  implement  it.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  some  additional  per- 
sonnel necessary,  but  not  anything  like  the 
setup  that  was  under  UNRRA. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  recent  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  growth  in  the 
budget  insofar  as  including  estimates  for 
expenditures  which  are  not  authorized.  It 
has  been  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  actual  fiscal  year. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  it  has  been 
a  bit  more  difficult.  The  reason  for  that  is 
because  there  are  always  bills  pending  in  the 
Congress  which  may  be  passed,  and  we  have 
to  anticipate  what  may  happen.  For  in- 
stance, the  pay  raise  of  last  year,  if  you  will 
remember,  and  the  year  before,  had  to  be 
anticipated  or  we  would  have  been  in  a  bad 
fix  budgetwise. 

Director  Webb:  The  legislative  budget  re- 
quires us  to  indicate  the  things  you  intend 
to  send  up. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  ttue.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  says  the  legislative  budget 
requires  that  we  do  that,  but  I  don't  think  it's 
a  bit  confusing.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
settle  down  on  one  side  and  read  the  budget. 
[Laugh  terl 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  the 
budget,  certain  appropriations  are  referred  to 
as  supplemental  appropriations — anticipated 
supplemental  appropriations.  What  is  the 
difference  between  an  anticipated  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  just  a  regular  run- 
down on  all  these?  I  find  myself  confused 
on  that  one. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  Supplemental  ap- 
propriations might  be  necessary  for  a  salary 
increase  or  for  a  change  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  approach  by  the  Congress, 
or  several  different  things  like  that. 

Q.  It  was  the  terminology  that  confused 
me. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  wiU  get  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  to  define  it  for  you. 

Director  Webb:  Those  are  things  that  are 
estimated  requirements  about  which  we  do 
not  have  complete  information  at  this  time, 
and  are  included  so  that  the  budget  will  indi- 
cate the  total  of  all  the  things  that  the  Presi- 
dent knows  he  will  have  to  send  down,  even 
though  he  may  not  have  the  detail  to  sub- 
stantiate complete  submission  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make — for  instance,  you  have  almost  $2 
billion  in  the  budget  here  that  is  unauthor- 
ized— things  like  the  Marshall  plan — and 
this  shows  in  the  budget  figure  total.  Well, 
if  Congress  doesn't  approve  that  $2  bil- 
lion  

THE  PRESIDENT.  Then  it  won't  be  spent. 

Q.  Then  it  won't  be  spent  and  it  doesn't — 
the  budget  doesn't  reflect  it  properly  then? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Doesu't  do  what? 

Q.  Wouldn't  reflect  it  properly  on  that. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  budget  does  reflect  it 
properly,  and  if  the  Congress  doesn't  pass 
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the  appropriation,  it  will  be  just  as  if  it  didn't 
exist.  I  am  anticipating  that  the  Congress 
will  carry  out  the  Marshall  plan. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  in  the  section  on 
budget  receipts,  the  paragraph  that  says, 
"The  tax  adjustment  I  am  proposing  will 
mean  a  reduction  in  personal  income  taxes 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  corporation 
taxes.  The  estimates  in  the  budget  for  these 
taxes  are  based  on  existing  legislation." 
Does  that  mean  that  the  increase  in  corpora- 
tion taxes  already  provided  for  the  ma- 
chinery there 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  uo.  The  Cougress 
would  have  to  pass  an  increase  in  the  corpo- 
ration taxes,  and  the  Treasury  would  have 
the  machinery  set  up  to  take  care  of  that 
situation.  That  is  the  simplest  approach  we 
could  find  to  it,  and  was  recommended  by 
the  Economic  Advisers  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  relieving  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  small  taxpayer. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
what  national  income  level  this  revenue  esti- 
mate is  based  on? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et can. 

Director  Webb:  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  probably — who  gets  receipts 
and  estimates  that,  should  speak  on  that. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Go  ahead. 

Secretary  Snyder:  These  figures  are  based 
on  the — I  would  rather  give  you  that  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  because  we  have  started 
out — ^used  a  lower  figure  and  then  raised  it, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  of  the  figure  we  use. 
So  I  will  get  it  for  you  when  you  leave. 

Director  Webb:  The  President  states  in  his 
budget  the  total  general  assumption,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  I  think  indicates — would  you 
like  me  to  read  that  ?  "The  estimates  assume 
a  continuation  of  the  present  high  level  of 
business  activity  and  incomes,  continued  full 
employment,  and  stable  prices  close  to  the 
present  level." 


Q.  What  page,  please? 

Director  Webb:  M9  (p.  23).^ 

Q.  What  is  the  present  level? 

Secretary  Snyder:  That  is  the  figure  that 
I  am  going  to  give  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau  tell  you,  but  I  am 
going  to  let  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
give  you  the  actual  figure. 

[7.]  Q.  You  talked  about — ^in  your  mes- 
sage to  Congress  you  talk  about  the  natural 
resources  expenditures — increased  expend- 
itures. 

THE    PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  Where  in  the  budget  is  that  broken 
down?  I  do  not  find  but  two  places,  one  in 
the  agricultural  and  the  other 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  wiU  find  it  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  also.  Then  you  will 
find  it  in  flood  control. 

Q.  In  flood  control,  but  that  is 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Look  at  that  chart,  it  ex- 
plains it  very  definitely. 

Director  Webb:  Mr.  President,  also  in  the 
back  we  have  included  a  section  which 
draws  together  all  the  civil  and  public  works. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want.    Where  is  that? 

Director  Webb:  Mr.  Weldon  Jones  can 
give  it  to  you  now. 

Mr.  Jones:  Page  1280. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It's  in  the  big  book. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  we  turn  to 
your  social  welfare  program,  on  page  M24, 
(p.  34),  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  coverage  to  all  gainful  work- 
ers, including  agricultural  and  domestic  em- 
ployees, farmers,  and  other  self-employed 
persons.  In  the  very  next  paragraph  it  says 
''increases  in  individual  amounts  and  in  the 


^Page  references  in  parentheses,  throughout  this 
news  conference,  indicate  where  the  subjects  referred 
to  may  be  found  in  the  Budget  Message  as  printed 
herein  (Item  5);  all  other  references  correspond  to 
the  page  numbers  in  the  Budget  as  published  in 
House  Document  456  (8oth  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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maximum  amount  of  earnings  taxable." 
Does  the  first  portion  of  that  last  paragraph 
mean  increases  in  benefit  payments — old-age 
insurance  benefit  payments? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  what  is  intended. 

Q.  On  page  M8  (pp.  21,  22)  you  say  that 
you  are  not  recommending  at  this  time  any 
cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits  for  vet- 
erans, social  insurance  beneficiaries,  etc. 
That  was  a  bit  confusing  to  me,  because  after 
reading  page  M8,  where  you  indicate  here 
that — ^where  you  say  you  are  not  recommend- 
ing any  cost-of-living  increases,  I  get  this  pro- 
posal for  increasing  the  individual  benefits — 
I  mean,  on  page  M24  (p.  34) 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  have  got  to  increase 
those  enough  so  that  they  can  have  enough 
to  eat.    That's  what  the  difi&culty  is. 

Q.  You  feel — ^I  am  still  confused. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  think  they  will 
clash  with  each  other  at  all. 

Director  Webb:  Two  different  things,  Mr. 
President. 

Q.  Can  that  be  explained,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Director  Webb:  Weldon,  you  may  want  to 
straighten  him  out  on  that. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  didn't  think  there  was  any 
clash.  That  is  largely  trust  funds,  and  so 
forth,  which  do  not  affect  the  budgetary 
expenditures. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Almost  entirely  trust 
funds. 

Mr.  Jones:  That  is  the  proposal. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  will  find  it  set  out  in 
the  chart  where  the  trust  funds  are  shown. 

Q.  Well,  doesn't  that  mean  regular  Fed- 
eral old-age  insurance? 

Mr.  Jones:  He  is  not  recommending  tem- 
porarily, as  I  understand  it.  This  is  a  per- 
manent proposal,  long  range.  There  is  a 
temporary  cost-of-living  proposal  that  you 
have  got  on  page — an  earlier  page. 

Q.  Oh,  I  see.     But  under  this  program 


those  increases  would  begin  to  go  into  effect 
in  1949,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Jones:  That's  right. 

Q.  Then  the  difference  between  that  is 
temporarily  a — you  are  not  proposing  any 
temporary  increase  but  you  are  proposing 
some  long  range,  which  will  increase 

Mr.  Jones:  That's  right. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right. 

Q.  All  right,  then.  Then,  in  connection 
with  the  same  sentence  there,  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  earnings  taxable,  right  now 
we  tax  up  to  $3,000.  Could  you  tell  us,  sir, 
what  maximum  ?    Would  it  be  the  same 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Being  worked  on  now  by 
the  social  security  setup,  and  I  am  going  to 
send  a  special  message  down  on  that  later. 

Q.  Along  the  line  already  suggested  by 
Mr.  Altmeyer  * — $4,800? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  dou't  waut  to  make 
any  statement  on  it  right  now. 

Q.  Would  that  be  included  in  the  mes- 
sage you  referred  to,  on  welfare,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  YeS. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  along  the  same  line,  on 
M28  (p.  37),  it  speaks  of  a  payroll  tax  of 
Yz  percent  on  health  insurance.  Is  that  one- 
half  each  on  employer  and  employee,  or  one- 
quarter  each  on  employer  and  employee? 

Director  Webb:  Weldon? 

Mr.  Jones:  Half  on  each. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  One-half  on  each,  I  am 
sure,  but  I  want  to  be 

Q.  Up  to  what  amount?  What  would 
the  permanent  contribution  rate  be? 

Director  Webb:  As  to  what  the  rate  on 
the  employer  is,  that  has  to  be  worked  out  in 
accordance  with  the  total  plan.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  would  want  to  find  out  now  that  it 
definitely  will  be  one-half  for  employer  as 
well  as  employee.    That  will  be  one  element 

*  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Commissioner  for  Social 
Security. 
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in  the  President's  plan  when  he  submits  it. 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Depends  on  how  the  Con- 
gress acts  on  it. 

Q.  There  is  a  reference  there  to  a  perma- 
nent contribution  rate,  and  we  can't  find  it 
any  place  in  the  book.  Could  you  tell  us 
what  that  might  be? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  tell  you  when  the 
message  goes  down.  It  isn't  in  this  Budget 
Message. 

[9.]  Q.  As  a  result  of  the  later  revisions 
in  the  1948  budget  that  are  contained  in  to- 
day's budget,  do  you  have  a  detailed — more 
detailed  estimate  of  the  reductions  Congress 
made  in  the  original  on  a  comparable  basis? 
In  other  words,  if  Congress  had  accepted  all 
of  your  original  proposals  plus  the  new  ones 
that  alternately  went  up,  what  would  be  the 
total  Government  expenditures  figure  for  the 
1948  fiscal  year? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Can  you  answer  that? 

Director  Webb:  We  haven't  made  any 
calculation  on  that.  The  increases  in  the 
budget  between  this  revision  and  the  one 
last  August  are  pretty  clearly  indicated  in 
the  budget  and  relate  largely  to  increases 
in  the  international  field. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at, 
what  were  those  increases,  the  total? 

Director  Webb:  We  have  not  made  a  cal- 
culation in  total  on  that.  If  you  will  contact 
the  people  in  the  Bureau,  we  can  help  you 
with  that  project,  if  you  want  to  undertake 
it.     [Laughter^     It's  a  hard  project. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  bit  con- 
fused on  M13  (p.  25),  first  paragraph. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   M13. 

Q.  Yes.  "While  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram will  require  higher  expenditures,  the 
total  for  finance,  commerce,  and  industry 
will  fall  sharply  because  the  current  year  total 
includes  nonrecurring  payments  of  war 
damage  insurance  profits  to  the  Treasury." 


Director  Webb:  That  is  the  first  para- 
graph? 

Q.  My  point  is  how  can  you  fight  inflation 
with  increased  expenditures? 

Director  Webb:  That  is  an  increase  in  the 
particular  area  of  a  few  million  dollars  rela- 
tively to  finance  the  people  necessary  for  the 
anti-inflation  program.  Doesn't  refer  to  the 
total  budget. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget  says  that  is  for  the  payment  of  the 
overhead  cost.  Only  runs  a  few  million 
dollars. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  ex- 
planation from  the  Treasury  why  people 
up  on  the  Hill  were  so  far  ahead  of  the 
Treasury  in  estimating  this  terrific  rise  in 
Federal  revenues? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Was  that  truc? 
Q.  Yes  sir.    The  Treasury  was  still  hold- 
ing, I  believe,  to  a  round  $40  billion  estimate 
up  until  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  last  year. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  think  the  Treasury 
finally  revised  its  estimate  after  the  first  col- 
lection period  was  in.  That  is  the  only  way 
it  could  be  revised.  The  other  was  probably 
a  guess.  The  Treasury  works  on  the  figures 
as  they  are. 

Secretary  Snyder:  They  must  have  had  a 
better  insight  into  the  rise  in  prices.  [Laugh- 
ter]  They  must  have  known  what  they 
were  going  to  do  to  them. 

[12.]  Q.  Is  it  going  to  be  easy  to  sell 
John  Taber^  on  that  $6.8  billion,  whereas 
you  list  4.5  in  this  budget  for  expenditures  ? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Do  you  Understand  the 
difference  between  expenditures  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  budget,  do  you?  I  tried 
to  explain  that  to  you.  Entirely  different 
figures. 


^  Representative  John  Taber  of  New  York. 
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Q.  That's  a  pretty  big  difference,  though. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  Understand  what  a 
pipeline  is? 

Director  Webb:  Four  and  a  half. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  In  these  things  the  pipe- 
line has  to  be  filled  first,  and  it  takes — it  will 
take  considerable  time  to  get  that  pipeline 
working,  and  the  rest  of  the  expenditures 
will  extend  over  into  the  following  fiscal  year. 
That  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  what 
is  required. 

[^3-]  Q-  M^'  President,  does  your  lim- 
ited shipbuilding  recommendation  here  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  mean  that  you 
have  decided  against  the  recommendation  of 
your  advisory  committee  on  merchant  ma- 
rine, or  that  you  have  not  yet  made  a  deci- 
sion on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  decisiou  is  that  we 
will  eventually  go  ahead  with  the  merchant 
marine  program.  We  have  got  to  do  the 
best  we  can,  though,  when  we  can't  get  the 
money.  We  are  asking  for  what  we  think 
we  can  get. 

Director  Webb:  You  can  study  that  re- 
port, too. 

[14.]  Q.  On  the  cost-of-living  tax  credit, 
I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  how  you  decided 
on  $40,  rather  than  30,  50,  or  some  other 
figure? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  cau  tell  you.  The 
suggestion  came  from  the  Economic  Advisers 
that  this  was  a  proper  approach  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  it  was  figured  out  what  $20 
would  do,  what  $25  would  do,  what  $30 
would  do;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
40  figure  would  come  more  nearly  meeting 
the  necessary  cost-of-living  program  for  more 
people  than  any  other  figure,  and  that  the 
increase  in  the  corporation  tax,  which  would 
be  just  enough  to  offset  it,  would  not  in  any 
way  injure  corporation  profits.  You  see,  in 
1947  they  had  the  greatest  profit  they  ever 
had  in  their  history — $12^  billion.    This 


year  it's  17  billion.  That's  how  we  arrived 
at  that  conclusion. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  were  you  aware 
that  Mrs.  Douglas  ^  had  introduced  a  bill 
at  the  last  session  for  identical  exemption? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  kuow  about  Mrs. 
Douglas's  bill. 

Q.  She  had  a  hundred  dollars. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  kuow  about  Mrs. 
Douglas's  bill. 

Q.  She  had  in  her  bill  the  excess  profits — 
reimposition  of  excess  profits. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Excess  profits  tax. 

Q.  Why  was  that  rejected?  What  was 
the  reason? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  was  Considered  too  diffi- 
cult to  administer.  It  was  difficult  to  ad- 
minister, and  we  decided  that  a  straight  in- 
crease probably  would  be  better.  The 
Treasury  is  working  on  the  bill  now. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Haven't  setded  on  that 
now. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary  tells  me  he 
hasn't  setded  on  which  approach  it  will  be. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  decided  whether  it's 
a  flat  increase? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  ExceSS  profitS  ? 

Q.  On  excess  profits. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  wiU  be  straightened 
out. 

[16.]  Q.  Again,  in  connection  with  the 
$40  tax  exemption  figure,  could  you  tell  us 
what  consideration  was  made  to  give  every- 
body the  same — the  same  tax  exemption 
rather  than  to  weight  it  on  behalf  of  the 
people  with  the  lowest  income? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  waut  to  treat  every- 
body just  alike.  I  think  everybody  is  equal 
before  the  law,  isn't  that  part  of  your  con- 
stitutional teaching?  Want  to  treat  every- 
body just  alike. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  I  heard, 


^  Representative  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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but  I  had  the  impression  you  said  that  you 
were  weighing  whether  it  should  be  or  will 
be  a  straight  increase  on  excess  profits  tax, 
is  that  correct? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What  is  it,  Miss  May?  ^ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  treat  everybody 
alike,  in  that  you  give  people  with  children 
exemption  of  $40  too? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Miss  May,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion for  argument.  That  is  a  question  for 
argument.    \ljiughter'\ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  the  corporate  tax  is 
increased  to  cover  the  $40  for  each  taxpayer, 
will  not  the  prices  of  the  commodities  of 
corporations  be  increased? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  See  why  they 
should,  at  the  rate  profits  are  coming  in. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  profits  of  corpora- 
tions which  used  to  run  pretty  close  to  10 
percent  of  the  national  income  are  now 
running  less  than  10  percent  of  the  national 
income? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  can't  auswer  that  ques- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  furnish 
me  the  figures. 

Q.  Has  the  Treasury  figured  out  what  the 
corporate  percentage  increase  would  be, 
would  it  be  12  or  13  percent? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Somcwhcre  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Secretary  Snyder:  Make  it  13. 

Q.  About   13. 

Q.  About  the  maximum. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Totaling  about  a  straight 
across-the-board  rate. 

Q.  That  would  hike  the  corporate  rate 
to  what? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  About  5 1  percent.  I  think 
it  is  38  now. 

[17.]     Q.  What  sort  of  an  adjustment 

*  Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press- 
Herald. 


would  you  give  small  business  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Same  sort  of  adjustment 
they  have  now.  I  think  there  is  an  ex- 
emption of  $25,000  or  $50,000  now. 

[18.]  Q.  If  I  could  go  back  to  that,  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  you  say  everybody  should 
be  treated  alike.  Don't  you  think  low-in- 
come people  ought  to  get  more  help? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  and  they  are  going  to 
get  more  help.  Under  the  plan  they  will  get 
more  help  than  the  one  that  is  proposed  in 
the  Congress. 

Q.  On  that  point,  where  is  business  going 
to  get  this  $50  billion  that  you  recommended 
for  business  investment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Where  did  it  get  the  23 
billion  it  spent  over  the  last  year  and  a 
half?    From  the  same  place. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  got  it  from  the  sale 
of  securities.  They  got  some  of  it  on  profits. 
Just  a  general  business  approach  to  the  thing. 
This  is,  you  understand,  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  doesn't  mean  to  be  a 
$50  billion  expenditure  in  one  year.  It's  a 
1 0-year  period  about  which  I  have  been 
talking. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  won't  such  an  expan- 
sion of  expenditures — expenditures  for  ex- 
pansion require  a  rate  increase  in  bank  credit, 
and  aren't  we  trying  to  contract  bank  credit 
in  order  to  fight  inflation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  so.  We  are 
not  trying  to  contract  bank  credit  where  it 
will  increase  production.  We  are  only  try- 
ing to  contract  bank  credit  where  it  does  not 
increase  production,  or  for  speculative  pur- 
poses— particularly  speculative. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  page  M9  (p.  23) 
your  message  reads,  "Between  1947  and  1948 
revenues  from  corporations  and  individual 
income  taxes  combined  increased  by  $5.5  bil- 
lion, more  than  offsetting  the  decline  of 
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$3.2  billion  in  excess  profits  tax  revenues." 
Is  there  any  connection  between  that  and 
your  recommendation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  that  is  just  a  statement 
of  fact. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
estimate  of  how^  much  of  this  budget  goes  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  your  State 
of  the  Union  Message  on  the  lo-year  plan 
for  health  and  education  and  everything 
else? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Can  you  answer  that? 

Director  Webb:  You  propose  certain  spe- 
cific legislation  here,  and  there  are  estimates 
for  that  for  this  year. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  havc  proposed  certain 
specific  legislation  here  and  the  estimates  are 
in  the  budget  for  those  specific  proposals. 

Q.  Is  that  in  that  table  in  the  back? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  Yes,  that's  in  that 
table. 

Director  Webb:  Page  M56  (p.  58). 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the 
things  that  you  have  proposed  in  your  State 
of  the  Union  Message  are  not — are  not  in  this 
Budget  Message. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  For  example,  the  river  valley  author- 


ities, for  example,  are  not — ^there  is  no  esti- 
mate in  the  budget  for  those? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  the  reasou  that  esti- 
mate is  not  included  is  because  it  hasn't  even 
been  reported  out  of  the  committee.  It  has 
been  pending  for  the  last  5  years — ever  since 
I  was  in  the  Senate.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  it  isn't  in  there.  If  you  can  assure 
me  that  the  Congress  will  act  on  them,  why 
I  will  put  them  in  the  budget  by  a  supple- 
mental. 

Q.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  question 
whether  they  will  act  on  a  lot  of  things  that 
are  in  here. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  We'll  see.  The  an- 
swer will  come  along  about  May  or  June, 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  asked  about  the  na- 
tional income  on  which  this  budget  was 
figured.    It  is  192  billions. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
second  news  conference  was  held  in  the  Movie  Pro- 
jection Room  in  the  East  Wing  at  the  White  House 
at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  January  lo,  1948. 
The  President  was  assisted  in  presenting  informa- 
tion on  the  budget  by  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  James  E.  Webb,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  J.  Weldon  Jones,  As- 
sistant Director  in  Charge  of  the  Fiscal  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


5    Annual  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  Fiscal  Year  1949. 
January  12,  1948 

[  Released  January  12,  1948.    Dated  January  6,  1948  ] 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  my  recommendations 
for  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  together 
with  revised  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
This  Budget  includes  estimates  to  carry  out 
both  existing  laws  and  proposed  legislation. 
The  realities  of  our  existing  international 
and  domestic  requirements  account  for  the 
size  of  this  Budget.    It  afiFords  essential  sup- 


port to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  encouraging  widespread  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation  while  main- 
taining our  armed  strength.  It  affords 
essential  support  to  our  domestic  policies  by 
advancing  the  development  of  human  and 
material  resources  within  a  fiscal  plan  de- 
signed to  help  combat  inflation. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  still  inescapably  dominated  by  the 
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war  and  its  aftermath.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1 949)  79  percent  of  our  expenditures  direcdy 
reflect  the  costs  of  war,  the  effects  of  war, 
and  our  efforts  to  prevent  a  future  war: 
National  Defense — International  Affairs — 
Veterans'  Benefits — Interest  on  the  Public 
Debt — Tax  Refunds.  This  should  be  a 
sobering  thought  to  all  of  us  as  we  strive 
for  the  creation  of  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Only  21  percent  of 
our  expenditures  finance  the  Government's 
programs  in  the  broad  areas  of:  Social  Wel- 
fare —  Housing  —  Education  —  Research — 
Agriculture — National  Resources — Trans- 
portation —  Finance  —  Commerce  —  Indus- 
try— Labor — General  Administration. 

In  the  2  years  since  the  surrender  of  the 
Axis  Powers,  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  decreased  sharply  from 
63.7  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1946, 
to  42.5  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1947, 
and  an  estimated  37.7  billion  dollars  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Were  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949  to  be  confined  solely  to  carry- 
ing out  existing  laws,  there  would  be  a 
further  decrease  to  slightly  below  34  billion 
dollars. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  I  could  say  to  the 
American  people  and  to  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  that  our  ex- 
isting programs  fulfill  our  national  require- 
ments. But  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  na- 
tional and  international  responsibilities 
demand  that  we  undertake  new  activities 
and  expand  some  activities  in  which  we  are 
already  engaged. 

Expenditures  of  5.7  billion  dollars  will 
therefore  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
to  finance  programs  under  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Of  this,  4.4  billion  dollars  is  needed 
for  our  aid  to  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram and  for  aid  to  other  countries,  includ- 
ing China.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  for 
the  development  of  our  human  and  material 
resources  through  universal  training,  aid  to 


education,  expansion  of  social  security, 
health  insurance,  housing,  and  scientific 
research. 

Thus  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
calls  for  total  expenditures  of  39.7  billion 
dollars.  Receipts  during  this  period  are  esti- 
mated under  existing  tax  laws  at  44.5  billion 
dollars.  This  will  balance  the  Budget  and 
provide  4.8  billion  dollars  which  should  be 
used  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  1948,  the  re- 
vised estimates  included  in  this  Budget  indi- 
cate expenditures  of  37.7  billion  dollars  and 
receipts  of  45.2  billion  dollars.  This  indi- 
cates a  surplus  of  7.5  billion  dollars  which 
should  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

Our  1949  Budget  reflects  a  number  of  im- 
portant decisions  involving  Government 
policies  which  deserve  special  attention. 

National  defense,  amounting  to  11  billion 
dollars,  accounts  for  28  percent  of  the  1949 
Budget,  as  it  will  in  1948.  The  net  increase 
over  1948  is  279  million  dollars,  which  is  less 
than  the  amount  needed  to  inaugurate  the 
program  of  universal  training.  The  total  for 
all  other  defense  activities  has  been  held  be- 
low the  1948  level.  Increases  in  the  most 
essential  activities,  such  as  aircraft  procure- 
ment and  civilian  reserves,  will  be  offset  by 
economies  and  reductions  elsewhere.  This 
Budget  emphasizes  progress  toward  a  mod- 
ern and  balanced  armed  force. 

International  affairs  and  finance,  amount- 
ing to  7  billion  dollars,  accounts  for  18  per- 
cent of  Budget  expenditures  in  1949  as  com- 
pared with  15  percent  in  1948.  The  cost  of 
the  new  aid  programs  will  be  largely  counter- 
balanced by  completion  or  sharp  reduction  of 
expenditures  for  the  British  loan,  UNRRA, 
post-UNRRA  relief,  and  certain  other  pro- 
grams. There  will  therefore  be  a  net  in- 
crease in  this  category  of  less  than  1.5  billion 
dollars.  The  new  international  program  is 
our  answer  to  an  unprecedented  challenge. 
We   are   undertaking  it   under    conditions 
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basically  different  from  any  which  we  have 
experienced  before.  I  have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  critical  importance  of  our  aid  to 
European  recovery,  which  represents  the 
bulk  of  this  expenditure.  The  sums  re- 
quested are  vital  to  the  success  of  this 
program. 

The  budgetary  implications  of  failure  to 
achieve  recovery  in  Europe  and  other  crucial 
areas  deserve  additional  emphasis.  Should 
failure  of  these  programs  result  in  a  further 
extension  of  totalitarian  rule,  we  would  have 
to  reexamine  our  security  position  and  take 
whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.  The  costs  of  added  military 
strength,  if  Europe  should  succumb  to  to- 
talitarian rule,  would  far  exceed  the  costs  of 
the  program  of  economic  aid  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Expenditures  for  national  defense  and  in- 
ternational activities  constitute  46  percent  of 
the  total  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
The  increases  in  national  defense  and  inter- 
national aid  programs  total  almost  1.8  billion 
dollars,  which  is  close  to  the  increase  of  the 
entire  Budget  over  1948. 

All  other  expenditures  of  the  Government 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949  are  estimated  at  21.6 
billion  dollars,  about  the  same  as  the  1948 
expenditures  in  these  categories.  Within  this 
total,  which  includes  6.1  billion  dollars  for 
veterans,  over  5.2  billion  dollars  for  interest, 
and  nearly  2  billion  dollars  for  refunds,  there 
are  a  number  of  reductions  resulting  from 
declining  programs  and  a  number  of  in- 
creases to  finance  activities  which  should  not 
be  deferred. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1949,  fewer  veterans 
will  be  requesting  educational  aid  and  need- 
ing unemployment  compensation  benefits 
than  in  1948,  but  expenditures  for  hospital 
construction  will  increase,  leaving  a  net  re- 
duction of  530  million  dollars  for  veterans* 
activities.  This  reduction  contemplates  con- 
tinuation of  existing  veterans'  programs  with 


the  same  types  of  benefits  as  have  been  avail- 
able this  year.  The  surplus  property  disposal 
program  is  nearing  completion,  and  under 
revised  legislation  should  cost  about  200 
million  dollars  less  than  in  the  current  year. 

New  legislative  proposals,  together  with 
expansions  in  present  programs  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  existing  laws,  ac- 
count for  the  increases  in  expenditures. 

Failure  to  improve  our  educational  sys- 
tem or  to  expand  flood-control  work  would 
mean  risking  the  loss  of  precious  resources — 
human  and  material.  Failure  to  adopt  a 
program  of  health  insurance  would  mean 
that  many  families  will  continue  to  go  with- 
out adequate  medical  care.  Failure  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  present  social  insur- 
ance and  to  increase  benefits  on  a  permanent 
basis  would  mean  too  much  reliance  upon 
relief,  whereas  more  reliance  on  insurance 
is  our  national  objective.  Failure  to  adopt 
a  long-range  housing  program  would  mean 
further  delay  in  achieving  decent  housing 
standards.  Failure  to  devote  needed  sums  to 
our  atomic  plant  would  mean  that  we  would 
be  derelict  in  the  use  of  one  of  our  most  val- 
uable resources.  Each  of  these  proposed  new 
and  expanded  programs  has  been  most  care- 
fully weighed.  All  these  programs  directly 
support  the  twofold  objective  of  building  eco- 
nomic and  individual  strength  and  health  in 
this  Nation,  and  of  better  preparing  this 
Nation  to  discharge  its  increased  responsi- 
bilities in  the  family  of  nations. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  preventing  further  inflation.  Both 
the  expenditure  and  revenue  proposals  of  this 
Budget  are  designed  to  avoid  inflationary 
effects  wherever  possible. 

To  this  end.  Government  purchases  of 
materials  in  short  supply  are  being  deferred 
where  feasible.  The  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment credit  and  of  Government  guarantees 
of  private  credit  is  being  restricted.  Further, 
I  am  not  recommending  at  this  time  cost-of- 
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living  increases  in  pay  for  military  and 
civilian  Government  personnel,  nor  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  benefits  for  our  veterans, 
social  insurance  beneficiaries,  retired  Federal 
employees,  and  other  similar  groups. 

The  rapid  increase  in  living  costs  during 
the  last  1 8  months  has  placed  a  serious 
burden  on  these  groups.  Yet,  to  offset  the 
cost-of-living  increase  since  the  last  time  pay 
or  benefit  rates  vv^ere  advanced  for  each 
group  would  add  at  least  2.4  billion  dollars 
to  Budget  expenditures  in  1949 — apart  from 
increases  that  would  be  paid  from  the  trust 
funds.  This  large  expenditure  would  add 
greatly  to  the  inflationary  pressures  in  our 
economy. 

The  wiser  approach,  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress,  is  to  enact  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  hold  living  costs  down. 
Enactment  of  that  program  will  give  relief 
not  only  to  Federal  personnel  and  annui- 
tants, but  to  our  citizens  generally.  In  the 
event  that  the  Congress  does  not  provide 


controls  adequate  for  this  purpose,  I  may 
have  to  recommend  further  adjustments  in 
pay  and  benefit  rates. 

The  question  of  taxation  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  framework  of  the  budgetary 
program  and  the  danger  of  further  inflation. 
One  of  our  most  effective  weapons  in  fight- 
ing inflation  is  a  substantial  Budget  surplus 
for  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  If  we 
make  this  protection  less  effective,  we  shall 
have  to  rely  much  more  heavily  on  direct 
price,  wage,  and  rationing  controls,  which 
we  all  agree  should  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Some  readjustment  is  required  to  afford 
relief  to  many  families  who  are  suffering 
great  hardship  from  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture. But  total  receipts  should  not  be  re- 
duced and  the  surpluses  for  1948  and  1949 
should  be  used  to  decrease  the  national  debt. 

This  Budget  reveals  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  deal.  It  demonstrates  alike  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  our  international 


Budget  Receipts 

[  Fiscal  years.     In  millions  ] 

Actual, 

Source  1947 

Direct  taxes  on  individuals: 

Individual  income  tax $19,  629 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 779 

Direct  taxes  on  corporations: 

Corporation  income  tax 6,  055 

Excess  profits  tax  and  other 3,  621 

Excise  taxes 7,  270 

Employment  taxes: 

Existing  legislation 2,  039 

Proposed    legislation 

Customs    494 

Deduct  (appropriations  to  trust  funds) : 

Existing  legislation i,  459 

Proposed    legislation 

Subtotal,  net  tax  revenues 38,  428 

Miscellaneous  receipts 4j  83 1 

Budget   receipts 43,  259 


Estimate, 
1948 

Estimate, 
1949 

$21,951 
842 

$22, 506 
816 

9,222 

326 

7,320 

10,  000 

158 

7,476 

2,409 
394 

2,493 
350 
378 

I,  627 

1,672 
350 

40,  837 
4»373 

42, 155 
2,322 

45,210 


44. 477 
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position  and  our  concern  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  domestic  economy.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  our  Budget  must  remain 
high  until  we  have  met  our  international 
responsibilities  and  can  see  the  way  clear  to  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world.  Prudence 
demands  that  we  plan  our  national  finances 
in  full  recognition  of  this  fact. 

BUDGET  RECEIPTS 

Net  tax  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
are  estimated  at  1.3  billion  dollars  higher 
than  the  present  estimate  for  1948,  and 
3.7  billion  dollars  higher  than  in  1947.  The 
estimates  assume  continuation  of  the  present 
high  levels  of  business  activity  and  incomes, 
continued  full  employment,  and  stable  prices 
close  to  the  present  level.  These  assump- 
tions presuppose  an  effective  anti-inflation 
program. 

Budget  receipts,  however,  will  decline 
from  1948  to  1949,  because  of  an  estimated 
reduction  of  2  billion  dollars  in  miscellaneous 
receipts,  most  of  which  is  due  to  a  decline 
in  receipts  from  sales  of  surplus  property. 

The  tax  adjustment  I  am  proposing  will 
mean  a  reduction  in  personal  income  taxes 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  corporation 
taxes.  The  estimates  in  the  Budget  for  these 
taxes  are  based  on  existing  legislation. 

Between  1947  and  1948,  revenues  from 
corporation  and  individual  income  taxes 
combined  increased  by  5.5  billion  dollars, 
more  than  offsetting  the  decline  of  3.2  billion 
dollars  in  excess  profits  tax  revenues.  Be- 
tween 1948  and  1949,  revenues  from  the  two 
types  of  income  taxes  will  increase  by  an 
added  1.3  billion  dollars.  These  increases 
are  largely  the  result  of  inflation  during  the 
past  18  months,  which  has  swelled  corpora- 
tion profits  and  aggregate  personal  incomes. 
Because  the  increase  in  tax  collections  lags 
behind  the  rise  in  profits  and  incomes,  the 


1948  increase  in  tax  collections  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  further  rise  in  1949. 

Excise  tax  and  employment  tax  receipts 
are  expected  to  increase  slightly  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949  as  a  result  of  continued  high  levels 
of  production  and  income.  Receipts  from 
customs,  however,  have  been  declining  in 
recent  months.  The  international  trade 
agreements  which  recently  became  effective 
may  cause  a  further  slight  drop  in  these  re- 
ceipts in  1949. 

The  expansion  of  existing  social  insurance 
programs  and  introduction  of  a  health  in- 
surance program,  under  proposed  legislation, 
will  add  an  estimated  350  million  dollars  of 
employment  taxes  to  gross  Budget  receipts, 
but  this  will  all  be  transferred  directly  to  the 
trust  accounts  without  reflection  in  Budget 
totals. 

RETIREMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  public  debt  on  June  30,  1947,  was 
258  billion  dollars.  Budget  surpluses  of  over 
7  billion  dollars  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  nearly  5  billion  dollars  next  year  should 
permit  further  reduction  to  246  billion  dol- 
lars by  June  30,  1949.  As  long  as  employ- 
ment and  income  continue  at  record  levels — 
and  especially  while  inflationary  dangers 
threaten — ^we  must  make  the  most  of  our 
opportunity  for  debt  retirement. 

The  retirement  of  public  debt  held  by 
banks,  other  private  institutions,  and  indi- 
viduals will  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
i2-billion-dollar  reduction  in  the  total,  since 
trust  accounts  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies will  accumulate  about  6  billion  dollars 
during  the  two  fiscal  years.  The  investment 
of  these  accumulations  in  Federal  securities 
will  permit  the  Treasury  to  retire  securities 
in  the  possession  of  other  holders. 

In  management  of  the  public  debt,  the 
major  goal  will  be  the  achievement  of  the 
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maximum  anti-inflationary  effect.  This  has 
been  our  policy  since  the  debt  reached  its 
peak  in  February  1946. 

Debt  held  by  the  commercial  banks  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  has  been  repaid 
out  of  excess  Treasury  balances,  the  Budget 
surplus,  trust  fund  accumulations,  and  the 
sale  of  savings  and  investment  bonds  to  the 
public.  The  v^hole  process  reduces  the 
volume  of  private  bank  deposits  and  so 
combats  inflationary  pressure. 

At  the  same  time,  v^e  shall  do  our  utmost 
to  increase  voluntary  savings  in  all  forms, 
particularly  the  purchase  of  savings  bonds. 

To  curtail  bank  credit  expansion,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury 
have  progressively  tightened  the  money 
market.  This  has  been  reflected  in  an  ad- 
justment in  interest  rates  and  a  better  bal- 
ance between  short-  and  long-term  rates. 
Hov^ever,  by  refunding  long-term  securities 
into  short-term  securities  v^e  have  minimized 


the  increase  in  the  average  interest  rate  paid 
by  the  Government  on  market  debt. 

BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Budget  total  includes  expenditures 
from  the  general  and  special  accounts  of  the 
Treasury  and  also  the  net  expenditures  from 
checking  accounts  of  Government  corpora- 
tions and  enterprises.  It  does  not  include 
trust  account  expenditures. 

Expenditures  in  relation  to  authoriza- 
tions.— Expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 
will  exceed  appropriations  for  that  year  by 
6.7  billion  dollars.  Of  the  1949  expendi- 
tures, 28.4  billion  dollars  will  be  made  from 
appropriations  recommended  in  this  Budget, 
including  5.4  billion  dollars  under  perma- 
nent appropriations.  Expenditures  of  more 
than  10.5  billion  dollars,  including  5  billion 
dollars  for  international  programs,  will  be 


Budget  Expenditures  and  Appropriations  by  Major  Programs 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program 

National  defense $14,  28 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Veterans'  services  and  benefits 

Social  welfare,  health,  and  security 

Housing  and  community  facilities 

Education  and  general  research 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources 

Natural    resources 

Transportation  and  communication 

Finance,  commerce,  and  industry 

Labor    

General  government 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Refunds   of   receipts 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

Adjustment  to  daily  Treasury  statement  basis 

Total  42,  505 


'Expenditures 

Appropri- 

Actual, 

'Estimate, 

Estimate, 

ations, 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

5i4»28i 

$10,746 

$11,025 

$10, 295 

6,540 

5,  533 

7,009 

2,  104 

7»37o 

6,032 

6, 102 

5,154 

1,379 

1,960 

2,028 

2,077 

403 

113 

38 

292 

76 

77 

387 

407 

1,248 

614 

906 

655 

628 

1,179 

1,626 

1,581 

587 

1,563 

I,  646 

1,549 

238 

372 

190 

171 

120 

97 

116 

117 

1,318 

1,473 

1,157 

1,065 

4,958 

5,200 

5,200 

5,250 

2,897 

2,049 

1,990 

1,990 

120 

200 

225 

+464 



37.  728        39,  669        32,  930 
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financed  by  appropriations  for  1948  or  earlier 
years.  The  remaining  expenditures  of  about 
700  million  dollars,  principally  net  expendi- 
tures of  Government  corporations  and  credit 
agencies,  will  be  made  under  other  types  of 
congressional  authoriz^ations. 

The  Budget  also  includes  recommended 
new  authority  for  Government  agencies  to 
make  contracts  amounting  to  1.9  billion 
dollars.  Before  expenditures  are  made  in 
payment  of  these  contracts,  the  funds  must 
be  provided  by  appropriations,  but  this  will 
not  be  necessary  until  later  years.  Within 
the  32.9  billion  dollars  of  appropriations 
recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  nearly 
1.7  billion  dollars  are  for  the  liquidation  of 
prior  contract  authorizations. 

Changes  in  expenditures, — The  major 
reasons  for  the  changes  in  the  national  de- 
fense, international,  and  veterans'  programs 
have  already  been  summarized. 

The  1949  Budget  expenditures  for  social 
welfare,  health,  and  security  involve  in- 
creases for  the  public  health  and  public  as- 
sistance programs,  and  initial  administrative 
costs  of  the  proposed  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. Trust  account  expenditures  for  bene- 
fit payments  will  also  increase. 

Expenditures  for  housing  and  community 
facilities  decrease.  Completion  of  veterans' 
re-use  housing  and  curtailment  of  mortgage 
purchases  more  than  offset  the  first-year  costs 
of  the  proposed  long-range  housing  program. 

The  increases  for  education  and  general 
research  result  mainly  from  the  proposed 
grants  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  to  aid  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  proposed  establishment 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  for  agricul- 
ture is  accounted  for  mainly  by  decreased  net 
receipts  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.   Proposed  revisions  in  price  support 


will  bring  some  savings  in  1949.  More  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  conservation  and 
use  program  is  recommended  for  the  1949 
crop  year. 

Natural  resources  expenditures  will  in- 
crease chiefly  because  of  higher  expenditures 
for  atomic  energy,  flood  control,  and  recla- 
mation. 

Major  increases  in  expenditures  for  trans- 
portation are  in  grants  for  highway  and  air- 
port construction,  and  direct  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors.  These  are  offset  in 
part  by  lower  Maritime  Commission 
expenditures. 

While  the  anti-inflation  program  will  re- 
quire higher  expenditures,  the  total  for  fi- 
nance, commerce,  and  industry  will  fall 
sharply  because  the  current  year  total  in- 
cludes the  nonrecurring  payment  of  war 
damage  insurance  profits  to  the  Treasury. 

The  increase  for  labor  is  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  to  restore  essential 
services  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  to 
cover  increased  costs  of  the  public  employ- 
ment offices. 

General  government  expenditures  will  de- 
crease, chiefly  because  of  lower  expenditures 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  property. 

Although  the  public  debt  will  be  lower,  in- 
terest payments  will  increase  somewhat, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  higher  accruals  on  sav- 
ings bonds  as  they  approach  maturity. 

Tax  refunds  will  decrease  mainly  because 
of  lower  refunds  arising  from  adjustment 
of  wartime  corporate  tax  liabilities. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Budget  I  di- 
rected all  departments  and  agencies  to  plan 
to  continue  their  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  at  or  below  their  operating  levels  in 
1948.  Exceptions  were  made  only  where 
activities  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  Many 
departmental  requests  to  perform  desirable 
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services  have  been  refused.  Throughout  the 
Federal  Government  changes  in  activities 
will  be  made  to  achieve  the  rigid  standards 
of  operating  economy  which  have  governed 
the  preparation  of  this  Budget. 

Specific  Programs 
national  defense 

Since  the  close  of  hostilities,  we  have  re- 
duced our  armed  services  to  a  small  fraction 
of  their  wartime  strength.  Nevertheless,  na- 
tional defense  remains  the  largest  single 
Government  program.  The  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  task  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  140  million  people  in  the  oc- 
cupied areas  require  heavy  expenditures. 

The  enactment  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  will  enable  us  to  move  more 
rapidly  toward  an  integrated  and  balanced 
national  defense  program.  The  amounts  we 
can  afford  to  spend  for  national  defense,  as 
for  any  other  program,  are  necessarily  lim- 
ited. The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  co- 
ordinating agencies  provided  by  this  act  are 
now  engaged  in  reviewing  the  missions  and 
programs  of  the  services  in  order  to  attain 
the  most  effective  defense  possible  within 
these  limits. 

In  this  Budget,  we  provide  only  for  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment.  For  the  Air  Force, 
the  Budget  will  permit  a  higher  level  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  aircraft  procurement. 
For  the  Army,  it  will  provide  for  improved 
equipment  for  small,  highly  mobile  tactical 
ground  forces,  as  well  as  for  occupation 
troops  and  their  support.  For  the  Navy, 
it  will  provide  for  maintaining  the  fleet  and 
naval  aviation  at  the  1948  strength,  but  with 
increased  aircraft  procurement. 

One  basic  element  of  a  balanced  national 
security  program  which  I  have  repeatedly 


urged — universal  training — ^is  still  lacking. 
A  national  program  of  broad  training  for  all 
young  men  is  necessary  to  provide  a  firm 
base  for  small  standing  forces  to  be  aug- 
mented, when  necessary,  by  trained  reserve 
components.  Such  training  should  make 
possible  an  ultimate  reduction  in  our  stand- 
ing forces.  In  anticipation  of  early  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  a  program  of  universal 
training  along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training,  I  have  included  400  million  dollars 
in  the  expenditure  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949.  This  is  the  first-year  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram which  in  full  operation  will  cost  about 
2  billion  dollars  annually. 

Expenditures. — ^A  net  increase  of  279  mil- 
lion dollars  in  total  national  defense  outlays 
is  estimated  in  fiscal  year  1949.  Apart  from 
readjustments  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy,  the  most  substantial 
increases  are  for  universal  training  and 
stockpiling,  and  the  largest  decreases  are  in 
terminal-leave  payments  and  other  war 
liquidation  expenses. 

This  Budget  is  the  first  to  provide  for  a  full 
year's  op)eration  of  the  facilities  established 
by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  for  co- 
ordination and  direction  of  our  defense,  both 
within  the  National  Military  Establishment 
and  by  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

Expenditures  for  Air,  Army,  and  Naval 
defense  are  estimated  at  more  than  10.3  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 — slightly 
less  than  in  the  present  year.  These  expendi- 
tures cover  pay  and  maintenance  of  military 
personnel,  civilian-reserve  components,  re- 
search and  development,  aircraft  procure- 
ment, naval  ship  construction,  and  military 
and  naval  public  works,  as  well  as  other 
equipment  and  general  operating  expenses. 
Each  of  these  is  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Pay  and  maintenance  of  military  person- 
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National  Defense 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency 

Direction  and  coordination  of  defense. 

Air  and  Army  defense: 

Pay  and  maintenance  of  military  personnel 

All  other  (present  programs) 

Reserve  components  (proposed  legislation) 

Public  works  (proposed  legislation) 

Naval  defense  (including  naval  air  arm) : 

Pay  and  maintenance  of  military  personnel 

All  other  (present  programs) 

Public  works  (proposed  legislation) 

Activities  supporting  defense: 

Terminal-leave  pay  for  enlisted  personnel 

Lend-lease  liquidation  (excluding  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment)  

Military  stockpiling   (Treasury) 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Other    

Universal  training   (proposed  legislation) 


Expenditures 

Approprt- 

4ctual,      Estimate,     Estimate,       ations, 
1947  1948  1949  1949 
$2              $11  $11 


$4,  326 
1,968 


2,374 
3,184 


1,998 

340 
II 
49 
31 


3»325 
2,879 


30 

1,659 

2,458 

9 

283 

83 

no 

—  102 

9 


3,128 
2,904 

13 
140 

1,581 

2,535 
26 


305 
-28 

4 
400 


3,100 

2,752 

16 

20 

1,569 

1,938 

25 


360 


4 
500 


Total 


14,281         10,746         11,025 


10, 295 


nel,  excluding  civilian  reserves,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949  v^^ill  require  an  estimated  4.7  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  45  percent  of  the  10.3  billion 
dollars.  This  estimate  will  provide  for  an 
average  military  strength  of  1,423,000  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1949, 
about  the  same  as  the  current  strength  of 
the  armed  forces.  Existing  recruitment  in- 
ducements appear  to  be  adequate  to  main- 
tain these  forces.  Pay,  subsistence,  travel, 
welfare,  training,  clothing,  and  medical  ex- 
penditures will  average  about  3,300  dollars 
a  man  in  the  armed  forces — ^nearly  two  and 
one-half  times  the  cost  a  decade  ago. 

For  the  civilian-reserve  components,  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
are  nearly  600  million  dollars,  an  increase 
of  about  one-half  from  the  present  year. 
This  includes  13  million  dollars  under  pro- 
posed legislation,  mainly  for  additional  drill 
pay.   These  organizations  are  also  being  pro- 


vided with  equipment,  facilities,  and  supplies 
procured  and  paid  for  during  the  war. 

Expenditures  for  military  research  and 
development — exclusive  of  those  for  atomic 
weapons,  construction  of  facilities,  and  pay 
of  military  personnel  engaged  on  research 
projects — ^will  remain  at  about  550  million 
dollars  in  the  coming  year.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  expenditures  will  be  in  aviation 
and  related  fields. 

Increased  replacement  of  aircraft  is  essen- 
tial in  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  support  our  air 
arms  at  the  planned  levels.  Wartime  re- 
serves of  planes  and  parts  are  becoming 
depleted  or  obsolete.  Expenditures  for 
procurement  of  complete  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1949  are  estimated  at  900  million  dol- 
lars— an  increase  of  about  150  million  dollars 
over  the  current  year.  Expenditures  in  1950 
for  this  purpose  will  rise  again  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  increase  of  over  30  percent  in 
1949  authorizations.    The  plans  for  the  Air 
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Force  contemplate  operation  of  55  combat 
groups  and  17  separate  squadrons. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  naval  ship 
construction  will  amount  to  312  million  dol- 
lars in  the  fiscal  year  1949,  an  increase  of  34 
million  dollars  over  1948.  At  present  the 
Navy  is  required  by  law  to  complete  certain 
ships  authorized  and  started  during  the  war. 
To  assist  in  modernizing  the  fleet,  I  recom- 
mend that  this  provision  be  repealed.  The 
partially  completed  ships  would  then  be  held 
in  reserve.  I  also  recommend  that  230  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  money  that  would  have 
been  spent  to  complete  these  ships  and  con- 
vert them  to  advanced  design  be  used  for  the 
construction,  during  the  next  few  years,  of 
improved  types  of  vessels.  This  substitution 
will  mean  a  more  efficient  fleet. 

For  construction  of  military  and  naval 
public  works,  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1949  are  estimated  at  334  million  dollars,  as 
compared  with  409  million  dollars  in  the 
current  year.  Both  estimates  include  antici- 
pated expenditures  under  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  provide  es- 
sential housing  for  troops  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas  and  other  construction  of 
high  priority,  such  as  research  facilities. 

The  remaining  expenditures  of  about  2.9 
billion  dollars  for  the  defense  activities  of 
the  National  Military  Establishment  are  for 
equipment,  supplies,  and  civilian  payroll  for 
maintenance  and  operation.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1949  the  bulk  of  this  expenditure  will 
be  to  pay  civilian  woi^kers  engaged  in  indus- 
trial, supply,  maintenance,  and  administra- 
tive activities,  overseas  and  in  the  United 
States,  on  defense  programs.  About  40  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  civilian  employees  will  be 
engaged  in  defense  activities.  Procurement 
of  equipment  and  supplies  other  than  aircraft 
will  be  limited  chiefly  to  developmental  and 
test  items  and  some  new  equipment  for 
ground  force  units.  Limited  provision  is 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  stand-by  plants 


and  facilities  and  for  industrial  mobilization 
planning. 

Aside  from  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment, the  most  important  expenditures 
for  defense  activities  in  1949  will  be  for  mili- 
tary stockpiling,  particularly  to  build  up  re- 
serves of  those  raw  materials  and  supplies 
which  must  be  obtained  from  overseas 
sources  that  might  be  cut  off  in  time  of  war. 
Although  procurement  of  materials  for  the 
strategic  stockpile  is  behind  schedule,  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  procurement  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949  are  held  to  285  million 
dollars  because  of  the  urgent  need  for  such 
materials  to  promote  world  recovery,  and 
the  prevailing  shortages  with  attendant  high 
prices.  In  addition  to  the  new  procurement, 
transfers  from  Government-owned  stocks  to 
the  stockpile  which  began  in  1947  will  con- 
tinue, with  expenditures  of  20  million  dollars 
for  processing  in  fiscal  year  1949.  The  value 
of  these  transferred  materials  will  amount  to 
an  estimated  400  million  dollars  in  all  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Appropriations  and  other  authoriza- 
tions,— Appropriations  of  10.3  billion  dollars 
will  be  necessary  for  national  defense  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  This  amount  includes  esti- 
mates of  500  million  dollars  in  appropriations 
for  universal  training  and  61  million  dollars 
for  other  proposed  legislation,  largely  for 
military  construction. 

Excluding  565  million  dollars  in  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  obligations  under  prior 
contract  authorizations,  the  new  appropri- 
ations recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
amount  to  9.7  billion  dollars.  In  addition, 
new  contract  authorizations  of  about  1.2 
billion  dollars  are  required — 923  million  dol- 
lars for  aircraft  procurement,  65  million 
dollars  for  public  works,  and  230  million 
dollars  for  naval  ship  construction. 

Thus,  I  am  recommending  new  authority 
to  obligate  totaling  10.9  billion  dollars  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949,  which  will  permit  expendi- 
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tures  both  in  1949  and  later  years.  Of  this 
amount  nearly  50  percent  will  be  devoted 
to  defense  aviation.  For  1948,  the  corre- 
sponding total  authority  to  obligate  is  10.4 
billion  dollars.  The  increase  is  mainly  for 
the  proposed  universal  training  program  and 
for  strategic  stockpiling. 

I  am  also  requesting  authority  to  continue 
available  for  expenditure  an  estimated  380 
million  dollars  of  appropriations  obligated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1946  and  earlier  years, 
largely  for  aircraft  procurement  contracts 
and  for  military  construction.  This  exten- 
sion will  permit  liquidation  of  outstanding 
contracts  on  which  deliveries  have  been 
delayed. 

Appropriations  for  major  activities  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Army  have  not  yet  been 
separated.  In  addition  to  obligations  under 
direct  appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  about  half  of  those  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949  will  be  for  the  Air  Force.  The  com- 
plete recasting  of  the  appropriations  struc- 
ture necessary  to  separate  the  accounts  of 
these  two  Departments  is  now  in  process, 
but  could  not  be  completed  in  the  short 
time  since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Security  Act. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  FINANCE 

Our  new  international  programs  for  Euro- 
pean aid  have  been  fully  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  recent  messages.  The  appropri- 
ation already  enacted  will  provide  "stopgap" 
assistance  through  next  March  to  the  Euro- 
pean countries  in  most  urgent  need — ^France, 
Italy,  and  Austria — as  well  as  aid  to  China. 
It  is  essential  that  we  move  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  a  positive  program  for  promotion 
of  European  recovery. 

In  addition  to  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, other  international-aid  programs  for 
several  countries,  including  China,  are  pro- 


vided for  under  proposed  legislation.  Defi- 
nite recommendations  on  these  programs 
will  be  transmitted  shortly.  Also,  I  urge 
again  enactment  of  the  inter-American  mil- 
itary cooperation  bill  proposed  last  May. 
Estimates  of  appropriations  and  expenditures 
for  this  group  of  programs  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Budget. 

Expenditures, — By  far  the  largest  interna- 
tional expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 
will  be  under  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram— ^4  billion  dollars,  in  addition  to  500 
million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  Ex- 
penditures under  other  proposed  legislation 
for  aid  are  estimated  at  60  million  dollars 
in  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  440  million  dollars 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  will  continue  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949  to  make  loans  to  expand 
international  trade  and  promote  economic 
development,  particularly  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  need  for  such  loans  will 
decline,  however,  when  the  dollar  problem 
of  Western  Hemisphere  countries  is  eased 
as  a  result  of  purchases  in  these  countries 
under  the  European  recovery  program.  Dis- 
bursements of  the  Bank's  funds  will  also  de- 
cline because  its  large  loan  authorizations  to 
several  European  countries  are  rapidly  being 
exhausted  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Plans  for  the  European  recovery  program 
call  for  use  of  the  Bank's  facilities  to  admin- 
ister loans  made  under  the  new  program. 

The  largest  expenditures  for  foreign  relief 
now  fall  under  the  occupied-areas  program. 
These  expenditures  are  handled  by  the  Army 
and  are  chiefly  for  shipments  of  goods  to 
prevent  disease  and  unrest.  They  will  in- 
crease in  both  the  1948  and  1949  fiscal  years. 
The  increase  in  1948  will  be  caused  largely 
by  sharply  higher  prices,  a  severe  German 
crop  failure,  extensive  storm  damage  to 
Japanese  crops,  and  the  British  dollar  short- 
age. Since  the  United  Kingdom  is  no  longer 
able  to  meet  dollar  costs  for  essential  supplies 
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International  Affairs  and  Finance 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Program  or  agency 
Reconstruction  and  stabilization: 

European  recovery  program  (proposed  legislation) 

Other  proposed  aid  legislation 

Export-Import   Bank   loans 

Treasury  loan  to  United  Kingdom 

Subscriptions  to  International  Bank  and  Fund 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loans  to  United  King- 
dom     

U.S.  Commercial  Company 

Greek-Turkish  aid  (act  of  1947) 

Foreign  relief: 

Foreign  (interim)  aid  (Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947) 

Army  (occupied  countries) 

Relief  assistance  to  war-devastated  areas  (post-UNRRA) . . 

UNRRA    

International  Refugee  Organization 

Other    

Philippine  war  damage  and  rehabilitation: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation  for  veterans*  benefits 

Membership  in  international  organizations: 

Present  programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Foreign  relations: 

Department  of  State: 

Present    programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Other    

Total 


'Expenditures 

Appropri- 
ations, 

Actual, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

$500 

$4,  000 

C) 

60 

440 

^$450 

$937 

736 

500 

2,050 

I,  700 

1,426 

-38 

—40 

—40 

—47 

63 

275 

119 

375 

165 

514 

998 

1,250 

I,  250 

272 

60 

1,489 

201 

I 

71 

71 

71 

3 

0 

73 

95 

180 

116 

16 

16 

17 

25 

24 

24 

15 

34 

4 

III 

160 

164 

151 

20 

16 

20 

6 

7 

7 

I 

6, 540  5»  533  7>  009  2, 104 

^  A  1948  supplemental  appropriation  of  6.8  billion  dollars  is  anticipated  for  the  period  from  April  i,  1948, 
to  June  30,  1949. 

*  A  1948  supplemental  appropriation  of  300  million  dollars  is  also  included  in  this  Budget. 
'  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


for  the  bizonal  area  of  Germany  the  United 
States  is  now  assuming  this  expense.  The 
British  will  continue  to  finance  purchases 
from  sterling  areas.  Expenditures  under  this 
program  will  increase  still  further  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949  because  all  dollar  costs  of 
imports  for  relief  in  the  bizonal  area  must 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year. 
Expenditures  under  the  interim-aid  and 


post-UNRRA  programs  will  be  completed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949.  Most  of  the  ship- 
ments under  these  programs  will  be  made  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  but  expenditures  lag 
behind  shipments. 

Payments  to  the  Philippine  Republic  to 
make  partial  compensation  for  war  damage 
and  to  aid  in  its  rehabilitation  are  now  in- 
creasing. I  renew  the  recommendation  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  carry  out 
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our  pledge  to  provide  certain  benefits  to 
Philippine  veterans. 

Estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949 
for  membership  in  international  organiza- 
tions include  disbursement  of  part  of  a  pro- 
posed loan  to  the  United  Nations  for 
construction  of  permanent  headquarters. 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  State 
includes  amounts  needed  under  proposed 
legislation  to  carry  out  an  effective  foreign 
informational  and  cultural  program.  This 
program  is  essential  in  order  to  present  to 
the  w^orld  an  accurate  picture  of  United 
States  policies  and  to  counter  misleading 
propaganda.  An  adequate  information  pro- 
gram will  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  international  political  and  economic 
policies,  especially  in  Europe. 

Appropriations, — A  supplemental  1948  ap- 
propriation of  6.8  billion  dollars  is  included 
in  this  Budget  for  the  first  15  months  of  the 
European  recovery  program.  This  appro- 
priation v^ould  be  available  for  obligation 
through  the  fiscal  year  1949,  and  v^ould  be 
used  mainly  in  that  year.  Experience  with 
programs  involving  similar  procurement 
problems  indicates  that  the  margin  between 
the  recommended  appropriation  and  the  4.5 
billion-dollar  expenditure  estimate  during 
the  same  period  is  reasonable.  To  permit 
systematic  and  economical  placement  of  or- 
ders for  later  delivery,  appropriations  must 
be  substantially  greater  than  expenditures  in 
the  initial  phase  of  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion, bills  for  a  portion  of  the  goods  shipped 
in  one  fiscal  year  are  not  paid  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  this  lag  of  expenditures  is 
particularly  significant  in  a  large  new 
program. 

Other  recommended  1948  supplemental 
appropriations,  to  be  spent  mainly  in  1949 
and  later  years,  include  300  million  dollars 
for  other  foreign-aid  programs,  65  million 
dollars  for  the  loan  to  the  United  Nations  for 
headquarters     construction,     and     smaller 


amounts  for  Department  of  State  programs. 
Because  of  the  large  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  international  activities  recom- 
mended for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  appropria- 
tions for  1949  total  only  2.1  billion  dollars. 
The  two  main  items  are  1,250  million  dollars 
for  the  Army  programs  in  occupied  areas 
and  an  estimate  of  450  million  dollars  for  aid 
programs  under  proposed  legislation.  Rec- 
ommended appropriations  totaling  133  mil- 
lion dollars  for  Philippine  programs  are  be- 
low estimated  expenditures  because  a  portion 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year 
will  remain  available  for  expenditure  next 
year. 

veterans'  services  and  benefits 

During  the  past  year  about  900,000  World 
War  II  servicemen  returned  to  civilian  life, 
increasing  the  number  of  World  War  II 
veterans  to  14.7  million  and  the  total  veteran 
population  to  18.6  million.  Within  a  decade, 
veterans  and  their  immediate  dependents 
will  constitute  more  than  two-fifths  of  our 
entire  population.  Many  of  our  veterans 
have  rights  under  more  than  one  provision 
of  Federal  law  and,  although  the  readjust- 
ment program  has  now  passed  its  peak,  vet- 
erans' benefits  will  remain  a  large  part  of  the 
Federal  Budget  for  many  years  to  come. 

While  the  veterans'  program  has  largely 
accomplished  its  original  purposes,  certain 
aspects  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  need  modification.  The  law  is  being 
used  in  some  cases  to  provide  training  for 
avocational  or  leisure-time  activity  at  high 
cost  to  the  Government  and  without  com- 
mensurate benefit  to  veterans.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  does  not  have  adequate 
authority  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  funds 
under  this  act  to  constructive  educational 
and  vocational  programs.  A  reexamination 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  law  and  suitable 
modification  of  its  provisions  should  result 
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Veterans'  Services  and  Benefits 
{Excluding  trust  accounts) 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Actual, 

Program  or  agency  1947 

Readjustment  benefits  (Veterans'  Administration): 

Education  and  training $2, 122 

Unemployment  and  self -employment  allowances i,  444 

Loan  guarantee 75 

Other 

Pensions   (Veterans'  Administration) i,  929 

Insurance   (Veterans*  Administration) 840 

Hospitals,  other  services,  and  administrative  costs: 
Construction: 

Veterans'  Administration 19 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Army) 9 

Federal  Works  Agency 26 

Current  expenses: 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Hospital  and  medical  care 425 

Other   activities 472 

All  other  agencies 9 

Total 7,  370 


in  substantial  savings.  These  savings  should 
more  than  offset  such  limited  increases  of 
other  benefits  as  may  be  justified. 

Expenditures, — Expenditures  for  readjust- 
ment benefits  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  v^ill 
amount  to  an  estimated  2.6  billion  dollars — 
a  decline  of  756  million  dollars  from  ex- 
penditures in  the  current  year. 

College,  school,  and  job  training  is  now^ 
expected  to  reach  its  peak  in  the  fiscal  year 
1948,  with  an  average  of  2,250,000  veterans 
enrolled.  For  the  fiscal  year  1949,  average 
enrollment  is  expected  to  fall  to  1,730,000 
students  and  trainees.  The  number  v^ill  de- 
cline in  all  programs  except  institutional  on- 
the-farm  training. 

In  recent  months  the  number  of  veterans 
(drawing  unemployment  and  self-employ- 
ment allowances  has  been  substantially 
smaller  than  previously  expected.  The  1948 
appropriations  approved  by  the  Congress 
provided  for  an  average  of  925,000  on  the 


Expenditures 

Appropri- 

Estimate,     Estimate,      ations, 
1948  1949  1949 


$2, 532 

$2 

,029' 

669 

412 
0  / 

$1,971 

79 

87 

71 

67J 

2,055 

2 

,105 

1,948 

154 

60 

58 

50 

112 

230 

77 

300 

52 

6 

520 

615 

639 

368 

308 

306 

4 

2 

2 

6,  632  6, 102  5, 154 


rolls.  The  present  estimates  provide  for  an 
average  of  625,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1948, 
with  a  further  reduction  to  390,000,  on  the 
average,  in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Under  the  loan-guarantee  provisions  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  veterans 
obtained  about  635,000  loans  amounting  to 
3.6  billion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1947. 
About  90  percent  of  the  loans  are  on  resi- 
dential property  and  the  remainder  are  for 
business  or  farm  purposes.  The  Govern- 
ment's obligation  under  the  guarantee  and 
insurance  provisions  runs  to  nearly  one-half 
of  the  face  value  of  these  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Government  makes  on  behalf  of 
the  veterans  a  principal  payment  equal  to  4 
percent  of  the  guaranteed  portions  of  the 
loans.  The  estimates  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  the  1947  rate  for  the  loan-guarantee 
program  in  both  the  fiscal  years  1948  and 
1949.  However,  in  both  years  higher  ex- 
penditures will  be  required  to  meet  losses 
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and  to  permit  property  acquisitions  under 
loan  defaults. 

Compensation  and  pension  payments  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  are  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  2,923,000  claim- 
ants in  fiscal  year  1948  and  3,010,000  claim- 
ants in  fiscal  year  1949.  The  expenditure 
estimate  of  2.1  billion  dollars  for  1949  in- 
cludes 242  million  dollars  for  subsistence 
allowances  for  disabled  trainees  and  students. 

New  hospitals  and  domiciliary  facilities 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
number  of  veterans  who  apply  for  care.  The 
construction  and  improvement  of  facilities 
to  cost  over  i.i  billion  dollars  has  already 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress,  but  has 
been  delayed  by  unduly  high  bids  and  by 
shortages  of  materials.  The  present  expendi- 
ture estimates  assume  that  one-half  of  the 
work  on  the  total  authorized  program  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1949. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  medical, 
hospital,  and  domiciliary-care  program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  increase  sub- 
stantially again  in  the  fiscal  year  1949,  largely 
because  of  the  steady  rise  in  patient  load, 
which  will  average  148,000  in  fiscal  year 
1949.  The  out-patient  care  program  will 
cost  slightly  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  than 
in  the  current  year,  but  will  provide  treat- 
ment for  over  6  million  veterans. 


Declining  work  loads  and  improvements 
in  administrative  procedures  will  reduce  op- 
erating and  administrative  expenditures  for 
other  programs. 

Expenditures  for  insurance,  mosdy  trans- 
fers to  the  national  service  life  insurance 
trust  fund,  will  continue  to  decline  in  1949. 
The  cumulative  cost  to  the  Government  of 
insurance  due  to  war  hazards  in  World  War 
II  will  exceed  3.6  billion  dollars  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Trust  accounts, — ^Premiums  from  veteran 
policyholders,  supplemented  by  Government 
payments  to  cover  war  hazards,  have  resulted 
in  substantial  accumulations  in  the  national 
service  life  insurance  and  Government  life 
insurance  trust  funds.  The  assets  of  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  trust  fund  will 
reach  an  estimated  7.3  billion  dollars  by 
June  30,  1949. 

A  dividend  estimated  at  between  i  and  2 
billion  dollars  will  probably  become  payable 
to  the  servicemen  who  hold  or  have  held 
national  service  life  insurance.  This  divi- 
dend cannot  be  paid,  however,  until  the 
financial  liabilities  of  the  fund  and  its  legal 
status  are  determined.  Because  of  these  un- 
certainties, the  payment  of  the  dividend  is 
not  now  included  in  estimated  trust  account 
expenditures.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  gradually  catching  up  on  the  process- 
ing of  the  basic  insurance  records.     The 


Veterans*  Life  Insurance  Funds 

{Trust  accounts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Item 
Receipts: 

Transfers  from  general  and  special  accounts 

Premiums,  interest  and  other 

Total 

Expenditures  for  benefits,  refunds,  and  other  (deduct) 

Net   accumulation 


Actual, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1947 

1948 

1949 

$822 

$147 

$46 

816 

659 

806 

698 

1,638 

744 

349 

372 

376 

434 


368 
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general  contingency  reserve  includes  expend- 
itures to  administer  payment  of  the  dividend 
if  the  exact  status  of  the  fund  is  clarified 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Appropriations  and  other  authoriza- 
tions.— To  cover  the  expenditures  necessary 
for  veterans'  programs,  appropriations  of  5.2 
billion  dollars  are  recommended  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  The  difference  of  about  950 
million  dollars  between  estimated  expendi- 
tures and  appropriations  v^^ill  be  covered  by 
unexpended  balances  from  fiscal  year  1948 
and  prior  appropriations. 

The  appropriations  estimated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949  include  230  million  dollars  to 
liquidate  obligations  incurred  under  contract 
authorizations  for  the  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary construction  program.  Nev^  contract 
authorizations  of  43  million  dollars  are  also 
requested,  in  part  for  modernization  of 
hospital  facilities  and  in  part  to  cover  the 
increased  construction  cost  of  previously 
authorized  hospitals. 

SOCIAL  V^ELFARE,  HEALTH,  AND  SECURITY 

In  the  existing  social  security  programs  v^e 
have  a  tried  and  successful  framework 
within  which  to  construct  an  integrated, 
comprehensive  system  providing  for  all  citi- 
zens some  protection  against  the  major  eco- 
nomic hazards  of  our  society.  We  have 
made  real  progress  toward  our  objective,  but 
it  is  still  far  from  realized. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  proposed  meas- 
ures which,  taken  together,  would  com- 
plete our  present  system  to  a  substantial 
degree,  and  would  provide  protection  in- 
creasingly on  a  social  insurance  basis.  I 
intend  shortly  to  discuss  this  legislative  pro- 
gram in  a  special  message  to  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  proposals  would  have  imme- 
diate fiscal  effects,  and  I  have  accordingly 
included  estimates  for  the  following  items: 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance. — Exten- 


sion of  coverage  to  all  gainful  workers,  in- 
cluding agricultural  and  domestic  employees, 
farmers,  and  other  self-employed  persons. 

Increases  in  individual  benefit  amounts 
and  in  the  maximum  amount  of  earnings 
taxable. 

Health  program. — Provision  of  a  national 
system  of  health  insurance  and  improved 
services  and  facilities  for  public  health  and 
medical  care. 

Unemployment  compensation. — Extension 
of  coverage  to  employees  of  small  businesses 
and  as  many  other  groups  as  feasible. 

Public  assistance. — Broadening  of  Federal 
aid  to  include  general  assistance,  and  allot- 
ment of  Federal  grants  for  public  assistance 
so  as  to  relate  them  to  the  financial  resources 
and  needs  of  each  State. 
Other  proposals,  such  as  temporary  and 
permanent  disability  insurance  benefits, 
would  not  affect  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949. 

Expenditures. — My  recommendations  for 
legislation  involve  Budget  expenditures  esti- 
mated at  116  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  mainly  for  revisions  of  public  assistance 
and  initial  administrative  costs  of  the  medi- 
cal-care program.  The  other  proposals 
would  be  self-financed  through  trust 
accounts. 

Federal  grants  to  States  for  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  compensation — the 
only  Budget  expenditure  for  this  Federal- 
State  program — are  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1949  at  slightly  above  the  level  for  the  current 
year.  This  rise  reflects  higher  State  salaries 
and  operating  costs. 

Railroad  retirement  expenditures  for  re- 
tirement and  dependency  insurance,  which 
consist  almost  entirely  of  transfers  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  trust  account,  are  deter- 
mined by  railroad  pay-roll  tax  receipts. 
These  are  expected  to  remain  at  their  present 
high  level  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  un- 
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Social  Welfare,  Health,  and  Security 
(Excluding  trust  accounts) 


[  Fiscal  years.     In  millions  ] 


Expenditures 


Program  or  agency 
Unemployment  and  accident  compensation: 

Federal  Security  Agency 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Retirement  and  dependency  insurance: 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Federal  Security  Agency  and  other 

Assistance  to  the  aged  and  other  special  groups: 
Federal  Security  Agency: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

School  lunch  (Agriculture) 

Promotion  of  public  health: 
Federal  Security  Agency: 

Present  programs 

Health  program  (proposed  legislation) 

Stream  pollution  abatement  (proposed  legislation)  . 

Federal  Works  Agency  and  other 

Crime  control  and  correction 

Other     

Total    


Actual, 
1947 


14 


303 
3 


662 


76 


Estimate, 
1948 

$82 
15 

764 
3 


758 


Estimate, 
1949 


62 


■  Appropri- 
ations, 
1949 


14 

579 
6 


828 

100 

66 


15 

642 
6 


822 
100 

65 


140 

163 

211 

222 

15 

15 

I 

I 

13 

15 

24 

15 

79 

87 

84 

82 

12 

II 

13 

4 

1,379 


1,960 


2,077 


usually  high  because  it  includes  approxi- 
mately 200  million  dollars  properly  allocable 
to  previous  years'  operations  which  could  not 
be  transferred  until  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion was  enacted  early  in  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
An  increase  in  expenditures  for  assistance 
to  the  aged  and  other  special  groups  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949  is  occasioned  by  higher  an- 
ticipated public  assistance  payments.  Re- 
cently the  Congress  extended  until  1950  the 
temporary  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of 
these  payments.  In  view  of  the  upward 
trend  in  both  benefit  levels  and  case  loads, 
the  Federal  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
under  existing  legislation  are  expected  to 
continue  to  rise.  An  additional  100  million 
dollars  for  public  assistance  has  been  in- 
cluded as  an  estimate  of  expenditures  under 
the  proposed  legislation  for  improving  this 
program. 


An  increase  in  Federal  Security  Agency 
expenditures  for  public  health  work  in  1949 
results  primarily  from  progress  in  the  Fed- 
eral-aid hospital  construction  program,  and 
from  some  expansion  in  other  grants-in-aid 
and  in  research  activities.  The  expenditure 
estimates  include  1.4  million  dollars  for  sur- 
veys under  the  stream  pollution  abatement 
program  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  The  rise  in  Federal  Works 
Agency  expenditures  for  health  purposes  is 
in  items  for  construction  of  hospital  and  re- 
search facilities  in  and  near  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Trust  accounts, — All  social  insurance  bene- 
fit payments  are  made  direcdy  from  trust 
funds.  The  handling  of  contributions  varies. 
Thus,  the  pay-roll  taxes  collected  by  the 
States  to  finance  unemployment  compensa- 
tion are  deposited  directly  in  a  Federal  trust 
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Social  Welfare,  Health,  and  Security 

{Major  trust  accounts) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Actual, 

Fund  and  item  jg4y 
Unemployment  trust  fund: 
Receipts: 

Deposits  by  States  and  railroad  unemployment  taxes $1, 143 

Interest    , 147 

Extension  of  coverage  (proposed  legislation) 

Payments:  State  and  railroad  unemployment  withdrawals 869 

Net  accumulation  (including  proposed  legislation) 420 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund: 
Receipts: 

Appropriation  from  general  receipts i,  459 

Interest  and   other 163 

Extension  of  coverage  and  raising  of  tax  base  (proposed  legislation)  .  .  

Payments  of  benefits  and  administrative  expenses: 

Existing   legislation 466 

Proposed  legislation 

Net  accumulation  (including  proposed  legislation) i>  I57 

Railroad  retirement  account: 

Receipts: 

Transfers  from  Budget  accounts 298 

Interest   24 

Payments  of  benefits 173 

Net  accumulation 149 

Federal  employees*  retirement  funds: 
Receipts: 

Salary  deductions  and  transfers  from  Budget  accounts 483 

Interest   95 

Payments  of  annuities  and  refunds 323 

Net  accumulation 255 

Health  insurance  trust  fund  (proposed  legislation): 

Receipts  from  pay-roll  contributions 

Payments  of  benefits 

Net  accumulation 


Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1948 

1949 

$1,238 

$1,231 

166 

186 

20 

814 

906 

590 

531 

1,627 

1,672 

193 

222 

200 

556 

649 

175 

I,  264 

I,  270 

758 

575 

40 

55 

229 

232 

570 

398 

470 

465 

105 

115 

241 

250 

333 

330 

150 

150 

account,  as  are  nearly  all  the  taxes  collected 
for  railroad  unemployment  insurance.  For 
the  railroad  retirement  system,  pay-roll  tax 
collections  are  included  in  Budget  receipts 
and  the  transfers  to  the  trust  account  appear 


as  Budget  expenditures.  The  proceeds  of 
Federal  pay-roll  taxes  which  finance  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  are  transferred  to 
the  trust  account  vi^ithout  affecting  expendi- 
tures; the  transfer  is  made  through  a  deduc- 
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tion  from  receipts  and  an  equal  credit  to  the 
trust  account. 

All  major  social  welfare  trust  funds  will 
continue  to  accumulate  assets  in  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  Excepting  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  they  are  retirement  funds  which 
will,  for  some  time,  accumulate  reserves 
against  future  benefit  payments.  By  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  these  assets  should 
reach  16  billion  dollars. 

The  unemployment  insurance  system  is  re- 
lated more  immediately  than  the  others  to 
the  level  of  economic  activity.  With  con- 
tinuing full  employment,  its  assets  should 
continue  to  accumulate,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  approximately  9  billion  dollars  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1949. 

Broader  coverage  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  would  be  financed  by  ex- 
tending the  pay-roll  tax  at  the  rates  provided 
by  present  law  to  the  newly  insured  persons 
and  their  employers.  These  old-age  pay-roll 
tax  collections  would  suffice  for  several  years 
to  finance  more  liberal  benefits  for  both 
present  and  prospective  beneficiaries. 

The  estimates  for  the  health  insurance  pro- 
gram assume  a  total  initial  pay-roll  tax  of 
one-half  of  i  percent  of  individual  salaries 
up  to  4,800  dollars  a  year,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1, 1949,  to  furnish  a  basis  for  establishing 
eligibility  for  benefits  and  to  build  up  an  op- 
erating reserve.  After  a  year  or  two  of 
accumulation  at  this  low  rate,  the  permanent 
contribution  rate  would  go  into  effect  and 
the  system  would  begin  to  provide  benefits 
on  a  basis  which  is  mainly  self-financing. 

The  recommended  broadening  of  social 
insurance  would  increase  both  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  trust  accounts  over 
what  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  For 
the  immediate  future,  however,  these  in- 
creases would  be  greater  in  pay-roll  contri- 
butions than  in  benefits.  This  net  accumu- 
lation is  useful  at  this  time  as  an  anti-inflation 
measure. 


Appropriations  and  other  authoriza- 
tions,— ^Appropriations  recommended  for  so- 
cial welfare,  health,  and  security  exceed 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  principally  because  the  appropriation 
requested  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
includes  authorization  to  transfer  to  the  trust 
account  during  the  current  fiscal  year  part 
of  the  taxes  to  be  collected  in  this  year. 
Wage  increases  in  the  railroad  industry  have 
resulted  in  higher  pay-roll  tax  collections  than 
were  estimated  when  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year  was  enacted. 

Besides  the  appropriations,  contract  au- 
thorizations of  119  million  dollars  are  recom- 
mended for  public  health  programs.  This 
total  includes  75  million  dollars  for  the 
Federal-aid  hospital  construction  program, 
26  million  dollars  for  research  and  hospital 
facilities  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
18  million  dollars  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia hospital  center.  Included  in  the  recom- 
mendations for  1949  is  an  appropriation  of 
60  million  dollars  to  liquidate  the  prior  year's 
contract  authorization  for  Federal-aid  hos- 
pital construction. 

HOUSING  AND   COMMUNITY   FACILITIES 

Since  last  fall  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  built  has  been  greater  than  in  any  com- 
parable period  in  our  history.  But  many 
families  most  in  need  of  housing,  particularly 
veterans,  cannot  afford  to  pay  present  high 
prices. 

The  Federal  housing  program,  under 
present  legislation,  places  primary  emphasis 
upon  assuring  adequate  credit  through 
guarantees  of  mortgage  loans  for  builders 
and  veterans — including  guarantees  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  classified  under 
veterans'  pensions  and  benefits.  These 
credit  aids  have  accelerated  construction  and 
increased  the  proportion  of  old  and  new 
homes  going  to  veterans.    These  emergency 
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aids  have  temporarily  replaced  most  of  the 
activity  under  the  permanent  mortgage  in- 
surance program. 

In  recent  months,  however,  available  credit 
has  tended  to  outrun  available  production, 
and  thus  has  helped  to  keep  construction 
costs  and  housing  prices  at  unreasonably 
high  levels.  The  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  National  Housing  Council,  is  tighten- 
ing standards  employed  in  administration 
of  existing  loan-guarantee  programs — in- 
cluding guarantees  of  loans  both  on  new  con- 
struction and  on  existing  homes.  He  is  also 
preparing  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
strengthen  the  permanent  programs  and  to 
taper  off  the  special  credit  aids  necessary 
during  the  war  and  reconversion  periods. 
As  long  as  inflation  persists,  such  emergency 
aids  should  be  limited  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction most  urgently  needed,  particularly 
rental  housing  and  lower-cost  housing. 

Both  private  enterprise  and  local  public 
agencies  need  a  broader  long-range  program 
of  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
I  again  recommend  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive housing  legislation.  Besides  estab- 
lishing a  better  basis  for  Government  as- 
sistance to  private  enterprise,  such  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  provide  Government 
assistance  through  local  public  agencies  for 
the  sizable  minority  of  our  people  whose 
incomes  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  decent  housing.  The  Budget  includes 
estimated  first-year  expenditures  under  such 
proposed  legislation.  These  expenditures 
would  largely  prepare  the  way  for  later  ex- 
pansion in  loans  and  grants  for  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  farm 
housing;  for  insurance  of  direct  investments 
in  large-scale  rental  housing;  and  for  basic 
technical  and  economic  research. 

Fundamental  to  all  progress  in  raising  the 
housing  standards  of  our  people  is  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  current  excessive  level 


of  housing  costs.  While  cost  reductions  are 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  private  indus- 
try and  labor,  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  assistance  wherever  possible. 
The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator is  organizing  a  series  of  conferences 
with  representatives  of  local  government, 
industry,  and  labor,  designed  to  speed  the 
removal  of  existing  obstacles  to  lower  costs. 

The  greatest  promise  of  additional  cost 
reduction  lies  in  development  and  use  of  im- 
proved materials  and  methods,  and  in  revi- 
sion of  obsolete  building  codes  to  permit 
their  use.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  other  Federal  agencies,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
is  working  out  a  program  of  technical  re- 
search to  supplement  industry  programs. 
The  Administrator  will  make  the  results  of 
these  studies  available  in  usable  form  to 
builders,  local  public  agencies,  and  others 
who  can  translate  them  into  actual  cost  sav- 
ings or  quality  improvements. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  to  make  additional 
commitments  for  repayable  advances  to 
States  and  localities  for  planning  community 
facilities  and  other  nonhousing  public 
works.  This  would  revive  the  authority 
which  expired  on  June  30,  1947.  Detailed 
public  works  plans  are  indispensable  if  State 
and  local  governments  are  to  apply  public 
funds  efficiently  in  construction  work.  Only 
through  such  advance  planning  can  useful 
public  works  be  ready  to  initiate  when 
needed,  and  when  conditions  are  favorable 
for  their  construction. 

Expenditures,— K\[  Federal  programs  to 
furnish  financial  aids  to  private  housing  will 
show  net  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 
With  continuing  high  prosperity,  liquidation 
of  previous  loans  will  remain  high,  and  dis- 
bursements to  cover  losses  on  guarantees  of 
private  loans  will  be  low. 

The  1949  budget  of  the  Federal  Housing 
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Housing  and  Community  Facilities 
[  Fiscal  years.     In  millions  ] 


Expenditures 


Program  or  agency 
Aids  to  private  housing: 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

Transfer  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  stock.  , 

Other    

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 

Mortgage  purchases  (net) 

Premium  payments  and  other  aids 

Transfer  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  stock.  .  .  . 
Public  housing  programs: 

Public  Housing  Administration: 

War  housing 

Veterans'  re-use  housing 

Low-rent  housing 

Defense  Homes  Corporation: 

Return  of  capital 

Other    

Other    

Other  housing  services: 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Housing  Expediter  (excluding  rent  control) 

Provision  of  community  facilities: 
Federal  Works  Agency: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Long-range  housing  program  (proposed  legislation) . 

Total 

^  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


Actual, 
^947 


59 

24 


108 
365 
0) 


31 


403 


Estimate, 
1948 


—  159 
123 

C) 

70 
10 

—  123 


58 
69 
10 
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Appropri- 
ations, 
1949 


Estimate, 
1949 


-16 


-127 


(0 


Q) 


47 

7 

27 


12       

-II       

0) 

I  I 

4         


15 
10 

32 

40 


38 


$213 

14 
6 


o 


I 

20 


37 


292 


Administration  assumes  that  new  insurance 
commitments  will  be  limited  to  mortgages 
which  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  long-run  value.  The  emergency  program 
permitting  insurance  of  mortgages  on  the 
basis  of  current  costs  expires  on  March  31, 
1948.  It  is  my  hope  that,  if  further  exten- 
sion proves  necessary,  it  will  be  for  a  very 
limited  period  and  that  the  emergency  pro- 
gram can  be  progressively  curtailed.  Even 
with  more  conservative  operations,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  expects  to  aid 


in  financing  almost  a  quarter  of  the  houses 
built  in  the  fiscal  year  1949.  As  long  as  em- 
ployment and  income  continue  high,  fore- 
closures will  be  few,  and  receipts  from  in- 
surance premiums  and  other  sources  will 
continue  to  exceed  expenditures  (excluding 
investments).  Thus,  further  substantial 
additions  can  be  made  to  reserves  available 
to  meet  future  losses. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  now  insures  over 
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7  billion  dollars  in  share  accounts  of  savings 
and  loan  associations.  The  Federal  home 
loan  banks,  also  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  supervise  the  oper- 
ations of  member  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  provide  a  reservoir  of  credit  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  associations.  To 
minimize  demands  upon  the  Corporation 
and  the  banks  in  future  years,  extension  of 
excessive  or  unsound  mortgage  credit  must 
be  avoided.  As  part  of  the  anti-inflation 
program,  I  have  requested  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  reviev^  ex- 
isting regulations  and  policies  with  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  to  propose 
any  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  this  important  part  of  our  finan- 
cial structure. 

Repayments  are  continuing  on  the  depres- 
sion loans  made  by  the  Home  Ov^ners'  Loan 
Corporation,  but  at  a  diminishing  rate  as  the 
outstanding  loans  decrease.  By  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1949,  borrowers  will  have  re- 
paid all  but  309  million  dollars  of  the  3.5 
billion  dollars  advanced  by  the  Corporation. 

The  new  charter  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  drastically  curtails  the 
Corporation's  authority  to  purchase  mort- 
gages. The  authority  to  make  premium 
payments  to  stimulate  building-materials 
production  has  expired. 

Management  and  disposition  of  war  hous- 
ing accounts  for  most  of  the  expenditures 
estimated  for  public  housing  programs  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949.  Almost  all  of  the  18- 
million-dollar  increase  of  expenditures  for 
low-rent  housing  represents  net  purchase  of 
local  housing  authority  obligations  in  order 
to  refinance  war-built  projects  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Annual  contributions  to  local 
authorities  will  increase  moderately  as  proj- 
ects are  returned  to  low-income  occupancy. 

Federal  expenditures  for  construction  of 
public  housing  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  will  be 
limited  to  small  amounts  for  resumption  of 


a  few  low-rent  projects  authorized  before  the 
war.  Construction  of  temporary  re-use  hous- 
ing for  veterans  will  be  virtually  completed 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Liquidation  of  the  Defense  Homes  Corpo- 
ration will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Corporation  will 
return  to  the  Treasury  the  entire  capital  in- 
vestment of  10  million  dollars  and  also  an 
estimated  earned  surplus  of  more  than  1 
million  dollars. 

This  Budget  provides  for  a  small  staff 
under  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  coordinate  Government  hous- 
ing activities  and  to  make  technical  infor- 
mation and  assistance  generally  available  to 
the  housing  industry  and  State  and  local  offi- 
cials. Except  for  proposed  extension  of  rent 
control,  classified  under  finance,  commerce, 
and  industry,  the  functions  of  the  Housing 
Expediter  terminate  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Repayable  advances  under  the  original  au- 
thorization by  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  planning 
nonhousing  public  works  projects  will 
amount  to  16  million  dollars  in  1948  and  12 
million  dollars  in  1949.  The  Budget  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  lo-million-dollar  ex- 
penditure under  the  proposed  renewal  of  this 
authority.  Other  community  facility  pro- 
grams of  the  Agency  are  relatively  small. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949,  will  disburse  an  esti- 
mated 32  million  dollars  in  excess  of  repay- 
ment on  loans  to  local  public  agencies  for 
public  works  construction. 

Appropriations, — Of  the  292  million  dol- 
lars in  appropriations  required  to  finance 
existing  and  proposed  programs  in  1949,  an 
estimated  57  million  dollars  will  be  necessary 
to  inaugurate  the  proposed  long-range  hous- 
ing program  and  to  make  advances  for  State 
and  local  public  works  planning  under  pro- 
posed legislation.  Annual  appropriations  of 
8  million  dollars  are  recommended  under 
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existing  legislation  mainly  to  provide  for  an- 
nual contributions  for  low-rent  housing 
projects. 

Five  permanent  indefinite  appropriations 
account  for  the  remaining  227  million  dol- 
lars. Of  this  total,  54  million  dollars  covers 
current  expenses  for  management  and  dis- 
position of  war  housing  and  veterans'  re-use 
housing.  The  remaining  173  million  dollars 
in  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriations  is 
the  estimated  excess  of  current  receipts  from 
rental  and  sales  of  war  housing  and  veterans' 
re-use  housing  over  current  expenses,  to  be 
deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the 
fiscal  year  1950  without  being  reflected  in 
expenditures. 

EDUCATION   AND  GENERAL  RESEARCH 

The  American  people  have  long  recog- 
nized that  provision  of  an  adequate  educa- 
tion for  everyone  is  essential  in  a  democratic 
system  of  government.    It  has  become  evi- 


dent in  recent  years  that  the  financial  re- 
sources of  many  States  and  their  subdivisions 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  minimum  educa- 
tional standards.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  prompt  action  to  provide 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  Budget  estimates  provide  for  be- 
ginning this  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

The  Budget  estimates  also  assume  the 
creation  of  a  National  Science  Foundation. 
In  the  Budget  Message  last  year,  I  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  agency  to 
encourage  fundamental  scientific  research. 
The  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  but  the  bill  in- 
cluded unacceptable  administrative  provi- 
sions and  I  was  obliged  to  disapprove  it.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  in  this  session  will 
pass  a  bill  for  this  purpose  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  responsible  and  efficient 
administration. 

Expenditures, — ^Apart  from  the  proposed 


Education  and  General  Research 
[  Fiscal    years.    In    millions  ] 


Program  or  agency 
Promotion  of  education: 

Office  of  Education  (Federal  Security  Agency) : 

Aid  for  education  (proposed  legislation) 

Present   programs 

Federal  Works  Agency  and  other 

Educational  aid  to  special  groups: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Interior) 

Howard  University  (Federal  Security  Agency)  and  other.  . 

Library  and  museum  services 

General-purpose  research: 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Radio  propagation  building  (proposed  legislation) 

Other    

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  (Office  for 

Emergency  Management) 

National  Science  Foundation  (proposed  legislation) 

Other  agencies 

Total 

^  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


Expenditures 

Appropri- 
ations, 

Actual, 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

$290 

$300 

$28 

$34 
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grant  program,  nearly  all  the  estimated  in- 
crease in  1949  in  expenditures  for  the  general 
promotion  of  education  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  vocational  education  grants  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1946.  Expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools  in  war-affected  com- 
munities will  be  practically  completed  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  for  library 
and  museum  services  is  due  to  a  slight  ex- 
pansion in  activities  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

For  general-purpose  research,  the  prin- 
cipal expenditures  are  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
both  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  arises  chiefly 
from  preparatory  work  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  the  seventeenth  decennial  census 
in  1950  and  from  expenditures  for  the  re- 
search and  standards  work  of  the  radio 
propagation  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  for  general 
and  multipurpose  programs  included  in  this 
function,  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carry  on  education  or  research  activ- 
ities which  are  a  part  of  their  specialized 
activities  and  which  are,  therefore,  included 
as  expenditures  for  other  functions.  For 
example,  there  are  the  education  benefits  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  scholar- 
ship programs  of  the  State  and  Navy  De- 
partments, the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  fellowship  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  research  activities 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior. 

Appropriations, — For  the  fiscal  year  1949, 
the  total  of  appropriations  for  education  and 
general  research  is  407  million  dollars,  of 
which  316  million  dollars  is  an  estimate  of 
supplemental  appropriations  which  will  be 


required  under  proposed  legislation  and  91 
million  dollars  is  for  programs  under  present 
law.  The  estimated  appropriation  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  10  million 
dollars  above  the  estimated  expenditure  be- 
cause contracts  to  be  made  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  will  require  expenditures  in 
later  years.  Only  3  million  dollars  of  appro- 
priations is  required  for  Howard  University, 
since  expenditures  for  construction  will  be 
financed  in  part  from  earlier-year  appropria- 
tions. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    AGRICULTURAL    RESOURCES 

At  the  present  time,  American  agriculture 
is  in  the  best  financial  condition  in  history. 
Agricultural  prices  in  recent  months  have 
been  at  an  all-time  high — nearly  three  times 
the  level  of  1940.  Net  farm  income  in  1947 
was  approximately  18  billion  dollars — three 
and  one-half  times  the  average  net  farm  in- 
come in  the  years  1935-39.  Farm  debts  were 
reduced  greatly  during  the  war  years  and 
have  remained  at  low  levels. 

The  Government's  present  commitment  to 
support  the  prices  of  most  agricultural  com- 
modities at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity 
will  continue  until  December  31,  1948.  At 
present,  however,  the  world-wide  shortage 
of  food  has  raised  the  prices  of  all  but  a 
few  agricultural  commodities  well  above 
support  levels. 

Price  support  will  be  needed  in  the  future, 
but  the  parity  formula  should  be  revised  to 
reflect  basic  changes  in  price  relationships 
and  improvements  in  agricultural  tech- 
nology. Price  supports  should  be  regarded 
chiefly  as  devices  to  safeguard  farmers  against 
forced  selling  under  unfavorable  conditions 
and  economic  depression.  However,  they 
should  be  revised  so  as  not  to  be  so  high  as 
to  encourage  overproduction  of  particular 
commodities,  which  sometimes  can  occur 
even  under  conditions  of  full  employment. 
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Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Resources 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Expenditures 

Actual,      Estimate, 
Program  or  agency  ig47  ig48 

Loan  and  investment  programs: 
Department  o£  Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Present   programs $264         — $247 

Proposed    legislation 

Farmers'  Home  Administration  (including  Reconstruction 

Finance  Corporation  funds) 7  75 

Rural   Electrification   Administration    (including  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  funds) 185  305 

Return  of  capital  to  miscellaneous  receipts 3  31 

Other    corporate    transactions — 93  — 78 

Other    —3  —I 

Other  financial  aids: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Conservation  and  use 339  227 

Exportation  and  domestic  consumption 77  57 

Sugar  Act 55  55 

Food  subsidies   (Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation) 222  8 

Agricultural  land  and  water  resources 49  50 

Development  and  improvement. 142  131 

Total  1,248  614. 

*  Rescission  of  91  million  dollars  of  this  permanent  appropriation  is  proposed. 
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.  Appropri- 
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$12         

—50         
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68        
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The  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  is  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  our  price  support  programs, 
was  temporarily  extended  to  June  30,  1948. 
I  recommended  a  year  ago,  and  I  recom- 
mend again,  that  the  Corporation  be  re- 
charted  by  act  of  Congress  with  a  Federal 
charter  in  place  of  its  present  State  charter, 
and  that  its  present  capital  and  borrowing 
authority  be  renewed. 

Expenditures, — ^The  largest  factor  in  the 
fluctuation  of  total  agricultural  expenditures 
is  the  change  in  the  various  price  support, 
supply,  and  purchase  programs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Advances  un- 
der the  contract  to  purchase  Cuban  sugar 
in  June  1947,  for  example,  largely  account 
for  net  expenditures  of  264  million  dollars 
in  the  fiscal  year   1947,  and  likewise,  the 


subsequent  sale  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
net  receipts  now  expected  for  1948. 

By  1949,  net  cash  outlays  for  price  support 
and  supply  programs  will  be  small  because 
agricultural  prices  on  the  whole  are  expected 
to  be  above  support  levels,  and  reimburse- 
ments from  other  agencies  and  cash-paying 
foreign  governments  should  offset  expendi- 
tures for  procurement  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. However,  price  support  will  prob- 
ably be  required  for  commodities  such  as 
potatoes,  eggs,  wool,  and  tobacco. 

Under  proposed  legislation,  a  saving  of  50 
million  dollars  has  been  included  as  an  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  effects  of  revision  of  the 
parity  formula  and  the  level  of  price  support. 

The  programs  of,  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration were  greatly  curtailed  during 
the  war  period.    I  am  asking  for  a  small  in- 
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crease  in  administrative  funds  and  a  15- 
million-doUar  increase  in  funds  for  produc- 
tion and  subsistence  loans  in  order  to  meet 
a  small  part  of  the  need  for  essential  produc- 
tion credit  for  low-income  farmers.  The  in- 
crease in  expenditures  of  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  does  not  reflect  changes  in 
its  program,  but  is  due  primarily  to  changes 
in  the  method  of  accounting  for  loan  re- 
payments by  farmers.  In  1949  such  repay- 
ments, made  directly  to  the  Treasury,  will 
amount  to  an  estimated  iii  million  dollars. 

Electrification  of  rural  areas,  held  back 
during  the  war  years,  has  greatly  accelerated 
since  1945,  and  will  continue  to  expand  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949  as  rapidly  as  materials 
become  available.  Except  for  administrative 
expenses,  the  entire  expenditure  figure  repre- 
sents loan  disbursements  to  local  cooperatives 
and  other  borrowers. 

Other  corporate  transactions  reflect  the 
high  level  of  farm  prosperity,  which  has  en- 
abled farmers  in  recent  years  to  make  large 
repayments  on  their  mortgage  indebtedness. 
Repayments  will  continue  in  1949,  though  at 
a  reduced  rate. 

In  accordance  with  the  1948  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act,  commitments  for  pay- 
ments to  farmers  under  the  conservation  and 
land-use  program  will  be  reduced  for  the 
crop-year  1948,  causing  a  decline  in  expendi- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  1949.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  this  program  be  restored  in 
order  to  prevent  a  serious  reduction  in  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  as  a  result  of  the  high 
production  induced  by  heavy  foreign  and 
domestic  demands  for  agricultural  products. 
I  therefore  ask  the  Congress  to  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  the  conservation  and 
use  program  by  authorizing  a  300-million- 
doUar  program  for  the  1949  crop  year.  Ex- 
penditures under  this  program  will  occur 
largely  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

With  the  present  high  agricultural  prices, 


expenditures  for  various  surplus  disposal  pro- 
grams under  the  permanent  appropriation 
for  exportation  and  domestic  consumption 
of  agricultural  commodities  can  be  reduced 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949.  On  the  other  hand, 
expenditures  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
will  be  increased  to  make  payments  to  sugar 
growers  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  act  and 
to  cover  payments  owed  to  sugar  producers 
in  Puerto  Rico — ^payments  which  were  not 
made  because  of  the  appropriation  limita- 
tion of  55  million  dollars  previously  in  effect. 

The  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  encourage  research,  education,  and  dem- 
onstration work,  which  are  carried  on  by  the 
Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  the  scientific  research  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  in- 
cluded in  "agricultural  land  and  water 
resources"  and  "development  and  improve- 
ment." Expenditures  for  these  two  cate- 
gories show  a  small  net  decline  in  1949. 

Appropriations  and  other  authoriza- 
tions,— ^To  carry  out  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams, I  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate 655  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949.  This  includes  150  million  dollars 
for  conservation  and  use  to  carry  out  the 
commitment  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
the  1948  crop  year.  In  addition,  I  recom- 
mend new  borrowing  authority  of  300  mil- 
lion dollars  to  finance  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loans — an  increase  of  75  mil- 
lion dollars  over  the  amount  authorized  for 
1948.  On  the  other  hand,  since  not  all  of  the 
permanent  appropriation  of  135  million 
dollars  for  exportation  and  domestic  con- 
sumption of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities will  be  required,  I  recommend  the  re- 
turn to  the  Treasury  of  91  million  dollars  of 
this  permanent  appropriation. 

The  recommended  appropriation  of  121 
million  dollars  for  the  various  programs  in- 
cluded in  development  and  improvement  of 
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agriculture  reflects  several  changes.  It  con- 
templates an  increase  of  10  million  dollars 
for  grants  to  States,  marketing  research,  and 
other  research  under  the  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946.  This  increase  will  be 
offset  by  a  decline  of  10  million  dollars  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Other  increases  and  decreases  will 
be  small. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  key  objectives  of  the  natural  resources 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  are  to  find 
new  reserves,  to  reduce  destruction  and 
waste,  to  discover  new  applications  of  re- 
sources, to  promote  greater  reliance  on  re- 


sources known  to  be  abundant,  and  par- 
ticularly to  develop  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Heavy  demands  on  our  natural  resources 
during  and  since  the  war  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  action  aimed  at  more 
careful  husbandry  of  these  resources.  In 
achieving  new  high  levels  of  industrial  pro- 
duction we  have  depleted  our  storehouse  at 
a  faster  rate  than  ever  before.  In  addition, 
our  soils,  water  supplies,  minerals,  and  for- 
ests available  for  constructive  use  are  being 
diminished  by  avoidable  wastage. 

Our  heritage  is  not  so  great  that  we  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  growing  deficiencies. 
Although  some  of  our  resources  are  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  others  are  rapidly  being 


Natural  Resources 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Expenditures 

Appropri- 

Actual,      Estimate,     Estimate,      ations. 
Program  or  agency  1^47  1948  1949  1949 

Atomic  energy: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission '  $170  $456  $660            $625 

Other  agencies 4  20                 14           

Land  and  water  resources: 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Army,  civil  functions) 180  314  449              472 

Bureau  of  Reclamation   (Interior) 121  183  268               269 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  southwestern  power 

transmission  system  (Interior) 16  20  32                27 

Tennessee   Valley  Authority 18  46  35                 35 

International    Boundary   and    Water   Commission,   United 

States  and  Mexico  (State) 2  4  9                   3 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  other  (Interior) 8  10  13                 14 

Other    -2  C)  C)                C) 

Forest  resources: 

Forest  Service  and  other  (Agriculture) 50  55  55                55 

Department  of  the  Interior 3  4  4                  3 

Mineral  resources: 

Bureau  of  Mines  and  other  (Interior) 19  24  25                25 

Department  of  the  Navy  and  other 5  5  5             (*) 

General  resource  surveys  (Geological  Survey,  Interior) id  10  15                 16 

Fish  and  wildlife  resources  (Interior  and  other) 11  12  19                 21 

Recreational  use  of  resources  (Interior) 11  17  23                 16 

Total  628  1, 179  1, 626  1, 581 

^  Includes  expenditures  only  after  Dec.  31,  1946,  when  program  was  shifted  to  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
^  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 
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depleted.  Still  other  resources  we  possess 
only  in  insignificant  quantity  or  lack 
completely. 

The  expenditures  included  in  the  Budget 
for  1949  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  all  the 
conservation  and  new^  development  necessary 
to  prevent  a  further  decline  in  our  available 
resources.  They  will,  however,  enable  us  to 
make  moderate  progress  toward  a  more 
nearly  sustaining  basis. 

Expenditures, — Our  responsibilities  for 
safeguarding  the  national  defense  and  de- 
veloping peacetime  applications  of  atomic 
energy  require  new  laboratories,  new  pro- 
duction plants,  and  training  of  an  increasing 
number  of  scientists  and  technicians.  In- 
creased expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 
are  required. 

Last  July  the  Congress  provided  for  ac- 
celeration of  our  program  for  flood  control 
and  stream-flow  regulation.  This  action 
was  based  in  large  part  on  the  recommenda- 
tions which  I  submitted  at  that  time.  The 
increases  estimated  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  fiscal  year  1949  are  needed  for 
the  orderly  execution  of  this  program.  Al- 
most all  of  the  expenditures  will  be  required 
to  carry  forward  projects  under  way  in  the 
fiscal  year  1948. 

The  reclamation  program  brings  new  re- 
sources into  use.  The  base  has  already  been 
set  for  this  program.  Even  without  the 
addition  of  any  new  major  projects,  expendi- 
tures of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  in- 
crease by  85  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year 
1949  if  construction  is  to  proceed  at  a  rate 
which  will  yield  irrigation  and  power  bene- 
fits without  undue  delay. 

In  order  to  distribute  hydroelectric  power 
as  it  becomes  available  from  Government 
dams,  expansion  of  transmission  facilities  is 
needed  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  certain  extensions  should  be  made 
in  the  southwestern  area,  also  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.    These  facilities. 


for  which  increased  expenditures  of  12  mil- 
lion dollars  are  estimated  for  1949,  are  essen- 
tial to  deliver  power  to  areas  of  shortage. 

Net  expenditures  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  program  in  1949  will  decrease 
from  the  1948  level.  Estimated  net  proceeds 
of  750,000  dollars  from  power  operations  will 
be  paid  into  miscellaneous  receipts  in  1949, 
as  compared  with  8  million  dollars  in  1948. 
This  reduced  payment  is  recommended  in 
order  to  permit  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  retain  corporate  funds  urgently 
needed  to  finance  facilities  required  to  avoid 
power  shortages. 

Construction  will  go  forward  more  rapidly 
on  the  Rio  Grande  dams  provided  for  in  the 
1944  treaty  with  Mexico.  This  will  mean 
increased  expenditures  by  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  in  1949. 

Ownership  of  large  public-domain  and 
acquired-land  holdings  places  on  the  Federal 
Government  a  direct  responsibility  for  land 
conservation  and  management.  Most  of  the 
lands  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  unforested  range  lands.  Ex- 
penditures on  these  lands  in  the  fiscal  year 
1948  are  inadequate  for  proper  conservation 
and  protection.  Outlays  for  the  land-man- 
agement activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  increase  from  10  million  dollars  in 
the  fiscal  year  1948  to  13  million  dollars  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949. 

Our  national  forests,  which  are  mostly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  must  be  protected  from  fire,  dis- 
ease, and  other  losses,  and  administered  so 
as  to  yield  an  assured  timber  supply  for  the 
future.  Expenditures  for  these  resources 
are  continued  at  the  1948  level. 

Depletion  of  our  petroleum  reserves  is  one 
of  our  most  serious  and  far-reaching  prob- 
lems. Although  discoveries  of  new  oil  pools 
are  being  made  each  year,  reserves  are  be- 
coming inadequate  to  match  our  rapidly 
growing  requirements.   Fortunately  we  have 
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large  supplies  of  coal  and  oil  shale  and 
moderate  supplies  of  natural  gas,  which  can 
be  converted  into  liquid  fuel.  The  Budget 
contemplates  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  1949  of  all  the  remaining  funds 
authorized  for  the  present  5-year  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  program  which  expires  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  I  recommend  extension  of 
this  program  for  a  period  of  3  years  and  an 
additional  authorization  of  30  million 
dollars. 

Knowledge  of  our  natural  resources  is  still 
far  from  complete,  and  cannot  be  made  com- 
plete in  a  single  year  or  even  several  years. 
The  1949  Budget  provides  for  basic  mapping 
and  investigations  only  as  part  of  a  long-term 
program.  An  increase  from  10  million  dol- 
lars in  1948  to  15  million  dollars  in  1949 
is  needed  for  the  basic  surveys  and  mapping 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  Expenditures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey 
for  limited  exploration  and  development, 
mostly  for  strategic  and  critical  mineral  sup- 
plies, will  continue  in  1949  at  a  slightly 
increased  level.  Since  these  efforts  cannot 
result  in  the  discovery  of  resources  for  all 
foreseeable  requirements,  we  must  supple- 
ment them  by  stockpiling  materials  likely  to 
become  deficient,  as  I  have  already  stated 
in  reviewing  the  national  defense  program. 

Development  and  upkeep  of  our  national 
parks,  fish  hatcheries,  and  wildlife  reserva- 
tions have  been  deferred  because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  war  and  postwar  adjustments. 
Increased  expenditures  are  needed  for  ad- 
ministration and  maintenance  of  the  national 
parks  as  well  as  for  improvement  of  roads, 
trails,  parkways,  and  other  facilities  for  pub- 
lic use  and  safety.  The  additional  outlays 
for  fish  and  wildlife  are  needed  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  these  valuable 
resources,  including  the  salmon  and  fur-seal 
resources  of  Alaska. 

The  expenditure  estimates  for  1949  in- 
clude increased  allowances  for  development 


of  the  strategically  important  Alaskan  area, 
where  proved  and  probable  resources  may 
help  to  compensate  for  shortages  in  the 
United  States. 

Appropriations  and  other  authoriza- 
tions,— Of  the  total  1.6  billion  dollars  of  ap- 
propriations recommended  for  1949,  338 
million  dollars  will  be  required  to  liquidate 
prior-year  contract  authorizations,  largely 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  New 
contract  authorizations  recommended  for 
1949  include  400  million  dollars  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  13  million 
dollars  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, and  4  million  dollars  for  the 
National  Park  Service.  Estimated  expendi- 
tures for  natural  resources  are  45  million  dol- 
lars above  the  recommended  appropriations, 
because  of  the  carry-over  of  funds  for  some 
programs. 

Additional  contract  authority  of  200  mil- 
lion dollars  is  recommended  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  1948  to  supplement 
the  part-year  appropriation  allowed  by  the 
Congress. 

•TRANSPORTATION   AND   COMMUNICATION 

The  current  high  level  of  economic  activity 
makes  heavy  demands  upon  the  Nation's 
transportation  system.  To  meet  these  de- 
mands, the  Federal  Government  must  not 
only  perform  its  regulatory  functions  but 
must  provide  basic  facilities  and  services  on 
an  expanded  scale  for  highway,  air,  and 
water  transport.  Most  of  the  Government's 
activity  in  these  fields  since  the  war  repre- 
sents deferred  maintenance.  Little  has  been 
done  so  far  to  effect  the  long-run  improve- 
ments that  are  needed. 

The  country's  airways  system  is  in  urgent 
need  of  improvement.  The  installation  of 
landing  aids  and  the  modernization  of  other 
aids  to  air  navigation  must  be  accelerated  in 
order  to  assure  increased  safety  and  regu- 
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larky  of  air  transportation,  and  thus  provide 
a  solid  foundation  on  which  private  capital 
investment  can  carry  this  industry  forward. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
funds  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

Expanding  aviation  activities  also  have 
rendered  inadequate  many  existing  airports 
and  have  pointed  up  the  need  for  new  ones. 
The  amount  in  the  Budget  for  the  Federal- 
aid  airport  construction  program  represents 
the  minimum  level  consistent  with  continued 
aviation  development. 

The  Nation's  highway  system  needs  ex- 
tensive improvement  and  modernization. 
While  expenditures  under  the  present  Fed- 
eral-aid program  will  continue  at  a  high  level 
through  1950,  the  fiscal  year  1948  is  the  last 
for  which  new  contract  authorization  is  pro- 
vided. The  development  of  an  adequate 
highway  system  will  require  continued  Fed- 
eral aid.  In  order  to  assure  continuity  in 
programing,  I  shall  submit  at  an  early  date 
specific  proposals  designed  to  meet  this 
need. 

New  ship  construction  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  been  limited  in  this  Budget 
because  of  the  present  scarcity  of  steel,  the 
large  surplus  of  war-built  tonnage,  and  un- 
certainties regarding  the  future  economic 
requirements  for  shipping.  Expenditures, 
though  somewhat  higher  than  in  1948,  will 
be  largely  for  construction  previously  au- 
thorized. In  view  of  present  uncertainties, 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  start  construction  of  ships  unless 
it  had  already  concluded  contracts  for  their 
sale  to  private  operators. 

In  the  1948  appropriation  act,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  was  placed  on  an  annual 
appropriation  basis  and  its  revolving  fund 
was  abolished.  As  a  result,  the  Commission 
has  general  authority  to  enter  into  long-term 
subsidy  contracts  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  but  has  neither  specific 


authority  to  incur  financial  obligations  ex- 
tending into  future  years  nor  funds  for  pay- 
ment of  them.  Although  the  Commission 
could  still  enter  into  long-term  contracts 
contingent  upon  implementation  through 
future  appropriations,  the  Commission  con- 
siders that  this  might  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  ship  construction.  While  restoration  ol 
the  revolving  fund  is  not  recommended,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  long-term  contracts  under  the  1936  act. 
The  present  Budget  includes  an  amount  for 
operating  subsidies  to  cover  obligations  un- 
der these  contracts  in  1949. 

The  subject  of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  Adantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  its  loca- 
tion is  under  study,  and  my  recommenda- 
tions thereon  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  a  later  date. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power 
project  is  needed  for  both  transportation  and 
industry.  As  an  important  step  in  advance 
planning,  the  Congress  should  now  author- 
ize this  project  in  order  that  international 
treaty  provisions  and  other  arrangements 
can  be  worked  out. 

Expenditures, — ^To  a  large  extent  the  in- 
crease in  Maritime  Commission  expenditures 
after  1947  reflects  the  elimination  of  its  re- 
volving fund,  and  is  offset  by  increases  in 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Continued  emergency  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  large-scale  relief  shipments  to 
Europe,  make  it  necessary  for  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  continue  to  operate,  sell,  and 
charter  war-built  vessels  beyond  February 
29,  1948,  when  its  present  authority  expires. 
The  estimates  for  1949  assume  extension  of 
this  authority  to  June  30,  1949,  as  recom- 
mended in  my  recent  message.  The  drop 
in  expenditures  below  1948  is  due  largely  to 
an  anticipated  reduction  in  operation  under 
general  agents.  Such  operation  is  now 
limited  to  a  few  specialized  services,  and 
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Expenditures 


Program  or  agency 

Promotion  of  the  merchant  marine: 

Maritime  Commission 

Inland  Waterways  Corporation  (Commerce) 

Provision  of  navigation  aids  and  facilities: 

Panama  Canal  (Army) 

Corps  of  Engineers  (Army,  civil  functions) 

Coast  Guard  (Treasury): 

Present    programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Provision  of  highways: 

Public  Roads  Administration  (Federal  Works  Agency) . . . 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (Agriculture) 

Alaska  roads  (Interior) 

Promotion  of  aviation: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  (Commerce): 

Present  programs 

Alaska  airports  (proposed  legislation) 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  legislation 

Regulation  of  transportation 

Other  services  to  transportation: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (Commerce) 

Alaska  Railroad    (Interior) 

Postal  service  deficit  (Post  Office) 

Regulation  of  communication  (Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission)     

Other  services  to  communication 

Proposed  legislation  not  included  above 

Total   

^  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


Actual, 
1947 

—$282 


16 

88 

142 


205 
28 

6 


86 


35 


23 

-30 

9 
12 

242 


Estimate,     Estimate, 
1948  1949 


$328 


19 
131 


406 

18 

9 


117 

42 
15 


587 


C) 

10 

15 
323 

6 

2 


i>563 


$222 
3 

20 
171 

109 

12 

I 

478 

19 

158 

2 

49 

2 

15 

C) 

10 

27 
321 

6 

2 


I,  646 


Appropri- 
ations, 
1949 

$122 
3 

16 
192 

106 
13 


461 
17 
13 


156 

2 


10 

15 


II 

26 
326 

7 

2 

3 
1,549 


these  will  be  terminated  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  serv- 
ices, the  Commission  has  entered  into  special 
chartering  arrangements  looking  toward  the 
eventual  return  to  completely  private 
operations. 

The  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  call  for  an  increase  in  expenditures  in 
1949,  principally  for  projects  already  under 


way.  Only  a  very  few  urgently  needed  new 
projects  are  proposed  to  be  started  in  1949. 
The  reduction  in  Coast  Guard  expendi- 
tures is  due  principally  to  a  lower  level  of 
construction  activity  in  1949.  Pending  legis- 
lation, for  which  expenditures  are  included 
in  this  Budget,  would  give  the  Coast  Guard 
specific  authority  to  operate  additional  ocean 
weather  stations.  This  program  is  important 
to  safe  and  regular  overseas  air  operations 
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and  is  provided  for  in  an  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  early  action. 

The  postwar  highway  aid  program,  which 
has  been  retarded  by  high  costs  and  material 
shortages,  is  now  more  fully  under  way,  as 
is  evident  in  the  sharp  increase  in  expendi- 
tures above  the  1947  level.  To  avoid  bid- 
ding up  costs,  however,  the  expenditures 
contemplated  for  1949  are  at  a  level  some- 
what lower  than  could  be  supported  by 
existing  authorizations. 

The  Budget  provides  for  additional  high- 
way construction  in  Alaska  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  These 
transportation  facilities  are  essential  in  the 
development  program  for  the  Territory. 

An  increase  is  required  in  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  civil 
aviation  in  keeping  with  the  growing  im- 
portance of  this  industry  to  the  Nation's 
economy  and  security.  The  establishment 
and  operation  of  air  navigation  facilities, 
and  grants-in-aid  for  airport  construction,  ac- 
count for  most  of  this  increase. 

A  moderate  increase  is  recommended  in 
expenditures  for  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics.  The  basic  aero- 
nautical research  program  of  the  Committee 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  development  of 
advanced  types  of  civilian  as  well  as  military 
planes.  The  1949  estimates  also  include 
first-year  expenditures  of  2  million  dollars 
under  a  proposed  program  for  construction 
of  additional  facilities  required  for  research 
in  supersonic  aeronautics. 

The  many  economic  problems  faced  by  all 
forms  of  transportation  and  communication 
since  the  end  of  the  war  have  imposed  an 
unusually  heavy  work  load  upon  the 
regulatory  agencies  in  this  field.  Moderate 
increases  in  staff  are  provided  in  order  to 
permit  more  rapid  handling  of  regulatory 
proceedings. 


The  postal  deficit  is  running  higher  in  the 
current  year  than  was  previously  anticipated. 
This  results  from  a  larger  volume  of  mail, 
much  of  which  is  carried  at  rates  which  do 
not  cover  operating  costs.  Recent  price  ad- 
vances for  supplies  and  services  have  also 
added  to  the  postal  deficit.  In  addition  to 
the  deficit  specifically  included  in  the  Budget, 
provision  is  made  in  the  contingency  reserve 
for  1948  and  1949  to  cover  pending  increases 
in  rail  and  air  charges.  I  strongly  urge  early 
action  on  the  recommendation  contained  in 
last  year's  Budget  Message  that  postage  rates 
be  revised  so  as  to  permit  operation  of  the 
postal  service  without  a  deficit. 

Appropriations  and  other  authoriza- 
tions,— ^For  carrying  out  the  transportation 
and  communication  programs,  I  am  recom- 
mending appropriations  of  1,549  ™llion  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  1949,  including  28  million 
dollars  in  supplemental  appropriations  which 
will  be  submitted  upon  passage  of  proposed 
legislation.  Appropriations  are  running 
somewhat  lower  than  expenditures  princi- 
pally because  of  the  carryover  of  funds  in  the 
Maritime  Commission  shipbuilding  program 
and  the  liquidation  of  prior  years'  obliga- 
tions by  the  Commission.  In  1948,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  89  million  dollars 
will  be  needed  for  the  postal  service,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  included  in  the  con- 
tingency reserve  for  the  increase  in  rail  and 
air  charges. 

The  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  in- 
cludes recommended  contract  authorizations 
of  15  million  dollars  for  shipbuilding,  about 
7  million  dollars  each  for  Alaska  highways 
and  the  Alaska  Railroad,  11  million  dollars 
for  Alaska  airports  under  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  48  million  dollars  for  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  (including  30  million 
dollars  under  proposed  legislation).  The 
appropriation     recommended     for     Public 
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Roads  Administration  and  part  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  for  liquidation  of  prior  years'  contract 
authorizations. 

FINANCE,   COMMERCE,   AND   INDUSTRY 

The  need  to  control  inflation  has  made  it 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  few  wartime  con- 
trols that  still  remain  in  force.   GDnsequently 


I  have  requested  legislative  authority  for 
their  extension  and  for  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional, more  effective,  and  urgently  needed 
anti-inflation  measures. 

Legislation  is  now  under  consideration  to 
extend  rent  controls,  to  restore  controls  over 
consumer  credit,  and  to  provide  on  a  limited 
basis  for  mandatory  allocations,  price  con- 
trols, rationing,  and  wage  controls.  The 
Congress  has  already  extended  export  and 


Finance,  Commerce,  and  Industry 
[  Fiscal  years.     In  millions  ] 


Expenditures 


Program  or  agency 
Promotion  and  regulation  of  business; 
Wartime  and  other  temporary  controls: 

Office  of  Temporary  Controls 

Housing  Expediter: 

Present  programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Proposed  anti-inflation  legislation 

Continuing  programs: 

Antimonopoly   programs    (Federal    Trade    Commission, 

Justice) 

Other  regulatory  programs  (Federal  Power  Commission, 

Tariff  Commission,  etc.) 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Present  programs 

Proposed  census  legislation 

Business  loans  and  guarantees   (Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration) : 

National  defense  loans 

Other  loans  to  business 

Retirement    of    Smaller    War    Plants    Corporation    capital 

stock   

Aids  to  private  financial  institutions  (Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation)    

War  damage  insurance  (War  Damage  Corporation) : 

Payment  of  profits  to  miscellaneous  receipts 

Other    

Control  of  private  finance   (Securities  and  Exchange   Com- 
mission)     

Total 

^  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 


Actual, 
1947 


$118 


18 


-36 

42 

136 
—66 


238 


Estimate, 
1948 


$2 

18 

4 

2 

3 
20 


—  19 
96 

15 

-38 

210 
20 


372 


Estimate, 
1949 


C) 


Appropri' 
ations, 
1949 


$1 
28 

5 


80 


20 
9 


-22 
70 


—25 


190 


$30 
5 


85 


19 
13 


171 
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import  controls.  Budget  expenditures  for 
administering  all  these  controls  are  reflected 
in  the  estimates  for  this  function. 

While  the  immediate  emergency  of  infla- 
tion demands  our  primary  attention,  we 
must  not  neglect  our  programs  for  protect- 
ing and  encouraging  competition  and  indi- 
vidual initiative  through  the  established 
regulatory  and  promotional  programs. 

Expenditures, — Expenditures  for  finance, 
commerce,  and  industry  will  fall  sharply 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949,  primarily  because  of 
the  2io-million-dollar  payment  in  1948  of 
war  damage  insurance  profits  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  The  proposed  anti-infla- 
tion   program    accounts    for    the    major 


increases. 


The  Office  of  Temporary  Controls  was 
abolished  June  i,  1947.  All  remaining  war- 
time controls  administered  by  this  Office 
have  been  transferred  to  other  departments 
or  agencies.  Estimates  for  these  programs 
for  the  1948  and  1949  fiscal  years  are  in- 
cluded principally  in  the  budgets  of  the 
Housing  Expediter  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

With  the  housing  shortage  still  acute,  the 
extension  of  rent  control  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date  of  February  29,  1948,  is  es- 
sential. The  estimates  assume  that  these 
controls,  administered  by  the  Housing 
Expediter,  will  be  strengthened  and  will  re- 
main effective  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949. 

In  addition  to  expenditures  of  33  million 
dollars  for  rent  and  export  controls,  an  esti- 
mated 80  million  dollars  will  be  required  to 
administer  and  enforce  the  rest  of  the  anti- 
inflation  program.  Price  and  rationing  con- 
trols, together  with  allocation  and  inventory 
controls,  account  for  almost  all  of  this  total, 
with  minor  amounts  for  wage  control  and 
the  regulation  of  speculative  trading  on  the 


commodity  exchanges. 

I  am  requesting  further  increases  for  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  strengthen  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  resist  the  growing  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  many  important  in- 
dustries. The  increased  funds  requested  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  also  per- 
mit inauguration  of  a  new  research  program 
designed  to  develop  more  effective  tech- 
niques for  identifying  and  combating 
monopolistic  practices. 

I  repeat  my  earlier  recommendation  for 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  new 
census  of  business  and  other  surveys.  Legis- 
lation embodying  this  recommendation  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  now  awaits 
consideration  in  the  House.  Up-to-date  in- 
formation in  this  area  is  essential  to  assure 
intelligent  action  by  both  business  and 
Government. 

New  authorizations  of  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  business  loans  and  par- 
ticipations in  private  bank  loans,  while 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1947, 
are  being  held  down  to  levels  consistent  with 
the  anti-inflation  program.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  for  the  Government  to  restrain 
inflationary  increases  in  private  credit  while 
permitting  a  substantial  expansion  in  its 
own  credit  aids.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  has  instructed  its  loan  agen- 
cies to  scrutinize  all  applications  in  order  to 
avoid  direct  loans  or  guarantees  of  private 
loans  which  create  inflationary  pressures. 

The  Corporation  is  also  continuing  to 
press  for  the  early  retirement  of  preferred 
stock  and  capital  notes  in  banks  and  trust 
companies.  Repayment  of  defense  loans 
made  to  business  is  progressing.  Prompt 
repayment  of  these  loans  and  investments  is 
not  only  sound  business  practice,  but  is  also 
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anti-inflationary. 

Accumulated  profits  of  the  War  Damage 
Corporation  totaling  210  million  dollars  have 
already  been  paid  to  the  Treasury.  All  re- 
maining obligations,  including  those  owed 
to  participating  insurance  companies,  will  be 
liquidated  and  the  Corporation  dissolved  be- 
fore June  30,  1948. 

The  Budget  provides  for  a  small  increase 
in  personnel  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  improve  handling  of 
its  continuing  heavy  work  load. 

Appropriations, — ^Appropriations  of  171 
million  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  are 
recommended  for  these  programs.  This 
total  includes  133  million  dollars  in  supple- 
mental appropriations — 5  million  dollars  for 
export  and  import  controls  under  legislation 
recendy  enacted,  115  million  dollars  for  rent 
control  and  other  proposed  anti-inflation 
activities,  and  13  million  dollars  for  new  cen- 
suses of  business  and  mineral  industries. 
Expenditures  for  loans  and  investments  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  do 
not  require  appropriations. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  29  million  dollars 


are  recommended  to  continue  some  of  the 
anti-inflation  controls  and  to  initiate  others. 

LABOR 

The  training  and  placement  of  workers, 
the  promotion  of  sound  labor  relations,  and 
the  maintenance  of  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  are  of  special  importance  in 
this  period  when  uninterrupted  full  produc- 
tion is  so  vital  to  the  United  States. 

The  reduced  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  the  fiscal  year  1948  have 
impaired  its  capacity  to  perform  some  of  its 
statutory  functions.  I  am  recommending  in- 
creases in  the  Department's  total  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1949  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  efficiently  its  statistical 
and  labor  information  services  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  labor  mediation  and  regu- 
latory agencies,  and  also  to  carry  out  ade- 
quately its  functions  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  employment 
offices. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated  to  the  Con- 
gress, there  is  a  need  for  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  program  for  the  elimination  of 


Labor 
[  Fiscal  years.     In  millions  ] 


Expenditures 


Program  or  agency 
Mediation  and  regulation: 
Department  of  Labor: 

Present  programs 

Industrial  safety  program  (proposed  legislation) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

National  Commission  Against  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment  (proposed  legislation) 

Other    

Training  and  placement: 

Public  employment  oflSces 

Other    

Labor  information,  statistics,  and  general  administration .... 

Total 


Actual, 
1947 


$12 


87 

2 

II 


Estimate, 
1948 


$6 

6 

2 


69 

2 
9 

97 


Estimate, 
1949 


■  Appropri- 
ations, 
1949 


$6 
6 
9 
3 

I 
5 

77 

2 


116 


6 
9 
3 

I 
5 

77 

2 
8 

117 
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discriminatory  employment  practices  based 
on  race,  religion,  color,  or  national  ancestry. 
A  year  ago  I  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  funds  be  authorized  for  grants  to  States 
for  a  program  fostering  safe  working  con- 
ditions. This  Budget  includes  estimates  for 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Expenditures. — ^Expenditures  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  will  rise  con- 
siderably from  the  fiscal  year  1948  to  1949, 
because  of  the  expanded  responsibilities 
placed  upon  this  agency  by  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947. 

Expenditures  by  the  State  public  employ- 
ment offices,  which  are  fully  financed  by 
Federal  funds  through  the  fiscal  year  1949, 
will  rise  by  about  10  percent,  or  7  million 
dollars.  More  than  2  million  dollars  of  the 
increase  is  required  to  finance  on  a  full-year 
basis  the  operation  of  the  farm  placement 
program.  In  addition.  State  salaries,  rentals, 
and  other  costs  have  increased  materially. 

The  apparent  decrease  for  1949  in  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  "labor  informa- 
tion, statistics,  and  general  administration" 
results  from  reclassification  to  specific  pro- 
grams of  certain  expenditures  which  for  1948 
are  shown  under  general  administration. 

Appropriatio  ns. — The  1 1 7-million-dollar 
appropriation  recommended  for  fiscal  year 
1949  includes  6.2  million  dollars  for  pro- 
posed legislation,  of  which  5.6  million  dollars 
is  for  the  safety  program. 

Because  of  the  expanding  activities  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
difficulty  of  forecasting  the  size  of  its  case 
load,  I  am  recommending  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  9.4  million  dollars  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  entire  amount  made  available 
for  obligation  if  needed  prior  to  April  i, 
1949. 

When  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  came  into  existence  in  August 
1947  ^^  was  granted  a  part-year  appropria- 
tion, which  will  be  exhausted  during  Febru- 


ary 1948.  The  appropriations  recommended 
in  this  Budget  include  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  I  million  dollars  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1948  fiscal  year. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

"General  government"  comprises  most  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Gbvern- 
ment,  as  well  as  some  expenditures  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  costs  of  financial 
management,  the  Government  payment  to- 
ward the  civilian  employees'  retirement 
system,  and  nonrecurring  expenditures  for 
certain  war  liquidation  programs  make  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  total. 

The  major  legislative  recommendation  in 
this  category  relates  to  surplus  property  dis- 
posal. By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
the  disposition  of  war  surpluses  will  have 
been  nearly  completed.  The  inventories  of 
surplus  personal  property  will  then  have  been 
so  reduced  that  costs  connected  with  the  dis- 
posal of  this  property  under  the  provisions 
of  existing  legislation  will  approach  and  may 
even  exceed  proceeds  from  their  sale.  There 
will  remain,  however,  certain  surplus  real 
properties  which  will  present  problems  in 
lease  and  property  management  and  require 
a  continuing  disposal  program. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  to  liquidate  the 
temporary  disposal  agencies,  further  con- 
solidate and  improve  the  central  supply  serv- 
ices of  the  Government,  and  establish  a  per- 
manent, modern,  and  economical  system  of 
property  management.  A  program  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

Expenditures, — In  view  of  the  administra- 
tive changes  to  be  recommended,  no  esti- 
mates are  included  in  the  1949  Budget  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  present  sur- 
plus property  disposal  agencies.  Instead,  94 
million  dollars  is  included  under  proposed 
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Program  or  agency 

Legislative  functions 

Judicial   functions 

Executive  direction  and  management 
Federal  financial  management: 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

Other  Treasury  bureaus 

General  Accounting  Office 

Other    

Government  payment  toward  civilian  employees'  general  re- 
tirement system 

Other  general  government: 

Surplus  property  disposal,  foreign  and  domestic: 

Present  disposal  programs  (mainly  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration)   

Proposed  legislation 

Deposits  and  transfers  of  receipts,  foreign  sales  (Army, 

clearing   account) 

Federal  Works  Agency  (mainly  Public  Buildings  Admin- 
istration)  

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 

Payment  of  interest  to  miscellaneous  receipts 

Other    

Cemeteries  and   return   of  v^^ar    dead    (Army,   civil   func- 
tions) : 

Present  programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Other: 

Present  programs 

Proposed    legislation 

Total   


General  Government 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 

Actual, 

Expenditures 
Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Appropri- 
ations, 

1947 
$28 

1948 

$34 

19 

7 

1949 

$33 

19 

7 

1949 

$33 

16 

19 

7 

7 

200 

189 

136 

37 

187 

130 

33 

188 

171 

132 

39 

33 

5 

4 

4 

I 

244 


259 


259 


440 

357 

56 

94 

105 

—19 

75 

30 

67 

78 

75 

(>5 

91 

97 

2 

-76 

—  17 

— 12 

12 

80 

75 

46 

2 

2 

118 

133 

164 

174 

I 

I 

1,318 


1,473 


1,157 


I,  065 


legislation  as  an  estimate  of  the  expendi- 
tures that  will  be  required  for  surplus  dis- 
posal activities  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  under 
the  new  system  of  property  management  and 
disposal.  Of  this  amount,  81  million  dollars 
is  for  domestic  and  13  million  dollars  for 
foreign  disposal  programs.  In  addition,  56 
million  dollars  will  be  spent  to  liquidate  ob- 
ligations incurred  during  the  current  year 
by  the  present  disposal  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  still  has 
a  large  volume  of  work,  not  only  in  handling 
current  collections,  but  also  in  reviewing 


wartime  tax  returns  before  statutory  limita- 
tions intervene.  Expenditures  for  tax  col- 
lection are  presendy  estimated  at  the  same 
level  as  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  level  of  expenditures  is  not 
sufficient  to  assure  complete  and  equitable 
application  of  the  tax  laws,  but  the  matter 
is  now  under  investigation  by  congressional 
committees  as  well  as  by  staff  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  hope  that  these  studies  will  result 
in  recommendations  for  improving  tax 
administration. 
Estimated  expenditures  of  the  other  Treas- 
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ury  bureaus  engaged  in  financial  manage- 
ment are  reduced  slightly  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949.  The  organization  and  operating  pro- 
cedures of  the  Customs  Bureau  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  survey  which  will  soon  be 
completed.  The  findings  should  be  helpful 
to  both  the  Bureau  and  the  Congress. 

The  cancellation  of  notes  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  which  I 
recommend  elsewhere  in  this  Message,  will 
almost  eliminate  payments  of  interest  by  the 
Corporation  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  estimate  for  the  Government  contri- 
bution to  the  Federal  employees'  retirement 
system  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  based  on  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Federal  civilian 
employees  who  have  served  in  the  Govern- 
ment for  5  years  and  have  thereby  become 
potential  applicants  for  benefits. 

Expenditures  estimated  for  other  general 
government  activities  in  the  fiscal  year  1949 
include  an  increase  of  over  6  million  dollars 
in  expenditures  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  verify  the  loyalty  of  persons  entering 
the  Federal  service.  Also  included  is  10 
million  dollars  to  augment  the  working  capi- 
tal in  the  general  supply  fund  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply. 

Appropriations, — ^Anticipated  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  based  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion amount  to  108  million  dollars  of  the 
appropriation  total  for  general  government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949.  The  total  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  year  is  consid- 
erably above  the  appropriation  total,  prin- 
cipally because  it  includes  expenditures  to 
liquidate  obligations  against  appropriations 
of  prior  years  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 


property  and  for  bringing  home  our  war 
dead. 


INTEREST   ON   THE   PUBLIC   DEBT 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  represents  a 
fixed  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
subject  to  change  only  as  securities  are  re- 
tired or  refunded  and  interest  rates  changed. 
Assuming  continued  high  employment  and 
present  tax  rates,  debt  retirement  will  be 
substantial  during  the  fiscal  years  1948  and 
1949.  However,  other  factors  will  cause 
some  increase  in  interest  payments. 

Expenditures, — ^The  increase  in  interest 
costs  in  1948  and  1949  is  the  net  result  of 
divergent  trends  in  payments  on  the  various 
types  of  debt.  Interest  on  nonmarketable 
obligations,  principally  savings  bonds,  and 
special  issues  to  Government  trust  funds  is 
rising.  Interest  on  marketable  debt  is 
declining. 

Increasing  numbers  of  savings  bonds  pur- 
chased during  the  war  are  now  reaching 
higher  accrual  brackets.  At  the  same  time 
net  accumulations  of  Government  trust 
funds  will  cause  further  increases  in  the 
amount  of  special  issues  outstanding.  The 
relatively  high  rates  on  these  issues  are  for 
the  most  part  fixed  by  statute.  Interest  pay- 
ments on  nonmarketable  debt  during  1948 
also  reflect  nonrecurring  interest  payments 
on  the  large  volume  of  armed  forces  leave 
bonds  redeemed  during  the  year. 

The  decline  in  interest  payments  on  the 
marketable  debt  arises  from  two  factors.  In 
addition  to  the  substantial  debt-reduction 
program,  maturing  bonds  with  high  coupon 


Interest  on  the  Public  Debt 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Expenditures 


Agency 


Treasury  Department. 

56 


Appropri- 

Actual,      Estimate,     Estimate,       ations, 
1947  1948  2949  1949 

$4,958         $5,200         $5,250         $5,250 
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rates  of  interest  are  being  paid  off  where 
possible,  or  are  being  refunded  into  issues 
with  lower  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  short- 
term  interest  rates  have  increased.  About 
40  percent  of  short-term  Treasury  bills,  cer- 
tificates, and  notes  are  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
interest  costs  on  these  securities  will  come 
back  to  the  Government,  since  in  effect  about 
90  percent  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  earnings 
are  currently  being  paid  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Appropriations, — Interest  payments  repre- 
sent contractual  commitments  which  are 
financed  by  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tions not  requiring  annual  congressional 
action. 

REFUNDS  OF  RECEIPTS 

The  principal  items  under  refunds  of  re- 
ceipts are  corporate  profits  tax  refunds  and 
individual  income  tax  refunds. 

Expenditures, — Estimated  refunds  for  the 
fiscal  years  1948  and  1949  are  more  than  800 
million  dollars  below  actual  refunds  in  1947. 
This  decline  results  principally  from  the 
estimated  drop  in  corporate  income  and 
profit  tax  refunds  arising  out  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  wartime  tax  liabilities.  These  cor- 
porate refunds,  which  were  i.i  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  fiscal  year  1947,  are  not  expected 
to  exceed  one-third  of  this  total  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949.  Estimated 
refunds  to  individuals — mainly  due  to  over- 
payment of  individual  income  tax  under  the 
current  payment  system — ^which  totaled  1.7 
billion  dollars  in  1947,  are  estimated  to  be 
slightly  less  in  1948  and  1949.    This  decrease 


is  due  to  accelerated  refund  payments  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947. 

Appropriations, — The  specific  appropria- 
tions of  1,254  million  dollars  for  refunds 
in  the  fiscal  year  1948  will  be  inadequate 
and  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  800 
million  dollars  will  be  required. 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
requires  that  no  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  not  now  possessing  a  Federal 
charter  shall  continue  after  June  30,  1948, 
unless  reincorporated  by  act  of  Congress. 
Two  of  the  State-chartered  corporations,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  have  already  been 
reincorporated  by  the  Congress.  I  recom- 
mend early  action  by  the  Congress  on  pend- 
ing legislation  to  reincorporate  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  Company,  and  on  legislation  which 
will  be  introduced  to  recharter  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company. 

I  recommend  extension  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  beyond  the  present 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1948.  In  re- 
vising the  Corporation's  charter  last  year, 
the  Congress  restricted  its  lending  authority 
mainly  to  business  and  financial  institutions, 
the  area  of  its  major  prewar  activities. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize cancellation  of  an  estimated  9.3  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  notes  of  the  Corporation 
held  by  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
cancellation,  representing  in  amount  the 
unrecovered  costs  to  the  Corporation  of  its 


Refunds  of  Receipts 
[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Expenditures 


Agency 


Treasury  Department. 


Actual, 
1947 

$2, 897 


Estimate, 
1948 
$2,  049 


Estimate, 
1949 
$1,990 


•  Appropri- 
ations, 
1949 
$1, 990 
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wartime  and  reconversion  operations 
through  June  30,  1947,  will  permit  a  clearer 
appraisal  of  its  active  programs.  Since  the 
cancellation  is  merely  a  bookkeeping  opera- 
tion, it  will  have  no  net  effect  on  the  Budget. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will 
soon  complete  studies  of  all  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  to  determine  in 
which  cases,  if  any,  their  fiscal  affairs  could 
be  handled  more  appropriately  as  regular 
agencies.  The  Bureau  is  also  studying 
agencies  engaged  in  business-type  activities 


to  determine  whether  they  might  administer 
their  programs  more  effectively  and  provide 
better  service  to  the  public  if  they  had  some 
or  all  of  the  attributes  of  corporations.  These 
and  future  studies  are  designed  not  only  to 
develop  specific  recommendations  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  but  also  to  estab- 
lish guides  for  determining  when  the  cor- 
porate form  of  organization  should  be  used. 
As  a  part  of  the  program  to  secure  a  more 
uniform  approach  to  the  Government's  busi- 
ness activities,  I  recommend  legislation  to 
place  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
under  the  Government  Corporation  Control 


Proposed  Legislation 

{Summary  of  amounts  included  in  Budget) 

[  Fiscal  years.    In  millions  ] 


Function  and  program 
National  defense: 

Universal  training  program 

Drill  pay  for  military  reserve  components 

Military  and  naval  construction 

International  affairs  and  finance: 

European  recovery  program 

Other  foreign  aid  (including  China) 

Foreign  informational  and  cultural  program 

Loan  for  United  Nations  headquarters  construction 

United  States  participation  in  international  organizations .  . . 

Philippine  war  veterans'  benefits 

Philippine  rehabilitation 

War  damage  claims 

Social  welfare,  health,  and  security: 

National  health  program,  administrative  expenses 

General  public  welfare  program,  public  assistance  benefits.  . 

Stream  pollution  abatement 

Housing  and  community  facilities: 

Long-range  housing  program 

Advances  for  public  works  planning 

Education  and  general  research: 

Aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 

National  Science  Foundation 

Radio  propagation  building.  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources: 

Revision  of  price  support  program 

Transportation  and  communication: 

Increase  in  postage  rates  to  eliminate  postal  deficit  ^ 

Footnotes  on  p.  59. 
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Anticipated  supple- 
Expenditure  fnental  appropriations 
estimate, 


1949 

$400 

13 
166 

4,000 
440 

17 
30 

4 
16 

O 


15 

100 

I 

40 
10 

290 

5 
I 

—50 


1948 


$165 

6,800 

300 

6 

65 


17 


1949 

$500 
16 
45 


450 
20 

4 
16 

C) 


15 

100 

I 

37 
20 

300 

15 
I 
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Function  and  program 
Transportation  and  communication — Continued 

Alaska  communications  system 

Construction  of  Federal  Communications  Commission  facilities 

Addition  to  Post  Office  equipment  shops 

Coast  Guard — additional  ocean  weather  stations 

Census  of  transportation 

Extension  of  Maritime  Commission's  authority  to  operate  and  charter 
vessels  * 

Alaskan  airport  construction 

Research  facilities — National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  . . . 
Finance,  commerce,  and  industry: 

Census  of  business 

Census  of  mineral  industries 

New  anti-inflation  program 

Extension  of  rent  control 

Labor: 

National  Commission  Against  Discrimination  in  Employment 

Industrial  safety  program 

General  government: 

Surplus  property  disposal 

Army  cemeterial  expense 

Weather  Bureau — observers  for  additional  ocean  weather  stations 


Anticipated  supple- 
Expenditure   mental  appropriations 
estimate      


1949 


$1 

12 

I 


(^) 


80 
28 

I 
6 

94 
2 
I 


Total 5,  735 

*  Less  than  one-half  million  dollars. 

'  Not  included  in  Budget  totals. 

'Included  with  estimates  for  Maritime  Commission  programs  under  present  laws. 


194B 


4 


7,381 


1949 


o 


2 
10 


0) 
85 
30 

I 

6 

105 
2 
I 

I, Six 


Act.  Under  existing  law,  this  agency  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  significant  attributes  of  a 
corporation  and,  in  nearly  all  major  respects, 
is  treated  as  such  by  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION—A 
SUMMARY 

Expenditures  and  appropriations  for  pro- 
posed legislation — apart  from  the  extensions 
of  authority  for  Government  corporations — 
are  listed  in  the  following  table.  Expendi- 
tures under  extensions  of  existing  legislation 


are  included.  The  proposed  extensions  of 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  be  financed 
through  trust  accounts. 

This  Budget  is  the  measure  of  our  respon- 
sibilities at  home  and  abroad.  Although 
these  responsibilities  are  heavy,  the  economic 
strength  of  this  country  and  the  resolution 
of  our  citizens  are  great  enough  to  permit 
us  to  discharge  them. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  message  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  12. 
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6    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Folsom  Dam. 
Jafiuary  12,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  estimates  of  appropriation  for  civil 
functions  of  die  Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  in  the  1949  Budget  in- 
clude $3,370,000  for  beginning  construction 
of  the  Folsom  Dam  on  the  American  River 
in  California.  This  project  was  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1944,  "substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  649,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  with  such  modifica- 
tions thereof  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
be  advisable  .  .  .". 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  State  of  California  are  agreed 
that  the  initial  plans,  for  a  reservoir  of 
355,000  acre-feet  capacity,  should  be  revised 
to  provide  a  reservoir  of  1,000,000  acre-feet. 
This  will  not  only  provide  more  adequate 
storage  for  flood  control  but  will  also  provide 
adequate  storage  at  the  Folsom  Dam  site  for 
irrigation,  hydroelectric  power  production 
and  other  uses  consistent  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  resources  in  the  Central  Valley 
area.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  completing 
construction  plans  for  the  dam  on  this  re- 
vised basis  and  work  can  be  started  promptly. 
The  Folsom  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  a  key 
unit  in  any  plan  for  the  full  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Central  Valley. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this  structure, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  flood  con- 
trol, but  also  to  provide  additional  electric 
energy  and  conservation  of  water  to  meet 
growing  demands  in  the  area.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  should  therefore  be  given  funds 
to  start  building  the  dam  at  once  under  the 
authority   of   existing  legislation.    At  the 


same  time  the  authority  contained  in  existing 
law  for  the  construction  of  Folsom  Dam 
should  be  expanded  to  permit  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  construct  and  operate  a 
power  plant. 

The  power  plant  at  Folsom  must  be  inte- 
grated with  the  hydroelectric  power  plants 
at  Shasta  and  Keswick,  constructed  and  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
with  the  Delta-Mendota  pumping  plant  of 
the  Central  Valley  project — all  of  which  must 
be  operated  as  a  unit.  To  achieve  such 
coordinated  operation  the  Folsom  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  once  constructed,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  After  the 
transfer  the  dam  would  be  operated  for  flood 
control  in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  provided 
in  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  assure  that  Folsom  Dam  and  its 
important  related  developments  would  be 
operated  in  coordination  with  other  Federal 
conservation  structures  in  the  Central  Valley 
to  yield  the  greatest  possible  benefits.  Power 
produced  at  the  Folsom  Dam  would  be  used 
as  a  second  source  of  energy  for  the  Delta- 
Mendota  pumping  plant  and  for  other  irri- 
gation pumping.  The  income  from  the  dis- 
position, under  Federal  reclamation  laws,  of 
the  power  there  produced  would  assist  not 
only  in  amortizing  the  cost  of  the  Folsom 
Dam  and  Power  Plant,  but  also  in  paying 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  irrigation 
canals  and  other  works  needed  to  distribute 
water  from  Folsom  Reservoir  to  irrigation 
districts,  cities  and  suburban  areas.  Unless 
this  income  from  power  revenues  is  pro- 
vided for  in  accordance  with  established 
practice  under  reclamation  law,  many  related 
developments  proposed  in  the  Central  Valley, 
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particularly  in  the  American  River  basin  and 
nearby  areas  of  California,  will  not  be 
financially  feasible. 

I  recommend  therefore  that  the  Congress 
expand  the  present  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  Folsom  Dam  to  provide,  (i) 
for  the  transfer  of  the  dam  and  reservoir, 
upon  its  completion,  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  operation  and  maintenance  as 
a  coordinated  unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  under  the  Federal  reclamation  law; 
(2)  for  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  a  power  plant,  afterbay  and 
necessary  transmission  lines,  and  (3)  for 
construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 


of  irrigation  canals  and  related  works  needed 
to  deliver  water  from  the  reservoir  to  irriga- 
tion districts,  cities,  and  suburban  areas. 
There  are  pending  in  the  Congress  two  bills 
(H.R.  4152  and  H.R.  4157),  either  one  of 
which,  if  enacted  into  law  with  appropriate 
amendments,     would     accomplish     these 

purposes.  ^_         ^  ^ 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  Civil  Functions  Appropriations  Act,  ap- 
proved June  25,  1948,  extended  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  6  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1946  to  include  the  Folsom  Reservoir  (62  Stat. 
1022).  On  October  14,  1949,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  bill  (H.R.  165)  virhich  included  provisions 
similar  to  those  recommended  in  the  foregoing 
message  (63  Stat.  852). 


7    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Making  Public  the  Report 
of  the  Air  Policy  Commission.    January  13,  1948 


I  AM  making  public  today  the  report  of  the 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission. 

This  report  represents  the  conclusions  of 
five  distinguished  citizens  after  5  months  of 
hearings  and  deliberation  covering  the  broad 
field  of  aviation  as  it  affects  the  defense  and 
economy  of  the  Nation.  The  report  includes 
both  an  appraisal  of  the  present  status  of  our 
air  establishment,  military  and  civil,  and  a 
comprehensive  body  of  recommendations  for 
future  action. 

The  rapid  development  of  aviation  in  re- 
cent years  requires  us  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  our  national  aviation  policies 
to  insure  the  greatest  possible  benefits  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  The  Gov- 
ernment's 1949  program  oudined  in  the 
budget  includes  I5.2  billion  for  national  de- 
fense aviation  activities.  This  represents 
almost  one-half  of  the  new  spending  author- 
ity requested  for  national  defense. 

Budget  requests  for  civilian  aviation  pro- 
vide for  increased  research,  improved  airport 
facilities,  and  continued  modernization  of 


the  Federal  airways  system.  Funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  installation  of  new  air  traffic 
control  and  navigation  and  landing  aids, 
which  will  provide  greater  safety  and  regu- 
larity of  service,  are  again  included  in  the 
budget.  I  am  sure  that  the  Commission's 
report  will  be  helpful  to  the  Government  in 
further  developing  a  long-range  aviation 
policy. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
study  of  important  issues  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  United  States  aviation.  Their  judg- 
ments should  be  studied  with  care  by  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  us  are  indebted  to  the  Commission 
members  for  their  valuable  report. 

note:  The  Commission's  report,  dated  January  i, 
1948,  is  entitled  "Survival  in  the  Air  Age'*  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  166  pp.).  The  letter  of 
transmittal  is  signed  by  the  following  members: 
Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Chairman,  George  P.  Baker, 
Vice  Chairman,  Palmer  Hoyt,  John  A.  McCone,  and 
Arthur  D.  Whiteside.  The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished July  18,  1947  (see  1947  volume,  this  series, 
Item  148). 
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8    Excerpts  From  Annual  Message :  The  President's  Economic 
Report  to  the  Congress.    ]anuary  14, 1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  first  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, presented  a  year  ago  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  I  foresaw  a  bright  prospect  for  the 
year  1947.  In  large  measure  that  prospect 
has  been  fulfilled. 

However,  my  Midyear  Report  recorded 
the  fact  that  agricultural  prospects  had  be- 
come less  favorable,  that  certain  price  adjust- 
ments were  not  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and 
that  the  need  for  foreign  aid  would  probably 
be  greater  and  more  prolonged  than  had 
been  anticipated.  During  the  six  months 
since  that  report,  the  country  has  maintained 
a  high  level  of  prosperity  but  on  a  wave  of 
inflation  which  has  already  caused  serious 
hardship  and  presents  grave  concern  for  the 
future. 

In  this  second  annual  Economic  Report,  I 
shall  set  forth  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
by  which  the  Nation  is  confronted  as  it 
enters  1948.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  our  ability  to  surmount 
these  difficulties  and  to  show  another  year 
of  splendid  achievement  for  the  welfare  of 
our  own  people  and  the  meeting  of  our 
responsibilities  in  the  family  of  nations. 

I.  Foreword  and  Summary 

The  year  1947  has  afforded  a  new  demon- 
stration of  the  tremendous  productivity  of 
the  United  States  when  our  natural  resources, 
our  accumulated  capital,  and  our  able  and 
enterprising  labor  force  are  used  at  high 
levels  of  activity.  Looked  at  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  year  has  revealed  the 
previously  unmeasured  size  of  the  profitable 
market  which  is  furnished  when  nearly  60 
million  workers  are  steadily  employed  with 
modern  equipment  and  organization.    With 


high  pay  rolls  and  relatively  few  work  stop- 
pages and  with  a  new  high  record  in  farm 
income,  most  of  the  people  were  able  to 
enjoy  a  level  of  consumption  far  above 
prewar  standards.  We  were  able  also  to 
satisfy  many  of  the  wants  for  durable  con- 
sumers' goods  whose  production  had  been 
curtailed  during  the  war  and  to  extend  the 
conveniences  of  life  and  modest  luxuries  to 
a  larger  percentage  of  our  homes  than  had 
ever  shared  them  in  the  past.  In  addition, 
we  were  able  to  provide  aid  to  war-torn  and 
distressed  countries  abroad. 

The  main  features  of  last  year's  economic 
activity  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

THE   RECORD   OF    ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY   DURING 
1947 

Employment  during  1947  made  a  new  rec- 
ord, passing  the  mark  of  60  million  civilian 
jobs  in  June  and,  even  with  seasonal  dips, 
averaging  about  58  million  for  the  whole 
year.  This  was  almost  3  million  more  than 
in  1946  and  about  10.5  million  more  than 
in  1940.  Unemployment  was  even  lower 
than  in  1946,  and  reached  what  is  probably 
the  practical  minimum. 

Production  measured  as  total  physical  out- 
put of  goods  was  about  7  percent  above  1946 
and  76  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 
A  slight  drop  in  agricultural  production  was 
more  than  offset  by  larger  production  in 
manufacturing,  minerals,  construction,  trans- 
portation, and  public  utilities.  The  first 
Economic  Report  set  up  as  an  objective  for 
1947  ^  ^^^  output  of  goods  and  services 
about  5  percent  above  1946.  This  goal  was 
not  quite  reached.  The  increased  output 
of  goods  was  pardy  offset  by  a  decline  in 
services. 

Productivity     per     man-hour     increased 
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slightly  over  1946.  In  manufacturing,  pro- 
duction increased  somewhat  more  than  num- 
bers employed.  Output  of  the  average  farm 
worker  declined  somewhat  because  of  bad 
weather  conditions  but  remained  far  above 
prewar  levels. 

Consumer  income  after  taxes  reached  a 
new  high  in  1947.  It  was  running  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $1,264  per  capita  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1947,  compared  with  a  rate  of 
$1,074  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946.  How- 
ever, the  rapid  rise  in  prices  caused  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer's  dollar  in- 
come to  decline  by  nearly  8  percent  during 
the  same  period.  This  did  most  injury  to 
people  with  low  incomes  and  moderate  fixed 
incomes.  Total  spending  for  consumption 
was  maintained  by  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
current  saving,  drawing  on  past  savings,  and 
the  rise  of  consumer  credit  to  a  new  peak  of 
13.3  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of  1947. 

Business  investment  and  income  through- 
out 1947  remained  consistently  above  the 
level  of  any  previous  year.  Investment  in 
plant,  equipment,  and  increased  inventories 
amounted  to  over  25  billion  dollars  con- 
trasted with  21  billion  dollars  in  1946.  Some 
part  of  this  increase  reflected  higher  prices. 
Dividend  payments  reached  a  new  high  al- 
though corporations  retained  five-eighths  of 
their  profits  after  taxes  to  plow  back  into 
the  business.  Retained  corporate  earnings 
were  double  those  of  the  war  years  and  four 
times  those  of  1929.  Flotation  of  securities, 
mostly  of  fixed-interest  types,  provided  4 
billion  dollars  of  new  capital  as  against  3.3 
billion  in  1946.  Commercial  bank  loans 
to  business  increased  about  4.2  billion  dollars 
in  1947,  with  credit  expanding  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  half  year  as  to  cause  grave  concern 
as  to  its  inflationary  effect. 

Housing  units  completed  in  1947  were 
nearly  double  the  number  in  1946,  but  high 
costs  raised  the  question  whether  this  rate 
could  be  continued. 


Exports  of  goods  and  services  ran  at  the 
annual  rate  of  20  billion  dollars  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  but  declined  later.  Imports 
were  much  less  than  exports  resulting  in  an 
export  surplus  of  more  than  11  billion  dollars 
for  the  year.  The  ability  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  finance  imports  declined  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  and  the  future  of  our  inter- 
national balance  will  depend  in  considerable 
measure  on  the  size  of  Government  aid  and 
private  credits  extended. 

Government  expenditures  were  reduced  to 
41.3  billion  dollars  in  the  calendar  year  1947, 
leaving  a  balance  of  cash  receipts  of  5.6 
billion  dollars  which  was  used  primarily  to 
reduce  bank  holdings  of  Federal  debt.  This 
was  a  counterinflationary  factor  during  a 
year  of  mounting  inflation. 

The  Nation*s  Economic  Budget  for  the 
second  half  of  1947  indicates  a  gross  national 
production  at  an  annual  rate  of  237  billion 
dollars,  contrasted  with  about  204  billion  for 
1946.  Investment  for  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  inventories  increased  by  24  per- 
cent over  1946,  and  net  foreign  investments 
increased  by  83  percent,  while  consumer 
expenditures  increased  by  only  14  percent. 
The  increase  in  consumer  expenditures  was 
3.5  billion  dollars  more  than  the  increase  in 
their  incomes.  The  continuance  of  such  a 
relationship  would  not  enable  consumers  to 
absorb,  with  their  current  incomes,  the  out- 
put of  a  maximum  employment  economy 
when  the  extraordinary  volume  of  business 
reequipment,  net  exports,  and  the  use  of 
credit  level  off  at  more  permanently  sustain- 
able rates.  The  relationships  within  the 
Nation's  Economic  Budget  permitted  maxi- 
mum employment  and  high  production 
through  1947  but  did  not  include  all  the 
adjustments  required  for  permanent  pros- 
perity and  growth. 

The  maintenance  and  stabilization  of  such 
a  high  level  of  production  and  consumption 
will    require    proper    adjustment    among 
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money,  price,  and  income  relationships. 
While  changes  in  price  and  income  relation- 
ships during  the  past  year  have  not  disrupted 
activity  in  any  serious  way  as  yet,  they  have 
brought  us  progressively  into  a  more  un- 
stable situation.  As  we  enter  the  new  year, 
the  American  people  are  keenly  aware  that 
inflation  is  the  dominant  problem  in  our 
economic  aflairs. 

PRICES,    WAGES,    PROFITS,    AND    INFLATION    IN 
1947 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Economic  Report  a 
year  ago,  I  warned  against  the  danger  of 
advancing  prices,  which  would  undermine 
our  structure  of  national  prosperity.  I 
strongly  urged  businessmen  to  bring  prices 
into  line  with  the  requirements  of  a  stabi- 
lized economy.  I  called  upon  workers  to 
limit  their  demands  for  wage  increases  to 
those  situations  where  wages  were  substand- 
ard or  where  wage  increases  would  not 
necessitate  higher  prices.  I  called  for  the 
holding  of  public  works  down  to  the  mini- 
mum of  necessity  and  called  upon  procure- 
ment agencies  to  avoid  practices  that  would 
stimulate  price  increases. 

Prices  in  the  first  quarter  of  1947  con- 
tinued the  upward  trend  of  the  last  quarter 
of  1946.  In  its  first-quarter  review  to  me, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  faster  rate  at  which  prices 
were  beginning  to  move  up  constituted  a  se- 
rious danger.  During  the  following  weeks, 
I  emphasized  in  several  public  statements 
the  need  for  all  groups  in  the  business  world 
to  adopt  policies  and  follow  practices  which 
would  halt  this  inflationary  trend. 

There  then  followed  several  months  of  a 
remarkably  stable  price  level.  One  cannot 
say  how  far  this  was  due  to  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  many  businessmen  who  de- 
liberately withheld  price  advances  and  in  a 
few  cases  reduced  prices,  or  to  what  extent 
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the  cessation  of  price  increases  was  the  result 
of  the  widespread  resistance  of  retail  mer- 
chants to  higher  wholesale  prices  or  was  due 
to  the  spread  of  a  generally  more  cautious 
attitude  among  businessmen  and  individual 
consumers. 

Although  the  upward  movement  of  prices 
had  apparentiy  been  checked  when  I  pre- 
sented my  Midyear  Economic  Report,  I 
warned  that  there  were  strong  new  infla- 
tionary forces.  I  endeavored  again  to  im- 
press businessmen  with  the  great  need  for 
price  stability  and  I  again  asked  labor  to  re- 
frain from  demands  for  such  wage  increases 
as  would  require  price  advances.  Unfor- 
tunately, even  as  the  Midyear  Report  was 
presented,  unfavorable  developments  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  the  international  situa- 
tion started  changes  in  incomes  and  prices 
quite  different  from  those  recommended  in 
my  first  Economic  Report.  Businessmen 
were  in  the  main  finding  it  easy  to  pass  added 
costs  on  in  price  advances  of  like  or  greater 
amount. 

Since  June,  wholesale  prices  have  risen 
at  an  annual  rate  of  20  percent  and  con- 
sumer prices  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  12 
percent.  Retail  food  prices  have  risen  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  15  percent.  Rent,  since 
the  modification  of  rent  control,  has  been 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  13  percent. 
At  the  wholesale  level,  textiles  during  the 
second  half  of  1947  were  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  12  percent,  fuel  and  lighting  36  per- 
cent, and  building  materials  18  percent. 

Wages,  too,  were  moving  up.  Wage 
earners  had  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  sought 
to  obtain  increases  in  rates  that  would  main- 
tain their  take-home  pay  at  or  near  the  war- 
time level  and  thus  enable  them  to  buy  the 
enlarged  product  of  goods  and  services  that 
a  high-production  peacetime  economy  could 
turn  out.  Wage  advances  during  1947  kept 
up  generally  with  the  cost  of  living  trend 
during  the  year  but  did  not  gain  the  ground 
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lost  when  price  increases  exceeded  wage  in- 
creases in  1946.  The  renewed  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  during  the  second  half  of  1947 
brought  demands  for  further  wage  increases. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  continuing 
prospect  of  a  fruidess  and  dangerous  spiral- 
ing  of  prices  and  wages. 

Profits  were  substantially  above  the  1946 
level,  and  remained  high  through  the  year 
as  increased  costs  were  covered,  and  in  many 
cases  exceeded,  by  higher  prices.  Corporate 
profits  before  taxes  rose  to  28  billion  dollars, 
contrasted  with  21  billion  in  1946,  and  profits 
after  taxes  rose  to  17  billion  dollars,  com- 
pared with  12.5  billion  in  1946.  Corporate 
earnings  after  taxes  represented  about  9.5 
percent  on  net  worth,  and  5.5  percent  on 
sales.  Unincorporated  non-farm  enterprises 
earned  23.5  billion  dollars  before  taxes,  an 
increase  of  2.5  billion.  Total  business  in- 
come before  taxes  increased  by  22  percent 
during  the  year.  Net  farm  income  before 
taxes  rose  from  15.2  billion  dollars  in  1946 
to  18.3  billion  in  1947. 

The  record  of  prices,  wages  and  profits 
during  1947  shows  how  they  fed  upon  one 
another  in  a  developing  process  of  inflation. 
In  spite  of  the  heartening  production  record 
of  the  year,  this  inflationary  trend  was  pro- 
foundly disturbing.  It  not  only  produced 
great  inequities  among  our  people,  but  also 
created  the  danger  of  a  serious  setback. 

The  purposes  of  the  Employment  Act  are 
beginning  to  meet  their  first  real  test.  Un- 
less we  as  a  nation  show  an  ability  to  impose 
restraints  upon  ourselves  and  to  utilize  the 
machinery  of  our  representative  govern- 
ment to  devise  well-considered  regulatory 
measures,  we  stand  in  great  danger  that 
runaway  prices,  overextended  credit,  and 
unbalanced  developments  will  lead  to  an 
economic  recession.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
such  a  recession  would  not  be  severe  and 
recovery  slow  and  painful. 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  1948 

The  first  objective  for  ig48  must  be  to  halt 
the  inflationary  trend.  On  November  17,  I 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  ten-point 
program  for  this  purpose.  Every  point  in 
that  program  is  essential. 

The  nature  of  the  inflation  from  which 
we  are  suffering  arises  in  part  from  the  total 
excess  of  buying  power  over  the  available 
supply  of  goods  and  in  part  from  relative 
scarcities  at  strategic  points  in  the  economy 
which  give  impetus  to  particular  price-wage 
spirals. 

To  deal  with  these  two  phases  of  inflation, 
my  ten-point  program  divides  into  three 
main  parts.  First,  it  proposes  appropriate 
restraints  upon  business  credit  and  consumer 
credit  and  commodity  speculation.  Second, 
to  deal  with  the  scarcities  at  strategic  spots 
in  the  economy,  it  calls  for  authority  to  allo- 
cate to  their  most  efficient  and  necessary  uses 
those  scarce  commodities  and  services  which 
enter  basically  into  the  cost  of  living  or  in- 
dustrial production.  And  third,  it  calls  for 
the  extension  and  strengthening  of  rent  con- 
trol, and  for  authority  to  impose  rationing 
and  price  control  on  a  highly  selective  basis 
on  items  of  outstanding  importance  to  in- 
dustrial production  or  to  the  cost  of  living 
so  that  these  powers  may  be  used  prompdy 
to  protect  the  public  if  other  measures  prove 
inadequate. 

As  I  have  made  clear  in  a  statement  on 
December  29,  the  three  points  in  my  ten- 
point  program  which  were  enacted  in  the 
special  session  of  the  Congress  are  necessary 
but  insufficient.  The  other  seven  points  are 
needed,  needed  badly,  and  needed  promptly. 

This  program,  which  the  situation  re- 
quires, does  not  lessen  the  need  for  voluntary 
restraint.  This  applies  both  to  those  who 
price  goods  and  those  who  buy  goods.  No 
program  undertaken  by  the  Government  can 
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succeed  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  public 
cooperation  based  upon  a  realization  of  com- 
mon dangers  and  common  objectives. 

Taxes  at  present  are  providing  revenues 
substantially  larger  than  expenditures.  It  is 
important  to  maintain  this  favorable  balance 
as  long  as  the  inflationary  trend  continues. 
Hov^ever,  certain  adjustments  need  to  be 
made  immediately  in  order  to  protect  those 
in  the  lower  income  groups  hit  hardest  by 
inflation. 

Our  second  main  objective  for  1948  should 
be  to  maintain  maximum  employment, 
achieve  maximum  production,  and  adjust 
the  price-income  structure  so  as  to  stop  the 
inflationary  spiral  without  production  cut- 
backs or  extensive  unemployment. 

More  production  this  year  will  help  in 
combating  inflation,  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  enough  additional  production  this 
year  to  overcome  inflation  without  other 
measures.  In  fact,  if  these  other  measures 
are  not  imdertaken,  inflation  may  cause  such 
disruption  of  our  economy  as  to  drive  pro- 
duction and  employment  downward. 

With  healthy  adjustments  in  our  economy 
achieved  during  the  year,  our  employment 
objective  should  be  to  absorb  in  useful  work 
the  net  increase  of  700,000  additional  people 
in  the  labor  force.  This  would  mean  an 
average  of  nearly  59  million  jobs  for  the 
year  as  a  whole,  contrasted  with  about  58 
million  as  the  year's  average  for  1947. 

Our  objective  for  production  should  be 
to  increase  the  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  by  some  3  percent  above  1947. 

Our  third  main  objective  for  1^48  should 
be  to  establish  firmer  foundations  for  the 
long-range  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
economy  in  the  years  ahead. 

LONG-RANGE  OBJECTIVES 

The  economic  growth  and  stability  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  achieved  by  dealing 


with  problems  merely  from  day  to  day.  We 
must  have  a  sufficiently  long-time  perspec-\ 
tive  to  do  also  those  things  which  require 
some  time  for  their  planning  and  organi- 
zation. 

Our  total  annual  national  production  has 
increased  since  1939  by  53  percent.  We  can- 
not expect  such  rapid  advance  within  the 
next  10  years  because  we  are  now  at  a  fuller 
use  of  our  resources  than  we  were  in  1939. 
Yet  we  should  within  10  years  be  able  to 
increase  our  annual  national  output  by  35 
percent.  Progress  at  this  rate  would  bring 
the  per  capita  real  income  of  our  people  to 
27  percent  above  the  level  of  1947  ^^^  ^° 
percent  above  the  level  of  1937. 

But  our  record  of  periodic  depressions  in 
the  past  warns  us  that  we  cannot  have  sta- 
bilized prosperity  at  this  rate  of  progress 
without  carefully  considered  and  well- 
directed  efforts. 

The  Nation's  long-range  economic  pro- 
grams should  be  geared  to  three  major  pur- 
poses: conserving  and  developing  our  natural 
resources  and  capital  equipment,  enabling 
our  human  resources  to  become  fully  pro- 
ductive and  thus  provide  richer  and  more 
satisfying  lives,  and  improving  our  economic 
institutions  and  practices  so  as  to  utilize  free 
enterprise  and  representative  government 
effectively  toward  maximum  production  and 
sustained  general  prosperity. 

Development  of  natural  resources  and  cap- 
ital equipment 

Development  of  natural  resources  in  land, 
water  power,  minerals,  and  forests  requires 
that  we  make  up  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
lapses  in  many  of  these  efforts  during  the 
pressures  of  war  and  postwar  reconversion. 
Wise  conservation  and  development  efforts 
are  now  all  the  more  needed  because  in 
many  respects  these  resources  were  subjected 
to    excessive    drains    to    supply    wartime 
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production. 

One-half  of  the  Nation's  crop  and  pasture 
land  needs  to  be  put  under  improved  soil 
management.  Programs  for  flood  control 
and  power  need  to  be  expanded.  Further 
construction  of  multipurpose  dams  and  re- 
lated facilities  is  desirable.  Our  sustained 
yield  of  saw  timber  should  be  doubled. 
With  regard  to  minerals  for  industrial  and 
strategic  purposes,  we  need  increased  em- 
phasis upon  research,  development  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  importation  and  stockpiling. 

There  are  areas  of  the  country  which,  for 
a  combination  of  reasons,  have  been  under- 
developed or  retarded  economically.  We 
must  push  regional  development  through 
improved  agricultural  methods  and  land  use, 
further  industrial  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion, and  lifting  the  levels  of  health  and 
education. 

All  of  our  resource  development  activities 
will  require  the  alert  interest  of  the  people, 
vigorous  private  enterprise,  and  a  wise  pool- 
ing of  the  efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

Our  business  plant  and  equipment  need 
to  be  expanded  to  sustain  continuous  maxi- 
mum employment  and  production.  We 
shall  require  more  capacity  in  steel,  pe- 
troleum, coke,  electricity,  and  other 
industries. 

We  can  rely  mainly  upon  business  for  this 
expansion,  if  business  adjusts  its  plans  to  an 
economy  of  continuous  maximum  produc- 
tion instead  of  adjusting  its  plans  to  an  econ- 
omy of  recurrent  low  resource  utilization. 

Government  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding favorable  conditions  for  adequate  and 
well-balanced  private  investment  in  produc- 
tive facilities,  with  prudent  use  of  Govern- 
ment initiative  when  private  resources  lag. 
Both  private  and  public  policy  must,  how- 
ever, impose  restraints  on  boomtime  over- 
development and  overcapitalization. 

In  transportation,  at  least  45  percent  of  our 


highways  leading  into  cities  need  to  be  re- 
built within  10  years,  financial  aid  to  airlines 
should  be  continued,  railroad  consolidation 
should  be  carried  out  with  increasing  vigor, 
and  national  policies  should  recognize  the 
need  for  protecting  the  credit  of  the  railroads. 
Urban  redevelopment  and  housing  afford 
an  immense  challenge.  The  blight  and  de- 
terioration of  our  cities  have  created  grave 
problems  of  municipal  taxation  and  manage- 
ment, and  have  damped  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment in  rebuilding.  This  problem  is  closely 
related  to  the  inadequacy  and  instability  of 
house  production.  As  a  start  toward  the 
objective  of  a  decent  standard  of  American 
housing  within  10  years  and  for  the  release 
of  investment  opportunities  over  a  decade  of 
as  much  as  75  billion  dollars — ^mostly  private 
funds — ^in  urban  redevelopment,  there  should 
be  prompt  enactment  of  comprehensive  hous- 
ing and  urban  redevelopment  legislation. 

Development    of    human    resources    and 
productivity 

Within  10  years,  maximum  employment 
will  mean  64  million  jobs  or  more. 

To  raise  the  individual  to  the  highest  prac- 
tical level  of  productivity,  and  to  provide  an 
oudet  for  the  increasing  part  of  the  labor 
force  which  technological  changes  may  dis- 
place from  the  mass-production  industries  or 
from  agriculture,  we  need  improved  services 
in  education,  health,  and  social  security. 

For  education,  the  first  step,  which  should 
not  be  deferred,  is  to  provide  Federal  aid  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  to  help 
remedy  the  deplorable  shortages  and  the  mal- 
distribution of  school  facilities  and  teachers. 
At  present,  our  ten  poorest  States  are  spend- 
ing about  $64  annually  for  each  school  child, 
while  our  ten  wealthiest  States  are  spending 
about  $  177.  Federal  aid  should  be  given  not 
only  to  this  educational  effort  but  also  to 
research  work  both  in  basic  principles  of 
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natural  and  social  science  and  in  dieir  prac- 
tical application. 

Our  health  standards  are  not  being  met 
because  of  the  inability  of  millions  of  fami- 
lies to  purchase  adequate  medical  care  with 
their  incomes,  and  also  because  of  the  great 
disparities  in  the  resources  of  different  areas 
of  the  country  available  for  investment  in 
hospitals  and  other  health  services.  We 
need  a  comprehensive  national  health  pro- 
gram, including  prepaid  health  insurance 
and  aid  to  hospitals  and  health  centers. 

Social  security,  both  in  its  unemployment 
insurance  and  its  old-age  insurance  aspects, 
should  be  increased  and  its  coverage  should 
be  made  more  general. 

Development  of  institutions  and  practices 
for  a  high-production  economy 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  the 
capacity  to  produce  does  not  alone  assure 
continuous  maximum  employment.  The 
distribution  of  purchasing  power  determines 
whether  there  will  be  enough  funds  avail- 
able to  provide  adequate  investment  for 
maximum  production  and  enough  buying 
power  to  absorb  the  output. 

Industrial  price-wage-profit  policies,  2iT- 
rived  at  without  compulsion  in  a  free,  com- 
petitive economy,  play  an  important  part  in 
preserving  or  destroying  balance  in  our 
economy.  In  those  areas  where  business- 
men and  workers  make  conscious  decisions 
about  prices,  wages,  and  profits,  we  must 
seek  through  education  and  understanding 
to  adjust  these  decisions  ever  more  closely 
to  the  broad  needs  of  the  whole  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  adaptability  of  the 
economy  to  changing  circumstances  requires 
the  maintenance  of  active  competition 
which,  through  amendment  and  improved 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  must  be 
preserved  where  it  exists  and  revived  where 
it  has  languished.    Collusive  monopolistic 


practices  must  be  eradicated  and  the  trend 
toward  concentration  of  economic  power 
reversed. 

For  balanced  expansion,  our  economy  re- 
quires a  larger  flow  of  income  to  consumers. 
Comparing  1939  with  today  in  dollars  of 
constant  purchasing  power,  annual  expend- 
itures for  producers'  durable  equipment 
have  increased  by  170  percent,  while  annual 
consumers'  expenditures  have  increased  by 
only  48  percent.  When  the  export  surplus 
and  business  retooling  and  the  use  of  savings 
and  credit  level  off  or  are  reduced,  we  shall 
need  more  consumer  income  to  sustain 
maximum  production. 

More  consumer  income  must  be  accom- 
panied by  better  income  distribution.  In 
1946,  the  lowest-income  fifth  of  our  families 
had  an  average  annual  income  before  taxes 
of  only  $835.  The  second  fifth  had  an  aver- 
age annual  income  of  only  about  $2,000. 
The  top  fifth  had  an  average  annual  income 
of  almost  $9,000. 

Agricultural  and  food  policy  throughout 
the  decade  ahead  should  be  based  on  the 
expanding  needs  of  a  maximum  production 
economy.  With  improvements  in  the  in- 
comes and  living  standards  of  wage  earners, 
and  with  continued  concentration  upon  im- 
proving nutrition,  our  agricultural  output 
should  within  10  years  reach  a  level  about 
10  percent  above  the  present  level.  This 
would  mean  a  crop  output  about  25  percent, 
and  a  livestock  output  nearly  50  percent, 
above  prewar  levels. 

Soil  conservation  activities  should  be  in- 
tensified. Capital  investment  per  farm 
worker  will  need  to  be  increased,  and  there 
is  need  for  three  times  as  many  tractors  on 
farms  as  before  the  war.  There  are  2  or  3 
million  farmers  with  too  litde  land  or  whose 
land  is  too  poor  or  whose  equipment  is 
inadequate. 

We  shall  continue  to  need  the  farm  pro- 
grams that  have  been  developed  to  advise 
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farmers  in  adjusting  their  production  pat- 
terns to  the  changing  patterns  of  demand, 
and  to  offset  in  some  degree  the  special  haz- 
ards affecting  their  industry  through  crop 
insurance  and  price  support  for  major  farm 
commodities. 

Tax  policy  for  the  long  run  should  have 
two  major  elements:  first,  a  level  of  revenue 
above  expenditures  in  all  except  depression 
years  which  will  permit  systematic  reduction 
of  the  public  debt;  and,  second,  a  tax  struc- 
ture which  will  promote  stabilized  prosperity 
through  adjustment  of  particular  taxes  to 
stimulate  or  to  check  consumer  expenditure 
or  business  expenditure  as  circumstances 
require. 

Debt  management  policies  should  be  so 
conducted  that  appropriate  restraints  on  bank 
credit  can  be  applied  without  abandoning  or 
impairing  the  sound  principle  of  Govern- 
ment price  support  of  bonds  which  the  people 
have  bought  as  an  expression  of  their  faith  in 
the  Government's  financial  security. 

Our  international  economic  relations 
should  be  such  as  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
Europe  under  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram. We  are  now  seeking,  and  should 
seek  always,  to  negotiate  with  other  nations 
better  standards  for  the  conduct  of  world 
trade  so  that  each  country  may  be  facilitated 
in  producing  the  things  which  it  can  produce 
best  and  buying  the  things  which  can  be  pro- 
duced more  economically  elsewhere.  In  a 
framework  of  increasing  world  prosperity, 
our  country  can  move  forward  most  confi- 
dently to  meet  the  problems  of  our  domestic 
economy. 


IV.  Levels  of  Activity  and  Adjustments 
Needed  in  1948 

In  spite  of  some  disappointments  on  the 
supply  side  and  serious  inflationary  distor- 
tions on  the  demand  side  during  1947,  we 
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enter  1948  on  a  high  tide  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  with  prospects  for  another 
prosperous  year  if  we  handle  our  economic 
affairs  wisely  and  firmly.  The  Employment 
Act  calls  upon  the  President  at  the  opening 
of  each  year  not  merely  to  review  current 
trends  but  also  to  state  what  levels  of  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
during  the  ensuing  year  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  declared  in  the  act  and  to 
recommend  measures  by  which  these  objec- 
tives may  be  attained.  These  two  require- 
ments will  be  met  in  this  section. 

We  face  in  the  months  and  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  a  test  of  whether  we  have  the 
foresight  and  courage  to  safeguard  our  econ- 
omy against  a  return  to  the  devastating 
sequence  of  boom  and  depression.  If  we 
are  to  complete  safely  the  transition  from  a 
war  economy  to  a  stable  peacetime  economy 
and  clear  the  way  for  the  great  progress 
which  lies  within  our  reach,  we  must, 
promptly,  take  vigorous  measures  to  check 
the  course  of  inflation  which  now  has  the 
economy  in  its  grip. 

needed  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power 

Employment  objective 

The  American  economy  is  now  operating 
at  a  level  of  employment  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  practical  maximum.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  labor  force  will  increase  by 
about  700,000  persons  during  1948.  If  we 
provide  them  as  well  as  the  present  labor 
force  with  opportunities  to  work,  this  would 
mean  an  average  civilian  employment  of 
almost  59  million  for  the  coming  year. 

Production  objective 

This  labor  force  will  have  at  its  disposal 
expanded  and  improved  capital  equipment 
and  there  should  in  general  be  a  better  flow 
of  raw  materials.    During  the  past  year, 
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business  expended  23  billion  dollars  for  plant 
and  equipment,  approximately  one-half  of 
which  represents  a  net  addition  in  ^i^ztss  of 
wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence.  Since  there 
are  still  some  shortages  of  materials,  partic- 
ularly in  metals,  some  of  the  new  plant  and 
equipment  may  begin  operating  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somewhat  less  production  in  older 
plants. 

It  should  be  our  objective  to  open  up  most 
of  these  bottlenecks  in  the  course  of  1948, 
with  the  use  of  new  capacity  to  produce  ma- 
terials and  components  which  are  now  scarce. 
Assuming  that  new  capital  equipment  and 
other  efficiency  factors  raise  nonagricultural 
productivity  somewhat  more  than  2  percent, 
our  objective  should  be  to  increase  the  output 
of  goods  and  services  in  this  sector  of  the 
economy  to  a  level  somewhat  more  than  3 
percent  above  1947. 

For  farm  production,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  production  goals 
for  this  year  which  call  for  an  increase  of  3 
percent  in  the  acreage  of  crops.  Reduced 
feed  supplies,  however,  will  inevitably  cause 
some  decrease  in  the  output  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  Balancing  this  against 
a  possible  increase  in  crop  production,  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  that  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction this  year  can  surpass  that  of  1947. 

For  the  economy  as  a  whole,  an  increase 
of  total  output  by  about  3  percent  above  1947 
is  a  feasible  objective.  To  reach  this  objec- 
tive will  require  skillful  management,  the 
maintenance  of  good  labor-management  re- 
lations, and  some  improvements  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  labor. 

Purchasing  power  objective 

Our  purchasing  power  objective  for  1948 
should  be  to  effect  the  economic  adjustments 
which  are  necessary  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection against  increasing  inflation.  The 
view  has  been  expressed  that  the  only  cure 
for  inflation  and  the  only  means  of  providing 


maximum  real  purchasing  power  is  more 
production.  Certainly  the  continuation  of 
full  employment  and  the  removal  of  impedi- 
ments to  maximum  production  will  provide 
the  surest  long-run  remedy  for  scarcity  prices 
and  the  exploitation  of  monopolistic  situa- 
tions. But  we  cannot  increase  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  enough  within 
the  next  few  months  to  catch  up  fully  with 
market  demands  or  to  surmount  the  infla- 
tionary dangers  of  the  coming  year. 

Weather  will  be  a  major  determining 
factor  in  our  farm  output.  The  reduction 
in  the  corn  crop  of  1947  has  required  drastic 
revision  of  livestock  producers'  operations 
and  makes  it  certain  that  supplies  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products  will  be  less 
abundant  in  1948  than  in  1947. 

On  the  industrial  side  also,  the  inability  to 
re-equip  producers  and  to  fill  pipe  lines, 
while  simultaneously  turning  out  enough 
consumers'  goods  for  all  the  demands  of  a 
fully  employed  population  and  providing 
needed  foreign  aid,  will  result  in  some  rela- 
tive shortages  during  1948.  The  basic  short- 
ages in  coke,  in  steel,  and  other  metals,  in 
petroleum  and  petroleum  transport  facilities, 
and  in  railway  cars  and  motive  power  will 
not  fully  be  made  up  during  1948. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
were  our  employment  and  production  goals 
for  1948  fully  realized,  this  would  not  of 
itself  meet  our  purchasing-power  objective 
nor  substantially  dispel  the  need  for  other 
affirmative  anti-inflation  measures.  More 
than  this,  we  face  the  danger  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  maximum  employment  and  pro- 
duction will  be  impossible  unless  we  achieve 
the  necessary  purchasing-power  adjustments 
in  the  price-wage-profit  structure.  When  a 
price-wage  spiral  breeds  business  uncertainty 
and  impairs  confidence,  employment  and 
production  go  down  instead  of  up. 

The  affirmative  measures  which  I  have 
proposed  to  the  special  session  of  the  Con- 
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gress,  and  which  I  shall  here  reaffirm,  are 
not  a  substitute  for  more  production,  but 
rather  constitute  the  only  assurance  of  main- 
taining high  and  increasing  production. 

FISCAL  POLICY  TO  COMBAT  INFLATION 

It  is  well  established  that  a  substantial 
excess  of  Government  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures is  counter-inflationary. 

The  Federal  agencies  will  have  to  make 
cash  payments  to  the  public  in  calendar  year 
1948  of  over  40  billion  dollars.  This  is 
about  I  billion  dollars  less  than  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  public  in  calendar  year  1947. 
It  includes  proposed  expenditures  under  new 
legislation,  mainly  foreign  aid,  of  about  3 
billion  dollars.  (These  figures  and  those 
below  represent  cash  payments  and  receipts 
and  apply  to  the  calendar  year.  They  differ 
in  both  respects  from  the  conventional 
Federal  Budget.) 

Over  40  percent  of  the  total  is  required  for 
defense  and  for  veterans.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder represents  expenditures  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  and  to  meet 
the  Government's  commitments,  such  as  in- 
terest payments  on  the  public  debt,  refund 
of  taxes,  loans  to  foreign  governments,  social- 
security  payments,  and  expenditures  under 
previously  authorized  contracts. 

On  the  basis  of  receipts  from  present  taxes 
and  of  expected  payments,  the  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures  for  calendar  year 
1948  will  be  substantial.  With  inflationary 
pressures  a  major  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  American  economy,  no  action  should  be 
taken  now  to  reduce  this  excess. 

But  while  waging  war  against  inflation, 
we  should  not  neglect  the  casualties.  Cer- 
tain tax  changes  now  will  help  those  millions 
of  families  whose  disposable  incomes  have 
lagged  more  and  more  behind  the  increased 
cost  of  living  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

I   therefore   propose   that   the   Congress 


enact  legislation  extending  a  cost-of-living 
tax  credit  of  $40  for  each  taxpayer  and  each 
dependent. 

To  offset  this  decrease  in  government  reve- 
nues, corporate  taxes  should  be  increased 
sufficiendy  to  yield  an  equivalent  amount. 
Corporations  were  given  early  relief  after 
the  war  in  very  substantial  amount  through 
repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax.  While  pres- 
ent corporate  income  taxes  are  very  high  by 
all  prewar  standards,  they  have  permitted 
both  high  business  activity  and  an  unex- 
ampled addition  to  capital  investment.  An 
increase  in  corporate  taxes  would  not  cause 
production  to  fall  below  the  highest  output 
that  available  materials,  capacity,  and  labor 
will  permit.  It  would,  however,  have  an 
anti-inflationary  effect  which  would  wholly 
or  in  large  degree  offset  the  inflationary  in- 
fluence of  the  reduction  in  individual  income 
taxes. 

Any  net  change  one  way  or  the  other  in 
the  effect  of  these  tax  revisions  upon  inflation 
is  outweighed  by  the  manifest  equity  of  the 
revisions  proposed.  In  any  event,  these 
equitable  adjustments  will  not  interfere  with 
success  in  our  anti-inflationary  efforts  if  the 
other  anti-inflationary  measures  which  I  shall 
now  discuss  are  prompdy  adopted  and 
vigorously  applied. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  CREDIT 

In  the  process  of  inflation,  one  of  the  most 
potentially  dangerous  sources  of  excessive 
demand  is  the  expansion  of  credit.  This 
applies  to  consumer  credit,  commercial 
credit,  real  estate  credit,  and  credit  on 
securities. 

I  again  recommend  that  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  regulate  consumer  credit  be  re- 
stored. Even  under  the  controls  which 
existed,  and  which  expired  only  on  Novem- 
ber I,  1947,  the  volume  of  instalment  con- 
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sumer  credit  outstanding  had  increased 
from  4  billion  dollars  on  January  i,  1947, 
to  5.5  billion  dollars  on  November  i.  Since 
the  lapse  of  control,  and  due  only  partly  to 
seasonal  influences,  the  rate  of  increase  has 
moved  sharply  ahead.  A  further  rapid  ex- 
pansion at  this  time  can  only  contribute  to 
inflationary  price  increases. 

Also  dangerous  is  the  mounting  volume 
of  mortgage  debt,  urban  and  rural.  The 
longer-run  interest  of  the  people  requires 
careful  consideration  of  the  present  financing 
policies  of  both  private  and  governmental 
agencies. 

More  dangerous  than  the  expansion  of 
consumer  credit  is  the  over-rapid  expansion 
of  commercial  loans  by  banks.  During  the 
first  half  of  1947,  commercial  credit  expanded 
only  moderately,  but  during  the  second  half 
it  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  10  billion 
dollars,  a  much  more  than  seasonal  increase. 
This  increase  coincided  vi^ith  the  upsurge  of 
inflationary  developments. 

The  increase  of  bank  credit  was  both  a 
result  and  a  further  source  of  inflationary 
pressure.  The  increase  in  bank  loans  re- 
flected a  grov^^ing  demand  for  funds  that 
arose  from  a  variety  of  sources.  In  adapting 
their  operations  to  a  rising  cost  and  price 
structure,  business  firms  needed  a  larger 
volume  of  credit  for  working  capital,  and 
borrowed  additional  amounts  to  maintain 
and  expand  expenditures  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Farmers  increased  their  borrowing  to 
purchase  real  estate  and  to  acquire  farm  ma- 
chinery and  finance  other  capital  improve- 
ments. Increased  consumer  buying  of  du- 
rable goods,  payments  for  the  purchase  and 
modernization  of  homes,  and  outlays  to  meet 
current  living  expenses  were  financed  in  part 
by  expanded  bank  loans. 

When  demand  from  other  sources  is  al- 
ready pressing  against  the  price  structure, 
the  injection  of  large  amounts  of  bank- 
created  funds  to  support  business,  real  estate, 


and  consumer  expenditures  necessarily  con- 
tributes to  further  inflation.  The  impact  of 
this  additional  supply  of  money  is  felt  first, 
of  course,  in  those  markets  in  which  the  bor- 
rowers are  direct  participants.  But  as  the 
funds  are  used  by  the  borrowers  to  purchase 
the  goods  and  services  they  want,  they  be- 
come part  of  an  enlarged  general  income 
stream.  As  other  temporary  sources  of  de- 
mand decline,  the  expansion  of  bank  credit 
could  potentially  keep  the  inflationary  trend 
rising  and  interfere  with  the  gradual  transi- 
tion to  a  stable  situation.  Among  the  stra- 
tegic points  at  which  to  curb  the  inflation 
movement,  none  is  potentially  more  power- 
ful than  the  restriction  of  bank  credit. 

The  control  of  bank  credit  is  not  a  simple 
task,  nor  is  it  free  from  dangers.  Unwisely 
exercised,  it  could  overplay  its  role  and  pre- 
cipitate an  undue  liquidation  of  credit  and 
a  lowering  of  economic  activity.  Further- 
more, the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  rela- 
tion of  credit  to  the  administration  of  the 
public  debt.  Limitation  of  the  amount  of 
commercial  lending  would  probably  be  ac- 
companied by  higher  interest  rates.  Except 
as  special  devices  may  be  introduced  which 
can  partially  insulate  the  public  debt,  two 
unfortunate  developments  might  take  place: 
a  decline  in  the  value  of  Government  bonds 
held  by  the  public,  and  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  servicing  the  debt  as  refunding  takes 
place.  But  these  difficulties  can  be  sur- 
mounted through  the  wise  exercise  of  re- 
straints upon  excessive  bank  credit. 

In  view  of  their  central  relation  to  the 
control  of  inflation,  current  proposals  for 
credit  control,  especially  those  which  have 
been  presented  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  in- 
crease of  bank  reserve  requirements,  should 
be  given  close  study  by  the  Congress,  and 
legislation  should  be  enacted  of  a  sufficiently 
comprehensive  character  to  make  available 
all  the  powers  that  may  be  needed. 
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Within  the  last  fortnight  the  leaders  of  our 
commercial  banking  system  have  taken  posi- 
tive organized  action  to  secure  the  curtail- 
ment of  inflationary  expansion  of  bank  credit 
by  their  members.  I  commend  this  far- 
sighted  action.  If  they  succeed  in  this 
voluntary  effort,  they  will  be  curtailing  credit 
at  the  points  where  it  is  most  likely  to  exer- 
cise inflationary  influence  and  further  general 
action  might  not  be  required. 

As  part  of  our  program  for  restraining 
excessive  credit  expansion,  the  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies  have  already  announced 
policies  designed  to  confine  extension  of  pri- 
vate bank  credit  to  legitimate  production 
requirements.  The  credit  standards  of  the 
Government  lending  agencies  have  also  been 
reviewed  with  the  objective  of  checking  in- 
flationary influences  from  this  source.  It  is 
essential  that  the  major  Government  credit 
agencies  in  making  direct  loans  and  in  guar- 
anteeing private  loans  shall  pursue  policies 
consistent  with  a  national  anti-inflationary 
policy. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SELECTIVE  CONTROLS 

While  the  credit  controls  and  budget  poli- 
cies discussed  above  are  essential  instruments 
for  halting  the  inflationary  trend,  there  have 
arisen  specific  situations  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately  by 
these  measures. 

The  most  important  of  these  special  situa- 
tions is  the  shortage  of  grains  and  the  related 
mounting  price  of  food.  In  the  case  of  meat, 
for  example,  the  shortage  will  almost 
certainly  be  greater  next  spring.  The  use 
of  credit  and  budgetary  controls  to  the  point 
where  they  could  halt  the  rise  of  meat  prices 
would  probably  cause  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. Depriving  people  of  their  livelihood 
in  order  to  cause  a  decline  in  the  cost  of 
food  is  obviously  not  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive.   Nor  is  it  an  acceptable  alternative  to 


let  mounting  prices  ration  the  short  supply 
at  the  expense  of  millions  of  families  of 
modest  income. 

In  meeting  this  situation,  consumer  ration- 
ing of  selected  commodities  would  not  only 
relieve  the  demand  pressure,  but  would  also 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  available  supply.  There  should  also 
exist  limited  powers  of  price  control  to  be 
used  for  combating  rising  prices  at  those 
points  where  they  bear  most  disastrously 
upon  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  already 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  such 
powers  be  authorized.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  authorize,  and  to  use  if  necessary  on  a 
selective  basis,  price  control  of  a  few  vital 
industrial  products  that  are  in  short  supply, 
since  we  have  had  ample  demonstration  that 
these  areas  of  shortage  are  also  a  focal  point 
of  spreading  inflation. 

There  should  also  be  set  up  powers  for 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  basic  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  products  where  scarcity 
threatens  to  impede  production  or  raise 
prices  unduly.  These  should  not  subject 
business  firms  to  a  detailed  plan  of  opera- 
tion prescribed  by  the  control  agency,  but 
merely  provide  a  check  on  such  distribution 
of  scarce  supplies  as  is  found  to  be  impeding 
domestic  production,  defeating  the  purposes 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  or  working  in- 
equities as  between  legitimate  users  of  the 
scarce  commodity. 

In  areas  where  price  control  might  be 
employed,  its  workability  might  be  impaired 
by  excessive  wage  increases.  I  therefore  re- 
peat my  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
that  authority  should  be  granted  to  prevent 
wage  increases  where  such  action  is  necessary 
to  maintain  any  price  ceiling  that  may  be 
established.  This  is  a  power  which  should 
be  restricted  in  its  use,  and  might  not  need 
to  be  used  at  all.  Its  existence  would  not 
supersede  the  general  practice  of  fixing 
wages  by  voluntary  agreement,  nor  would 
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it  relieve  labor  of  any  of  the  responsibility  it 
now  bears  for  moderation  in  wage  demands 
to  help  curb  inflationary  pressures. 

I  also  repeat  my  recommendation  that 
rent  control  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  millions  of  people,  or 
better  calculated  to  initiate  another  spiral  of 
wages  and  prices,  than  the  continuation  of 
the  sharp  increases  in  rents  now  under  way. 
This  is  particularly  true  because  relaxation 
of  rent  control  could  not  efifect  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  housing. 

The  measure  enacted  by  the  Congress  to- 
ward the  end  of  its  recent  session  extended 
the  Export  Control  Act,  and  also  extended 
the  authority  to  allocate  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  In  addition,  it  au- 
thorized measures  to  increase  the  production 
of  food  in  non-European  foreign  countries 
and  to  encourage  conservation  practices  in 
this  country.  While  these  steps  are  de- 
sirable, they  constitute  only  a  small  part  of 
an  effective  anti-inflation  program. 

The  same  measure  also  provided  for  volun- 
tary agreements  among  businessmen,  relat- 
ing to  the  allocation  of  transportation  facil- 
ities and  scarce  commodities  and  relating 
also  to  the  regulation  of  speculative  trading 
on  commodity  exchanges.  While  I  have 
stressed  many  times  that  certain  types  of  ap- 
propriate voluntary  action  are  important,  the 
experience  reviewed  in  this  Report,  and  the 
facts  which  it  sets  forth,  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  governmental  action  along  the 
lines  that  I  have  recommended  is  absolutely 
essential. 

THE  NEED  FOR  VOLUNTARY  RESTRAINT 

The  need  for  some  government  controls 
does  not  lessen  the  need  for  voluntary  re- 
straint. Only  with  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  people  can  any  controls 
be  made  to  work  effectively,  and  the  more 


effective  voluntary  restraint  becomes,  the  less 
will  controls  be  needed. 

I  have  already  urged  consumers  to  restrict 
their  purchases  of  scarce  products.  The 
Federal  Government  is  deferring  many  pub- 
lic works  projects  and  following  procure- 
ment policies  designed  to  minimize  their 
effect  upon  price  increases.  I  urge  State  and 
local  governments  to  do  likewise.  Business- 
men should  defer  expansion  that  does  not 
immediately  augment  production.  They 
should  also  strive  to  maintain  inventories  at 
the  lowest  efficient  working  levels. 

The  campaign  to  sell  savings  bonds  will 
be  intensified.  Voluntary  savings  of  all 
types  should  be  encouraged.  The  new  bond 
buyers  and  millions  of  loyal  Americans  who 
enabled  their  country  to  finance  the  war  are 
assured  that  the  power  which  their  Govern- 
ment possesses  to  maintain  the  value  of  their 
bonds  will  be  exercised  wherever  necessary. 

Most  important  of  all,  businessmen  should 
hold  the  line  against  price  increases  and  re- 
duce prices  wherever  they  can,  foregoing  a 
quick  and  dangerous  excessive  profit  in  favor 
of  long-run  stability.  And  labor  should  be 
moderate  in  its  wage  demands,  mindful  of 
recent  experience  which  demonstrates  the 
impossibility  of  registering  real  gains  in  an 
inflationary  spiral. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  every 
self-imposed  voluntary  restraint,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  purchases,  in  the  setting  of  prices,  and 
in  the  demand  for  wages,  contributes  to  the 
restoration  of  economic  stability  and  pro- 
longed prosperity.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
result  is  not  achieved  by  these  means,  it  is 
essential  that  proper  agencies  of  Government 
be  given  and  that  they  use  powers  to  restore 
the  balance. 

When  an  inflation  is  in  progress,  there  is 
no  way  of  predicting  when  it  will  break  of 
its  own  accord.  One  can  only  be  certain 
that,  if  permitted  to  run  its  own  course,  it 
will   break   with   destructive   force.    How 
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serious  or  prolonged  such  a  situation  would 
be  in  the  current  instance  cannot  be  foretold. 
Whatever  its  character,  if  a  depression  oc- 
curs, it  will  be  far  more  costly  in  human  wel- 
fare and  will  involve  the  Government  in  far 
more  pervasive  intervention  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country  than  the  measures  which 
are  necessary  to  prevent  it.  I  therefore  urge 
that  the  Congress  consider  with  the  utmost 
speed  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  we 
have  to  meet  and  adopt  the  measures  that 
are  appropriate  to  its  solution. 

V.  Long-Range  Objectives  for  the 
American  Economy 

our  ability  to  grow 

While  striving  to  overcome  the  inflation  of 
today,  we  cannot  safely  neglect  the  problems 
of  tomorrow.  No  great  nation  lives  for  the 
moment  alone.  In  restraining  the  excessive 
demand  which  is  now  apparent,  we  must 
not  cripple  the  market  for  an  expanding  out- 
put of  American  industry  and  agriculture. 
Our  whole  history  shows  that  unless  we  go 
forward  we  shall  slip  backward.  Our  econ- 
omy should  be  stable,  but  nonetheless  it  must 
continue  to  grow. 

We  cannot  set  aside  long-range  considera- 
tions while  we  deal  with  the  immediate  task 
of  combating  inflation.  The  Employment 
Act  requires  that  we  set  objectives  for  the 
needed  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  Such  objectives  re- 
quire that  we  look  ahead  and  appraise  our 
economic  potentials  in  the  perspective  of 
long-range  economic  growth. 

The  best  way  to  realize  the  grovsrth  that 
we  can  achieve  is  to  look  at  what  we  have 
recently  done.  The  Nation's  Economic 
Budget  has  already  been  used  in  this  Report 
as  a  summary  device  to  depict  the  present 
state  of  our  economy.  In  table  11,  it  is 
used  to  show  the  enormous  strides  that  we 


have  made  since  just  before  World  War  II, 
with  the  figures  adjusted  to  allow  for  price 
changes. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that,  within  8  years,  our  annual  national 
product  has  increased  by  about  53  percent 
measured  in  constant  prices.  Some  part  of 
this  increase  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  our 
economy  in  1939  was  not  running  at  maxi- 
mum employment  or  production.  The  re- 
lendess  pressure  of  the  war  speeded  up 
certain  economic  developments.  The  Amer- 
ican people  hold  a  profound  conviction  that 
our  war-time  production  record  furnishes  a 
significant  demonstration  of  what  we  can 
do  with  maximum  employment  and  effective 
economic  policies. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  attempts  have 
been  made  by  private  and  public  research 
agencies  to  measure  the  growth  that  lies 
ahead  if  we  are  successful  in  maintaining 
maximum  levels  of  economic  activity. 
These  studies  recognize  that  foresight  is  not 
perfect  and  that  our  knowledge  of  tech- 
nological trends  and  economic  relationships 
is  still  limited.  Further  improvements  in 
these  measurements  are  needed.  But  even 
now,  they  can  serve  to  furnish  us  at  least 
with  some  broad  oudines  of  our  prospects 
and  problems. 

Ten  years  from  now,  if  we  maintain 
maximum  employment,  we  should  reach  a 
level  of  nearly  64  million  jobs.  This  allows 
for  population  growth.  It  also  allows  for 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  of  some 
women  to  their  homes  and  for  longer  school 
attendance  of  some  of  our  young  people. 

Output  per  man-hour  for  our  economy 
as  a  whole  has  increased  by  approximately  2 
percent  annually  in  recent  decades.  The 
war  brought  many  technological  advances 
which  have  not  yet  been  adopted  fully  by 
peacetime  industry.  Assuming  even  the 
very  conservative  estimate  of  2  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  productivity,  and  allowing 
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Table  ii. — ^The  Nation's  Economic  Budget  in  Constant  Dollars,  Calendar  Years  1939  and  1947 

Billions  of  dollars,  first  half  of  1947  prices 


Calendar  year  igjg 


Calendar  year  zg47  ^ 


Accounts 
Consumers: 

Disposable  income 112.  5 

Expenditures 

Saving    (-]-) 

Business: 

Undistributed  profits  and  reserves 13.  i 

Gross  private  domestic  investment: 

New  construction 

Producers'  durable  equipment 

Net  change  in  inventories 


Excess  Excess 

(+)  or  (+)  or  Percent 

Re-      Expend'     deficit  Re-      Expend-    deficit  increase 

ceipts       itures        (—)  ceipts      itures       ( — )    1939-47 


Total 

Excess  of  receipts  (+)  or  invest- 
ment (—) 

International: 

Net  foreign  investment 

Excess    of    receipts    (+)    or    invest- 
ment ( — ) 

Government  (Federal,  State,  and  local) : 

Cash  receipts  from  the  public 

Cash  payments  to  the  public 

Excess  of  receipts  (+)  or  payments 

(-) ■••• 

Adjustments   to   arrive   at   gross   national 
product    


27.  0 


108.2 


7.4 

6.4 

.6 

14.4 


1-3 


31.7 


—5. 1       —8. 1 


Total  gross  national  product i47«  5       i47»  5 

^  Estimates  based  on  incomplete  data. 


+4.3 


—1.3 


—1.3 


—4.7 
+3.0 


171.  0 


17. 1 


59.4 


160.2 


10.2 

17-3 
2. 1 

29.  6 

8.4 
53.6 


-21.2     — 25.5 


226. 3      226. 3 


+10.8 


—12.5 
-8.4 

+5.8 
+4.3 


52 

48 

151 

31 

38 
170 
250 

106 

862 

546 

546 

119 
69 


53 


for  population  growth,  maximum  produc- 
tion 10  years  hence  would  mean  an  increase 
of  about  35  percent  in  our  total  output  of 
goods  and  services  if  average  weekly  hours 
of  work  remain  unchanged.  This  would 
mean  per  capita  disposable  income  about  80 
percent  above  the  level  of  1937  and  27  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  1947  in  terms  of  con- 
stant dollars.  Some  part  of  this  possible 
increase  may,  of  course,  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  increased  leisure. 

We  have  within  our  reach  an  economic 
environment  that  would  make  it  unnecessary 
for  masses  of  people  to  be  undernourished 


or  ill-housed,  to  work  in  obsolete  plants  and 
shops,  or  to  lack  essential  medical  care,  social 
security  or  education.  No  one  would  need 
to  go  without  adequate  rest  and  vacation 
after  hard  work.  Attainment  of  these  eco- 
nomic objectives  would  afford  ever-increas- 
ing opportunities  for  individual  initiative 
and  greatly  strengthen  the  cherished  free 
institutions  of  American  life. 

But  these  gains  will  not  come  by  accident. 
They  would  not  be  registered  in  an  econ- 
omy characterized  by  a  period  of  idle  or 
wasted  resources  after  any  period  when  for 
a  few  years  we  attain  full  utilization  of  our 
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plant  and  labor  force,  or  in  an  economy 
running  at  only  three-quarter  capacity  even 
in  "fairly  good  times."  The  attainment  of 
our  objectives  will  depend  upon  the  best 
efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
working  with  sympathetic  imderstanding  of 
one  another's  problems  and  of  the  common 
good.  It  will  depend  on  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  maladjustments  in  the  relationships 
among  production,  prices,  and  purchasing 
power;  it  will  depend  upon  the  willingness 
of  all  concerned  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments, and  upon  vigorous  and  forward- 
looking  government. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES    AND 
CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  perspective  of  balanced  economic 
expansion  for  the  future,  our  first  attention 
should  be  concentrated  upon  our  productive 
resources,  developed  and  potential,  and  the 
ways  in  which  these  resources  are  utilized. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  have 
been  forced  to  forego  at  many  points  devel- 
opment of  our  basic  natural  resources  and  the 
essential  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
our  capital  facilities. 

Improvement  of  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  its  capital  equipment  is  a  co- 
operative effort.  Private  groups  and 
individuals.  State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  Government,  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  task.  An  expanding  base  of 
natural  resources  and  capital  equipment  is 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  increasing 
production  and  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Natural  resources 

Land,  To  meet  the  needs  of  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  175  to  185  million  persons 
by  1975  living  in  an  economic  environment 
of  sustained  maximum  employment  and 
production  with  a  considerable  volume  of 


agricultural  exports,  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  about  30  percent  in  agricultural 
production.  It  would  also  require  a  sub- 
stantial shift  in  the  pattern  of  agricultural 
land  use  to  meet  changes  in  demand. 

The  yield  of  present  cropland  can  be  en- 
larged by  improvements  in  plant  breeding, 
increased  use  of  machinery,  supplemental 
irrigation,  increased  use  of  fertilizers,  and 
more  efficient  marketing.  To  some  extent, 
we  can  also  increase  production  by  adding  to 
cropland  through  drainage,  clearing,  and 
irrigation. 

Erosion  of  top  soil  and  depletion  of  soil 
fertility  are  becoming  more  and  more  serious. 
About  60  million  acres  now  cultivated  should 
be  used  for  grass  and  trees.  Despite  signifi- 
cant progress  in  soil  conservation  in  recent 
years,  half  the  Nation's  cropland  and  pasture 
still  needs  to  be  put  under  improved  soil- 
management  practices  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Expanded  research,  education,  and  demon- 
stration programs  are  required.  We  need 
a  Nation-wide  program  for  increased  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers  to  depleted  soils. 

About  half  our  acreage  of  farm  pastures 
and  rangeland  has  been  impaired  seriously 
by  overgrazing,  fires,  and  other  abuses. 
Large  tracts  of  land  which  should  be  ranges 
have  been  plowed  for  wheat.  Higher  levels 
of  meat  consumption  can  be  met  only  if  in- 
dividual farmers  and  stockmen  who  own 
two-thirds  of  the  country's  range-land  adopt 
better  grazing  practices.  The  300  million 
acres  of  western  grazing  land  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government,  much  of  it  orga- 
nized in  grazing  districts,  is  being  improved, 
but  a  large  part  of  it  requires  further  re- 
habilitation. 

Water.  Bound  up  as  they  are  with  land 
uses,  water  resources  should  be  developed 
and  controlled  as  an  integral  part  of  a  broader 
national  and  regional  resources-development 
program.    Expanding  programs  are  needed 
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to  prevent  floods,  provide  for  navigation,  fur- 
nish urgently  needed  power,  promote  recrea- 
tion, control  pollution,  conserve  fish  and 
vi^ildlife,  and  maintain  and  improve  under- 
ground and  surface  water  supplies  needed 
for  agriculture  and  other  uses. 

An  impressive  example  of  the  interrelated 
nature  of  water  and  land  resources  is  pro- 
vided by  large  multiple  purpose  dams  and 
accompanying  watershed  programs.  Such 
integrated  programs  should  be  stepped  up, 
as  soon  as  economic  conditions  permit,  in  a 
number  of  our  larger  river  basins. 

Forests,  The  estimated  461  million  acres 
of  private  and  public  commercial  forest  land 
in  the  country  ultimately  will  grow  all  the 
timber  products  we  are  likely  to  need,  pro- 
vided they  are  well  managed.  The  problem 
is  most  acute  in  saw  timber.  Our  present 
saw-timber  stand  is  less  than  half  that  in 
1909,  and  is  poorly  distributed  and  deteriorat- 
ing in  quality  and  size.  Better  forest  prac- 
tices would  provide  the  greatest  assurance 
of  adequate  supplies  for  the  future.  Achieve- 
ment of  better  practices  may  be  furthered  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  technical  and 
other  assistance  to  private  forest  landowners, 
including  farmers.  In  addition,  multipur- 
pose development  of  the  national  forests  and 
other  Federal  forest  land  should  be  pushed 
to  help  meet  national  needs. 

Minerals,  Ample  supplies  of  all  essential 
minerals  are  vital  to  an  expanding  economy 
and  for  the  Nation's  security.  Those  min- 
erals with  which  we  are  well  endowed,  such 
as  coal  and  phosphates,  should  be  mined  and 
utilized  efficiently.  Those  minerals  for 
which  we  depend  on  foreign  sources,  such 
as  tin,  antimony,  chromite,  and  strategic 
mica,  will  continue  to  require  stockpiling 
and  intensive  search  for  substitutes  and  al- 
ternative sources  of  supply.  Finally,  those 
minerals  for  which  we  depend  partially  on 
foreign  sources,  such  as  zinc,  lead,  copper. 


and,  increasingly,  high-grade  iron  ore,  call 
for  policies  which  emphasize  stepping  up 
the  rate  of  discovery,  improving  mining 
methods,  and  developing  commercial  proc- 
esses for  the  utilization  of  low-grade  ores. 
For  petroleum,  new  techniques  and  sources 
of  supply  from  coal,  natural  gas,  and  oil  shale 
will  have  to  be  increasingly  relied  upon  to 
prevent  the  reserve  situation  from  deteriorat- 
ing and  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  demand. 

Regional  development.  Some  large  re- 
gions in  the  country  possess  the  basic  raw 
materials,  population,  and  locational  ad- 
vantages to  support  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living,  but  are  below  the  national  average 
in  material  well-being.  They  require  large- 
scale  developmental  efforts  both  for  their 
own  benefit  and  to  contribute  in  larger  meas- 
ure to  the  national  welfare.  The  objective 
should  be  to  narrow  such  differentials  by  rais- 
ing productivity  and  incomes  in  the  lagging 
regions,  particularly  through  improvement 
in  agricultural  methods  and  land  uses,  fur- 
ther industrial  expansion  and  diversification, 
and  lifting  education  and  health  levels. 

In  recent  years,  large  parts  of  the  West 
have  been  growing,  in  terms  of  per  capita 
income  and  production,  at  rates  well  in  ex- 
cess of  national  averages,  but  they  are  so 
meagerly  equipped  with  capital  and  popula- 
tion that  they  may  accurately  be  termed 
underdeveloped.  Programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  regions  are  practical  and  pro- 
ductive, and  should  be  continued. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  furnishes  a  special 
case.  Because  of  its  resources  and  its  stra- 
tegic location  as  our  last  northwest  frontier, 
a  concerted  and  expanded  effort  on  the  part 
of  public  and  private  agencies  and  individ- 
uals for  the  rapid  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  is  required. 

Regional  development  requires  integrated 
programs  of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
all  levels  of  Government.    The  Council  of 
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Table  12. — Gross  and  Net  Outlays  for  Producers'  Durable  Equipment,  by  Decades,  i  869-1 938 

Billions  of  ig2g  dollars,  average  Percentage  of  gross  national 

annual  rate  product 

Decade                                •  --—— ----^-— —————— — 

Gross         Replace-          Net  Gross        Replace-      Net 

outlays          ment        expansion  outlays          ment    expansion 

1869-78  0.48     0.27     0.20  4.6      2.7      1.9 

1879-88  1.03      .58      .45  5.3      3.0      2.3 

1889-98  1.42     1.03      .40  5.3      3.8      1.5 

1899-1908  2.58     1.54     1.04  6.2      3.7      2.5 

1909-18  3.88     2.52     1.36  7.0      4.5      2.4 

1919-28  5.48     3.88     1.60  7.0      5.0      2.0 

1929-38  4-77     4-47      .30  5.9      5.5       .4 

Source:   Simon  Kuznets,  National  Product  Since  1869,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New 
York,  1946. 


Economic  Advisers,  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  is  study- 
ing this  problem. 

Business  plant  and  equipment 

Productive  capacity.  A  growing  economy 
requires  balanced  expansion  of  our  capacity 
to  turn  out  consumer  goods  and  crude  and 
semi-finished  materials  and  equipment. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  decades, 
business  expansion  has  been  irregular.  In 
the  worst  depression  years  of  the  3p's,  out- 
lays were  insufficient  even  for  normal  re- 
placement. Table  12,  which  covers  pro- 
ducers' durable  equipment,  shows  how  the 
rate  of  expansion  varied  from  decade  to 
decade  before  the  war. 

New  stimulus  to  business  investment  came 
with  the  defense  program  of  1940-41.  But 
during  the  war,  though  certain  critical  facil- 
ities were  expanded,  we  had  to  curtail  many 
lines  of  civilian  goods  and  expansion  of  all 
facilities  not  contributing  to  war  production. 
After  15  years  of  depression  and  wartime 
restriction,  productive  capacity  was  highly 
unbalanced  and  generally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  peacetime  demand.  The  high  rate  of 
investment  in  new  equipment  during  the 
past  2  years  reflects  in  part  the  efforts  of 
producers  to  make  up  the  deficiencies. 

In  some  industries,  present  capacity  ap- 


pears adequate  for  the  near  future.  In 
others,  such  as  electric  power  and  petroleum 
refining,  expansion  of  capacity  is  substan- 
tial and  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  consider- 
able period  until  a  better  balance  between 
demands  and  capacity  has  been  reached.  In 
a  few  industries,  net  capacity  expansion  dur- 
ing 1947  was  less  than  that  required  an- 
nually to  sustain  maximum  production  and 
employment. 

The  best  available  studies  indicate  that  to 
attain  the  levels  of  employment  and  output 
we  hope  to  reach,  we  shall  need  substantial 
increases  in  the  output  of  such  basic  com- 
modities as  steel,  petroleum  products,  coke, 
and  electricity.  For  these  industries,  the 
needed  increases  during  the  next  10  years 
range  from  20  to  50  percent.  Though  such 
studies  make  no  claim  to  precision,  the  only 
reasonable  expectation  is  that  continued  high- 
level  production  will  require  large  increases 
of  capacity  in  the  industries  mentioned  and 
in  many  others. 

Chart  12  gives  the  historical  perspective  of 
expansion  of  capacity  relative  to  output  in 
several  important  industries.  The  tightness 
of  present  capacity  is  apparent.  Potential 
stringencies  are  even  greater  than  might  ap- 
pear from  the  chart.  For  example,  if  either 
freight  cars  or  steel  were  more  plentiful,  de- 
mand for  many  other  commodities  would  in- 
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crease,  disclosing  further  deficiencies  in 
capacity.  In  fact,  there  are  some  industries 
where  present  capacity  is  inadequate  for  cur- 
rent output,  providing  less  elbow  room  than 
management  considers  desirable  for  con- 
tinuously efficient  operation,  satisfactory 
servicing  of  the  market,  and  emergencies. 
Dependable  reserve  capacity  of  electric 
power  generating  facilities,  for  example,  is 
normally  at  least  15  percent  of  peak  load  for 
any  system.  Near  the  end  of  1947,  it 
dropped  to  below  i  percent  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole;  in  most  areas  no  reserve 
capacity  was  available  and  in  some  areas 
acute  shortages  exist. 

The  needed  capacities  for  various  indus- 
tries are  related.  There  is  no  point  in  hav- 
ing capacity  to  make  more  automobiles 
unless  we  have  capacity  to  supply  steel  and 
other  materials.  The  output  of  steel  is 
limited  by  supplies  of  coke,  scrap,  steel  fur- 
nace capacity,  blast  furnace  capacity,  finish- 
ing capacity,  and  rail  transportation. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  raw-material-producing  and  raw- 
material-consuming  industries.  There  is  a 
serious  question,  in  particular,  whether  our 
capacity  to  produce  fuels  and  energy  is  being 
expanded  fast  enough  to  meet  the  fuel  and 
energy  demands  indicated  by  expansion  in 
other  lines. 

If  the  whole  level  of  output  is  to  rise 
steadily  and  rapidly  with  minimum  waste 
of  capacity,  the  balancing  of  expansion  in 
different  industries  calls  for  considerably 
more  thorough  study  than  it  has  been  given 
in  the  past. 

Modernization  of  facilities.  The  amount 
of  business  capital  required  is  only  pardy 
measured  in  terms  of  scaling  up  capacity  to 
meet  enlarged  demands.  As  table  12  indi- 
cates, a  large  and  increasing  share  of  outlays 
for  business  equipment  is  devoted  to  replace- 
ment.   The  rate  at  which  this  renewal  and 


improvement  proceeds  is  set  not  so  much  by 
physical  wear  and  tear  as  by  the  profitability 
of  setting  up  facilities  of  new  types,  or  for 
new  kinds  of  products,  or  at  new  locations. 
Industrial  equipment  and  structures  are 
often  obsolete  long  before  they  are  worn  out. 

In  deciding  upon  replacement,  business  has 
not  felt  it  could  afford  to  substitute  new 
types  of  equipment  for  old  as  rapidly  as  the 
pace  of  technological  advance  would  make 
possible.  This  lag  was  accentuated  during 
the  war.  At  its  close  the  progress  of  indus- 
trial and  business  technology  had  accumu- 
lated a  reservoir  of  potentially  profitable  op- 
portunities for  modernization.  If  still 
more  rapid  technical  advances  are  made  and 
if  prospective  production  economics  justify 
the  costs  of  accelerated  modernization,  both 
business  investment  and  the  rate  of  increase 
of  productivity  will  exceed  past  rates. 

Programs  and  responsibilities.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  far-reaching  economic  change,  an 
adequate  investment  program  of  expansion 
and  modernization  taxes  the  vision  and  ini- 
tiative of  business  management.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  long-range  planning  of 
business  expansion  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
serves proper  relationships  among  the  pro- 
ductive capacities  of  various  industries. 

In  a  free  enterprise  system,  business  invest- 
ment rests  on  profit  expectations,  which  in 
turn  reflect  the  oudook  for  consumer  spend- 
ing, costs  of  production  and  investment, 
availability  of  improved  techniques,  avail- 
ability of  funds,  and  the  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty and  risk  involved  in  gauging  these 
and  other  factors.  The  investment  "pro- 
gram" is  essentially  the  sum  of  a  great  many 
private  programs — ^privately  planned,  fi- 
nanced, and  executed.  Government  invest- 
ment and  operation,  in  special  cases  such  as 
hydroelectric  power  and  atomic  energy  de- 
velopment, clearly  serve  the  public  interest. 
More  generally,  the  Government  can  help 
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to  develop  a  favorable  climate  v^hich  will 
encourage  business  to  adopt  adequate  invest- 
ment programs. 

As  the  task  of  making  up  obvious  w^ar- 
accumulated  deficiencies  in  productive  ca- 
pacity is  completed,  and  as  inflation  is  re- 
duced, increasing  attention  wiW  have  to  be 
given  to  fostering  favorable  conditions  for 
balanced  expansion  and  for  aggressive  de- 
velopment of  new  fields  of  investment.  The 
most  essential  condition  is  continued  ac- 
ceptance and  determined  implementation  of 
the  national  policy  laid  down  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  A  policy  of  sustained 
maximum  production  requires  that  the  ac- 
tions of  business,  labor  and  Government  be 
based  on  broad  agreement  as  to  our  over-all 
economic  goals  and  on  a  reasonable  degree 
of  assurance  that  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  to  achieve  them. 

Transportation 

In  our  far-flung  economy,  transportation 
needs  are  so  obviously  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  industrial 
production  that  the  people  long  ago  under- 
took through  their  Government  to  encourage 
and  in  many  cases  to  participate  in  the  build- 
ing of  extensive  transportation  facilities. 

Shipping,  Maintenance  of  a  healthy  ship- 
building industry,  capable  of  rapid  expan- 
sion, and  the  continued  operation  of  an 
efficient  and  competitive  merchant  marine, 
are  not  only  necessary  to  national  security 
but  are  also  essential  elements  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  continued  high  level  of  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Except  for  a 
few  ships  which  are  urgently  needed  now, 
construction  of  new  vessels  can  well  be  de- 
ferred until  inflationary  demands  have  eased 
and  materials  are  more  readily  available. 
Our  present  needs  for  shipping  should  be 
met  basically  by  the  use  of  existing  war- 
built  vessels.    Meanwhile,  the  shipbuilding 


industry,  by  virtue  of  repair  and  conversion 
of  war-built  ships,  is  operating  at  levels  con- 
siderably above  the  prewar  average. 

Highways,  In  the  field  of  highway  trans- 
portation, the  Congress  more  than  30  years 
ago  created  what  is  now  the  Public  Roads 
Administration.  At  that  time,  the  Congress 
gave  top  priority  to  the  problem  of  getting 
the  farmers  out  of  the  mud — ^providing  ac- 
cess to  our  agricultural  resources  and  to 
markets  for  these  resources.  Although  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  In 
addition,  major  tasks  before  us  are  the  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  rural  roads,  and  their 
reconstruction  as  age  or  increased  traffic 
dictate. 

The  second  objective,  making  it  possible 
to  get  to  and  from  cities,  was  well  on  the 
way  to  attainment  before  the  war,  but  we 
have  lost  ground  in  the  last  7  or  8  years. 
Costs  of  maintaining  many  of  our  highways 
are  so  high  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
rebuild  them.  Maintenance  and  traffic 
records  indicate  that  within  10  years  at  least 
45  percent  of  existing  highways  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt. 

A  third  task,  providing  adequate  facilities 
for  intra-city  traffic  and  healthy  urban 
growth,  is  one  we  have  hardly  begun  to 
tackle.  The  Congress  has  recognized  the 
national  importance  of  this  problem  by  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  125  million 
dollars  per  year  out  of  the  500  million  dollars 
Federal-aid  funds  for  building  through  ar- 
teries in  cities.  This  is  an  important  under- 
taking and  deserves  continued  attention. 

Air  transportation.  The  Government  has 
undertaken  a  program  of  financial  aid  to  aii; 
lines  through  mail  payments  under  which 
rates  of  payment  are  related  to  the  operating 
income  and  operating  expenditures  of  the 
air  lines  and  to  the  volume  of  the  mail  and 
the  value  of  the  service.    Those  charged 
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with  the  administration  of  this  program  are 
constantly  testing  its  efifectiveness. 

Government  aid  is  most  effective  when  it 
stimulates  the  resourcefulness  and  inventive- 
ness of  private  enterprise  in  developing  and 
applying  technological  advances  in  aviation. 

The  Government  has  also  expedited  the 
construction  of  necessary  airports  by  sharing 
costs  of  construction  of  many  publicly  owned 
fields.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946 
authorized  Federal  expenditures  aggregating 
500  million  dollars  over  7  years.  While  that 
program  is  being  completed,  growing  ex- 
perience will  furnish  a  basis  for  further  de- 
cision as  to  the  pattern  of  the  aviation  net- 
work which  national  prosperity  requires  and 
how  far  it  is  desirable  to  go  in  multiplying 
air  lines  and  in  furnishing  to  a  multitude  of 
communities  air  transportation  facilities  with 
their  accompanying  burdens  of  maintenance 
costs. 

Railroads.  A  most  urgent  national  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  domestic  transportation 
is  the  maintenance  of  an  expanding  and  eflS- 
cient  railroad  service.  Large  earnings  of  the 
war  period  permitted  the  more  prosperous 
lines  to  fortify  their  financial  position  and 
brought  about  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 
many  railroads  which  for  years  had  been 
in  receivership.  These  great  improvements 
in  their  financial  position  are  rapidly  being 
dissipated  by  the  effects  of  inflation,  and  the 
railroads  will  benefit  as  greatly  as  any  part 
of  our  business  institutions  from  a  successful 
effort  to  end  the  inflationary  movement. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  efficient  rail  transportation. 
Consolidation  of  facilities,  though  it  has 
shown  but  litde  progress  after  nearly  30  years 
of  study  and  effort,  offers  such  possibilities 
of  convenience  and  economy  that  it  should 
be  steadily  pursued.  We  can  be  optimistic 
about  technical  improvements  helping  to  off- 
set the  rising  costs  of  wages  and  goods  if 
management  and  labor  are  alert  to  the  op- 


portunities which  their  introduction  offers. 
The  need  must  be  recognized  to  protect  the 
credit  of  the  roads  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
finance  the  heavy  expenditures  which  are 
necessarily  involved  in  these  technical 
changes. 

Urban  redevelopment 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  our  popu- 
lation and  three-quarters  of  our  wealth  are 
now  essentially  urban.  Our  cities,  both 
large  and  small,  make  up  an  integral  part  of 
the  productive  plant  that  we  need  for  maxi- 
mum growth.  Improved  planning  and  re- 
development of  these  cities  will  not  only  en- 
hance their  physical  usefulness  as  facilities 
for  manufacturing  and  commerce,  but  will 
also  increase  workers'  productivity  in  a  liv- 
ing environment  more  conducive  to  good 
health  and  high  morale. 

When  land  is  assembled  in  suitable  blocks 
to  facilitate  economic  redevelopment,  ex- 
tremely large  investment  opportunities  be- 
come available.  The  construction  industry 
will  be  called  upon  to  supply  management, 
labor  to  supply  skills,  and  manufacturers  to 
supply  building  materials  and  all  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  which  go  into  residences, 
schools,  factories,  offices,  stores,  and  the  other 
elements  which  constitute  the  communities 
of  today.  Moderate  government  oudays  in 
redevelopment  of  urban  areas  will  provide 
large  investment  opportunities  for  private 
capital.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  the 
next  decade  as  much  as  75  billion  dollars — 
mostly  private  investment — could  profitably 
be  employed  in  these  redeveloped  areas. 
This  is  in  addition  to  general  urban  public 
works. 

It  is  none  too  early  for  basic  planning  of 
land  acquisition  and  the  working  out  of 
financial  arrangements  for  urban  redevelop- 
ment. This  will  permit  rapid  progress 
when  there  is  less  pressure  on  certain  ma- 
terials in  short  supply,  and  when  additional 
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investment  opportunities  will  aid  in  main- 
taining maximum  levels  of  employment  and 
production. 

The  present  acute  housing  shortage  re- 
quires a  large  amount  of  new  construction 
in  oudying  areas  before  we  can  engage  in 
slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  on 
the  large  scale  that  will  be  needed.  Some  of 
this  suburban  construction  needs  to  be  lo- 
cated in  whole  new  communities  with 
adequate  provision  for  municipal  services, 
commercial  facilities,  and  available  employ- 
ment opportunities.  These  need  to  be  care- 
fully integrated  with  better  planning  of  our 
present  urban  areas.  Otherwise  urban  con- 
gestion will  be  aggravated  and  local  govern- 
ments, both  central  and  suburban,  will  be 
faced  with  ever-mounting  costs. 

Private  enterprise  and  local  initiative 
alone  cannot  rebuild  and  modernize  our 
cities.  Private  developers  lack  both  the  re- 
sources and  the  legal  powers  to  acquire  land 
in  large  enough  blocks  to  permit  sound 
profitable  redevelopment.  Local  govern- 
ments are  obtaining  powers  of  land  assembly 
but  lack  financial  powers  to  undertake  the 
task  on  the  scale  needed  to  encourage  private 
investment  and  to  permit  cleared  land  to  be 
made  available  at  economically  feasible 
prices. 

Local  governments  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  providing  for  site  assembly  and  for 
area  planning,  and  for  streets,  schools,  and 
water,  sewer,  and  other  connected  facilities. 
State  governments  should  provide  enabling 
and  fiscal  legislation.  Under  existing  State 
powers,  some  worthy  redevelopment  projects 
have  been  undertaken,  but  most  informed 
sentiment  is  in  general  agreement  that  some 
Federal  aid  is  also  required.  The  Federal 
Government  is  also  concerned  with  high- 
ways, airports,  Federal  buildings,  and  other 
facilities  as  well  as  with  slum  clearance  and 
low-rent  housing. 

I  again  urge  that  the  Congress  consider 


Federal  aid  to  urban  redevelopment  along 
the  general  lines  I  have  previously 
recommended. 

Housing 

We  must  maintain  residential  construc- 
tion at  much  higher  than  present  levels  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  quantitative  shortage 
and  also  to  replace  urban  slums  and  rural 
shacks  with  an  American  standard  of  hous- 
ing within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, there  is  a  compelling  reason  for 
maintaining  residential  construction  at  con- 
sistendy  high  levels.  In  the  past,  the  volume 
of  housing  production  has  fluctuated  more 
violently  than  any  other  major  segment  of 
economic  activity.  This  is  shown  in  chart 
13.  The  instability  of  housing  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  instability  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  stabilizing  resi- 
dential construction  would  be  a  powerful 
factor  in  helping  to  stabilize  the  general 
economy.  The  importance  of  housing  in 
the  national  economy  is  shown  in  chart  14. 

A  reasonably  steady  flow  of  house  produc- 
tion, starting  at  a  high  level  and  increasing 
gradually  from  year  to  year,  is  essential  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  Taking  account  of  our 
growing  population,  the  urgent  desirability 
of  replacing  substandard  units  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  the  amounts  of  home  build- 
ing that  will  help  to  maintain  maximum  em- 
ployment for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  we 
need  an  average  of  more  than  a  million  new 
urban  dwelling  units  a  year  for  the  next  10 
years.  The  needs  of  rural  areas  are  also 
great. 

During  1947,  more  than  850,000  new  per- 
manent nonfarm  dwelling  units  were  started, 
and  conversion  and  temporary  units  brought 
the  total  to  more  than  900,000.  Measured 
by  volume  and  allovdng  for  shortages  of  ma- 
terials and  the  unusual  strength  of  compet- 
ing demands,  this  was  a  good  start  for  a  10- 
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year  program.  But  the  record  cannot  be 
measured  by  volume  alone.  When  exami- 
nation is  made  of  the  relationship  between 
the  cost  of  this  housing  and  our  income  struc- 
ture, it  is  clearly  apparent  that  most  of  the 
housing  is  being  built  for  families  in  the 
higher  income  brackets.  To  the  extent  that 
families  of  low  and  middle  income  are  being 
served,  the  high  cost  is  placing  an  excessive 
financial  strain  upon  them. 

The  cost  of  housing  has  been  getting  fur- 
ther and  further  out  of  line  with  incomes. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  our  famiUes  can 
afford  to  purchase  new  houses  of  satisfactory 
size  and  quality.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  maximum  employment 
and  a  high  national  income,  and  a  better 
income  distribution  than  we  had  before  the 
war.  Unless  housing  costs  drop,  the  volume 
of  private  residential  construction  will  almost 
certainly  decline  in  coming  years,  placing 
new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  maintain- 
ing maximum  employment.  The  poor  ad- 
justment of  housing  costs  to  income  in  the 
1920's  is  precisely  what  caused  a  sharp  and 
increasing  decline  in  homebuilding  which 
commenced  four  full  years  before  the  gen- 
eral depression  to  which  it  contributed. 

Industry  and  labor  and  local  governments 
need  to  bend  ever-increasing  efforts  toward 
the  abolition  of  obsolete  practices  and  restric- 
tions. Many  of  these  restrictions  have  de- 
veloped as  protective  devices  for  individuals 
or  organizations  caught  in  the  insecurity  of 
an  industry  subject  to  wide  fluctuations. 
The  fluctuations  have  caused  the  restrictions 
far  more  than  the  restrictions  have  caused 
the  fluctuations.  Only  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram for  stabilizing  housing  construction 
can  clear  the  way  for  the  elimination  of  re- 
strictions, reduction  in  costs,  and  adequate 
provision  of  housing. 

Even  the  minimum  housing  program  re- 
quired embraces  a  number  of  items.    These 


include  research  and  experimentation  to  de- 
vise better  building  techniques  and  con- 
certed efforts  to  modernize  building  codes; 
land  assembly  programs  as  an  aid  to  housing; 
the  use  of  Federal  insurance  to  stimulate 
longer  term  investment  with  lower  financing 
charges  both  for  home  ownership  and  for 
rental  housing;  special  forms  of  insurance  to 
amplify  the  interest  in  large-scale  projects 
already  being  shown  by  builders  and  insti- 
tutional investors  who  have  the  resources  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  housing  industry  along  more  modern 
lines;  and  the  provision  of  publicly-aided 
housing  in  urban  and  rural  areas — on  both  a 
rental  and  home  ownership  basis — ^for  fam- 
ilies of  low  income. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  recommended 
the  enactment  of  comprehensive,  long-range 
housing  legislation.  Postponement  of  this 
action  represents  postponement  of  attention 
to  a  problem  of  utmost  economic  importance. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    HUMAN   RESOURCES    AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Even  with  modern  factories,  fertile  fields, 
abundant  sources  of  power  and  raw  ma- 
terials, and  smoothly  flowing  arteries  of  com- 
merce, the  growth  of  our  economy  will 
depend  ultimately  upon  the  men  and  women 
whose  mental  and  physical  energies  con- 
stitute its  greatest  wealth.  We  have  learned 
that  those  programs  which  make  people 
healthier  and  more  secure  also  make  them 
more  efficient.  In  this  light,  the  educational 
and  health  and  social  security  programs 
which  were  once  thought  of  as  purely  "so- 
cial" take  on  a  deep  economic  significance. 

Size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force 

Our  total  population,  now  about  145  mil- 
lion, will  continue  to  grow  for  a  number  of 
decades  at  a  rate  exceeding  prewar  estimates. 
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This  is  due  to  an  unusually  high  rate  of 
marriages  and  births  during  and  since  the 
war  together  with  a  steadily  declining  death 
rate.  As  a  result  of  population  growth  and 
plentiful  job  opportunities,  the  labor  force, 
and  particularly  the  employed  segment  of 
the  labor  force,  has  expanded  during  and 
after  the  war.  Civilian  employment  is  now 
6  percent  higher  than  the  war  peak  and  26 
percent  above  the  1939  level. 

One  result  of  the  war  has  been  to  increase 
the  employment  of  teen-age  workers,  and  of 
men  and  women  in  the  older  age  groups. 
The  exacting  economic  demands  of  modern 
employment,  no  less  than  social  considera- 
tions, should  impel  us  gradually  to  reverse 
this  trend.  Educational  and  retirement  pro- 
grams thus  influence  the  optimum  use  of 
our  labor  force. 

While  these  considerations  should  in- 
creasingly determine  the  size  of  the  labor 
force,  there  is  the  further  question  of  its 
quality.  The  progress  of  industrialization 
has  led  to  the  use  of  more  complicated  equip- 
ment although  much  of  it  is  more  automatic 
in  its  operation.  This  reduces  both  the 
physical  exertion  and  the  need  for  manual 
skill  of  operatives  generally.  At  the  same 
time,  it  increases  the  proportional  demand 
for  engineers  and  supervisors  of  higher 
technical  training.  And  while  many  opera- 
tives have  their  task  reduced  to  a  simple 
routine,  they  assume  new  responsibilities  for 
the  proper  handling  of  expensive  machinery. 

As  members  of  labor  unions  voting  on 
strike  action  and  other  union  issues,  and  as 
citizens  reacting  to  economic  policies  and 
candidates  for  office,  they  need  a  higher  de- 
gree of  economic  and  civic  education.  The 
general  requirements  of  intellectual  com- 
petence are  steadily  moving  upward. 

Moreover,  the  progress  of  modern  tech- 
nology, both  industrial  and  agricultural, 
means  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  popu- 


lation is  required  in  manufacturing  and 
farming  and  more  people  are  available  for 
the  service  callings  and  professions,  where 
even  higher  levels  of  training  are  required. 
This  trend  is  reinforced  because  some  of 
these  areas  will  suffer  from  shortages  of 
trained  personnel  for  some  time  to  come — 
teaching,  medicine,  and  nursing  being  the 
chief  examples. 

The  adjustment  of  the  labor  force  to  the 
changing  character  of  our  economy  thus 
commences  with  the  problem  of  education. 

Education  for  the  modern  economy 

With  a  higher  average  of  competence  re- 
quired by  our  economy,  the  most  urgent 
educational  problems  now  center  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  It  is  here 
that  boys  and  girls  receive  their  basic  train- 
ing and  prepare  themselves  to  absorb  more 
specialized  training. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  is 
increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  had  been 
estimated  before  the  war.  In  1940,  there 
were  27.6  million  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  17;  by  1955  there  will  be  more  than 
33.3  million.  By  1955,  school  enrollment 
should  be  more  than  one-third  above  the 
1940  level. 

In  the  face  of  this  need,  our  educational 
plant  is  desperately  inadequate.  State  school 
officials  report  minimum  needs  for  7.5  bil- 
lion dollars  of  capital  outlays  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools — ^twice  as  great  as 
total  construction  expenditures  for  all  levels 
of  education  during  the  decade  of  the  20's. 
Due  largely  to  low  salaries,  the  number  of 
trained  teachers  is  not  keeping  up  with  the 
increasing  need.  These  shortages  in  plant 
and  personnel  are  much  more  serious  in 
some  regions  than  in  others.  While  the  10 
States  with  the  highest  per  capita  incomes 
are  spending  about  $177  annually  for  each 
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school  child,  the  10  States  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  income  are  spending  only  about 
$64. 

This  maldistribution  of  educational  op- 
portunities is  both  result  and  cause  of  dif- 
ferences in  wealth  and  income  in  the  several 
areas.  Some  of  the  States  that  are  paying 
least  per  capita  for  education  are  devoting 
a  higher  percentage  of  their  total  revenues 
to  educational  purposes  than  others  with 
higher  per  capita  outlays.  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  should 
contribute  to  that  equalization  of  opportu- 
nity in  various  parts  of  the  country  which 
will  fit  our  youth  for  living  and  working  in 
the  kind  of  economy  that  we  shall  have 
when  they  are  grown. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  young  people 
who  are  now  crowding  the  elementary 
schools  will  progress  through  high  school 
and  enter  college  after  1955.  They  will  re- 
place the  veterans  who  are  now  in  college. 
Compared  with  an  enrollment  of  1.4  million 
when  the  war  started  and  a  current  enroll- 
ment of  2.4  million,  we  should  now  plan 
for  an  enrollment  by  i960  of  4  to  5  million 
students  in  an  expanded  and  improved  sys- 
tem of  higher  education. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  to  enact  immediately  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

Research 

The  expansion  of  national  output,  as  well 
as  national  security,  depends  increasingly 
upon  scientific  accomplishments.  Before 
the  war,  we  drew  heavily  upon  the  basic 
discoveries  of  scholars  all  over  the  world. 
The  war  impeded  this  free  flow  of  knowledge 
from  other  lands,  and  destroyed  much  of  it 
at  the  source.  During  recent  decades  our 
own  progress  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
research  has  been  tremendous,  but  we  cannot 


afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  There  is  need 
for  enlarged  research,  both  in  basic  prin- 
ciples of  physical,  biological,  and  social  sci- 
ence, and  also  in  their  practical  application. 
Part  of  the  expansion  required  to  meet  a 
reasonable  goal  of  research  development  will 
occur  as  part  of  the  long-range  growth  of 
our  economy.  Considerable  growth  in  in- 
dustrial research  may  be  counted  on.  Exist- 
ing universities  and  research  institutes  will 
continue  to  make  important  contributions. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  required  expansion  in 
research  into  scientific  principles  and  their 
application  will  be  impossible  without  a  com- 
prehensive program  in  which  Federal  aid 
should  play  a  part. 

Good  health  and  productivity 

Study  of  health  records  affords  another 
example  of  the  connection  between  the  eco- 
nomic objective  of  maximum  production  and 
the  humanitarian  objective  of  improved  well- 
being.  With  the  labor  force  at  its  present 
size,  the  annual  cost  of  illness,  long-term 
disability  and  accidents  is  about  3,500,000 
man-years.  A  part  of  this  loss  arises  from 
improper  working  conditions.  Occupational 
diseases  and  industrial  accidents  also  take 
their  toll.  An  even  greater  charge  upon 
productivity  are  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  physically  substandard  without  being 
disabled.  Inadequate  diet  is  impairing  the 
strength  of  too  many  workers.  Our  goal 
should  be  the  establishment  of  safe  working 
conditions  and  an  increase  in  the  physical 
standards  of  the  whole  population. 

This  problem  has  economic  aspects,  not 
only  because  health  standards  below  the 
maximum  attainable  reduce  productivity, 
but  also  because  the  lifting  of  these  standards 
requires  economic  measures  which  remove 
the  incapacity  of  many  communities  to  sup- 
port and  of  millions  of  individuals  to  pur- 
chase adequate  medical  care. 
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On  these  grounds,  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  comprehensive  national 
health  program  of  the  character  I  have  al- 
ready recommended. 

Security  and  productivity 

fob  security.  No  matter  how  stable  a 
particular  business,  industry,  or  region  may 
be,  it  can  rarely  avoid  unemployment  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  depression.  A  national 
policy  of  vigorously  promoting  maximum 
employment  will  be  the  longest  step  toward 
the  sense  of  individual  security  which  is 
conducive  to  high  productivity. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  this  national 
policy,  but  it  should  be  •  supplemented  with 
planning  by  individual  firms  and  industries 
for  the  stabilization  of  their  own  activities. 
Wage  security  plans  have  been  proposed,  and 
a  report  on  this  subject  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Train- 
ing programs,  an  adequate  and  efficient  pub- 
lic employment  service,  and  other  improve- 
ments of  the  labor  market  can  all  play  their 
part.  For  those  who  will  be  temporarily 
unemployed  despite  our  best  efforts,  un- 
employment compensation  should  be  in- 
creased in  amount  and  duration,  and 
extended  in  coverage. 

Maximum  production  must  be  based  upon 
proof  that  it  is  not  self-defeating.  Only  by 
providing  alternative  jobs  for  those  who 
suffer  displacement,  and  by  ironing  out  the 
fluctuations  in  business,  can  we  convince 
both  labor  and  industry  that  restrictive  tend- 
encies are  unnecessary  for  them  as  well  as 
hurtful  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Old-age  security.  The  retirement  prob- 
lem has  economic  as  well  as  social  aspects. 
Those  who  have  withdrawn  from  productive 
activity  because  of  age  continue  to  require 
goods  and  services,  and  to  make  expendi- 
tures which  flow  into  the  general  income 
stream.    A    systematic    national    program 


which  provides  for  regularity  and  certainty 
in  the  basic  income  of  those  who  have  re- 
tired is  a  more  efficient  economic  policy  than 
the  haphazard  treatment  of  this  problem 
which  preceded  the  establishment  of  old-age 
insurance.  Such  a  system  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  helps  to  regularize  the 
saving  habits  of  workers  during  their  pro- 
ductive years. 

There  are  now  more  than  10  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States,  about  8  percent  of 
the  total  population,  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  65.  By  i960,  about  15  million  people, 
or  about  9  percent  of  the  population,  will 
have  reached  that  age.  Our  systems  of  pro- 
tection against  the  economic  hazards  of  old 
age  and  dependency  are  inadequate.  There 
are  now  some  17  million  jobs  in  which  work- 
ers cannot  build  up  wage  credits  for  old-age 
retirement.  The  coverage  of  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance  should  be  extended,  and 
benefits  should  be  adjusted  upward  with  a 
higher  limit  upon  earnings  which  may  be 
received  after  retirement  without  loss  of 
benefits. 

A  lowering  of  the  retirement  age  will  be 
feasible  in  future  years  as  we  attain  the  levels 
of  national  output  that  sustained  maximum 
employment  and  production  will  bring.  At 
the  same  time,  industry  should  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  efficient  employment  of 
those  older  people  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  although  they  have  earned  the  right 
to  retire. 

Public  assistance.  The  social  insurances 
are  supplemented  by  public-assistance  pro- 
grams financed  by  States  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  grants.  The  public-assistance  pro- 
grams are  now  more  significant,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  people  aided  and  in 
terms  of  total  expenditures,  than  the  social 
insurances.  About  4  million  people  now  de- 
pend on  public  assistance,  in  part  because 
existing  social  insurances,  particularly  old 
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age  and  survivors'  insurance,  are  deficient 
and  because  there  is  no  national  health  in- 
surance program.  Expansion  of  social  in- 
surance will  decrease  the  need  for  public 
assistance  expenditures,  but  those  who  must 
still  rely  on  public  assistance  should  receive 
adequate  payments.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  make  grants  to  States  to  help 
them  finance  general-assistance  payments, 
and  all  public-assistance  grants  should  take 
account  of  variations  in  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  finance  adequate  assistance 
programs. 

Freedom  from  discrimination.  Maxi- 
mum employment  and  production  cannot 
be  maintained  when  men  and  women  are 
discriminated  against  because  of  race  or 
color,  creed  or  national  origin.  An  efiFec- 
tive  system  which  will  assure  fair  employ- 
ment practices  should  be  established. 

Fiscal  aspects  of  benefit  programs 

The  whole  question  of  benefits  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the 
payments  and  how  these  costs  are  borne. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  costs  of  unemployment,  old 
age,  and  sickness  are  borne  by  the  commu- 
nity whether  social  security  measures  exist 
or  not.  Social  security  measures  involve  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  money,  goods, 
and  services  among  consumers  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  existence  of  the  measures 
diverts  additional  funds  to  the  support  of 
the  aided  groups.  This  diversion  does  oc- 
cur, but  the  additional  funds  are  far  less  than 
the  total  volume  of  benefits  provided  under 
the  programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  wage  earners' 
risks  are  met  under  social  security  measures 
through  payments  derived  from  taxes  rather 
than  direcdy  from  private  sources  in  itself 
has  economic  implications.  The  social  in- 
surances are  now  financed  by  employees' 
contributions  and  employers'  payroll  taxes; 


the  public  assistance  payments  are  financed 
from  general  revenues.  Employees'  pay- 
roll taxes  place  a  heavy  drain  upon  mass 
purchasing  power  while  the  employers'  share 
of  these  taxes  adds  to  costs  of  production. 
In  financing  an  expanded  social-insurance 
program,  these  economic  aspects  should  be 
considered. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRACTICES 
FOR  A  HIGH-PRODUCTION  ECONOMY 

Preceding  sections  have  discussed  the 
means  by  which  our  natural  resources,  our 
capital  equipment,  and  our  human  resources 
may  be  developed. to  support  a  maximum 
level  of  well-being.  But  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce will  not  alone  assure  economic  stability 
and  growth.  Recurrent  periods  of  recession 
or  depression  have  led  to  the  realization  that 
maximum  resource  utilization  depends  upon 
many  adjustments  within  our  complex  econ- 
omy. It  is  necessary  for  us  to  apply  sys- 
tematic forward  thinking  to  the  shaping  of 
our  economic  institutions  and  the  practices 
of  the  men  and  women  whose  behavior 
determines  how  those  institutions  will  in 
fact  operate. 

The  problem  of  progressively  improving 
these  institutions,  policies,  and  practices  so 
as  to  attain  balanced  growth  of  the  economy 
divides  naturally  into  four  main  parts:  first, 
in  the  industrial  area  we  need  price-wage- 
profit  policies  which  maintain  balance  be- 
tween the  output  of  industry  and  the  ability 
of  consumers  to  buy  that  output.  Second, 
in  the  agricultural  area,  we  need  balance 
between  city  and  farm  income  and  between 
farm  and  industrial  prices.  Third,  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Government,  such  as  taxation 
and  debt  management,  need  to  be  so  con- 
trived as  to  afford  maximum  incentives  to 
production  and  to  improve  the  balance  with- 
in the  economic  system  generally.  And 
fourth,  we  must  strike  a  wise  balance  be- 
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tween  our  internal  economic  activities  and 
our  international  trade. 

Industrial  price-wage-profit  policies 

The  national  purpose  of  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
enunciated  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
includes  a  declaration  "to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  general 
welfare."  Discussion  of  industrial  price- 
wage-profit  policies  may  therefore  quite 
properly  begin  with  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  truly  competitive  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

Maintenance  of  competition.  To  operate 
effectively  without  a  high  degree  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention,  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy must  adjust  itself  to  changing  condi- 
tions through  appropriate  movements  of 
prices,  costs,  and  production.  In  a  very 
vital  way  this  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  fair  competitive  rivalry  among  business 
enterprises.  This  is  recognized  in  the  long- 
standing policy  embodied  in  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  central  purpose  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent monopolistic  control  of  markets,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  to  gain  for  the  people  the  advantage  of 
"the  natural  competition  of  increasing 
production." 

Unregulated  private  monopoly  tends  to 
undermine  independent  enterprises  and  to 
create  exaggerated  extremes  of  wealth  and 
power  within  the  country.  Strong  monop- 
oly elements  are  likely  to  retard  seriously  the 
cost-price-output  adjustments  necessary  to 
economic  stability  with  full  employment. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
counts  against  unregulated  monopoly,  there 
must  be  a  strong  and  continuing  pressure  by 
the  Government  to  keep  alive  the  competi- 
tive characteristics  of  the  business  system. 
If  this  were  not  to  be  done,  we  should  have 
to  look  forward,  first,  to  a  great  increase  of 
private  monopolistic  control  of  American 


business,  and  thereafter,  since  this  would 
be  intolerable,  to  a  great  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic regulation  of  business  activity,  if  not 
actual  public  operation  in  some  fields. 

In  considering  the  character  of  competi- 
tion in  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  tremendous  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  organization  of  business  control 
over  the  past  50  or  60  years.  From  a  situa- 
tion in  which  industry  was  typically  orga- 
nized on  a  small  scale  basis,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  situation  in  which  there  exist  corpora- 
tions of  gigantic  size.  In  many  industries 
one,  two,  three  or  four  companies  control  a 
major  fraction  of  production.  In  many  areas 
of  industry,  modern  technology  requires  that 
firms  be  of  a  very  considerable  size.  The 
best  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  largest 
enterprises  in  many  industries  are  larger 
than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
technical  efficiency.  In  the  future  amend- 
ment and  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  principle  should  be  followed  of  checking 
the  further  excessive  concentration  of  indus- 
trial control  and,  by  protecting  the  position 
of  smaller  competing  enterprises,  of  re- 
versing the  past  trend  toward  concentration. 

Much  of  the  adaptability  of  the  American 
economy  stems  from  the  initiative  and  en- 
terprise which  give  rise  to  small  business 
concerns  throughout  the  Nation.  They 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  and 
prosper.  The  existence  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
although  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  healthy 
development  of  new  enterprises,  is  an  essen- 
tial condition.  Beyond  this,  we  must  insure 
that  no  artificial  barriers  to  their  growth 
exist  either  through  the  tax  laws  or  other- 
wise, and  in  particular  that  credit  suited  and 
adequate  to  their  needs  is  made  available. 

The  present  degree  of  concentration  of 
economic  power  and  the  existence  of  other 
monopolistic  elements  pose  very  grave  prob- 
lems. It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
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tee  was  set  up  in  1938  to  engage  in  a  far- 
reaching  inquiry  into  business  organization 
and  practice.  The  central  problems  have  not 
been  altered  by  economic  changes  in  the 
intervening  years  and  it  is  important  that 
in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  TNEC 
we  move  forward  to  a  clear  enunciation  of 
public  policy  and  a  program  of  public  action. 

The  problem  of  price  policies.  The  effect 
upon  prices  of  corporate  bigness  and  collu- 
sive monopolistic  practices  is  only  one  aspect 
of  a  much  wider  pricing  problem.  Many 
a  business  manager  fears  that  the  use  of  price 
reductions  to  expand  his  share  of  the  market 
will  merely  result  in  retaliatory  price  changes 
by  other  firms.  Business  therefore  has 
sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  the  com- 
petition for  markets  which  it  must  meet 
upon  some  other  basis  than  price  competi- 
tion. The  pricing  system  is  thereby  de- 
prived of  much  of  the  elasticity  needed  to 
adjust  relative  changes  in  cost  and  demand. 

Moreover,  in  the  effort  to  realize  profits 
through  the  ups  and  downs  of  business, 
prices  and  profit  margins  are  geared  to  the 
expectation  that  full  use  of  capacity  is  not  a 
normal  situation.  This  means  that,  in 
periods  of  high  production,  pricing  policies 
and  practices  are  followed  that  produce  a 
level  of  profits  designed  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual company  during  future  declines  in 
business  activity  rather  than  to  contribute 
to  the  prevention  of  such  declines.  Such 
policies  are  not  conducive  to  the  continued 
health  of  the  business  community  because 
they  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  not 
continue. 

The  price  mechanism  may  serve  either  to 
promote  or  to  prevent  a  safe  balance  among 
prices,  wages,  and  profits.  The  greater  the 
success  of  four  free  enterprise  system  in  main- 
taining this  balance,  the  less  need  there  will 
be  for  direct  governmental  intervention  in 
the  economic  system.    This  imposes  a  heavy 


responsibility  upon  those  business  managers 
whose  decisions  importandy  affect  the  levels 
of  prices,  wages,  and  profits.  Management 
must  recognize  that  sustained  maximum 
production  requires  that  gains  in  produc- 
tivity be  passed  on  through  lower  prices  and 
better  wages  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  adequate  incentives  to  business  enter- 
prise. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  to  de- 
termine wages  also  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
determination  and  maintenance  of  healthy 
price-wage-profit  policies.  It  cannot  fulfill 
its  function  if  it  is  used  merely  as  a  test  of 
the  sheer  force  which  one  party  or  the  other 
can  exert  in  the  pursuit  of  immediate  self- 
interest.  Collective  bargaining  must  be 
based  upon  a  better  understanding  of  the 
long-range  interests  of  management  and 
labor  in  the  context  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  economy. 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  bringing 
about  economic  betterment  lies  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  a  proper  balance  among 
prices,  wages,  and  profits.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Employment  Act  is  to  provide 
a  new  climate  for  pricing  policies.  The  act 
contemplates  that  the  combined  resources  of 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  used  to  do  away  with  business 
fluctuations  of  the  violence  known  in  the 
past.  To  determine  what  price  and  wage 
policies  and  practices  are  appropriate  to  this 
objective,  a  reexamination  of  the  problem  is 
necessary. 

Therefore,  I  have  instructed  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  continue  its  work 
on  this  problem  with  the  assistance  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  groups  concerned.  The  re- 
sults of  such  a  study  should  contribute  to  the 
development  of  sound  legislative  proposals. 
But  its  most  important  outcome  should  be 
a  wider  and  deeper  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  business,  labor,  and 
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consumer  groups  as  to  the  price,  wage  and 
production  policies  and  practices  which  will 
contribute  most  fully  to  the  maintenance  of 
high  levels  of  consumption  and  investment. 
Markets  and  income  distribution.  Dur- 
ing the  postwar  period,  our  economic  balance 
has  thus  far  been  maintained  in  the  sense 
that  we  are  still  operating  at  maximum  levels 
of  employment  and  very  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction. But  the  situation  is  precarious  to 
the  extent  that  the  balance  cannot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely  without  changes  in  the 
current  pattern  of  economic  relationships. 

The  Nation's  Economic  Budget,  in  con- 
stant dollars,  for  1939  and  1947,  shown  on 
page  55  of  this  Report,  indicates  changes  in 
the  relationships  of  the  major  components 
of  the  economy.  At  the  present  time,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  market  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  results  from 
business  investments,  net  exports,  and  Gov- 
ernment outlays.  These  have  attained  a 
level  relatively  higher  than  consumer  ex- 
penditures, compared  with  the  prewar  pe- 
riod. In  terms  of  1947  prices,  annual  ex- 
penditures for  producers'  durable  equipment 
have  increased  by  170  percent,  while  annual 
consumers'  expenditures  have  increased  by 
only  48  percent  above  the  prewar  level. 

We  cannot  regard  the  relationship  between 
capital  formation  and  consumption  either 
in  1939  or  in  1947  as  a  model  for  the  future. 
Domestic  capital  formation  in  1939  was  not 
sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  now 
in  the  stage  where  the  improvement  and 
modernization  of  our  national  productive 
plant  has  a  high  priority  claim  on  our  re- 
sources. Nonetheless,  after  the  most  urgent 
deficiencies  in  our  national  plant  have  been 
overcome,  and  the  extraordinary  export  sur- 
plus has  been  reduced,  a  very  substantial 
increase,  both  absolute  and  relative,  in  indi- 
vidual consumption  will  be  possible  and 
necessary.    Without  this  substantial  increase 


in  the  general  standard  of  living,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  an  expanding  economy 
of  full  resource  utilization. 

The  increases  in  consumer  incomes  and 
expenditures  which  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  decade  are  the  result  not  only  of 
the  general  increase  in  national  income,  but 
also  of  significant  changes  in  income  distri- 
bution.   On  page  18  of  this  Report,  esti- 
mates are  presented  which  show  the  trend 
toward  better  distribution  of  family  incomes. 
This  trend  needs  to  be  continued  if  ready 
and  constant  markets  are  to  be  available  for 
a  potential  increase  of  35  percent  in  total 
output  of  goods  and  services  within  a  decade. 
The  trend  should  be  continued  also  because 
there  are  still  millions  of  families  whose 
incomes  are  too  low  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living.    A  substantial  part  of 
our  increasing  productivity  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  of  these  families. 
An  increase  in  full-time  employment  and 
in  the  number  of  employed   persons   per 
family  were  important  elements  contribut- 
ing to  creating  equality  of  income  during 
the  past  decade.    But  with  maximum  em- 
ployment  now  virtually  achieved,  further 
increase  in  these  factors  can  no  longer  be 
expected.    Already,  recent  trends  in  the  real 
incomes  of  individuals  and  families  indicate 
that  we  are  losing  some  of  the  gains  regis- 
tered before  price  inflation  gained  momen- 
tum in  the  middle  of  1946.    This   price 
inflation  presents  in  a  new  and  aggravated 
form  the  old  and  unsolved  problem  of  assur- 
ing  continuous   maximum  production  by 
maintaining  the  maximum  real  purchasing 
power  which  must  go  with  it  without  relying 
too  long  upon  the  depletion  of  savings,  ex- 
traordinary use  of  credit,  and  an  abnormal 
export  surplus. 

Our  central  problem  is  to  make  gradual 
readjustments  so  that  the  conditions  for 
permanent   stability    are   reached    without 
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generating  a  recession  of  employment  and 
business  activity  in  the  process. 

Agricultural  and  food  policies 

The  new  farm  problem.  For  two  full 
decades  after  the  first  world  war  congres- 
sional and  executive  policy  was  dominated 
by  "surpluses"  and  low  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  trends  in  our  economy  since  the 
start  of  World  War  II  have  changed  basic 
conditions  so  markedly  that  the  farm  prob- 
lem of  today  is  not  to  dispose  of  surpluses 
but  to  get  enough  production  to  prevent 
inflated  prices. 

If  we  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  maintain 
industrial  stability,  we  can  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  large  markets  and  agricul- 
tural prosperity.  Farmers  have  a  large  stake 
in  this  endeavor.  The  farm  problem  today 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future  should  be  stated 
in  terms  of  a  maximum  production  economy. 
Farm  policies  should  aim  at  continuing 
expansion. 

To  achieve  stabilized  farm  prosperity, 
there  will  need  to  be  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  farm  production.  In- 
creased efficiency  will  be  required  to  enlarge 
the  total  production  of  a  farming  industry 
which  cannot  be  materially  increased  in 
acreage.  The  depletion  of  our  soil  resources 
during  the  war  years  calls  urgently  for  the 
extension  of  conservation  programs. 

Needed  levels  of  farm  production.  The 
greatly  increased  demand  for  food  on  the 
part  of  our  civilian  population  was  a  re- 
markable feature  of  our  wartime  economy. 
This  profound  change  in  eating  habits, 
founded  upon  higher  and  better  distributed 
national  income,  has  continued  since  VJ-day. 
In  1947,  per  capita  food  consumption  was 
about  17  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 
Among  the  items  increasing  more  than  the 
average  were  chickens  and  turkeys,  33  per- 
cent; tggs,  28  percent;  meats,  24  percent; 
and  fluid  milk  and  cream,  18  percent. 


In  view  of  the  growing  population  and  ex- 
panding income,  we  should  seek  within  a 
decade  to  raise  agricultural  production  about 
10  percent  above  present  levels.  This  would 
mean  that  crop  production  would  be  about 
25  percent,  and  livestock  production  nearly 
50  percent,  above  prewar  levels. 

Increasing  farm  productivity.  Achieve- 
ment of  the  high  objectives  set  for  agricul- 
ture will  require  efficient  use  of  resources. 
This  means  increasing  emphasis  upon  re- 
search and  education  to  improve  technology. 
It  will  necessitate  an  increased  capital  in- 
vestment per  worker,  to  raise  the  individ- 
ual's productivity  about  50  percent  above  the 
prewar  level.  It  will  also  mean  using  two 
or  three  times  as  much  fertilizer  as  before 
the  war,  about  three  times  as  many  tractors 
on  farms,  and  more  of  other  types  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

There  are  still  tremendous  variations  in  the 
efficiency  of  farm  manpower  use.  Many 
farms  are  well  organized.  But  some  2  or  3 
million  are  too  small  or  have  poor  land  or 
have  inadequate  buildings  and  equipment. 
There  is  need  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
labor  on  such  farms,  and  to  help  some  farm- 
ers and  farm  laborers  find  other,  more 
profitable,  employment.  More  adequate 
educational  and  financial  aids  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose. 

Security  for  agriculture  and  the  farm  mar- 
\et.  Both  farmers  and  consumers  should  be 
protected  from  the  feast-and-famine  cycle 
that  the  vagaries  of  nature  impose  from  time 
to  time  on  farm  production.  Technological 
progress  will  reduce  this  problem,  but  there 
will  be  continuing  need  for  crop  insurance 
and  for  storage  programs  for  staples  and 
marketing  programs  for  perishables.  Or- 
derly marketing  and  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  bumper  crops  call  for  educational 
and  service  work  with  industry  and  con- 
sumers in  moving  large  supplies. 

Great  opportunities  exist  for  further  ad- 
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vances  in  marketing  farm  products  through 
intensified  research  and  through  educational 
and  service  programs.  From  the  farmer's 
standpoint,  marketing  improvements  mean 
wider  outlets  and  more  adequate  returns  for 
his  product.  From  the  consumer's  stand- 
point they  mean  both  savings  in  costs  of 
these  products  and  better,  more  adequate, 
and  more  conveniendy  available  supplies. 

Commodity  price  supports  are  desirable 
as  assurances  against  special  dislocations 
which  might  arise  in  case  of  recession.  I 
emphasize,  however,  the  need  for  keeping 
support  levels  flexible.  I  am  glad  to  note 
the  effort  currently  being  made  by  various 
groups,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Govern- 
ment, to  modernize  and  improve  the  parity 
formula. 

I  also  realize  the  stake  of  many  American 
farmers  in  maintaining  a  stable  and  satis- 
factory foreign  market.  Our  farmers  should 
continue  to  export  substantial  quantities  of 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  fruit. 
Though  export  demands,  especially  for  grain, 
are  now  at  a  high  level,  some  of  our  more 
diiEcult  long-term  problems  are  in  the  for- 
eign trade  field. 

Interdependence  of  farm  and  city.  Main- 
taining an  expanding  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts depends  not  only  on  maximum 
employment  for  the  whole  economy,  but  also 
upon  raising  the  incomes  and  living  stand- 
ards of  those  portions  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion who  have  suffered  from  excessively  low 
incomes  even  in  times  of  prosperity. 

So  long  as  13  percent  of  our  total  families 
have  incomes  under  $1,000  a  year,  and  28 
percent  have  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year, 
as  is  shown  in  table  3  on  page  19,  the  dietary 
standards  of  these  low-income  families  can- 
not comport  with  the  true  meaning  of  maxi- 
mum production  for  agriculture.  Studies 
made  in  194 1  indicated  that  the  families  and 
single  individuals  having  incomes  of  $2,000 
or  more — enough  to  satisfy  their  food  wants 


fairly  liberally  at  the  price  level  then  pre- 
vailing— bought  60  percent  more  fruit,  25 
percent  more  vegetables  and  meats  and 
milk,  and  10  percent  more  tggs  than  the 
average  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  This 
means  that  minimum  wage  and  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourage  a  better  income 
balance  throughout  the  wage-earning  popu- 
lation should  be  regarded  by  the  farm 
population  as  serving  their  interests  also. 
The  farmer  is  a  prime  beneficiary  of  well- 
distributed  prosperity. 

High  and  stable  levels  of  food  consump- 
tion are  essential  to  a  prosperous  agriculture. 
When  demand  is  high  there  is  littie  need  for 
direct  price  supports.  Programs  to  main- 
tain food  consumption  can  go  far  to  prevent 
economic  recessions,  to  maintain  good  mar- 
kets for  farmers,  and  to  safeguard  the  diets 
and  health  of  the  public.  Our  agricultural 
and  food  program  should  therefore  give  in- 
creased emphasis  to  measures  designed  to 
protect  the  diets  of  such  groups  as  school 
children  and  low-income  families. 

Just  as  the  farmer  sells  to  the  city  and  de- 
pends upon  urban  prosperity,  so  also  the 
products  of  industry  are  sold  to  farmers  in 
larger  quantities  when  there  is  farm 
prosperity. 

The  relatively  low  income  of  farmers  be- 
fore the  war  was  proverbial.  Its  effects  on 
the  demand  for  industrial  products  are 
equally  striking.  This  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures  comparing  per  capita  net 
income  from  farming  of  farm  people  with 
what  they  bought,  in  three  significant  years: 

Farm  income,  per  capita:  1929 — ^$223; 
i933---%o;  i947--about  $725. 

Farm  implement  sales:  1929 — 519  million 
dollars;  1933 — 177  million  dollars;  1947 — 
around  850  million  dollars. 

Mail-order  sales:  1929—447  million  dol- 
lars; 1933 — 220  million  dollars;  1947 — ^^^^ 
1,100  million  dollars. 

Feed  and  farm  supply  store  sales:  1929 — 
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1,119  million  dollars;  1933 — ^463  million  dol- 
lars; 1947 — ^nearly  3  billion  dollars. 

Despite  recent  gains,  the  purchasing  power 
of  many  farmers  is  low  compared  with  that 
of  nonfarm  people.  The  average  per  capita 
income  of  farm  people  derived  from  all 
sources  was  $779  in  1946,  while  the  income 
of  nonfarm  people  was  $1,288.  This  low 
average  for  farm  people  reflects,  not  low 
farm  prices — prices  were  high — but  the  low 
productivity  of  many  farmers. 

The  more  widespread  enjoyment  of  satis- 
factory incomes  in  farm  areas  will  provide 
enormous  new  outlets  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts. As  recendy  as  1945,  only  58  percent 
of  all  rural  homes  had  refrigerators  or  ice 
boxes;  only  46  percent  had  electric  irons,  and 
only  28  percent  had  running  water.  Since 
then,  the  installation  of  these  conveniences 
in  farm  homes  has  given  businessmen  and 
wage  earners  some  conception  of  the  large 
stake  they  have  in  the  maintenance  of  farm 
prosperity  and  its  extension  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  farm  families.  Elec- 
trification, particularly,  is  providing  for 
farmers  a  vast  range  of  labor-saving  equip- 
ment and  living  conveniences  and  is  creating 
an  increasing  market  for  industrial  products. 

Our  economy  is  indivisible.  Maximum 
production  and  purchasing  power  in  the 
city  and  on  the  farm  are  inseparably  con- 
nected. As  shown  by  the  relative  instability 
and  inadequacy  of  farm  income  in  the  past, 
and  the  impact  of  this  upon  the  whole  econ- 
omy, the  economic  future  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  will  require  concentration  upon 
these  policies  which  will  enable  the  farm 
population  to  share  equitably  in  economic 
growth  and  in  the  improvement  of  living 
standards. 

Taxation  and  debt  management 

Taxation.  The  first  feature  of  our  long- 
range  tax  policy  must  be  the  maintenance 


of  tax  revenue  which,  except  in  years  of 
depression,  will  balance  the  Federal  budget 
and  provide  a  substantial  surplus  for  debt 
retirement. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  postwar 
period  that  there  has  been  so  little  fear  of 
the  effects  upon  the  national  credit  or  upon 
the  national  well-being  of  a  public  debt  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  debt  which  a  dozen 
years  ago  was  causing  much  uneasiness  in 
the  financial  world.  But  although  we  have 
learned  that  an  enormous  public  debt  is  not 
necessarily  ruinous  to  public  credit  nor  de- 
structive of  national  prosperity,  we  should 
never  forget  that  within  it  is  a  sleeping 
danger.  If  less  propitious  conditions  arise 
within  the  economy,  the  public  debt  may 
indeed  be  found  a  serious  burden  upon  the 
process  of  readjustment.  Every  considera- 
tion of  prudence  with  respect  to  future  prob- 
lems of  the  national  economy  and  of  the 
national  credit  in  critical  circumstances  re- 
quires a  firm  and  sustained  policy  of  reduc- 
ing the  public  debt. 

The  second  requirement  of  our  long-range 
tax  policy  is  that  the  tax  rates  and  the 
character  of  the  taxes  be  such  as  to  help  sus- 
tain prosperity.  This  cannot  be  done  by  a 
tax  structure  that  remains  the  same  regard- 
less of  changing  economic  circumstances. 
Lowering  particular  taxes  on  business  may 
at  one  time  be  needed  as  a  means  of  stimulat- 
ing business  expenditures  when  they  are 
inclined  to  lag,  but  maintaining  or  advanc- 
ing taxes  at  another  time  may  be  needed  as 
a  means  of  checking  overexpansion  or  over- 
capitalization. These  adaptations  can  be 
made  without  the  injection  of  uncertainties 
into  businessmen's  calculations  greater  than 
those  they  are  already  accustomed  to  deal 
with.  Similarly,  the  abatement  of  taxes  on 
consumers  or  certain  classes  of  consumers 
may  at  one  time  be  important  as  a  means 
of    supporting    their    purchasing    power, 
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whereas  at  another  time  the  maintenance  or 
increase  of  taxes  may  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  damping  an  inflationary  tendency. 

There  is  an  obvious  conflict  betv^een  the 
desire  of  consumers  to  have  taxes  upon  their 
incomes  reduced  and  the  desire  of  business 
to  be  relieved  of  taxes  which  figure  in  operat- 
ing costs  or  which  lessen  the  funds  that  they 
have  for  reinvestment  and  business  expansion 
or  that  large  incomes  receivers  have  available 
to  invest  as  equity  capital.  This  conflict  of 
private  interests  must,  in  the  consideration 
of  tax  policy,  be  resolved  by  the  Congress 
through  adjustments  which  will  promote  the 
most  prosperous  and  stable  economy.  There 
is  no  formula  by  which  the  best  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  can  be  determined.  How- 
ever, the  lessons  of  wartime  and  early  post- 
war experience  seem  to  indicate  that  for  the 
sustaining  of  an  economy  of  maximum  pro- 
duction and  a  market  commensurate  with 
this  rate  of  production,  more  concern  will 
need  to  be  directed  during  the  years  just 
ahead  toward  easing  the  tax  burden  on  the 
consumer  than  toward  accelerating  the  rate 
of  capital  formation. 

Debt  management.  The  vast  increase  in 
the  public  debt  has  not  created  the  difficulties 
that  many  people  feared,  partly  because  our 
national  debt  is  owned  by  our  own  citizens, 
and  partly  because  of  the  technical  skill  with 
which  the  debt  has  been  managed  jointly 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

A  most  important  part  of  our  debt-man- 
agement policy  has  been  the  program  to  sup- 
port the  market  for  Government  securities. 
During  the  war  period,  when  it  was  vitally 
necessary  to  maintain  a  market  which  would 
absorb  vast  issues  of  securities  at  low  interest 
rates,  the  Federal  Reserve  stabilized  the  mar- 
ket through  its  open  market  operations  in 
buying  and  selling  short-term  Government 
securities  at  low  rates  of  interest.    Now  that 


it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  increase  its  debt,  short-term  interest  rates 
have  been  permitted  to  rise.  A  decline  has 
also  been  permitted  in  prices  of  bonds  from 
the  premium  prices  to  which  they  had  risen 
as  a  result  of  market  demands  in  the  early 
postwar  period.  No  bonds,  however,  have 
been  permitted  to  fall  below  par  and  it  is  the 
declared  purpose  to  continue  active  support 
of  Government  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  an  orderly  and  stable  market 
at  a  low  level  of  long-term  interest  rates. 

The  established  policy  of  supporting  the 
market  for  Government  securities  makes  it 
possible  for  banks  to  obtain  additional  re- 
serves, on  the  basis  of  which  to  expand  credit, 
by  selling  part  of  their  large  holdings  of 
securities  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  pol- 
icy, therefore,  does  not  permit  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  make  effective  use  of  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  limiting  inflationary  move- 
ments in  the  economy  by  requiring  banks  to 
borrow  in  order  to  obtain  additional  reserves 
and  by  raising  the  discount  rate  charged  on 
such  borrowings.  The  result  of  such  a  pol- 
icy would  be  an  increase  in  general  interest 
rates.  If  the  rate  of  interest  upon  other 
investments  rose,  they  would  become  more 
attractive  than  Government  bonds,  both  to 
banks  and  to  other  investment  holders,  who 
would  call  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  buy  bonds.  Any  purchases  by  the  Reserve 
System  would  offset  the  effects  of  the  re- 
strictive discount  rate  policy. 

In  the  recent  congressional  hearings  there 
have  been  proposals  to  solve  this  dilemma  by 
abandoning  the  support  policy  and  freeing 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  bring  about 
an  anti-inflationary  contraction  of  credit  by 
increasing  the  discount  rate,  as  was  done  in 
1920.  No  such  change  in  policy  should  be 
considered.  The  financial  world  should  rest 
easy  that  the  investment  market  will  not  be 
subjected  to  the  demoralization  which  swept 
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over  it  in  1920  when  the  unsupported  mar- 
ket for  Government  bonds  fell  about  20 
percent  below  par. 

Affirmation  of  a  policy  of  supporting  the 
Government  bond  market  as  a  continuing 
program  of  the  Government  requires  the 
use  of  other  and  less  dangerous  methods  to 
restrain  inflationary  bank  credit.  Voluntary 
but  effective  restraint  by  the  banks  of  in- 
flationary bank  credit  expansion  may  prove 
adequate  to  the  problem.  If  it  does  not, 
more  direct  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  will  be  required.  Such  actions  as 
may  be  taken  will  not  involve  withdrawing 
support  from  the  Government  bond  market. 

International  economic  relations 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  World  War  II 
upon  the  use  of  economic  resources  and  upon 
the  trade  and  business  relations  between 
nations  will  be  felt  for  many  years.  The 
enormous  destruction  of  the  physical  and 
organizational  basis  of  production  spread 
over  most  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia, 
while  elsewhere  many  new  industries  were 
developed  and  old  ones  stimulated.  In  the 
reconstruction  process  many  alterations  in 
the  patterns  of  economic  organization  and 
trade  relations  are  taking  place.  Great 
Britain  is  engaged  in  a  difficult  task  of  indus- 
trial and  trade  rehabilitation,  while  two 
other  former  leading  industrial  nations, 
Germany  and  Japan,  are  now  thrust  into 
minor  roles. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  economy  has  been  greatly 
enhanced,  partly  because  some  of  the  older 
great  nations  have  suffered  adversity,  but 
primarily  because  of  our  own  increase  in 
production.  Although  other  nations  fortu- 
nately possess  most  of  the  resources  which 
they  need  for  reconstruction,  certain  critical 
resources,  such  as  food  and  machinery,  which 
are  needed  to  revitalize  their  productive 
energies,  can  be  supplemented  only  by  sup- 


plies from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
program  which  I  have  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  in  order  to  assist  European  re- 
covery over  the  next  4  years  may  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  of 
world  reconstruction. 

The  changing  economic  position  of  the 
other  industrial  nations  is  of  great  signif- 
icance. During  the  war  and  its  aftermath, 
many  areas  that  formerly  looked  to  these 
nations  for  industrial  products  have  become 
intent  upon  their  own  industrial  develop- 
ment. They  cannot  secure  supplies  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  increased  requirements 
for  capital  goods  from  their  traditional  trade 
sources,  and  they  are  beckoning  increasingly 
to  American  machine  makers,  to  American 
capital,  and  to  American  skill  in  manage- 
ment and  production. 

A  development  which  we  cannot  yet 
evaluate  is  the  growth  of  the  policy  of  state 
control  of  foreign  trade  in  many  countries. 
Because  of  critical  shortages  throughout  the 
world  there  has  been  litde  relaxation  of  the 
wartime  controls  over  exports,  imports,  and 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  course  of  action 
in  some  countries  indicates  a  purpose  to  con- 
tinue these  controls.  Our  experience,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  difficulties  of  trade 
between  a  nation  with  state  control  and  a 
nation  with  free  enterprise  can  be  sur- 
mounted and  they  can  be  expected  to  di- 
minish as  goods  become  more  readily 
available  in  world  markets. 

Other  developments  bound  to  affect  the 
course  of  trade  are  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  the  emergence  of  sev- 
eral new  independent  and  self-governing 
states. 

Against  this  background  of  new  develop- 
ments we  can  place  the  more  familiar  con- 
sideration of  our  own  requirements.  For 
some  commodities  we  must  have  foreign 
markets  or  undertake  a  serious  task  of  shift- 
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ing  our  resources.  A  substantial  part  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  employment  is 
in  production  for  export.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  need  for  imports,  especially  of 
raw  materials,  will  increase,  notwithstanding 
our  progress  in  the  production  of  substitutes 
for  such  materials  as  natural  rubber  and  silk, 
two  of  our  most  important  prewar  imports. 
The  great  enlargement  in  national  produc- 
tion which  has  been  portrayed  in  this  Report 
requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  those 
raw  materials  which  come  from  abroad  and 
in  many  other  goods  and  services  supplied 
by  foreign  countries.  The  heavy  drain  of 
war  production  upon  our  own  natural  re- 
sources must  be  remedied  by  a  conservation 
policy  supported  by  heavier  imports,  and  the 
national  security  must  be  fortified  by  stock- 
piles of  strategic  materials  which  we  do  not 
produce  at  home. 

Undeterred  by  the  uncertainties  arising 
from  new  political  and  economic  conditions, 
this  Government  has  been  striving  consist- 
ently to  promote  recovery  and  reconstruction 
efforts  which  would  eventually  contribute  to 
mutually  profitable  and  harmonious  inter- 
national economic  relations.  In  addition  to 
relief  and  reconstruction  aid,  we  have  sup- 
ported within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  a  series  of  international  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  to  cope  with  the 
different  categories  of  economic  problems. 
This  vast  effort  is  now  well  advanced  and 
many  of  these  international  organizations  are 
already  operating. 

Still  in  process  of  creation  is  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization.  The  draft 
charter  of  this  organization  lays  down  a 
code  of  fair  play  in  the  international  trade 
field.  Nondiscriminatory  and  multilateral 
trade  unhampered  by  high  barriers,  is  the 
central  aim  of  the  proposed  organization. 


A  major  step  toward  this  long-range  goal 
is  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  recently  concluded  between  ourselves 
and  22  other  countries.  This  agreement  re- 
duces or  eliminates  preferences  affecting  a 
large  part  of  our  trade  with  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. It  provides  for  reductions  of 
many  tariffs  and  the  maintenance  of  a  low 
rate  or  free  entry  on  other  products.  These 
concessions  are  protected  by  provisions  de- 
signed to  prevent  participating  countries 
from  resorting  to  alternative  means  of  re- 
striction or  discrimination.  Like  the  pro- 
posed charter  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  this  agreement  will  help 
establish  conditions  under  which  world  trade 
can  flourish  in  less  troubled  times  and  under 
which  the  present  reconstruction  efforts  can 
be  carried  forward. 

The  recovery  of  foreign  production  and 
ability  to  export,  our  own  high  demand  for 
imports,  and  the  international  agreements  to 
reduce  obstacles  to  trade  may  be  expected  to 
help  other  countries  buy  our  products  in  the 
future  without  depending  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary financial  assistance  that  is  now  re- 
quired. Nevertheless,  it  is  natural  and 
desirable  that  we  maintain  some  surplus  of 
exports  in  the  years  ahead  by  the  steady 
investment  abroad  of  private  capital.  It  is 
desirable  both  from  our  point  of  view  and 
that  of  other  countries  that  we,  a  country 
rich  in  capital,  make  some  of  our  savings 
available  to  areas  where  capital  is  needed  and 
where  properly  safeguarded  private  invest- 
ments can  earn  a  good  return. 

THE  TIMING  OF  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS  TO 
PROMOTE   STABILIZATION 

While  it  is  most  urgent  now  that  we  com- 
bat inflationary  dangers,  we  cannot  wait 
until  the  tide  turns  before  considering  af- 
firmative measures  that  will  be  needed  in 
the  future.    Economic  conditions  may  turn 
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rapidly,  but  the  formulation,  enactment,  and 
initiation  of  economic  and  fiscal  programs  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  time. 
Prudence  demands  that  we  look  ahead  and 
prepare  for  tomorrow  while  we  act  for  today. 

In  timing  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
long-run  prosperity  we  must  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  following  principles: 

(i)  Certain  programs  related  to  national 
security  and  foreign  policy,  to  promotion 
of  urgently  needed  production,  and  to  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  and  human  resources 
against  serious  economic  hazards  must  go 
ahead  even  though  Government  oudays  for 
foreign  or  domestic  programs  contribute  to 
the  necessity  of  anti-inflationary  measures. 

(2)  Certain  adjustments,  such  as  the  in- 
crease in  minimum  wages  and  tax  adjust- 
ments, are  needed  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
hardship  imposed  on  those  who  are  the 
hardest-hit  victims  of  the  inflationary  price 
rise. 

(3)  Major  parts  of  the  proposed  expan- 
sion in  the  social  security  program  will  be 
deflationary  in  the  first  period  after  inaugu- 
ration. Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to 
postpone  the  adoption  of  these  urgently 
needed  measures. 

(4)  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  works 
in  general  should  still  be  deferred  wherever 
feasible.  We  need,  however,  certain  initial 
steps  immediately  to  prepare  these  measures 
for  future  years.  For  instance,  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  be  preparing  drawings  and 
specifications  for  public-works  projects  to  be 


undertaken  when  needed.  In  my  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  I  have  included  ap- 
propriation requests  and  estimated  expendi- 
tures in  amounts  sufficient  for  the  initial 
steps  of  new  public  works. 

(5)  When  the  inflationary  pressure  sub- 
sides, we  should  speed  up  the  programs  of 
resource  development,  transportation,  and 
urban  rehabilitation,  and  further  expand  the 
social  security,  health,  and  education 
programs. 

Since  our  first  experience  with  the  Employ- 
ment Act  is  occurring  under  conditions  that 
give  priority  to  measures  needed  to  counter- 
act inflation,  we  are  given  time  to  consider 
carefully  the  measures  that  will  aid  in  meet- 
ing the  threat  of  unemployment  at  some  time 
in  the  future.  But  we  must  not  fritter  away 
the  time  thus  granted  us.  We  must  not  be 
complacent  and  believe  that  the  job  of  em- 
ployment stabilization  has  been  solved.  A 
boom  carries  in  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction. We  must  be  prepared  to  act  in 
time  if  we  want  to  make  good  our  promise 
and  prove  to  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves 
that  an  economic  system  of  free  institutions 
can  be  made  to  work  steadily  as  well  as 
eflficiently. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Sections  II  and  III  of  this  message  have  been 
omitted.  They  are  similar  in  content  and  language 
to  the  annual  economic  reviews  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  which  were  separated  from  the 
President's  messages  beginning  in  1949.  All  charts 
have  been  omitted. 

The  complete  message  and  report  of  the  President 
(136  pp.)  are  printed  in  House  Document  498  (8oth 
Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


9    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  15,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT,  [i.]  I  have  one  announce- 
ment for  you.  Mr.  Vincent  Burke,  the  Post- 
master of  Washington,  will  be  the  First 
Assistant    Postmaster    General.    And    his 


background  is  available  for  you  after  the 
conference,  if  you  want  it.  He  has  had  41 
years  in  the  postal  service. 

And  now  I  am  ready  for  questions. 
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[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  tax  proposal 
said  nothing  of  any  extension  of  community 
property  tax  benefits.  Do  you  oppose  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  in  all  States? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  tax  bill  will  be  ex- 
plained tomorrow  before  the  committee  *  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he 
will  cover  the  waterfront,  no  doubt.  That's 
all  the  comment  I  have  to  make  or  to  explain. 
It  will  speak  for  itself. 

[3.]  Q.  What  are  your  latest  thoughts, 
Mr.  President,  about  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  chairmanship? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havcu't  any.  I  was  very 
much  disappointed  in  the  action  of  the  sena- 
torial committee.^  Probably  have  to  start 
over. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Jim  Mead  ^  being  con- 
sidered for  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  is  uot.     [Laughter] 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  Budget 
Message  you  came  out  for  the  special  bank 
reserves.  Secretary  Synder  had  opposed  that 
previously.  Does  that  mean  that  Snyder 
has  come  around  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  view? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Cabinet  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  on  that  Message. 

Q.  In  complete  harmony. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  YcS. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  any  successor  to 
Vincent  Burke  thought  of  yet? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  not. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  Mr.  Alberto 
Dodero  of  Argentina  visited  you  the  other 


^  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

^On  January  13  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee rejected  President  Truman's  request  for  spe- 
cial legislation  to  permit  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S. 
Kuter  to  retain  military  pay  and  rank  while  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  On 
the  same  day,  General  Kuter  announced  that  he 
would  not  resign  from  the  Army  to  become  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

'  James  M.  Mead,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York. 


day,  did  he  bring  you  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Peron? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    JuSt  gOod  wisheS. 

Q.  From  President  Peron? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  From  President  Peron, 
yes. 

[7.]  Q.  These  appointments,  of  Burke 
as  well  as  Donaldson,  from  within  the  ranks 
gives  you  a  professional  setup  over  there, 
doesn't  it 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  it  does. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  Burke  had  been 
in  the  service? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Forty-ouc years.  Reused 
to  be  over  in  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
Washington. 

Q.  Darn  good  Postmaster. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Hc  is  also  taking  a  cut  in 
pay  by  accepting  this  thing.  He  got  more 
as  Postmaster  of  Washington  than  he  will 
get  as  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Wright  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Authority  submitted  his  resignation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  he  has,  and  I  have  it 
under  consideration.  He  doesn't  want  to 
quit  immediately.  He  is  going  to  stay  on 
awhile. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going 
ahead  with  the  controversial  balcony? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am!  Your  paper  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Lot  of  other  papers,  too,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Wdl,  they  don't  know  the 
facts,  or  they  wouldn't  be  that  way.  And 
you  can't  explain  it  to  them,  because  they 
don't  want  to  know. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  Budget 
Message  you  indicated  that  you  were  opposed 
to  raising  the  subsistence  payments  to  vet- 
erans at  the  present  time,  those  in  school 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Only  in  special — ^I  don't 
think  that  was  in  the  Budget  Message. 
You  had  better  read  it  again.  [Laughter] 
There  were  specific  instances  where  an  in- 
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crease  in  subsistence  was  not  recommended, 
but  in  other  instances  I  think  you  will  find 
that  it  was. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  that  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  people  had  ex- 
pected you  to  recommend  that  in  your  State 
of  the  Union  Message. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  doesn't  belong  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  on  that  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  I  am  still  for  home  rule  in  the 
District.  But  I  can't  act  on  it  until  it  gets 
before  me. 

[12.]  Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  para- 
graph in  the  air  policy  report.^  I  don't 
know  whether  you  paid  any  attention  to  it 
or  not,  but  it  states  flady  there  that  we  ought 
to  have  wartime  security  on  aeronautical 
developments.  I  wonder  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  about  the  possibility  of  re- 
viving that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  uudcr  considera- 
tion, but  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on 
the  subject. 

Q.  What  is  under  consideration?  As  to 
the  broader  question  of  censorship? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  no.  What  that  re- 
port means  is  that  we  ought  to  keep  our 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  condition  so 
that  it  would  be  available  for  an  emergency, 
and  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  we 
have  to  keep  it  on  a  wartime  basis. 

Q.  That  wasn't  the  thought,  though,  as  I 
understood  it.  The  question  was  whether 
we  should  give  everybody  our  developments 
as  fast  as  they  come  along,  and  this  policy 
report  recommended  that  we  do  not  do  that, 
that  we  have  wartime  security,  so  called. 
Does  that  mean  revival 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  Understand  it  that 
way  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  I  understood 
it,  though. 

*  See  Item  7. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  There  are  some  things — 
for  instance  atomic  energy  and  the  making 
of  our  atomic  weapons — ^that  we  are  not 
giving  publicity  to,  and  there  are  some  things 
in  relation  to  planes  that  we  do  not  expect 
to  make  public.  But  things  that  have  an 
effect  on  transportation  and  the  use  of  planes 
for  commercial  use,  will  be  available. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  give 
your  present  views  on  legislation  giving 
States  the  right  to  submerged  tidelands  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  do  that  until  I  sec 
what  legislation  the  Congress  is  going  to  send 
to  me.    Then  I  will  comment  on  it. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  get  back  to 
this  question  of  security,  does  that  mean — 
you  say  we  are  not  putting  out  certain 
things  about  the  making  of  atomic  weapons 
and  certain  planes — does  that  mean  that — 
will  there  be  any  new  form  of  censorship 
to  prevent  publication  of 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  think  it's  necessary. 
I  don't  think  there's  any  man  here  who 
would  want  to  ^ly^  away  a  secret  that  might 
be  expensive  to  us  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  No,  but  there  is  considerable  philos- 
ophy along  the  line  that  we  should  have 
some  sort  of  clearance,  at  least  that  is  what 
Mr.  Forrestal  has  been  talking 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  haveu't  discussed 
it  with  him. 

Q.  A  man  sits  there,  who  virtually  tells 
you  that  that  is  all  right  to  use  or  isn't  all 
right  to  use,  as  was  done  by  Byron  Price 
during  the  war. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  come  to  any  such 
conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  I  hadn't  con- 
sidered the  matter  along  that  line  at  all. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell 
us  something  about  the  background  of  the 
reopening  of  our  air  base  in  Tripoli  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't,  and  I  have  no  com- 
ment to  make  on  it. 

[16.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  have  a 
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special  message  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
next  week  or  two  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  know  that  it  will 
be  a  special  message,  but  probably  will  be  a 
letter^  urging  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project.  I  think  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  acted  on  it.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  It  was  reported  out. 

[  17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think,  in 
view  of  the  Palestine  situation,  that  Ameri- 
can troops  might  be  sent  to  Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  uot.  I  havc  uo  fur- 
ther comment  to  make  on  that.  Probably 
in  the  long  run  we  will  have  an  international 
police  force  with  the  United  Nations  plan, 
to  which  all  of  us  are  working. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  clarify  one  thing  that  is  in  the  eco- 
nomic report,  where  you  say  you  would  have 
budget  credit  controls  that  would  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living  and  keep  rent  costs 
from  going  up? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  remember  that 
point  at  the  present  time.  I  will  look  it  up 
for  you,  though. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  we  go 
back  to  the  question  of  Palestine?  Do  you 
mean  in  the  long  run  there  would  be  an 
international  police  force  in  Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  uecessarily.  Wher- 
ever it  is  necessary  for  the  United  Nations 
to  use  it  and  enforce  its  mandates. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  confer- 
ence with  Harry  Carlson,  New  Hampshire 
Committeeman,  did  the  subject  of  Henry 
Wallace  come  up? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  did  not. 

Q.  1948  politics  come  up  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh  yes,  that  is  what  Na- 
tional Committeemen  come  in  to  talk  about. 
[Laughter] 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  indicated 
that  newspapers  didn't  want  to  give  informa- 


^  See  Item  1 2. 


tion  about  that  balcony,  which  of  course  is 
more  or  less  personal  with  you,  but  do  you 
care  to  say  anything  about  it  for 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  would  rather  not. 

Q. along  the — some  sort  of  statement 

would  be  good,  it's  always  interesting 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau  tell  you  some  other 
thing.  There  was  the  same  opposition  to 
putting  bathtubs  in  the  White  House,  and 
a  cooking  stove,  and  gaslight.     [Laughter] 

Q.  But  Mr.  President,  they  didn't  change 
the  structural  appearance. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh  yes,  but  they  did,  in 
some  instances.  Entirely  changed  the  in- 
terior of  the  White  House  when  they  put  in 
bathrooms.     [Laughter] 

Q.  The  first  bathroom  was  thrown  out  by 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  said  that  washing 
made  you  too  soft.     [Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  first  bathtub  was  put 
in  the  White  House  by  Mrs.  Fillmore. 

Q.  Was  that  it?  Then  I  am  wrong  about 
that. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mrs.  Fillmore  put  the  first 
bathtub  in  the  White  House,  but  they  almost 
lynched  her  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  going  to  be  a 
Missouri-type  veranda? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  answer  that  ques- 
tion when  I  get  around  to  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  have  a  rocking 
chair  on  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  supposc  SO.     [Laughter] 

Q.  What  was  the  third  thing  that  you 
said?     Bathtub,  gaslight,  and  what? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Cookiug  stovc.  The  cooks 
refused  to  use  the  cooking  stove.  They  kept 
using  the  old  fireplace. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Republican  com- 
ment is  that  you  are  only  a  temporary 
tenant,  therefore  you  are  not 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  President  has  been 
anything  else  but  a  temporary  tenant.  That 
will  continue,  I  hope,  as  long  as  our  Republic 
lasts. 
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[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  visit  of  Mr.  Michael  Pearson/  De- 
fense Minister  of  Canada,  have  you  anything 
to  say  in  connection  with  American-Cana- 
dian defense? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  not. 


Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
third  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4:05  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January 
15, 1948. 


10    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  I  of  1948.    January  19,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  I  of  1948,  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1945,  which  transfers  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  now  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  temporary  transfer  under  authority  of 
Title  I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941, 
while  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
is  at  present  a  constitutent  unit  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  This  plan  will  place  the 
administration  of  the  employment  service 
and  unemployment  compensation  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate location  within  the  Executive 
establishment  and  will  provide  for  their 
proper  coordination. 

I  find  that  this  proposed  reorganization  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  following  pur- 
poses of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945:  (i) 
to  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate  agen- 
cies and  functions  of  the  Government  accord- 
ing to  major  purposes,  (2)  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  (3)  to  promote  economy  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  eflScient 
operation  of  the  Government. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service 
was  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  in  1933.    It  was 

^Lester  B.  (Mike)  Pearson,  Canadian  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 


later  transferred  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  I,  effective  July  i,  1939,  to  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  After  the  creation  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  was  placed  under  that 
Commission  by  Executive  Order  No.  9247 
of  September  17,  1942.  Shortly  after  the 
Japanese  surrender  the  Service  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9617.  Both  of  these  transfers 
were  made  under  the  temporary  authority 
of  Title  I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act. 

The  provision  of  a  nation-wide  system  of 
public  employment  offices,  which  assists 
workers  to  get  jobs  and  employers  to  obtain 
labor,  belongs  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Within  our  Federal 
Government  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  the  agency  primarily  concerned  with  the 
labor  market  and  problems  of  employment. 

The  Department  of  Labor  already  has 
within  its  organization  many,  but  not  all,  of 
the  resources  needed  for  the  full  perform- 
ance of  this  role.  It  has  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  working  conditions  and  the  factors  in 
labor  turnover.  Through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  it  develops  extensive  in- 
formation on  the  long-term  trends  in  em- 
ployment and  on  the  occupational  character- 
istics of  the  labor  force.  Through  the 
Apprentice  Training  Service  it  promotes  the 
development  of  needed  skills.  I  consider  it 
necessary  and  desirable  that  these  facilities 
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of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  now  be 
augmented  by  the  other  major  operating 
agencies  in  the  field  of  employment — the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  These 
agencies  are  concerned,  as  is  the  Department 
of  Labor,  with  the  full  and  proper  employ- 
ment of  American  workers. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  Employment 
Service  after  more  than  two  years  of  opera- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Labor  strongly 
justify  the  decision  to  place  these  functions 
permanendy  within  that  Department.  More 
employers  are  now  using  the  facilities  of  the 
public  employment  offices  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  peace-time  Employment 
Service.  More  services  are  being  furnished 
employers  by  the  public  employment  offices 
than  ever  before.  Today  the  public  employ- 
ment office  has  become  the  central  labor 
exchange  in  the  community  and  the  primary 
source  of  information  on  employment  op- 
portunities and  immediate  labor  market 
trends. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  administers  the 
Federal  activities  relating  to  the  nationwide 
unemployment  compensation  system.  As  a 
practical  matter  these  functions  have  proved 
to  be  intimately  related  to  those  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Under  existing 
state  laws,  claimants  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation must  register  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service  before  they  may  become  eligible 
for  benefits.  In  consequence  nearly  all 
states  have  assigned  the  administration  of 


these  two  programs  to  the  same  agency. 

Both  the  employment  service  and  the  un- 
employment compensation  system  are  con- 
cerned with  the  worker  as  a  member  of  the 
labor  force.  Both  are  concerned  with 
shortening  the  periods  of  unemployment  and 
with  promoting  continuity  of  employment. 
When  the  worker  becomes  unemployed,  the 
alternatives  are  either  to  assist  him  in  ob- 
taining new  employment  or  to  pay  him 
benefits.  The  proper  emphasis  is  on  em- 
ployment rather  than  on  benefit  payments. 
This  emphasis  can  best  be  achieved  by  hav- 
ing the  two  programs  administered  in  the 
agency  most  concerned  with  the  employment 
process — ^the  Labor  Department. 

By  reason  of  the  reorganizations  made  by 
this  plan,  I  find  that  the  responsibiUties  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  of 
such  nature  as  to  require  the  inclusion  in  the 
plan  of  provisions  for  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  a  Commissioner  of  Employ- 
ment to  coordinate  the  employment  service 
and  unemployment  insurance  activities  with- 
in the  Department.  The  plan  also  provides 
that  the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  a  group 
representative  of  labor,  management  and  the 
public,  authorized  by  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act,  shall  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  operation  of  both  the 
unemployment  compensation  system  and  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  i  of  1948  is  printed  in 
House  Document  499  (80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  It 
did  not  become  effective. 


1 1    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]anuary  22^  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments to  make  this  morning,  so  if  you  w^ant 
to  start  off  with  questions,  why  go  ahead, 
[i.]     Q.  Mr.    President,    this     week    a 


couple  of  major  economic  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  Congress  by  people  out- 
side the  Government,  which  attracted  a  lot 
of  attention.    I  wonder  if  you  could  give 
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us  some  comment  on  the  Baruch  recom- 
mendations,^ and  Mr.  Hoover's  reconmien- 
dations?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  most  of  Mr. 
Baruch 's  recommendations  I  was  pleased  to 
read,  most  of  them.  I  have  already  made 
a  specific  recommendation  to  the  Congress, 
and  so  far  as  Mr.  Baruch's  recommendations 
are  in  line  with  that  recommendation,  I  am 
for  what  he  said. 

I  am  not  for  Mr.  Hoover's  recommenda- 
tions. 

[2.]  Q.  There  is  another  economic  rec- 
ommendation that  was  made  by  President 
Wilson  of  General  Motors,  that  was  along 
the  line  of  extending  the  workweek  from 
40  to  45  hours,  as  a  compromise. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  is 
living  in  1890,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  There 
is  another  Mr.  Wilson  who  doesn't  believe 
that.  He  is  the  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Admiral  Mer- 
rill ^  being  considered  for  the  CAB  chair- 
manship? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  that  he  asked? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Admiral  Merrill.  I  have 
never  heard  of  him, 

Q.  He  is  either  CAA  or  CAB.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  is  not  being  con- 
sidered by  me. 


*On  January  19  Bernard  Baruch  proposed  an  11- 
point  program  which  included  postponement  of  tax 
reduction  for  2  years;  a  world  recovery  program 
based  on  providing  a  market  in  the  United  States 
for  raw  materials  from  all  nations;  and  an  all-out 
production  effort  in  the  United  States  coupled  with 
wartime  controls  on  food,  prices,  wages,  and  profits. 

^  On  January  22  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
was  reported  in  the  press  as  having  challenged  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  and  as  having  urged  that  Congress  limit 
appropriations  for  world  relief  and  rehabilitation  to 
$4  billion  for  the  15  months  beginning  April  i,  1948. 

"  Adm.  Aaron  Stanton  Merrill. 


Q.  Are  there  any  considerations  being 
given  to  the  vacancies 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  sevcral  men  under 
consideration.  I  have  asked  several  men  to 
serve,  and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
one  to  say  yes.  And  the  man  v^hom  I  did 
get  to  say  yes,  the  Congress  didn't  see  fit 
to  allow  to  serve.  And  that  brought  the 
salary  proposition  into  it,  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  proposition  at  all. 
I  was  merely  endeavoring  to  find  the  man  to 
do  the  job  for  me  temporarily  to  get  the  thing 
going  again.  And  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  General  Kuter's  salary  was  greater  than 
the  one  that  was  paid  by  the  chairmanship 
in  the  CAA.  But  they  would  have  saved 
$10,000  anyway,  because  Kuter  still  draws 
his  pay. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
trouble  you  have  had  filling  these  different 
positions,  do  you  think  the  pay  of  high- 
ranking  jobs  should  be  increased? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  SO,  ycs.  I  think 
they  should  be  paid  commensurate  with 
their  responsibilities.  I  have  always  said 
that.  I  think  I  had  more  to  do  with  the 
raising  of  the  pay  of  the  Congress  than  any- 
body here. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  declined  the  prof- 
fers— these  posts? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  shall  not. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  name 
some  of  the  specific  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Baruch  which  you  endorse? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Just  read  it  and  compare 
it  with  my  program  which  I  took  down,  in 
the  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  You 
can  do  it  yourself.  I  am  not  working  for 
newspapers!     [Laughter] 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  re- 
appoint Mr.  Szymczak  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  make  an  announce- 
ment on  that  at  a  later  date. 
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[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any 
sign,  or  have  any  hope,  that  Mr.  Wallace 
will  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Whitney?  ^ 
[Laughterl 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  no  Comment  on 
that. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
reappoint  Governor  Gruening  of  Alaska? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  that  under  consid- 
eration. I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on 
that,  as  yet. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  announced  retirement  of 
your  old  friend  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  Very  sorry  to  see  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  retire  at  this 
time,  although  he  has  given  20  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  Canada  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  think  was  still  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  He  has  been  in 
public  life  a  long  time.  He  is  73  years  old, 
but  in  very  good  physical  condition.  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  visit  with  him  when  I  was  in 
Canada,  and  he  has  visited  here  on  several 
occasions.  And  Canada  is  really  suffering 
a  loss  in  a  real  public  servant.  I  am  a  very 
great  admirer  of  Mackenzie  King. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  we  could  go 
back  a  second  to  the  Hoover  recommenda- 
tions, specifically  he  asked  for  a  cut  in  the 
amount  of  funds  for  15  months  and  then 
limitation  of  15  months 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  just  dou't  approve  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement.  That  is  as  far  as 
I  care  to  go.  Wouldn't  go  into  details,  be- 
cause it  speaks  for  itself. 

[  10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  St.  Lawrence 
measure  also  comes  up  on  the  Senate  floor 
Monday.  Do  you  still  plan  to  send  a  mes- 
sage or  letter? 


*  On  January  17  Alexander  F.  Whitney,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  resigned 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Probably  won't  require  a 
message.  I  will  probably  send  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tem.^ 

Q.  Is  it  still  considered  a  vital  national 
defense  project? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  indeed.  Not  only 
that,  it  is  a  very  good  economic  project  for 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  since  your  last 
press  conference,  there  have  been  some  more 
presidential  candidates  come  out  in  the 
open,  even  Governor  Dewey.  So  far,  there 
have  been  no  Democratic  candidates. 
[Laughter]  Have  you  any  idea  when  there 
will  be  any  announcement? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  havcu't  the  slightest 
notion. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh,  eventually  of  course 
there  will  be  one  before  the  Democratic  con- 
vention meets  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  don't 
see  that  there  is  any  hurry  about  any  an- 
nouncement.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Just  one,  Mr.  President? 

Q.  I  notice  you  said  one. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  Say  that — every- 
body in  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  be 
a  candidate  for  President  if  he  wants  to  be, 
on  either  party  ticket. 

Q.  Or  a  third  party  ticket? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Or  a  third  party  ticket. 
He  would  have  a  better  chance,  however,  if 
he  were  on  the  ticket  of  the  other  old  parties. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  imply  that  some 
don't  have  to  pick  a  ticket  until  pretty  late 
in  the  day? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Some  of  them  don't — they 
vacillate.  Could  name  a  great  many  who 
are  newcomers  to  both  parties.  But  some 
of  them,  of  course,  will  try  to  get  back  on 
the  bandwagon  and  in  the  parties  where  they 
really  belong. 


*  See  Item  12. 
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Q.  Anyone  particularly  in  mind,  Mr. 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions.     \haughter'\ 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  will  be  an  an- 
nouncement before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention? 

THE  PRESIDENT,  Oh,  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be,  by  someone.  I  know  somebody  will 
be  a  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  do  much  traveling  this 
year,  sir?     \Laughter'\ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  dou't.  I  may  go 
down  to  Key  West  again  for  a  rest. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  a  back  porch  cam- 
paign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  probably  might,  Miss 
May.^  A  front  porch  campaign.  No,  that's 
the  front  of  the  White  House.     [Indicating] 

Q.  Really.    Yes. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  the  front  of  the 
White  House.  The  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac Canal  used  to  run  along  down  there  ^ — 
[indicating] — and  John  Quincy  Adams  used 
to  go  down  there  and  swim  every  morning. 
Some  lady  reporter  had  been  trying  to  get 
an  interview  with  him  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  AnneRoyall. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  She  weut  down  and  sat 
on  his  clothes  and  let  him  talk  to  her. 
[Laughter]  I  thought  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  asked  whether  that 
meant  a  back  porch  campaign,  I  judge  for 
you — you  said  "probably  might."  Could  we 
have  that  a  little  more  definite? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  wasn't  Speaking  of 
myself.  Anybody  can  have  a  porch  cam- 
paign.   Six  or  eight  Republicans  can  start 


*  Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 

'Tiber  Creek  formed  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  White  House  grounds  until  the  early  i88o*s 
when  it  was  filled  in. 


campaigning.    Some  of  them  are  not  on 
the  front  porch,  however. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  in- 
volved in  a  back  porch  news  item,  however? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wouldu't  Say  back  porch. 
It's  front  porch — ^front  porch.     [Laughter] 

[i2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  ar- 
rangement being  made  to  send  other  Marines 
to  the  Mediterranean? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  Just  filling  Up  the 
quotas  on  the  shifts  in  the  Mediterranean. 

[  13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  matter  of 
censorship  of  military  developments  come  to 
your  attention  since  last  week? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uevcr  heard  of  it. 
Nobody  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  at  all. 
I  don't  think  anybody  is  thinking  about 
censorship.  I  told  you  the  last  time,  you 
gentlemen  are  just  as  patriotic  as  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  protection  of  your 
own  country,  and  its  welfare  is  just  as  much 
in  your  hands  as  it  is  in  mine. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  just  to  clarify 
the  record,  is  it  your  stand  that  you  will  be 
absolutely  against  any  tax  reduction  which 
cuts  personal  taxes  but  doesn't  increase  busi- 
ness taxes? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  made  that  perfectly 
clear  in  my  statement  on  the  tax  proposition. 
If  you  will  just  read  that,  that  covers  the 
ground  entirely. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  German-Russian  state 
papers  pubHshed  yesterday? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  no  comment. 
Most  interesting.  I  have  been  reading  them. 
Just  an  historical  document.  The  histo- 
rians have  been  clamoring  for  secret  docu- 
ments and  we  are  trying  to  give  them  the 
documents  as  fast  as  we  can. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  Star's  ^  editorial  attack  on 
the  Office  of  the  White  House  Architect? 


^  Washington  Evening  Star. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  kiiow  about  it. 

Q.  They  have  almost  a  column  which  said 
it  was  an  unnecessary  office  that  paid  almost 
the  maximum,  and  so  far  as  they  could  ascer- 
tain, he  did  nothing, 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  news  to  me.  I 
never  heard  of  it.  He  has  just  as  much 
work  to  do  as  any  other  White  House  em- 


ployee. That's  the  first  I've  ever  heard  of 
it.  I  haven't  read  that  editorial.  I  am  go- 
ing to  do  it. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You'rc  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:35  a.m.  on  Thursday,  January 
22,  1948. 
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Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  Concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
January  26,  1948 

tolls  on  shipping.  The  Government  will 
also  be  reimbursed  for  the  new  power  fa- 
cilities. The  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-liquidation  to  the  navigational  features 
as  well  as  to  the  power  phases  of  the  Seaway 
should  remove  objections  concerning  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  enterprise. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  an  important 
measure  of  national  defense  in  both  its  navi- 
gation and  power  phases.  Our  security 
rests  in  large  measure  on  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources  and  our  industrial  po- 
tential. The  transportation  system  and  the 
power  facilities  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
offers — ^if  only  we  are  willing  to  develop 
them — ^will  generally  strengthen  our  national 
economy  and  provide  in  particular  cheap 
water  power  and  water  transportation  fa- 
cilities needed  in  peace  as  well  as  in  a  time 
of  emergency.  Our  security  depends  also 
upon  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  Canada,  our 
ally  in  both  World  Wars.  The  St.  Lawrence 
project  will  strengthen  the  economy  and  the 
defenses  of  Canada  as  it  will  our  own. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  realize  that  the  St,  Lawrence  Sea- 
way must  be  developed  if  we  as  a  Nation 
are  to  continue  to  receive  the  fullest  bene- 
fits from  our  natural  resources.  I  am  per- 
sonally convinced  of  the  need  for  this  project, 


My  dear ; 

I  should  like  to  express  again  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  enact  legislation 
approving  the  agreement  of  March  19,  1941, 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project. 

This  great  engineering  enterprise  will  de- 
velop one  of  the  richest  natural  resources  of 
the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
United  States.  It  will  make  deep  draft 
ocean  transportation  available  to  the  most 
highly  industrialized  area  of  North  America. 
It  will  develop  the  largest  potential  hydro- 
electric power  site  of  the  Nation.  It  will 
strengthen  and  expand  our  industry,  our 
agriculture,  our  domestic  commerce,  and  our 
foreign  trade.  That  is  why  every  President 
during  the  past  25  years  has  given  it  his 
strong  support.  That  is  why  it  has  been  a 
measure  strongly  supported  by  both  parties. 

This  momentous  project  will  confer  cor- 
respondingly great  benefits  on  our  friend 
and  neighbor  Canada.  That  is  why  every 
Canadian  administration  during  the  past  25 
years  has  also  strongly  supported  it. 

Plans  for  this  great  international  under- 
taking are  now  based  upon  the  principle  of 
making  the  new  deep  draft  navigation  fea- 
tures self -liquidating  by  a  levy  of  reasonable 
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both  from  the  standpoint  of  our  common 
economic  welfare  and  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  therefore  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  authorizing 
this  great  undertaking. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable 


Joseph  W.   Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  released  the 
text  of  identical  letters  sent  by  the  President  to 
Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  Senator 
Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  Representative 
Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas,  and  Representative  Charles 
A.  Halleck  of  Indiana.  The  letters  transmitted 
copies  of  the  letter  printed  above  and  closed  with 
the  following  statement:  "I  consider  this  legislation 
of  outstanding  importance  to  this  country  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  support  of  both 
parties." 


13    Letter  to  Marriner  Eccles  Asking  Him  To  Remain  With  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  Vice  Chairman.    ]anuary  27,  1948 


Dear  Mr.  Eccles: 

Shortly  after  I  became  President  you  of- 
fered to  resign  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  said  it  v^as  your  feeling  that  the  Chair- 
man, who  is  designated  by  the  President, 
should  serve  at  his  pleasure.  I  told  you 
then  and  on  other  occasions  that  there  was 
no  one  I  desired  to  appoint  in  your  place. 

You  will  have  completed  your  present 
term  as  Chairman  on  February  i,  your  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Board  con- 
tinuing until  1958.  As  I  explained  to  you 
last  week,  it  is  now  my  preference  to  appoint 
a  new  member  of  the  Board  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  death  of  Vice  Chairman 
Ransom  and,  when  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
to  designate  him  as  Chairman. 

This  decision,  as  I  assured  you,  reflects  no 
lack  of  complete  confidence  in  you,  or  dis- 
satisfaction in  any  respect  with  your  public 
service,  or  disagreement  on  monetary  or 
debt-management  policies,  or  with  oflScial 
actions  taken  by  the  Board  under  your  chair- 
manship. All  who  are  familiar  with  your 
record  recognize  your  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare  and  the  constructiveness  that  has 


characterized  your  leadership  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  remain  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  to  accept  the  Vice 
Chairmanship  so  that  the  benefit  of  your 
long  experience  and  judgment  will  continue 
to  be  available  and  so  that  you  may  carry 
forward  legislative  proposals  now  pending 
in  Congress  dealing  with  the  important  prob- 
lems of  bank  credit  as  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  to  Congress,  as  well 
as  with  other  matters  in  the  interest  of  a 
sound  banking  system  and  a  sound  economy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Eccles  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from 
November  15,  1934,  to  February  i,  1948,  and  as 
temporary  Chairman  from  February  i,  1948,  to 
April  15,  1948.  In  his  reply,  dated  January  27  and 
released  with  the  President*s  letter,  he  agreed  to 
remain  with  the  Board  as  Vice  Chairman.  On 
May  25,  1948,  Mr.  Eccles  asked  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn  as  Vice  Chairman.  He  continued  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  until  July  14,  1951. 
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14    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Urging  Extension  of  Curbs  on 
Grain  Used  in  Production  of  Ethyl  Alcohol.    January  29,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  6(a)  of  Public  Law  395,  Eightieth 
Congress,  first  session,  provides  that  when- 
ever the  President  shall  determine  that  there 
is  or  threatens  to  be  a  critical  shortage  of  any 
raw  material,  commodity,  or  product  which 
jeopardizes  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  its  national  security 
or  welfare  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  that 
such  critical  shortage  may  soon  be  remedied 
by  an  increase  in  the  available  supply  with- 
out additional  governmental  action  and  that 
the  situation  cannot  be  solved  by  voluntary 
agreement  under  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
the  President  may  prepare  proposed  meas- 
ures for  conserving  such  raw  material, 
commodity,  or  product  which  he  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress. 

Upon  the  basis  of  information  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  there  is  at  present  a  critical  short- 
age of  grain  which  threatens  to  become  even 
more  serious  during  the  next  few  months; 
that  such  shortage  jeopardizes  the  national 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
that  there  is  no  prospect  that  such  critical 
shortage  may  soon  be  remedied  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  available  supply  without  addi- 
tional governmental  action;  and  that  the 
situation  cannot  be  solved  by  voluntary 
agreements  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  395.  Therefore,  pursuant  to  section 
6(a)  of  that  act,  I  am  submitting  a  proposed 
measure  for  the  conservation  of  grain.  This 
proposed  measure  relates  to  the  use  of  grain 
for  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  distilled  spirits  and 
neutral  spirits. 

As  a  result  of  the  devastation  brought 
about  by  the  war  and  extremely  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  the  grain  situation  of 


most  European  countries  is  extremely  grave. 
Careful  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
United  States  should  endeavor  to  export  at 
least  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  the 
crop  harvested  in  1947. 

The  available  grain  supplies  in  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  essential  domestic  and 
export  requirements  indicate  a  real  need  for 
conserving  as  much  grain  as  possible,  espe- 
cially between  now  and  the  harvest  of  the 
wheat  crop  this  summer  and  the  corn  crop 
this  fall.  There  is  attached  hereto  a  table, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  summarizes  the  current  grain  situa- 
tion. Although  the  domestic  wheat  crop  in 
1947  was  212,000,000  bushels  greater  than 
the  domestic  wheat  crop  in  1946,  the  current 
domestic  and  foreign  demands  are  so  great 
that  the  Congress  included  a  provision  in  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  requiring  a  carry- 
over of  reserve  stocks  of  wheat  as  of  June  30, 
1948,  of  150,000,000  bushels.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  taking  into  consideration  essential 
domestic  needs  and  the  carry-over  required 
by  law,  approximately  450,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  available  for  export.  As 
indicated  above,  this  is  considerably  below 
the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  meet 
pressing  needs  in  other  countries. 

In  1947  ^^  c^^P  ^^  corn,  which  is  the  chief 
feed  grain  in  the  United  States,  was  only 
2,401,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
3,250,000,000  bushels  in  1946.  Production 
of  oats  was  282,000,000  bushels  less  in  1947 
than  in  1946.  Changes  in  the  production  of 
barley,  grain  sorghum,  and  rye  about  offset 
each  other.  As  a  result  the  supply  of  feed 
grains  is  extremely  short. 

The  grain  situation  can  best  be  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  every  bushel  of  grain 
which  can  be  saved  between  now  and  the 
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harvest  of  the  new  crops  this  summer  and 
fall  will  exert  an  immediate  and  direct  in- 
fluence either  on  grain  supplies  available  for 
feed  and  use  in  this  country  or  on  the  amount 
of  wheat  which  can  be  exported.  The  feed 
situation  is  so  acute  that  a  saving  of  corn 
will  be  in  effect  the  equivalent  of  a  saving 
of  wheat.  The  amount  of  wheat  which 
can  be  secured  for  export  will  depend  con- 
siderably upon  whether  there  are  suflScient 
supplies  of  other  grains  available  for  feed. 
If  other  grains  are  not  available  for  feed, 
farmers  may  find  it  necessary  to  feed  greater 
quantities  of  wheat  to  livestock. 

Under  these  circumstances,  definite  steps 
to  conserve  grain  and  reduce  all  nonessential 
uses  of  grain  in  the  United  States  were,  and 
are,  required  in  the  national  interest.  The 
Citizens  Food  Committee,  which  I  appointed 
on  September  25,  1947,  to  bring  about  volun- 
tary food  conservation,  developed  a  number 
of  voluntary  grain-conservation  agreements 
with  industry,  agricultural  groups,  and 
others. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  informed  that 
brewers  agreed  to  make  a  reduction  of  25 
percent  in  the  quantity  of  corn  used  per 
barrel  of  beer,  to  use  no  wheat,  table-grade 
rice,  or  feeding  barley,  and  to  make  other 
economies  for  a  90-day  period  ending  Janu- 
ary 31,  1948;  that  the  distilling  industry 
agreed  to  close  down  for  60  days,  beginning 
at  midnight  October  25,  1947;  that  bakers 
were  urged  to  discontinue  consignment  sell- 
ing and  to  practice  other  economies;  that  wet 
and  dry  corn  millers  agreed  to  conserve  by 
making  maximum  use  of  perishable  high- 
moisture  corn;  that  the  mixed-feed  industry 
was  requested  to  substitute,  wherever  pos- 
sible, nonfood  grains  for  wheat;  that  poultry 
producers  agreed  to  cull  flocks  and  to  reduce 
the  production  of  baby  chicks  and  turkey 
poults;  that  farmers  in  general  cooperated 
with  the  Government  in  grain  conservation 
by  feeding  hogs  to  lighter  weights,  putting 


less  finish  on  beef  cattle,  and  culling  dairy 
herds;  and  that  restaurants  and  hotels  agreed 
to  make  savings  in  the  use  of  scarce 
commodities. 

After  the  voluntary  shut-down  of  the  dis- 
tilling industry  became  effective  on  October 
25,  1947,  it  became  apparent  that  a  program 
for  a  continuing  reduction  in  the  use  of 
grain  by  the  distilling  industry  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  critical  emergency  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  grain  for  authorized 
foreign-aid  programs  and  essential  domestic 
uses.  Consequendy,  exhaustive  efforts  were 
made  to  effectuate  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  the  distilling  industry  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  grain. 

During  the  period  of  the  voluntary  shut- 
down of  the  industry,  meetings  of  the  Dis- 
tillers Coordinating  Committee,  the  mem- 
bership being  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  industry,  labor  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  were  held  in  an  endeavor  to 
work  out  a  voluntary  program  which  could 
be  made  effective  after  December  24,  the 
termination  date  of  the  voluntary  shut-down. 
The  last  of  these  meetings  was  held  on 
December  9,  1947.  At  this  meeting  it  be- 
came apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  any  effective  program 
which  would  result  in  the  saving  of  grain. 

Therefore,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
prepared  a  program,  proposing  the  alloca- 
tion of  254  million  bushels  of  grain  for  the 
period  to  January  31,  1948,  and  monthly 
thereafter,  based  upon  a  formula  giving 
weight  both  to  historical  use  and  capacity. 
A  public  meeting  to  consider  this  program 
was  held  on  December  17.  Notice  of  this 
meeting  and  the  proposal  to  be  considered 
was  given  through  the  press  and  by  individ- 
ual telegrams  to  every  distilling  plant.  This 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  all  members  of  the  dis- 
tilling industry  were  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity   to    express    their    views    as    to    the 
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desirability  of  a  voluntary  program,  the  form 
that  such  program  should  take,  if  initiated, 
and  the  feasibility  or  practicability  of  the  pro- 
gram suggested  by  the  Government.  The 
industry  representatives  present,  after  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  proposals  including  that 
suggested  by  the  Government,  were  unable 
to  reach  agreement  on  any  effective  proposal 
for  the  conservation  of  grain  by  the  industry, 
although  they  wtxt  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that,  in  the  absence  of 
some  voluntary  agreement,  he  w^ould  feel 
called  upon  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
the  granting  of  authority  for  mandatory 
control. 

Upon  being  informed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting 
a  voluntary  agreement  to  conserve  grain  by 
the  distilling  industry,  I  instructed  him  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  granting  of 
authority  to  exercise  mandatory  control  over 
the  use  of  grain  by  distillers  for  beverage 
purposes.  Thereafter,  authority  for  the  allo- 
cation of  grain  for  the  production  of  dis- 
tilled or  neutral  spirits  for  beverage  purposes 
was  granted  by  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
395.  This  authority  was  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Executive  Order 
No.  9915,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issued  under  such  authority  on  December 
30,  1947,  an  order,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached hereto,  allocating  grain  to  distillers 
for  the  period  ending  January  31,  1948. 

Throughout  all  negotiations  with  the  dis- 
tilling industry,  various  factions  of  the  in- 
dustry have  advocated  different  methods  of 
allocation  and  there  is  apparendy  no  pos- 
sibility of  reconciling  their  views  and  solving 
the  situation  by  voluntary  agreement. 
Therefore,  further  action  will  be  required 
by  the  Congress  to  conserve  grain  and  to 
reduce  its  nonessential  use. 

The  attached  order  is  self-explanatory.  It 
sets  forth  a  formula,  by  means  of  which  the 
quota  of  each  distilling  plant  is  determined, 


together  with  the  specific  quota  for  each 
plant,  and  it  also  indicates  the  detailed  pro- 
cedure for  administration.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  if  the  present  power  to  allocate 
grain  is  continued  beyond  January  31,  1948, 
substantially  the  same  procedure  as  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  order  will  be  used, 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  required 
should  the  Congress  enlarge  the  grant  of 
authority  to  include  the  control  of  additional 
uses  as  recommended  in  this  proposal. 

If  the  allocation  powers  with  reference  to 
grain  are  continued  through  October  31, 
1948,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  sum  of  $52,000  will  be  re- 
quired for  administrative  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  salaries  of  additional  personnel.  Of 
this  amount  $26,000  will  be  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  and 
$26,000  will  be  required  for  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

The  present  order  allocating  grain  to  dis- 
tillers contemplates  the  use  of  approximately 
2,500,000  bushels  of  grain  by  the  distilling 
industry  for  beverage  purposes  during  the 
period  ending  January  31,  1948.  If  the  allo- 
cation controls  are  extended  by  the  Congress, 
it  is  now  contemplated  that  the  use  permitted 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  2,500,000  bushels  of 
grain  per  month.  However,  the  total 
amount  to  be  allocated  monthly  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  determined  to  be  available 
after  considering  all  demand  and  supply 
factors. 

During  the  1947  fiscal  year  approximately 
59,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  used  for 
beverage  purposes  by  the  distilling  industry. 
However,  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
amount  was  utilized  by  the  industry  to  build 
up  depleted  stocks.  The  distilling  industry 
was  under  control,  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
grain  to  be  used,  during  the  war  and  until 
November  30,  1946.  As  a  result  of  this, 
stocks  of  whisky  on  hand  were  necessarily 
depleted  below  the  average  yearly  stocks  of 
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475,000,000  gallons  which  prevailed  in  the  5 
years  preceding  the  war.  The  total  stocks 
reached  a  low  point  on  June  30,  1945,  of 
307,000,000  gallons.  These  stocks  were  in- 
creased during  the  1946  fiscal  year  by  S'jy 
000,000  gallons  so  that  on  June  30,  1946,  the 
stocks  were  374,000,000  gallons.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1947  the  stocks  were  further  in- 
creased by  90,000,000  gallons  to  464,000,000 
gallons  as  of  June  30,  1947.  This  increase 
took  place  at  a  time  when  the  sales  of  botded 
whisky  were  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  The  production  of  distilled  spirits 
and  neutral  spirits  during  that  year  was 
the  highest  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  average  stocks  of  whisky  of  475,000,- 
000  gallons  which  prevailed  during  the  years 
preceding  the  war  constituted  a  4-year 
supply.  The  stocks  of  whisky  on  hand  now 
are  approximately  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
stocks  which  were  normally  on  hand  prior 
to  the  war,  but  due  to  the  gready  increased 
sale  of  blended  whisky  at  the  present  time 
the  stocks  represent  a  6-year  supply  even 
at  the  present  high  rate  of  consumption.  No 
additional  build-up  in  stocks,  therefore,  is 
justified,  and  the  industry  can  withstand  a 
substantial  depletion  of  its  present  stocks 
without  undue  hardship. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  grain  used 
in  the  normal  production  of  distilled  spirits 
and  neutral  spirits  for  beverage  purposes  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1947,  the  amount  of  grain 
used  in  producing  the  90,000,000  gallons  of 
whisky  which  were  added  to  the  stocks  on 
hand  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  use 
of  grain.  Upon  this  basis,  allowing  for  the 
full  replacement  of  the  gallonage  depleted  by 
the  extremely  high  sales,  the  average 
monthly  use  during  1947  fiscal  year  would 
have  been  3,250,000  bushels.  Thus,  the  re- 
duction in  the  average  normal  monthly  grain 
consumption  by  the  distilling  industry  as  a 
whole  brought  about  by  this  order,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  amounts  to  only  23  per- 


cent on  a  replacement  basis.  However,  it 
should  be  recognized  that,  if  there  are  no 
controls,  it  would  be  quite  possible  that  the 
distilling  industry  would  use  an  amount  of 
grain  equal  to  or  even  in  excess  of  the 
amount  used  in  the  1947  fiscal  year. 

The  formula  used  in  determining  quotas 
for  each  distiller  is  set  forth  in  paragraph  (c) 
of  the  order.  This  formula  is  based  two- 
thirds  upon  the  use  of  grain  by  distilling 
plants  during  a  base  period  and  one-third 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  plants,  with  a  spe- 
cific minimum  provided  for  each  distilling 
plant. 

Various  formulas  have  been  suggested  as  a 
basis  for  allocating  grain  to  distillers.  Some 
have  advocated  distribution  based  entirely  on 
use  during  a  base  period,  others  have  advo- 
cated distribution  entirely  on  a  capacity 
basis,  others  have  advocated  a  formula  giv- 
ing weight  to  both  of  these  factors,  and 
still  others  have  advocated  distribution  based 
upon  sales  of  bottled  goods  during  a  base 
period.  In  all  past  programs  the  formula 
for  distribution  has  been  based  either  upon 
the  usage  of  grain  by  distilling  plants  during 
some  past  period  or  the  capacity  of  the  dis- 
tilling plants  for  the  use  of  grain  based  upon 
past  operations,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
The  sale  of  bottled  goods  has  never  been  used 
as  a  standard  of  allocation.  In  view  of  the 
diversified  character  of  the  industry,  it  has 
been  considered  that  the  use  of  botde  sales 
as  a  basis  for  allocation  would  result  in  an 
unworkable,  unfair,  and  inequitable  method 
of  allocation. 

The  formula  contained  in  the  order  of  De- 
cember 30,  1947,  was  arrived  at  after  thor- 
ough consideration  of  all  proposals  and  of 
the  experience  gained  under  previous  alloca- 
tion orders.  It  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  equitable  formula  which  could  be  used 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  contemplated 
that  if  the  Congress  continues  the  allocation 
authority  beyond  January  31, 1948,  a  formula 
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substantially  in  conformity  with  that  con- 
tained in  the  present  order  will  be  used. 

Public  Law  395  revives  and  reenacts  title 
III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942, 
with  respect  "to  the  use  of  grain  for  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits  or  neutral 
spirits  for  beverage  purposes."  If  the  allo- 
cation authority  is  continued  beyond  Janu- 
ary 31,  1948,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
legislation  to  grant  such  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  from 
grain  rather  than  use  the  language  of  the 
present  act. 

The  same  manufacturing  process  is  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  production 
of  distilled  spirits  or  neutral  spirits  for  bev- 
erage purposes  and  some  kinds  of  industrial 
alcohol.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  inte- 
grated control  over  the  production  of  ethyl 
alcohol  from  grain  regardless  of  the  use  to 
which  the  product  is  to  be  put. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authority 
granted  by  Public  Law  395  was  for  a  period 
of  only  I  month,  and  that  the  practice  of 


the  industry  is  to  make  purchases  of  grain 
weeks  ahead,  it  was  impracticable  to  provide 
for  inventory  controls.  However,  if  the 
allocation  controls  are  continued  beyond 
January  31,  1948,  provision  should  be  made 
for  inventory  controls. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  informa- 
tion, I  recommend  that  the  Congress  provide 
for  the  exercise,  at  least  until  October  31, 
1948,  of  the  powers,  authority,  and  discre- 
tion conferred  upon  the  President  by  tide 
III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942, 
with  respect  to  allocation  and  inventory  con- 
trol of  grain  for  the  production  of  ethyl 
alcohol  regardless  of  the  use  to  which  the 
product  is  to  be  put. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  order  allocat- 
ing grain  to  distillers  is  printed  in  House  Document 
512  (8oth  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Executive  Order  9915  "Delegating  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  Authority  Vested  in  the 
President  by  Section  4(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
Approved  December  30,  1947"  is  dated  December 
30,  1947  (3  CFR,  1 943-1 948  Comp.,  p.  678). 

See  also  Item  19. 


15    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  2g,  1^48 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  uo  Special  announce- 
ments to  make  today,  so  if  you  want  to  ask 
questions  I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  prompted 
you  to  replace  Mr.  Eccles  ^  with  this  Phila- 
delphia Republican? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  my  prerogative. 
I  decided  to  make  the  change  without  any- 
body's request  or  influence. 

Q.  Was  it  because 


^Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (see  Item 
13).  The  President  had  nominated  Thomas  B. 
McCabe  as  Chairman. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  The  President  has  a  right 
to  do  that  if  he  wants  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  Mr.  McCabe's  fiscal 
policies  to  Mr.  Eccles's? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  qucstiou  I  will  not 
answer. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  same  question, 
Senator  Tobey  yesterday  remarked  that  he 
was  anxious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  what 
"forces" — I  quote  his  words — "forces"  per- 
suaded you  to  make  the  change?  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  Senator  Tobey 's 
remarks? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  President,  of  course. 
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hasn't  the  right  to  use  his  prerogative  under 
thelaw,  has  he? 

Q.  People  would  like  an  explanation, 
though. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
explained  by  Mr.  Eccles  and  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
several  of  the 

Q.  There  v^ill  be  no  explanation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  will  be  no  explana- 
tion. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  it  look  like 
meat  rationing  is  imminent? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  Can't  tell  you  that. 
The  meat  situation  is  becoming  very  acute 
and  requests  have  been  made  about  the 
necessity  for  meat  rationing  by  Members  of 
the  Congress.  One  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  testified  up  there  today, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  that  meat  rationing 
undoubtedly  would  be  imminent  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  meat.  The  administration 
has  not  yet  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Well,  that  statement  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  was  his  own  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  See  the  statement. 
I  don't  know  what  he  said. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  he  had 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  had  testified — ^I  was 
told  that  he  had  testified  up  there  that  meat 
rationing  was  imminent.  It  may  be  true. 
I  say  that  may  be  done — as  soon  as  I  get 
all  the  facts. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  meat  rationing  is  being  considered? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  it  is.  Meat  ration- 
ing has  been  considered  ever  since  last  No- 
vember, when  the  request  was  made  for  cer- 
tain powers  in  a  standby  capacity. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  referring  to 
Mr.  Brannan? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  He  said  that  rationing  without  price 
control  would  be  extremely  risky.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes  indeed.  Price  con- 
trol must  come  first.  No  use  having  ration- 
ing if  you  don't  have  price  control. 

[After  a  pause  in  the  questioning']  Are 
you  finished  already?     [Laughterl 

[3.]  Q.  No  sir — what  do  you  think 
about  General  Eisenhower  getting  out  of  the 
presidential 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  you  kuow.  General 
Eisenhower  has  the  control  of  his  own  des- 
tiny, and  if  General  Eisenhower  thinks  that 
was  the  best  thing  for  General  Eisenhower 
to  do,  I  am  for  it.     [Laughter] 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Folsom 
of  Alabama,  who  incidentally  is  6  feet  8 
inches  tall 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  he  has  been  in  here — 
we  almost  had  to  raise  the  door  jamb  up. 

Q.  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 

Democratic  nomination  the  other  day,  and 
he  was  very  critical  of  the  administration. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  have  no  comment. 
Anybody  that  wants  to  get  a  headline  can 
attack  the  President  and  get  it. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Chairman  Wol- 
cott  of  the  House  Banking  Committee  has 
charged  that  the  administration  is  sanction- 
ing the  use  of  American  corn  abroad  to  make 
whisky.    Have  you  any  comment,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment.  I 
know  nothing  about  any  such  sanctions. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  know  there 
is  a  campaign  on  the  Hill  to  lop  that  2  bil- 
lion 3  off  the  Marshall  plan,  or  at  least  part 
of  it.    Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  matter  was  explicitly 
explained  in  the  budget  that,  in  order  to  get 
ready  to  put  the  Marshall  plan  into  effect,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the — ^fiU  the  pipeline, 
and  that  is  what  the  2  billion  3  is  for.  It  is 
very  clearly  set  out  in  the  budget.  And  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  the  plan  as  it  should  be  carried  out. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  lopping  it  oflf  later 
would  tend  to  make  it  a  relief  rather  than  a 
recovery  program? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  would.  The  recovery 
program  is  what — ^we  must  have  the  recovery 
program,  or  there  isn't  any  use  starting  it. 

Q.  On  the  same  subject,  I  wonder  would 
you  care  to  comment  as  to  whether  if  the 
figure  should  be  lopped  the  bulk  of  Latin 
America  would  suffer  as  a  result? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  auswer  that.  I 
can't  answer  that  question  because  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  I  was  just  wondering;  then  you  think 
the  6  billion  8  is  essential? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  program  must  be  taken  on  as  a  whole 
over  a  period  long  enough  to  assure  re- 
covery in  Europe.  And  that  means  peace 
in  the  world,  if  we  can  get  recovery  in 
Europe.  And  the  plan  was  carefully  thought 
out.  It  was  worked  on  by  the  16  nations 
that  arc  interested  in  the  matter.  It  was 
worked  on  in  the  State  Department.  It  was 
worked  on  in  the  White  House,  and  in  the 
Cabinet.  And  the  plan  that  we  finally  sent 
up  to  the  Congress  is  one  which  we  think 
will  accomplish  the  purpose.  And  I  think 
I  told  you  once  before  that  in  1945,  along  in 
October,  after  the  Japanese  had  surrendered 
in  August,  I  made  a  rescission  of  appropria- 
tions of  55  billions  of  dollars,  and  made  a 
further  rescission  of  some  $7  billion — and  a 
half,  I  think — ^in  January  or  February,  im- 
mediately following.  That  was  for  a  6- 
month  period  for  war.  That  appropriation 
for  1946  fiscal  year — from  June  30,  1945,  to 
June  30, 1946 — was  103  billions  of  dollars. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  can  af- 
ford, over  a  4-year  period,  to  risk  17  billions 
of  dollars  for  peace,  which  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  half-year  that  was  made  a 
rescission  under  war.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
sane  expenditure  for  peace.    That  is  what 


we  are  after.  And  the  recovery  of  Europe 
is  essential  before  we  can  have  peace. 

I  feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  I  think 
the  welfare  of  this  country  and  the  welfare 
of  the  world  is  at  stake  in  this  European 
recovery  plan.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  any 
stronger 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  get  clarifica- 
tion, as  that  might  be  subject  to  misinter- 
pretation, you  said  we  must  have  this  whole 
recovery  program  or  there's  no  use  start- 
ing it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Q.  Should  be  all  or  nothing,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  or  nothing.  Just  like 
throwing  money  down  a  rathole  unless  we 
go  through  with  the  program  and  follow  it 
to  a  logical  conclusion. 

Q.  A  detail  on  that,  sir.  Many  witnesses 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are 
for  the  plan  in  general,  but  many  of  them 
suggest  that  it  will  not  be  good — it  will  not 
be  properly  worked  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment alone,  and  must  have  industrial  and 
businessmen.  Would  you  care  to  say  any- 
thing about  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  cxpect  to  get  the  very 
best  advice  possible  in  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  and  General  Marshall  is  in  favor 
of  that,  and  so  am  I.  And  the  administra- 
tive setup  that  I  requested  of  the  Congress 
is  a  sound  one  and  is  in  line  with  what  Gen- 
eral Marshall  wants. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  line.  Secretary 
Marshall  yesterday  said  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  Brookings  Institution 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Brookings  plan  and  the  one  I  sent 
the  Congress,  except  in  small  details. 

Q.  So  it's  all  right  with  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  So  it's  all  right  with  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  answer  to 
the  contention  that  the   present  Congress 
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cannot  commit  future  Congresses  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  not  true.  The 
Congress  can  make  an  authorization  for  con- 
tracts extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
They  do  it  all  the  time  in  reclamation  and 
agriculture,  and  everything  else. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  your  statement 
"all  or  nothing"  mean  that  you  w^ould  reject 
a  bill  that  was  less  than  6.8  in  authorizations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wUl  attend  to  that  v^hen 
the  bill  comes  up  to  me.  It  may  be  possible 
to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  matter  of  a  con- 
tinuing program.  And  a  continuing  pro- 
gram is  what  I  want.  I  don't  want  just  a 
relief  program  for  i  year.  We  can  talk  about 
the  money  when  it  gets  to  me. 

Q.  How  can  this  Congress  assure  you, 
sir,  of  a  continuing  program? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  can  authorize  the 
program,  just  as  they  authorize  reclamation 
projects. 

Q.  Does  that  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  want  to  go  back  to  the  plan  that  existed 
before  Vandenberg  wrote  the  letter  to  the 
State  Department,  in  which  he 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  dou't  think  that  af- 
fects them  at  all. 

Q.  The  $17  billion  total? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  that  affects 
them  at  all.  I  want  a  continuing  program 
so  that  I  know  we  are  going  to  get  the  job 
done.  The  estimates  are  that  it  will  take 
$17  billion  to  do  it. 

Q.  For  authorizations  that  you  couldn't 
commit 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  Can't  commit  more 
than  one  Congress  on  an  appropriation,  but 
you  can  commit  the  Congress  on  an  author- 
ization to  carry  out  on  a  job.  That  is  what 
I  am  after. 

Q.  Then  that  is  kind  of  a  wedge  for  the 
appropriation? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Certainly.  That  is  what 
I  want. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  we  quote  the  words 
"all  or  nothing"? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  think  you  had  better 
not.  They  have  been  said  by  General  Mar- 
shall, and  I  approve  of  what  he  said. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Harry  Wood- 
ring  getting  any  consideration  as  civilian 
governor  of  Germany,  when  the  State  De- 
partment takes  over  on  July  i  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  uot  Commenting  on 
personalities  for  that  program  yet,  because 
it  isn't  in  effect. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  "all  or  nothing"  statement,  does 
that  apply  to  the  6  billion  8  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  that  applies  to  the 
continuing  program,  to  the  whole  continu- 
ing program. 

Q.  I17  billion? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  $17  billiou  program. 
To  the  4-year  program,  let's  put  it  that  way. 
It  may  not  be  $17  billion,  if  Europe  recovers 
faster  than  we  think  it  will.  They  made  a 
remarkable  advance  this  year.  Their  prod- 
ucts were  increased  by  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  this  year. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  I  go  back  to 
an  earlier  question,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Sure. 

Q.  You  said  there  would  be  no  explana- 
tion on  the  Eccles  thing  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  you  believe  then 
that  the  public  is  not  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  President  has 
a  right  to  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  as  the  law  requires,  and 
appoint  anybody  he  chooses. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  President,  would  you  object 
to  a  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
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tee  investigation  of  that  appointment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. They  can  investigate  anything  they 
choose.  They  can't  investigate  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Q.  They  cannot? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  —  [luughter]  —  the 
only  way  a  President  can  be  investigated  is 
by  impeachment. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  question  of 
another  big  three  conference  came  up  at 
Secretary  Marshall's  press  conference  yester- 
day. He  referred  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   Would  you  comment  on 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What  was  it? 

Q. ^the  present  plan — ^Mr.   Marshall 

was  told  that  Mr.  Churchill  had  suggested 
again  the  need  for  another  big  three  meet- 
ing, and  would  he  comment,  and  he  said  to 
ask  the  President  to  comment  on  the  subject. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment,  for  I 
haven't  seen  Mr.  Churchill's  remarks.  I 
saw  the  quotes  in  the  paper,  but  I  don't 
know  exacdy  what  Mr.  Churchill  said. 

Q.  But  Mr.  President 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment. 

Q.  You  did  say  if  there  was  going  to  be 
one,  it  would  have  to  be  in  Washington. 
Is  that  still  in  your  mind  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Still  in  my  mind.  It 
ought  to  be  here  in  Washington.  {Laugh- 
ter] 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  back  to  this 
Marshall  plan — the  bill  as  it  stands  now,  if  I 
recall  correcdy,  carries  a  4-year  authoriza- 


tion without  any  stated  sum  of  money. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right.  That's  per- 
fecdy  all  right.  That's  what  I  want,  a  4- 
year  authorization  to  carry  on  the  plan,  and 
we  will  call  appropriations  from  year  to  year 
as  they  come  up.  The  Congress  can't  com- 
mit another  Congress  on  an  appropriation. 
They  can  commit  one  on  an  authorization. 

Q.  But  you  are  still  opposed  to  lopping  2 
biUion  3 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Thc  2  biUiou  3  should  not 
come  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  2  billion  3  is  neces- 
sary over  the  4.5  billions 

THE  PRESIDENT.  If  I  didn't  think  so,  I 
wouldn't  have  put  it  in  there.  I  asked  for 
it  in  the  first  place.      [Laughter] 

Q.  That's  the  only  point  of  difference  on 
the  Hill  at  this  point,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  yes — and  I  think 
that  won't  be  a  point  of  difference  when  it  is 
analyzed  properly.  If  you  will  read  one  or 
two  editorials  which  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing, you  will  find  the  analysis  very  good. 
One  is  in  Bert  Andrews'  paper,*  and  the 
other  is  in  Joe  Fox's  paper.^  Giving  him 
another  plug!    [Laughter] 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  January  29, 
1948. 


^  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
•Washington  Evening  Star. 


16    Letter  to  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency,  on 
Raising  the  Level  of  the  Nation's  Health.    ]anuary  30,  1948 


Dear  Mr,  Administrator: 

The  health  of  our  people  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  our  national  welfare  and  security 


that  I  wish  to  make  certain  that  we  are  taking 
all  possible  steps  to  contribute  to  its  improve- 
ment.   I  have,  as  you  know,  repeatedly  re- 
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quested  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
designed  to  expand  basic  health  services  and 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
people.  While  such  legislation  is  of  primary 
importance,  its  enactment  alone  will  not  as- 
sure that  we  shall  reach  the  highest  possible 
levels  of  health.  The  attainment  of  such  a 
goal  requires  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  governments,  voluntary  organizations, 
the  medical  and  health  professions,  as  well  as 
all  of  our  citizens  working  together. 

Our  people  want  good  health  and  are  will- 
ing to  work  to  achieve  it.  Notable  progress 
has  already  been  made.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  scarcely  scratched  the  surface 
and  that,  as  a  Nation,  we  can  make  rapid 
progress  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you,  therefore,  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  the  possi- 


bilities for  raising  health  levels  and  to  report 
to  me,  at  your  early  convenience,  upon 
feasible  goals  which  might  be  realized  by  the 
American  people  in  the  next  decade.  I 
should  appreciate  further  any  suggestions 
you  may  wish  to  make  concerning  the  most 
practicable  methods  of  achieving  such  goals. 
In  preparing  this  report,  you  will  un- 
doubtedly wish  to  confer  with  interested 
persons  both  in  and  out  of  the  Government. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Administrator,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Ewing's  report  'The  Nation's  Health:  a 
Ten  Year  Program"  (186  pp..  Government  Printing 
OflBce)  was  transmitted  to  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1948.  It  was  made  public  by  the  President 
during  his  news  conference  of  that  date  (see  Item 
181  [2]). 


17    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Assassination  of 
Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.    January  30,  1948 


THIS  MORNING  when  I  heard  the  tragic 
news  of  the  assassination  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  I  sent  a  message  to  Earl  Mount- 
batten,  the  Governor  General  of  India,  ex- 
pressing my  condolences  to  him  and  to  the 
people  of  India.  Gandhi  was  a  great  Indian 
nationalist  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a 
leader  of  international  stature.  His  teach- 
ings and  his  actions  have  left  a  deep  im- 
pression on  millions  of  people.  He  was  and 
is  revered  by  the  people  of  India,  and  his  in- 
fluence was  felt  not  only  in  affairs  of  govern- 
ment but  also  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Un- 
happily, he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  full 


realization  of  those  ideals  for  which  he 
struggled,  but  his  life  and  his  work  will  be 
through  the  years  to  come  the  greatest  monu- 
ment to  him.  His  selfless  struggle  for  the 
betterment  of  his  people  will,  I  am  sure,  en- 
dure as  an  example  for  India's  leaders,  many 
of  whom  are  his  disciples.  I  know  that  not 
only  the  people  of  India  but  also  all  peoples 
will  be  inspired  by  his  sacrifice  to  work  with 
increased  vigor  toward  the  brotherhood  and 
peace  which  the  Mahatma  symbolized. 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  released 
the  text  of  the  message  from  the  President  to  His 
Excellency  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma,  Governor 
General  of  India. 
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18    Radio  Remarks  on  the  loth  Anniversary  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.    January  30,  1948 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  11:50  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  citizens: 

On  this  loth  anniversary  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  pause  for  serious  reflection  on 
a  problem  that  is  close  to  the  heart  of  every 
mother  and  father  in  America.  This  ruth- 
less enemy,  infantile  paralysis,  endangers  a 
vital  treasure — ^the  health  of  our  children. 

Much  has  already  been  done  toward  con- 
quering infantile  paralysis,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  disease  is 
completely  banished  from  the  earth.  It  may 
take  many  more  years  and  many  more  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  it  is  our  heartfelt  hope 
that  someday,  thanks  to  unceasing  research, 
we  shall  find  the  solution  to  one  of  the  most 
baffling  medical  mysteries  of  all  time. 

Year  after  year,  you  have  given  to  the 
March  of  Dimes.  And  year  after  year  more 
barriers  have  been  erected  by  your  National 
Foundation  to  help  protect  American  chil- 
dren from  the  ravages  of  infantile  paralysis. 

You  have  made  it  possible  for  thousands 
afflicted  by  this  terrible  disease  to  rise  from 
their  wheelchairs  and  return  to  normal,  ac- 
tive lives.  You  have  brought  new  courage 
to  handicapped  men  and  women  who  had 
long  since  given  up  hope  of  ever  overcoming 
the  deformities  left  by  infantile  paralysis. 
You  have  brought  peace  to  troubled  hearts 
of  parents  who  could  not  afford  medical  care 
needed  by  a  loved  one. 

Your  generosity  this  year  will  decide  the 
fate  of  thousands  more.  True,  you  may 
never  hear  the  gratitude  of  all  those  you  have 


helped  and  will  help.  But  there  will  be 
abundant  reward  in  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  doing  so  much  to  lift  the  yoke  of  suffer- 
ing from  your  fellow  man. 

For  the  first  time  in  medical  history,  au- 
thorities on  infantile  paralysis  from  every 
part  of  the  world  will  meet  in  New  York 
next  summer  to  exchange  and  discuss  in- 
formation about  polio.  Our  Department  of 
State  has  already  invited  representatives  from 
more  than  60  nations  to  participate  in  this 
international  conference  being  sponsored  by 
the  National  Foundation. 

Infantile  paralysis  has  occurred  in  many 
other  countries  of  the  world,  but,  thanks  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  National  Foundation, 
no  nation  has  been  so  well  armed  as  ours  to 
combat  it. 

When  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  were 
reported  among  our  occupation  troops  in 
Germany  last  year,  your  National  Founda- 
tion went  into  action  immediately.  A  com- 
plete unit  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians 
especially  trained  in  the  treatment  of  polio, 
was  ready  within  a  few  hours  to  fly  to  the 
aid  of  our  American  soldiers. 

The  first  line  of  defense  in  this  war  against 
infantile  paralysis  has  been  formed  by  your 
contributions  to  the  March  of  Dimes.  This 
line  of  defense  is  important  to  our  national 
security.  I  say  "national  security"  advisedly, 
because  only  a  healthy  nation  can  be  a  truly 
strong  nation. 

I  ask  you  to  give — and  give  generously — 
to  the  March  of  Dimes. 
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19    Statement  by  the  President  Calling  on  Distillers  To  Observe 
Voluntary  Grain  Quotas.    January  31,  1948 


SHORTAGES  of  food,  resulting  largely 
from  the  devastation  of  war  and  adverse 
weather  conditions,  have  brought  about 
acute  distress  and  hunger  in  many  countries. 

In  order  to  relieve  hunger  in  food  deficit 
areas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
export  large  quantities  of  grain.  Because  of 
this  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  use  of  grain 
for  nonessential  purposes  in  the  United 
States, 

When  millions  face  the  threat  of  starva- 
tion, the  use  of  grain  for  the  production  of 
whisky  and  other  beverage  spirits  is  a  use 
which  is  clearly  nonessential.  This  has  been 
recognized  by  most  of  the  distilling  industry, 
which  voluntarily  suspended  production  for 
a  period  of  60  days,  from  October  24,  1947, 
until  December  24,  1947.  From  December 
30,  1947,  until  today,  the  use  of  grain  for 
distilled  spirits  has  been  limited  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  395,  approved 
December  30,  1947.  The  authority  granted 
for  such  purpose  by  that  law  expires  today. 

The  limitations  imposed  upon  the  use  of 
grain  for  distilled  spirits  under  this  authority 
are  reasonable  and  have  not  caused  undue 
hardship  in  the  industry.  The  industry 
now  has  on  hand  stocks  of  whisky  which 
represent  a  6-year  supply.  Continued  limi- 
tation of  the  use  of  grain  for  distilled  spirits 
is  necessary  and  proper  in  order  to  aid  in 
relieving  hunger  and  distress. 

A  bill  which  would  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Government  to  curb  the  use  of  grain 
until  February  29,   1948,  has   passed  the 


Senate  of  the  United  States  by  unanimous 
consent  and  is  now  pending  in  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  asking  that 
the  Congress  extend  this  authority  before  it 
expired  at  midnight  tonight.  I  sincerely 
regret  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  in 
time.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  distillers  to  continue  to  observe 
reasonable  limits  in  the  use  of  grain. 

Therefore,  I  now  call  upon  all  users  of 
grain  for  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
including  both  distilled  spirits  and  neutral 
spirits,  to  observe  temporarily  the  same  con- 
trols established  by  the  Grain  Conservation 
Order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dated 
December  30, 1947. 

Specifically,  I  ask  them  to  use  no  wheat  in 
the  making  of  whisky.  I  ask  them  to  use  as 
a  monthly  basis  of  consumption  those  limited 
quantities  of  grain  set  forth  by  the  Secretary's 
order  as  a  quota  for  the  month  of  January. 
I  ask  them  not  to  disturb  grain  markets  by 
rushing  in  and  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  cereals. 

It  is  unthinkable  that,  at  this  time,  when 
the  need  for  grain  as  a  food  is  so  great,  the 
distillers  in  this  country  should  choose  to 
use  unlimited  quantities  of  grain  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  whisky. 

note:  The  Grain  Conservation  Order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  printed  in  House  Document 
512  (8oth  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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20    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Civil  Rights. 
February  2,  1948 


Feb.  2    [20] 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  on 
January  7,  1948,  I  spoke  of  five  great  goals 
toward  which  we  should  strive  in  our  con- 
stant effort  to  strengthen  our  democracy  and 
improve  the  welfare  of  our  people.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  secure  fully  our  essential 
human  rights.  I  am  now  presenting  to  the 
Congress  my  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion to  carry  us  forward  toward  that  goal. 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  men  and 
women  who  sought  these  shores  that  they 
might  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  greater 
opportunity  than  they  had  known  before. 
The  founders  of  the  United  States  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  American  belief 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that 
governments  are  instituted  to  secure  the  in- 
alienable rights  with  which  all  men  are  en- 
dowed. In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
they  eloquently  expressed  the  aspirations  of 
all  mankind  for  equality  and  freedom. 

These  ideals  inspired  the  peoples  of  other 
lands,  and  their  practical  fulfillment  made 
the  United  States  the  hope  of  the  oppressed 
everywhere.  Throughout  our  history  men 
and  women  of  all  colors  and  creeds,  of  all 
races  and  religions,  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  escape  tyranny  and  discrimination. 
Millions  strong,  they  have  helped  build  this 
democratic  Nation  and  have  constantly  re- 
inforced our  devotion  to  the  great  ideals  of 
liberty  and  equality.  With  those  who  pre- 
ceded them,  they  have  helped  to  fashion  and 
strengthen  our  American  faith — a  faith  that 
can  be  simply  stated: 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  equal  justice 
under  law. 

We  believe  that  all  men  have  the  right  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  expression  and 


the  right  to  worship  as  they  please. 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  entided  to 
equal  opportunities  for  jobs,  for  homes,  for 
good  health  and  for  education. 

We  believe  that  all  men  should  have  a 
voice  in  their  government  and  that  govern- 
ment should  protect,  not  usurp,  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

These  are  the  basic  civil  rights  which  are 
the  source  and  the  support  of  our  democracy. 

Today,  the  American  people  enjoy  more 
freedom  and  opportunity  than  ever  before. 
Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  better 
reason  to  hope  for  the  complete  realization 
of  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality. 

We  shall  not,  however,  finally  achieve  the 
ideals  for  which  this  Nation  was  founded  so 
long  as  any  American  suffers  discrimination 
as  a  result  of  his  race,  or  religion,  or  color, 
or  the  land  of  origin  of  his  forefathers. 

Unfortunately,  there  still  are  examples — 
flagrant  examples — of  discrimination  which 
are  utterly  contrary  to  our  ideals.  Not  all 
groups  of  our  population  are  free  from  the 
fear  of  violence.  Not  all  groups  are  free  to 
live  and  work  where  they  please  or  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  of  life  by  their  own 
efforts.  Not  all  groups  enjoy  the  full  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  and  participation  in  the 
government  under  which  they  live. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  until  all  our  people 
have  equal  opportunities  for  jobs,  for  homes, 
for  education,  for  health,  and  for  political 
expression,  and  until  all  our  people  have 
equal  protection  under  the  law. 

One  year  ago  I  appointed  a  committee  of 
fifteen  distinguished  Americans  and  asked 
them  to  appraise  the  condition  of  our  civil 
rights  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action 
by  Federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

The  committee's  appraisal  has  resulted  in 
a  frank  and  revealing  report.    This  report 
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emphasizes  that  our  basic  human  freedoms 
are  better  cared  for  and  more  vigilandy  de- 
fended than  ever  before.  But  it  also  makes 
clear  that  there  is  a  serious  gap  between  our 
ideals  and  some  of  our  practices.  This  gap 
must  be  closed. 

This  will  take  the  strong  efforts  of  each 
of  us  individually,  and  all  of  us  acting  to- 
gether through  voluntary  organizations  and 
our  governments. 

The  protection  of  civil  rights  begins  with 
the  mutual  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
which  all  of  us  should  practice  in  our  daily 
lives.  Through  organizations  in  every 
community — in  all  parts  of  the  country — we 
must  continue  to  develop  practical,  work- 
able arrangements  for  achieving  greater 
tolerance  and  brotherhood. 

The  protection  of  civil  rights  is  the  duty 
of  every  government  which  derives  its 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  people.  This 
is  equally  true  of  local,  state,  and  national 
governments.  There  is  much  that  the  states 
can  and  should  do  at  this  time  to  extend 
their  protection  of  civil  rights.  Wherever 
the  law  enforcement  measures  of  state  and 
local  governments  are  inadequate  to  dis- 
charge this  primary  function  of  government, 
these  measures  should  be  strengthened  and 
improved. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  duty 
to  see  that  Constitutional  guarantees  of  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  of  equal  protection  under 
the  laws  are  not  denied  or  abridged  any- 
where in  our  Union.  That  duty  is  shared 
by  all  three  branches  of  the  Government, 
but  it  can  be  fulfilled  only  if  the  Congress 
enacts  modern,  comprehensive  civil  rights 
laws,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  and 
demonstrating  our  continuing  faith  in  the 
free  way  of  life. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  at  this  session  directed  to- 
ward the  following  specific  objectives: 


1.  Establishing  a  permanent  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights,  and  a  Civil  Rights 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

2.  Strengthening  existing  civil  rights 
statutes. 

3.  Providing  Federal  protection  against 
lynching. 

4.  Protecting  more  adequately  the  right  to 
vote. 

5.  Establishing  a  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission  to  prevent  unfair  discrim- 
ination in  employment. 

6.  Prohibiting  discrimination  in  interstate 
transportation  facilities. 

7.  Providing  home-rule  and  suffrage  in 
Presidential  elections  for  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8.  Providing  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  and  a  greater  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment for  our  island  possessions. 

9.  Equalizing  the  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  to  become  natural- 
ized citizens. 

10.  Settling  the  evacuation  claims  of 
Japanese-Americans. 

Strengthening  the  Government  Organization 

As  a  first  stop,  we  must  strengthen  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  enforce  civil  rights  legislation  more 
adequately  and  to  watch  over  the  state  of  our 
traditional  liberties. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  permanent  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
reporting  to  the  President.  The  Commis- 
sion should  continuously  review  our  civil 
rights  policies  and  practices,  study  specific 
problems,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  at  frequent  intervals.  It 
should  work  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  with  state  and  local 
governments,  and  with  private  organizations. 
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I  also  suggest  that  the  Congress  establish 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights.  This  Committee  should  make  a 
continuing  study  of  legislative  matters  re- 
lating to  civil  rights  and  should  consider 
means  of  improving  respect  for  and  enforce- 
ment of  those  rights. 

These  two  bodies  together  should  keep 
all  of  us  continuously  aware  of  the  condition 
of  civil  rights  in  the  United  States  and  keep 
us  alert  to  opportunities  to  improve  their 
protection. 

To  provide  for  better  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  laws,  there  will  be  established 
a  Division  of  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
provide  for  an  additional  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  supervise  this  Division. 

Strengthening  Existing  Civil  Rights  Statutes 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  amend 
and  strengthen  the  existing  provisions  of 
Federal  law  which  safeguard  the  right  to 
vote  and  the  right  to  safety  and  security  of 
person  and  property.  These  provisions  are 
the  basis  for  our  present  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment program. 

Section  51  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  now  gives  protection  to  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution  or  Federal  laws,  needs  to  be 
strengthened  in  two  respects.  In  its  present 
form,  this  section  protects  persons  only  if 
they  are  citizens,  and  it  affords  protection 
only  against  conspiracies  by  two  or  more 
persons.  This  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  they  are  citizens,  and  should 
be  afforded  against  infringement  by  persons 
acting  individually  as  well  as  in  conspiracy. 

Section  52  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  now  gives  general  protection 
to   individuals   against  the  deprivation  of 


Federally  secured  rights  by  public  oflScers, 
has  proved  to  be  inadequate  in  some  cases 
because  of  the  generality  of  its  language. 
An  enumeration  of  the  principal  rights  pro- 
tected under  this  section  is  needed  to  make 
more  definite  and  certain  the  protection 
which  the  section  affords. 

Federal  Protection  Against  Lynching 

A  specific  Federal  measure  is  needed  to 
deal  with  the  crime  of  lynching — ^against 
which  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly.  It  is  a 
principle  of  our  democracy,  written  into  our 
Constitution,  that  every  person  accused  of 
an  offense  against  the  law  shall  have  a  fair, 
orderly  trial  in  an  impartial  court.  We  have 
made  great  progress  toward  this  end,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  lynching  has  not  yet  finally 
disappeared  from  our  land.  So  long  as  one 
person  walks  in  fear  of  lynching,  we  shall 
not  have  achieved  equal  justice  under  law. 
I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  take  decisive 
action  against  this  crime. 

Protecting  the  Right  to  Vote 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  right  of  all 
properly  qualified  citizens  to  vote  is  beyond 
question.  Yet  the  exercise  of  this  right  is 
still  subject  to  interference.  Some  indi- 
viduals are  prevented  from  voting  by  isolated 
acts  of  intimidation.  Some  whole  groups 
are  prevented  by  outmoded  policies  prevail- 
ing in  certain  states  or  communities. 

We  need  stronger  statutory  protection  of 
the  right  to  vote.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  forbidding  interference  by 
public  officers  or  private  persons  with  the 
right  of  qualified  citizens  to  participate  in 
primary,  special  and  general  elections  in 
which  Federal  officers  are  to  be  chosen. 
This  legislation  should  extend  to  elections  for 
state  as  well  as  Federal  officers  insofar  as  in- 
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terference  with  the  right  to  vote  results  from 
discriminatory  action  by  public  officers  based 
on  race,  color,  or  other  unreasonable 
classification. 

Requirements  for  the  payment  of  poll  taxes 
also  interfere  with  the  right  to  vote.  There 
are  still  seven  states  which,  by  their  con- 
stitutions, place  this  barrier  between  their 
citizens  and  the  ballot  box.  The  American 
people  would  welcome  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  these  states  to  remove  this  barrier. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
enact  measures  insuring  that  the  right  to 
vote  in  elections  for  Federal  officers  shall  not 
be  contingent  upon  the  payment  of  taxes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  enactment 
of  the  measures  I  have  recommended  will 
in  no  sense  result  in  Federal  conduct  of  elec- 
tions. They  are  designed  to  give  qualified 
citizens  Federal  protection  of  their  right 
to  vote.  The  actual  conduct  of  elections,  as 
always,  will  remain  the  responsibility  of  State 
governments. 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  that  all 
men  are  entitled  to  equality  of  opportunity. 
Racial,  religious  and  other  invidious  forms 
of  discrimination  deprive  the  individual  of 
an  equal  chance  to  develop  and  utilize  his 
talents  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  efforts. 

Once  more  I  repeat  my  request  that  the 
Congress  enact  fair  employment  practice 
legislation  prohibiting  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment based  on  race,  color,  religion  or 
national  origin.  The  legislation  should 
create  a  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commis- 
sion with  authority  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion by  employers  and  labor  unions,  trade 
and  professional  associations,  and  govern- 
ment agencies  and  employment  bureaus. 
The  degree  of  effectiveness  which  the  war- 
time Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 


attained  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  equalize 
job  opportunity  by  government  action  and 
thus  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  prejudice 
in  employment. 

Interstate  Transportation 

The  channels  of  interstate  commerce 
should  be  open  to  all  Americans  on  a  basis 
of  complete  equality.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  recendy  declared  unconstitutional  state 
laws  requiring  segregation  on  public  carriers 
in  interstate  travel.  Company  regulations 
must  not  be  allowed  to  replace  unconstitu- 
tional state  laws.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
prohibit  discrimination  and  segregation,  in 
the  use  of  interstate  transportation  facilities, 
by  both  public  officers  and  the  employees  of 
private  companies. 

The  District  of  Columbia 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of 
local  self-government  for  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  I  believe 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
extend  suffrage  in  Presidential  elections  to 
the  residents  of  the  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  be  a  true 
symbol  of  American  freedom  and  democracy 
for  our  own  people,  and  for  the  people  of 
the  world.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  promptly  give  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  their  own  local, 
elective  government.  They  themselves  can 
then  deal  with  the  inequalities  arising  from 
segregation  in  the  schools  and  other  public 
facilities,  and  from  racial  barriers  to  places 
of  public  accommodation  which  now  exist 
for  one-third  of  the  District's  population. 

The  present  inequalities  in  essential  serv- 
ices are  primarily  a  problem  for  the  District 
itself,  but  they  are  also  of  great  concern  to 
the  whole  Nation.    Failing  local  corrective 
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action  in  the  near  future,  the  Congress 
should  enact  a  model  civil  rights  law  for  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Our  Temtories  and  Possessions 

The  present  political  status  of  our  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  impairs  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  by  their  residents.  I  have  in 
the  past  recommended  legislation  granting 
statehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  organic 
acts  for  Guam  and  American  Samoa  includ- 
ing a  grant  of  citizenship  to  the  people  of 
these  Pacific  Islands.  I  repeat  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Furthermore,  the  residents  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  should  be  granted  an  increasing 
measure  of  self-government,  and  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  should  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  form  of  government  and  their  ultimate 
status  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

Equality  in  Naturalization 

All  properly  qualified  legal  residents  of 
the  United  States  should  be  allowed  to  be- 
come citizens  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin.  The  Congress 
has  recendy  removed  the  bars  which  for- 
merly prevented  persons  from  China,  India 
and  the  Philippines  from  becoming  natural- 
ized citizens.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  remove 
the  remaining  racial  or  nationality  barriers 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  citizenship  for 
some  residents  of  our  country. 

Evacuation   Claims  of  the  Japanese-Amer- 


During  the  last  war  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Japanese-Americans  were 
evacuated  from  their  homes  in  the  Pacific 
states  solely  because  of  their  racial  origin. 
Many  of  these  people  suffered  property  and 


business  losses  as  a  result  of  this  forced 
evacuation  and  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  The  Congress  has  before  it  legislation 
establishing  a  procedure  by  which  claims 
based  upon  these  losses  can  be  prompdy  con- 
sidered and  setded.  I  trust  that  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation  will  soon  be  taken. 


The  legislation  I  have  recommended  for 
enactment  by  the  Congress  at  the  present 
session  is  a  minimum  program  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  fulfill  its  obligation  of  in- 
suring the  Constitutional  guarantees  of  in- 
dividual liberties  and  of  equal  protection 
under  the  law. 

Under  the  authority  of  existing  law,  the 
Executive  branch  is  taking  every  possible 
action  to  improve  the  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  statutes  and  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  employment,  in  providing 
Federal  services  and  facilities,  and  in  the 
armed  forces. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  will  work  closely  with 
this  new  Division  in  the  investigation  of 
Federal  civil  rights  cases.  Specialized  train- 
ing is  being  given  to  the  Bureau's  agents  so 
that  they  may  render  more  effective  service 
in  this  difficult  field  of  law  enforcement. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation in  Federal  employment  or  in  pro- 
viding Federal  services  and  facilities.  Steady 
progress  has  been  made  toward  this  objec- 
tive in  recent  years.  I  shall  shordy  issue  an 
Executive  Order  containing  a  comprehen- 
sive restatement  of  the  Federal  non-discrimi- 
nation policy,  together  with  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  compliance. 

During  the  recent  war  and  in  the  years 
since  its  close  we  have  made  much  progress 
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toward  equality  of  opportunity  in  our  armed 
services  without  regard  to  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  national  origin.  I  have  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  steps  to  have 
the  remaining  instances  of  discrimination  in 
the  armed  services  eliminated  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  all  the  services  in  this  regard  will  be 
made  consistent. 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  investigate  the  status  of  civil  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  with  a  view  to  eliminat- 
ing such  discrimination  as  may  exist  there. 
If  legislation  is  necessary,  I  shall  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  the  Congress. 


The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  today  makes  it  especially  urgent  that 
we  adopt  these  measures  to  secure  for  all  our 
people  their  essential  rights. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  are  faced  with 
the  choice  of  freedom  or  enslavement,  a 
choice  between  a  form  of  government  which 
harnesses  the  state  in  the  service  of  the 
individual  and  a  form  of  government  which 
chains  the  individual  to  the  needs  of  the 
state. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  working  in 
company  with  other  nations  who  share  our 
desire  for  enduring  world  peace  and  who 
believe  with  us  that,  above  all  else,  men 
must  be  free.  We  are  striving  to  build  a 
world  family  of  nations — a  world  where  men 
may  live  under  governments  of  their  own 
choosing  and  under  laws  of  their  own 
making. 

As  a  part  of  that  endeavor,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  an  in- 
ternational bill  of  human  rights  by  which 


the  nations  of  the  world  may  bind  themselves 
by  international  covenant  to  give  effect  to 
basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. We  have  played  a  leading  role  in 
this  undertaking  designed  to  create  a  world 
order  of  law  and  justice  fully  protective  of 
the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

To  be  effective  in  those  efforts,  we  must 
protect  our  civil  rights  so  that  by  providing 
all  our  people  with  the  maximum  enjoyment 
of  personal  freedom  and  personal  oppor- 
tunity we  shall  be  a  stronger  nation — 
stronger  in  our  leadership,  stronger  in  our 
moral  position,  stronger  in  the  deeper  satis- 
factions of  a  united  citizenry. 

We  know  that  our  democracy  is  not  per- 
fect. But  we  do  know  that  it  offers  a  fuller, 
freer,  happier  life  to  our  people  than  any 
totalitarian  nation  has  ever  offered. 

If  we  wish  to  inspire  the  peoples  of  the 
world  whose  freedom  is  in  jeopardy,  if  we 
wish  to  restore  hope  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready lost  their  civil  liberties,  if  we  wish  to 
fulfill  the  promise  that  is  ours,  we  must  cor- 
rect the  remaining  imperfections  in  our 
practice  of  democracy. 

We  know  the  way.  We  need  only  the 
will. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
was  established  on  December  5,  1946,  by  Executive 
Order  9808  (3  CFR,  1943-1948  Comp.,  p.  590). 
The  Committee's  report,  entitled  "To  Secure  These 
Rights,"  was  made  public  October  29,  1947  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  178  pp.) 

On  July  2,  1948,  the  President  signed  a  bill  in 
response  to  his  request  for  legislation  dealing  with 
evacuation  claims  of  Japanese- Americans  (62  Stat. 
1 231).  On  July  26  he  issued  Executive  Order  9980 
relating  to  fair  employment  practices  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  Executive  Order  9981  establishing  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equality  of  Treatment 
and  Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Services  (3  CFR, 
1943-1948  Comp.,  pp.  720,  722). 
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21     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  5,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  no  Special  announce- 
ments to  make  this  morning.  If  you  want 
to  ask  some  questions,  I  will  try  to  answer 
them. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  reaction  of  some  of  your  south- 
ern Democratic  colleagues  to  your  civil  rights 
program  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that.  The  comments  are  being  made  in  the 
press  itself  and  over  the  radio.  I  have  no 
comment. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
quite  a  bit  of  inconclusive  talk  about  a  back 
balcony  campaign,  and  just  this  last  week 
there  is  some  talk  about  an  itinerary.  I 
wonder  if  it's  time  to  ask  the 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  are  both — I  say  they 
are  both  without  foundation. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  it's  time  to  ask  the  jackpot 
question 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  isn't.  [Laughter^ 
You  wouldn't  get  an  answer. 

Q.  if  you  choose  to  run  in  '48  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  Can't  answer  the 
jackpot  question  this  morning. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  at  this  moment 
the  Attorney  General  is  discussing  new  laws 
with  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  and  I  wonder  whether,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  message  on  civil  rights,  whether 
the  White  House  considered  protection  of 
Americans  against  smearing  and  things  of 
that  sort  that  have  been  talked  about  com- 
monly in  some  committees  in  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Constitution,  contain- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  the  only  docu- 
ment considered  in  the  writing  of  that 
message. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  con- 
sidered appointing  Mr.  Pauley  to  the  Muni- 
tions Board? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Which  Mr.  Pauley  ? 

Q.  Ed  Pauley. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  not. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  several  groups  here  that  the 
Belasco  Theatre  be  made  available  for 
theatrical  productions  in  Washington  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis.  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  cannot.  The  Treas- 
ury is  using  it  for  a  storehouse  now.  We 
haven't  got  any  place  to  store  the  documents 
that  are  in  there. 

Q.  If  it  should  become  available,  would 
you  favor 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  discuss  that  question 
if,  as,  and  when  it  becomes  available. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  the  proposed  cut  in  your  budget  would 
do  to  it?  The  House  and  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  recommended  lopping  $2^/4  bil- 
lion off  of  it. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  heard 
a  question  like  that  last  year,  about  what  they 
were  going  to  do  to  my  budget.  I  asked 
for  an  expenditure  of — I  asked  for  an  au- 
thorization for  37,500  millions,  and  then 
when  the  budget  was  finally  wound  up,  it 
ended  up  with  37,700  million,  which  showed 
that  it  was  a  tight,  well-organized  budget. 
This  budget  is  exactly  the  same  sort.  And 
it's  the  same  line  of  conversation  we  had 
last  year,  and  it  will  get  nowhere  exactly. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  talk  about  a  southerner  on  the  ticket: 
for  Vice  President.  Will  you  be  in  favor 
of  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  discusscd  it  with 
anybody. 

[8.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to. 
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this  talk  of  an  itinerary,  you [Laugh- 
ter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well  now,  you  can't  seem 
to  get  it  off  your  mind.  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened.  I  have  countless  invitations  for 
appearances  at  various  meetings  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Every  President 
has  that.  And  the  ones  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing as  to  whether  I  should  make  an  ap- 
pearance were  not  political  gatherings  at  all. 
And  it  was — no  decision  was  reached  as  to 
whether  I  should  appear  at  any  of  them  or 
not.  I  have  got  more  than  I  can  do  sitting 
right  here  at  this  desk,  but  sometimes  we 
need  a  change  of  scenery,  and  the  newspaper- 
men need  a  ride — [Laughter] — so  we  have 
a  party  of  that  sort,  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  revival  of  inspection  trips,  are  we? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  there's  nothing  to 
inspect  right  now.  If  a  war  was  going  on 
and  we  needed  inspection  trips,  we  would 
take  them.  I  took  many  a  one  during  the 
war.  I  think  I  traveled  one  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  on  inspection  trips  during  the 
war,  and  they  were  necessary. 

Q.  But  you  are  considering  a  number  of 
actual  speeches? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  always  consider  invita- 
tions when  they  are  sent  to  me  in  good 
faith. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
week,  two  individuals,  one  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  from  New  Hampshire  and 
another  Democratic  leader  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  believe,  have  announced  that  they 
were  to  go  back  to  their  States  and — ^well, 
first  get  a  strong  delegation  for  you  in  the 
New  Hampshire  primary,  and  the  other 
person  is  going  to  announce — to  run  as  dele- 
gate for  you  at  the  July  convention.  They 
said  they  had  authorization  from  you  to 
make  those  announcements. 

THE   PRESIDENT.  Evcry    American   has   a 


right  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. The  matter  was  not  discussed  with 
me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  be  available 
for  a  draft  by  the  Democratic  Party? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Wc  wiU  discuss  that  when 
it  appears.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Discuss  that  when  what,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  When  it  appears.  That 
is  another  if,  as,  and  when  problem. 

Q.  Will  you  support  the  party  nominee? 
[Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Certainly.    I  always  have. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  when  we  had 
Senator  McGrath  on  the  "Meet  the  Press," 
he  slipped  up  and  said  that  he  was  going 
to  reelect  Mr.  Truman.  We  said  how  did  he 
know,  and  he  said  he  had  a  hunch. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  was  a  good 
hunch,  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  a  hunch? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  no  huuches. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  You  have  no  hunches? 

THE  PRESIDENT,  I  havc  no  hunches. 

Q.  But  his  hunch  is  a  good  one? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  could  be.     [Laughter] 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
comment  on  the  tax  vote  in  the  House — 
tax  reduction  bill 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  auswer  that  when 
the  bill  comes  before  me  for  consideration. 

[11.]  Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
behavior  of  the  commodity  and  stock 
markets  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  know  enough 
about  the  situation,  only  just  what  I  read 
in  the  papers.  I  can't  make  any  comment 
on  that  at  the  present  time. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  still 
hopeful  for  meat  control  or  rationing  of  any 
sort? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  Still  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind  that  I  was  when  I  sent  the 
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anti-inflationary  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  I  feel  just  as  I  did  at  that  time. 
That  was  in  the  message  of  November  17.^ 

Q.  As  to  the  necessity? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  As  to  the  absolutc  neces- 
sity. I  think  it's  shown  that — if  you  are 
interested  in  the  situation,  I  have  here  a 
new — I  just  happened  to  get  from  the 
Budget  a  new  table  on  the  situation — [show- 
ing them] — which  goes  to  show  what  has 
happened  since  that  message  went  down. 
That  message  went  down  about — at  this 
point  here — [indicating] — and  you  see  now 
they  have  had  to  put  another  block  on  this 
thing  here,  in  order  to  get  to  the  top. 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  price  rise? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  that's  the  price  rise. 
Notice,  since  they  weakened  rent  control, 
what's  happening  to  the  rents.  They  have 
started  on  the  same  sort  of  a  spiral  that  the 
rest  of  these  things  have  taken,  after  controls 
were  taken  off. 

Q.  What  are  those  lines,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  This  black  line  here  is  on 
commodities.  The  dotted  line  is  food,  and 
the  other  is  clothing.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
study.  Every  month  I  get  a  rehash  of  this 
price  situation,  and  it  really  is  alarming. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Budget  Bureau 
put  that  out? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs.  Ycs.  They  pre- 
pared this  for  me  in  the  Bureau — in  con- 
junction with  other  bureaus  interested  in 
the  question. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  that 
chart  shows,  does  it  not,  sir,  that  all  prices — 
cost  of  living  prices — have  gone  up  since 
your  message.    Is  that  correct? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs.  Yes.  Very  defi- 
nitely. 

Q.  Is  that  food,  clothing,  and  commodi- 
ties ? 

'■See  1947  volume,  this  scries,  Item  224. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  everything.  Sure 
enough. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  it  show  an  in- 
crease in  incomes,  too  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  this  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  incomes.  It  is — I  spoke 
of  income,  if  you  remember,  in  the  Message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union.  The  suggestion 
was  made  in  the  Budget  Message  on  skim- 
ming off  some  of  that  cream  at  the  top  in 
profits. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  new  ap- 
peals to  Congress  on  imposing  price 
controls? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  goiug  to  keep  telling 
Congress  just  what  the  situation  is,  and  the 
Congress  will  have  to  act  itself.  They  have 
this  information  the  same  as  I  have.  They 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  continuing  argu- 
ment against  price  control  and  rationing  is 
that  it  will — kills  production.   Have  you 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think — I  think 
that  is  a  bad  approach  to  the  thing,  because 
it  didn't  happen.  It  didn't  happen  when 
we  had  price  control.  Production  was 
ample  under  price  control  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. And  I  think  that  if  we  don't  find 
some  way  to  stop  this  awful  spiral  with 
which  we  are  faced,  we  will  go  to  the  logical 
conclusion,  which  is  to  come  down  in  a 
crash;  and  that  we  don't  want  to  see. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  British  have 
been  asked  for  no  more  wage  increases  or 
profits  increases  unless  there  are  correspond- 
ing increases  in  production.  Does  that  seem 
a  good  way  to  meet  inflation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  if  you  will  read 
my  anti-inflation  message  of  November  17, 
it  will — your  question  will  be  answered. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  merit 
in  Henry  Wallace's  suggestion  that  all  presi- 
dential candidates  disavow  support  of  par- 
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ties  or  individuals  who  advocate  violent 
overthrow^  of  the  Government,  or  who  ad- 
vocate white  supremacy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  no  Comment  to 
make  on  that  question. 


Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
THE  PRESIDENT.  You'rc  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:35  a.m.  on  Thursday,  February 
5,  1948. 


22    Statement  by  the  President  on  Cardiovascular  Diseases. 
February  7,  1948 


AMERICA'S  first  line  of  defense,  the  health 
of  its  citizens,  is  challenged  by  a  formidable 
enemy  which  literally  strikes  a  deadly  blow 
at  our  national  life.  I  have  seen  reports 
stating  that  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels  constitute  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death.  One  out  of  every  three  deaths  in  the 
United  States  is  caused  by  them;  indeed, 
deaths  from  cardiovascular  disease  are 
greater  than  the  total  resulting  from  the  next 
five  leading  causes  combined. 

Heart  disease  is  also  a  major  cause  of  dis- 
ability, and  the  resulting  economic  loss  in 
manpower  and  productivity  is  appalling. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  effects  of 
this  group  of  diseases  are  not  limited  to  the 
older  age  groups  in  our  population.  This 
ruthless  killer,  in  the  form  of  rheumatic 
fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  I  am  in- 
formed, kills  more  school  children  than  any 
other  one  disease.  It  is  the  leading  fatal 
illness  between  the  ages  of  5  and  19.  In 
middle  life,  high  blood  pressure  and  the 
heart  disease  associated  with  it  is  a  major 
cause  of  death.  Coronary  thrombosis  fre- 
quently attacks  those  in  their  prime,  at  the 
peak  of  their  productivity. 

Heart  disease  seriously  handicapped  our 
Nation  during  the  recent  war  effort,  since  it 
was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  rejection  of 
candidates  for  military  service.  Records 
show  that  among  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  armed  forces,  approximately  40,000 
were  disabled   from   rheumatic  fever  and 


rheumatic  heart  disease. 

Research  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels  is  a  most  urgent  need.  Be- 
cause of  inadequate  financial  support,  re- 
search in  this  field  has  lagged  far  behind 
the  minimum  necessary  to  enable  the  medical 
profession  to  deal  effectively  with  these  dis- 
eases. It  has  been  recendy  estimated  that 
only  stwtw  cents  per  death  is  being  spent 
at  the  present  time  for  research  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  the  President's  Scientific 
Research  Board  in  Volume  5  of  "Science 
and  Public  Policy"  in  which  it  was  stated 
"Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  ...  is 
.  .  .  the  relatively  low  place  of  cardiovas- 
cular and  kidney  diseases  in  research  and 
their  high  place  as  causes  of  death." 

The  medical  profession  alone  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  fighting  this  menace  without  the  full- 
est cooperation  of  the  general  public.  I  call 
upon  every  citizen  to  realize  and  exercise 
his  personal  obligation  in  this  vital  public 
health  effort.  The  duty  of  each  American 
is  to  cooperate  with  his  physician  in  pro- 
tecting his  health  and  that  of  his  family,  and 
to  cooperate  with  his  neighbor  in  supporting 
community  efforts  directed  against  this 
enemy  of  the  people. 

note:  Volume  5  of  the  report  "Science  and  Public 
Policy"  by  the  President's  Scientific  Research  Board, 
entitled  "The  Nation's  Medical  Research,"  is  dated 
October  18,  1947  (Government  Printing  Office,  118 
pp.).  For  the  President's  statement  making  public 
the  report,  see  1947  volume,  this  series,  Item  211. 
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23    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Requesting  Extension 
of  Certain  Wartime  Controls.    February  9,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  July,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Second 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947  which  extended  cer- 
tain limited  wartime  economic  controls  over 
key  materials  and  facilities  still  in  short 
supply  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Specifically, 
it  authorized  distribution  and  use  controls 
over  tin  and  tin  products,  antimony,  and 
cinchona  bark,  quinine  and  quinidine;  im- 
port controls  over  fats  and  oils,  rice  and  rice 
products,  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  pig  tin; 
the  power  of  granting  priorities  assistance 
under  certain  specified  conditions  where  the 
prompt  export  of  a  material  is  clearly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  national  interest;  rail  trans- 
portation controls;  and  export  controls. 

This  Act  expires  on  February  29,  1948. 
The  export  controls  and  rail  transportation 
controls  have  already  been  extended  for  one 
year.  I  have  already  recommended,  as  a 
part  of  the  broader  allocation  powers  con- 
tained in  the  anti-inflation  program  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  November  17, 
1947,  the  enactment  of  provisions  which 
will  include  the  continuance  of  the  other 
controls  provided  by  the  Second  Decontrol 
Act. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  a  decision  will  be 
reached  by  February  29  on  the  broader  as- 
pects of  this  program.  In  the  meantime, 
these  limited  controls  over  a  few  vital  com- 
modities, which  are  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  domestic  economy  and  the 
carrying  out  of  our  international  responsi- 
bilities, must  not  be  permitted  to  lapse  by 
default. 

In  extending  these  powers  last  July  the 
Congress  recognized  that  controls  were  still 
needed  because  of  the  continued  world-wide 
shortage  of  many  critical  materials.  This 
need  has  not  diminished.    On  the  contrary. 


supply  shortages  for  some  commodities  in 
the  coming  year  are  expected  to  be  as  acute 
as  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
modities for  which  we  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  war. 

As  required  by  the  Second  Decontrol  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  two  quarterly  reports 
describing  operations  under  the  Act,  the  pol- 
icy framework  under  which  controls  are  be- 
ing administered,  and  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  actions  taken.  As 
provided  by  the  Act,  these  reports  contain 
specific  recommendations  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  controls  should  be  continued  in  ef- 
fect, with  a  full  statement  of  the  considera- 
tions underlying  these  recommendations. 
The  second  report,  dated  January  30,  1948, 
recommends  the  continuation  of  all  of  these 
powers  except  the  power  to  allocate  quinine, 
which  is  no  longer  needed. 

Some  of  the  serious  consequences  which 
would  result  if  these  powers  are  not  extended 
beyond  February  29,  1948,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  international  arrangements  under 
which  the  United  States  secures  an  equitable 
share  of  the  world  tin  supplies  would  be 
disrupted,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
assure  that  an  adequate  supply  of  tin  would 
be  available  in  the  United  States  for  essential 
purposes,  such  as  food  preservation. 

2.  Our  efforts  to  add  to  a  stock  pile  of  tin 
in  the  United  States  and  to  conserve  tin 
for  this  purpose  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

3.  It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
international  allocations  of  fats  and  oils,  rice 
and  rice  products,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
planned  on  a  cooperative  basis  by  the  Inter- 
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national  Emergency  Food  Council,  a  United 
Nations  body.  Failure  to  meet  these 
planned  allocations  would  injure  the  econ- 
omies of  foreign  countries  and  seriously 
hamper  the  attainment  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

4.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assure  the 
export  of  minimum  quantities  of  tinplate 
and  nitrogenous  fertilizer  urgently  needed 
abroad  to  increase  food  production  and  to 
prevent  food  from  going  to  waste.  The 
inevitable  result  would  be  greater  suffering 
abroad  and  larger  foreign  requirements  for 
basic  foods  grown  in  the  United  States. 


I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  wishes 
to  bring  about  the  confusion  both  at  home 
and  abroad  which  would  result  from  the 
expiration  of  these  powers  at  this  time.  I, 
therefore,  urge  that  prompt  action  be  taken 
to  continue  the  powers  contained  in  the 
Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947  which  are  now 
scheduled  to  expire  on  February  29,  1948. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  February  28  and  June  4,  1948,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  bills  "to  continue  for  a  temporary 
period  certain  powers,  authority,  and  discretion 
conferred  on  the  President  by  the  Second  Decontrol 
Act  of  1947"  (62  Stat.  58  and  342). 


24    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Highway  Construction. 
February  9,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  roads  of  this  country  have  been  im- 
proved tremendously  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
Over  the  years  v^e  have  developed  an  in- 
creasingly efficient  highway  netv^ork.  This 
has  been  made  possible  by  active  cooperation 
between  the  states  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  partnership  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  contributed  part  of  the  funds,  ex- 
tensive technical  assistance,  and  the  means 
for  unifying  the  state  systems  into  a  national 
network.  The  states  and  local  subdivisions 
also  have  contributed  funds,  and  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  planning  and  actual 
construction.  Working  together,  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments  have  de- 
veloped the  most  efficient  and  extensive  road 
system  in  the  world. 

Successive  Congressional  enactments  were 
directed  first  toward  improving  rural  roads 
and  inter-city  highways.  More  recently,  a 
start  has  been  made  toward  improving  also 
the  through  highways  in  our  cities.  Today 
Federal  aid  is  helping  to  develop  an  inte- 


grated traffic  network  to  meet  national,  state 
and  important  local  needs. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
new  highway  legislation  during  the  present 
session  because  the  existing  authorization 
will  be  substantially  committed  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1948.  While  construction  under 
these  commitments  will  be  continuing  for  at 
least  two  years  thereafter,  it  is  necessary  at 
this  time  to  extend  the  authorization  in  order 
that  the  States  may  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  orderly  development  of  further 
construction  programs. 

In  recent  years,  our  highway  construction 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  traffic. 
When  the  war  came,  we  sharply  curtailed 
the  highway  building  program,  limiting  our- 
selves to  a  minimum  program  of  repair  and 
permitting  improvement  and  new  construc- 
tion only  where  urgently  necessary  for  war 
purposes.  After  the  war  ended,  construc- 
tion was  necessarily  delayed  still  further  as 
a  result  of  shortages  of  material  and  high 
costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  business 
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in  the  United  States  has  grown  more  than  50 
per  cent  since  1940.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  using  one-third  more 
trucks  which  are  carrying  heavier  loads  and 
travelHng  more  miles.  There  are  also  about 
one  million  more  automobiles  in  use  now 
than  there  were  in  194 1,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  automobiles  for  civilian 
use  was  discontinued  during  the  war.  In 
all  there  are  nearly  three  million  more  ve- 
hicles on  the  road  than  before  the  war. 

By  any  reasonable  standard  our  highways 
are  inadequate  for  today's  demands.  Fu- 
ture demands  will  inevitably  be  greater  as 
business  traffic  continues  to  expand,  as  our 
population  grows,  and  as  we  build  roads  to 
reach  needed  resources  now  relatively  in- 
accessible. Furthermore,  we  must  recon- 
struct important  stretches  of  road  which  were 
not  built  to  carry  heavy  traffic  safely  and  at 
reasonable  speed.  Modern  automobiles, 
heavier  trucks,  greater  pleasure  and  commer- 
cial travel  all  increase  the  need  to  improve 
our  highways  as  a  means  of  lowering  the 
present  shocking  total  of  highway  accidents. 

To  build  the  highways  that  will  meet 
these  needs  will  require  continuous  effort 
over  a  long  period  of  time  and  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  For  the  immediate  future,  we 
must  limit  expenditures  to  avoid  excessive 
costs  resulting  from  over-taxing  the  capacity 
of  the  construction  industry  and  to  avoid 
inflationary  pressure  on  the  national  econ- 
omy. But  we  can  and  must  continue  to 
rebuild  and  modernize  our  highways  where 
their  present  obsolescence  results  in  excessive 
safety  hazards  and  wasteful  maintenance 
costs,  and  where  present  traffic  capacity  is 
most  seriously  inadequate. 


Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  account,  I 
recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  continuing  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program  for  the  fiscal  years 
1950  and  1 95 1  at  an  annual  rate  of  $500 
million.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
highway  law,  the  funds  for  the  first  of  these 
fiscal  years  would  become  available  for  com- 
mitment not  later  than  January  i,  1949. 
I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  to  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  proposed 
legislation  to  this  end.  The  same  legislation 
should  continue  the  authorization  for  direct 
Federal  construction  of  roads  in  public  land 
areas,  such  as  the  National  forests.  National 
parks  and  Indian  reservations,  in  an  annual 
amount  of  $71  million. 

Enactment  of  legislation  at  this  session 
will  permit  continuity  in  planning  and  con- 
struction. Most  of  the  State  legislatures  meet 
early  in  1949.  The  States  need  a  firm  basis 
of  Federal  action  in  advance  in  order  to 
determine  the  engineering  and  budgetary 
aspects  of  the  State  highway  programs. 

The  program  I  am  recommending  now  is 
a  conservative  one,  necessary  to  maintain 
prudently  our  investment  in  highways. 
When  conditions  permit  in  the  future,  we 
should  plan  to  accelerate  our  progress  toward 
a  highway  system  adequate  to  carry  our  ex- 
panding agricultural  and  business  traffic,  to 
accommodate  with  safety  and  speed  the  per- 
sonal travel  of  our  people,  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  national  security. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  June  29,  1948,  the  President  approved 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  o£  1948  (62  Stat. 
1105). 
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25    Veto  of  Bill  for  the  Disposal  of  Submarginal  Lands  Within 
Indian  Reservations.    February  10,  1948 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith  without  my  approval 
H.R.  3153,  "To  provide  for  the  sale  or  other 
disposal  of  certain  submarginal  lands  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations 
in  the  States  of  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota." 

During  the  drought  period  of  1932  to  1938 
the  United  States  acquired  in  the  drought 
areas,  out  of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
statutes  referred  to  in  H.R.  3153,  approx- 
imately 10,000,000  acres  of  submarginal 
lands,  much  of  which  is  suited  only  for  care- 
fully limited  and  controlled  grazing  use.  Of 
the  submarginal  lands  so  acquired  in  the 
States  of  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  approximately  245,000  acres  were 
in  1938  and  1939  placed  by  Executive  Order 
under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes 
occupying  reservations  in  the  same  localities. 
The  underlying  purpose  of  H.R.  3153  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  making  provision  by  law 
for  the  permanent  disposition  of  these  lands, 
through  the  transfer  to  Indian  tribal  owner- 
ship of  those  lands  needed  for  and  adapted 
to  Indian  grazing  use,  through  the  transfer 
to  individual  Indians  of  those  lands  needed 
for  and  adapted  to  Indian  agricultural  use, 
and  through  the  transfer  to  individual  vet- 
erans of  the  other  agricultural  or  grazing 
lands  upon  appropriate  conditions  as  to  price 
and  future  use.  While  this  underlying  pur- 
pose is  sound,  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
attempts  to  provide  for  its  accomplishment 
seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  unsound  from 
several  aspects. 

First,  the  bill  would  grant  to  local  disposal 
committees  absolute  authority,  not  merely 
to  determine  factual  matters,  but  also  to  de- 
cide the  entire  policy  question  of  how  these 


submarginal  lands  should  be  disposed  of, 
without  any  effective  guidance  in  the  form 
of  statutory  standards  to  channel  and  con- 
trol the  discretion  of  their  members.  Nor 
does  the  bill  provide  any  means  whereby  the 
decisions  of  the  local  disposal  committees 
may  be  reviewed.  On  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
pressly directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
"to  make  such  transfers  of  tide  as  shall  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  committee." 

I  cannot  consider  this  a  sound  method  of 
legislation.  Local  boards,  having  no  real 
responsibility  to  either  the  legislative  or  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  should 
not  be  granted  the  authority  to  dispose  of 
large  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  merely  in  accordance  with  their  own 
opinions  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  these  lands.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  bill  would  do.  Local  committees 
may  serve  a  helpful  purpose  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  lands  for  disposal,  but  certainly  ade- 
quate standards  to  govern  their  actions 
should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  adequate 
means  for  the  review  of  their  determinations 
should  be  provided.  Yet  this  is  what  the 
bill  does  not  do.  Such  broad  policy  issues 
as  whether  in  a  semi-arid  country  grazing 
land  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  agricultural  land,  or  whether  individ- 
ual applicants  for  grants  of  land  should  be 
required  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  for  the  lands 
they  receive,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  un- 
trammeled  and  unreviewable  judgment  of 
local  boards.  Under  the  bill  it  would  be 
possible  for  each  local  committee  to  decide 
these  policy  issues  for  itself,  with  the  result 
that  contradictory  policies  might  be  estab- 
lished for  neighboring  areas. 

Second,  H.R.  3153  would  permit  the  dis- 
position of  the  lands  affected  by  its  provi- 
sions in  ways  that  would  be  decidedly  con- 
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trary  to  the  public  interest.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  was 
to  prevent  over-grazing  and  other  land  use 
practices  which  had  so  accelerated  the  wind 
and  water  erosion  of  the  soil  in  many 
drought  areas  as  to  produce  dust-bowl  con- 
ditions. A  second  purpose  of  their  acquisi- 
tion was  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  poverty 
which  had  been  brought  about  through 
the  subdivision  of  lands  best  adapted  for 
grazing  use  into  farm  units  far  too  small  to 
support  the  families  then  attempting  to  draw 
a  living  from  these  lands.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  expenditures  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  submarginal  lands  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  these  conditions,  H.R. 
3153  would  permit  some  of  these  lands  to  be 
returned  to  private  ownership  without  any 
safeguards  whatsoever  against  their  use  in 
ways  that  would  tend  to  produce  dust-bowl 
conditions  and  agricultural  poverty. 

Lands  which  should  be  retained  perma- 
nently under  Federal  supervision  could  be 
given  or  sold  by  the  local  disposal  commit- 
tees to  private  individuals,  and  lands  which 
can  be  economically  used  only  under  care- 
fully worked  out  conservation  programs 
might  be  disposed  of  without  the  imposition 
of  necessary  safeguards  against  mal-use  and 
deterioration.  The  inevitable  tendency 
would  be  to  invite  the  plowing  of  lands 
which  should  be  used  only  for  grazing,  the 
destruction  of  grass  through  over-grazing, 
and  the  resumption  of  other  bad  land-use 
practices.  Such  practices  would,  in  turn, 
tend  to  produce  the  same  conditions  of  soil 
depletion  and  accelerated  erosion,  and  the 
same  subdivision  of  ranch  lands  into  unstable 
farm  units,  which  were  basic  causes  of  the 
agricultural  distress  that  beset  the  people  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
as  well  as  of  other  States,  during  the  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
submarginal  lands. 

We    cannot    prevent    the    recurrence    of 


drought  cycles,  but  we  should  not  disregard 
their  lessons.  We  should  not  reverse,  even 
to  the  limited  extent  inherent  in  H.R.  3153, 
the  policy  of  protecting  submarginal  lands 
against  abuse,  born  out  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  great  drought  cycle,  merely  because 
a  wet  cycle  has  intervened.  To  do  so,  would 
be  to  throw  away  the  money  spent  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  submarginal  lands,  and  to 
intensify  agricultural  distress  whenever 
drought  reappears. 

Third,  H.R.  3153  substantially  disregards 
the  very  real  equity  which  the  Indians  of 
the  localities  where  the  submarginal  lands 
are  situated  have  in  their  continued  utiliza- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  otherwise  sorely  deficient 
land  base  of  these  Indians.  While  it  is  true 
that  under  the  broad  discretion  conferred 
on  the  local  disposal  committees  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill  every  single  acre  of  these  lands 
could  be  placed  in  Indian  tribal  ownership, 
it  is  also  true  that  under  the  same  broad 
discretion  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  tracts  in- 
volved could  be  granted  by  the  local  com- 
mittees to  non-Indians. 

When  the  submarginal  lands  affected  by 
H.R.  3153  were  acquired,  it  was  definitely 
contemplated  that  they  would  be  used  to 
assist  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes  in  con- 
solidating their  scattered  land  holdings,  in 
creating  economic  range  units  which  would 
support  Indian  families,  in  developing  con- 
servational  land-use  practices,  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  better  pattern  of  Indian  land  owner- 
ship and  use.  To  this  end,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  1938  and  1939  ^^^  directed 
to  administer  the  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  insofar  as  consistent  with  the  uses 
for  which  the  lands  had  been  acquired. 
Since  that  time  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  tribes  concerned,  has  developed  and 
put  into  effect  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Indian  economy  to  which  con- 
tinued Indian  use  of  at  least  large  parts  of 
the  submarginal  lands  is  essential.     These 
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programs,  and  the  legitimate  Indian  aspira- 
tions founded  upon  them,  would  be  frus- 
trated by  many  of  the  dispositions  which 
could  be  accomplished  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  To  cite  but  one  example,  many 
existing  Indian  range  units  are  composed  in 
part  of  Indian-owned  lands  and  in  part  of 
Federally-owned  submarginal  lands,  and  in 
those  units  the  Indian-owned  home  proper- 
ties frequendy  could  not  be  operated  except 
in  conjunction  with  the  submarginal  lands 
upon  which  they  are  dependent.  The  bill 
provides  no  safeguards  for  the  protection  of 
these  established  operations  other  than  the 
judgment  of  the  local  disposal  committees. 

Thus,  H.R.  3153  would  open  the  door  to 
disruption  of  the  Indian  economy  built  up, 
at  no  little  labor  and  expense,  in  reliance 
upon  the  continued  availability  for  Indian 
use  of  many  of  the  areas  covered  by  the  bill. 


In  addition,  it  would  deny  the  Indians  any 
immediate  recompense  for  this  disruption, 
since  it  provides  that  any  receipts  from  the 
use  or  sale  of  the  submarginal  lands  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Federal  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Fourth,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  bill 
reveals  that  a  number  of  its  provisions  are 
either  ambiguous  or  impracticable.  For 
example,  reference  is  made  at  various  places 
to  "the  county  in  which  the  major  portion 
of  the  Indian  reservation  lies."  This  refer- 
ence does  not  fit  several  of  the  reservations 
involved  which  are  so  divided  by  county 
lines  that  no  one  county  contains  "the  major 
portion"  of  the  reservation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  constrained  to 
withhold  my  approval  from  H.R.  3153. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


26    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
February  12,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  a  fcw  announcements 
to  make. 

[i.]  Paul  R.  Rowen  of  Boston  will  be 
appointed  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  He  will  fill  the  vacancy  re- 
sulting from  the  resignation  of  James  J.  Caf- 
f rey,  December  3 1 .  Rowen  is  a  Government 
service  career  man  since  1924.  He  has 
served  in  the  various  departments.  Has  had 
more  than  9^/2  years'  experience  with  SEC. 
Since  November  1941  he  has  been  Regional 
Administrator  of  the  SEC  for  New  England. 

[2.]  I  am  nominating  John  Thad  Scott, 
Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  for  the  term  expiring 
February  ist,  195 1. 

Q.  Just  a  minute — be  a  member  of  what, 
Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  National  Mediation 
Board. 


Q.  That  term  again,  please,  sir  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Expircs  February  ist, 
1951. 

[3.]  And  I  have  a  statement  I  want  to 
read  to  you  about  the  Treasury's  bond 
drive:  "The  Treasury  Department's  plans 
for  an  intensified  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
savings  bonds  have  my  complete  support. 

"In  response  to  the  widespread  feeling  of 
retailers,  bankers,  farm  leaders,  industralists, 
heads  of  organized  labor,  and  citizens,  gen- 
erally, in  all  walks  of  life  that  the  savings 
bonds  program  can  serve  the  Nation  in  peace 
as  it  did  during  the  war,  a  special  sales  drive 
will  begin  April  15  and  continue  through 
June  30.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Security 
Loan. 

"I  call  upon  Americans  to  participate  in 
this  Security  Loan  in  every  way  possible, 
whether  through  the  purchase  of  more  sav- 
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ings  bonds  or  by  serving  as  volunteer  bond 
sellers  or  both.  I  hope  that  several  million 
men  and  v^^omen  will  become  volunteers  in 
selling  bonds  to  their  friends  and  neighbors — 
selling  them  from  door  to  door,  office  to 
office,  bench  to  bench.  It  v^as  this  sort  of 
bond  selling  during  wartime  that  helped 
forge  the  home  front  unity  without  which 
victory  on  the  fighting  fronts  might  not 
have  been  achieved.  The  same  sort  of  ef- 
fort is  needed  now. 

"I  said  November  17  in  my  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,^  and  I  reiterate,  that  every 
dollar  saved  instead  of  spent  is  a  dollar 
fighting  against  inflation. 

"The  Security  Loan  appeals  to  me  as  a 
family  campaign.  Every  family  should  be  a 
Security  Loan  team,  contributing  its  maxi- 
mum. This  will  safeguard  the  Nation's 
economic  strength." 

Q.  What  goal  are  they  shooting  at,  Mr. 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Treasury  will  an- 
nounce that. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  this  mean 
that  Mr.  Rowen  will  be  Chairman  of  the 
SEC? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The  SEC  elects  its 
own  Chairman.    That  is  one  of  the  few 

Q.  How  does  he  spell  his  own  name  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  R-o-w-a-u,  I  believe — wait, 
I'll  look.  R-o-w-<?-n — ^Paul  R.  Rowen — e-n — 
from  Boston. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  the 
CAB?  There  is  a  report  today  that  Mr. 
Harold  Jones  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  an  attor- 
ney, is  being  considered  for  that  job? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  make  an  announce- 
ment on  that  as  soon  as  I  am  ready.  I  can't 
make  it  today. 

[  6.  ]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  action 
in  regard  to  the  CAA  Administrator's  resig- 
nation— some  speculation 

^  See  1947  volume,  this  series,  Item  224. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  Action  has  not  been 
taken.  His  date  of  leaving  is  some  time  in 
the  future.  Trying  to  have  it  worked  out 
before  he  leaves. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  in- 
structed Secretary  Krug  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  Congress  passes  the  enabling  legislation 
the  Interior  Department  will  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  Pacific  areas  of  Guam, 
Samoa 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  can  answer  that  better 
as  soon  as  the  legislation  becomes  effective. 
Then  we'll  see  what  the  proper  action  is  to 
take.  The  matter  is  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress now. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  your 
vigorous  denunciation  last  June  of  section 
304  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  under  which, 
or  for  violations  of  which,  Mr.  Philip 
Murray  of  the  CIO  was  indicted  yesterday, 
do  you  care  to  comment  today  on  that 
indictment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  ouly  comment  I  have 
to  make  is  the  same  comment  that  I  made 
when  the  law  became  effective  over  the  veto, 
that  I  am  here  to  enforce  the  law,  and  it  will 
be  enforced.  My  comments  you  refer  to  are 
just  as  vigorous  and  in  the  same  mood  as  I 
was  then. 

Q.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether 
the  White  House  communicated  with  the 
Justice  Department  during  the  time  that  in- 
vestigation was  going  on? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  White  House  has  not 
communicated.  I  only  know  what  I  saw 
in  the  paper.  But  the  Justice  Department 
is  doing  its  duty — as  set  out  in  the  law,  as 
it  always  does. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  can  say  now  about  this  general  contro- 
versy about  the  Palestine  partition  plan 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  havc  no  comment. 

Q.  as  to  whether  there  is  any  dis- 
position to  soften  that  at  all? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  supporting  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  con- 
sider the  bond  drive  is  directed  against 
inflation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  the  administration 
feels  that  that  is  a  major  economic  problem 
at  the  present  time,  and  not  deflation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YcS. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  large  a  problem, 
Mr.  President,  as  it  v^as  last  week? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau  auswer  that  a  little 
later  on.  Can't  tell  what  the  final  report  on 
this  situation  is,  and  I  can't  comment  on  that 
until  I  know  more  about  it.  We  are  keeping 
tab  on  the  thing,  and  all  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  working  on  just  what  the 
situation  means,  and  you  will  be  informed 
as  soon  as  I  am  ready  to  make  a  decision 
on  it. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
the  recent  recession  in  commodity  prices  has 
in  any  way  answered  your  request  to  the 
Congress  for  your  lo-point  program  of  price 
and  inflation  control? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not.  I  do  not.  It 
hasn't  affected  that  at  all.  Those  were 
standby  controls  that  were  asked  for. 

[  12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  con- 
ferences with  these  southern  leaders  on  the 
civil  rights  program? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  do  UOt. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
the  recent  turndown  in  food  commodities 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course  it  is. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Scott 
Lucas  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  recession 
in  commodity  prices  will  force  a  tax  cut  this 
year,  and  on  the  contrary  your  economic  ad- 
visers were  quoted  this  morning  as  saying 
that  they  were  going  to  recommend  a  very 
broad  tax  cut.    Any  comment? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Can't  commeut  because  I 
haven't  talked  to  either  one  of  those 
gentlemen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  $40  cut  is  still 
feasible? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  do.    I  Certainly  do. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  still 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  take  favorable 
action  on  your  lo-point  program? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am.  And  I  shall  be 
hopeful  until  the  Congress  adjourns. 
[Laugh  terl 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  any  decision 
been  reached  by  the  administration  on  meat 
reached  by  the  administration  on  meat 
rationing,  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The  lo-poiut  pro- 
gram covered  that  situation. 

Q.  That  was  standby  authority  though? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  You  said  it  still  is  as  much  a  major 
threat  today  as  it  was  a  week  ago? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  To  recapitulate,  you  do  not  think  then, 
sir,  that  the  drop  in  commodity  prices  has 
lessened  the 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Now,  you  needn't  put 
what  I  think  into  the  question,  because  I 
can't  answer  it. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  clear  up  my  own 
mind 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  right  then,  ask  it,  and 
see  if  I  can  answer  it  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  danger  of  inflation 
is  still  a  major  economic  threat,  despite  the 
recent  break  in  commodity  prices? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS,  I  do. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  com- 
ment on  your  reasons  for  visiting  Puerto 
Rico? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Bccause  I  have  been — 
several  times  in  the  past  have  attempted  to 
make  a  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  and  did  not 
manage  to  get  there.    When  a  native  Puerto 
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Rican  was  made  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  ^ 
by  this  administration,  I  was  anxious  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  see  just  how  the  Puerto 
Ricans  are  getting  along.  And  I  understand 
that  he  has  made  a  great  Governor. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  sort  of  misled 
you  on  the  question  of  approving  the 
balcony? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  told  you  some  time  past 
that  I  would  give  you  a  lecture  on  architec- 
ture and  the  balcony,  and  I  will  do  that  at  a 
later  date.     [Laughter] 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
that  Captain  Gaston  is  now  proposing  that 
you  have  a  goat  farm  in  this  yard  out  here? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  wouldu't  be 
anything  new.  They  used  to  have  cows, 
pigs,  and  chickens  in  that  yard.  It  isn't 
necessary  nowadays. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  still  a 
question  sort  of  up  in  the  air,  out  of  this 
balcony  affair,  and  that  is  whether  the  south 
side  of  the  White  House  is  now  the  front, 
or  whether  the  north  side  is  the  front? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well  now,  you  will  have 
to  make  up  your  own  mind  on  that.   Andrew 


Jackson  had  a  fuss  with  the  same  Fine  Arts 
Commission  on  putting  a  porch  on  the  north 
side  up,  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  south  is  the  front? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  south  is  still  the  from. 

Q.  The  south  is  still  the  front,  officially? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  didn't  mean  to  bring 
up  the  balcony — [laughter] — but  General 
Eisenhower  says  that  his  idea  of  retirement 
was  to  put  a  chair  on  the  porch  and  sit  still 
for  6  months,  and  then  begin  to  rock  slowly. 
[Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  what  General 
Eisenhower  told  you,  but  I  don't  think  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  or  anybody  else  can  do  it 
that  has  ever  been  in  public  life. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  no  retirement 
plan  involving  a  porch  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No — [laughter] — not  on 
this  porch. 

Q.  This  is  not  a  practice  porch? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No.      No,  it  is  UOt. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  diirty- 
seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  12, 
1948. 


27    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Appointing  Members  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  Research  and 
Development.    February  14,  1948 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  of  the  Federal  re- 
search program  to  our  national  welfare  and 
the  money  spent  annually  for  research  by  the 
Government  make  the  establishment  of  this 
Committee  a  matter  of  national  importance. 
The  Committee  will  recommend  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned,  steps  to  make  research 


^Governor  Jesiis  T.  Piiiero  of  Puerto  Rico. 


and  development  programs  most  effective  in 
the  promotion  of  the  national  welfare. 
Among  the  specific  assignments  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  a  study  of  changes  in  the 
administrative  policies  and  procedures  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  Committee  has  also  been  asked  to 
report  upon  current  policies  and  administra- 
tive practices  relating  to  Federal  support  for 
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research  such  as  grants  and  contracts  for  basic 
research. 

In  carrying  on  its  functions,  the  Commit- 
tee has  been  asked  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
persons  outside  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  propose  means  by  which  information  re- 
lating to  the  status  and  results  of  scientific 
research  undertaken  by  the  Federal  agencies 
can  be  most  effectively  disseminated. 


note:  The  statement  was  issued  as  part  of  a  White 
House  release  announcing  that  the  President  had 
appointed  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee,  and  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Nolan, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  vice 
chairman.  The  release  also  listed  the  names  of  the 
twelve  other  members. 

The  Committee  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  9912  of  December  24,  1947  (3  CFR,  1943- 
1948  Comp.,  p.  676). 


28    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Second  Report  on 
Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.    February  16,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
75  (8oth  Congress,  ist  session,  6i  Stat.  103), 
I  submit  herew^ith  the  second  quarterly  re- 
port on  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  covering 
the  period  from  the  inception  of  the  program 
to  December  31, 1947. 

Since  the  last  report  submitted  November 
7,  1947,  Greece  has  been  subjected  to  ever- 
increasing  pressure  by  the  Communist 
minority,  which,  subservient  to  the  foreign 
influences  from  which  it  draws  support, 
would  impose  its  will  on  the  Greek  people 
by  force  of  arms.  It  is  significant  that  the 
guerrilla  warfare  is  directed  not  against  the 
Greek  Army  but  against  the  people  of 
Greece.  The  deliberate  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  Greek  villages  does  not  result  from 
military  engagements.  It  is  determined 
and  ruthless  destruction  intended  to  render 
people  homeless  and  drive  them  from  the 
soil;  to  force  them  into  overcrowded  urban 
centers  where  they  become  charges  of  an 
already  overburdened  state;  and  to  create  for 
them  conditions  of  misery  and  hardship  in 
the  hope  that  this  will  make  them  susceptible 
to  political  agitation. 

These  bands  which  traffic  in  human  misery 
and  chaos  are  small,  too  small  to  claim  any 
truly  representative  character.  They  total 
about  20,000,  of  which  a  large  proportion 


are  known  to  have  been  unwillingly  im- 
pressed into  the  guerrilla  ranks  under  threat 
of  death  to  themselves  and  their  families. 
There  are  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  who  visited  Greece  during  the  past 
few  months  who  know  what  horrible  re- 
prisals are  taken  against  those  unwilling  to 
fight  for  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

This  policy  is  sapping  the  economic 
strength  of  Greece  at  the  same  time  that  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece  is  seek- 
ing to  build  it  up  through  reconstruction 
and  economic  assistance.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  intent  of  the  guerrillas,  for  a  healthy 
Greece  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery 
would  not  be  receptive  to  Communist 
ideology.  Economic  conditions  in  Greece 
have  suffered  from  the  continued  military 
strife  which  has  swelled  the  number  of  ref- 
ugees in  the  north  of  Greece  to  over  420,000 
and  caused  a  greater  share  of  the  Greek 
national  budget  and  of  American  aid  funds 
to  be  spent  on  nonproductive  undertakings. 
Only  the  most  strenuous  and  determined 
efforts  of  the  Greek  Government  and  people 
will  suffice  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
present  situation. 

The  American  Mission  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  assist,  and  its  accomplishments  have 
been  considerable.  Owing  to  the  Com- 
munist obstruction  it  is  increasingly  clear, 
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however,  that  economic  recovery  in  Greece 
must  await  the  establishment  of  internal 
security.  Although  economic  programs 
most  effective  under  the  circumstances  will 
continue  to  be  actively  prosecuted,  the  bene- 
fits from  them  can  be  fully  realized  only 
when  the  warfare  against  the  guerrillas  has 
been  successfully  concluded. 

To  aid  the  Greek  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  warfare  against  the  guer- 
rillas, the  American  Mission  at  the  close  of 
the  year  transferred  an  additional  $14,000,- 
000  of  aid  funds  from  the  economic  to  the 
military  program,  making  a  total  allocation 
to  the  military  of  about  $172,000,000.  These 
additional  funds  will  be  used  to  support  the 
formation  of  an  additional  58  National  De- 
fense Corps  battalions,  making  a  total  of  100 
as  requested  by  the  Greek  Government; 
these  battalions  will  take  over  the  task  of 
protecting  the  villages  of  the  provinces  from 
which  they  are  recruited,  thereby  freeing  the 
Greek  National  Army  to  conduct  a  more  of- 
fensive warfare.  If  the  guerrilla  menace 
should  increase  as  a  result  of  greater  outside 
assistance,  a  new  situation  would  be  created 
which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
light  of  circumstances  prevailing  at  that  time. 

While  recent  developments  are  adverse, 
in  that  they  have  lengthened  the  time  neces- 
sary for  Greece's  ultimate  recovery,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  without  encouragement.  Greece 
is  still  a  free  country.  The  recent  anonunce- 
ment  of  a  "government"  by  the  Communist 
guerrillas,  who  do  not  effectively  control  ter- 


ritory in  which  to  exercise  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  government,  appears  to  have  been 
an  act  of  desperation  and  not  of  strength. 
The  transparent  device  of  declaring  the  "free 
government"  has  not  materially  changed  the 
existing  situation,  except  to  reveal  more 
clearly  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  world  the 
true  character  of  Greece's  enemy.  The 
United  States  Government  has  already  made 
known  its  view  that  recognition  of  this 
group  by  other  governments  would  have 
serious  implications  and  would  be  clearly 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  special  United 
Nations  Balkan  Commission  has  passed  a 
resolution  that  in  its  view  any  such  recogni- 
tion would  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Turkish  aid  program  is  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Careful  planning  and 
procurement  are  now  resulting  in  deliveries 
which  can  be  expected  to  flow  at  a  fairly 
uniform  rate. 

Continued  economic  assistance  to  Greece 
will  be  provided  under  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program,  if  that  program  is  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  The  European  Recovery 
Program  will  not  provide,  however,  for  any 
additional  military  assistance  required  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  which  will,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  be  sought  from  the  Congress 
under  Public  Law  75. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  report  is  printed  in  House  Document 
534   (8oth  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


29    Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention.    February  17,  1948 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following 


instruments  signed  in  the  English  and 
French  languages  at  Atlantic  City  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1947  by  delegates  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  by  delegates  of  certain  other 
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countries  represented  at  the  International 
Telecommunication  Conference  and  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Conference,  Atlantic  City, 
1947: 

(i)  international  telecommunication  con- 
vention, with  annexes; 

(2)  final  protocol  to  the  convention;  and 

(3)  radio  regulations  annexed  to  the  con- 
vention, with  appendices. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  addressed  to  me  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  together  with  (i)  the  volume,  en- 
closed therewith,  containing  the  texts  of  the 
instruments  above-mentioned  and  of  other 
acts  of  the  Atlantic  City  conferences,  and 
(2)  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  dele- 
gations of  the  United  States  to  those 
conferences. 

In  the  event  that  the  Senate  advises  and 
consents  to  ratification  of  the  convention, 
final  protocol,  and  radio  regulations,  it  is 
requested  that  the  Senate  do  so  with  the 
understanding  that  such  ratification  will  be 


subject  to  the  declarations  which  were  made 
by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  in  sign- 
ing the  convention  and  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  final  protocol  to  the  convention, 
namely: 

"Signature  of  this  Convention  for  and  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America 
constitutes,  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes,  signature  also  on  behalf  of 
all  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"The  United  States  of  America  formally 
declares  that  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not,  by  signature  of  this  Convention  on 
its  behalf,  accept  any  obligation  in  respect  of 
the  Telegraph  Regulations,  the  Telephone 
Regulations,  or  the  Additional  Radio  Regu- 
lations referred  to  in  Article  13  of  the  At- 
lantic City  Convention." 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  convention  was  favorably  considered 
by  the  Senate  on  June  2,  1948,  and  after  ratification 
entered  into  force  on  January  i,  1949. 

The  convention  and  related  documents  are 
printed  in  Senate  Executive  B  (8oth  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


30    Remarks  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
Conference.    February  17,  1948 


Mr.  Secretary,  Miss  Miller,  and  members  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  Conference: 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  over 
here  this  morning.  When  I  told  Admiral 
Leahy  and  the  aides  that  I  w^as  coming  over 
to  address  a  conference  of  good-looking 
v^^omen,  you  should  have  seen  them  run  to 
get  into  the  car! 

When  Miss  Miller  opened  her  remarks,  she 
started  off  by  saying  that  you  represented 
w^orkers,  homemakers,  citizens.  I  want  to 
reverse  that  order.  I  want  to  say  home- 
makers,  workers,  citizens.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  homemakers,  we  would  have  neither  the 
citizens  nor  the  workers. 


Not  often  is  there  a  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton of  a  body  of  women  as  widely  representa- 
tive in  their  interests  as  the  group  gathered 
here  today.  The  occasion  is  an  especially 
happy  one  for  me  because  it  permits  me  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  things  that  are  close 
to  my  heart  and  that  I  know  are  close  to 
yours  as  well. 

First,  let  me  say  how  delighted  I  was  to 
learn  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
planning  this  conference  of  women  leaders 
to  commemorate  the  looth  anniversary  of  the 
Seneca  Falls  Convention,  where  the  move- 
ment for  women's  rights  and  women's  social 
freedom  was  launched.     I  feel  that  I  am 
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among  friends  of  the  most  valued  kind — 
those  whose  hearts  and  minds  are  devoted 
to  making  this  country  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  for  all  our  people.  That  is  the  true 
patriotism. 

I  am  proud  that  under  my  administration 
women  are  serving  in  a  number  of  positions 
of  influence  in  international  affairs.  The 
speaker  who  will  address  you  this  evening, 
Dean  C.  Mildred  Thompson  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, was  twice  governmental  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization.  That  is  what 
UNESCO  stands  for.  If  anybody  wants  to 
take  it  down,  they  will  know  what  UNESCO 
means  now.  Miss  Dorothy  Kenyon,  a  mem- 
ber of  your  Thursday  morning  panel,  is  the 
United  States  member  on  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  heads 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  she  is 
doing  a  wonderful  job.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has 
made  a  wonderful  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  since  the  President  died. 
He  is  the  only  President  I  ever  think  of  as 
President. 

These  outstanding  women  are  your  am- 
bassadors to  the  international  world;  they  are 
there  because  of  the  long,  hard,  devoted 
work  of  women  like  yourselves  and  those 
you  represent.  You  women  come  from 
many  walks  of  life;  you  have  varying  back- 
grounds and  interests.  But  you  have  joined 
together — and  this  is  the  great  contribution 
you  are  making — ^in  giving  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
aspirations  of  our  country. 

You  are  all  bringing  your  talents  and 
experience  to  serve  a  common  purpose — ^to 
carry  out  a  program  in  which  you  could 
join  together,  sinking  minor  differences  be- 
cause of  your  vital  common  objectives. 
There  should  be  monuments  to  the  successes 
that  have  crowned  these  common  efforts  dur- 


ing the  hundred  years  you  are  celebrating — 
successes  like  women's  suffrage,  social 
legislation,  greater  economic  opportunities 
for  women,  the  opening  up  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  women,  the  successful  batde  for 
civil  and  political  rights.  We  are  working 
for  those  very  same  things  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  population. 

You  have  still  before  you  many  unfinished 
tasks.  Not  all  of  them  can  or  need  be 
enumerated  here.  You  have  been  studying 
them  and  seeking  remedies  that  will  increase 
the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  women  in  our 
society.  These  things  cannot  be  accom- 
plished all  at  once,  or  all  by  the  same  means. 
Some  of  them  are  now  before  the  Congress, 
like  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the  end- 
ing of  specific  discriminations  against 
women,  such  as  limitations  on  the  right  to 
serve  on  Federal  juries.  It  is  within  your 
strength  to  accomplish  these  things  in  which 
you  believe,  but  only  if  you  make  your  goals 
known  and  persist  in  demanding  action. 
There  isn't  a  single  man  in  Government 
can  resist  you,  if  you  really  want  him  to  do 
so. 

Women's  organizations  have  at  hand  a 
ready  weapon  which  they  have  not  yet  used 
to  its  full  capacity — the  power  of  the  con- 
sumer. It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
that  women  control  the  bulk  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth;  they  certainly  channel  its  day- 
to-day  spending  for  food,  for  clothing,  for 
education,  for  all  the  things  that  make  for 
better  living.  This  is  a  weapon  which  you 
can  use  together  to  combat  one  of  the  enemies 
that  now  threaten  us — ^the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. And  I  think  you  are  having  some  ef- 
fect on  it  right  now. 

Women  have  learned  the  arts  of  peace. 
They  have  discovered  ways  of  making  peace 
exciting  and  full  of  challenge.  They  know, 
better  than  men,  that  the  war  against  poverty 
and  fear  and  disease  and  hunger  is  the  war 
to  which  we  can,  as  yet,  see  no  end.    Even 
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in  the  United  States,  where  the  standard  of 
living  is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

It  is  your  special  responsibility  to  carry  on 
this  fight,  to  persuade  the  men  to  support 
you  in  it,  so  that  the  United  States  can  push 
on  toward  the  goal  of  a  better  life  for  all  our 
people. 


In  this  task  I  wish  you  all  Godspeed. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:35  a.m.  at  the 
Departmental  Auditorium  in  Washington.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Lewis  B.  Schwellen- 
bach,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Director 
of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor;  and 
Fleet  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Representatives  of  more  than  100  civic  and  women's 
organizations  attended  the  conference. 


31     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Need  for 
Assistance  to  China.    February  i8^  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  several  occasions  I  have  stated  that  a 
primary  objective  of  the  United  States  is  to 
bring  about,  throughout  the  world,  the  con- 
ditions of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  This  is 
a  cause  to  which  the  American  people  are 
deeply  devoted. 

Since  V-J  Day  we  have  expended  great 
effort  and  large  sums  of  money  on  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  countries  to 
aid  in  restoring  workable  economic  systems 
which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  A  principle  which  has  guided  our 
efforts  to  assist  these  war-torn  countries  has 
been  that  of  helping  their  peoples  to  help 
themselves.  The  Congress  is  now  giving 
careful  consideration  to  a  most  vital  and  far- 
reaching  proposal  to  further  this  purpose — 
the  program  for  aid  to  European  recovery. 

I  now  request  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
type  of  further  assistance  which  this  country 
should  provide  to  China. 

A  genuine  friendship  has  existed  between 
the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
China  over  many  years.  This  friendship  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  long  record  of  com- 
mercial and  cultural  association  and  close 
cooperation  between  our  two  countries. 
Americans  have  developed  a  deep  respect  for 
the  Chinese  people  and  sympathy  for  the 


many  trials  and  difficulties  which  they  have 
endured. 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  a  stable  Chinese  nation 
to  lasting  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  entire 
world.  The  vast  size  and  population  of 
China  make  her  an  important  factor  in  world 
affairs.  China  is  a  land  with  rich  tradition 
and  culture  and  a  large  and  energetic  popu- 
lation. It  has  always  been  our  desire  to  see 
a  strong  progressive  China  making  a  full 
contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  supported 
the  National  Government  of  China  since  it 
first  came  to  power  20  years  ago.  China  and 
the  United  States  were  allies  in  the  war 
against  Japan  and  as  an  ally  we  supported 
China's  valiant  war  efforts  against  the 
Japanese.  Since  the  Japanese  surrender  we 
have  provided  a  great  deal  of  additional 
assistance.  Military  aid  was  given  the 
Chinese  Government  not  only  to  help  defeat 
the  Japanese  invaders  but  also  to  assist  in 
reoccupying  Japanese-held  areas.  The 
United  States  contributed  the  major  share 
of  the  extensive  aid  received  by  China  under 
the  program  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  We 
made  available  to  the  Chinese  Government 
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at  minimum  cost  large  quantities  of  surplus 
goods  and  equipment  of  value  to  China's 
economy.  We  are  currently  extending  fur- 
ther aid  to  China  under  our  foreign  relief 
program. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  Government 
and  people  are  still  laboring  under  the  double 
and  interrelated  burden  of  civil  war  and  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  economy.  The  strains 
placed  upon  the  country  by  eight  years  of 
war,  and  the  Japanese  occupation  and 
blockade  have  been  increased  by  internal 
strife  at  the  very  time  that  reconstruction 
efforts  should  be  under  way.  The  wartime 
damage  to  transport  and  productive  facilities 
has  been  greatly  accentuated  by  the  con- 
tinued obstruction  and  destruction  of  vital 
communications  by  the  Communist  forces. 

The  civil  warfare  has  further  impeded 
recovery  by  forcing  upon  the  Government 
heavy  expenditures  which  greatly  exceed 
revenues.  Continual  issuances  of  currency 
to  meet  these  expenditures  have  produced 
drastic  inflation  with  its  attendant  disruption 
of  normal  commercial  operations.  Under 
these  circumstances  China's  foreign  ex- 
change holdings  have  been  so  reduced  that 
it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  China  to  meet 
the  cost  of  essential  imports.  Without  such 
imports,  industrial  activity  would  diminish 
and  the  rate  of  economic  deterioration  would 
be  sharply  increased. 

The  continued  deterioration  of  the  Chinese 
economy  is  a  source  of  deep  concern  to  the 
United  States.  Ever  since  the  return  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall  from  China,  the  problem  of 
assistance  to  the  Chinese  has  been  under  con- 
tinuous study.  We  have  hoped  for  condi- 
tions in  China  that  would  make  possible  the 
effective  and  constructive  use  of  American 
assistance  in  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Conditions  have  not  developed  as  we 
had  hoped  and  we  can  only  do  what  is 
feasible  under  circumstances  as  they  exist. 


We  can  assist  in  retarding  the  current  eco- 
nomic deterioration  and  thus  give  the  Chi- 
nese Government  a  further  opportunity  to 
initiate  the  measures  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  stable  economic  conditions. 
But  it  is  and  has  been  clear  that  only  the 
Chinese  Government  itself  can  undertake  the 
vital  measures  necessary  to  provide  the 
framework  within  which  efforts  toward 
peace  and  true  economic  recovery  may  be 
effective. 

In  determining  the  character  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  program  which  might  be  suited 
to  this  purpose,  we  have  had  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  number  of  diverse  and  conflicting 
factors,  including  the  other  demands  on  our 
national  resources  at  this  time,  the  availability 
of  specific  commodities,  the  dimensions  and 
complexities  of  the  problems  facing  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  problems  could  be  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively alleviated  by  foreign  aid.  United 
States  assistance  to  China,  like  that  provided 
to  any  other  nation,  must  be  adapted  to  its 
particular  requirements  and  capacities. 

In  the  light  of  these  factors,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  authorize  a  program  for 
aid  to  China  in  the  amount  of  I570  million 
to  provide  assistance  until  June  30,  1949. 

The  program  should  make  provision  for 
the  financing,  through  loans  or  grants,  of 
essential  imports  into  China  in  the  amount 
of  $510  million.  This  estimate  is  based  upon 
prices  as  of  January  i,  1948,  since  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  predict  what  effect  cur- 
rent price  changes  may  have  on  the  program. 
Revised  dollar  estimates  can  be  presented  in 
connection  with  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions if  necessary.  The  essential  imports  in- 
clude cereals,  cotton,  petroleum,  fertilizer, 
tobacco,  pharmaceuticals,  coal  and  repair 
parts  for  existing  capital  equipment.  The 
quantities  provided  for  under  this  program 
are  within  the  limits  of  available  supplies. 
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The  financing  of  these  essential  commodity 
imports  by  the  United  States  would  permit 
the  Chinese  Government  to  devote  its  limited 
dollar  resources  to  the  most  urgent  of  its 
other  needs. 

The  program  should  also  provide  $60 
million  for  a  few  selected  reconstruction  proj- 
ects to  be  initiated  prior  to  June  30,  1949. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  restoration 
of  essential  transportation  facilities,  fuel  and 
power  operations,  and  export  industries. 
This  work  could  be  undertaken  in  areas 
sheltered  from  military  operations  and  could 
help  in  improving  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  essential  commodities. 

As  in  the  case  of  aid  to  European  recovery, 
the  conduct  of  this  program  of  aid  should 
be  made  subject  to  an  agreement  between 
China  and  the  United  States  setting  forth 
the  conditions  and  procedures  for  adminis- 
tering the  aid.  The  agreement  should  in- 
clude assurances  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  take  such  economic,  financial  and 
other  measures  as  are  practicable,  looking 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  economic  stabil- 
ity and  recovery.  The  United  States  would, 
of  course,  reserve  the  right  to  terminate  aid 
if  it  is  determined  that  the  assistance  pro- 
vided is  not  being  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  or  that  the  policies  of  the 
Chinese  Government  are  inconsistent  with 
the  objective  of  using  the  aid  to  help  achieve 
a  self-supporting  economy. 

Pending  establishment  of  the  agency 
which  is  to  be  set  up  for  the  administration 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program,  the  as- 
sistance to  China  should  be  carried  forward 
under  the  existing  machinery  now  adminis- 
tering the  foreign  relief  programs.    Legis- 


lation authorizing  the  Chinese  program 
should  make  possible  transfer  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Chinese  program  to  the 
agency  administering  our  aid  to  European 
recovery.  The  need  for  authority  in  the 
administering  agency  to  make  adjustments 
in  the  program  from  time  to  time  will  be  as 
great  here  as  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program. 

The  proposed  program  of  aid  to  China 
represents  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
course  this  Government  can  follow  in  the 
light  of  all  the  circumstances.  Nothing 
which  this  country  provides  by  way  of  as- 
sistance can,  even  in  a  small  measure,  be  a 
substitute  for  the  necessary  action  that  can 
be  taken  only  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
Yet  this  program  can  accomplish  the  impor- 
tant purpose  of  giving  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment a  respite  from  rapid  economic  deterio- 
ration during  which  it  can  move  to  establish 
more  stable  economic  conditions.  Without 
this  respite  the  ability  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  such  conditions  at  all 
would  be  doubtful.  The  achievement  of 
even  this  limited  objective  is  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  justify  the  proposed  program  of 
aid. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  program 
be  given  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  President  approved  the  China  Aid  Act 
of  1948  (title  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act) 
on  April  3,  1948  (62  Stat.  158).  He  signed  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  which  included 
provisions  for  assistance  to  China,  on  June  28  (62 
Stat.  1054). 

For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  see  Item  64. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  fellow  Democrats: 

It  is  a  great  experience  to  be  present  at  this 
gathering  this  evening.  I  appreciate  your 
generous  welcome  and  the  evidence  of  your 
friendship.  Our  meeting  here  is  only  one  of 
many  similar  meetings  that  are  being  held 
throughout  the  country  in  tribute  and  in 
celebration.  To  all  I  send  the  warmest  and 
most  sincere  greetings. 

We  meet  tonight,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
looth  anniversary  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  to  honor  two  great  Ameri- 
cans. These  men  early  in  our  history  in- 
spired the  people  of  this  country  to  assert 
their  rights  against  privilege.  They  en- 
dowed the  United  States  with  a  liberal 
philosophy  and  tradition.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  practical  men,  able  to  translate 
liberal  philosophy  into  law  and  political  fact. 

I  speak  of  the  father  of  American  liberal- 
ism— ^Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  speak  also  of  the  man  who  later  gave 
American  liberalism  new  and  even  richer 
meaning — Andrew  Jackson. 

Although  these  meetings  tonight  are  politi- 
cal gatherings,  the  things  I  shall  talk  about 
are  important  to  every  citizen  in  the  Nation 
no  matter  what  political  affiliation  he  or  she 
may  have. 

The  party  system  prevails  in  this  country. 
I  believe  in  it  and  I  have  confidence  in  it. 
It  constitutes  the  most  effective  means  of 
presenting  the  issues  of  the  day  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  party  of  progressive  liberalism  in  the 
United  States,  the  party  that  carries  on  the 
traditions  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  the  party 
that  has  four  times  in  succession  received  the 
people's  mandate — is  the  Democratic  Party. 

This  year  its  mandate  must  again  be  con- 
sidered by  the  people  for  renewal. 


This  is  a  year  of  challenge.  I  propose  that 
we  meet  that  challenge  head  on. 

The  people  will  again  decide  whether  they 
want  the  forces  of  positive,  progressive 
liberalism  to  continue  in  oflGice,  or  whether, 
in  these  challenging  times,  they  want  to  en- 
trust their  government  to  those  forces  of 
conservatism  which  believe  in  the  benefit 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

This  is  the  choice  that  Americans  have 
had  to  make  since  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Republic:  a  choice  between  a  parcel  labeled 
progressive  liberalism  and  a  parcel  labeled 
reactionary  conservatism.  This  being  true, 
it  is  highly  important  to  know  what  the 
American  people  have  found  in  each  of  these 
parcels. 

Our  Constitution  made  no  provision  for 
government  by  political  parties.  But  politi- 
cal parties  were  not  long  in  developing  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  Sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arose  in  George  Wash- 
ington's Cabinet  over  the  powers  and  pur- 
poses of  the  new  Government.  And  I  can 
say  right  here  that  George  Washington 
wasn't  the  only  President  that  had  differences 
in  his  Cabinet! 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  frankly  affirmed  his  belief 
that  government  should  be  controlled  by  the 
rich  and  the  well  born.  He  believed  that 
government  should  be  aristocratic  and  that 
it  should  operate  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
wealth  and  privilege. 

Fortunately  for  the  people,  there  was  also 
in  Washington's  administration  a  powerful 
man,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  believed  just 
as  strongly  that  government  should  be  by 
the  whole  people  and  for  the  whole  people. 
He  was  convinced  that  true  democratic  prog- 
ress could  be  attained  only  by  extending 
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political  and  economic  liberty,  religious  free- 
dom, and  educational  opportunity.  Jeffer- 
son passionately  believed  that  the  genius  of 
America  rested  in  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary 
men,  and  that  they  must  control  the 
government. 

There  could  hardly  have  been  a  sharper 
cleavage  than  that  betvi^een  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson. 

The  supporters  of  Jefferson  organized  a 
political  party  of  progressive  liberalism  that 
has  continued  in  American  political  life 
dov^n  to  the  present  day.  That  party  is 
today  knovi^n  as  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  followers  of  Alexander  Hamilton  also 
banded  themselves  together  as  a  political 
party.  This,  the  party  of  conservatism,  the 
party  of  rule  by  the  privileged  few,  has  its 
counterpart  in  our  national  life  today. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  these  two  political  philosophies 
throughout  American  history. 

I  have  been  impressed  because  the  policies 
of  their  disciples  are  such  faithful  images  of 
the  philosophies  themselves.  The  parcel  of 
reactionary  conservatism  may  be  wrapped  in 
bright  colors  and  gay  tinsel,  but  when  you 
open  it,  you  always  find  party  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  the  privileged  few.  Inside  the 
parcel  of  progressive  liberalism,  however, 
you  always  find  government  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people — true  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Jefferson  was  elected  President  in  1800. 
He  and  his  party  promptly  swept  away  laws 
that  restricted  citizenship  and  threatened 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  The 
judiciary,  which  had  been  rigged  against 
popular  rule,  was  reformed.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all  for  the  common  man  was 
Jefferson's  success  in  arranging  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

This  purchase  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  conservatives,  who  rightly  foresaw  that 
the  acquisition  of  this  tremendous  domain 


would  diminish  the  political  influence  of 
wealthy  men  in  the  East.  They  also  fore- 
saw that  it  would  cut  down  their  supply 
of  cheap  labor. 

The  years  following  Jefferson  were  years  of 
growth.  Industries  rose  in  the  East  and 
with  them  a  new  class  of  industrial  workers. 
The  States  of  the  West  grew  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  strength. 

The  votes  of  vigorous  common  men  of 
eastern  factories  and  western  farms  brought 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  in  1829. 
During  the  next  8  years,  that  illustrious  son 
of  the  frontier  carried  out  a  second  social 
and  economic  revolution  in  America.  Jef- 
fersonian  liberalism  thus  gave  birth  to  and 
was  carried  on  by  Jacksonian  democracy. 

When  I  consider  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted Andrew  Jackson  in  the  1830's,  I  am 
struck  by  how  little  our  national  problems 
change.  Most  of  the  issues  tackled  by  Jack- 
son were  merely  new  phases  of  issues  that 
had  earlier  confronted  Jefferson.  And  they 
were  substantially  the  same  problems  that 
confronted  the  Nation  a  hundred  years  later, 
when  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all 
time  came  to  the  Presidency — ^Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

One  of  these  great  national  problems  has 
been  the  undue  influence  of  concentrated 
wealth. 

Jackson  abolished  the  United  States  Bank, 
which  gave  a  few  bankers  an  inside  track 
in  Washington  and  a  powerful  hold  on  the 
Federal  Government.  Jefferson  before  him, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  much  later,  fought  the 
same  evils.  Franklin  Roosevelt  continued 
the  same  fight  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
national  capital  from  Wall  Street  back  to 
Washington. 

A  second  problem,  important  in  Jackson's 
day  and  in  ours,  is  the  proper  use  of  the 
Nation's  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Jackson,  in  his  fight  to  open  up  the  west- 
ern land  for  setdement,  was  opposed  by  self- 
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ish  men  who  profited  by  cheap  labor  and 
who  tried  to  obstruct  new  opportunities  for 
the  ordinary  man. 

The  land  problem  exists  today,  but  its 
character  has  changed.  There  are  vast  new 
acreages  throughout  the  Nation  that  could 
be  made  productive  and  fit  for  setdement  by 
means  of  reclamation,  conservation,  and 
irrigation.  The  struggle  for  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  ordinary  citizen  has  thus 
shifted  to  the  building  of  dams,  the  gener- 
ation of  power,  the  irrigation  of  deserts,  the 
control  of  flood  waters,  and  the  prevention 
of  erosion.  These  are  the  modern  aspects 
of  the  land  problem.  They  are  just  as  vital 
to  our  democracy  now  as  Jackson's  fight  for 
cheap  land  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  forces  that  fought  Jefferson — and  the 
forces  that  Jackson  fought — ^and  that  pro- 
gressive liberals  have  had  to  fight  through- 
out our  history  have  been  the  forces  of  selfish 
wealth  and  special  privilege. 

The  party  of  progressive  liberalism — the 
Democratic  Party — believes  today,  as  it  has 
always  believed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  popular 
government  to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests, not  of  just  the  privileged  few,  but  of 
all  the  groups  and  individuals  in  our  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  today,  as 
it  has  always  believed,  that  vigilance  and 
action  are  needed  not  only  to  protect  the 
people  from  concentrations  of  wealth  and 
power,  but  to  keep  concentrated  wealth  and 
power  from  destroying  itself,  and  the  Nation 
with  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Democratic  Party 
knows  that  concentrated  wealth  and  power 
must  be  held  in  check. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  those  who 
dictated  the  policy  for  12  years  after  the  First 
World  War  would  have  followed  economic 
measures  beneficial  to  the  real  and  continu- 
ing welfare  of  the  country.  But  no!  In 
their  reckless  pursuit  of  immediate  profits 
they    encouraged    economic    policies    that 


drained  off  so  much  in  profits  at  the  top— 
and  allowed  so  little  in  wages  to  run  out  at 
the  bottom — that  the  whole  system  broke 
down  in  1929. 

A  second  example:  Billions  of  dollars  were 
loaned  to  foreign  countries  after  the  First 
World  War  and  a  vigorous  foreign  trade  was 
developed.  So  far,  so  good.  But  those  in 
control  then  proceeded  to  erect  high  tariff 
barriers  that  prevented  those  countries  from 
paying  back  our  loans  by  shipping  us  their 
products.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  our 
foreign  loans  and  investments  went  down  the 
drain  and  our  flourishing  foreign  trade  was 
cut  down  in  its  prime.  We  had  the  worst 
depression  in  history. 

These  experiences  of  the  past  teach  us  prac- 
tical lessons: 

Government  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
will  inevitably  destroy  all. 

Government  run  for  the  good  of  all  will 
benefit  all. 

These  lessons  point  out  the  course  we  must 
follow  in  building  for  tomorrow. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  on 
January  7, 1  spoke  to  the  Congress,  and  to  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  about  our  great 
goals — goals  which  can  mean  a  glorious  fu- 
ture for  the  United  States.  I  set  forth,  in 
outline  form,  the  production  that  our  people 
can  accomplish;  the  prosperity  that  they  can 
enjoy;  the  improvements  in  social  justice  and 
social  security,  in  education  and  in  housing, 
that  they  can  achieve. 

I  said  in  that  message  that  there  are  some 
people  in  this  country  who  look  with  fear 
and  distrust  upon  planning  for  the  future. 
I  said  that  there  are  some  who  are  afraid  to 
look  ahead  despite  the  obvious  fact  that  our 
great  national  achievements  have  been  at- 
tained by  men  with  vision — men  who 
planned — men  like  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  cries  from  reactionary  quarters  after 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message  only  prove 
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the  truth  of  my  statement  that  some  people 
are  afraid  to  look  ahead. 

These  men  who  live  in  the  past  remind  me 
of  a  toy  Fm  sure  all  of  you  have  seen.  The 
toy  is  a  small  wooden  bird  called  the  "Floogie 
Bird."  Around  the  Floogie  Bird's  neck  is  a 
label  reading:  "I  fly  backwards.  I  don't 
care  where  Fm  going.  I  just  want  to  see 
where  Fve  been." 

These  backward  looking  men  refuse  to  see 
where  courageous  leadership  can  take  this 
Nation  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  These 
men  of  small  vision  and  faint  hearts  have 
set  up  their  familiar  cry,  "Of  course  it's  fine, 
but  it  can't  be  done." 

How  history  repeats  itself!  How  familiar 
all  this  must  sound  to  those  who  study  the 
story  of  Jefferson's  Louisiana  Purchase,  or 
Jackson's  efforts  to  open  up  the  West! 

The  men  who  ridiculed  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  were  men  of  small  courage  and  big 
fears.  Their  political  descendants  are  to  be 
found  among  those  who  were  afraid  to  at- 
tempt recovery  in  the  1930's  and  who  are 
now  afraid  to  make  farsighted  preparations 
for  American  prosperity. 

Let  the  farmers  and  the  workers  and  the 
average  businessmen  of  today — ^the  kind  of 
people  in  whom  Jefferson  and  Jackson  had 
such  faith — ponder  where  they  would  be 
now  if  the  timid  men  with  little  ideas  had 
gained  mastery  during  the  more  recent  crises 
in  our  history. 

In  the  depths  of  the  great  depression  of 
the  1930's,  when  agriculture  was  in  ruins, 
business  in  collapse,  and  labor  in  despair, 
these  timid  men  could  not  generate  the  forces 
of  recovery.  They  said  that  the  required 
measures  would  imperil  the  Nation's  credit. 
Their  philosophy  of  government,  running 
true  to  form,  blinded  them  to  the  fact  that 
the  Nation's  credit  rests  always  on  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Buthow  wrong  they  were!  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  people,  with  the  aid  of  the  party 


of  progressive  liberalism  to  which  the  people 
turned,  farm  income  increased  from  less  than 
$2  billion  in  1933  to  almost  $5  billion  in  1940. 
In  1947,  farm  income  stood  at  more  than 
$18  billion.  That  is  the  highest  farm  income 
in  history. 

But  these  accomplishments  of  a  free  people 
and  their  Government  have  not  changed  the 
defeatists  one  iota.  When  I  say — as  in  my 
recent  State  of  the  Union  Message — that 
we  can  steer  between  farm  prices  that  are 
dangerously  high  and  farm  prices  that  are 
ruinously  low;  when  I  say  that  we  can  save 
the  fertility  of  our  farms  through  soil  con- 
servation; when  I  say  that  we  can  bring  elec- 
tricity and  labor-saving  devices  to  every  farm; 
when  I  say  that  we  can  increase  the  agricul- 
tural output  by  10  percent  over  the  next  10 
years;  when  I  say  that  good  wages  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  will  provide  the  demand  for 
this  increased  farm  output — ^when  I  say  these 
things  now,  we  hear  from  the  customary 
quarters,  "It  can't  be  done.*' 

I  know  that  it  can  be  done,  and  we  of 
the  forward-looking  faith  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  it  will  be  done. 

And  where  did  the  American  worker  find 
himself  in  1932  ?  He  was  either  unemployed 
or  expecting  to  be  unemployed.  His  home 
was  saddled  with  debt.  His  children  were 
drawn  into  the  sweatshops.  The  unions 
which  he  had  formed  for  his  self-protection 
were  disintegrating.  The  only  thing  left  to 
him  was  an  unswerving  faith  that,  some- 
how, the  American  system  would  find  a  way 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  depths  of  despair  and 
desolation. 

That  way  was  found,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  party  of  progressive  liberalism — the 
Democratic  Party. 

Employment  increased  from  39  million 
jobs  in  1933  to  a  peak  of  60  million  jobs  in 
1947.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  work- 
ers in  manufacturing  industries  rose  from 
$15  a  week  to  I51  a  week.    Wages  and 
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salaries  rose  from  $28  billion  in  1933  to  $49 
billion  by  1940.  They  stood  at  more  than 
$120  billion  in  1947. 

Yet,  when  I  say  that  we  should  enact  a 
75 -percent  minimum  wage  now;  when  I  say 
that  we  can  reach  64  million  jobs  within 
the  next  10  years;  when  I  say  that  we  can 
lift  our  standard  of  living  by  another  27 
percent  within  that  time — when  I  say  these 
things,  again  we  hear  that  same  old  refrain, 
"It  cant  be  done." 

I  know  that  it  can  be  done,  and  we  of 
the  forward-looking  faith  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  it  mil  be  done. 

Now  what  happened  to  business  under  the 
tender  custody  of  a  reactionary  administra- 
tion, which  some  of  the  older  statesmen  of 
the  stock  exchange  politely  called  "conserva- 
tive and  prudent"? 

In  1932,  thoughtful  businessmen  were 
wondering  how  long  life  could  remain 
sacred  or  how  property  could  be  safe  when 
hungry  men  could  not  secure  food  for  their 
families.  Some  of  them  even  had  their 
yachts  steamed  up  to  leave  the  country. 

I  know  a  small  minority  of  businessmen, 
who  are  profoundly  mistaken,  harbor  the 
thought  that  a  liberal-minded  government 
is  hostile  to  them. 

What  are  the  facts? 

In  1933,  corporations  went  into  the  red  to 
the  tune  of  $400  million,  after  taxes.  By 
1940,  they  were  earning  iSYz  billion,  after 
taxes.  By  1947,  they  earned  $17  billion, 
after  taxes. 

Looking  at  the  record,  I  should  think 
businessmen  would  want  more  of  that  kind 
of  hostility! 

When  I  speak  of  increasing  our  national 
output  by  one-third  over  the  next  10  years, 
every  person  in  his  right  mind  knows  that 
this  will  be  beneficial  to  business.  Under 
our  system  of  enterprise,  an  expanded  econ- 
omy always  means   more  opportunity  for 


individual  initiative.  I  want  business  earn- 
ings to  grow  as  our  whole  economy  thrives 
and  prospers.  But  we  know  from  expe- 
rience that  profits  based  upon  excessive  prices 
and  inflation  are  built  upon  sand.  The 
structure  will  crumble  if  the  foundation  is 
not  made  firm. 

In  the  interest  of  business  as  much  as  any 
other  group,  we  must  win  the  fight  against 
inflation  to  avoid  disaster.  In  the  interest 
of  business  as  much  as  any  other  group,  we 
must  make  the  next  10  years  a  period  of 
extraordinary  achievement. 

The  timid  people  say  it  can't  be  done. 

I  say  it  can  be  done,  and  we  of  the  for- 
ward-looking faith  must  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  proposition  that  it  will  be  done. 

Under  our  American  system,  the  political 
party  is  the  device  around  which  men  and 
women  rally  to  a  cause  in  which  they  be- 
lieve. Progressive  liberals  will  rally  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  even  though  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  members  of  that  party,  because 
they  know  that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
the  best  fighting  force  for  the  triumphant 
achievement  of  worthy  goals. 

The  Democratic  Party,  throughout  its  his- 
tory, has  served  as  the  rallying  point  because 
it  has  remained  true  to  its  faith,  and  because 
its  programs  run  true  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people. 

The  lo-year  program  that  I  have  outlined 
for  American  prosperity  is  founded  on  our 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
plan  their  future  boldly  and  to  move  forward 
steadfastly  toward  their  goals. 

If  anyone  chooses  to  call  this  politics,  then 
it  is  the  politics  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Roosevelt — and  it  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10  p.m.  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening  words 
"Mr.  Chairman"  referred  to  Wilson  W.  Wyatt  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  dinner.  The  address  was 
carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
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33    Letter  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  on  Retirements  for  Physical 
DisabiUty.    February  20,  1948 

Congress  during  the  present  session. 

Secretary  Forrestal  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  my  views  on  the  matter.  I 
have  asked  him  to  act  as  my  representative 
and  to  work  in  conjunction  with  your  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  other  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Chan  Gurney,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  G.  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  his  letter  of  January  29,  1948,  Secretary  For- 
restal recommended  the  reexamination  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  retired  since  1939  for  physical 
disability,  with  periodic  future  examinations.  He 
also  proposed  that  pensions  be  commensurate  with 
disability. 


Dear : 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  recently  has  been  study- 
ing the  matter  of  physical  disability  retire- 
ments. On  January  29,  1948,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  expressed  his  views  concerning 
the  need  for  revision  of  statutes  governing 
retirement  for  physical  disability  of  person- 
nel in  the  Armed  Services  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Elston, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 

This  is  a  subject  which  I  have  discussed 
with  Secretary  Forrestal  on  several  occasions. 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  present  statutes 
should  be  revised  along  the  lines  suggested 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Elston.  I  hope  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  will  develop  the 
needed  corrective  legislation  for  action  by  the 


34    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  on 
U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations.    February  20,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  to  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  (section  4,  Public  Law  264,  79th 
Congress,  59  Stat.  620),  my  second  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
therein  covering  the  calendar  year  1947. 

The  problems  of  international  relations 
arising  this  past  year  in  the  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  were  met  neither  by  evasion 
nor  by  meaningless  compromises.  The  de- 
cisions and  recommendations  on  the  large 
number  of  problems  noted  in  this  Report  are 
straightforward  expressions  of  the  judg- 
ment held  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  on  the  right  and  effective 


course  to  follow.  The  small  minority  hold- 
ing opposing  views  on  certain  important 
problems,  however,  have  presented  to  the 
organization  a  new  question  of  disturbing 
character  through  their  nonparticipation  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  with 
which  these  Members  have  disagreed. 

By  its  recommendations,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  acting  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Greece,  to  bring  independ- 
ence to  Korea,  and  to  place  the  question  of 
Palestine  on  the  way  to  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  two  independent  states,  one  Arab  and 
one  Jewish.  The  General  Assembly  has 
been  equipped  to  bring  its  full  weight  to  bear 
on  the  maintenance  of  good  relations  be- 
tween states  during  this  next  year,  through 
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the  new  Interim  Committee.  As  decided 
upon  by  the  General  Assembly,  remedies  will 
be  sought,  through  consultation  among  the 
great  powers  and  by  study  among  all  Mem- 
bers, to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  vot- 
ing provisions  of  the  Charter  and  hence  to 
strengthen  the  organization  by  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Security  Council. 

Every  principal  organ  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  at  work,  and  most  of  the  necessary 
committees,  commissions,  and  subcommit- 
tees have  been  established.  In  its  handling 
of  fundamental  international  problems  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  United  Nations  has 
felt  the  profound  changes  in  world  relation- 
ships and  the  difficulties  which  we  still  face 
in  all  aspects  of  international  relations. 
Naturally,  therefore,  its  work  is  not  free 
from  disappointments.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  and  to  various  political,  eco- 
nomic and  other  problems  that  direcdy  or 
indirectly  affect  progress  toward  attaining 
international  security.  But,  whatever  the 
disappointments,  the  United  Nations  is  mak- 
ing headway. 

The  United  States  will  continue  as  here- 
tofore to  carry  its  full  share  of  responsibility 
and  of  leadership  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
hope  this  will  encourage  every  Member,  in 
the  same  spirit,  to  help  the  United  Nations 
to  achieve  the  purposes  that  gave  it  birth  and 
to  give  its  principles  realistic  effect  in  the 
problems  that  come  before  it.    Our  faith  in 


the  United  Nations  is  ever-constant.  We 
shall  seek  to  demonstrate  that  faith  both  by 
energetic  support  and  by  the  spirit  of  our 
participation. 

The  accompanying  Report  describes  the 
efforts  made  by  this  Government  to  contrib- 
ute to  constructive  achievement  in  the  United 
Nations  during  the  past  year  through  the 
policies  stated  by  United  States  representa- 
tives and  through  important  proposals  ini- 
tiated in  the  various  organs.  These  efforts 
were  directed  above  all  to  assuring  that  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  would  be 
given  full  effect.  The  aim  of  our  policy  in 
matters  not  falling  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  rather  within  direct  United  States 
relations  with  other  governments,  was  to 
uphold  the  same  basic  principles.  These 
principles  are  fundamentally  those  to  which 
we  have  traditionally  given  allegiance. 

It  continues  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  foster  throughout  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Charter  in  its  entirety.  We  realize  that 
nothing  less  than  fidelity  to  the  principles 
and  faithful  effort  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  Charter  will  meet  the  genuine  needs 
of  any  nation,  whether  large  or  small.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations  continues  to  be  a  cornerstone  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  report  is  printed  in  House  Document 
548  (80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


35    Address  Upon  Arrival  at  the  Airport  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.    February  21,  1948 


Governor  Finer o,  friends  and  fellow  citizens: 
I  am  very  happy  to  visit  Puerto  Rico  at 
last.  As  you  know,  I  planned  to  come  here 
last  year,  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Now  I  am 
making  the  trip  I  have  anticipated  with  so 


much  pleasure.  For  a  brief  time— almost 
too  short  a  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say — I  can 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  your  island,  your  rich 
cultural  traditions,  and  your  gracious  hos- 
pitality, and  I  can  see  for  myself  the  great 
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progress  you  are  making  in  improving  the 
welfare  of  your  people. 

I  am  anxious,  too,  to  talk  with  Governor 
Pinero,  President  of  the  Senate  Mufioz- 
Marin,  and  others  of  your  able  leaders.  One 
of  my  great  satisfactions  was  the  nomination 
of  my  good  friend  Senor  Pinero  to  be  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  local  self-government,  and  the 
nomination  of  an  island-born  Governor  was 
a  significant  step  toward  the  increasing  meas- 
ure of  self-government  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
which  we  are  all  committed. 

I  have  been  keenly  interested  in  Puerto 
Rico  for  many  years.  I  know  of  the  many 
strides  you  have  made  and  something  about 
the  problems  you  face  and  have  overcome. 
In  these  efforts,  the  people  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  of  Puerto  Rico  have  been 
allied  as  partners.  The  Federal  Government 
has  supplied  financial  help.  But  your  own 
efforts,  especially  during  the  past  few  years, 
have  enlarged  the  economic  opportunities  of 
your  people,  have  attracted  new  industries, 
and  have  improved  your  educational  and 
health  facilities. 

This  is  a  relationship  which  is  mutually 
beneficial.  It  is  the  democratic  way  of  col- 
laboration between  friendly  peoples.  It  rep- 
resents what  the  American  people  are  trying 
to  encourage  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a 
relationship  in  which  we  take  pride  because 
the  services  we  perform  for  each  other  are 
directed  toward  raising  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing of  all  your  people. 

Your  program  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development,  your  inducements  to  ag- 
ricultural enterprise,  your  program  of  train- 
ing and  placement  for  young  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  go  to  the  mainland 
are  all  highly  resourceful  and  give  to  the 
continental  United  States  and  to  all  the 
world  an  example  of  American  democracy 
working  effectively  to  meet  and  solve  its 
problems. 


I  want  to  say  to  you  parenthetically  that 
we  are  very  lucky  to  have  at  this  time  our 
able  and  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  cooperating  in  all  these  things. 

What  has  been  accomplished  so  far  is  only 
a  beginning.  Cooperation  between  insular 
governments  and  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  should  increase.  It  should  have  the 
form  of  friendly  help  from  the  continent.  It 
should  also  be  based  on  the  capability  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  help  themselves. 
The  progress  made  on  the  island  in  the  past 
few  years  demonstrates  beyond  question 
your  ability  to  do  so. 

Within  this  framework,  the  peoples  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland  have  a  unique 
demonstration  for  the  world.  Differing 
languages  and  differing  cultural  back- 
grounds are  not  an  obstacle  to  democratic 
unity.  Such  differences  can  provide  the 
basis  for  a  richer  and  stronger  democracy. 
"Freedom"  is  a  word  which  is  found  in  every 
language.  "Equality"  means  more  than 
mere  political  emancipation.  I  have  said  to 
the  Congress  several  times — and  I  repeat  it 
here — that  the  Puerto  Rican  people  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
Puerto  Rico's  political  relationship  to  the 
continental  United  States. 

Too  often  we  have  had  our  attention  di- 
rected to  Puerto  Rico's  problems.  We  have 
heard  all  too  little  of  your  achievements. 
In  less  than  half  a  century  you  have  raised 
your  wages  and  standard  of  living,  have  de- 
veloped universal  free  schooling,  highways, 
hospitals,  utilities,  and  all  the  other  institu- 
tions of  modern  society.  More  than  that — 
today,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Pifiero  and  President  of  the  Senate  Mufioz- 
Marin — you  are  presenting  an  example  to 
the  world  of  modern  democracy  acting 
through  your  elected  representatives  to  bet- 
ter your  living  conditions,  to  provide  em- 
ployment, education,  health,  and  economic 
security  for  yourselves  and  your  children. 
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In  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland,  we 
Americans  are  seeking  and  finding  the  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  in  the  democratic, 
American  way — by  courage,  imagination, 
cooperation.  Imagination  gives  us  the  vi- 
sion to  see  our  problems  clearly.  Courage 
makes  us  bold — bold  to  act  as  the  needs  of 
the  people  require,  cooperation  keeps  us 
working  together  so  that  our  united  strength 
overcomes  all  obstacles. 

This  is  the  democratic  approach  to  the 
problem  of  national  existence  in  the  modern 
world.  It  is  the  effort  of  your  people  to  use 
the  instrument  of  government  to  better  each 
person's  way  of  life,  which  identifies  Puerto 
Rico  and  its  people  with  the  continental 


United  States. 

We  have  a  great  common  heritage.  We 
are  trying  to  solve  similar  problems  in  a 
similar  way.  My  message  to  you  today  is 
one  of  good  will,  of  pride  in  your  achieve- 
ments as  a  part  of  our  national  family,  and 
of  optimism  for  the  future.  As  you  go  on 
to  an  ever  increasing  measure  of  participa- 
tion in  the  guidance  of  your  own  destiny,  I 
bring  you  the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of 
all  our  fellow  Americans,  who  share  your 
problems  and  rejoice  in  your  success. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:30  a.m.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Jesus  T.  Pifiero,  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico.  Later  he  referred  to  Luis 
Munoz-Marin,  President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Senate. 


36    Remarks  in  St.  Thomas  on  a  Visit  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
February  22,  1948 


Governor  Hastie,  fellow  citizens  and  friends: 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here  visiting  these 
beautiful  islands.  The  harbor  here  at  Char- 
lotte Amalie  surely  must  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  come  here  to  call 
upon  my  friend.  Governor  Hastie,  and  see 
the  many  fine  things  he  is  doing  for  you  and 
for  all  of  us.  He  is  a  very  unusual  Governor. 
I  wonder  how  many  Governors  have  drafted 
an  Organic  Act,  then  served  as  a  Federal 
judge  interpreting  the  act  and  finally  served 
as  Governor  administering  the  act.? 

We  are  celebrating  a  significant  historical 
event  today.  One  hundred  years  ago,  the 
man  who  was  then  Governor  issued  a  dec- 
laration which  freed  the  slaves  in  what  was 
then  the  Danish  West  Indies.  It  was  an 
enlightened  document  in  more  ways  than 
one,  for  it  provided  for  housing  and  care  of 
the  freedmen  for  an  interim  period. 

We  can  all  learn  from  this  episode  in  his- 
tory. Freedom  has  many  forms  and  it  has 
been  won  and  lost  many  times.    The  Eman- 


cipation Proclamation  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  dated  15  years  before  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  the  United  States;  but  it  was 
72  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  struggle  for  freedom  is  unending 
and  documents  alone  do  not  conclude  it. 

Here  in  the  Virgin  Islands  the  continuing 
efiFort  to  expand  freedom  is  going  on  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  your  own  Insular  Government.  We  are 
trying  to  stabilize  and  develop  the  economy 
and  improve  living  conditions.  An  in- 
creased measure  of  self-government  and  bet- 
ter living  conditions  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Now  that  postwar  travel  conditions  are 
improving,  I  hope  that  more  and  more  con- 
tinental Americans  will  discover  and  come  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  I 
know  they  will  enjoy  themselves  and  bring 
you  prosperity  and  continued  happiness. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11  a.m.  at  Emancipa- 
tion Park  in  Charlotte  Amalie.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  William  H.  Hastie,  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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37    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Housing. 
February  23,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  next  few  weeks  legislation  author- 
izing rent  control  and  emergency  financial 
aids  for  housing  construction  will  expire. 
The  Congress  should  extend  and  improve 
this  essential  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  enact  urgently  needed  new  hous- 
ing legislation.  The  objective  should  be  an 
integrated  program  to  assist  in  obtaining 
more  housing  at  lower  cost,  both  in  the  im- 
mediate future  and  for  the  long  run. 

This  program  should  be  based  on  the 
needs  of  all  our  people  for  housing,  the 
ability  of  the  housing  industry  to  meet  those 
needs,  the  most  practical  and  effective 
method  of  giving  Federal  assistance,  and  the 
urgent  necessity  for  reducing  costs  and  prices 
in  the  housing  field.  I  am  glad  that  the  Con- 
gress through  several  of  its  Committees  has 
been  making  an  extensive  study  of  these 
matters. 

Today,  far  too  many  of  our  families  are 
living  in  sub-standard  housing,  in  painfully 
cramped  quarters,  or  doubled  up  with  friends 
or  relatives.  Over  five  million  of  our  present 
homes  are  below  minimum  standards. 
About  two  and  one-half  million  married 
couples  live  with  other  families,  a  50  per- 
cent increase  since  1940.  Large  numbers  of 
families  do  not  have  enough  space  to  give 
their  children  decent  accommodations. 
These  conditions  cannot  help  but  be  reflected 
in  unsatisfactory  home  life  and  lowered 
standards  of  health.  Their  impact  is  great- 
est on  our  low  income  families,  minority 
groups  and  new  families  started  by  veterans. 

These  are  some  of  the  symptoms  of  our 
long-range  housing  problem.  To  provide 
better  homes  for  families  now  in  sub-stand- 
ard or  cramped  housing,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased needs  of  a  growing  population,  and 


to  replace  our  supply  of  housing  as  it  wears 
out  we  must  look  ahead  to  a  long  period  of 
high  volume  construction.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  annual  average  of  more 
than  one  million  new  houses  and  apartments 
in  urban  areas  during  the  next  ten  years,  and 
in  addition  a  substantial  amount  of  housing 
in  rural  areas,  if  we  are  to  have  the  housing 
this  Nation  needs  and  can  afford.  This  will 
require  the  joint  strength  and  effort  of  man- 
agement and  labor  in  the  building  industry, 
of  private  financial  institutions  and  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments. 

As  we  make  progress  toward  this  goal,  we 
will  overcome  the  critical  housing  shortage 
by  providing  enough  dwellings  at  prices 
which  families  who  need  them  can  afford. 
At  the  same  time,  we  can  also  stabilize  the 
housing  industry  and  thus  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  preventing  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions of  the  business  cycle  in  general. 

The  expansion  of  housing  production  is 
necessary  in  this  inflationary  period,  just  as 
it  is  necessary  to  expand  the  production  of 
other  articles  in  short  supply  which  are  vitally 
needed  by  our  people.  The  critical  housing 
shortage  is  contributing  to  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  selling  price  and  rental  price  of 
housing.  While  we  need  rent  control  until 
this  shortage  can  be  overcome,  the  basic  prob- 
lem is  to  increase  housing  production  to 
eliminate  the  shortage. 

The  long-range  and  immediate  aspects  of 
the  housing  problem  are  intermingled.  We 
must  now  take  steps  both  to  increase  the 
immediate  volume  of  housing  construction 
and  to  achieve  progressively  better  housing 
at  lower  cost  over  the  years  ahead.  Without 
measures  to  achieve  both  these  objectives  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  a  serious  drop  in  hous- 
ing production.    Such  a  drop  in  production, 
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whether  now  or  later,  would  affect  and  in- 
jure the  stability  of  our  whole  economy. 
This  happened  when  housing  production  de- 
clined after  1925 — and  it  would  happen 
again.  We  must  take  steps  now  to  assure 
stable  housing  production  at  high  levels,  as 
an  essential  part  of  our  determination  to 
maintain  an  economy  of  maximum  employ- 
ment and  production. 

During  1947  nearly  one  million  housing 
units  were  added  to  our  housing  supply. 
About  835  thousand  of  these  were  new 
houses  or  apartments  and  an  additional  150 
thousand  were  obtained  by  conversion  or 
temporary  construction.  This  volume  of 
construction  was  an  excellent  accomplish- 
ment. 

In  other  respects  the  1947  achievement 
was  not  so  satisfactory.  Not  enough  of  the 
housing  produced  was  for  rent.  Too  much 
of  it  was  priced  beyond  the  means  of  those 
who  needed  it  most. 

Less  than  15  percent  of  the  new  housing 
built  in  1947  was  rental  housing.  This  was 
well  below  the  average  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  falls  far  short  of  present  needs. 
The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  shortage  of 
housing  for  rent  is  far  more  acute  than  that 
of  housing  for  sale. 

The  housing  made  available  in  1947  was 
too  high-priced  for  millions  of  our  people  to 
buy  or  rent.  Some  progress  was  made  to- 
ward building  houses  which  the  middle- 
income  groups  could  afford.  But  almost  no 
housing  at  all  was  built  for  low-income 
families. 

These  facts  should  guide  us  as  we  lay  out 
our  program  for  this  year  and  the  years 
ahead. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact  at 
the  present  session  legislation  directed  to- 
ward five  objectives. 

I.  To  continue  and  strengthen  rent 
control. 


2.  To  stimulate  a  higher  volume  of  home 
building  on  a  sustained  basis,  v^th  special 
emphasis  on  rental  housing,  and  with  proper 
safeguards  against  possible  inflationary 
effects. 

3.  To  reduce  building  costs. 

4.  To  assist  communities  in  providing 
low-rent  housing  for  families  in  the  lowest- 
income  groups. 

5.  To  aid  cities  in  rebuilding  and  modern- 
izing run-down  areas. 

This  program  will  help  to  combat  those 
elements  of  the  inflation  which  stem  from 
the  housing  shortage.  By  concentrating 
more  upon  the  housing  needs  of  middle- 
income  and  low-income  families,  it  will 
broaden  the  market  for  housing  and  thus 
safeguard  us  against  a  serious  drop  in  hous- 
ing production  in  the  years  ahead.  And  it 
will  advance  us  far  toward  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American  family. 

Rent  control 

The  acute  shortage  of  rental  housing 
makes  it  imperative  to  continue  emergency 
rent  control. 

The  want-ad  sections  of  metropolitan 
newspapers  still  contain  desperate  pleas  by 
families  seeking  apartments.  On  the  aver- 
age those  rents  which  were  eliminated  from 
control  by  the  present  law  have  risen  more 
than  60  percent.  Tenants  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  receiving  notices  from 
landlords  that  their  rents  will  be  substan- 
tially raised  if  rent  control  legislation  is 
allowed  to  expire  on  February  29th. 

On  numerous  occasions,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  serious  effect  that  large  increases  in 
rents  would  have  upon  the  excessively  high 
cost  of  living  for  millions  of  our  families. 
Rent  accounts  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
budget  of  low-income  families — the  families 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  high  cost  of 
living. 
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The  recent  declines  in  certain  prices  in 
the  commodity  markets  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  valid  reason  for  failing  to  continue  and 
strengthen  rent  control.  The  cost  of  living 
is  still  so  much  higher  than  it  should  be 
that  we  cannot  allow  price  reductions  that 
may  be  achieved  in  some  elements  of  the 
cost  of  living  to  be  cancelled  out  by  increases 
in  rents. 

I  recommended  therefore  that  rent  control 
legislation  be  extended  at  least  through  April 
30, 1949. 

In  extending  this  legislation  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  provide  vitally  needed  en- 
forcement authority  which  is  now  lacking. 
The  enforcement  provisions  of  the  present 
law  are  so  inadequate  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  enforce 
rent  ceilings  or  for  most  tenants  to  protect 
themselves. 

The  Office  of  the  Housing  Expediter  esti- 
mates that  in  twelve  cities  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  period 
from  June  15  through  November  15,  1947, 
rents  were  raised  illegally  on  from  6  to  21 
percent  of  the  units.  In  the  city  of  Boston, 
for  example,  14  percent  of  the  rental  units 
had  illegal  rent  increases. 

The  large  number  of  over-ceiling  viola- 
tions under  the  present  law  is  due  primarily 
to  the  elimination  of  the  authority  which 
the  Housing  Expediter  previously  had  to 
bring  treble  damage  suits  and  to  protect 
tenants  from  being  evicted  for  refusing  to 
pay  over-ceiling  rents. 

Most  tenants  do  not  have  the  knowledge 
or  funds  to  bring  effective  legal  action  in 
their  own  defense.  Even  those  who  could 
bring  suit  hestitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of 
blacklisting  or  other  forms  of  retaliation  by 
landlords. 

The  new  legislation,  therefore,  should 
provide  adequate  authority  to  enable  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  law,  and  appro- 


priations should  be  sufficient  for  an  adequate 
enforcement  staff. 

The  legislation  also  should  protect  those 
tenants — ^more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in 
number — who  have  agreed  to  the  so-called 
voluntary  15  percent  increases  provided  for 
under  the  present  law.  These  families  have 
no  protection  beyond  December  31,  1948. 
They  should  be  given  protection  at  their 
present  rents  for  the  duration  of  the  new 
law. 

Provisions  should,  of  course,  be  continued 
for  adjusting  rents  to  correct  inequities  and 
to  compensate  for  increased  operating  costs. 
It  is  important  also  to  continue  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  decontrol  of  rents  in  indi- 
vidual communities  as  local  shortages  are 
relieved.  During  the  past  year  a  number 
of  areas  have  been  decontrolled  as  condi- 
tions permitted.  This  orderly  transition 
should  be  continued  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 

Higher  volume  housing  construction  with 
special  emphasis  on  rental  housing 

To  achieve  an  increased  volume  of  con- 
struction in  1948,  and  a  higher  proportion 
of  rental  housing,  the  Government  should 
continue  its  financial  aids,  with  appropriate 
modifications,  and  should  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  proper  distribution  of  the  supply 
of  building  materials. 

For  the  last  fourteen  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  incentive  and  support 
to  the  construction  of  housing  through  as- 
sistance to  private  loans  for  home  building. 
These  credit  aids  have  been  temporarily 
modified  and  liberalized  in  recent  years  to 
fit  the  housing  needs  of  the  war  and  post- 
war periods,  and  especially  to  aid  veterans. 

These  aids  have  been  signally  successful 
in  stimulating  a  high  volume  of  home  build- 
ing. They  should  be  continued  and  modi- 
fied to  assist  in  meeting  current  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  to  move  toward  a  sound 
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long-run  system  of  Government  assistance 
to  housing  credit.  In  particular  they  should 
be  revised  to  provide  relatively  more  incen- 
tive during  the  next  year  for  the  construction 
of  rental  housing  than  for  the  construction 
of  housing  for  sale.  In  addition,  careful 
safeguards  should  be  provided  against  in- 
flationary impacts. 

My  recommendations  w^ith  respect  to  credit 
aids  fall  into  three  groups.  First,  I  recom- 
mend the  extension  and  revision  on  a  transi- 
tional basis  of  Tide  VI  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  containing  t}ie  principal  emergency 
credit  provisions. 

Title  VI  should  be  extended,  w^ith  modifi- 
cations, for  one  year  to  March  31,  1949,  v^ith 
an  increase  of  $2  billion  of  insurance  au- 
thorization. Half  of  this  amount  should  be 
specifically  allocated  for  insuring  loans  for 
rental  housing.  To  increase  the  proportion 
of  rental  housing,  the  statutory  basis  for  in- 
suring loans  should  be  made  less  liberal  on 
housing  built  for  sale  w^hile  the  present  basis 
for  rental  housing  projects  should  be  retained 
subject  to  provisions  v^hich  w^ould  prevent 
giving  support  to  further  cost  increases. 

Second,  I  recommend  that  Federal  sup- 
port for  home  mortgage  loans  in  the  form  of 
a  secondary  market  be  continued,  but  modi- 
fied to  introduce  adequate  safeguards  against 
inflationary  effects. 

For  this  purpose  I  recommend  the  further 
consolidation  of  Government  housing  activi- 
ties in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  by  placing  the  secondary  market  au- 
thority in  that  Agency.  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  v^ould  continue  the 
present  secondary  market  for  loans  guaran- 
teed by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  would  reestablish  a  secondary  market 
for  those  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  purchases  of  mortgages  by  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  limited  to  local  situations 


w^here  the  absence  of  suflScient  credit  is  en- 
dangering home  production  or  availability 
of  houses  to  veterans,  and  w^here  government 
support  w^ill  not  result  in  higher  costs  and 
prices  or  unsound  credit  standards. 

This  standby  secondary  mortgage  market 
vs^ill  give  assurance  to  lenders  of  a  source  of 
liquidity  in  time  of  need  and  thereby  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  stability  of  in- 
terest rates  and  the  supply  of  necessary  credit. 

Third,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
provide  a  sound  incentive  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rental  housing  in  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment insurance  of  an  adequate  return 
on  direct  investment  in  large-scale  rental 
projects  v^ith  supervised  rent  schedules. 
Such  a  yield  insurance  plan  should  encourage 
substantial  investment  of  private  capital  in 
v^ell  planned  rental  housing. 

The  long-range  housing  legislation  v^hich 
has  been  before  the  Congress  for  some  time 
contains  additional  proposals  for  stimulating 
large-scale  rental  housing  vv^hich  should  be 
enacted. 

In  addition  to  these  various  forms  of 
credit  assistance,  the  Government  can  en- 
courage a  high  volume  of  home  building  by 
improving  the  distribution  of  scarce  raw- 
materials  to  building  materials  manufac- 
turers. 

As  part  of  the  anti-inflation  program,  I 
recommended  last  November  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  permit  the  alloca- 
tion of  important  materials,  including  hous- 
ing materials,  in  extremely  short  supply.  In 
the  absence  of  such  legislation  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  attempting  to  develop  vol- 
untary industry-wide  agreements  to  channel 
more  raw  materials  into  the  production  of 
scarce  housing  items,  such  as  nails  and  cast 
iron  soil  pipe.  I  am  still  convinced  that 
allocation  authority  to  supplement  these 
voluntary  measures  would  make  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  rapid  and  effective  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  supply  of  building  materials. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  the  supply  of 
many  building  materials  must  be  perma- 
nently expanded  to  make  possible  a  con- 
tinuous high  volume  of  construction  at  lower 
costs.  As  a  practical  measure  toward  this 
end  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  co- 
operation with  other  government  agencies, 
will  regularly  prepare  long-range  estimates 
of  building  materials  requirements. 

All  these  measures  are  designed  to  assure 
a  high  volume  of  housing  construction.  But 
this  high  volume  cannot  be  maintained,  nor 
can  we  produce  housing  that  the  bulk  of  our 
families  can  afford,  unless  building  costs  are 
lowered. 

Lower  building  costs 

To  obtain  good  housing  at  reasonable 
prices  requires  broad-scale  efforts  to  reduce 
building  costs.  The  basic  problem  facing 
the  housing  industry  in  this  regard  is  to 
achieve  the  constant  improvements  in  pro- 
ductive efficiency  characteristic  of  other  great 
industries  of  our  country. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  few  years,  as  labor  and  management 
alike  have  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities 
for  long-run  efficiency  inherent  in  stabilized 
housing  production  at  high  levels.  Large- 
scale  operations,  both  on  the  building  site 
and  in  factories,  have  demonstrated  possibili- 
ties for  significant  reductions  in  cost.  In 
addition,  some  coordination  has  been 
achieved  in  the  sizes  of  materials  and  house- 
hold equipment.  This  permits  small-scale 
builders  as  well  as  large  to  lower  costs 
through  simplified  assembling  of  houses. 

We  can  expect  further  progress  as  these 
advances  are  more  widely  adopted  and  as 
further  innovations  are  developed.  The 
Government  can  assist  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  vigorous  program  of  research  to  de- 
velop new  building  materials  and  more  effi- 
cient building  methods,  on  which  the  build- 


ing industry  has  made  an  encouraging  start, 
can  be  aided  by  the  Government,  particularly 
through  such  research  agencies  as  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory. In  addition  the  Government  can 
assist  the  industry  through  a  sound  program 
of  research  concerning  the  housing  market 
and  related  community  development  prob- 
lems. I  recommend  that  the  Congress  pro- 
vide authority  and  funds  for  an  integrated 
program  of  building  research,  recognizing 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  in  the  housing  field 
and  related  interest  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  agencies  in  the  more 
general  field  of  construction,  and  using  the 
best  research  facilities  available  throughout 
the  Government. 

The  use  of  modern  methods  and  materials, 
large-scale  operations,  and  improved  work- 
ing techniques  are  hampered  in  some  com- 
munities by  obsolete  and  restrictive  require- 
ments embodied  in  local  building  codes. 
These  codes  should  be  rapidly  modernized 
to  permit  the  prompt  use  of  proved  and  safe 
technical  advances. 

Many  communities  have  already  made 
substantial  improvements  in  their  codes. 
The  Federal  Government's  research  program 
should  assist  further  improvement  by  testing 
building  materials  and  methods  and  deter- 
mining proper  performance  standards. 
Agencies  of  the  Government  will  also  con- 
tinue to  promote  better  building  codes  by 
working  with  state  and  local  officials  and 
with  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  full  development  of  large-scale  opera- 
tions, both  on-site  construction  and  prefabri- 
cation,  has  been  delayed  by  serious  gaps  in 
financing  methods.  In  the  case  of  on-site 
construction  I  recommend  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  authorized  to  guarantee  loans  for 
working  capital  during  the  period  before 
regular  mortgage  loan  financing  is  available. 
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In  the  case  of  prefabrication  I  recommend 
that  the  Government's  present  power  to  guar- 
antee production  loans  should  be  extended 
to  cover  the  entire  period  between  the  time 
the  house  is  started  in  the  plant  and  its  erec- 
tion on  the  site. 

Cooperatives  have  been  effective  in  lower- 
ing costs  in  many  parts  of  our  economy. 
Farm  cooperatives  are  a  notable  example.  I 
recommend  that  special  provision  be  made 
by  the  Congress  for  insuring  loans  to  housing 
cooperatives. 

Another  promising  means  for  reducing 
costs  of  construction  is  to  improve  the  mar- 
keting system  for  building  materials,  which 
in  many  respects  is  now  unduly  complicated 
and  cosdy.  This  problem  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  industry  to  establish  a  system 
adequate  to  distribute  at  low  cost  the  large 
volume  of  materials  required  to  meet  our 
housing  needs. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  attacking  unlawful  ob- 
stacles to  free  competition  in  the  housing 
industry.  Restraints  on  channels  of  distribu- 
tion, price-fixing,  and  other  practices  in  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws  add  to  the  cost  of 
housing.  More  vigorous  enforcement  of 
these  laws  depends  upon  the  appropriation 
by  the  Congress  of  additional  funds  that 
have  been  requested  for  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

There  are  also  possibilities  for  cost  reduc- 
tion through  higher  labor  productivity  as  the 
skill  of  building  workers  is  increased  and 
efficient  methods  are  more  rapidly  adopted. 
As  in  other  industries,  labor  costs  per  unit 
can  be  reduced  by  these  means  without  low- 
ering the  annual  earnings  of  workers.  I  am 
sure  that  labor  and  management  understand 
and  accept  these  principles  and  recognize 
that  their  effectiveness  depends  upon  uninter- 
rupted high  volume  production  of  housing. 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  cooperate  fully 
with  each  other  to  achieve  these  ends. 


A  complete  housing  program  must  deal 
with  rural  housing.  Financial  aids  should 
be  developed  for  rural  housing  as  well  as 
city  housing.  In  addition,  the  technical 
building  services  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  farmers  should  be 
expanded.  This  will  enable  farmers  to  do 
more  of  their  own  building,  and  reduce  the 
high  costs  necessarily  incurred  when  city 
builders  are  asked  to  do  the  relatively  small- 
scale  work  involved  in  building  or  remodel- 
ling farm  houses.  I  again  recommend  the 
enactment  of  the  provisions  for  rural  housing 
contained  in  the  comprehensive  housing 
legislation  which  has  long  been  before  the 
Congress. 

All  of  these  measures  will  result  in  pro- 
gressively lower  cost  and  higher  quality 
housing.  Some  should  be  effective  in  the 
near  future,  such  as  the  standardization  of 
design,  dimensions  and  methods  of  assembly 
of  home  building  materials  and  equipment. 
Others  will  take  longer  to  be  fully  developed. 
All  should  be  strongly  encouraged  by  the 
Government. 

Low  rent  housing  for  families  in  the  lowest 
income  groups 

The  measures  for  cost  reduction  which  I 
have  recommended — even  when  they  become 
fully  effective — will  not  provide  adequate 
housing  within  the  reach  of  our  lowest  in- 
come families.  The  private  housing  industry 
cannot  in  the  foreseeable  future  provide  de- 
cent housing  for  these  families.  Their  in- 
comes are  far  too  low  to  cover  the  cost  of 
new  housing  of  any  adequate  standard. 
They  are  too  low  to  cover  even  the  cost  of 
decent  second-hand  housing. 

We  have  a  national  responsibility  to  assure 
that  decent  housing  is  available  to  all  our 
people.  We  should  replace  present  housing 
which  is  a  menace  to  health  and  safety  with 
simple  but  adequate  housing  at  rents  which 
low-income  families  can  afford.    To  do  this 
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we  must  resume  the  program  of  public  aid 
to  low-rent  housing,  first  authorized  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Under  this  program,  tested  by  experience, 
local  public  agencies  construct  and  operate 
the  housing,  and  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  funds  necessary  to  permit  low 
rents.  Communities  also  contribute  by  pro- 
viding exemption  from  local  taxes.  The 
costs  to  the  Federal  and  local  governments 
have  been  modest  in  comparison  with  the 
benefits  achieved,  not  only  for  low-income 
families  but  also  for  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize 
sufficient  Federal  funds  to  permit  construc- 
tion by  local  housing  authorities  of  100,000 
public  housing  units  each  year  for  the  next 
five  years. 

The  limits  on  the  cost  of  construction  per 
unit  set  by  present  law  would  not  permit  the 
development  of  low-rent  housing  projects 
under  any  cost  level  likely  to  be  achieved  in 
the  post-war  period.  The  law  should  be 
amended  to  adjust  these  cost  limitations  to 
post-war  conditions,  and  also  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  of  the  law  which  restrict  the 
use  of  the  housing  to  low-income  families,  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  units  for 
families  of  larger  size,  and  to  extend  certain 
preferences  to  veterans. 

Public  housing  is  an  essential  element  in 
our  total  program.  Even  when  these  500,- 
000  units  have  been  built,  we  will  still  have 
far  to  go  to  rehouse  our  lowest  income 
groups. 

Urban  redevelopment 

The  redevelopment  of  the  central  areas  of 
our  cities,  now  too  often  blighted  and  decay- 
ing, is  of  primary  importance  for  our  hous- 
ing program.  Housing  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  In  planning  residential  areas,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  such  items  as 
transportation,  shopping  centers,  schools  and 


playgrounds.  Some  sections  of  our  cities 
must  be  replanned  and  rebuilt  to  be  fit  places 
for  modern  living. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  cities  to  start 
this  work  and  to  encourage  participation  by 
private  capital,  we  should  now  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  a  program  to  assist  in  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blighted  areas. 
The  task  of  assembling  and  clearing  land  in 
these  areas  and  making  it  ready  for  rebuild- 
ing is  great,  and  the  need  is  urgent.  The 
costs  will  be  beyond  the  financial  means  of 
most  cities.  I  recommend  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  give  Federal  assistance,  to  be 
combined  with  local  resources,  to  permit  the 
assembly  and  clearance  of  land  in  such  areas. 
Federal  aid  for  this  purpose  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  comprehensive  housing  legis- 
lation which  I  have  previously  recom- 
mended. 

While  major  expenditures  of  this  type 
should  be  deferred  at  present,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  now  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  enter  into 
the  necessary  financial  arrangements  so  that 
cities  may  proceed  with  their  plans  and  be 
ready  to  undertake  their  projects  as  rapidly 
as  economic  conditions  and  local  situations 
permit. 

Conclusion 

The  program  of  action  I  have  recom- 
mended is  designed  to  meet  the  immediate 
housing  needs  of  the  Nation  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lay  a  sound  basis  for  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  program,  each  part 
of  which  is  necessary. 

Many  of  the  proposals  which  I  have  rec- 
ommended are  contained  in  housing  legisla- 
tion which  has  long  been  before  the  Con- 
gress. These  proposals  have  received  long 
study  by  many  committees  of  the  Congress. 
In  recent  months  the  other  proposals  that  I 
have  here  made,  as  well,  have  been  carefully 
studied  and  their  need  demonstrated.    The 
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way  has  therefore  been  paved  for  speedy 
action  on  the  entire  housing  program  that  I 
here  recommend  and  most  of  which  I  have 
recommended  before. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  elements  of 
this  comprehensive  housing  program  which 
are  most  urgently  needed — such  as  the  pro- 
vision of  publicly-aided  low-rent  housing — 
have  been  subject  to  opposition  based  upon 
unfounded  fears  and  upon  errors  about  the 
facts.  These  elements  of  the  program 
should  not  be  put  aside.  Such  action  would 
result  in  a  fragmentary  housing  program 
which  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  past,  we  have  proceeded  separately 
on  short-range  and  long-range  proposals. 
Now  we  must  recognize  the  need  for  shap- 


ing the  long-  and  short-range  legislation  with 
reference  to  each  other.  We  must  adopt 
them  together  so  that  they  may  work  to- 
gether. We  must  make  orderly  progress, 
not  a  staggering  uncertain  series  of  starts  and 
halts. 

We  have  learned  much  in  the  last  decade 
about  the  ways  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
our  great  Nation.  We  should  now  act  on 
this  knowledge  through  farsighted  legisla- 
tion by  the  Government  and  farsighted 
planning  by  all  who  work  in  the  building 
industry. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  For  the  President's  statements  upon  signing 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1948  and  the  Housing 
Act  of  1948,  see  Items  58  and  172. 


38    Remarks  at  Government  House,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 
February  23,  1948 


Governor  Hastie,  Administrator  Taylor,  fel- 
low citizens  and  friends: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  visit  St.  Croix  and  to 
see  for  myself  what  this  part  of  our  American 
family  is  doing  to  meet  our  common  prob- 
lems. I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
beauty  of  this  island,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  my  friends  is  more 
than  justified. 

Here,  I  know,  our  American  way  of  work- 
ing together  toward  peace  and  prosperity 
will  bring  results  we  can  all  enjoy.  Gov- 
ernor Hastie  and  the  Federal  agencies  are 
working  together  both  here  and  in  Wash- 
ington to  improve  the  use  of  St.  Croix's 
many  assets,  and  to  develop  new  ones. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Company  is  our  great- 
est hope  for  the  stabilization  of  the  economy 


of  St.  Croix,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  recharter  it.  The  new  era 
of  air  travel  should  mean  much  to  the  is- 
lands, particularly  to  St.  Croix  with  its  splen- 
did airport  possibilities.  Vacationists  and 
tourists  will  travel  more  and  more  to  the 
Caribbean,  and  to  our  own  American  soil  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  must  all  be  ready  with  enterprise  and 
courage  to  make  the  most  of  these  new  de- 
velopments, and  through  them  to  reach  the 
higher  standard  of  living  we  all  strive  for. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  your  fellow 
Americans,  who  watch  with  constant  inter- 
est your  efforts  to  meet  problems  which  are 
familiar  to  them,  too. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12  noon  in  Christian- 
sted.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  William 
H.  Hastie,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Harry  E.  Taylor,  Administrator  of  St.  Croix. 
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39    Statement  by  the  President  on  Palestine. 
February  24,  1948 


THE  PALESTINE  problem  has  been,  and 
is,  the  deep  concern  of  this  Government.  It 
has  been  given  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  me,  the  Cabinet,  and  other  responsible 
Government  officials.  The  U.S.  position  has 
been  developed  through  long  and  exhaustive 


study  and  many  consultations.  This  position 
has  been  accurately  presented  by  Ambassador 
Austin  in  his  speech  before  the  Security 
Council  today. 

note:  Ambassador  Austin's  speech  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  printed  in 
the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  i8,  p.  294). 


40    Radio  Remarks  Opening  the  Red  Cross  Fund 
Campaign.    February  29,  1948 

[  Broadcast  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  at  lo  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  citizens: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  not  about 
affairs  of  state,  but  about  that  good  friend 
of  humanity — the  Red  Cross. 

As  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  examine 
its  program  and  its  financial  requirements. 

Its  greatest  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  belongs  to  the  people.  It  reaches  into 
every  community  of  our  land.  An  average 
of  one  person  in  every  family  in  the  United 
States  now  holds  a  junior  or  a  senior  Red 
Cross  membership.  Such  v^idespread  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people  tells  its  own  story. 

It  is  inspiring  just  to  review  the  role  of 
this  farflung  organization.  With  the  Red 
Cross  it  is  not  a  question  of  doing  merely 
one  job  well.  Its  program  has  many  impor- 
tant parts.  The  Red  Cross  must  be  ready  at 
all  times  to  move  and  act  simultaneously  on 
widely  varying  programs.  In  all  it  does, 
service  to  humanity  is  its  main  objective  as 
well  as  its  sole  reward. 

An  example  of  how  the  Red  Cross  oper- 
ates along  so  many  fronts  is  revealed  in  one 
of  its  reports  to  me.  Recently  it  launched 
a  national  blood  program,  and  the  first  re- 
gional blood  center  to  be  opened  in  this  new 


service  was  dedicated  last  January  12th. 
During  the  same  week  the  Red  Cross  was 
aiding  the  victims  of  six  separate  disasters 
in  widely  scattered  sections.  Some  had  just 
occurred.  Work  on  others  was  in  the  final 
stages.  These  catastrophes  included  a  gulf 
coast  hurricane,  a  flood  in  Oregon,  New 
England  forest  fires,  a  plane  crash  in  Georgia, 
a  southeastern  tornado.  At  the  same  time 
aid  was  being  given  to  distressed  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indians  in  the  Far  West. 

As  always,  the  families  caught  in  these 
emergencies  were  dealt  with  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  Yet  the  Red  Cross  was  able  to 
carry  out  all  these  assignments  without  the 
slightest  interruption  in  launching  its  new 
blood  program. 

When  catastrophe  strikes,  the  Red  Cross 
moves  with  the  precision  of  a  well-trained 
army  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  It  pro- 
vides aid  to  stricken  people  without  weaken- 
ing their  self-respect.  Altogether,  it  has  han- 
dled 3,650  disasters  in  its  time.  These 
errands  of  mercy  represent  a  shining  chap- 
ter in  the  annals  of  relief-giving. 

The  1948  campaign  objective  totals  $75 
million.  The  results,  however,  should  be 
limited  only  by  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  people.  Certainly,  no  price  tag  can  be 
fixed  upon  the  comforts  given  or  the  hopes 
relit  by  the  Red  Cross.  Its  services,  particu- 
larly in  these  days,  are  priceless  to  our  way 
o£  life. 

So,  even  w^hen  we  add  up  the  dollars 
needed,  even  when  wc  add  up  the  pints  of 
blood  required,  even  when  we  add  up  dis- 
aster cases  handled  each  year,  all  of  us 
realize  that  the  Red  Cross  service  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  by  any  known  yard- 
stick. 

What  we  can  do  when  the  campaign  gets 
under  way  is  to  remember  the  organization's 
deeds.  Perhaps  we  can  picture  the  light  on 
the  faces  of  the  bewildered  hurricane  suffer- 
ers upon  learning  that  the  Red  Cross  would 


rebuild  their  wrecked  homes.  Perhaps  we 
can  see,  as  the  Red  Cross  workers  have  seen, 
the  gratitude  of  the  New  Englander  upon 
being  assured  that  he  would  live  after  nearly 
100  blood  transfusions,  or  the  relief  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  when  they  realized  the 
Red  Cross  would  lend  them  a  hand.  Thou- 
sands of  times  in  the  year  ahead  the  Red 
Cross  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  similar 
situations. 

In  this  great  cause  it  matters  not  how  we 
may  differ  on  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day. 
Beneath  the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  we  are  a 
united  people. 

In  this  spirit,  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
to  give  the  Red  Cross  your  wholehearted 
support. 


41    The  President's  News  Conference  at  Key  West. 
March  i,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  good  morning. 
I  thought  maybe  you  might  feel  inclined  to 
ask  a  few  questions.  I  have  no  statements 
to  make  to  you,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
Maybe  I  had  better  stand  up.  You  can  all 
sit  down. 

Q.  We  had  better  stand  up,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  would  much  rather  you 
just  sat  down  because  I  can  see  you  better. 
[Laughfer] 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Give  the  photograph  boys 
a  chance  now.  Well,  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions— sit  down — sit  down  now. 

[i.]  Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  can  we  ask 
you  first  if  there  is  any  circumstance  under 
which  American  troops  might  go  to 
Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  auswer  that  ques- 
tion. 

[2.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 


about  your  talk  yesterday  with  former  Gov- 
ernor Cox?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Had  a  Very  pleasant  visit 
with  Governor  Cox.  He  came  down  to  pay 
a  personal  call  on  me.  The  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  him,  except  as  one  of  the  audience 
which  listened  to  him  speak  in  1920,  and  I 
wasn't  very  deep  in  politics  at  that  time. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  to  make  on  the  so-called  revolt  in 
the  South? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Governor  Tuck's 
plan?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  think  this.  Every 
State  has  a  perfect  right  to  decide  on  the 

^  James  Cox,  former  Governor  of  Ohio  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1920. 

^  Governor  William  M.  Tuck  of  Virginia  had  pro- 
posed a  new  election  law  providing  for  unpledged 
presidential  electors  and  limiting  political  parties  on 
the  1948  ballot  to  those  which  were  listed  in  1944. 
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manner  in  which  it  wants  to  carry  on  its 
elections,  provided  they  are  fair,  and  pro- 
vided they  give  everybody  a  chance  to  express 
his  opinion  at  the  polls. 

Q.  Provided  they  give  everybody  the  right 
to  vote? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  To  express  his  opinion  at 
the  polls.  Everybody  who  is  entided  to  vote 
should  have  the  right  to  vote.  If  you  remem- 
ber— ^I  will  give  you  a  lecture  on  the  Consti- 
tution— the  electoral  college  was  set  up  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  the  presidential  electors 
would  be  elected  as  free  agents,  and  that 
they  would  meet  in  Washington  and  elect 
the  President.  Since  1836  that  has  not  been 
the  case.  They  have  been  elected  and  in- 
structed by  the  States  to  cast  the  ballot  a 
certain  way.  I  think  the  Virginians  want 
to  try  to  restore  the  old  constitutional  ap- 
proach to  the  thing.  Originally  it  didn't 
work  very  well. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Czechoslovakia 
and  perhaps  Finland  seem  to  be  going  down 
the  drain  in  the  classic  style.  Do  you  think 
the  time  may  have  come  for  the  Western 
powers  to  form  a  military  alliance? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  commcut  on  that  at 
this  time. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  lec- 
tures, you  have  been  promising  to  give  us 
a  lecture  on  architecture. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  I  am  saving  that  up 
for  you,  Eddie.^  When  you  get  back,  I  have 
a  very,  very  erudite  lecture  on  architecture 
that  I  think  you  will  like.  Your  paper  may 
not  like  it.     \Laughter'\ 

Joseph  A.  Fox,  Washington  Evening  Star: 
Mine,  too,  won't  like  it! 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  put  you  in  the  picture 
before.  Now  I  think  Eddie  ought  to  have 
a  chance.     \Laughter\ 

[6.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  had  any 


kind  of  report  on  the  steel  investigations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  you  need  the  anti-inflation 
program  more  than  ever? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YcS,  I  do. 

Q.  Take  the  steel  increase  as  a  good  argu- 
ment for  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I   do. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  Paul 
Leach  ^  calls  the  jackpot  question — is  it  time 
to  ask  it?     \Laughter'\     Is  it  time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  your 
candidacy  in  1948  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.  I  am  so  darned  busy  with  foreign  affairs 
and  domestic  affairs  and  other  situations  that 
have  developed  that  I  haven't  had  any  time 
to  think  about  any  presidential  campaign, 
or  anything  else,  except  that  the  presidential 
year  is  having  a  very  bad  effect  on  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  setdement  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe  our 
Senator  Pepper  would  fit  in  your  ticket  as 
vice  presidential  candidate? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commeut  to 
make  on  vice  presidential  candidates? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  question  may  be 
rather  puerile — but  if  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  convention,  would  you  serve? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  auswer  that  ques- 
tion when  it  happens — if  it  does. 

[8.]  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. I  always  sit  in  the  frying  pan,  and 
am  perfecdy  willing  to  do  it,  and  I  enjoy 
it  about  as  much  as  you  do.  Have  you  been 
well  taken  care  of,  and  well  fed,  and  are 
you  comfortably  situated  where  you  live? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  is  perfect. 

Q.  Been  wonderful. 


^Edward  T.  Folliard  of  the  Washington  Post. 


^  Paul  R.  Leach  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Q.  Been  a  wonderful  trip. 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Who  IS  the  banker?     I 
want  to  interview  him.     [Laughter] 
Q.  Joe  Short.^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Joe  Shoft? 

Q.  He  has  all  the  money — as  usual. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  the  money  in  the  bank, 
as  usual.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Nevertheless,  he  has  hired  a  bodyguard 
to  go  around  with  him. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  might  we  have 
permission  to  quote  that  statement,  that  the 
presidential  year  is  having  a  very  bad  effect 
on  all  approaches  to — then  I  stop  there 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  approaches  to  the  set- 
tlement of  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs; 
it  can't  help  but  do  that.  It's  a  situation 
which  we  have  to  face  and  meet  as  well  as 
we  can. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  not  quarreling 
with  the  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  all — ^just  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  meet,  that's  all,  because  we 
have  so  many  candidates  for  President  in  the 
Senate  and  out  of  it,  and  in  various  other 
places  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  have  an 
unbiased  and  nonpartisan  approach  to  these 
matters.    You  can't  blame  them  for  that. 

Governor  Cox  and  I  discussed  that  same 
situation.  In  the  1920  campaign  we  were 
faced  with  exactly  the  same  situation — al- 
most exactly  the  same  situation. 

Q.  In  that  year,  Mr.  President,  weren't 
there  a  number  of  candidates  in  the  Senate 
on  Capitol  Hill? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  dou't  think  so.  I 
can't  remember.  I  was  not,  as  I  said,  as 
deeply  interested  in  politics  then  as  I  am 
now.    I  had  just  returned  from  the  war. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
comment  that  you  could  make  on  the  new 
developments  in  central  Europe? 


^  Joseph  H.  Short  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  prefer  not  to  make 
any  at  this  time.     I  may  comment  on  it  later. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  been 
in  touch  with  General  Marshall  since  you 
have  been  down  here? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  have.    Every  day. 

Q.  Everyday? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Every  day,  except  when 
we  were  at  sea. 

Q.  You  mean  you  talked  to  him  by 
telephone? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  talked  to  General 
Marshall  himself,  but  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  State  Department  every  day  since 
we  have  been  away,  and  every  other  depart- 
ment nearly  in  the  Government.  I  have 
talked  personally  to  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Cabinet  since  I  have  been  away.  The 
only  thing  in  connection  with  this  that  is 
different  from  the  White  House  is  just  the 
change  of  scenery.  We  have  direct  wires 
that  go  there,  and  I  get  a  pouch  nearly  every 
day,  and  sign  just  as  many  documents  and 
make  just  as  many  decisions  as  if  I  were  sit- 
ting at  the  desk  in  the  Executive  Office. 
[At  this  point  the  President  spo^e  off  the 
record,] 

[12.]  Q.  Did  you  give  us  permission  to 
quote  that  phrase  on 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  effect  of  the  presi- 
dential year  on  the  situation  in  the  Govern- 
ment? Sure.  Everybody  knows  that.  No 
harm  in  quoting  it. 

[13.]  Q.  Talking  about  another  ship  of 
state,  do  you  think  you  might  get  a  new 
yacht  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  am  perfectly  happy 
with  this  one. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
reports  out  of  Europe  that  the  Russians  have 
made  overtures  to  you  to  meet  with  Premier 
Stalin.    Anything  to  those  reports? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  uever  heard  of  them. 
No  overtures  have  been  made  to  me  or  to 
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the  State  Department  or  to  any  other  branch 
of  the  Government  officially — or  unofficially, 
either. 

Q.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  from 
Stockholm.  Somebody  had  a  story  out  of 
Paris  and  Berlin  that  it  was  suggested  you 
meet  with  Stalin? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  saw  that  in  the  paper, 
but  that  is  the  only  place. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  told  us  in  the  past  that  if  there  is  to  be 
a  meeting  between  you  and  Mr.  Stalin,  that 
it  will  have  to  be  in  Washington? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  that  is  correct.  My 
position  on  that  hasn't  changed  a  bit. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Jim  Farley  was 
down  as  a  guest  of  the  Jefferson  Day  dinner. 
I  want  to  ask  you,  from  this  time  on  do  you 
think  that  he  will  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  party's  aflairs  than  he  has  in  the  last  few 
years? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  had  better  ask  Mr. 
Farley  that.    He  will  know  and  can  give  you 


the  answer. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
talk  of  a  $200  million  loan  to  Spain.  Has 
that  come  to  your  attention? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Haveu't  heard  about  it. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
some  of  the  problems  that — on  which  the 
approach  has  been  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  presidential  year? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  foreign  situation  in 
general,  and  the  housing  program  in  par- 
ticular at  home,  and  several  other  domestic 
matters  that  are  pending  that  should  have 
only  a  nonpartisan  approach. 
\At  this  point  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
questioning.'] 

I  made  a  dangerous  mistake  by  letting  you 
sit  down!     [Laughter] 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  news  conference  was  held  on  the  lawn  of  the 
President's  quarters  at  the  Submarine  Base,  Key 
West,  Fla.,  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  March  i,  1948. 


42     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Requesting  Extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.    March  i,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  in  its  pres- 
ent form  for  3  years,  until  June  12,  195 1. 
This  act  authorizes  the  President,  under 
well-defined  procedures  and  limitations,  to 
conclude  agreements  with  other  countries 
for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  obstacles  to  international  trade. 

For  14  years  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  been  an  essential  element  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  It  was  first 
enacted  in  1934  and  has  been  extended  by 
the  Congress  four  times,  on  each  occasion 
after  thorough  study  of  its  operation  and 
results.  It  is  well  known  to  the  American 
people  and  has  drawn  their  constant  and 


increasing  support,  regardless  of  party  affili- 
ation. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  constant  ])Opular 
support  and  repeated  congressional  approval 
is  that  the  act  has  provided  a  sound  method 
for  increasing  world  trade  through  progres- 
sive lowering  of  trade  barriers,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  living  standards  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  importance  of  the  act  is  greater  to- 
day than  it  has  ever  been.  Together  with 
other  nations,  we  are  engaged  in  a  mighty 
endeavor  to  build  a  prosperous  and  peaceful 
world.  The  financial  assistance  we  have  al- 
ready contributed,  and  the  further  aid  we 
shall  give  to  nations  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, constitute  a  tremendous  investment 
toward  world  economic  recovery.    The  Re- 
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ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  by  stimulat- 
ing an  increasing  flow  of  trade  between 
nations,  will  contribute  strongly  to  the 
achievement  of  this  objective.  Its  extension 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  complete  the  work 
we  have  begun. 

The  trade-agreements  program  contributes 
not  only  to  the  restoration  of  a  prosperous 
world  economy;  it  also  contributes  directly 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Our  people  need  to 
import  many  commodities  from  abroad;  we 
need  equally  to  export  many  of  our  products. 
Both  needs  are  served  by  agreements  which 
reduce  or  eliminate  obstacles  to  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

These  agreements  recognize  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  trade  is  a  two-way  business 
and  that  our  foreign  commerce  depends 
upon  a  balanced  relationship  between  im- 
ports and  exports.  Foreign  countries  must 
be  able  to  sell  to  us  if  they  are  to  have  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  our  exports  and  to  repay 
our  loans.  Adequate  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  producers  depend 
upon  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers  by  other 
countries.  Imports  of  goods  needed  in  this 
country  improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  people  as  consumers  at  the  same  time 
that  they  make  possible  the  maintenance  of 
markets  for  our  people  as  producers. 

Currendy,  we  are  exporting  far  more  than 
we  are  importing.  But  this  is  a  temporary 
condition  made  necessary  by  considerations 
of  overriding  importance.  The  trade-agree- 
ments program  is  a  sound  method  for 
achieving  a  more  balanced  relationship  in 
the  future  wdthin  the  broader  framework  of 
the  expanding  world  trade  so  necessary  to 
economic  reconstruction. 

In  addition,  by  contributing  to  the  lower- 
ing of  trade  barriers  the  United  States  can 
support  the  expansion  of  private  trading  as 
distinct  from  Government  trading.    The  ex- 


istence of  trade  restrictions  is  too  often  ac- 
companied by  Government  participation  in 
trading  operations — extending  even  to  trad- 
ing by  Government  agencies.  The  preserva- 
tion of  our  private  enterprise  system  at  home 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  reduction  of 
trade  restrictions  and  the  encouragement  of 
private  international  trade. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
a  proven  instrument  for  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives. Prior  to  1945  the  United  States  had 
concluded  agreements  with  29  countries, 
affecting  about  one-half  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. These  agreements  helped  greatly  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  and  to  stimulate  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries  concerned. 

Since  1945  we  have  continued  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  strains  imposed  upon  the  world 
economy  by  narrow  concepts  of  economic 
nationalism.  Last  summer  at  Geneva  the 
United  States  and  22  other  countries  con- 
cluded the  most  important  and  comprehen- 
sive trade  agreement  in  history.  By  this 
agreement  these  23  nations  agreed  to  reduce 
their  tariffs,  or  to  maintain  low  tariffs  or 
none  at  all,  on  a  wide  variety  of  products. 
The  products  affected  accounted  in  1938  for 
over  half  the  world's  international  trade. 
In  addition,  the  Geneva  agreement  included 
commitments  to  curb  the  use  of  other  trade 
restrictions,  such  as  import  quotas  and  pref- 
erential treatment  of  imports  from  one  coun- 
try as  against  those  from  another. 

This  agreement  is  a  landmark  in  inter- 
national economic  relations.  Never  before 
have  so  many  nations  combined  in  such  an 
intensive  effort  to  reduce  barriers  to  trade. 
While  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  bene- 
fits of  the  agreement  can  be  fully  felt,  it  is 
clear  that  it  will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  to 
the  recovery  of  the  world  economy. 

We  expect  that  many  other  countries  will 
wish  to  join  the  Geneva  agreement.    The 
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continuance  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  play  its  part  in  extending  this  reduc- 
tion of  trade  barriers  to  these  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  we  shall  need  the  authority  of 
the  act  to  make  appropriate  revisions  in  the 
Geneva  agreement  as  they  are  made  neces- 
sary by  changing  w^orld  conditions. 

The  trade-agreements  authority  WAX  also 
be  needed  to  enable  us,  in  concert  v^ith  other 
nations,  to  carry  out  the  International  Trade 
Organization  charter,  now  being  completed 
at  Habana.  The  United  States  has  actively 
sponsored  the  creation  of  this  Organization 
to  encourage  the  conduct  of  trade  between 
nations  on  fair  and  liberal  principles  and  to 
provide  a  forum  where  nations  can  consult 
on  points  of  economic  difference  and  on  co- 
operative measures  to  solve  common  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  proposed  charter, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  at  a 
later  date,  includes  as  one  of  its  cardinal 
points  the  undertaking  that  all  member 
countries  will  stand  ready  to  negotiate  for 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers on  a  reciprocal  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous basis.  The  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  will  enable  us  to 
carry  out  this  undertaking. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  convinced  that 
we  should  continue  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  positive  benefits  to 
world  trade,  to  United  States  export  indus- 
tries and  agriculture,  and  to  our  domestic 
consumers  are  beyond  question.  Further- 
more, we  need  have  no  fear  of  serious  harm 
to  any  domestic  producer.  An  expanding 
foreign  trade  promotes  the  most  efficient  use 
of  our  productive  resources  and  contributes 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  whole 
Nation. 


In  addition,  the  interests  of  domestic 
producers  are  carefully  protected  in  the 
negotiation  of  each  trade  agreement.  I  as- 
sured the  Congress,  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  last  extended  in 
1945,  that  domestic  producers  would  be  j)afe- 
guarded  in  the  process  of  expanding  trade. 
That  commitment  has  been  kept.  It  will 
continue  to  be  kept.  The  practice  will  be 
continued  of  holding  extensive  public  hear- 
ings to  obtain  the  view  of  all  interested  per- 
sons before  negotiations  are  even  begun. 
The  practice  will  be  continued  whereby  each 
agreement  before  its  conclusion  will  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, the  National  Military  Establishment, 
and  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 
Finally,  each  agreement  will  continue  to  in- 
clude a  clause  which  will  permit  withdrawal 
or  modification  of  concessions  if,  as  a  result 
of  unforeseen  developments  and  of  the  con- 
cessions, imports  increase  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is 
a  tested  and  practical  means,  which  has  wide 
bipartisan  support,  for  achieving  the  benefits 
of  expanding  world  commerce  for  the  United 
States  and  for  other  countries.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  contribute  its  full  share  to 
the  reconstruction  of  a  sound  and  growing 
world  economy  as  the  basis  for  enduring 
peace.  As  such,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  act  be  extended  for  an  additional  3  years. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948,  see  Item 
141. 
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43    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Requesting  Legislation  on  Behalf  of  the  Civilian 
Member,  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  U.S.-Canada. 
March  2,  1948 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  exempt  the  civilian  member  of 
the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense, 
U.S -Canada,  from  certain  statutory  restric- 
tions on  the  prosecution  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  Government  employees. 

On  October  7,  1947, 1  appointed  Mr.  Dean 
G.  Acheson  as  civilian  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  former  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia, 
who  w^as  appointed  to  the  position  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1940. 

The  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense, 
U.S.-Canada,  w^as  established  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King  on  August  18,  1940,  to  "consider  in  the 
broad  sense  the  defense  of  the  north  half  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere".  The  Board  is 
v^holly  an  advisory  body  w^hich  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  two  Governments  con- 
cerning measures  that  should  be  taken  for 
the  joint  security  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  against  attack  from  abroad.  Prac- 
tically all  its  recommendations,  many  of  them 
of  fundamental  significance,  have  been 
adopted. 

Membership  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  the 
Board  since  1940  has  been  composed  of  a 
civilian  chairman,  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  State  who  acts  as  secretary, 
and  representatives  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force.  The  civilian  member 
and  chairman  serves  without  compensation 
and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President;  his  posi- 
tion is  not  a  statutory  one  and  is  not  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.    His  service  requires 


about  two  weeks'  work  a  year. 

It  was  recently  brought  to  Mr.  Acheson's 
attention,  and  he  prompdy  brought  it  to 
mine,  that  this  advisory,  uncompensated 
service  might  fall  within  the  provisions  of 
certain  statutes  (specifically  Sections  109  or 
113  of  the  Criminal  Code  or  Section  19(e) 
of  the  Contract  Setdement  Act  of  1944) 
restricting  the  activities  of  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  in  cases  in  which 
the  Government  might  be  involved.  Fol- 
lowing his  resignation  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  on  June  30,  1947,  Mr.  Acheson  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law.  I  believe  the 
Congress  will  agree  that  his  service  on  the 
Board  is  far  indeed  from  those  situations 
where  the  Congress  feared  there  might  be 
divided  loyalty  or  the  use  of  "inside"  infor- 
mation for  private  purposes.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  possible  technical  bearing  of 
the  statutes  in  question,  Mr.  Acheson  has 
quite  properly  submitted  to  me,  and  I  have 
accepted,  his  resignation  as  civiUan  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board 
on  Defense. 

The  civilian  member  and  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Section  of  the  Board  represents  me  but 
also  in  a  much  larger  sense  the  broad  civilian 
interest  in  joint  U.S.-Canadian  defense 
plans.  I  know  that  the  Congress  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  should  find  for  this  position 
a  man  of  outstanding  character,  qualifica- 
tions, and  national  reputation.  1  also  venture 
to  hope  that  the  Congress  will  agre.e  with 
me  that  Mr.  Acheson  fulfills  these  require- 
ments, and  will  therefore  understand  my 
desire  to  reappoint  him  to  the  position  of 
civilian  member  and  chairman.    However, 
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the  problem  which  arises  is  broader  than 
the  appointment  of  any  particular  individual 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  serious  impediment 
in  the  filling  of  this  position.  I  therefore 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
appropriate  legislation  which  will  exempt 
the  position  from  the  above-mentioned  statu- 
tory  restrictions.     I   enclose  a   draft  of   a 


proposed  bill  which  would  achieve  this  end. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  o£  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  President 
pro  tempore  o£  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  copy  of  the  proposed  bill  was 
also  released. 


44    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.    March  3,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  annual 
report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

This  report  deals  with  the  men  and  women 
who,  as  Federal  employees,  are  serving  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  strength 
of  our  Government  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  character  of  those  employees,  and  with 
knowledge  of  that  strength,  we  can  take  just 
pride  in  our  Federal  workers  and  the  job 
they  are  doing.  I  know  them  to  be  hard 
working  and  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  the  United  States. 
I  desire  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  service  they  have  rendered 
during  the  very  difficult  transition  from  war 
to  peace.  The  quality  of  this  service  has 
been  such  that  I  can  say  with  emphasis  that 
the  investment  we  have  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  career  civil  service  over  the  last 
65  years  has  paid,  and  is  paying,  real  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  loyal  and  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  The 
advancement  of  those  in  the  career  service 
to  positions  of  increased  responsibility  and 
highest  rank  on  the  basis  of  merit  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  value  of  their  service.  I 
shall  continue  to  see  to  it  that  the  civil  service 
system  is  constantly  strengthened  and  that 


merit  and  efficiency  are  rewarded  by  ad- 
vancement. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Congress  puts 
into  effect  the  recommendations  which  are 
included  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
report  it  will  be  taking  action  which  will 
serve  to  further  strengthen  the  civilian  ca- 
reer service. 

The  complete  revision  of  the  Classification 
Act  as  recommended  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  long  overdue.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  in  this  regard 
if  put  into  effect  will  correct  the  dislocation 
and  many  inequities  in  salary  rates  resulting 
from  the  enactment  of  piecemeal  pay  laws  in 
the  past.  In  addition,  their  recommenda- 
tions will  simplify  the  administration  of  the 
Classification  Act.  In  my  opinion,  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  these  recommendations 
into  law  irrespective  of  what  the  final  de- 
cision may  be  as  to  further  pay  increases  for 
Federal  employees  generally.  Any  further 
patchwork  amendments  to  the  Classification 
Act  will  stand  in  the  way  of  eflScient  salary 
administration. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  64th  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  printed  in  House  Docu- 
ment 455  (80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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45    Letter  to  the  Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  on  the 
Disaster  Surplus  Property  Program.    March  4,  1948 

[  Released  March  4,  1948.    Dated  March  3,  1948  ] 


My  dear  General  Fleming: 

Thank  you  for  your  timely  letter  point- 
ing out  the  danger  that  the  Disaster  Surplus 
Property  Program  may  not  provide  adequate 
relief  to  stricken  communities  in  the  future. 

This  matter  has  been  on  my  mind  as  I  have 
v^atched  the  disposal  of  surplus  property 
held  by  the  War  Assets  Administration. 

I  am  gratified  to  knov^  that  you  are  study- 
ing this  problem  and  I  v^ant  to  thank  you  for 
your  consistent  efforts  to  coordinate  disaster 
relief.  We  should  now  give  consideration 
to  making  a  permanent  arrangement  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Major  General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator, 
Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C.] 


note:  General  Fleming's  letter,  dated  March  i,  1948, 
was  released  with  the  President's  reply.  The  letter 
described  the  operation  of  the  Disaster  Surplus 
Property  Program  in  nine  stricken  areas.  Conced- 
ing that  the  American  Red  Cross  "continues  to  do 
its  magnificent  job  of  providing,  as  far  as  its  re- 
sources permit,  for  the  alleviation  of  personal  hard- 
ship and  suffering,"  General  Fleming  stated  that  a 
broad  field  remained  where  aid  must  be  channelled 
through  governmental  agencies. 

"The  Disaster  Surplus  Property  Program  has 
proved  its  worth,"  the  letter  added,  "in  many  areas 
where  equipment  and  materials  were  not  locally 
available  to  fill  the  unforeseeable  gaps.  This  ap- 
proach is  in  contrast  to  a  long  record  of  improvised 
and  often  inadequate  disaster  relief.  Both  my  own 
experience  and  the  nature  of  the  problem  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
a  national  policy  for  Federal  aid  in  these  situa- 
tions. .  .  .  Looking  to  the  not-distant  future  when 
our  pool  of  War  Assets  resources  is  disposed  of,  the 
Nation  may  be  ill-prepared  to  aid  stricken  areas  .  .  . 
unless  we  have  adopted  a  sound  program  of  mobili- 
zation for  disaster." 


46    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Need  for  a  Modern 
System  for  the  Management  of  Government  Property. 
March  5,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Government's  set- 
tled policy  of  eliminating  temporary  war 
agencies  as  soon  as  practicable,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  now  provide  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  temporary  arrangements  for 
disposing  of  surplus  war  property  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  remaining  disposal  activi- 
ties within  the  permanent  Federal  establish- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  permanent  system  for  the  pro- 
curement, use  and  disposal  of  Government 
property. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  needed  a  better  system  of  property 


management.  The  present  arrangements, 
which  have  been  developed  under  piecemeal 
legislation  dating  as  far  back  as  1870,  arc 
inadequate  to  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  the  Government.  That  legislation  con- 
tains many  obsolete  provisions  and  does  not 
provide  for  the  central  leadership  and  direc- 
tion necessary  to  coordinate  the  complex  ac- 
tivities concerned  with  the  procurement,  use 
and  disposal  of  Government  property. 

The  Congress  has  considered  basic  revi- 
sions in  the  Government's  system  of  property 
management  in  the  past.  The  77th  and  78th 
Congresses  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
subject.  This  work  was  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  the  more  urgent  need  for  emergency 
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legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus war  property. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  was  en- 
acted for  this  purpose.  The  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration and  its  predecessor  agencies 
have  been  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus war  property  at  home.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  responsible  for 
disposing  of  surplus  property  located  abroad. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  was  not  de- 
signed to  be  permanent  property  manage- 
ment legislation.  Rather,  its  purpose  was  to 
achieve  a  number  of  special  objectives  which 
would  make  the  disposal  of  the  huge  war 
surpluses  a  constructive  force  in  demobiliza- 
tion and  reconversion. 

An  effective  job  has  been  done  in  achiev- 
ing these  objectives.  Disposal  operations 
have  been  carried  on  without  the  uncon- 
trolled dumping  of  surplus  stocks  which 
would  have  created  hazards  to  business  and 
employment.  Many  thousands  of  veterans 
have  been  assisted  in  establishing  or  improv- 
ing their  own  business,  professional,  and 
agricultural  enterprises.  The  competitive 
position  of  small  business  has  been  protected 
and  strengthened.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  schools  throughout  the  country 
have  received  substantial  benefits.  Our 
surplus  property  abroad  has  been  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  which  would  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  world  recovery 
efforts. 

The  critical  period  in  disposing  of  war 
surpluses  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  By 
June  30,  1948,  the  total  amount  of  war  prop- 
erty declared  surplus,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  have  reached  nearly  $40  billion, 
in  terms  of  original  cost.  By  that  date,  it  is 
expected  that  all  but  about  $6  billion  in  prop- 
erty will  have  been  disposed  of. 

Of  the  original  $40  billion  total,  property 
costing  about  $11  billion  was  located  abroad, 
of  which  about  $600  million  will  be  left  next 


June.  This  small  remaining  inventory, 
which  is  widely  dispersed,  can  be  liquidated 
most  efficiently  by  transferring  responsibility 
for  its  disposal  from  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  owning  agencies — primarily  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Where 
appropriate,  the  disposal  of  this  property 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  assist 
our  international  programs. 

About  $29  billion,  of  the  $40  billion  total, 
represented  property  located  in  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions. 

The  greatest  number  of  buyers  has  been 
interested  in  consumer  and  producer  goods 
which  constitute  the  main  types  of  surplus 
personal  property  useful  in  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. It  is  estimated  that  on  June  30  only 
about  $500  million  of  a  total  of  almost  $10 
billion  of  such  goods  will  remain.  Much 
of  this  small  remainder  will  have  limited 
sales  appeal  and  all  of  it  will  face  increasingly 
stiff  competition  from  the  record  output  of 
our  industries.  As  inventories  of  surplus 
goods  decline,  unit  costs  of  disposal  will  nec- 
essarily rise.  Furthermore,  disposal  costs 
are  held  at  high  levels  by  the  rigid  priority 
and  preference  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
Unless  the  law  is  changed,  we  will  soon  reach 
the  point  at  which  it  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  to  dispose  of  these  goods  than  it 
receives  from  their  sale.  We  should  there- 
fore simplify  the  disposal  procedure  and 
make  possible  reduced  costs  by  providing  for 
the  elimination  of  these  cumbersome  provi- 
sions when  the  remaining  quantities  of  this 
property  are  no  longer  of  sufficient  size  to 
justify  their  maintenance. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  aircraft, 
aircraft  components,  electronic  equipment, 
and  other  miscellaneous  items,  of  which 
about  $1.2  billion,  mainly  aircraft  com- 
ponents, are  expected  to  remain  on  June  30 
from  a  total  of  nearly  $10  billion.  No  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served  by  retaining  the 
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present  priority  and  preference  provisions  of 
the  law  for  these  items,  for  which  there  is 
very  Hmited  demand. 

A  different  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
surplus  real  property.  Of  a  total  of  some- 
what more  than  $9  billion  of  such  surplus 
there  will  remain  on  June  30  a  substantial 
amount — some  $2.6  billion  of  property  await- 
ing disposition  and  an  additional  f  i.i  billion 
under  lease.  A  long-range  program  will  be 
required  for  the  ultimate  disposition  of  this 
property.  Removal  of  preferences  and 
priorities  applying  to  this  type  of  property 
would  not  result  in  substantial  economies  but 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  confuse  a  large 
number  of  current  negotiations  for  the 
orderly  sale  of  important  assets. 

The  War  Assets  Administration  has 
served  well  as  an  emergency  agency  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  war  property.  It  would 
not  be  suitable,  however,  to  maintain  a  large 
independent  agency  to  liquidate  the  re- 
maining personal  property  and  to  deal  with 
the  longer  range  disposal  of  real  property. 
The  War  Assets  Administration,  therefore, 
should  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  remainder  of  the  war  surplus 
property  disposal  program  transferred  to  a 
permanent  agency. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  actions  relat- 
ing to  surplus  war  property  are  taken,  we 
should  improve  our  permanent  system  for 
the  procurement,  use  and  disposal  of  prop- 
erty. The  problem  of  providing  for  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  surplus  war  property 
program  and  the  problem  of  establishing  a 
new  and  better  system  for  administering  the 
property  management  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  intimately  related.  Both  should 
be  considered  together. 

Efforts  to  achieve  permanent  improvement 
should  be  directed  toward  two  main  objec- 
tives. First,  such  procurement,  disposal  and 
other  property  management  functions  as  can 


best  be  performed  at  a  central  point  should 
be  consolidated  in  a  single  Government 
agency.  Second,  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  coordination  throughout  the 
Government  of  those  property  management 
activities  which  are  not  to  be  performed  by 
this  central  agency. 

Government  supply  activities  with  respect 
to  personal  property,  such  as  procurement 
and  warehousing,  are  now  centralized  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Cer- 
tain exemptions  from  these  central  supply 
activities  are  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  for  reasons 
of  national  security.  Moreover,  some  items 
are  purchased  for  the  Government  not  by 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  but  by  other 
agencies  with  special  competence.  Appro- 
priate exceptions  for  such  cases  as  these 
should,  of  course,  be  continued. 

At  the  present  time,  Government  procure- 
ment and  disposal  functions  are  not  in  the 
same  agency.  They  should  be  brought  to- 
gether. Common  direction  of  purchasing 
and  disposal  activities  will  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  system  to  insure  that 
equipment  no  longer  needed  by  one  agency 
is  made  available  to  other  agencies  and  to 
prevent  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
when  surplus  equipment  is  already  available. 
Furthermore,  the  centralized  services  con- 
cerned with  personal  property  are  closely 
related  to  centralized  services  concerned  with 
real  property  and  they  should  be  brought  to- 
gether in  the  same  agency.  At  the  present 
time,  central  services  with  respect  to  real 
property  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  into  ac- 
count, I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  should  be  made  the  central 
property  management  agency  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  by  transferring  to  it  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  and  the  remaining  war  sur- 
plus disposal  functions  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration.  Placing  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  and  the  surplus  disposal 
functions  of  the  War  Assets  Administration 
in  the  same  agency  will  make  possible  com- 
mon direction  of  purchasing  and  disposal 
operations,  thus  presenting  obvious  oppor- 
tunities for  economies.  Placing  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply  in  the  same  agency  with 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration  will 
facilitate  the  procurement  of  utility  services, 
the  operation  of  repair  shops,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  other  common  services  affecting 
both  real  and  personal  property. 

To  improve  the  administration  of  those 
property  management  activities  which  are 
not  centralized,  each  Executive  agency 
should  be  required  by  law  to  maintain  an 
adequate  inventory  control  of  its  property, 
to  shift  property  which  has  served  its  origi- 
nal purpose  to  other  uses  within  the  agency 
when  appropriate,  and  to  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Administrator  any  property  no 
longer  needed.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  should  be  given  au- 
thority to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  iden- 
tifying and  classifying  property,  to  make 
surveys  of  Government  property  manage- 
ment activities,  and  to  prescribe  uniform 
policies. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  for 
the  following  purposes: 

I.  To  terminate  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration and  transfer  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  the  function  of  liquidating  the  re- 
maining domestic  surplus  war  property. 
The  priorities  and  preference  requirements 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  applying  to  per- 
sonal property  should  be  eliminated  in  the 
near  future.    Those  applying  to  real  property 


should  continue  in  effect  until  December  31, 
1949. 

2.  To  transfer  the  responsibility  for  liqui- 
dating the  remaining  surplus  war  property 
abroad  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
owning  agencies. 

3.  To  transfer  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Sup- 
ply and  its  functions  to  the  Federal  Works 
Agency. 

4.  To  provide  on  a  permanent  basis  for 
the  orderly  and  economical  procurement, 
use  and  disposal  of  Government  property, 
under  the  central  leadership  and  direction 
of  the  Federal  Works  Administrator.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  be  given  responsibility  for 
developing  improved  methods,  and  that  suf- 
ficient flexibility  be  provided  in  the  law  to 
permit  the  adoption  of  new  methods  without 
delay. 

I  have  requested  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  proposed  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  enactment  of  such  legislation  will 
abolish  our  largest  remaining  war  agency 
and  provide  for  an  orderly  liquidation  of 
the  present  war  surplus  disposal  program. 
It  will  establish  an  improved  system  for  man- 
aging the  Government's  property,  and  mark 
a  major  advance  toward  the  development  of 
a  central  service  agency  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  steps  will  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical conduct  of  the  Government. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  June  30,1948,  the  President  approved  the 
Supplemental  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  1949  (62  Stat.  1 196),  which  included  provisions 
relating  to  the  termination  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration and  the  disposal  of  remaining  surplus 
property.  On  June  30,  1949,  he  approved  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  377). 
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47    Remarks  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  National  Capital 
Sesquicentennial  Commission.    March  8,  1948 


THE  ARRIVAL  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton at  the  venerable  age  of  150  years  in  1950 
will  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  symbol 
to  freedom-loving  people  everyv^here.  I  am 
happy  to  serve  w^ith  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  in  planning  a  cele- 
bration of  this  anniversary  in  keeping  w^ith 
the  high  importance  of  the  occasion. 

The  Capital  of  the  United  States  belongs 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States — as 
much  to  the  men  and  v^omen  of  Maine  or 
California,  Minnesota  or  Georgia,  as  to  any 
of  us  here.  The  sesquicentennial  of  the  city 
of  Washington  should  be  celebrated  not  just 


within  the  confines  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  all  over  the  Nation. 

In  a  larger  sense,  we  hope  that  all  friends 
of  democracy  everywhere  will  join  with  us 
in  marking  the  birthday  of  a  city  which  has 
grown  great  as  the  capital  of  our  democratic 
Nation. 

note:  The  President  served  as  ex  officio  chairman 
o£  the  Commission  which  was  established  by  an 
act  o£  Congress  on  July  i8,  1947  (61  Stat.  396). 
The  other  members  of  the  Commission  included  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  three  Senators 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore,  three  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  six  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  appointed  by  the 
President. 


48    Letter  to  Lincoln  MacVeagh  on  His  Appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Portugal    March  9,  1948 


My  dear  Mr,  MacVeagh: 

On  the  occasion  of  your  appointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Portugal,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  personal  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  high  services  you  have  already 
rendered  your  country. 

During  the  past  fifteen  critical  years  you 
have  served  w^ith  distinction  as  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Missions  to  Iceland,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece.  In 
this  last  post  especially — as  Minister  from 
1933  to  1 94 1  and  as  Ambassador  since  1943 — 
your  scholarly  statesmanship  and  diplomatic 
judgment  have  been  of  the  utmost  value. 

Your  broad  and  farsighted  understanding 
of  international  developments  with  respect  to 
Greece  helped  crystallize  American  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  vital  principles  at 
stake  in  the  present  Greek  situation. 
Through  your  knowledge  of  Greece,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  tact,  patience  and  geniality. 


you  were  able  to  adjust  many  practical  dif- 
ficulties and  assure  ever  closer  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  Greek  and  Ameri- 
can peoples,  thereby  laying  an  indispensable 
groundwork  for  our  common  efforts  to  pre- 
serve Greek  independence. 

Your  assignment  to  Greece  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally long  and  trying  one.  It  involved 
the  most  arduous  duties  as  well  as  physical 
hardship  and  danger,  and  was  saddened  to- 
wards the  end  by  the  loss  of  your  wife  who 
was  a  devoted  partner  in  all  of  your  activities. 

In  thanking  you  for  a  job  well  done  under 

these  most  difficult  circumstances,  I  extend 

also  my  very  best  wishes  in  connection  with 

the  important  new  responsibilities  you  are 

about  to  assume. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.] 
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49    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  11,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT,  [i.]  Fifst,  I  Want  to  pay 
attention  to  a  vicious  statement  that  was 
made  by  a  columnist  in  a  New  York  gossip 
paper,  in  which  he  said  I  had  made  the  state- 
ment to  an  editor  of  a  New  York  paper  here 
that  the  Jews  in  New  York  were  disloyal.  I 
had  thought  I  wouldn't  have  to  add  another 
liar's  star  to  that  fellow's  crown,  but  I  will 
have  to  do  it.  That  is  just  a  lie  out  of  the 
whole  cloth.  That  is  as  emphatic  as  I  can 
put  it. 

Now  I  am  ready  for  questions. 
Q.  May  we  quote  you  on  that,  sir? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Verbatim,  if  you  like. 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  kuow  him  as  well  as 
I  do.  I  am  not  going  to  name  him.  Get 
the  article  out  of  the  Daily  Mirror  in  New 
York  and  read  it. 

Q.  He  said  that  you  had  made  the  state- 
ment that  Jews  were  disloyal? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Disloyal. 
Q.  All  Jews?     The  Jews? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Jews.    Jcws  iu  New  York 
are  disloyal,  which  is  a  lie  out  of  the  whole 
cloth.    It  makes  good  reading  in  a  political 
year. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to 
announce  the  names  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Geneva  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Conference? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  am  UOt. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  tomor- 
row you  enunciated  the  Truman  doctrine  to 
contain  communism,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
in  the  past  year  that  communism  actually  has 
expanded,  I  wonder  if  you  would  comment 
generally,  particularly  as  to  whether  you  feel 
the  doctrine  should  now  be  expanded  or 
strengthened 


THE  PRESIDENT.  It  does  not  need  expan- 
sion. The  so-called  doctrine  is  part  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
preliminary  to  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram which  is  a  part  of  the  same  program. 
If  the  European  recovery  program  is  carried 
out  prompdy,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was — the  so-called  doctrine  was  set 
up.  It  has  been  successful,  however,  in 
what  it  was  intended  to  do  to  date. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  last  December, 
and  several  times  recendy,  you  expressed 
confidence  in  ultimate  world  peace.  In  view 
of  recent  events,  particularly  events  in 
Europe,  is  your  confidence  still  as  strong  as 
it  was,  or  has  it  suffered 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  been  somewhat 
shaken,  but  I  still  believe  that  eventually  we 
will  get  world  peace.  We  must  have  it,  be- 
cause we  can't  afford  to  destroy  the  whole 
world  in  another  world  war. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  key  word  in 
that  statement  which  you  just  made  was 
"prompdy,"  I  imagine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Promptly — that's  right. 
Promptly — that's  correct. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any- 
thing to  add  to  Senator  McGrath's  statement 
on  your  candidacy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  think  he  stated  me 
clearly.    Quoted  me  correctly. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  care  to 
make  any  comment  on  Mr.  Masaryk's 
death?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I,  of  course,  was  well  ac- . 
quainted  with  Mr.  Masaryk,  and  feel  very 
badly,  and  am  very  sorry  that  he  is  dead,  and 
shall  express  my  sympathy  to  his  family.    I 
cannot  make  any  official  statement  on  his 


*  Jan  Masaryk,  Foreign  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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death  or  its  cause,  because  we  have  had  no 
official  comment  on  it.  I  think,  though,  that 
we  should  be  careful,  as  General  Marshall 
said,  not  to  let  any  passions  get  the  better  of 
us  until  we  know  the  facts. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
send  Congress  any  bills  to  carry  out  your 
civil  rights  message 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Cougrcss  nevcr  feels  very 
happy  when  the  Executive  sends  them  bills 
and  says  "this  is  it."  When  I  was  in  the 
Congress  it  was  customary  for  the  Congress 
to  write  its  own  bills.  If  they  request  me 
for  suggestions,  I  will  be  glad  to  make  them. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  term 
of  Governor  Gruening  of  Alaska  is  about  up. 
Do  you  plan  to  reappoint  him,  or  anyone — or 
appoint  anyone  else? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Is  that  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  you  are  asking  me  about?  I  will 
make  an  announcement  on  that  very  shortly. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report, 
which  Secretary  Anderson  has  not  denied, 
that  he  plans  to  quit  the  Cabinet  to  run  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  New  Mexico. 
Have  you  any  comment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  seeu  Secretary 
Anderson,  and  I  expect  to  see  him  tomorrow 
at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  I  will  comment 
on  it  then. 

Q.  Would  that  be  agreeable  to  you,  sir? 

THE     PRESIDENT.   It     WOuld     UOt.      I     hope 

Secretary  Anderson  stays  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  is  a  good  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
has  done  an  excellent  job. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  de- 
cided yet  who  it  is  you  will  appoint  to  those 
two  vacancies  on  the  CAB  ? 

THE  .PRESIDENT.  No,  I  havcn't.  I  will 
make  an  announcement  on  that  just  as 
quickly  as  I  can. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  will  you 
get  that  steel  report? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  in  preparation  now. 


and  I  hope  it  will  be  ready  for  release  very 
shordy.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  will 
be  released.^ 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect 
to  see  Michael  of  Rumania  ^  while  he  is 
here? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uot  been  ap- 
proached for  an  appointment  as  yet.  If  he 
asks  to  see  the  President,  of  course  I  will  be 
courteous  to  him. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  rumors  of  the  possibility  of  a 
meeting  between  yourself  and  Generalissimo 
Stalin.  Is  there  anything  new  you  can  say 
on 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  kuow  nothing  about 
such  rumors.  There  has  been  no  official  ap- 
proach to  me  on  the  subject. 

Q.  What  was  the  question? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  questiou  was  that 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  rumors  that  there 
would  be  a  meeting  between  the  Premier 
of  Russia  and  myself.  I  said  there  is  no 
foundation  for  any  such  rumors  as  I  have 
not  been  approached  on  the  subject  at  all. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  at  the  Capitol, 
when  I  left  there  a  half-hour  ago,  it  was  full 
of  rumors  that  you  were  going  to  make  some 
tremendous  foreign  policy  statement  at  the 
conference.    I  haven't  heard  any  yet. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haven't  heard  anything 
about  it.     [Laughter] 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago  you 
were  asked  if  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
United  States  to  join  the  other  Western  na- 
tions in  some  sort  of  military  alliance,  in 
view  of  the  actions  of  Russia.  You  answered 
that  you  were  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  at  that  time 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 


^The  report  on  steel  prices  by  the  GDuncil  of 
Economic  Advisers,  dated  March  10,  1948,  was 
released  by  the  White  House  on  March  13. 

^  Michael  I,  former  King  of  Rumania. 
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swer  now.    I  have  no  comment  to  make  on 
that  question. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject 
of  United  States  policy  toward  China,  is  it 
still  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  favor 
the  inclusion  of  Chinese  Communists  in  the 
Chinese  Government? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  know  that  that  was 
ever  the  policy  of  this  Government.  If  it 
was,  it's  news  to  me.  The  United  States 
wanted — ^is  already  on  friendly  relations  with 
the  Government  of  China.  It  recognizes  the 
Government  of  China.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  help  the  recognized  Government  of 
China  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect 
to  make  any  major  speech  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  in  New  York,  or  will  there  be 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  wiU  be  a  matter  of 
judgment. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  it  will  be  on 
foreign  policy,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  Can't  tell  you.  I 
haven't  got  it  ready  yet.  When  I  have  it 
ready,  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it.^ 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  returning  to  the 
Chinese  question,  you  did  make  a  statement 
in  December  1945,^  advocating  a  broadening 
of  the  base 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Still  stick  to  the  State- 
ment.   That  statement  is  just  as  good  today. 

Q.  Can't  hear  those  questions  over  here. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  qucstiou  was  that  in 
1945  I  did  make  the  statement  that  I  be- 
lieved in  the  broadening  of  the  base  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  That  doesn't  change 
my  position  a  bit.    I  still  do  it  that  way. 

Q.  You  mean  the  broadening  does  not  in- 
clude taking  Communists  into  the  National 
Government? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  does  uot.    It  does  not. 

[20.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  what  did  you 


and  Mr.  de  Valera  ^  talk  about  yesterday? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Social  things. 

Q.  What  sort? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Welfare  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  the  hope  that  he  would  have 
a  very  pleasant  visit  in  the  United  States. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  that  De- 
cember 1945  statement  was  made,  did  it  then 
include  the  possibility  of  including  Com- 
munists  

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  did  uot  iuclude  Com- 
munists at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  along  that  line,  could 
you  amplify  for  us  now  a  little  bit  what  was 
the  purpose  of  sending  General  Marshall  to 
China  at  the  time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  In  an  endeavor  to  assist 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  to  meet 
the  situation  with  which  it  was  confronted. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Wedemeyer  report  be  released? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    It  wiU  UOt. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Marshall,  just 
before  he  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
report  on  China,^  did  recommend  the  broad- 
ening of  the  base  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, that  Communists  be  included? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  General  Mar- 
shall intended  to  take  any  Communists  into 
the  Chinese  Government.  We  don't  want  a 
Communist  government  in  China,  or  any- 
where else,  if  we  can  help  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  possible  they 
were  using  the  word  "Communist"  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  that  is  possible. 

Q.  What  was  the  question,  please? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  was  that 
maybe  the  questioners  were  using  the  word 
"Communist"  in  an  entirely  different  sense 


^See  Item  53. 

^See  1945  volume,  this  series,  Item  216. 


^Eamon  de  Valera,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland. 

^  The  statement  by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  January  7,  1947,  is  printed 
in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  16,  p.  83). 
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than  the  one  in  which  I  am  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us 
what  sense  you  are  using  it  in? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  questiouers  tell 
me  the  sense  in  which  they  were  using  it, 
and  then  I  will  explain  it  to  you. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  both  versions. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  great  many  people,  I 
believe,  thought  that  "broadening  the  base" 
meant  taking  in  Communists,  or  at  least 
Chinese  liberals. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Chinese  liberals.  There 
is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  liberal 
element  in  China  and  the  Communists. 
The  Chinese  Communists  are  those  people 
who  believe  in  government  from  the  top — 
the  totalitarian  state.  There  are  a  great 
many  liberals  in  China.     I  talked  to  one  of 


them  just  the  day  before  yesterday.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  them  who  have  been 
educated  in  this  country,  and  they  are  the 
intelligentsia,  really,  of  China.  They  are 
the  people  in  whom  we  are  interested  prin- 
cipally. We  would  like  to  see  them  included 
in  the  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  distinction  between 
liberals  and  Communists  would  also  apply  in 
this  country  too? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  That  is  a  very  good 
definition.     Same  difference  exactly. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  11,  1948. 


50    Directive  on  the  Need  for  Maintaining  the  Confidential  Status 
of  Employee  Loyalty  Records.    March  15,  1948 

[  Released  March  15,  1948.    Dated  March  13,  1948  ] 


Memorandum  to  all  officers  and  employees 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government: 

The  efficient  and  just  administration  of  the 
Employee  Loyalty  Program,  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9835  of  March  21,  1947,  re- 
quires that  reports,  records,  and  files  relative 
to  the  program  be  preserved  in  strict  confi- 
dence. This  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  security  and  v^elfare,  to  pre- 
serve the  confidential  character  and  sources  of 
information  furnished,  and  to  protect  Gov- 
ernment personnel  against  the  dissemination 
of  unfounded  or  disproved  allegations.  It  is 
necessary  also  in  order  to  insure  the  fair  and 
just  disposition  of  loyalty  cases. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  accordance  v^ith 
the  long-established  policy  that  reports  ren- 
dered by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  other  investigative  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  are  to  be  regarded  as  con- 


fidential, all  reports,  records,  and  files  relative 
to  the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective 
employees  (including  reports  of  such  inves- 
tigative agencies),  shall  be  maintained  in 
confidence,  and  shall  not  be  transmitted  or 
disclosed  except  as  required  in  the  efficient 
conduct  of  business. 

Any  subpena  or  demand  or  request  for  in- 
formation, reports,  or  files  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed, received  from  sources  other  than 
those  persons  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  who  are  entitled  thereto  by  rea- 
son of  their  official  duties,  shall  be  respect- 
fully declined,  on  the  basis  of  this  directive, 
and  the  subpena  or  demand  or  other  request 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Office  of  the  President 
for  such  response  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine to  be  in  the  public  interest  in  the  par- 
ticular case.  There  shall  be  no  relaxation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  directive  except  v^ith 
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my  express  authority. 

This  directive  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  released  a 
statement  concerning  the  President's  directive.  The 
statement  traced  the  development  from  Washing- 
ton's day  o£  the  principle  that  the  President  may 
refuse  to  divulge  or  to  permit  the  divulgence  of 
confidential  information  outside  the  executive 
branch.  Among  the  precedents  cited  w^as  a  letter 
from  Attorney  General  Jackson,  dated  April  30, 
1 94 1,  refusing  to  furnish  certain  FBI  reports  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.     Stating  that 


the  letter  v/as  written  vi^ith  the  approval  and  at  the 
direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  that  disclosure  of  the  reports  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  seriously  prejudice  law  enforcement. 
"Counsel  for  a  defendant  or  prospective  defendant 
could  have  no  greater  help  than  to  know  how  much 
or  how  little  information  the  Government  has,  and 
what  witnesses  or  sources  of  information  it  can 
rely  on."  The  Attorney  General  added  that  the 
courts  had  repeatedly  held  that  they  would  not  and 
could  not  require  the  Executive  to  produce  such 
papers  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  their 
production  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

For  Executive  Order  9835,  see  tide  3  to  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  1943-1948  Compilation, 
page  627. 


51     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Order  Transferring 
Vessels  to  Italy.    March  i6,  1948 

FOURTEEN  of  the  ships   transferred   to         miration  of  the  American  people  for  the 

Italy  today  are  Italian  vessels  seized  by  the 

United  States  during  the  war.    The  other 

15  are  the  equivalent  tonnage  of  Italian  ships 

w^hich  v^ere  seized  by  the  United  States  and 

lost  during  the  conflict  or  reduced  to  such  a 

condition  that  they  could  not  be  returned. 

The  Italian  vessels  seized  by  the  United 
States  during  the  early  years  of  the  v^ar 
played  an  important  part  in  the  victory 
against  dictatorship  to  w^hich  the  Italian 
people  contributed  so  much  after  their  own 
liberation  from  fascism.  They  are  returned 
now  to  rejoin  the  Italian  Merchant  Marines 
and  work  again  for  the  rebuilding  of  peace 
and  the  restoration  of  a  prosperous  Italy. 

In  making  this  transfer,  I  am  happy  to  ex- 
press again  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  ad- 


Italian  people  who,  in  these  brief  years  since 
the  war  ended  in  Europe,  have  made  such 
courageous  strides  forward  in  the  democrat- 
ic faith  and  repeatedly  shown  the  world 
that,  supported  with  courage  and  wisdom, 
this  faith  cannot  and  will  not  falter  or  fail. 

note:  The  text  of  Executive  Order  9935,  "Direct- 
ing the  Transfer  of  Certain  Vessels  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy"  (Mar.  16,  1948;  3  CFR,  1943-1948 
Comp.,  p.  692),  w2iS  released  w^ith  the  President's 
statement. 

A  White  House  release  of  the  same  date  stated 
that,  following  the  signing  of  the  Executive  order, 
an  agreement  transferring  the  vessels  was  signed 
by  Ambassador  Tarchiani  of  Italy  and  by  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark  and  Vice  Adm.  W.  W.  Smith, 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  acting  for 
the  United  States. 


52    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Threat  to  the 
Freedom  of  Europe.    March  17, 1948 

[  As  delivered  in  person  before  a  joint  session  ] 


Mr,  President,  Mr,  Spea\er,  Members  of 
the  Congress: 

I  am  here  today  to  report  to  you  on  the 
critical  nature  of  the  situation  in  Europe,  and 


to  recommend  action  for  your  consideration. 
Rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  Europe 
which  affect  our  foreign  policy  and  our  na- 
tional security.   There  is  an  increasing  threat 
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to  nations  which  are  striving  to  maintain  a 
form  of  government  which  grants  freedom 
to  its  citizens.  The  United  States  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  survival  of  freedom  in 
those  nations.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that 
we  act  now,  in  order  to  preserve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  can  achieve  lasting 
peace  based  on  freedom  and  justice. 

The  achievement  of  such  a  peace  has  been 
the  great  goal  of  this  nation. 

Almost  3  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
end  of  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  but  peace  and 
stability  have  not  returned  to  the  world.  We 
were  well  aware  that  the  end  of  the  fighting 
would  not  automatically  settle  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  war.  The  establishment 
of  peace  after  the  fighting  is  over  has  always 
been  a  difficult  task.  And  even  if  all  the 
Allies  of  World  War  II  were  united  in  their 
desire  to  establish  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
there  would  still  be  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  achieving  that  peace. 

But  the  situation  in  the  world  today  is  not 
primarily  the  result  of  natural  difficulties 
which  follow  a  great  war.  It  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  nation  has  not  only  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  honorable  peace,  but — even  worse — 
has  actively  sought  to  prevent  it. 

The  Congress  is  familiar  with  the  course 
of  events. 

You  know  of  the  sincere  and  patient  at- 
tempts of  the  democratic  nations  to  find  a 
secure  basis  for  peace  through  negotiation 
and  agreement.  Conference  after  confer- 
ence has  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  tried  to  settle  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  war  on  a  basis  which  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  just  peace. 
You  know  the  obstacles  we  have  encoun- 
tered. But  the  record  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world.  The  agreements 
we  did  obtain,  imperfect  though  they  were, 
could  have  furnished  the  basis  for  a  just 


peace — if  they  had  been  kept. 

But  they  were  not  kept. 

They  have  been  persistendy  ignored  and 
violated  by  one  nation. 

The  Congress  is  also  familiar  with  the  de- 
velopments concerning  the  United  Nations. 
Most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  have 
joined  together  in  the  United  Nations  in  an 
attempt  to  build  a  world  order  based  on  law 
and  not  on  force.  Most  of  the  members 
support  the  United  Nations  earnestly  and 
honestly,  and  seek  to  make  it  stronger  and 
more  effective. 

One  nation,  however,  has  persistently 
obstructed  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
by  constant  abuse  of  the  veto.  That  nation 
has  vetoed  21  proposals  for  action  in  a  little 
over  2  years. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Since  the  close  of 
hostilities,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  agents 
have  destroyed  the  independence  and  demo- 
cratic character  of  a  whole  series  of  nations 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

It  is  this  ruthless  course  of  action,  and  the 
clear  design  to  extend  it  to  the  remaining 
free  nations  of  Europe,  that  have  brought 
about  the  critical  situation  in  Europe  today. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  Republic  of  Czech- 
oslovakia has  sent  a  shock  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Now  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  Finland,  to  the  hazard  of 
the  entire  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Greece 
is  under  direct  military  attack  from  rebels 
actively  supported  by  her  Communist  domi- 
nated neighbors.  In  Italy,  a  determined  and 
aggressive  effort  is  being  made  by  a  Com- 
munist minority  to  take  control  of  that  coun- 
try. The  methods  vary,  but  the  pattern  is 
all  too  clear. 

Faced  with  this  growing  menace,  there 
have  been  encouraging  signs  that  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  are  drawing  closer  together 
for  their  economic  well-being  and  for  the 
common  defense  of  their  liberties. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  movement  for 
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mutual  self-help  to  restore  conditions  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions  is 
well  under  way.  In  Paris,  the  16  nations 
which  are  cooperating  in  the  European  re- 
covery program  are  meeting  again  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  organization  to  work  for  the 
economic  restoration  of  Western  Europe. 

The  United  States  has  strongly  supported 
the  efforts  of  these  nations  to  repair  the  dev- 
astation of  war  and  restore  a  sound  world 
economy.  In  presenting  this  program  to  the 
Congress  last  December,  I  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  speedy  action.  Every  event  in 
Europe  since  that  day  has  underlined  the 
great  urgency  for  the  prompt  adoption  of 
this  measure. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  were 
invited  to  cooperate  in  the  European  re- 
covery program.  They  rejected  that  invita- 
tion. More  than  that,  they  have  declared 
their  violent  hostility  to  the  program  and 
are  aggressively  attempting  to  wreck  it. 

They  see  in  it  a  major  obstacle  to  their 
designs  to  subjugate  the  free  community  of 
Europe.  They  do  not  want  the  United 
States  to  help  Europe.  They  do  not  even 
want  the  16  cooperating  countries  to  help 
themselves. 

While  economic  recovery  in  Europe  is  es- 
sential, measures  for  economic  rehabilitation 
alone  are  not  enough.  The  free  nations  of 
Europe  realize  that  economic  recovery,  if  it 
is  to  succeed,  must  be  afforded  some  measure 
of  protection  against  internal  and  external 
aggression.  The  movement  toward  eco- 
nomic cooperation  has  been  followed  by  a 
movement  toward  common  self-protection  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  menace  to  their 
freedom. 

At  the  very  moment  I  am  addressing  you, 
five  nations  of  the  European  community,  in 
Brussels,  are  signing  a  50-year  agreement  for 
economic  cooperation  and  common  defense 
against  aggression. 


This  action  has  great  significance,  for  this 
agreement  was  not  imposed  by  the  decree  of 
a  more  powerful  neighbor.  It  was  the  free 
choice  of  independent  governments  repre- 
senting the  will  of  their  people,  and  acting 
within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Its  significance  goes  far  beyond  the  actual 
terms  of  the  agreement  itself.  It  is  a  notable 
step  in  the  direction  of  unity  in  Europe  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  its  civiliza- 
tion. This  development  deserves  our  full 
support.  I  am  confident  that  the  United 
States  will,  by  appropriate  means,  extend  to 
the  free  nations  the  support  which  the  situa- 
tion requires.  I  am  sure  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  free  countries  of  Europe  to  protect 
themselves  will  be  matched  by  an  equal  de- 
termination on  our  part  to  help  them  to 
protect  themselves. 

The  recent  developments  in  Europe  pre- 
sent this  Nation  with  fundamental  issues  of 
vital  importance. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  position  of  the  United  States 
should  be  made  unmistakably  clear. 

The  principles  and  the  purposes  expressed 
in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinue to  represent  our  hope  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  Charter  constitutes  the 
basic  expression  of  the  code  of  international 
ethics  to  which  this  country  is  dedicated. 
We  cannot,  however,  close  our  eyes  to  the 
harsh  fact  that  through  obstruction  and  even 
defiance  on  the  part  of  one  nation,  this  great 
dream  has  not  yet  become  a  full  reality. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  take 
additional  measures  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  support  its 
aims.  There  are  times  in  world  history  when 
it  is  far  wiser  to  act  than  to  hesitate.  There 
is  some  risk  involved  in  action — there  always 
is.   But  there  is  far  more  risk  in  failure  to  act. 
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For  if  we  act  wisely  now,  we  shall 
strengthen  the  powerful  forces  for  freedom, 
justice,  and  peace  which  are  represented  by 
the  United  Nations  and  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  regard  it  as  my  duty,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  those  measures  which, 
in  my  judgment,  are  best  calculated  to  give 
support  to  the  free  and  democratic  nations  of 
Europe  and  to  improve  the  solid  foundation 
of  our  own  national  strength. 

First,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
speedily  complete  its  action  on  the  European 
recovery  program.  That  program  is  the 
foundation  of  our  policy  of  assistance  to  the 
free  nations  of  Europe.  Prompt  passage  of 
that  program  is  the  most  telling  contribution 
we  can  now  make  toward  peace. 

The  decisive  action  which  the  Senate  has 
taken  without  regard  to  partisan  political 
considerations  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
effective  working  of  democracy. 

Time  is  now  of  critical  importance.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  information  which  has 
come  to  me  concerning  the  plans  for  ex- 
peditious action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  that  no  single  day  will  be 
needlessly  lost. 

Second,  I  recommend  prompt  enactment 
of  universal  training  legislation. 

Until  the  free  nations  of  Europe  have  re- 
gained their  strength,  and  so  long  as  com- 
munism threatens  the  very  existence  of  de- 
mocracy, the  United  States  must  remain 
strong  enough  to  support  those  countries  of 
Europe  which  are  threatened  with  commu- 
nist control  and  police-state  rule. 

I  believe  that  we  have  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  military  strength  as  a 
means  of  preventing  war.  We  have  found 
that  a  sound  military  system  is  necessary  in 
time  of  peace  if  we  are  to  remain  at  peace. 
Aggressors  in  the  past,  relying  on  our  ap- 
parent lack  of  military  force,  have  unwisely 


precipitated  war.  Although  they  have  been 
led  to  destruction  by  their  misconception  of 
our  strength,  we  have  paid  a  terrible  price 
for  our  unpreparedness. 

Universal  training  is  the  only  feasible 
means  by  which  the  civilian  components  of 
our  armed  forces  can  be  built  up  to  the 
strength  required  if  we  are  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies.  Our  ability  to  mobilize  large 
numbers  of  trained  men  in  time  of  emer- 
gency could  forestall  future  conflict  and,  to- 
gether with  other  measures  of  national  policy, 
could  restore  stability  to  the  world. 

The  adoption  of  universal  training  by  the 
United  States  at  this  time  would  be  unmis- 
takable evidence  to  all  the  world  that  our 
determination  is  to  back  the  will  to  peace 
with  the  strength  for  peace.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  decision  of  the  American  people,  ex- 
pressed through  the  Congress,  to  adopt  uni- 
versal training  would  be  of  first  importance 
in  giving  courage  to  every  free  government 
in  the  world. 

Third,  I  recommend  the  temporary  re- 
enactment  of  selective  service  legislation  in 
order  to  maintain  our  armed  forces  at  their 
authorized  strength. 

Our  armed  forces  lack  the  necessary  men 
to  maintain  their  authorized  strength.  They 
have  been  unable  to  maintain  their  author- 
ized strength  through  voluntary  enlistments, 
even  though  such  strength  has  been  reduced 
to  the  very  minimum  necessary  to  meet  our 
obligations  abroad  and  is  far  below  the  mini- 
mum which  should  always  be  available  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

We  cannot  meet  our  international  respon- 
sibilities unless  we  maintain  our  armed 
forces.  It  is  of  vital  importance,  for  example, 
that  we  keep  our  occupation  forces  in  Ger- 
many until  the  peace  is  secure  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  require- 
ments of  selective  service  for  the  regular 
forces  and  universal  training  for  the  reserve 
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components.  Selective  service  is  necessary 
until  the  solid  foundation  of  universal  train- 
ing can  be  established.  Selective  service  can 
then  be  terminated  and  the  regular  forces 
may  then  be  maintained  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

The  recommendations  I  have  made  repre- 
sent the  most  urgent  steps  toward  securing 
the  peace  and  preventing  war. 

We  must  be  ready  to  take  every  wise  and 
necessary  step  to  carry  out  this  great  purpose. 
This  will  require  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions. It  will  require  an  adequate  and 
balanced  military  strength.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  peace,  or  as- 
suredly we  shall  pay  the  price  of  war. 

We  in  the  United  States  remain  deter- 
mined to  seek  peace  by  every  possible  means, 
a  just  and  honorable  basis  for  the  settiement 
of  international  issues.  We  shall  continue 
to  give  our  strong  allegiance  to  the  United 
Nations  as  the  principal  means  for  interna- 
tional security  based  on  law,  not  on  force. 
We  shall  remain  ready  and  anxious  to  join 
with  all  nations — I  repeat,  with  all  nations — 
in  every  possible  effort  to  reach  international 
understanding  and  agreement. 

The  door  has  never  been  closed,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  closed,  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  any 
other  nation  which  genuinely  cooperates  in 
preserving  the  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  be  con- 
fused about  the  central  issue  which  confronts 
the  world  today. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  free  men  and 
women  of  the  world  must  face  the  threat  to 
their  liberty  squarely  and  courageously. 

The  United  States  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  act  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  power  for  good  in  the  world.  We 
have  learned  that  we  must  earn  the  peace  we 
seek  just  as  we  earned  victory  in  the  war,  not 
by  wishful  thinking  but  by  realistic  effort. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  unity  among 
our  people  been  so  vital  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  effort,  and  unity 
of  spirit  are  essential  to  accomplish  the  task 
before  us. 

Each  of  us  here  in  this  chamber  today  has 
a  special  responsibility.  The  world  situa- 
tion is  too  critical,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
this  country  are  too  vast,  to  permit  any  party 
struggles  to  weaken  our  influence  for  main- 
taining the  peace. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to  as- 
sume that  political  considerations  will  not 
affect  our  working  together.  They  have  the 
right  to  assume  that  we  will  join  hands, 
wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation,  in 
our  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  world. 

With  God's  help  we  shall  succeed. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  His  ad- 
dress was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast 

For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  see  Item  64. 

On  June  24,  1948,  the  President  approved  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  604). 


53    St.  Patrick's  Day  Address  in  New  York  City. 
March  17,  1948 


Mr,  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  a  guest  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  tonight.  I  have 
been  attempting  to  keep  this  engagement  for 
3  years.    This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  ac- 


cept the  invitation  which  was  extended  to 
me  3  years  ago.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
hospitality  of  a  society  with  such  a  noble 
history.  A  few  days  ago  a  friend  in  Wash- 
ington sent  me  a  history  of  this  society  and 
I  read  with  interest  and  pride  of  the  chari- 
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table  and  educational  work  it  has  done  for 
over  160  years.  May  you  be  as  prosperous 
and  as  successful  in  the  next  160  years  as  you 
have  been  until  now! 

I  wish  I  could  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
some  of  the  great  Americans — sons  of  St. 
Patrick — whose  deeds  have  brightened  the 
pages  of  history.  Commodore  John  Barry — 
Andrew  Jackson — Sergeant  Mike  Donald- 
son— Captain  Colin  Kelly — ^Admiral  Dan 
Callaghan.  We  all  know  their  stories,  and 
we  are  proud  of  these  Americans  of  Irish 
descent  who  defended  the  United  States  in 
time  of  peril. 

I  know  something  about  how  the  Irish 
fight.  I  had  a  Battery  in  the  First  World 
War  made  up  of  Irishmen.  When  you 
called  the  roll  of  that  Battery,  it  sounded  as 
if  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  were 
having  a  meeting  on  the  battlefront! 

The  ideals  for  which  these  men  fought  are 
under  attack  again.  And  so,  instead  of 
speaking  about  their  brave  deeds  in  the  past, 
I  shall  speak  tonight  about  the  present  and 
the  future. 

As  you  know,  at  noon  today  I  addressed  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress.  I  described 
the  current  situation  in  Europe  which  is  giv- 
ing all  of  us  so  much  concern.  In  the  light 
of  this  situation  I  made  three  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

First,  I  recommended  that  the  Congress 
complete  its  action  speedily  on  economic  aid 
to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Second,  I  recommended  that  the  Congress 
enact  a  program  of  universal  training  to  pro- 
vide the  reserve  of  trained  citizens  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Third,  I  recommended  that  the  Congress 
enact  temporary  selective  service  legislation 
in  order  to  build  our  armed  forces  up  to  their 
authorized  peacetime  strength.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  call  into  service  enough  men  to 
bring  our  armed  forces  up  to  the  strength  re- 


quired to  safeguard  the  United  States  and 
to  meet  our  foreign  commitments  at  this  un- 
setded  time. 

It  is  important  for  every  citizen  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  these  three  recom- 
mendations. 

These  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
have  one  fundamental  purpose. 

The  purpose  is  to  prevent  war. 

I  know  that  every  loyal  American  citizen 
desires  lasting  peace  based  on  freedom  and 
justice  for  all  men. 

The  United  States  has  been  working 
steadily  and  diligendy  for  such  a  peace. 

We  took  a  leading  part  in  establishing 
the  United  Nations.  We  hoped  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world  would  work  together  in 
the  United  Nations  to  solve  international 
problems  and  to  preserve  the  peace. 

As  you  know,  one  nation  has  blocked  ac- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  by  using  the  veto 
time  and  time  again.  But  we  have  not  lost 
faith  in  the  United  Nations.  We  still  believe 
that  it  is  the  foundation  for  a  world  order 
based  on  law  and  not  on  force.  And  we  are 
going  ahead  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations. 

Last  fall,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  the  so-called  Little  Assembly 
was  organized  to  meet  in  continuous  session 
to  handle  international  problems  as  they 
arise.  Our  delegates  to  the  Little  Assembly 
are  now  working  with  representatives  of 
many  other  nations,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  mechanism  of  the  United  Nations  within 
the  framework  of  the  Charter  by  reducing 
the  excessive  use  of  the  veto. 

We  are  taking  many  other  actions  toward 
peace. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  suggested  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  work  out  a  cooperative  plan  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  war.  Sixteen 
nations  took  up  that  suggestion  and  agreed 
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upon  a  realistic  plan  which  forms  the  basis 
for  the  European  aid  program  now  being 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

But  here  again  one  nation  has  obstructed 
cooperative  effort.  That  one  nation  pre- 
vented its  weaker  neighbors  from  joining 
in  the  Marshall  plan,  and  it  is  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  prevent  the  plan  from 
succeeding. 

This  is  not  all.  That  nation  has  steadily 
expanded  its  control  over  its  neighbors.  It 
is  a  tragic  record.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Esto- 
nia. Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Yugosla- 
via, Albania,  Hungary.  And  now  Czecho- 
slovakia. One  after  another  they  have  been 
brought  under  the  domination  of  one  nation. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  For  that  na- 
tion is  now  pressing  its  demands  upon  Fin- 
land. Its  foreign  agents  are  fighting  in 
Greece  and  working  hard  to  undermine  the 
freedom  of  Italy. 

Free  men  in  every  land  are  asking: 
"Where  is  this  leading?"  "When  will  it 
end?" 

I  can  bring  you  tonight  no  simple  or  easy 
answer. 

But  I  can  express  my  firm  conviction  that, 
at  this  moment  in  history,  the  faith  and 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  mighty 
forces  for  the  prevention  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  peace. 

Our  faith  and  our  strength  must  be  made 
unmistakably  clear  to  the  world. 

So  long  as  democracy  is  threatened  in  the 
world,  and  during  the  period  in  which  the 
free  nations  of  Europe  are  regaining  their 
strength,  this  country  must  remain  strong 
in  order  to  give  support  to  those  countries 
of  Europe  whose  freedom  is  endangered. 

Universal  training  is  the  best  means  of 
building  up  a  large  pool  of  trained  civilians 
who  could  be  called  upon  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. The  presence,  within  this  country, 
of  a  strong,  well-trained  group  of  our  young 


men  would  be  of  great  importance  in  pre- 
venting future  conflicts. 

The  adoption  of  universal  training  by 
this  nation  at  this  time  would  serve  notice 
on  the  world  that  our  pleas  for  peace  were 
not  mere  idle  words,  but  that  we  had  the 
strength  to  back  up  our  will  for  peace. 

Even  after  we  adopt  universal  training, 
however,  it  will  take  a  substantial  period  of 
time  before  the  pool  of  trained  reserves  can 
be  developed.  In  the  meantime  our  armed 
forces  lack  the  necessary  men  to  maintain 
their  authorized  strength.  Voluntary  enlist- 
ments have  been  dropping,  and  each  month 
we  fall  further  under  our  authorized 
strength. 

This  is  why  we  must  have  a  selective  serv- 
ice law. 

Our  armed  forces  have  to  be  kept  up  at 
the  authorized  level  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
international  responsibilities  and  maintain  a 
minimum  force  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

Selective  service  would  be  used  only  as  an 
interim  measure  until  the  solid  foundation 
of  universal  training  can  be  established. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  my  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  today. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its  deter- 
mination to  achieve  peace  with  freedom. 
Many  nations  and  millions  of  people  all  over 
the  world  share  our  devotion  to  liberty  and 
justice. 

The  continuing  cooperation  of  16  Euro- 
pean nations  working  together  to  help  them- 
selves and  to  help  each  other  is  evidence  of 
that  fact. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  action  of  five 
free  nations  of  Europe  who  signed  at  Brus- 
sels a  few  hours  ago  an  agreement  under 
which  they  will  work  toward  economic  unity 
and  common  defense  of  their  liberty.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  agreement  is  in 
full   conformity  with   the   Charter   and  is 
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within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  willingness  of  free  nations,  with  long 
histories  of  past  differences,  to  join  together 
in  the  present  union,  is  the  most  encouraging 
sign  in  Europe  today. 

The  willingness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  our  new  position  of 
world  responsibility  is  equally  encouraging. 
It  was  hard  for  some  people  to  realize  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II  that  we  could  never 
again  retire  behind  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans  and  rely  on  friends  abroad 
to  protect  democracy  and  freedom. 

But  the  swift  movement  of  events  has 
made  our  new  role  plainly  evident.  With 
few  exceptions,  our  people  now  understand 
that  the  United  States  has  become  the  prin- 
cipal protector  of  the  free  world. 

To  carry  out  that  responsibility  we  must 
maintain  our  strength — ^military,  economic, 
and  moral.  And  we  must  join  our  strength 
with  the  strength  of  other  free  men  the  world 
over  who  believe  as  we  do  in  liberty  and 
justice  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

That,  too,  is  the  meaning  of  my  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  today. 

In  the  present  world  situation,  understand- 
ing and  agreement  among  our  people 
strengthen  our  influence  for  peace.  The  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country  is 
compelling  evidence  of  the  unity  of  purpose 
of  our  people.  It  is  of  central  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  that  this  unity  be 
maintained. 

We  must  beware  of  those  who  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
unity among  our  people.  The  age-old 
strategy  of  divide  and  conquer  can  be  as  ef- 
fective now  as  it  was  in  the  day  of  the 
aggressors  of  old. 

We  must  not  fall  victim  to  the  insidious 
propaganda  that  peace  can  be  obtained  solely 
by  wanting  peace.    This  theory  is  advanced 


in  the  hope  that  it  will  deceive  our  people 
and  that  we  will  then  permit  our  strength 
to  dwindle  because  of  the  false  belief  that 
all  is  well  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  want  and  I  will  not  accept  the 
political  support  of  Henry  Wallace  and  his 
Communists.  If  joining  them  or  permitting 
them  to  join  me  is  the  price  of  victory,  I 
recommend  defeat.  These  are  days  of  high 
prices  for  everything,  but  any  price  for  Wal- 
lace and  his  Communists  is  too  much  for 
me  to  pay.   Vm  not  buying. 

We  must  not  be  confused  about  the  issue 
which  confronts  the  world  today. 

The  issue  is  as  old  as  recorded  history. 

It  is  tyranny  against  freedom. 

Tyranny  has,  throughout  history,  assumed 
many  disguises,  and  has  relied  on  many  false 
philosophies  to  justify  its  attack  on  human 
freedom.  Communism  masquerades  as  a 
doctrine  of  progress.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  movement 
of  reaction.  It  denies  that  man  is  master  of 
his  fate,  and  consequently  denies  man's  right 
to  govern  himself. 

And  even  worse,  communism  denies  the 
very  existence  of  God.  Religion  is  per- 
secuted because  it  stands  for  freedom  under 
God. 

This  threat  to  our  liberty  and  to  our  faith 
must  be  faced  by  each  one  of  us. 

We  will  have  to  take  risks  during  the  com- 
ing year — risks  perhaps  greater  than  any 
this  country  has  been  called  upon  to  assume. 
But  they  are  not  risks  of  our  own  making, 
and  we  cannot  make  the  danger  vanish  by 
pretending  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  that  danger  with  sober 
self-restraint  and  calm  and  judicious  action 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  leadership 
for  peace. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
learned  that  peace  will  not  come  in  response 
to  soft  words  and  vague  wishes.    We  know 
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that  we  can  achieve  the  peace  we  seek  only 
through  firm  resolution  and  hard  work. 

We  can  have  confidence  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  course.  The  great  ideals  of 
liberty  and  justice  are  powerful  forces  in  the 
hearts  of  men  in  every  country.  The  faith 
in  God  which  sustains  us,  also  sustains  men 


in  other  lands.  Together  we  can  erect  an 
enduring  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:30  p.in.  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  John  A.  Coleman,  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the 
City  of  New  York  and  chairman  of  the  dinner. 
The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 


54    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Signing  of  the  Charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization.    March  24,  1948 


I  AM  deeply  gratified  that  representatives  of 
more  than  50  nations  are  signing  today  in 
Havana  the  Charter  for  the  International 
Trade  Organization.  This  Charter  v^ill 
now  be  sent  to  the  government  of  each  na- 
tion for  ratification. 

The  Charter  for  the  International  Trade 
Organization  is  a  code  of  fair  dealing  in  in- 
ternational trade.  Member  nations  agree  to 
work  out  mutually  beneficial  employment 
policies  and  ways  of  promoting  economic 
development.  The  Charter  provides  for 
limitations  upon  cartels  and  defines  the 
proper  scope  of  intergovernmental  com- 
modity agreements.  It  establishes  standards 
for  the  conduct  of  international  trade.  The 
Charter  thus  deals  comprehensively  with 
economic  problems  which  heretofore  have 
been  dealt  with  piecemeal,  if  at  all,  in  inter- 
national agreements. 

The  Charter  has  immediate  significance 


to  the  efforts  of  the  nations  now  working  to 
repair  the  devastation  and  dislocation  caused 
by  World  War  II.  Acceptance  of  the  Char- 
ter, in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  framed, 
will  stimulate  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  upon  which  world  prosperity  depends. 
By  supporting  the  growth  of  a  prosperous  in- 
ternational trade,  this  code  of  fair  dealing 
will  contribute  gready  to  our  efforts  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  development  of  this  Charter  is  an 
example  of  the  finest  type  of  international 
cooperation.  The  action  in  Havana  today 
marks  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  tasks  ever  undertaken 
at  international  conferences. 

This  achievement  demonstrates  that  many 
countries  can  work  together  through  the 
United  Nations  to  reach  sound  agreement 
on  complex  international  issues. 


55    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  25,  1948 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  a  short  statement  I 
want  to  read  to  you  to  begin  with.  Then 
we  will  have  questions,  if  you  feel  like  it. 

[i.]  [Reading]  "It  is  vital  that  the 
American  people  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  regarding  Palestine." 


This  will  be  mimeographed  and  ready  for 
you  when  you  leave. 

"This  country  vigorously  supported  the 
plan  for  partition  with  economic  union  rec- 
ommended by  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine  and  by  the  General 
Assembly.     We  have  explored  every  pos- 
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sibility  consistent  with  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Charter  for  giving  effect  to  that  solu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  partition  plan  cannot  be  carried  out 
at  this  time  by  peaceful  means.  We  could 
not  undertake  to  impose  this  solution  on  the 
people  of  Palestine  by  the  use  of  American 
troops,  both  on  Charter  grounds  and  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy. 

"The  United  Kingdom  has  announced  its 
firm  intention  to  abandon  its  mandate  in 
Palestine  on  May  15.  Unless  emergency 
action  is  taken,  there  will  be  no  public  au- 
thority in  Palestine  on  that  date  capable  of 
preserving  law  and  order.  Violence  and 
bloodshed  will  descend  upon  the  Holy  Land. 
Large  scale  fighting  among  the  people  of  that 
country  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Such 
fighting  would  infect  the  entire  Middle  East 
and  could  lead  to  consequences  of  the  gravest 
sort  involving  the  peace  of  this  Nation  and 
of  the  world. 

"These  dangers  are  imminent.  Respon- 
sible governments  in  the  United  Nations 
cannot  face  this  prospect  without  acting 
prompdy  to  prevent  it.  The  United  States 
has  proposed  to  the  Security  Council  a  tem- 
porary United  Nations  trusteeship  for 
Palestine  to  provide  a  government  to  keep 
the  peace.  Such  trusteeship  was  proposed 
only  after  we  had  exhausted  every  effort  to 
find  a  way  to  carry  out  partition  by  peaceful 
means.  Trusteeship  is  not  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  partition  plan  but  as  an 
effort  to  fill  the  vacuum  soon  to  be  created 
by  the  termination  of  the  mandate  on  May 
15.  The  trusteeship  does  not  prejudice  the 
character  of  the  final  political  setdement. 
It  would  establish  the  conditions  of  order 
which  are  essential  to  a  peaceful  solution. 

"If  we  are  to  avert  tragedy  in  Palestine,  an 
immediate  truce  must  be  reached  between 
the  Arabs  and  Jews  of  that  country.  I  am 
instructing  Ambassador  Austin  to  urge  upon 
the  Security  Council  in  the  strongest  terms 


that  representatives  of  the  Arabs  and  Jews 
be  called  at  once  to  the  Council  table  to 
arrange  such  a  truce. 

"The  United  States  is  prepared  to  lend 
every  appropriate  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  preventing  bloodshed  and  in 
reaching  a  peaceful  settlement.  If  the 
United  Nations  agrees  to  a  temporary  trustee- 
ship, we  must  take  our  share  of  the  neces- 
sary responsibility.  Our  regard  for  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  for  our  own  self-interest,  does  not  permit 
us  to  do  less. 

"With  such  a  truce  and  such  a  trusteeship, 
a  peaceful  setdement  is  yet  possible,  and 
without  them  open  warfare  is  just  over  the 
horizon.  American  policy  in  this  emergency 
period  is  based  squarely  upon  the  recognition 
of  this  inescapable  fact." 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  the  responsibility 
to  back  up  the  U.N.  trusteeship  plan  include 
the  use  of  troops,  even  if 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Our  poHcy  is  to  back  up 
the  United  Nations  in  the  trusteeship  by 
every  means  necessary. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  mean  that 
American  troops  would  be  used? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  ueccssarily. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  since  you  have  several 
times  urged  conditional  immigration  into 
Palestine,  do  you  still  favor  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  My  positiou  hasu't 
changed  with  regard  to  immigration  in 
Palestine. 

Q.  That  might  be  carried  out  after  the 
mandate  has  expired? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
restore  peace  in  the  Holy  Land,  try  to  see  if 
we  can't  arrange  a  settlement  that  will  stop 
the  bloodshed.  I  don't  want  to  see  people 
killed  any  more.  We  have  had  enough  of 
it  in  the  past  10  years. 

Q.  To  clarify  myself  in  my  own  thinking, 
you  have  asked  Senator  Austin  to  ask  the 
U.N.  to  call  the  Jewish  and  Arab  representa- 
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tives  to  a  truce  conference? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right.  That's 
right.    That's  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  Mr.  Austin's  last 
statement,  one  of  the  major  factors  for  the 
change  in  partition  was  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  to  be  imposed  by  force.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  trusteeship 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  think  that  the 
trusteeship  will  necessarily  have  to  be  en- 
forced by  force.  We  could  not  leave  a 
vacuum  on  that  situation  over  there,  you 
understand.  When  the  British  pull  out, 
there  is  no  government.  These  people  im- 
mediately start  killing  each  other,  and  there 
must  be  some  way  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
keep  utilities  and  communications  and  every- 
thing like  that  going,  because  Palestine  is 
a  unit,  and  unless  it  is  economically  bound 
together  it  cannot  exist. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an  alternative 
step,  in  case  the  truce 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Wc  wiU  have  to  see  if  we 
can  get  the  truce  before  we  do  anything  else. 
That's  what  we  are  working  on  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  who  would  be  the 
trustee.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  United  Nations 
would  be  the  trustee. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  estimate 
of  how  long  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a 
trusteeship.'^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  That  depends  alto- 
gether on  how  the  matter  works  out — after 
the  trusteeship  gets  going. 

Q.  You  are  still,  sir,  in  favor  of  partition 
at  some  future  date.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  here  as  plainly  as  I  can. 

Q.  Just  to  clear  up  another  point,  sir,  you 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  putting 
in  troops  to  enforce  partition  and  putting 
in  troops  to  support  the  trusteeship,  is  that  it, 
sir? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  The  United  Nations 
would  have  to  handle  that  matter.  We 
support  the  United  Nations  to  the  limit. 
That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  put  American  troops  in  there. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  event  that  the 
trusteeship  plan  is  adopted,  what  would  be 
the  status  of  any  free  Palestine  government 
erected  by  the  Jewish  people?  They  say 
they  are  going  ahead  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment to  function  beginning  May  i6th. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  hoping  that  they 
will — ^that  the  truce  will  cause  a  peaceful 
settlement,  and  that  that  will  not  happen. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear,  if  the  United  Nations  adopts  the  trust- 
eeship plan  and  then  decides  troops  are 
necessary  to  enforce  it,  would  troops  back 
that  up? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  considerable  criticism 
seems  to  go  back  to  United  States  support 
of  partition  in  the  first  place.  Could  not 
the  difKculties  have  been  foreseen  at  that 
time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  any 
schoolboy's  hindsight  is  worth  all  the  Presi- 
dent's foresight?  {Laughter']  That  is  just 
as  true  now  as  it  was  then. 

Q.  Would  the  United  States  accept  the 
trusteeship  if  the  United  Nations  assigned  it 
to  them? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  the  United 
States  would  be  called  upon  to  accept  the 
trusteeship.  It  will  be  a  United  Nations 
trusteeship,  run  by  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  another  two  or  three 
power  arrangement? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  matter  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  United  Nations.  I 
can't  give  you  the  details  because  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  United   Nations.    I  am 
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speaking  for  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  your  studies  of  the 
situation  so  far  suggested  that  a  truce  at  this 
time  would  be  a  practical  possibility? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  a  practical  possibility, 
yes.  Wouldn't  be  advocating  it,  if  it  were 
not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  we  have  any  alter- 
native if  the  other  countries  refuse  to  accept 
the  trusteeship  plan? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  auswer  that  ques- 
tion. We  will  have  to  wait  and  see  how  this 
works  out,  because  the  only  other  alternative 
seems  to  be  to  slaughter  a  lot  of  people. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  prevent — have 
been  trying  to  prevent  all  along. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  truth  to  the 
reports  appearing  in  the  British  press  that 
the  United  States  has  asked  that  Britain 
continue  in  Palestine 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course,  we  didn't  want 
Britain  to  leave  Palestine  in  the  present  con- 
ditions. Britain  was  supposed  to  stay  there 
until  August  15.  They  suddenly  took  a  no- 
tion to  pull  out.  I  don't  know  why.  I  don't 
run  the  British  Government,  either. 
[Laugh  terl 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  case  the  United  Na- 
tions accepts  the  trusteeship,  would  the 
United  States  accept  a  place  on  that  trustee- 
ship? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  get  to  it. 

[2.]     Q.  Sir,  to  change  the  subject 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Good!  [Loughtcr]  Let's 
hear  what  the  subject  is  changed  to. 

Q.  There  is  a  lot  of  commotion  on  the 
Hill,  principally  the  Republicans,  on  exports 
to  Russia.  Can  you  say  why  we  continue  to 
export  to  Russia? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Commercc  Depart- 
ment is  handling  that  situation.  Most  of 
these  things  were  bought  by  Russia  about  2 
years  ago  or  more,  and  Russia  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  friendly  nation  and  has  been 


buying  goods  from  us  right  along.  The 
Commerce  Department  can  give  you  all  the 
details  of  what  the  situation  is. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  any  comment  on 
the  tax  bill? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  commcnt  on  the  tax 
bill  when  it  gets  to  my  desk.  It  is  going  the 
usual  rounds  now. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Justice 
Department  or  any  of  your  offices  under  the 
White  House  brought  to  your  attention  the 
Ingram  case  in  Georgia — the  death  sentence 
of  a  mother  of  eight  and  two  of  her  boys  age 
15  and  16? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  the  first  I've  heard 
of  it.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  favor  the 
Air  Force  plan  for  expansion? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  getting  up  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Congress  on  defense  which  I 
will  send  down  shortly,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  just  exactly  how  I  stand  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  esti- 
mate yet  on  the  cost  of  that  program  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The  estimate  hasn't 
reached  me  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  to  affect  the  tax  reduction 
situation  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  answcr  that. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  decision 
been  reached  yet  as  to  whether  to  proclaim 
or  make  effective  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Czechs  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  matter  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  State  Department  now.  You 
see,  that  trade  agreement  covers  15  or  20 — 
maybe  30  nations. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  speech  to 
Congress  was  interpreted  in  the  European 
press  as  giving  a  guarantee  to  the  United 
Nations  of  the  Western  European  union. 
Is  that  correct? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  specch  speaks  for  it- 
self. If  you  read  it,  it  is  very  clear.  There 
were  no  weasel  words  in  it. 
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[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  revive  the  Quoddy  power  project, 
which  I  believe  you  discussed  with  Congress- 
woman  Smith  of  Maine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  did.  I  havc  always 
been  for  it.    I  am  still  for  it. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  any 
appeal  to  the  miners  to  return  to  work?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  pursuing  the  legal 
steps  set  out  in  the  law  in  the  mine  strike 
now.  We  first  had  the  chief  conciliator  call 
in  the  principals.  They  could  not  reach  an 
agreement.  I  have  appointed  the  board 
which  the  law  provides,  and  when  the  board 
makes  the  report  I  will  take  whatever  further 
steps  are  necessary  under  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate,  sir,  that  we  will 
hear  before  that  board — ^before  April  5th? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  board  will  report 
promptly  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  likely  to 
ask  for  daylight  saving  to  conserve  fuel  in 
this 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  hadn't  thought 
about  it.  I  think  daylight  saving  is  a  lot  of 
"hooey"  in  most  of  the  places.  Just  upsets 
the  calendar  across  the  country.  We  built 
those  time  zones  across  the  country  so  that 
the  time  could  be  changed  in  an  office  so 
people  could  use  it  intelligently.  In  the  days 
gone  by  there  were  differences  of  15  minutes 
in  cities  10  miles  apart.  We  now  get  an 
hour's  difference  in  cities  that  adjoin  each 
other.  If  there  is  a  daylight  saving  program, 
it  should  be  a  national  program,  not  a  local 
one.     I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  national  one. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  reported  rising  revolt  of  the 
Democratic  ranks? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  havcu't  any  com- 
ment to  make  on  it.  It  doesn't  disturb  me, 
if  that's  what  you  are  interested  in. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the  Demo- 
crats walking  out  now  will  walk  back  before 
November? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  let's  Wait  for  No- 
vember and  see.  I  am  going  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  walk  back. 

Q.  You  are  reported  as  saying  you  are 
still  cheerful  about  Democratic  hopes  in  the 
election? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs.  The  Democrats  will 
win  in  November.   I  am  making  a  prophecy. 

Q.  You  have  been  reported  by  people  on 
the  Hill  as  saying  that  you  intend  to  go 
through  to  the  end,  regardless  of  this  revolt? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  was  corrcctly  reported  on 
that.    That's  the  trudi. 

[12.]  Q.  Was  the  Star  editorial  correct 
in  saying  that  you  would  rather  be  right  than 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  you  would  have  to 
draw  your  own  conclusions.  That  was  a 
cartoon,  not  an  editorial.^  [Laughter'\  I 
have  the  original  of  that  cartoon,  that's  how 
much  I  think  of  it. 

Q.  This  was  the  editorial  last  night. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  read  it.  I'm 
sorry. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  sometime  ago 
the  Colombian  Government  invited  you  to 
visit  their  country  during  the  Inter- American 
Conference.  Have  you  made  any  decision 
on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  go.    I'm  sorry. 

Q.  Can't  go. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  have  to  stay  here 
at  this  desk  with  the  job. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  ap- 
proached Will  Clayton  on 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  not.    No,  I 


*On  March  15,  200,000  coal  miners  went  on 
strike  in  support  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  old- 
age  pension  demands. 


^  The  editorial  entitled  "He'd  Rather  Be  Right — " 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
24,  1948.  On  March  14  there  had  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  a  cartoon  by  Jim  Berryman.  In  the 
cartoon  the  President  says,  "I'll  stand  pat!"  and  a 
figure  labeled  Democracy  asks,  "Then  you'd  rather 
be  right  than  be  President?" 
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have  not. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  talk  of  a 
new  military  program  involving  additional 
billions  of  dollars.  Could  you  comment  on 
that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  give  you  the  ansv^^er 
to  that  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I  don't  want 
to  comment  on  it  because  it  isn't  ready  yet, 


and  nobody  knows  anything  about  what  I 
am  going  to  recommend.    I  will  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  I  am  ready  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation. 
Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman*s  one  hundred  and  fortieth 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  10:37  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  25,  1948. 


56    Letter  to  Secretary  Krug  Upon  Signing  Bill  Relating  to  the 
Completion  of  the  Provo  River  Reclamation  Project. 
March  29,  1948 


My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  today,  based  on  your  recommenda- 
tions and  because  of  the  need  of  meeting  a 
situation  which  has  developed  in  the  Provo 
River  Reclamation  Project,  approved  S.  1990, 
a  bill  "To  provide  a  means  for  the  orderly 
continuation  and  completion  of  the  Deer 
Creek  and  aqueduct  divisions  of  the  Provo 
River  project,  Utah". 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  Recla- 
mation projects,  historically,  have  been  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  construction  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  would  be  repaid, 
without  interest,  in  40  years,  plus,  in  some 
cases,  a  lo-year  development  period.  My  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  increasing 
number  of  legislative  proposals  in  the  last 
several  sessions  of  Congress  which  would 
serve  to  extend  the  periods  of  repayment  for 


certain  Reclamation  projects.  While  I  can 
understand  that  instances  may  occasionally 
occur  which  might  justify  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment providing  for  additional  subsidies 
on  Reclamation  projects  either  through 
waiver  of  interest  charges  over  longer  periods 
of  time  or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  through 
extensions  of  repayment  periods  beyond  what 
might  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  useful 
life  of  a  project,  I  do  not  wish  my  action  in 
approving  S.  1990  to  be  construed  as  endors- 
ing the  principle  of  extending  generally  the 
basic  40-year  repayment  period  for  Reclama- 
tion projects. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior] 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  1990  is  Public  Law  462,  80th 
Congress   (62  Stat.  92). 


57    Letter  to  Secretary  Krug  Upon  Signing  Bill  Authorizing 
Distribution  of  Capital  Reserve  Funds  of  the  Klamath 
Indians.    March  29,  1948 


My  dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

The  bill,  H.R.  2502,  authorizing  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  portion  of  the  capital  reserve 
fund  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  was  approved 
by  me  today,  and  has  now  become  law. 


Under  its  provisions  each  member  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe  will  have  I500  credited  to  his 
account,  which  sum  can  be  expended  only 
for  certain  purposes  specified  in  the  bill,  and 
each  veteran  will  receive,  in  addition,  a  cash 
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payment  of  $200. 

As  a  general  rule  I  question  the  soundness 
of  distributing  Indian  capital  funds  in  per 
capita  payments.  Two  exceptional  factors 
have  led  me  to  approve  H.R.  2502.  First, 
it  explicidy  provides  that  the  funds  credited 
to  the  account  of  each  member  shall  be  used 
for  worth-while  purposes,  which  are  spelled 
out  in  detail  in  its  provisions.  Second,  it 
leaves  intact  more  than  $1,000,000  of  the 
capital  reserve  fund,  evidently  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  this  balance  will  be  employed 
in  forward-looking  tribal  programs  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  all  Klamath  Indians. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Klamath  tribe  will  be  prudent  and  wise  in 
the  use  of  the  money  now  to  be  made  avail- 
able so  that  this  legislation  will  in  reality 
provide  for  their  economic  advancement. 
They  must  remember  that  the  money  repre- 
sents a  part  of  their  heritage  and  should  be 
so  invested  that  it  will  bring  them  benefits 
long  after  it  is  spent.  I  will  expect  you  to 
frame  the  expenditure  regulations  required 
by  this  legislation  in  a  way  that  will  insure 
actual  application  of  the  money  to  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  its  provisions.  As  an  even 
more  important  precaution,  each  member  of 
the  tribe  should  exercise  great  care  in  deter- 
mining the  uses  to  which  his  share  of  the 
money  will  be  put,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the   largest    amount    of   income    over    the 


longest  possible  period. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Klamath  Tribe  will  soon  develop  a  sound 
program  for  the  permanent  investment  in 
productive  assets  of  the  undistributed  por- 
tion of  the  capital  reserve  fund.  Such  a 
program  might  appropriately  include  indus- 
trial developments  that  will  open  up  oppor- 
tunities for  utilizing  and  improving  the 
industrial  skill  of  the  members,  land  acquisi- 
tions that  will  help  to  block  up  their  timber 
and  agricultural  holdings  into  more  eco- 
nomic units,  and  credit  facilities  that  will 
assist  them  towards  the  goal  of  self-reliant 
prosperity.  You  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  the  speedy  formulation 
and  adoption  of  a  tribal  program  along  these 
lines. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  that  the  Klamath 
Indians  give  deep  thought  to  the  use  of  their 
resources,  both  individual  and  tribal,  in  ways 
that  will  insure  their  future  security  and 
progress.  I  say  this  because  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  recover  these  resources 
if  they  are  once  lost  through  unwise 
transactions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The   Honorable,   The   Secretary   of   the   Interior] 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  2502  is  Public  Law  463, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  92). 


58     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Housing  and 
Rent  Act  of  1948.    March  30,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  S.  2182,  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1948,  which  extends  a  modi- 
fied form  of  rent  control  for  i  year,  until 
March  31,  1949. 

This  bill  does  not  carry  out  all  the  recom- 
mendations I  have  made  to  the  Congress  for 
stronger  rent  control  legislation,  and  will 
not  give  tenants  all  the  protection  they  should 


have  during  the  present  housing  shortage. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  is  better  than  no  rent 
control  at  all.  If  I  had  not  signed  it,  rent 
controls  would  have  expired  tomorrow  mid- 
night. As  was  true  of  the  rent  control  bill 
of  June  1947,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  sign. 

The  administration  will  do  everything  it 
can  under  this  Act  to  hold  rents  to  reasonable 
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levels.  The  Housing  Expediter  will  use 
fully  the  power  given  him  to  protect  tenants 
against  illegal  evictions — a  power  he  did  not 
have  under  last  year's  bill.  But  we  cannot 
hope  to  be  wholly  successful  in  holding  the 
line  on  rents  with  the  powers  granted  by 
this  law.  Since  the  rent  control  law  was 
weakened  last  June,  rents  have  risen  more 
than  6  percent  over  a  period  of  8  months. 
With  continuing  inflationary  pressures  and 
the  extreme  shortage  of  housing,  the  need 
for  effective  rent  control  continues  to  be  as 
great  as  ever. 

It  is  evident  that  only  through  substantial 
additions  to  the  supply  of  rental  housing. 


especially  in  the  low  and  medium  price 
range,  can  the  need  for  rent  control  be  elimi- 
nated. I  have  repeatedly  recommended  a 
Federal  housing  program  giving  strong  sup- 
port to  rental  housing  construction.  Over  a 
month  ago  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  special 
message  containing  a  series  of  specific  recom- 
mendations for  such  a  program.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  soon  enact  comprehensive 
housing  legislation  incorporating  the  recom- 
mendations I  have  made. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  2182  is  Public  Law  464,  80th 
Congress  (62  Stat.  93). 

For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948,  see  Item  172. 


59    Veto  of  Bill  Authorizing  Issuance  of  Stamps  Commemorating 
the  1 00th  Anniversary  of  the  Coming  of  Swedish  Pioneers 
to  the  Midwest.    March  30,  1948 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith  v^ithout  my  approval 
House  Joint  Resolution  251,  to  authorize  the 
issuance  of  a  special  series  of  stamps  com- 
memorative of  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  coming  of  the  Swedish  pioneers 
to  the  Middle  West. 

Under  existing  law  the  Postmaster  General 
has  general  authority  to  issue  commemora- 
tive postage  stamps,  and  such  stamps  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
honoring  significant  events  in  American  his- 
tory. However,  the  commemorative  stamps 
that  can  be  approved  each  year  must  be  re- 
stricted to  a  comparatively  few  issues  because 
of  the  limited  production  facilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  The  is- 
suance of  the  stamp  provided  for  by  this 
joint  resolution  might  make  necessary  the 
cancellation  of  one  or  more  of  the  special 
stamps  which  the  Postmaster  General  has 
already  announced  will   be  issued  during 


1948  for  the   purpose  of  commemorating 
other  historic  events. 

I  am  proud,  as  other  Americans  are,  of 
the  contributions  which  have  been  made  to 
our  democracy  by  Americans  of  Swedish 
origin,  and  I  believe  that  these  contributions 
should  be  recognized  by  all  appropriate 
means.  However,  a  special  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
colony  of  Swedish  and  Finnish  settlers  in 
America  was  issued  in  1938.  Thus,  the 
event  to  be  honored  by  the  present  measure 
is  similar  to  one  which  has  already  been 
honored  by  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  within  recent  years.  Equitable  use  of 
the  practice  of  recognizing  the  historic  im- 
portance of  events  by  the  issuance  of  special 
stamps  requires  that  this  recognition  be  ac- 
corded at  this  time  to  other  elements  in  our 
national  life. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  unable  to  approve 
this  joint  resolution. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


26-679—64- 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  Regarding  Additional  Appropriations 
for  the  National  Security  Program.    April  i,  1948 


In  my  address  to  the  Congress  on  March 
17,  1948, 1  stated  that  we  need  an  adequate 
and  balanced  military  strength  to  carry  out 
our  purpose  of  achieving  peace  in  the  world. 
To  accomplish  this  objective,  a  limited  in- 
crease in  our  national  security  program  is 
required. 

As  one  element  in  building  up  our 
strength  to  the  necessary  level,  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  for 
a  contract  authorization  of  $375,000,000  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949.  This  contract  authorization  is  re- 
quired to  permit  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Sup- 
ply to  enter  into  long-term  contracts  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  supply  available  for  stockpiling 
and  other  essential  needs. 

The  details  of  this  proposed  provision,  the 
necessity  therefor,  and  the  reason  for  its  sub- 
mission at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
transmitted  herewith,  in  whose  comments 
and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 

In  addition,  I  have  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  prepare  detailed  estimates 
for  additional  appropriations  totaling 
$3,000,000,000  for  the  Military  Establish- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1949.  While  almost 
every  part  of  our  military  program  will  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  increase,  the  addi- 
tions may  be  grouped  in  five  categories: 

First,  $775,000,000  for  the  requirements 
for  added  military  personnel,  such  as  pay  and 
allowances,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cal care. 

Second,  $775,000,000  for  the  procurement 
of  aircraft,  aircraft  components,  and  avia- 
tion    research     and     development.     This 
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amount  includes  $465,000,000  for  the  Air 
Force  and  $310,000,000  for  naval  aviation. 

Third,  $860,000,000  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing their  rehabilitation  and  reactivation 
where  necessary. 

Fourth,  $500,000,000  for  procurement  and 
production  programs,  including  procure- 
ment planning,  prototype  and  pilot  orders, 
equipment  modernization  and  materiel 
improvement. 

Fifth,  $90,000,000  for  other  requirements, 
such  as  research  and  development  (other 
than  air),  civilian  components,  and  adminis- 
trative and  contingent  expenses. 

Expenditures  under  these  appropriations 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949  are  estimated  at 
$1,700,000,000. 

Detailed  appropriation  requests  for  these 
additional  amounts  are  in  preparation  by 
the  National  Military  Establishment  and  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  Tlie 
need  for  other  appropriations  for  related  na- 
tional security  purposes  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  estimates  for  these  appropria- 
tions will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  if 
necessary. 

The  proposed  appropriations  are  intended 
to  round  out  and  balance  our  national  secu- 
rity program.  They  are  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  meet  our  international  responsibilities. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  and 
a  limited  increase  in  our  present  military 
strength,  we  can  achieve  a  substantial  lessen- 
ing of  present  international  tension  and  move 
forward  toward  our  goal  of  securing  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives] 
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note:  The  draft  provision  for  a  contract  authoriza- 
tion and  the  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  transmitted  with  the  President's  letter, 
are  printed  in  House  Document  588  (8oth  Cong., 
2d  sess.)* 


On  June  25,  1948,  the  President  approved  a  bill 
which  included  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  to  enter  into  contracts 
under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (62  Stat.  1047). 


61    Message  to  King  Paul  of  Greece  on  the  Occasion  of  the  127th 
Anniversary  of  Greek  Independence.    April  2,  1948 

[  Released  April  2,  1948.    Dated  March  25,  1948  ] 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  American  people  I  wish 
to  extend  cordial  congratulations  to  Your 
Majesty  and  to  the  Greek  people  on  this  an- 
niversary of  Greek  independence. 

Today  Greece  is  struggling  not  to  win  her 
independence  but  to  retain  it.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful fact  that  in  many  countries  the  profound 
hopes  for  a  world  free  from  fear  of  aggression 
are  being  extinguished  by  the  forces  of  inter- 
national totalitarianism  which  are  seeking 
through  internal  and  external  pressures  and 
through  acts  of  violence  and  terror,  to  ex- 
tend their  rule  at  the  expense  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom. 

We  are  learning  once  again  that  freedom 
and  liberty  can  be  preserved  in  the  face  of 


totalitarian  aggression  only  when  democratic 
peoples  show  indomitable  courage  and  de- 
termination in  defending  their  independ- 
ence. The  struggle  is  not  yet  won,  but  if 
those  who  love  liberty  work  together,  we 
shall  not  fail.  The  valor  of  Greece,  even 
when  faced  by  the  spectacle  of  other  nations 
succumbing  to  direct  or  indirect  aggression, 
convinces  me  that  the  Greek  people  are  equal 
to  the  task. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[His  Majesty  Paul  I,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  Athens, 
Greece] 

note:  On  April  2  the  White  House  released  a  mes- 
sage from  King  Paul  in  response  to  the  President's 
message  of  March  25. 


62    Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Concerning  the  Reorganization  Act.    April  2,  1948 

[  Released  April  2,  1948.    Dated  April  i,  1948  ] 


Sir: 

Under  section  5(f)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1945  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  submit  reorganization  plans  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  terminated  on 
March  31, 1948.  I  believe  that  the  act  should 
be  made  permanent.  At  the  same  time  the 
provisions  of  section  5,  v^hich  exempt  cer- 
tain agencies  and  functions  should  be  elimi- 
nated as  these  exemptions  make  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  total  problem  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  executive  branch. 


Experience  under  the  Reorganization  Acts 
of  1939  and  1945  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  this  special  procedure 
v^hereby  the  President  and  the  Congress  co- 
operate in  improving  the  structure  of  the 
executive  branch.  Under  these  acts  no  less 
than  24  agencies  have  been  eliminated  as  in- 
dependent establishments,  exclusive  of  tem- 
porary war  agencies,  and  3  agencies  of  major 
importance  have  been  created  through  the 
grouping  of  related  functions;  10  bureaus 
have  been  consolidated  and  many  other  bu- 
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reaus  and  units  have  been  transferred  to  their 
appropriate  locations  in  the  departmental 
structure. 

In  the  last  2  years  35  organizational 
changes  have  been  effected  by  reorganization 
plan.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
have  been  the  establishment  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  rounding 
out  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  as  the 
central  instrumentality  of  the  Government  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare,  and  the  concen- 
tration in  the  Coast  Guard  of  Federal  pro- 
grams relating  to  safety  of  v^ater  trans- 
portation. 

The  existence  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  makes  the  continuation  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945  especially 
vital.  The  reorganization-plan  procedure 
will  be  essential  if  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  to  be  in  a  position  to  act  prompdy 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 


As  you  are  well  aware,  the  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  is  a  continuous  task. 
As  new  programs  develop  and  old  ones 
change  in  size  and  character,  the  structure 
of  the  Government  must  be  adjusted  to  new 
conditions  and  requirements.  Experience 
indicates  that  the  method  established  by  the 
Reorganization  Acts  of  1939  and  1945  pro- 
vides a  simple  and  practicable  procedure  for 
effecting  many  such  adjustments.  An  effec- 
tive reorganization  statute  should  be  con- 
tinually available  to  serve  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  June  20,  1949,  the  President  approved  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  203). 


(^'^^    Veto  of  the  Income  Tax  Reduction  Bill. 

April  2,  1948 

[  Released  April  2,  1948.    Dated  April  i,  1948  ] 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  4790,  entided  **An  Act  to  reduce  indi- 
vidual income  tax  payments,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  I 
am  compelled  to  take  this  action.  If  I  could 
conscientiously  approve  tax  reductions,  I 
would  gladly  do  so.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  to  reduce  the  income  of  the  Government 
by  $5  billion  at  this  time  would  exhibit  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  soundness  of  our 
economy  and  the  finances  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the  world  situation 
is  one  of  uncertainty  and,  indeed,  of  danger. 


The  United  States,  in  common  with  other 
free  nations,  is  taking  positive  action  on 
many  fronts  to  preserve  conditions  of  peace 
with  justice  against  the  forces  of  dissension 
and  chaos.  In  this  endeavor,  as  I  stated  in 
my  address  to  the  Congress  on  March  17, 
1948,  "the  United  States  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  act  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  power  for  good  in  the  world". 

Under  these  conditions,  the  primary  test 
which  I  must  apply  in  considering  this  bill 
is  whether  or  not  it  would  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  States.  My  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
not  strengthen,  but  instead  would  weaken, 
the  United  States. 
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This  is  true  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  bill  would  reduce  Government 
revenues  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  likely 
a  deficit  in  Government  finances,  at  a  time 
when  responsible  conduct  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  Nation  requires  a  substantial 
surplus  in  order  to  reduce  our  large  public 
debt  and  to  be  reasonably  prepared  against 
contingencies. 

Second,  the  bill  would  greatly  increase  the 
danger  of  further  inflation,  by  adding  billions 
of  dollars  of  purchasing  power  at  a  time 
when  demand  already  exceeds  supply  at 
many  strategic  points  in  the  economy,  and 
when  Government  expenditures  are  neces- 
sarily rising. 

The  estimates  of  Government  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  January  totaled  $39.7  bil- 
lion. Receipts  were  estimated  at  $44.5  bil- 
lion, leaving  a  surplus  of  $4.8  billion  for  debt 
retirement  and  contingencies. 

It  has  since  become  apparent  that  despite 
the  most  stringent  efforts  toward  economy, 
there  will  be  several  important  increases  in 
expenditures  above  the  January  estimates. 
Legislation  has  been  enacted  increasing  pay- 
ments to  veterans.  Larger  amounts  will  be 
required  for  assistance  to  certain  foreign 
countries.  Legislation  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees  is  being  consid- 
ered. It  has  been  necessary  to  recommend 
substantial  additional  appropriations  to  the 
Congress  to  bring  our  armed  forces  to  a 
proper  strength. 

Altogether  these  increases,  after  taking  due 
account  of  appropriation  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress to  date  and  of  the  additional  tax  re- 
funds which  would  occur  under  this  bill, 
involve  additional  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949  of  at  least  $3.5  billion  above  the 
January  estimates.  In  the  fiscal  year  1950, 
these  additional  programs  would  increase 
expenditures  by  another  $2  billion,  or  by  a 
total  of  $5.5  billion.    It  is  clear  that,  if  this 


bill  which  reduces  taxes  by  $5  billion  were 
to  become  law,  there  would  in  fact  be  a 
deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  even  under  the 
more  optimistic  estimates  of  revenue  used  by 
the  Congressional  Committees. 

The  Congress  proposes  to  extricate  itself 
from  this  situation  by  charging  $3  billion 
of  1949  expenditures  under  the  European 
Recovery  Program  against  the  1948  revenues. 
This  might  avoid  a  deficit  in  1949.  But  the 
facts  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  fiscal  sleight- 
of-hand  by  which  a  prospective  deficit  in 
1949  is  made  to  appear  as  a  surplus.  Ac- 
tually the  surplus  available  for  debt  retire- 
ment for  the  two  years  1948  and  1949  would 
not  be  affected  in  the  slightest  by  such  a 
shift  in  accounting. 

The  public  debt  is  $253  billion.  I  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  said  before — if  we  do 
not  reduce  the  public  debt  by  substantial 
amounts  during  a  prosperous  period  such  as 
the  present,  there  is  little  prospect  that  it  will 
ever  be  materially  reduced. 

I  am  aware  that  some  hold  the  view  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  reduce  taxes  now,  and 
that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  restore  ade- 
quate Federal  revenues  when  the  full  extent 
and  cost  of  our  commitments  are  more 
definitely  determined.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
such  an  erratic  and  vacillating  tax  policy. 
We  already  know  enough  about  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  oudook  to  demonstrate  the 
serious  effects  of  reducing  revenues  now  by 
$5  billion.  The  additional  expenditures 
which  are  in  prospect,  although  not  exactly 
determined  as  to  amount,  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  clear  the  shortsightedness  of 
cutting  taxes  at  the  very  time  our  obligations 
are  increasing.  If  I  endorsed  tax  reduction 
now,  knowing  that  to  do  so  would  in  all  like- 
lihood mean  increased  taxes  next  year,  I 
would  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  bill  would  undermine  the  soundness 
of  our  Government  finances  at  a  time  when 
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world  peace  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  United  States. 

It  would  also  gamble  with  the  dangers 
of  further  inflation.  I  have  urged  on  many 
occasions  that  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
distressing  effects  of  high  prices.  Since  these 
steps  have  not  been  taken,  the  most  im- 
portant force  restraining  inflation  has  been 
the  Government  surplus  and  the  use  of  this 
surplus  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  This  bill 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  this  important 
weapon  against  inflation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  tax  reduction  now 
would  furnish  incentives  for  more  active  in- 
vestment and  business  enterprise  and,  con- 
sequently, more  production.  The  plain 
facts  show  that  neither  funds  nor  profit  in- 
centives are  lacking  for  investment  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  at  present  tax  rates. 

Industrial  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  reached  the  record  level  of  more 
than  $16  billion  in  1947,  contrasted  with 
$12  billion  in  1946  and  $8  billion  in  1941. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  industrial 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1948  ran  much 
higher  than  the  average  for  1947. 

Corporate  profits  were  at  extraordinary 
levels  during  1947,  reaching  $17.3  billion 
after  taxes,  contrasted  with  a  previous  peak 
of  $12.5  billion  in  1946.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates indicate  that  corporate  profits  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1948  have  substantially 
maintained  the  very  high  level  of  1947. 

The  national  income  is  at  a  record  level. 
Employment  is  at  a  record  level.  Production 
is  at  a  record  peacetime  level.  The  resources 
and  labor  force  of  this  country  are  fully  em- 
ployed. Under  these  circumstances,  tax  re- 
duction could  only  result  in  higher  prices — 
not  in  higher  production. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  family 
which  spends  most  of  its  income  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  kind  of  tax  reduction 
which  this  bill  provides  would  be  an  evil  in 


disguise.  Inflation  is  still  here  and  the  cost 
of  living  has  not  descended  to  reasonable 
levels.  The  consumers'  price  index,  which 
was  159  for  1947  as  a  whole,  was  167.5  i^ 
February,  1948,  and  preliminary  figures  indi- 
cate that  it  was  even  higher  in  March.  A 
large  tax  reduction  at  this  time  would  help 
to  drive  the  cost  of  living  still  higher. 

With  wise  and  careful  planning  the  Ameri- 
can tax  system  can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  economic  progress.  But  if  we 
dissipate  the  strength  of  our  revenue  system 
by  ill-timed  tax  reduction,  we  shall  sacrifice 
for  many  years  our  opportunities  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  a  more  effective  tax  sys- 
tem. Major  reforms  are  needed  in  all  im- 
portant areas  of  the  Federal  tax  system — 
excise  taxes,  corporate  taxes,  individual  in- 
come taxes,  and  estate  and  gift  taxes.  The 
enactment  of  H.R.  4790  would,  by  prema- 
turely weakening  the  tax  system,  not  only 
aggravate  our  immediate  problems  but  also 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
realizing  many  urgently  needed  fundamental 
tax  reforms. 

The  tax  reduction  provided  by  this  bill  is 
inequitable  as  well  as  untimely. 

In  the  case  of  the  income  tax,  nearly  forty 
percent  of  the  reduction  would  go  to  indi- 
viduals with  net  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000, 
who  constitute  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
taxpayers. 

In  the  case  of  the  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
nearly  all  of  the  $250  million  annual  reduc- 
tion would  go  to  only  about  12,000  of  the 
most  wealthy  families.  The  discovery  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  very  substantial  savings  in 
the  gift  and  estate  taxes  by  dividing  a  fam- 
ily's wealth  between  husband  and  wife  has 
brought  forth  much  ingenious  argument  to 
the  effect  that  the  provisions  in  this  bill  arc 
needed  to  equalize  the  application  of  these 
taxes  in  community-property  and  common- 
law  States.  In  fact,  this  equalization  was  in 
all  essential  respects  achieved  by  legislation 
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enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1942. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  H.R.  4790 
is  not  compatible  with  the  requirements  of 
the  critical  international  situation.  It  is  not 
compatible  with  sound  domestic  economic 
and  debt  management  policies.  If  enacted, 
it  would  materially  weaken  this  Nation's 
efforts  to  maintain  peace  abroad  and  pros- 
perity at  home. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  reduce  taxes  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  encourage  inflation  and 
bring  greater  hardship,  not  relief,  to  our 
people.    It  is  bad  policy  to  endanger  the 


soundness  of  our  national  finances  at  a  time 
when  our  responsibilities  are  great  in  an 
unsettled  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  men  and  women 
of  our  country  prefer  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  strength  to  a  reduction  in  taxes 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

I  consider  it  my  clear  duty,  therefore,  to 
return  H.R.  4790  without  my  approval. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  April  2  the  Congress  passed  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto.  As  enacted,  H.R.  4790  is  Public 
Law  471,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  no). 


64    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.    April  3,  1948 


FEW  PRESIDENTS  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  legislation  of  such  importance 
as  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948. 

The  signing  of  this  act  is  a  momentous 
occasion  in  the  world's  quest  for  enduring 
peace. 

I  commend  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  cooperation  it  has  evidenced  in 
the  prompt  passage  of  this  measure. 

Its  passage  is  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  fact  that  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  can 
lead  to  effective  action.  It  is  even  more 
striking  in  its  proof  that  swift  and  vigorous 
action  for  peace  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
full  operation  of  our  democratic  process  of 
discussion  and  debate.  Those  who  are 
skeptical  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  democratic 
system  should  ponder  the  lesson  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 

Our  program  of  foreign  aid  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  venture  in  constructive  statesman- 
ship that  any  nation  has  undertaken.  It  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor for  the  common  good. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  the  best 
answer  that  this  country  can  make  in  reply 
to  the  vicious  and  distorted  misrepresenta- 


tions of  our  efforts  for  peace  which  have  been 
spread  abroad  by  those  who  do  not  wish  our 
efforts  to  succeed.  This  measure  is  Amer- 
ica's answer  to  the  challenge  facing  the  free 
world  today. 

It  is  a  measure  for  reconstruction,  stability, 
and  peace.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  conditions  under  which  free 
institutions  can  survive  in  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  work  for  conditions  of  enduring 
peace  throughout  the  world,  as  demonstrated 
by  this  act,  will  encourage  free  men  and 
women  everywhere,  and  will  give  renewed 
hope  to  all  mankind  that  there  will  one  day 
be  peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men. 

note:  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  is  Public 
Law  472,  8oth  Congress  (62  Stat.  137). 

On  April  3  the  White  House  released  the  following 
statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Marshall: 

"The  decision  of  the  United  States  Government 
as  confirmed  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 
is,  I  think,  an  historic  step  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country. 

"The  leaders  in  the  Congress  and  the  member- 
ship generally  have  faced  a  great  crisis  with  courage 
and  wisdom,  and  with  legislative  skill,  richly  de- 
serving of  the  approval  and  the  determined  support 
of  the  people." 
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65    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Death  of 
Maurice  C.  Latta.    April  3,  1948 


IN  THE  death  of  Maurice  C.  Latta,  a  be- 
loved figure  passes  from  the  Washington 
scene.  His  service,  covering  almost  50  years, 
embraced  9  administrations.  It  w^as  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  its  great  length  but 
by  the  rare  qualities  which  this  remarkable 
public  servant  brought  to  his  duties. 

When  he  came  to  the  Executive  Office  in 
the  days  of  the  first  McKinley  administra- 
tion, the  force  of  tv^o  or  three  v^hich  he 
joined  did  its  work  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  White  House.  At 
his  death  he  supervised  the  activities  of  per- 
sonnel exceeding  two  hundred,  working  in 
quarters  many  times  expanded  since  the 
erection  of  the  first  office  building  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Three  times  during  Mr.  Latta's  long  serv- 
ice he  helped  to  bridge  the  transition  period 
when  a  President  died  in  office.     I  can  bear 


witness  to  his  steadying  influence  when  the 
duties  of  the  office  came  to  me  so  unexpect- 
edly 3  years  ago. 

He  had  many  notable  qualifications  for 
the  work  which  fell  to  him  as  the  custodian 
of  executive  papers.  Strict  integrity,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  public  laws  and  of 
learned  precedents,  a  precise  mind  and  a 
prodigious  memory  were  part  of  his  equip- 
ment. Always  fairminded,  he  was  solid  and 
firm  in  principle,  shrewd  in  judgment,  ever 
kind  and  courteous.  He  was  selfless  in  his 
devotion  to  the  public  interest  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  nine  Presidents  whom  he 
served  so  well  and  faithfully  through  3  wars 
and  other  crises  without  number. 

Mr.  Latta  closes  a  career  of  singular  use- 
fulness respected  and  loved  by  all. 

note:  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Latta  was  serving 
as  Executive  Clerk  in  charge  of  the  White  House 
Executive  Office. 


66    Letter  to  the  Attorney  General  Directing  Him  To  Petition 
for  an  Injunction  in  the  Coal  Strike.    April  3,  1948 


My  dear  Mr,  Attorney  General: 

On  March  23,  1948,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  section  206  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  I 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  9939,  creating  a 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  inquire  into  the  issues 
involved  in  a  labor  dispute  between  coal  op- 
erators and  associations  signatory  to  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement 
of  1947  and  certain  of  their  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  International  Union,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  also  signatory  to 
the  said  agreement. 

On  March  31,  1948, 1  received  the  Board's 
v^ritten  report  in  the  matter,  including  a 


statement  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
pute and  each  party's  statement  of  its  posi- 
tion. A  copy  of  that  report  is  attached 
hereto. 

As  I  stated  in  my  Executive  Order  of 
March  23,  1948,  in  my  opinion  this  unre- 
solved labor  dispute  has  resulted  in  a  strike 
affecting  a  substantial  part  of  an  industry 
engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
which  strike,  if  permitted  to  continue,  will 
imperil  the  national  health  and  safety. 

I  therefore  direct  you,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  208  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
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ment  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  petition  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  to  enjoin  the  continuance  of  such 
strike,  and  for  such  other  relief  as  may  in 
your  judgment  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark,  The  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  On  April  3  the  Attorney  General  sought  and 
obtained  in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 


Columbia  an  order  instructing  the  coal  miners  to 
return  to  work.  This  injunction  was  ignored  by 
the  miners.  On  April  7  the  Attorney  General  filed 
a  request  for  contempt  action  against  John  L.  Lewis 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  on 
April  19  Judge  T.  Alan  Goldsborough  entered  a 
finding  of  guilty  and  assessed  fines  against  Mr.  Lewis 
and  the  union.  By  the  end  of  April  most  of  the 
miners  had  returned  to  work. 

On  August  5,  1948,  the  President  transmitted  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  reporting  on  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  (see  Item  171). 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  (13  pp.)  was 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 


67    Veto  of  Bill  To  Exclude  Vendors  of  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
From  Social  Security  Coverage.    April  5,  1948 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  5052,  a  bill  "To  exclude  cer- 
tain vendors  of  newspapers  or  magazines 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code". 

This  bill  is  identical  with  H.R.  3997,  which 
I  declined  to  approve  in  August,  1947. 

This  legislation  has  far  greater  significance 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  proposes  to 
remove  the  protection  of  the  social  security 
law  from  persons  now  entitled  to  its  benefits. 
Thus,  it  raises  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  shall  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  social  security  system. 

H.R.  5052  would  remove  social  security 
protection  from  news  vendors  who  make  a 
full-time  job  of  selling  papers  and  who  are 
dependent  on  that  job  for  their  livelihood. 
Many  vendors  of  newspapers  are  excluded 
even  at  present  from  coverage  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  because  they  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  publishers  whose  papers  they 
sell.  But  some  vendors  work  under  ar- 
rangements which  make  them  bona-fide  em- 
ployees of  the  publishers  and,  consequently, 
are  entided  to  the  benefits  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


If  enacted  into  law,  this  bill  would  make 
the  social  security  rights  of  these  employees 
depend  almost  completely  upon  the  form  in 
which  their  employers  might  choose  to  cast 
their  employment  contracts.  Employers  de- 
siring to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  which 
would  be  the  basis  for  social  security  benefits 
for  their  employees  could  do  so  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  artificial  legal  arrangements 
governing  their  relationships  with  their  em- 
ployees. It  was  this  sort  of  manipulation 
which  the  Supreme  Court  effectively  out- 
lawed in  June  of  1947  when  the  Court  unani- 
mously declared  that  employment  relation- 
ships under  the  social  security  laws  should  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  realities  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  technical  legal  forms. 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  sound  principle 
announced  by  the  Court  should  be  dis- 
regarded, as  it  would  be  by  the  present  bill. 

The  principal  consideration  offered  in 
support  of  the  bill  appears  to  be  a  concern  for 
the  administrative  difficulties  of  certain  em- 
ployers in  keeping  the  necessary  records  and 
in  collecting  the  employee  contributions  re- 
quired by  the  social  security  system.  In 
appraising  these  difficulties,  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  employers  have  control  over 
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the  form  of  the  employment  contracts  and  the 
methods  by  which  their  salesmen  are  com- 
pensated. The  salesmen  are  dependent  upon 
the  employers  and  whatever  remittances  or 
reports  are  required  for  withholding  and 
reporting  purposes  should  be  within  each 
employer's  reach.  Certainly,  the  difficulties 
involved  are  not  so  formidable  as  to  warrant 
the  exclusion  of  these  employees  from  cov- 
erage in  the  social  security  system  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  their  benefit  rights 
and  those  of  their  dependents. 

It  is  said  that  the  news  vendors  affected 
by  this  bill  could  more  appropriately  be  cov- 
ered by  the  social  security  law  as  independent 
contractors,  when  and  if  coverage  is  extended 
to  the  self-employed.  Whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  surely  they  should  continue  to  receive 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  now  entitled 
until  the  broader  coverage  is  provided.  It 
would  be  most  inequitable  to  extinguish  their 
present  rights  pending  a  determination  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  appropriate  for  them  to 
be  covered  on  some  other  basis. 

In  withholding  my  approval  from  H.R. 
3997  last  August,  I  expressed  my  concern 
that  such  a  bill  would  open  our  social  se- 
curity structure  to  piecemeal  attack  and  to 
slow  undermining.    That  concern  was  well 


founded.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
recendy  passed  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  destroy  the  social  security  coverage 
of  several  hundred  thousand  additional  em- 
ployees. As  in  the  case  of  H.R.  5052,  the 
joint  resolution  passed  by  the  House  is  di- 
rected toward  upsetting  the  doctrine  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Court  last  summer 
that  employment  relationships  should  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  realities.  The  pres- 
ent bill  must  be  appraised,  therefore,  as  but 
one  step  in  a  larger  process  of  the  erosion  of 
our  social  security  structure. 

The  security  and  welfare  of  our  nation 
demand  an  expression  of  social  security  to 
cover  the  groups  which  are  now  excluded 
from  the  program.  Any  step  in  the  opposite 
direction  can  only  serve  to  undermine  the 
program  and  destroy  the  confidence  of  our 
people  in  the  permanence  of  its  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  old  age,  premature 
death,  and  unemployment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
turn H.R.  5052  without  my  approval. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  April  20  the  Congress  passed  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto.  As  enacted,  H.R.  5052  is 
Public  Law  492,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  195). 


68  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Urging  Approval  of  a  Loan 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  Construction  of  Its  Permanent 
Headquarters.    April  7,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  an  Agreement  betv^een  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning a  loan  of  $65,000,000,  without  in- 
terest, to  be  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  finance  the  construction 
of  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  United  States.    I  also  enclose 


a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  this  Agreement. 

The  decision  of  the  United  Nations  to  lo- 
cate its  permanent  headquarters  in  the 
United  States  was  made  pursuant  to  an  in- 
vitation unanimously  extended  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  G>ngress  on  December  10 
and  II,  1945.  The  specific  site  for  the  head- 
quarters was  chosen  in  December  1946.   The 
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United  Nations  is  still  operating  in  makeshift 
temporary  headquarters.  It  is  essential,  not 
only  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  for  the  continued  prestige  and 
leadership  of  the  United  States,  as  host  to  the 
United  Nations,  that  adequate  physical  fa- 
cilities be  promptly  furnished  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business. 

During  the  course  of  the  Second  Regular 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New 
York  last  fall,  it  appeared  that,  in  view  of  the 
critical  dollar  shortage  confronting  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Organization,  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  providing  for  the  prompt 
construction  of  the  permanent  home  for  the 
United  Nations  was  a  loan  by  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  economic  and  financial  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  the  United 
States  from  this  project,  I  authorized  Am- 
bassador Warren  R.  Austin,  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  state  that  I  would  request  the 
Congress    to    approve    the    making    of    a 


$65,000,000  interest-free  loan  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  loan  would  be  repaid  in  annual 
installments  from  the  ordinary  budget  of  the 
United  Nations,  according  to  an  agreed 
schedule  of  repayments.  This  offer  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  express  understanding 
that  it  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  care- 
fully consider  this  proposal  and  grant  its 
approval.  The  construction  of  the  perma- 
nent headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  will 
be  tangible  evidence  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  supporting  to  the  full  the 
institution  to  which  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
are  looking  as  their  best  hope  for  freedom 
from  the  fear  of  war. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  August  11,  1948,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  joint  resolution  authorizing  a  $65  million 
loan  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  construction  of 
the  permanent  headquarters  (62  Stat.  1286). 


69    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Economic  Aid  to  Latin 
America.    April  8,  1948 


To  the  ^Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  months  the  United  States  has 
been  considering  a  number  of  measures  to 
further  the  achievement  of  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy — the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  world  of  the  conditions 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

One  of  the  essential  requirements  for  the 
attainment  of  that  objective  is  continuing 
cooperation  among  the  American  Repub- 
lics and  collaboration  in  the  development  of 
their  resources  and  industries. 

Genuine  friendship  has  long  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.     This  friend- 


ship has  been  marked  by  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic association  and  close  cooperation. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  strong- 
ly supported  the  policy  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor and  have  a  special  regard  for  the  peoples 
of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  economic  and  political  stabil- 
ity in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Such  stabil- 
ity rests  substantially  upon  the  continuation 
of  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic  progress. 
In  this  respect,  we  must  fairly  recognize  that 
the  economies  of  the  other  American  Re- 
publics are  relatively  undeveloped.  In  these 
countries,  natural  resources  are  abundant  but 
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the  expansion  of  production  has  been  re- 
stricted due  to  the  lack  of  capital  and  of 
modern  production  methods.  Production 
can  be  increased  only  by  means  of  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  capital  investment  in 
transportation  and  power  facilities,  process- 
ing plants  and  other  installations. 

To  some  extent  the  need  for  capital  in 
these  countries  is  met  by  domestic  savings, 
but  such  savings  in  general  are  insufficient 
to  secure  the  necessary  equipment  and  tech- 
nical skills.  Substantial  and  continued  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
industries  of  the  other  American  Republics 
therefore  requires  foreign  financing.  The 
United  States,  by  reason  of  its  close  relations 
with  these  countries  and  its  strong  economic 
position,  is  the  principal  source  to  which  the 
other  American  Republics  look  for  equip- 
ment, materials  and  technology  as  well  as  for 
their  financing. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
increase  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  by  $500  million.  The  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Bank  would  not  involve  any  change  in  the 
statutory  requirements  under  which  the 
Bank  has  been  operating. 

This  increased  lending  authority  would 
place  the  Bank  in  a  position  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing essential  requirements  for  the  financing 
of  economic  development  in  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics.  It  would  permit  the  Bank 
to  make  loans  for  well-planned  development 


projects  which  are  economically  justified, 
and  to  cooperate  most  effectively  with  private 
funds. 

Such  an  increase  would  not,  of  course, 
be  a  substitute  for  necessary  action  that  the 
other  American  Republics  can  and  should 
take  to  attract  private  investment  capital  and 
to  mobilize  fully  their  own  investment  re- 
sources. 

The  proposed  increase  represents,  I  believe, 
an  important  step  which  this  Government 
should  take  to  assist  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  American  com- 
munity, that  there  be  continued  expansion 
of  production,  increasing  trade  activity  and 
rising  standards  of  living  in  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics.  It  is  in  our  mutual  interest 
to  help  develop  in  the  countries  to  the  south 
those  essential  materials  which  are  becoming 
less  abundant  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
others  regularly  imported  from  distant 
regions. 

Above  all,  it  is  in  our  mutual  interest  to 
assist  the  American  Republics  to  continue 
their  economic  progress,  which  can  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  the  cooperative  strength  of 
the  independent  American  Republics. 

I  request  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


70    Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  of  the  International  Labor  Conference. 
April  8,  1948 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  w^ith  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  I  transmit  herewith  authentic 


texts  of  three  conventions  and  two  recom- 
mendations formulated  at  the  twenty-ninth 
session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, held  at  Montreal  from  September  19 
to  October  9,  1946. 
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Those  conventions  and  recommendations 
are  as  follows: 

Convention  (No.  77)  concerning  medical 
examination  for  fitness  for  employment  in 
industry  of  children  and  young  persons; 

Convention  (No.  78)  concerning  medical 
examination  of  children  and  young  persons 
for  fitness  for  employment  in  nonindustrial 
occupations; 

Convention  (No.  79)  concerning  the  re- 
striction of  night  v^ork  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  nonindustrial  occupations; 

Recommendation  (No.  79)  concerning  the 
medical  examination  for  fitness  for  employ- 
ment of  children  and  young  persons;  and 

Recommendation  (No.  80)  concerning  the 
restriction  of  night  w^ork  of  children  and 
young  persons  in  nonindustrial  occupations. 

I  transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  regarding  those  conven- 
tions and  recommendations,  together  v^ith  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  v^ith  respect 
to  those  conventions  and  recommendations. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  enclosed  report  and  letter, 


I  do  not  request  at  this  time  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  three  conventions 
or  legislation  to  implement  the  three  con- 
ventions and  two  recommendations  trans- 
mitted herewith.  Upon  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  instrument  of  amend- 
ment, which  is  expected  to  occur  soon,  it  is 
planned  that  further  referral  of  the  enclosed 
conventions  and  recommendations  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  article  19  of  the  re- 
vised constitution.  The  request  that  no  ac- 
tion be  taken  at  present  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval or  implementation  of  the  enclosed  in- 
struments should  not  be  construed  in  any 
sense,  therefore,  as  a  rejection  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  those  in- 
struments or  of  the  principles  set  forth 
therein. 

I  am  also  referring  the  texts  of  the  conven- 
tions and  recommendations  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  conventions,  recommendations,  and  re- 
lated documents  are  printed  in  House  Document  603 
(80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


71     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  8,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  spccial  announce- 
ments to  make  to  you  today.  We  have  been 
making  these  announcements  as  they  came 
along. 

So  questions  are  in  order. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say 
which  paintings  you  Hked  in  that  German 
collection  in  the  National  Gallery?  Also, 
whether  you  favor  keeping  those  paintings 
in  the  United  States  and  sending  them  on  a 
tour  and  charging  admission  and  helping 
German  children? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  sounds  to  me  as  if 


you  had  some  preparation  on  that  one.  But 
I  can  express  an  opinion  on  those  pictures. 
I  have  made  two  trips  to  see  them,  and  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  Rembrandt's 
"Moses,"  and  Titian's  "Portrait  of  Himself." 
One  I  really  wanted  to  see  was  the  Holbein 
picture,  "The  Merchant,"  which  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  portrait  in  the  world;  and 
Frans  Hals  has  some  pictures  there  that  were 
very  appealing  to  me.  That  is  the  sort  of 
art  that  I  like,  that  I  can  understand. 

About  the  return  of  the  pictures:  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  should  be  returned  as 
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promptly  as  possible  to  their  rightful  owners, 
as  soon  as  it  is  safe  for  them  to  be  returned. 
They  don't  belong  to  us.  They  belong  to 
the  art  galleries  in  Europe. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  concern  in  the  Middle  West  over  such 
things  as  this  mob  raid  on  the  home  of  a 
Communist  labor  leader  in  Columbus,  and 
the  Evansville  disturbance  against  the  Wal- 
laceites.  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  suggests  that 
you  should  take  to  the  air  to  remind  us  again 
that  we  should  protect  the  civil  liberties  even 

of  Communists 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  would  suggest  that 
Walter  Reuther  take  it  up  with  the  Gov- 
ernor. Our  Constitution  hasn't  a  sufficient 
number  of  police  powers  for  enforcement  of 
local  laws  which  are  to  keep  the  peace.  That 
is  not  a  proper  thing  that  happened,  either 
in  Indiana  or  in  Ohio,  but  that  requires  local 
police  enforcement,  over  which  I  have  no 
control — thank  goodness. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  St.  Louis  Star 
Times,  in  a  recent  editorial  called  "A  Memo 
to  the  White  House,"  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  you,  I  believe,  pointed  out  that  one 
attempt  might  be  made  to  save  our  bid  for 
peace  if  we  invited  the  nations,  including 
Russia,  to  a  conference  on  the  question  of  a 
real  world  government.  Is  the  administra- 
tion ready  for  such  a  step? 

THE  PREsmENT.  The  administration  is  not. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Renter's  diplomatic  correspond- 
ent this  morning  calling  for  a  5-point  plan 
set  up  for  government  in  Western  Germany. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not  waut  to  Comment 
on  it. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Lewis  coal 
strike  is  entering  its  25th  day  today.  Have 
you  any  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  are  enforcing  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  to  the  letter. 


Q.  Do  you  think  it's  working? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  all  the  comment  I 
care  to  make. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  whatever  hap- 
pened to  "Feller"? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Towhat? 

Q.  "Feller,"  the  puppy?     [Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh,  he's  arouud. 

Q.  Does  Dr.  Graham  ^  still  have  him? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Dr.  Graham  is  still  taking 
care  of  him  for  me. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say 
anything  about  your  conversation  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium,  Mr.  Spaak? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  had  a  very,  very  pleasant 
visit  with  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  usual  conversation  on  the 
European  recovery  program  and  our  attitude 
toward  the  recovery  of  Europe  were  the 
principal  things  talked  about. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  anything  going 
to  be  done  to  halt  the  sale  of  war  plants? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  the  same  thing  is 
being  done  that  has  been  under  considera- 
tion all  the  time.  We  are  constantly  making 
surveys  as  to  whether  certain  plants  should 
be  released  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  just  had  a  statement 
from  Dr.  Steelman  on  that — I  assume  you 
have  read  it — a  litde  while  ago. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Touy  ^  Tcmiuds  me  that 
Dr.  Steelman  released  a  statement  on  the 
subject  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  which  covers 
it  completely.^ 


^  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Graham,  Physician  to  the 
President. 

*  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 

"  Dr.  Steelman's  statement,  released  by  the  White 
House  on  April  8,  announced  that  he  had  requested 
the  War  Assets  Administration  to  withhold  for  a 
30-day  period  final  disposal  action  on  all  unsold 
industrial  plants  not  already  covered  by  the  National 
Security  Clause.  This  clause  stipulated  that  a  plant 
must  be  maintained  in  such  condition  that  it  could 
be  reconverted  to  its  original  use  on  120  days*  notice. 
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[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  23-0  to  ask  you 
to  ask  them  for  a  70-group  air  force.  Do 
you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  My  Comment — that  com- 
ment on  that  has  been  answered  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Defense  in  the  statement  v^rhich  has 
just  been  released/  and  which  has  my  entire 
approval.  It  covers  the  situation  thoroughly, 
and  I  have  covered  it  in  the  various  mes- 
sages on  the  budget  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
who  is  going  to  be  the  ECA  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  Can't.  No,  I  cau't. 
I  will  tell  you  just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  com- 
ment on  the  Wisconsin  primary? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wasu't  entered  in  the 
part  of  that  primary  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, so  I  have  no  comment.     [Laughter] 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Milligan's  book?  ^  Have  you 
seen  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  No,  I  havcn't  seen 
it.    Don't  expect  to  see  it. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
a  decision  on  the  withdrawal  of  Tighe 
Woods? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  wiU — ^what  do  you 
mean?  He  is — doesn't  have  to  be  with- 
drawn. He  has  a  job  which  I  put  him  in, 
and  in  which  he  is  doing  well  and  success- 
fully, and  I  am  satisfied  with  him. 


^  In  his  statement  on  April  8,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal  emphasized  that  all  of  the  armed  services, 
land,  sea,  and  air,  must  be  kept  in  balance.  There- 
fore an  increase  in  one  would  require  increases  in 
the  others.  He  advocated  bringing  to  full  strength 
the  existing  5  5 -group  air  force. 

'Maurice  Morton  Milligan,  "Missouri  Waltz" 
[later  retitied  "The  Inside  Story  of  the  Pendergast 
Machine  by  the  Man  Who  Smashed  It"],  Nev^r  York: 
C.  Scribner*s  Sons,  1948. 


Q.  Who  was  that,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Woods  has  been  rais- 
ing thunder  with  some  of  these  rent  people 
who  have  been  gouging  the  public.  Tighe 
Woods.  Good  reason  for  the  man  to  stay 
there  is  that  he  is  a  little  too  tough  on  some 
of  those  birds. 

[14.]  Q.  You  said  in  your  letter  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  of  Texas  that  all  war  plants 
which  have  been  sold  should  be  recovered 
at  once,  I  think  the  words  were.^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  those  that  we  deem 
necessary  have  that  recovery  clause  in  the 
contract. 

[15.]  Q.  While  I  was  trying  to  figure  out 
who  you  were  talking  about  on  the  Tighe 
Woods  thing,  I  lost  all  of  your  comment — 
I  still  haven't  got  my  shorthand 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  Said  Mr.  Woods 
is  doing  a  good  job  and  he  is  going  to  stay 
right  there  and  continue  to  do  it. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  another  ques- 
tion regarding  your  discussion  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium.  Did  the  ques- 
tion arise  of  the  United  States  supporting 
the  Western  European  alliance  in  any  mili- 
tary way? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  That  questiou  was 
not  discussed  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Belgium. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  contem- 
plate action  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  on 
the  meat  strike? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  law  wiU  be  followed 
in  the  meat  strike  the  same  as  it  will  be 
followed  on  any  other  strike  which  affects 
the  country  as  a  whole. 


*On  March  20  Representative  Johnson  wrote  to 
the  President  suggesting  that  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration check  with  the  armed  services  as  to  possible 
future  needs  before  disposing  of  surplus  plants. 
The  President's  reply,  dated  March  22,  pointed  out 
that  clauses  permitting  recovery  in  case  of  need 
were  made  part  of  all  contracts.  The  exchange  of 
letters  was  made  public  by  Representative  Johnson. 
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[i8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  think  a  request 
was  made  to  the  White  House  recently  that 
the  full  minutes  of  our  conversations  with 
the  Russians  on  the  setup  in  Berlin  be  re- 
leased to  the  public,  and  that 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  should  not  be  re- 
leased, and  they  will  not  be  released  at  this 
time. 

Q.  various  conversations  we  have 

had  with  the  Russians  on  other  matters  that 
are  touchy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  When  you  are  trading  on 
a  piece  of  real  estate,  do  you  get  out  in 
front  of  a  press  conference  and  bargain,  or 
do  you  try  to  reach  an  agreement  and  then 
announce  it  to  the  press  conference? 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  public  have  a  better 
chance  to  evaluate 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  wc'll  See  about  that. 
Whenever  the — it  is  necessary  to  make  a  re- 
lease, state  all  the  facts  as  nearly  as  we  can 
from  our  point  of  view;  but  if  you  are  going 
to  be  successful  in  negotiations,  you  can't 
do  it  in  a  glass  house. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  reference  to  real 
estate  was  by  analogy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Just  by  analogy,  yes. 
[Laughter^  We  are  not  dealing  in  real  es- 
tate right  now. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Baruch  says 
that  if  we  are  to  draft  men,  we  should  also 
put  on  the  books  now  a  mobilization  law 
which  would  also  draft  profits,  prices,  and 
wages. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  if  you  will  read  a 
certain  message  of  mine  which  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  short  time  ago,  that  very 


thing  is  asked  for.  I  didn't  receive  it.  I 
received  an  innocuous  program  which  I  have 
been  trying  my  best  to  make  work. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
reference  to  an  industrial  reserve  similar  to 
the  military  reserve.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  such  a  possibility? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Survcys  ou  that  are  being 
made,  and  I  can't  comment  on  it  now  be- 
cause I  haven't  all  the  facts. 

[21.]     Q.  How  do  you  like  the  balcony? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  wiU  tell  you  about 
that,  probably  at  the  next  press  conference. 
I  told  you  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  lecture 
on  architecture.  I  may  be  ready  by  then. 
[Laughter] 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly reported  that  we  are  preparing  to 
arm  the  countries  in  the  Western  European 
alliance? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commcut  to 
make  on  that  question. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  any  steps 
been  taken  to  induce  the  British  to  stay  in 
Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  Comment  to  make  on 
that  question.  That  matter  is  pending  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  now.  I  do  not  want 
to  comment  at  this  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  any  modification 
of  the  arms  embargo  to  Palestine  being 
planned  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  Comment. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  8,  1948. 


72    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Labor  Dispute  in  the 
Meatpacking  Industry.    April  9,  1948 

I  HAVE  carefully  considered  the  report  of  course,  does  not  contain  recommendations, 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  on  the  labor  dispute  in  It  is,  however,  a  thorough,  careful,  and 
the  meatpacking  industry.     The  report,  of        objective  analysis  of  the  dispute.    I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  if  it  is  read  and  studied  by  the 
parties  with  an  open  mind,  it  can  provide 
a  basis  for  renewed  negotiations  looking 
toward  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice to  arrange  further  conferences  between 
his  representatives  and  the  parties  in  the 
light  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
report. 


I  am  also  requesting  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
to  reconvene  and  to  be  available  for  assist- 
ance to  the  parties  and  to  the  Service  in 
any  manner  which  I  may  hereafter  find 
essential. 

note:  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  was  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  The  Board  vi^as  established  by  Executive 
Order  9934A  of  March  15,  1948  (3  CFR,  1 943-1 948 
Comp.,  p.  692). 


73    Special  Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation  with  Italy.    April  14,  1948 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Italian  RepubHc, 
together  with  a  protocol  and  an  additional 
protocol  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Rome 
on  February  2,  1948. 

The  enclosed  treaty,  together  with  the  two 
related  protocols,  was  negotiated  on  a  basis 
of  complete  equality  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. It  is  comprehensive  and  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  effective  basis  for  the 
future  development  of  cultural,  business,  and 
trade  relationships  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  consider  that  this  treaty  is  an  im- 
portant manifestation  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  this  country  and 


post-Facist  Italy,  and  that  it  confirms  the 
determination  of  the  two  Governments  to 
apply  in  their  economic  and  cultural  inter- 
course the  liberal  principles  that  are  funda- 
mental to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  I 
commend  it  to  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  copy  of  each  of  two  notes,  signed 
and  exchanged  on  the  same  date,  and  a 
report  on  the  treaty  made  to  me  by  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  treaty  was  favorably  considered  by  the 
Senate  on  June  2,  1948,  and  after  ratification  en- 
tered into  force  on  July  26,  1949.  It  was  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  August  5,  1949. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  printed  in  the  U.S. 
Statutes  at  Large  (63  Stat.  2255). 


74    Letter  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  Regarding  Trieste. 
April  14,  1948 

[  Released  April  14,  1948.    Dated  April  9,  1948  ] 


My  dear  Mr,  Ambassador: 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  your  letter  of 
March  twentieth,  concerning  the  proposal  of 
this  Government,  together  with  the  Govern- 


ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
for  the  return  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
to  Italy. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
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to  you  again  the  friendship  and  good  will 
which  the  American  people  feel  towards  the 
people  of  Italy. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


[His  Excellency  Signer  Alberto  Tarchiani,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Italy] 

note:  Ambassador  Tarchiani's  letter  of  March  20th, 
in  which  he  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Italian 
Government  and  people  for  the  decision  to  return 
Trieste,  was  released  with  the  President's  reply. 


75    Letter  to  the  Speaker  Transmitting  Supplemental  Estimate  of 
Appropriations  for  the  European  Recovery  Program. 
April  14,  1948 


Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1948  in  the  amount  of  $4,245,000,000 
for  expenses  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

The  Congress,  by  enacting  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act,  has  recognized  the  impera- 
tive need  for  prompt  American  assistance  to 
the  free  peoples  of  Europe.  For  this  pur- 
pose, appropriations  of  $4,300,000,000  for  the 
first  year  of  the  European  recovery  program 
w^ere  authorized.  I  urge  that  this  full 
amount,  less  $55,000,000  already  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  to  prevent  a  break  in 


the  pipeline  of  essential  supplies,  be  appro- 
priated at  this  time. 

The  details  of  this  estimate,  the  necessity 
therefor,  and  the  reasons  for  its  submission 
at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  trans- 
mitted herev^ith,  in  v^hose  comments  and 
observations  thereon  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
[The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives] 

note:  On  June  28,  1948,  the  President  approved  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949  (62  Stat. 
1054). 

The  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  printed  in  House  Document  610  (80th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


j6    Radio  Address  Opening  the  Savings  Bond  Campaign. 
April  14,  1948 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  10:30  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  about  some- 
thing that  each  of  us — as  individuals — can 
do  to  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  peace. 
That  is  the  purchase  of  United  States  sav- 
ings bonds. 

Any  v\^orkable  program  for  world  peace 
must  depend  upon  a  sound,  strong,  and  ex- 
panding American  economy.   When  we  buy 


savings  bonds  we  contribute  directly  to  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  upon  which  so 
much  depends. 

By  investing  in  savings  bonds  we  are  fight- 
ing inflation,  which  is  still  our  greatest  eco- 
nomic danger.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
building  toward  the  economic  security  of 
ourselves  and  our  families.  At  such  a  time  as 
this,  all  of  us  can  serve  both  ourselves  and 
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our  country  by  saving  all  we  can  against 
the  day  when  we  can  spend  our  dollars  to 
better  advantage. 

Our  economic  system,  which  has  given 
us  the  greatest  productive  power  and  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world,  is 
based  upon  individual  enterprise,  industry, 
and  thrift.  We  need  these  qualities  at  all 
times  in  order  to  prosper.  Under  present 
world  conditions  we  need  them  more  than 
ever  before. 

Tomorrow,  April  15  th,  the  Nation 
launches  its  Security  Loan  campaign.  As 
your  President,  I  ask  each  of  you  to  back 
the  Security  Loan  to  the  limit  by  buying  ex- 
tra savings  bonds,  by  signing  up  for  the  Pay- 
roll Savings  plan  where  you  work  or  the 
Bond-a-Month  plan  where  you  bank,  and 
by  volunteering  to  help  sell  bonds  to  others. 

This  is  the  most  important  campaign  for 
United  States  savings  bonds  we  have  had 
since  1945.  It  calls  for  everything  we  can 
put  into  it.  It  calls  for  volunteer  work  in 
every  community,  freely  and  patriotically 
given.  It  requires  enough  volunteers  to  talk 
to  every  American  where  he  works  or  where 
he  lives.  The  experience  of  all  the  war 
loan  drives  has  proved  that  if  Americans  who 
can  buy  bonds  are  asked  personally  to  buy 
them,  and  told  the  personal  and  national  rea- 
sons for  buying  them,  the  goal  will  be 
reached. 

Last  Thursday  the  city  of  Sandusky  and 


Erie  County,  Ohio,  began  a  week's  cam- 
paign to  sell  their  share  of  Security  Loan 
bonds  in  advance  of  the  national  campaign. 
Sandusky  and  Erie  County  wanted  to  be 
the  first  in  the  Nation  to  do  the  job  and 
show  the  country  how  well  it  can  be  done 
if  everybody  pitches  in.  Volunteers  set  out 
to  visit  every  factory,  office,  farm,  and  home 
in  Erie  County.  The  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  and  every  civic,  fraternal,  veterans, 
women's,  and  farm  organization  backed 
them  up.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  Sandusky  and  Erie  County  over- 
subscribed their  goal  by  25  percent  in  i  week. 

What  Sandusky  and  Erie  County  have 
done  in  i  week,  every  community  and 
county  in  the  United  States  can  do,  begin- 
ning tomorrow.  How  well  you  do  the  job  in 
your  community  will  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber and  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers  who 
tackle  it. 

This  is  a  call  to  the  Minute  Men  and 
Women  to  rally  again  to  build  up  the  de- 
fenses of  our  national  economy.  For,  as  the 
slogan  of  the  Security  Loan  puts  it:  "Amer- 
ica's Security  is  Your  Security." 

This  campaign  presents  to  us  a  responsi- 
bility and  an  opportunity.  Every  dollar 
that  a  family  puts  into  savings  bonds  now 
will  be  a  dollar  building  for  the  family's 
security.  It  will  be  a  dollar  fighting  against 
inflation  and  high  prices.  It  will  be  a  dollar 
working  to  win  the  peace. 


jy    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  15,  1948 


THE  PREsmENT.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments to  make  this  morning,  so  I  am  ready 
for  questions. 

[i.]     Q.  Mr.    President,    what    do    you 
think  about  the  troubles  which  developed 


down  in  Bogota  last  week.f^  ^ 

^  The  International  Conference  of  American  States 
was  interrupted  by  rioting  which  broke  out  in  the 
streets  of  Bogoti.  The  conference  was  adjourned 
when  the  hall  in  which  it  was  being  held  was  in- 
vaded by  rioters;  it  was  resumed  after  order  had 
been  restored  in  the  city. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  vcry  sorry  that  it  did 
happen,  of  course,  and  I  was  as  surprised  as 
anybody  else  that  that  did  happen.  We  had 
information,  of  course,  as  we  had  when  the 
trip  was  made  to  Brazil  and  to  Mexico  City 
and  to  Puerto  Rico,  that  there  might  be 
picketing  and  riots,  but  nobody  had  any  idea 
that  somebody  was  going  to  get  shot  and 
cause  the  riot  such  as  the  one  in  Bogota. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Prentice  Cooper, 
Ambassador  to  Peru,  is  back  home.  I  won- 
der if  you  would  confirm  the  reports  we  have 
that  he  is  going  to  be  replaced? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  CaUUOt. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  for  his  resignation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  if  any  action  on  that 
takes  place,  you  will  be  informed. 

Q.  Has  he  offered  his  resignation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  answcr  that  ques- 
tion. 

[3.]  Q.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  Nebraska  primary? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment  on  the 
Nebraska  primary.  I  was  unanimously 
elected  out  there.  No  comment  on  it. 
\Laughter\ 

Q.  Have  you  any  comment  on  that  side 
of  the  primary? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  uo  commcut.  I  am 
very  happy  about  it. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  the  Martin-Bridges  coal  com- 
promise? ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  administra- 
tion for  the  70  or  55  group  air  force? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  administration  is  for 
the  program  that  was  sent  to  the  Congress 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Forrestal.    That  is  the 


^  Speaker  o£  the  House  Martin  intervened  in  the 
coal  dispute  and  obtained  an  agreement  whereby 
both  management  and  labor  accepted  Senator 
Bridges  as  a  third  member  of  the  trustee  board  to 
administer  the  miners'  welfare  and  retirement  fund. 


administration's  program,  and  that  is  the 
one  that  should  be  implemented,  because 
that  is  a  balanced  defense  program,  and  it  is 
an  economical  one  that  the  country  can 
understand  and  afford.  Now,  what  was 
that? 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  spank  Mr.  Syming- 
ton? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  auswer  that  question 
at  some  other  date.     yhaughter'X 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Symington  and  Mr.  Forrestal? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  accouut  f or  it. 

[6.]  Q.  You  were  going  to  tell  about 
the  balcony  today! 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh,  was  I?  Well,  all 
right!  \Laughter'\  Unless  these  gende- 
men  have  some  more  defense  questions  they 
want  to  ask. 

[7.]  Q.  I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whether 
that  difference  between  those  two  top 
men  hasn't  had  a  great  deal  of  suspi- 
cion that  unification  is  not  working,  that 
something  will  have  to  be  done  to  make 
it  work?     Could  you  comment  on  that,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Unification  eventually  will 
work.  It's  like  every  other  new  organiza- 
tion in  the  Government,  it  has  to  become 
implemented,  and  people  have  to  become  ac- 
customed to  it  and  used  to  it.  The  defense 
program  which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  is  a  balanced  defense 
program,  one  that  was — will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  and  it  is  one  that 
was  agreed  on  by  all  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice. That  is  the  program  which  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  implement. 

[8.]  Q.  Do  you  consider  the  uprising 
in  Bogota  as  a  warning  to  the  Americas  on 
the  Communist  danger  in  this  hemisphere? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  General  Marshall  com- 
mented on  that  I  think  very  well. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  Secretary — Mr.  President — 
\laught€r'\ 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  all  right. 
Q.  Marriner  Eccles  made  some  new  pro- 
posal for  Federal  Reserve  Board  authority 
to  curb  inflationary  bank  credit.    Does  that 
represent  administration  policy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  Mr.  Eccles's  view- 
point. 

Q.  He  said  it  was  a — represented  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Reserve  Board. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havcu't  discussed  it  with 
the  Reserve  Board,  or  with  Mr.  Eccles. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  defense  program,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  asked — adopted  a  reso- 
lution asking  that  you  approve  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  air  procurement  program 
over  and  above  the  Forrestal  program. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  Stated  as  clearly  as 
I  can  that  the  program  of  the  administration 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Forrestal. 

Q.  And  not  by  Mr.  Symington? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Said  by  Mr.  Forrestal. 
You  can't  put  words  in  my  mouth,  Bert.^ 

Q.  Try  to. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
news  on  the  vacancy  in  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission that  occurs  this  week  when  Mr. 
Parkhurst 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  havc  uo  announce- 
ment to  make  on  that. 

Q.  Will  that  go  to  a  New  York  man  this 
time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  auswcr  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  going  to  try  to  find  the  best  man 
for  the  job.     I  don't  care  where  that  is. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  seen 
either  Ed  Flynn  or  Paul  Fitzpatrick  in 
the 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  I  saw  them  both  a  day 
or  two  ago.  They  discussed  New  York 
politics  with  me.  That's  what  they  came 
down  here  for. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  features  of 
the  discussion  were,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  We  didn't  see  them  come  in  or  out. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  was  ofiE  the  record.   You 
weren't  intended  to  see  them! 

Q.  Did  they  go  away  happy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  did  that.     [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Is  the  picture  rosy  or  gray? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  picture  was  all  right. 

[13.]  Miss  May,^  you  asked  me  about 
that  balcony.  I  have  some  pictures  here 
that  are  right  interesting,  on  the  balcony, 
which  show  the  reasons  that  I  had  in  view. 
The  proper  reasons  have  never  been  attrib- 
uted to  me.  They  thought  it  was  a  selfish 
reason  that  I  had.  But  that  portico  on  the 
porch  was  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  It 
was  first  built  with  very  narrow,  spindly, 
wooden  columns;  and  in  1855  they  finally 
began  to  carry  out  the  Jefferson  program. 
And  they  had  the  same  row  over  it  that  they 
had  over  this  improvement  of  mine. 
[Laughter] 

But,  in  order  to  use  that  porch  in  the  sum- 
mertime, it  was  necessary  to  have  these 
awnings — I  don't  know  whether  you  can  all 
see  this  or  not — [holding  up  some  photo- 
graphs of  the  south  portico] — ^but  these  awn- 
ings have  to  be  replaced  once  a  year,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $700  a  year;  and  we  tried  con- 
cealing them  and  everything  else,  but  they 
absolutely  ruined  the  proportions  of  the 
columns. 

When  that  porch  was  designed,  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  balcony,  because  Jefferson 
had  designed  several  down  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  which  were  finally  completed 
with  a  balcony.    And  the  idea  in  putting  the 


^  Bert  Andrews  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


^  Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 
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balcony  up  there  was  to  give  the  pillars  the 
proper  proportions,  without  having  them  cut 
in  two  in  the  middle  by  the  awnings. 

You  know,  that  is  a  combination  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  column  there.  It  isn't  a  pure 
Ionic  column.  They  have  certain  propor- 
tions in  connection  with  the  height  as  to 
diameter,  and  when  you  cut  them  in  two  in 
the  middle,  there  is  an  obstruction,  as  those 
awnings  were.  It  ruins  the  looks  and  pro- 
portions of  the  columns. 

You  can  see  how  the  portico  goes  back  in 
there.  If  you  come  down  in  the  street  and 
take  a  look  at  it,  you  can  see  that  it  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  looks  of  the  White  House, 
and  makes  the  south  facade  look  as  it  was 
intended  to  look  in  the  first  place.  That's 
the  only  reason  it  was  done.  I  never  expect 
to  use  the  balcony,  because  it's  too  prominent. 
I  might  just  as  well  sit  down  here  in  the 
backyard  next  to  the  iron  fence.  [Laughterl 
It  was  only  put  there  to  improve  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  the  White  House  in 
the  south,  and  we  had  to  get  rid  of  those  dirty 
awnings  which  were  a  continued  expense  to 
the  White  House  upkeep. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  had 
any  indication  from  some  of  the  Southern 
States  of  a  back-to-Truman  movement? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  were  a  great  many 
who  never  left  Truman.     [Laughter'] 

[  15.  ]  Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  why  didn't 
you  tell  us  this  in  the  beginning,  about  the 
balcony? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  did  try  to  tell  you,  but 
the  people  who  were  so  interested  in  find- 
ing fault  with  it  didn't  want  to  find  the  facts. 
I  tried  my  best  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  then  there  is — ^this 
question   may  sound  impertinent 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  isu't — ^no,  it  isn't. 
Go  ahead. 

Q.  Are  you  well  documented  on  that  state- 
ment that  Jefferson  intended  it?    Is  that 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  know  that  Jefferson 
designed  the  porch. 

Q.  That  is  something  that  somebody  is 
going  to  hammer  you  on. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  porch  was  designed 
by  Jefferson.  It  had  a  balcony  on  it. 
Whether  he  designed  it  or  not,  I  don't  know, 
but  his  design  came  from  these  southern 
mansions  at  that  time,  which  always  had  a 
portico. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  sort  of  misled  you 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  dou't.  I  thiiik  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  is  absolutely  correct. 
You  will  find  architects  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  in  the  same  mood — of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  were  in  the 
first  place.  They  got  scared  when  they  com- 
menced firing  bricks  at  them.  I  don't  scare 
easily.     [Laughterl 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  have 
any  political  significance  also? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  If  you  Want  to  give  it  any. 
Miss  May.     [Laughter] 

Q.  You  say  you  are  not  going  to  use  the 
balcony? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course,  I  wou't  get  to 
use  it.  I  don't  have  time  to — ^for  any  pleas- 
ures. I  work  all  the  time.  I  get  up  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  am  sitting  at  the 
desk  at  6,  and  I  never  leave  that  desk  until 
it's  late  at  night,  unless  I  have  to  go  out 
somewhere  and  make  a  speech,  as  I  did  at  the 
Gridiron  dinner  the  other  night. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  you  might  need  it 
during  the  next  4  years? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  anticipate  using  it  during 
the  next  4  years,  if  I  get  a  chance  to  use  it, 
that  is.  I'll  be  there  to  use  it,  don't  worry 
about  that. 

Q.  That's  about  as  near  as  you  have 
come —  [laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  you  are  saying  definitely  that 
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you  are  going  to  run 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh  no,  I  made  that  an- 
nouncement some  time  ago.  That  announce- 
ment has  been  made  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  That's  about  as  near  as  you  have  come 
to  predicting  victory 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  isu't.  I  predicted 
victory  here  the  other  day.  You  just  didn't 
get  it.  But  I  shall  never  be  downhearted 
at  all. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  they  have  just 
abolished  the  death  penalty  in  England.  I 
wondered  whether  you  had  any  general 
views  on  that  subject? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Life  magazine 
said  you  were  going  to  nominate  General 
Eisenhower.    Any  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Life  magazine  knows  a 
lot  of  things  that  I  don't  know,  most  of 
them  not  facts. 

Q.  Also  said,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
were  going  to  send  General  Eisenhower  to 
see  Stalin.    Is  that  true? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  is  something 
I  don't  know,  either.  I  never  heard  of  it 
before.  I  don't  intend  to  do  it,  if  that's 
the  proper  answer  to  give  you.  General 
Eisenhower  is  going  up  and  run  a  university. 

Q.  Any  deep  political  significance  in  the 
fact  that  George  Allen  and  Eisenhower  are 
down  in  Georgia  playing  golf? 

THE    PRESIDENT.  You   wiU    have   to    ask 


them.  I  can't  answer  that.  They  have  a 
right  to  attend  to  their  own  business,  the 
same  as  I  have  mine;  only  I  don't  get  to 
attend  to  mine  without  interference. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  busi- 
ness between  George  Allen  and 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No — ^I  Only  kuow  that  they 
are  great  friends,  that  Eisenhower  and 
George  Allen  are  congenial.  They  like 
to  be  in  each  other's  company.  And  I  like 
them  both,  too,  and  like  to  be  in  their  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  was  there  any  signifi- 
cance in  Eisenhower's  and  Mr.  Allen's  con- 
ference? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  that  I  kuow  of.  The 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  ask  them. 

Q.  I  thought  maybe  you  might  have  said 
something 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  think  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  ask  them. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have 
any  comment  on  the  Italian  elections  next 
Sunday? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  no  comment. 
I  can't  comment  on  an  election  before  it  has 
taken  place.  I  will  comment  on  it  after- 
wards. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  wclcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
second  news  conference  was  held  in  his  oflSce  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April  15, 
1948. 


78    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Death  of  President  Manuel 
Roxas  of  the  PhiUppines.    April  15,  1948 


I  AM  deeply  shocked  at  die  news  of  die 
sudden  death  of  President  Manuel  Roxas  of 
the  Philippines.  In  his  passing,  the  Philip- 
pine people  have  lost  a  great  leader  and  the 
United  States  of  America  a  true  friend. 


He  assumed  oflSce  as  President  when  his 
war-ravaged  country  was  faced  with  the 
most  staggering  problems.  His  untimely 
death  in  itself  is  evidence  of  the  energy  which 
he  brought  to  the  restoration  of  the  Philip- 
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pines  and  to  the  service  of  his  people.  The 
officials  of  this  Government  w^ith  whom  he 
came  in  contact  have  been  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  his  farseeing  vision  and  states- 


manship. His  sure  leadership  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  and  his  courageous  faith 
in  his  country  may  well  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  people  of  all  lands. 


79    Letter  to  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  on  the 
Ship  Construction  Program.    April  16,  1948 

[  Released  April  i6,  1948.    Dated  April  15,  1948  ] 


My  dear  Admiral  Smith : 

As  you  know,  I  am  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  the  1949  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  be  amended 
to  provide  $100,000,000  in  contract  authority 
for  an  expanded  program  of  merchant  ship 
construction.  This  action  was  taken  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  security  program  which 
recent  events  have  compelled  me  to  place 
before  the  Congress. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  orders  have 
recently  been  placed  with  American  ship- 
yards by  private  interests  for  the  construction 
of  a  considerable  number  of  tank  vessels  of 
advanced  design.  This,  together  with  ex- 
panded Naval  and  Maritime  Commission 
ship  construction  programs,  should  reverse 
the  recent  downward  trend  of  employment 
in  the  shipbuilding  industries.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  additional  orders  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  under  private  account 
will  be  placed  in  the  near  future,  and,  in  this 
connection,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  re- 
gard the  Government-sponsored  program  for 
merchant-ship  construction  as  a  stimulant  to, 
rather  than  a  substitute  for,  construction  by 
private  industry. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  by  the  Commission  in  con- 
junction with  the  shipping  industry  to  de- 
termine what  additional  ship  construction 
is  economically  justified  at  this  time  as  evi- 
denced by  willingness  on  the  part  of  industry 
to  purchase  vessels  constructed.    With  re- 


gard to  tanker  construction,  I  feel  that  Gov- 
ernment participation  should  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  national  defense  features.  With 
respect  to  other  types  of  construction,  I  be- 
lieve that,  as  stated  in  my  Budget  Message  to 
the  Congress,  "Construction  of  new  vessels 
should  be  limited  to  those  for  which  private 
purchasers  are  available  .  .  ."  and  that  the 
Government's  participation  should  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  providing,  through 
subsidy,  the  differential  in  cost  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  construction,  as  provided 
in  Title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

I  also  urge  the  Commission  to  make  every 
effort,  consonant  with  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, to  expedite  the  initiation  of  the  au- 
thorized 1948  shipbuilding  program  in  order 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
these  vessels  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  order  that  the  construction  program  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  may  be  properly 
integrated  with  the  security  program  I  re- 
quest that  the  Commission  establish  com- 
plete liaison  with  the  Secretary  of  National 
Defense.  It  is  important  that  the  closest 
working  relationship  exist  between  the  two 
agencies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Vice  Admiral  W.  W.  Smith,  Chairman,  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C.] 

note:  On  July  2  the  White  House  released  a  letter 
to  the  President  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  o£  the  Maritime  Commission,  which 
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served  as  an  interim  report  on  the  merchant  ship 
construction  expansion  program. 

The  letter,  dated  July  i,  informed  the  President 
that  a  Maritime  Commission-Military  and  Industry 
Liaison  Committee  had  been  established  and  had 
investigated  the  situation.  In  exploratory  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  shipping  industry,  the 
Committee  had  found  a  reluctance  to  enter  into 
firm  commitments  for  ship  construction  vi^hile  legis- 
lation vi^as  pending  before  Congress  which  would 
increase  subsidies  and  other  benefits  to  the  industry. 


Since  Congress  had  adjourned  without  passing  the 
legislation,  the  Committee  was  waiting  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  industry  would  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  conclusion,  the  letter  stated  that  the  Committee 
was  proceeding,  through  discussions  with  interested 
shipowners,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  would  be 
possible  to  commit  the  $178  million  of  contract 
authorization  in  the  construction  of  merchant 
vessels. 


80    Address  Before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
April  ly,  1948 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
Americans: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight  to  speak  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
You  editors  make  a  distinct  and  important 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  government 
in  the  United  States.  Your  frank  expression 
of  views  on  current  affairs  has  great  value 
to  our  people  in  helping  them  to  form  their 
judgments. 

I  am  amazed,  sometimes,  when  I  find  that 
some  of  you  disagree  with  me.  When  I  con- 
sider how  you  disagree  among  yourselves, 
I  am  somewhat  comforted.  I  begin  to  think 
that  maybe  Fm  all  right,  anyway! 

It  is  because  of  the  influence  you  have 
upon  the  course  of  our  democracy  that  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
our  country  today. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  inflation. 

All  of  us  have  the  foreign  situation  very 
much  in  our  minds  these  days.  This  is 
proper,  for  we  must  devote  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  our  foreign  relations  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  working  out  the  difficult  interna- 
tional problems  facing  us.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  our  problems  at  home. 

The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  strength  and 
stability  of  our  domestic  economy.     The 


plain  fact  is,  however,  that  our  economy  is 
in  serious  danger  as  a  result  of  high  prices 
and  inflation. 

Inflation  may  seem  to  you  to  be  an  old 
story.  But  there  are  some  men  in  this  'coun- 
try— ^men  who  happen  to  be  in  influential 
positions — who  still  fail  to  understand  or 
who  deliberately  ignore  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  the  need  for  forthright  meas- 
ures to  meet  it.  They  have  tinkered  with 
the  problem  of  inflation — they  have  even 
taken  some  feeble  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  they  have  taken  other  steps  in  the 
wrong  direction — steps  that  have  made  the 
problem  much  worse. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  that  inflation  is  so 
grave  a  menace  to  this  country  and  to  the 
world  that  I  do  not  propose  to  let  it  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  has  a  clear- 
cut  responsibility  to  deal  with  high  prices. 
I  believe  that  we  know  what  measures  the 
Government  should  take.  I  cannot  sit  by 
silendy  while  inflation  continues  to  creep  up 
on  the  American  people. 

The  basic  facts  which  make  this  problem 
of  such  fundamental  importance  are  plain. 
The  world  stands  now  at  one  of  the  decisive 
points  in  history.  Emerging  from  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wars,  people  all  over  the  earth 
are  fixing  anew  the  pattern  of  civilization. 
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By  virtue  of  the  strength  with  which  we 
have  been  blessed,  the  United  States  is  the 
chief  support  of  those  people  of  the  world 
who  are  seeking  to  rebuild  their  civilization 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  The  heart  of  our  sup- 
port is  economic  assistance.  To  be  effective, 
it  must  be  coupled  with  sufficient  military 
strength  to  give  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
some  sense  of  security  while  they  rebuild. 

These  requirements  must  be  met  in  large 
part  from  the  production  of  American  mines 
and  factories  and  farms.  Thus,  a  strong 
American  economy  is  the  bedrock  upon 
which  rest  the  hopes  for  establishing  a  peace 
of  free  men  in  the  world.  Without  it  we 
can  provide  neither  aid,  nor  leadership,  nor 
example. 

The  strength  and  vitality  of  our  economy 
are  being  undermined  by  inflation.  High 
prices  are  now  working  real  hardship  upon 
most  American  families.  If  unchecked,  in- 
flation will  bring  on  economic  consequences 
which  will  hurt  every  one  of  us. 

This  is  not  a  new  situation,  but  it  is  getting 
worse. 

I  have  been  calling  attention  to  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  high  prices  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  businessmen 
to  exercise  voluntary  restraint  in  setting 
prices.  Many  of  them  have  courageously 
done  what  they  could  to  hold  prices  down. 
But  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  stem 
the  tide,  and  prices  have  continued  to  rise. 

By  last  fall,  it  had  become  clear  that  we 
could  not  place  our  main  reliance  on  volun- 
tary methods.  On  November  17th,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  a  lo-point  legislative 
program  for  dealing  with  inflation.  This 
program  has  not  been  enacted.  And  prices 
have  continued  to  rise. 

The  program  which  I  presented  to  the 
Congress  was  sound  and  necessary  last  No- 
vember. It  is  still  sound  and  it  is  even  more 
necessary  now. 


The  total  demand  for  goods  is  still  out- 
running production.  Competition  for  scarce 
items  is  still  pushing  prices  up.  Employ- 
ment is  at  record  levels,  but  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  most  of  our  people  is  still 
losing  ground  to  inflation. 

In  February,  there  was  a  break  in  the  mar- 
ket for  wheat,  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
products.  But  agricultural  prices  did  not 
drop  for  long,  and  they  did  not  drop  very 
far.  The  prices  paid  by  housewives  were 
affected  hardly  at  all.  The  general  level  of 
prices  has  remained  well  above  the  already 
excessive  level  which  prevailed  in  1947. 

And  now  there  are  new  factors  that  have 
made  the  oudook  for  inflation  considerably 
worse. 

Some  key  prices  have  been  increased,  un- 
wisely and  unnecessarily.  The  outstanding 
case  was,  of  course,  the  increase  in  some  im- 
portant steel  prices.  I  believe  that  the  busi- 
nessmen who  made  these  increases  did  not 
consider  their  far-reaching  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  They  made  the  regrettable 
decision  to  increase  prices  even  though  they 
were  already  making  record  profits.  In  the 
face  of  these  actions,  other  businessmen,  with 
a  greater  regard  for  the  public  welfare,  have 
fought  a  losing  battle  to  keep  their  prices 
down. 

In  addition  to  these  price  increases,  infla- 
tion has  been  encouraged  by  some  unneces- 
sary interruptions  to  production.  The  out- 
standing example,  of  course,  was  the  work 
stoppage  in  the  coal  industry.  The  serious 
effect  of  the  loss  of  coal  production  shows  the 
narrow  margin  of  supply  on  which  we  are 
operating,  and  how  quickly  shortages  of 
basic  materials  can  cripple  our  entire 
economy. 

Another  new  factor  making  for  inflation 
is  the  bill  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress 
reducing  Government  revenues  by  $5  billion. 
This  is  dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Government's  financial  stability,  because  it  is 
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likely  to  result  in  a  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  also  dangerous  from  the  stand- 
point of  high  prices,  for  the  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  purchasing  power  will  not 
be  accompanied  by  any  significant  increase 
in  production.  It  means  simply  that  more 
dollars  will  be  bidding  for  the  same  goods, 
and  prices  will  be  bid  up  accordingly.  Fur- 
thermore, by  eliminating  the  Government's 
surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  the 
tax  reduction  bill  will  remove  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  which  has  helped  to 
hold  prices  in  check  during  recent  months. 

At  the  same  time  that  taxes  are  being  re- 
duced, we  are  undertaking  a  program  of  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries.  We  are  also 
considering  certain  necessary  additions  to  our 
national  defense  program.  Both  of  these 
programs  are  of  utmost  importance,  and  we 
must  have  them.  But  they  will  result  in 
strains  on  parts  of  our  economy,  which  can 
add  to  inflation  if  we  do  not  have  the  proper 
controls. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  these  pro- 
grams, it  is  extremely  important  to  realize 
that  we  now  have  practically  no  slack  in  our 
economy.  We  have  substantially  full  em- 
ployment. Factories  already  are  operating 
at  top  capacity.  We  cannot  increase  our 
plant  capacity  rapidly.  We  have  only  the 
normal  growth  in  the  labor  force  to  count  on 
for  new  manpower. 

Under  these  circumstances,  new  demands 
for  material  and  production  necessarily  have 
a  direct  and  telling  effect  on  prices — unless 
the  proper  anti-inflation  steps  are  taken. 

It  is  apparent,  when  all  these  factors  are 
considered,  that  the  danger  of  inflation  has 
not  diminished  in  the  last  few  months.  On 
the  contrary,  the  need  for  the  legislation  I 
requested  is  even  more  urgent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  question  is 
clear.  It  is  whether  we  take  action  in  time 
to  do  some  good  or  whether  we  delay  until 
a  crisis  is  upon  us.    It  is  simply  a  matter  of 


taking  out  insurance  before  the  house  catches 
fire. 

If  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  climb, 
wages  and  prices  will  continue  to  chase  each 
other  upward.  The  unhealthy  boom  will 
impose  further  hardships  upon  those  who 
fall  behind  in  the  race.  The  greater  the  in- 
flation and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  greater  the 
danger  that  it  will  end  in  unemployment, 
business  distress,  and  a  recession  or  depres- 
sion. It  is  of  little  significance  that  no  one 
can  forecast  the  exact  time  when  this  will 
happen.  The  important  point  is  that  we 
cannot  aflord  to  let  it  happen  at  all. 

Since  I  addressed  the  Congress  one  month 
ago  today  on  the  need  for  prompt  action  on 
the  European  recovery  program,  and  on  uni- 
versal training  and  selective  service,  there  has 
been  a  gready  increased  interest  by  our  citi- 
zens in  national  defense  and  in  our  foreign 
policy.  This  interest  has  been  reflected  by 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  aid  European 
recovery.  But  our  domestic  economy  has 
been  dangerously  neglected.  It  should  be 
neglected  no  longer. 

I  believe  that  the  anti-inflation  program  I 
recommended  to  the  Congress  last  Novem- 
ber should  be  enacted  at  once.  That  pro- 
gram is  balanced  and  well-rounded.  It  in- 
cludes measures  to  reduce  the  excessive 
amounts  of  money  and  credit  which  are  lift- 
ing prices.  It  includes  measures  to  see  that 
scarce  goods  are  distributed  fairly  and  to 
their  most  important  uses.  It  includes  meas- 
ures to  deal  direcdy  with  specific  high  prices. 

All  these  measures  are  reasonable  and 
practical.  They  attack  inflation  in  a  direct 
manner.  They  offer  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent program  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  high  prices. 

The  measures  I  proposed  are  designed  to 
hold  prices  down  while  keeping  production 
up,  and  increasing  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  are  designed  to  stop  runaway  prices,  so 
that  great  numbers  of  American  families  will 
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not  be  priced  out  of  the  market  for  things 
they  need.  These  measures  are  designed  to 
insure  that  scarce  goods  are  not  wasted,  but 
are  used  where  they  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  situation  has 
already  been  made  more  difficult  by  delay. 
Additional  delay  will  only  add  to  the  danger. 

The  American  people  must  not  be  misled 
by  those  who  oppose  a  reasonable  anti-infla- 
tion program  and  a  reasonable  defense  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  said  that  the  present 
administration  is  trying  to  create  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  or  an  international  crisis.  The 
exact  opposite  is  the  truth.  We  are  striving 
to  avoid  an  economic  crisis  by  protecting  our 
prosperity  while  we  still  have  it.  We  are 
striving  to  avoid  a  war  crisis  by  being  firm 
before  it  is  too  late. 

The  welfare  of  our  own  people,  the  effec- 
tiveness   of   our   foreign   policy,   and    the 


strength  of  our  defenses  all  depend  on  our 
prosperity.  Only  if  we  preserve  the  sound- 
ness of  our  economy,  through  prompt  and 
adequate  measures  to  control  inflation,  can 
we  contribute  our  full  share  to  a  peace  in 
which  freedom  and  democracy  will  be  secure. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  understand  that  we  have  a  great  op- 
portunity and  a  great  responsibility  to  lead 
the  world  through  these  changing  and  diflS- 
cult  times.  I  believe  that  our  people  have 
the  faith,  the  wisdom,  and  the  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  common  good  to  take  what- 
ever actions  are  necessary  to  meet  that 
responsibility. 

We  can  succeed  if  we  act  courageously  and 
act  in  time. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  p.m.  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening  words  **Mr. 
Chairman"  referred  to  Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  The  address  was  carried  on  a 
nationwide  radio  broadcast. 


81    Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  in  Observance  of 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  Cuban  Independence.    April  19,  1948 


Mr,  Spea\er,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished 
guests: 

It  is  eminendy  fitting  that  we  should  as- 
semble here  today  to  pay  solemn  tribute 
to  the  heroic  champions  of  human  freedom 
who  brought  about  the  liberation  of  Cuba. 
The  commemoration  of  half  a  century  of 
Cuban  independence  recalls  the  valor  of  the 
Cuban  patriots  and  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  gave  liberally  of  their  strength 
and  their  blood  that  Cuba  might  be  free. 
From  that  chapter  in  man's  age-old  struggle 
for  freedom,  we  can  draw  inspiration  for 
the  hard  tasks  that  confront  us  in  our  time. 

The  struggle  for  Cuban  independence, 
like  every  other  effort  of  its  kind,  was 
fraught  with  hardship  and  disappointment. 


But  the  unconquerable  determination  of  the 
Cuban  people  to  win  freedom  overcame  all 
obstacles.  From  the  first,  the  fight  for  libera- 
tion by  Cuban  patriots  evoked  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  in 
quest  of  independence  have  always  had  the 
support  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Americans  watched  with  admiration  the 
beginning  of  the  final  struggle  for  independ- 
ence led  by  Jose  Marti  and  his  valiant  com- 
patriots, Gomez,  Maceo,  and  Garcia.  Our 
people  made  increasingly  plain  their  desire 
to  assist  the  Cuban  patriots.  The  sinking 
of  the  United  States  batdeship  Maine  in 
Havana  harbor  on  February  15, 1898,  crystal- 
lized the  growing  sentiment  in  this  country 
for  joining  forces  with  the  Cuban  people 
in  their  fight  for  self-government. 
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The  Congress  passed  a  Joint  Resolution 
expressing  in  clear  terms  the  conviction  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
that  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  should 
be  free  and  independent.  It  also  expressed 
our  determination  that  once  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple were  Uberated,  they,  and  they  alone, 
should  govern  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  is 
the  passage  of  this  Joint  Resolution,  50  years 
ago  today,  which  we  are  commemorating  in 
this  ceremony. 

This  Joint  Resolution,  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  relations  with  the  Cuban 
Republic  are  based,  brought  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  into  the 
conflict  at  the  side  of  the  Cuban  patriots. 
The  names  of  Shafter,  Roosevelt,  Hobson, 
and  many  others  were  joined  with  those  of 
Gomez,  Maceo,  and  Garcia. 

For  4  months,  as  Americans  fought  side 
by  side  with  their  Cuban  allies,  the  opposing 
forces  were  driven  back.  On  August  12, 
Spain  signed  the  Protocol  of  Peace  and 
agreed  to  give  up  Cuba  and  withdraw  her 
forces.  The  dream  of  Jose  Marti  became  at 
last  a  glorious  reality. 

The  sympathetic  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  welfare  of  the  Cuban  people  did 
not  end  with  the  victory.  We  assisted  the 
Cubans  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  war  and 
overcoming  problems  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion. The  comradeship  of  war  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  notable  peacetime  collaboration 
of  General  Wood,  General  Gorgas,  Doctor 
Walter  Reed,  Doctor  Agramonte,  and  other 
men  of  science  and  public  life. 

From  these  sound  beginnings,  relations  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  have  continued  through  the  years  on  a 
mutually  satisfactory  basis.  I  believe  that 
few  nations  of  differing  languages  and  cul- 
tures have  drawn  so  closely  together  during 
the  last  50  years,  freely  and  without  duress, 
as  have  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 


Many  other  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
understanding  and  affection  between  our 
two  Nations.  Travel  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  extensive  and  our  peoples  have  come 
to  know  each  other,  and  each  other's  cus- 
toms and  cultures,  at  firsthand.  Trade  be- 
tween the  two  Nations  has  increased  steadily 
in  volume  and  in  importance.  The  ex- 
perience of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  re- 
futes the  false  assumption  that  neighboring 
peoples  of  different  races  and  cultures  are 
naturally  antagonistic.  On  the  contrary,  the 
history  of  CubanAmerican  relations  demon- 
strates that  when  people  of  different  coun- 
tries enjoy  opportunities  for  frequent 
personal  contacts  and  a  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  knowledge,  their  ties  of 
friendship  grow  stronger  through  the  years. 

Although  our  two  countries  are  separated 
by  only  90  miles  of  water,  and  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  strength,  they  collaborate  har- 
moniously on  a  basis  of  equal  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  action.  This  relation- 
ship provides  living  proof  of  the  ability  of 
nations  great  and  small  to  live  in  peace  and 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  commercial  and 
cultural  exchange.  The  same  harmonious 
relationship  can  prevail  among  all  nations, 
provided  they  possess  a  genuine  desire  for 
peace  and  a  firm  resolve  to  respect  the  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  others !  This  is  a  truth 
the  whole  world  should  take  to  heart,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:17  p.m.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Representative  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate;  Guillermo  Belt,  Cuban  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States;  and  Senator  Edward 
Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements.  The  address  was  carried 
on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 

The  prepared  text,  released  in  both  English  and 
Spanish,  concluded  with  the  following  paragraphs 
which  the  President  omitted  in  delivery: 

"The  basic  requirement  for  peace  and  understand- 
ing is  the  will  that  peace  and  understanding  shall 
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prevail.  The  will  to  avoid  w^x  and  to  seek  an 
understanding  that  precludes  all  violence  and  aggres- 
sion is  one  o£  the  most  profound  and  universal  con- 
cepts held  by  the  peoples  of  this  earth.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  plain  people  of  the  world,  of 
whatever  race  or  nationality,  desire  nothing  more 
passionately  than  freedom  for  themselves  and  for 
others — ^freedom  to  be  left  in  peace  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  after  their  own  fashion — freedom  to 
leave  their  neighbors  in  peace  to  do  likewise. 

"This  is  the  great  issue  of  our  day:  Whether 
the  universal  longing  of  mankind  for  peace  and 
freedom  shall  prevail,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  flouted 
and  betrayed.     The  challenge  of  our  time,  like  the 


one  met  so  successfully  by  those  we  honor  today, 
tests  the  mettle  of  men  and  their  institutions  of 
government.  Our  own  moment  of  history  also 
calls  for  calmness,  for  courage,  for  strength,  and 
above  all  for  the  steadfast  resolution  that,  come 
what  may,  we  shall  stand  for  the  right. 

"We  honor  today  the  memory  of  a  noble  few 
among  the  countless  heroes  who  have  fought  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  freedom  through  the 
ages. 

"Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  re- 
fresh our  faith  in  freedom  and  to  rededicate  this 
Nation  and  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  peace." 


82    Message  to  the  New  President  of  the  PhiUppines. 
April  19,  1948 


AS  YOU  assume  the  heavy  burdens  of  the 
office  of  President,  I  should  like  to  express  to 
you  my  confidence  that  the  close  and  friendly 
relations  which  have  always  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  will 
continue. 

I  also  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  gratifi- 
cation that  you  are  bringing  to  your  high 
office  the  intimate  knowledge  of  world  prob- 


lems with  which  you  became  familiar  as 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  assure 
you  of  my  sincere  desire  that  the  govern- 
ments of  our  two  countries  will  continue  to 
cooperate  closely  in  seeking  solutions  for 
those  problems. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[His  Excellency  Elpidio  Quirino,  President  of  the 
Philippines] 


83    Letter  to  Secretary  Harriman  Following  His  Nomination  as 
U.S.  Special  Representative  in  Europe.    April  22,  1948 


Dear  Aver  ell: 

In  designating  you  to  assume  a  post  of 
great  responsibility  in  the  administration  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program,  I  realized 
that  I  was  asking  you  to  undertake  a  mission 
which  would  command  all  of  your  time  and 
energy.  In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  but 
with  sincere  regret,  I  accept,  effective  at  the 
close  of  business  this  day,  your  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Under  other  conditions  I  would  prefer  to 
see  you  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  which  you 
brought  such  a  wealth  of  experience.    But 


that  experience  also  adds  to  the  equipment 
which  gives  you  such  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions as  United  States  Special  Representative 
in  Europe  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Few  men  in  public  life  today  know  Europe 
and  its  problems  and  perplexities  as  you  do. 
Besides  the  knowledge  which  you  gained  as 
Ambassador  to  Russia  and  to  Great  Britain 
in  war  and  postwar  years,  you  have  acquired 
additional  information  through  extensive 
travels  and  wide  studies  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  I  can  think  of  no  one  with 
a  keener  grasp  of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  economic  dislocation  which  has  followed 
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in  the  wake  of  hostilities. 

Largely  because  of  these  considerations  I 
am  consenting  to  your  release  from  the  duties 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  superb  di- 
rection which  you  have  given  to  the  affairs 
of  that  office  during  a  year  and  a  half  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  results  which  you 
would  achieve  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to 
continue  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  European  Recovery  Program  must 


succeed.  I  know  that  you  will  bear  your 
part. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Harriman  served  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  September  28,  1946,  through  April  22, 
1948.  His  letter  of  resignation,  dated  April  22, 
was  released  with  the  President's  reply. 


84    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  22,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  ladics  and  gentlemen, 
you  have  had  all  the  announcements  up  to 
date.  I  haven't  any  announcements  to  make 
to  you,  so  if  you  have  any  questions  I  will  try 
to  answ^er  them. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  U.S.  Steel  today 
denied  a  wage  increase  to  its  employees,  and 
at  the  same  time  announced  a  decrease  in 
consumer  goods  approximating  25  million, 
Mr.  Fairless  stating  that  both  acts  would 
work  against  inflation.  Do  you  have  any 
comment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment,  for  I 
learned  it  just  about  the  same  time  you  did. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  out  in  Ohio  there 
is  a  hot  primary  fight  for  Governor,  Ray 
Miller  against  Frank  Lausche.  Charles 
Sawyer  is  honorary  chairman  of  the  Miller 
forces.  The  Lausche  people  claim  that  this 
puts  you  on  the  side  of  Miller.    Is  that  right? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Ohio  politics.  I  appointed  Mr.  Sawyer 
because  I  thought  he  was  the  man  best  fitted 
for  the  place.  Cabinet  appointments  are  my 
individual  business. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  com- 
ment on  the  results  of  the  Italian  election? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  have  a  short  state- 


ment here  on  the  Italian  election  which  I 
will  read  to  you. 

"Free  peoples  everywhere  will  be  encour- 
aged by  the  outcome  of  the  recent  Italian 
election.  The  results  demonstrate  once 
again  the  vitality  of  Italian  democracy  and 
the  determination  of  the  Italian  people  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  their  liberties." 

That's  all  I  have  to  say. 

Q.  Has  that  been  mimeographed? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  it  hasu't. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  same  day 
of  the  Italian  elections,  General  de  Gaulle 
issued  a  statement  at  Marseilles  as  a  rallying 
call  for  de  GauUeists.  Any  comment  to 
make  upon  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  Comment. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  about  your  trip 
to  California,  is  that  going  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  trip,  will  you  make  a  swing  across 
the  country? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  that  I  kuow  of.  Thc 
University  of  California  some  time  back 
invited  me  to  make  their  address  at  com- 
mencement, and  I  told  them  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  could  or  not,  they  could  invite  me 
if  they  chose  and  I  would  come  if  I  could. 
That  is  the  only  way  I  make  engagements. 
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and  that  is  how  that  engagement  was  made. 
I  will  go  if  I  possibly  can,  because  I  am 
very  highly  flattered  that  the  University  of 
California  should  want  me  to  make  the 
commencement  address. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  Chicago  about  the  same  time  you  will 
be  going  to  California? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
When  I  get  ready  to  announce  any  trip, 
you  will  all  know  in  advance,  so  you  can 
get  your  "duds"  ready  and  take  your  lunch 
along,  and  we'll  have  a  good  time. 
[Laughterl 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Scott  Lucas  said  he 
talked  to  you  on  the  subject? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  he  did.  He  talked 
to  me  about  it.  I  hope  I  can  go.  I  can't 
make  any  firm  appointments  until  I  know 
what  the  situation  is  here. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe 
at  this  time  that  the  Western  European 
union  has  gone  sufEciendy  far  enough  for 
you  to  match  their  cooperative  effort  with 
theU.S.A.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  uot  ready  to  answei 
that  question,  but  I  will  answer  it  some  time 
soon. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  ask 
Commissioner  Durr^  to  accept  reappoint- 
ment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  scut  for  Commissioner 
Durr  and  offered  him  reappointment.  I 
think  he  is  a  good  public  servant.  But  he 
told  me  he  could  not  accept  the  reappoint- 
ment for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  rais- 
ing a  family  and  he  couldn't  live  on  the 
salary  that  he  was  getting.  I  was  very  sorry, 
because  he  is  a  good  public  servant. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  progress  and  developments 
in  the  John  L.  Lewis  case? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commcut.    I  am  en- 


^  C.  J.  Durr,  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 


forcing  the  law. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  per- 
haps the  Speaker  of  the  House  also  helped 
to  enforce  the  law  when  he  intervened? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commeut  to 
make  on  that.  You  had  better  ask  the 
Speaker.  He  is  not  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell 
us  why  you  switched  from  the  55  group 
to  the  66  group? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  was  no  switch  from 
a  55  to  a  66  group.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  came  up  here 
and  discussed  an  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  ground  forces  and  the  air  force. 
And  Secretary  Forrestal  explained  that  very 
carefully  in  his  statement  to  the  committee, 
and  I  approved  the  statement. 

[id.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  Republican 
Senators  feel  that  they  would  be  justified  in 
delaying  confirmation  of  the  administrative 
appointments,  to  see  that  you  get  elected 
next  time. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  their  business.  If 
they  want  to  cripple  the  operations  of  the 
Government,  they  will  have  to  take  the  re-» 
sponsibility.  I  shall  continue  to  make  ap- 
pointments as  usual  when  they  are  necessary 
to  be  made. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Senator  Mc- 
Grath's  appearance  here  any  significance? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  he  was  here  and  I  in- 
vited him  to  stay  for  the  press  conference. 

[12.]  Q.  Anything  on  patronage  at  this 
time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Nothing  whatever. 
[Laughter'] 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  de- 
cided when  you  will  appoint  Mr.  Charles 
Brannan  to  take  Mr.  Anderson's  place 

THE  PRESIDENT.  When  I  get  ready  to  an- 
nounce the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  I  will  let  you  know  a  few  days 
in  advance — ^if  I  can.    If  not,  I  will  let  you 
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know  on  the  day  I  make  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to  tell 
us  who  the  Deputy  Administrator  is 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  yet,  uo.  I  wiU  tell 
you  just  as  soon  as  I  can.   I  will  tell  you. 

[14.]  Q.  Has  Mike  Monroney  been  of- 
fered or  accepted  the  job  in 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mike  Mourouey  was  of- 
fered the  job  as  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Advisers  when  that  bill  was  passed  with 
his  assistance;  and  he  refused  to  accept  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  anything  since  then? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  had  several  con- 
versations with  him  since  then,  on  various 
subjects.     [Laughter] 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  Mr. 
Sav^yer  tonight? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Sav^cr  will  be  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  in  the  morning.  He  can't 
get  here  tonight. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  have  any 
new  authority  to  restrain  inflationary  bank 
credit  at  this  time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  no  commcnt  to 
make  on  that.  I  haven't  given  it  the  study 
that  it  should  have.  I  can't  comment  on  it 
at  this  time. 

This  young  lady  wants  to  ask  a  question, 
then  I'll  be 

[17.]  Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Would  you  still  be  willing,  Mr.  President,  to 
see  Stalin  personally,  either  here  or  in — 
anywhere  else  in  the  world? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  If  Mr.  Staliu  wants  to 
come  here  to  see  me,  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  see  him.  I  don't  expect  to  go  out  of  the 
United  States  to  attend  any  conferences  at 
this  time. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  House  passed 
a  resolution  today  directing  the  Commerce 
Department  to  turn  over  the  Condon  ^  files 
to  the  House  Un-American  Committee. 


^Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  Director,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Do  you  remember  Thomas 
Jefferson's  comment  on  the  John  Marshall 
decision?  If  you  don't  remember  that,  you 
had  better  look  it  up. 

Q.  But  in  view  of  your  recent  order,  Mr. 
President,  will  you  permit  the  files  to 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  tcU  you  to  read 
Thomas  Jefferson's  comment  on  John  Mar- 
shall's decision. 

Q.  Won't  you  tell  us  about  it,  to  save  us 
the  trouble?     [Laughter] 

Q.  It  may  take  us  a  little  time  to  find  it. 
Would  you  like  to  run  over  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It's  "The  Chief  Justice 
made  his  decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it."  ^ 

Q.  The  Chief  Justice  made  his  deci- 
sion  

THE  PRESIDENT. ^now  let  him  enforce 

it. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  may  we  put  your 
comment  on  the  Italian  election  in  quotes? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  you  may.  You  may 
do  that. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  situation  in  Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  havc  uo  Comment  on 
that.  That  matter  is  pending  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Austin  said  that  we 
intended  to  send — offered  to  send  American 
troops  to  Palestine  if  other  nations  would 
help  to  enforce  the 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  offered  to  furnish  our 
share  of  a  United  Nations  police  force.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  will  send  troops  any- 
where under  the  United  Nations.  As  a  part 
of  a  United  Nations  police  force  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  orders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  will  furnish  our  share,  just  as  Mr. 
Austin  said  we  would. 

Q.  The  rest  of  that  question,  sir,  is  that 

^  The  President  was  quoting  a  remark  commonly 
attributed  to  President  Andrew  Jackson,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  it  in  1832  following  a  decision  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 
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there  has  been  congressional  criticism  that 
you  don't  have  the  authority  to  send  troops 
out  of  the  country  under  the  U.N.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  woudcr  what  authority 
the  Commander  in  Chief  has  over  troops 
anywhere?  Read  the  history  of  the  Mexican 
Veracruz  thing  —  Nicaragua  —  Haiti — and 
several  others.  You  will  find  out  some 
things  that  maybe  you  don't  know  now. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you 
reached  any  decision  yet  as  to  when  the 
American  tariff  concessions  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  be  put  into  effect? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  A  Statement  on  that  will 
be  issued  by  the  State  Department  before  the 
day  is  over.    That  will  cover  the  situation. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  say 
"furnish  our  share  as  part  of  a  U.N.  police 
force,"  you  include  a — you  mean  a  police 
force  including  Soviet  troops? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  mean  a  police  force  or- 
ganized by  the  United  Nations.  I  am  not 
saying  what  troops  because  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a  permanent  po- 


lice force,  or  special  authority  for  Pales- 
tine  

THE  PRESIDENT.  Whatever  the  contingency 
calls  for. 

[23.]  Q.  Can  you  comment  on  the  situ- 
ation regarding  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act, 
which  expires  less  than  2  months  from  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  should  be  renewed,  and 
renewed  at  once.  I  have  said  that  to  the 
Congress  on  a  half  dozen  different  occasions. 

Q.  No  action  yet  in  Congress. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that's  uot  my  fault. 
I  am  not  running  Congress. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  papers  about  "Project  X."  I  can't 
find  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  it. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  If  I  did  I  couldu't  tell  you. 
[Laugh  te7''\ 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  ate  entirely  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4:05  p.m.  on  Thursday,  April  22, 
1948. 


85    Message  to  Prince  Charles  of  Belgium  Following  His  Visit  to  the 
United  States.    April  23,  1948 

[Released  April  23,  1948.    Dated  April  22,  1948] 


THANK  YOU  for  your  cordial  message. 
Your  visit  to  this  country  emphasized  the 
particularly  close  ties  which  bind  together 
our  two  nations.  I  send  my  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  Belgium  and  my  hope  that  Euro- 
pean cooperation  with  American  assistance 
will  be  effective  in  bringing  similar  pros- 
perity and  increasing  hope  of  peace  to  the 
other  cooperating  countries. 


Your  stay  at  the  White  House  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  Mrs.  Truman  and  me  and  we 
join  in  sending  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued personal  happiness  and  well-being. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles,  Regent  of  the 
Kingdom   of    Belgium,    Brussels] 

note:  Prince  Charles*  message,  dated  April  19,  was 
released  with  the  President's  reply. 
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86    The  President's  Special  Conference  With  Editors  of  Business  and 
Trade  Papers.    April  23,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT  [replying  to  a  request  that  he 
repeat  certain  remarks  spo\en  off  the  record 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors on  April  17].  I  made  a  bad  reputation 
over  there. 

Mr.  Wooton:  ^  You  added  to  your  reputa- 
tion there. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  Paul  Said  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  military 
preparedness  program.  Maybe  there  is  some 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  people  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  able  to  back  up  our 
agreements. 

I  know  what  Charlie  is  edging  up  here  for. 
He  is — wants  me  to  announce  that  this  is  off 
the  record .     [  Laugh  ter  ] 

Mr.  Ross:  Correct! 

Mr.  Wooton:  I  promised  them  that  I 
would  do  that,  that  they  may  use  the 
thoughts  in  their  editorials  but  they  are  not 
to  be  attributed. 

Mr.  Ross:  For  background  purposes. 

Mr.  Wooton:  For  background. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  forgot  to  mention 
it  to  begin  with.    Charlie,  thank  you. 

The  situation  in  the  world  today  is  a 
rather  precarious  one.  Things  are  coming 
up  all  the  time  that  are  liable  to  create  very 
strong  discord,  between  ourselves  and  the 
other  great  power  in  the  world.  The  World 
Wars,  when  they  ended,  left  a  vacuum  in 
the  power  setup  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  also  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And 
it  is  necessary  to  try  and  fill  that  vacuum, 
which  we  thought  would  be  filled  by  the 
United  Nations  and  which  we  are  trying  to 
implement  and  keep  in  operation. 

Our  effort  has  been,  beginning  with  the 
windup  of  the  two  wars,  to  get  an  agreement 

^Paul  Wooton,  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Business  Paper  Editors. 


between  the  great  powers.  That  is  what 
they  called  the  Big  Five  powers  for,  to  im- 
plement the  United  Nations  program  under 
the  charter  and  make  it  work. 

As  I  told  the  meeting  the  other  night,  I 
went  to  Potsdam  with  the  friendliest  feelings 
in  the  world  towards  the  Russians,  because 
they  had  lost  5  million  people  killed  in  the 
war  in  the  fighting  itself,  and  there  have 
been  over  15  million  people  on  the  land  in 
Russia  who  have  been  slaughtered  by  the 
Germans  as  they  went  to  Stalingrad  and 
made  their  attempts  to  go  to  Leningrad. 
And  I  wanted  to  show  our  appreciation  for 
those  dead  Russians,  because  that  meant  that 
fewer  of  our  own  had  been  killed  in  the  war, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  had  been 
busy  killing  them.  And  I  went  to  Potsdam 
with  a  program,  with  that  idea  in  view,  of 
helping  the  Russians  recuperate  and  recover. 

We  made  certain  agreements  there,  and 
implemented  certain  others — attempted  to 
implement  certain  others  that  had  been  made 
at  Yalta.  And  much  to  my  surprise,  less 
than  3  months  after  these  conversations,  the 
Russians  began  to  fail  to  keep  their  agree- 
ments; in  other  words,  consciously  broke  a 
great  many  agreements  which  they  had  made 
with  me — with  both  President  Roosevelt  and 
myself. 

And  so  we  had  to  then  decide  our 
program. 

The  only  program  we  have  in  view  is  to 
obtain  peace  in  the  world,  if  we  could  get  it. 
We  didn't  ask  for  any  reparations,  or  any 
territory,  or  any  other  special  privileges,  ex- 
cept that  all  the  people  in  the  world  should 
be  able  to  live  peaceably  together,  and  pros- 
perously, we  hoped. 

That  is  still  the  program  which  we  are 
trying  to  pursue. 
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The  Russians  have  a  peculiar  psychological 
approach.  It  is  oriental,  so  I  am  told.  Their 
idea  is  that  force  counts  for  everything.  And 
as  you  go  east  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
from  the  v^est  coast  of  Europe,  for  every 
thousand  miles  the  value  of  the  human  as 
an  individual  and  the  value  of  human  life 
descends  in  the  scale.  They  have  no  idea 
of  individual  rights  such  as  w^e  understand 
them,  nor  do  they  have  any  respect  for  the 
life  of  an  individual  if  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  some  state  project  which  they  think  should 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

I  am  told  that  Tito  murdered  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  of  the  opposition  in 
Yugoslavia  before  he  got  himself  firmly  es- 
tablished there  as  a  dictator. 

You  know  what  they  did  in  Bulgaria? 
They  immediately  murdered  the  opposition, 
from  the  leaders  on  down. 

In  Rumania  they  have  not  murdered  quite 
so  many  of  them,  but  they  have  sent  them 
to  labor  camps,  which  amounts  to  almost 
exactly  the  same  thing.  They  have  been  do- 
ing the  same  thing  in  eastern  Germany. 
When  they  took  over  the  eastern  end  of 
Poland,  they  simply  cleaned  out  the  Poles 
and  pushed  them  on  west;  and  when  the 
Poles  marched  on  eastern  Germany,  they  did 
the  same  thing  to  the  Germans. 

That  is  a  program  which  we  as  a  country 
and  as  a  people  do  not  understand  at  all. 

So  it  became  perfecdy  evident  that  if  we 
expected  to  make  agreements  with  that 
eastern-minded  people  known  as  the  Rus- 
sians, we  must  have  the  ability  to  implement 
those  agreements  on  our  side,  if  we  expected 
them  to  be  kept. 

In  November  1945  I  suggested  to  the  Con- 
gress that  we  implement  a  training  pro- 
gram, a  universal  training  program  for  our 
young  people,  on  the  theory  that  if  we  con- 
tinued the  training  of  these  young  men,  as 
they  get  up  to  a  certain  age,  we  would  then 
have  a  reserve  on  which  we  could  call  for  im- 


mediate use,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  maintain  a  military  establishment  that 
perhaps  the  country  can't  keep  up,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  This  country  can't 
afford  to  pay  $12  or  $20  billion  a  year  for  a 
defense  establishment.  No  country  in  the 
world  can  afford  to  do  that.  Our  rates  of 
pay,  our  food,  our  housing,  and  everything 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  training  program, 
under  the  war  conditions  which  we  had  just 
been  through,  were  so  great  that  no  country 
in  the  world  can  keep  it  up. 

We  were  spending  in  1945 — ^the  1945 
budget,  that  is;  the  budget  from  July  ist, 
1945,  to  June  30th,  1946 — called  for  $103  bil- 
lion. Well,  a  rescission  was  made  of  about 
60 — 67  billions  of  that,  but  the  demobiliza- 
tion which  we  carried  through  at  that  time 
was  too  fast.  I  tried  my  best  to  stem  it,  but 
every  momma  and  poppa  in  the  country  had 
to  have  her  boy  home  right  immediately,  and 
every  Congressman,  of  course,  wanted  to 
be  reelected  in  1946  and  used  everything  he 
could  to  break  up  the  defense  program. 
And  when  we  finally  wound  up,  we  had  just 
a  skeleton  force  in  Germany,  we  had  just  a 
skeleton  force  in  Japan,  we  had  just  a 
skeleton  force  in  Korea. 

The  Russians  still  had  4  million  men 
mobilized  and  under  arms! 

And  they  figure  that  that  is  the  difference 
between  the  carrying  out  of  an  agreement 
and  not  carrying  it  out. 

So  I  continued  to  ask  the  Congress  for  a 
program.  In  January  1946,  along  in  the 
middle  of  1946,  and  in  January  1947,  and  as 
late  as  March  17,  1948,  I  have  continued  to 
ask  for  a  program. 

And  when  I  found  out  that  there  was 
some  opposition  to  universal  training — al- 
though I  think  the  majority  of  people  are  in 
favor  of  a  training  program — I  appointed 
a  commission  to  look  into  the  situation. 
And  that  commission  was  made  up  of  college 
presidents — a  class  that  is  supposed  to  be  ab- 
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solutely  opposed  to  training;  and  it  was  made 
up  of  preachers,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
fundamentally  against  a  training  program — 
businessmen,  lawyers,  doctors — on  that  set- 
up. And  after  they  had  been  at  work,  go- 
ing into  the  facts — ^with  exacdy  what  the 
situation  in  the  world  was  at  that  time  in 
1947 — ^I  remember  seeing  one  of  the  preach- 
ers who  was  on  that  commission,  and  he 
was  walking  and  shaking  his  head — ^between 
the  House  and  here — and  I  said  to  him, 
"What's  the  matter?"  And  he  said,  "I 
have  got  to  do  a  little  praying.  I've  had  a 
long  travail  on  this  and  I've  got  to  change 
my  mind."  [Laughter]  They  came  in 
with  the  most  satisfactory  and  sane  report 
that  has  ever  been  made  public.  It  is  avail- 
able for  anybody  that  wants  to  read  it.  And 
when  you  read  that  report,  you  can  under- 
stand perfectly  why  a  training  program  is 
necessary,  if  we  expect  to  keep  the  peace  in 
the  world,  and  to  maintain  our  own  view- 
point and  implement  it. 

On  that  conversation  which  you  have 
been  hearing  all  over  the  country  about  my 
talking  to  Stalin,  I  invited  Stalin  to  come 
to  Washington,  and  he  said  "God  willing,  I 
will  come."  Well,  I  haven't  met  anybody 
yet  who  believes  me,  but  that  is  what  he 
said  to  me.     [Laughter] 

Well,  if  Stalin  were  to  come — and  I  have 
not  understood  why  he  doesn't — it  could  be 
made  the  greatest  propaganda  sounding 
board  in  the  world,  for  him  to  cross  over  and 
to  say  that  "I  believe  in  peace"  and  that 
he  wants  peace,  all  the  time  he  is  cutting 
my  throat  on  the  agreements  created.  The 
crackpots  on  this  side  of  the  water  would 
eat  it  up.  And  the  first  thing  you  know  that 
would  happen,  the  Congress  would  adjourn 
without  doing  a  damn  thing!  [Laughter] 
That's  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.  I  am  tell- 
ing you  that  for  what  it  is  worth — ^that  is 
exactly  what  would  happen. 

I  know  that  we  can  get  peace  in  the  world 


if  we  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  that  peace. 
We  wouldn't  have  peace  here  in  Washing- 
ton if  you  didn't  have  the  police  around 
here  on  the  corner.  How  long  do  you  sup- 
pose traffic  would  stay  in  line  if  you  didn't 
have  the  police  lights  and  the  enforcement 
behind  it  to  make  it  work?  And  just  how 
long  do  you  suppose  you  would  have  money 
on  your  person,  if  some  of  our  midtown  peo- 
ple here  found  out  that  there  was  nobody  to 
keep  them  from  taking  it  away  from  you? 
How  far  could  you  walk  some  night,  without 
having  a  police  force  to  enforce  the  law? 
How  far  would  a  court  decision  go  if  you 
didn't  have  a  United  States  marshall  to  en- 
force the  court's  decision?  Do  you  think 
John  L.  Lewis  would  have  paid  his  fine  the 
other  day  if  he  thought  there  was  no  en- 
forcement machinery  to  make  him  do  it? 
[Laughter] 

So  I  am  asking  for  what  amounts  funda- 
mentally to  a  police  force — ^in  the  situation 
of  this  country — which  will  keep  peace  in 
the  world. 

Nobody  wants  peace  any  worse  than  I 
do — ever  since  the  two  World  Wars,  one 
from  the  front  line  and  one  from  the  mobili- 
zation that  was  necessary  behind  the  line  to 
make  the  front  line  work. 

And  I  want  to  tdl  you  this:  that  the  front 
line  in  the  next  world  war  will  be  the  safest 
place  in  the  world.  It  won't  be  at  home. 
We  won't  be  safe  at  home.  If  you  could  look 
at  Berlin  right  now,  or  Frankfurt,  or  Dres- 
den, or  London,  you  will  find  out  what 
happens  to  the  people  who  stayed  at  home. 
There  were  a  darn  sight  more  people  killed 
behind  the  lines  than  were  killed  in  the 
front  lines  in  the  war,  except  Russia.  The 
Germans  caught  them  as  they  went  along, 
that  is  the  reason  there  were  so  many  killed 
there. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  you  will  take  this 
thing  into  consideration  and  study  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  world  setup.    I  want 
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to  make  the  United  Nations  work.  I  want 
the  United  Nations  to  be  a  going  concern, 
the  concern  it  was  set  up  to  be;  that  is,  a 
place  where  the  troubles  of  the  world  can  be 
argued  and  setded  in  a  court,  just  as  we 
argued  the  differences  between  Kansas  and 
Missouri  when  they  were  fighting  over  the 
Arkansas  River.  They  don't  go  out  and 
shoot  each  other;  they  go  into  court,  and 
the  thing  is  finally  setded  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  those  two  States  abide  by  it. 
That  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  contro- 
versies that  take  place  in  this  country.  We 
don't,  when  we  have  a  political  campaign 
in  this  country,  and  we  get  licked  by  about 
two  or  three  thousand  votes,  we  don't  go 
arm  ourselves  and  push  the  other  fellow 
out  and  take  possession.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  world  to  do,  but  it  takes 
time.  I  think  we  can  do  it.  That  is  the 
only  way  in  the  world  we  can  have  peace. 

ERP  is  the  greatest  step  we  have  taken 
lately  in  the  interests  of  peace.  If  that  Euro- 
pean recovery  program  works,  we  will  raise 
the  Iron  Curtain  by  peaceable  means.  It  will 
automatically  go  up,  because  each  of  us  can't 
live  without  economic  connection  with  the 
Western  part  of  the  world  and  us. 

I  went  to  Potsdam  with  an  agenda,  which 
called  for  free  waterways  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  free  waterways  in  the  Black  Sea 
Straits  for  merchant  ships  of  every  country, 
and  the  barges  of  every  country,  and  an  eco- 
nomic union — customs  union  for  that  whole 
central  European  valley.  That  is  what  the 
ERP  is  going  to  be,  before  we  get  through, 
and  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  nothing 
for  the  Iron  Curtain  to  do  but  go  up,  because 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  behind  that 
Iron  Curtain  are  just  as  interested  in  their 
personal  welfare  as  we  are  right  here. 

We  ought  to  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  in  order  to  help  this  country  do  what 
is  necessary  for  peace,  and  to  get  peace  we 


must  have  the  wherewith  to  back  it  up — 
back  up  what  we  think  is  right.  We  don't 
ask  for  anything — only  what  is  right.  At 
least,  that  is  our  opinion.  We  are  not 
anxious  to  get  any  Russian  territory.  We 
are  not  annexing  any  country.  The  people 
in  Mexico  and  Canada  are  not  shaking  in 
their  boots  because  they  think  we  are  going 
to  come  and  take  them  over,  economically 
or  otherwise.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a 
neighbor  of  Russia  today  that  isn't  shaking 
in  its  boots.  As  an  example  of  countries 
that  I  just  named,  there  is  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary,  Rumania,  Poland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  They  are  now  under  the 
iron  heel  of  a  police  state.  And  there  has 
never  been  an  election  held  in  any  of  those 
countries  that  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
totalitarians  in  which  there  were  not  Russian 
troops  present  to  count  the  vote ! 

Now,  whenever  we  get  to  the  state  where 
we  have  to  have  the  army  to  count  the  vote, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  hell  of  a  fix.  And 
that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Wooton:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  The  best  speech  you  ever  made,  Mr. 
President. 

THE  PREsmENT.  Well,  it  isn't  a  speech, 
that's  just  a  statement  of  the  facts.  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  them  because  you  don't  know 
what  we  are  faced  with.  We  are  faced  with 
total  destruction,  if  we  can't  get  this  thing 
done,  and  done  right  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
I  could  tell  you  some  things  that  are  develop- 
ing in  other  places  that  would  almost  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end.  I  think  those  de- 
velopments can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
peace  just  as  well  as  they  can  be  used  for 
destruction,  if  we  can  get  this  situation  so 
that  we  can  use  it. 

Mr.  Wooton:  Mr.  President,  we  have 
learned  from  our  contacts  with  other  oflSicals 
that  they  are  having  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  proper  personnel — ^to  draw  personnel 
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into  public  service  with  adequate  public  ex- 
perience, and  to  help  abroad  with  the  Am- 
bassador at  Large. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  kuow  the  rcason  for 
that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Wooton:  We  would  like  to  hear  it, 
Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Thomas  committee.^ 
The  thinnest-skinned  person  on  earth  is  the 
so-called  businessman  that  tries  to  go  into 
politics  and  do  a  political  job.  I  had  the 
greatest  experience  in  my  lifetime  when  I 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
Senate  when  the  national  defense  program 
went  into  operation,  and  we  had  the  place 
full  of  businessmen,  the  most  honest  busi- 
nessmen in  the  country.  But  I  have  never 
in  my  life  seen  people  that  were  so  thin- 
skinned.  If  anybody  heaved  a  political  brick 
in  his  direction,  he  was  gone! 

When  you  are  in  a  political  situation, 
where  you  have  to  be  a  public  relations 
man — that's  all  politics  is — that  is  govern- 
ment under  our  program — it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  these  birds  say  about  you, 
if  you  can't  prove  it  you're  dead!  [Laugh- 
ter] 

The  only  difficulty  when  they  come  down 
here  and  work  is  that  they  can't  take  what 
/  have  to  take  every  day — ^what  every  other 
politician  has  to  take — if  he  is  going  to  do  a 
job  for  you.    That  is  a  part  of  our  system. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  book  by  a  fel- 
low named  Pollard,  "Presidents  and  the 
Press."  ^  When  you  read  what  the  press  had 
to  say   about   Washington,   Jefferson,   and 


^Representative  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  Chairman  o^ 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

*  James  E.  Pollard,  "The  Presidents  and  the  Press," 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1947. 


Lincoln,  and  the  other  Presidents,  you  would 
think  that  we  never  had  a  decent  man  in  the 
office  since  the  country  began.  [Laughter] 
The  businessman  hasn't  been  schooled  in 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  are  going  to  get 
the  ones  that  are  necessary  to  do  the  job. 
We  have  got  to  do  it,  and  patriotically. 

Mr.  Wooton:  I  know  they  can  help. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  kuow  they  can.  And  I 
appreciate  your  coming  in.  I  hope  I  haven't 
bored  you  too  much. 

Mr.  Wooton:  It  has  been  so  fine  of  you  to 
do  it.  I  am  sure  we  appreciate  every  word 
you  said,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  have  got  to  be  careful 
that  I  don't  get  away  on  another  tangent,  or 
you  will  never  get  away.     [Laughter] 

Mr.  Wooton:  We'll  stay  here  all  afternoon 
to  hear  this  sort  of  thing  discussed. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It's  nice  to  talk  to  you.  All 
I  am  interested  in  is  making  our  country 
prosperous  and  keeping  peace  in  the  world. 
That's  all  the  conditions  I  have.  That's  the 
only  reason  I  am  making  the  political  fight, 
because  nobody  with  any  good  sense  wants  to 
sit  here  at  this  desk.  But  I  have  got  a  job  to 
do,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wooton:  There  seems  to  be  no  ab- 
sence of  volunteers,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Thosc  voluntecrs  are  all  on 
one  side,  though.    [Laughter] 

Mr.  Wooton:  That's  right. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Wooton:  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr. 
President. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  12:40  p.m.  The  conference  is  carried  in 
the  White  House  Official  Reporter's  records  as  the 
President's  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  news  con- 
ference. 
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87    Exchange  of  Messages  With  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 
April  265  1948 


I  HAVE  received  with  great  pleasure  and 
gratitude  Your  Majesty's  telegram  announc- 
ing the  posthumous  award  to  President 
Roosevelt  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Military 
Willems  Order.  I  am  sure  that  the  late 
President  would  have  been  particularly  proud 
of  this  honor,  as  he  always  felt  a  special  es- 
teem and  admiration  for  Your  Majesty  and 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


[Her  Majesty  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, The  Hague] 

note:  Queen  Wilhelmina*s  telegram,  dated  April  17, 
follows: 

The  President,  The  White  House 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  announce  to  you  that  I 
have  bestowed  posthumously  upon  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  our  highest  honor  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Military  Willems  Order  as  a  recognition  of  his 
inspiring  leadership  and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to 
the  American  people  and  its  millions  of  combatants. 

Wilhelmina 


88    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  29,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  a  statement  I  want  to 
read  to  you.  I  have  been  cautioned  to  read 
it  very  slowly  by  several  of  you.  I  will  read 
it  as  slowly  as  I  can.  It  is  mimeographed 
and  will  be  ready  for  you  as  soon  as  you  go 
out. 

[i.]  "On  April  20  I  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  the  nomi- 
nations of  David  E.  Lilienthal  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  of 
Robert  F.  Bacher,  Sumner  T.  Pike,  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  and  William  W.  Waymack  as 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"It  is  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  since 
these  five  men  assumed  direction  of  the 
atomic  energy  program  as  the  first  members 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  on  August  ist,  1946. 
During  this  period,  a  gigantic  atomic  energy 
program  has  been  put  into  forward  motion 
after  the  long  period  of  drift  which  occurred 
after  the  war.  It  is  imperative  that  our  pro- 
gram in  this  field  continue  to  advance  and 
that  there  be  no  uncertainty  in  the  continu- 
ity of  the  experienced  leadership  essential  for 


the  Nation's  preeminence  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy. 

"These  names  have  been  resubmitted  at 
this  time  because  of  the  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  that  the  terms 
of  all  five  Commissioners  should  expire  on 
August  the  first  of  this  year.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  was  to  permit  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  performance  of  the  Commission 
before  beginning  the  5-year  staggered  terms 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

"The  reappointment  of  the  5  Commis- 
sioners is  based  on  my  firm  conviction  that 
under  their  direction  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  phases  of  our  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram and  that  under  their  continued  leader- 
ship even  greater  progress  will  be  made. 
The  Congress  has  had  a  year  and  a  half  to 
observe  the  performance  of  these  men  as 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Atomic  Energy  has  been  diligent  in 
observing  their  performance.  I  have  sub- 
mitted their  names  in  mid-April  in  order 
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that  there  should  be  sufficient  time  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  act  on  their  nominations. 

"I  am  informed  that  a  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  Senate  should  not  act  on  these 
nominations,  but  that  instead  the  Congress 
should  enact  a  law  extending  the  terms 
of  the  present  Commission  for  i  or  2  years. 
Such  a  proposal  would  restore  the  pall  of 
uncertainty  which  surrounded  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country's  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram from  the  Japanese  surrender  until  the 
spring  of  1947,  when  the  present  Commis- 
sion was  confirmed.  Such  a  proposal  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  urgent  business 
of  pushing  ahead  in  our  knowledge  and 
utilization  of  atomic  energy,  both  for  use  in 
our  economy  and  for  our  defense. 

"The  present  members  of  the  Commission 
were  appointed  without  any  reference  to 
their  political  affiliations.  Since  we  all  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  vigorous  nonpartisan 
development  of  our  atomic  energy  program, 
I  strongly  urge  that  these  nominations  be 
considered  on  the  schedule  originally  set 
by  the  Congress."  And  which  is  now  the 
law. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  against  any 
compromise? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  for  carrying  out  the 
law  that  the  Congress  itself  made,  and  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  enforce  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  and  in  a  manner  that  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  politics.  These  men 
came  in  here  to  see  me  about  their  staggered 
terms,  and  I  told  them  to  go  back  and  setde 
it  among  themselves.  They  did  make  a 
settlement  among  themselves,  and  I  sent  the 
appointments  down  as  they  themselves  had 
agreed  on. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  discussed  this 
with  Senator  Vandenberg? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  have  UOt. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Senator  Hicken- 
looper  propose  to  you,  before  those  names 
went  up,  that  these — there  be  some  sort  of 


compromise  adjustment  on  the  terms,  when 
he  was  in  here? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Senator  Hickenlooper 
came  up  and  discussed  with  me  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Senate. 
That's  all  the  discussion  was.  And  it  was  a 
private  conversation  between  the  Senator  and 
myself. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  these  appoint- 
ments, can  you  tell  us  when  you  plan  to 
name  Marriner  Eccles  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  cau't  tell  you. 

[3.]  Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
the  railroad  strike  at  this  moment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  haven't.  The  Con- 
ciliation Service  is  working  heroically  to  get 
that  strike  settled — the  proposed  strike  set- 
ded.  I  think  they  are  going  to  have  good 
luck.    At  least,  I  hope  so. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  any- 
thing about  the  recent  atomic  experiments 
atEniwetok? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cannot. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Boeing  strike 
in  Seatde  has  now  been  going  on  2  weeks. 
Have  you  any  thought  of  appointing  a  board 
of  investigation,  or  of  issuing  an  injunc- 
tion  

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Therefore,  I  cannot  ap- 
point a  board  on  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  is? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  do  nOt. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I 
looked  into  this  matter  of  putting  ofl  the  con- 
firmation of  appointments,  and  so  forth,  and 
while  these  five  men  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, there  are  about  a  thousand  postmasters 
still  pending 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right. 

Q. up  there.    Then  they  also  propose 

to  put  on  the  shelf  this  legislative  program 
of  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the  most  terrible 
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thing  of  the  whole  business.  Our  foreign 
policy  and  the  European  recovery  program, 
and  everything  else,  is  based  on  that  trade 
treaty  agreement.  You  said  there  are  700 
postmasters — ^maybe  900.  They  are  all  ap- 
pointed under  civil  service  examination,  un- 
der a  law  that  the  Congress  itself  has  always 
followed.  I  don't  know  what  they  have  got 
against  these  postmasters.  All  of  them  are 
acting  postmasters  now. 

Q.  I  guess  what  they  have  got  against 
them  is  the  provision  that  was  written  in, 
virtually  giving  them  the  appointment  for 
life  when  they  get  confirmed.  They  didn't 
used  to  be  but  4-year  terms. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  kuow  whether  that 
is  SO  or  not.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  is  done. 
That's  their  own  business,  but  they  aren't 
doing  the  business  of  the  Government  any 
good,  so  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
what  you  discussed  with  Senator  Tobey? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  caunot.  That  was 
an  off  the  record  conference  with  Senator 
Tobey  and  myself.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 
it. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Cordon 
saw  you  yesterday,  and  afterwards  said  that 
you  were  still  for  statehood  for  Hawaii.  Is 
that  correct? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh  sure,  that's  correct. 
He  also  invited  me  to  go  to  their  rose  festival 
in  Portland,  as  did  Senator  Morse  and  the 
Governor  of  Oregon. 

Q.  Are  you  going,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  dou't  knOW. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
that  decision  on  stopping  at  Chicago  on  your 
California  trip? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  As  soon  as  this  proposed 
trip  is  or  is  not  worked  out,  I  will  tell  you 
definitely  just  exacdy  what  to  do  about  it.  I 
will  give  each  one  of  you  a  chance  to  pack 
your  clothes,  so  you  won't  be  in  any  too  big 
a  hurry  to  leave. 


[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
any  decision  yet  on  a  Deputy  Director  for 
ECA? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  haveu't. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
when  you  will  probably  appoint  a  new  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  I  Can't,  but  I  wiU  let 
you  know  when  I  do. 

[12.]  Q.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on 
Helen  Douglas'  trip  to  the  grocery  store 
yesterday? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it's  a  very  good 
thing  for  Helen  to  put  those  prices  before 
the  public.  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  at 
them. 

[  13.]  Q.  I  wondered,  since  last  week  you 
said  you  might  have  something  soon  on  this 
Western  European  alliance? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  it  be  prac- 
tical for  you  to  take  any  further  steps  in  be- 
half of  Hawaiian  statehood  which 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  doue  everything 
I  can  do.  I  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on 
the  subject.    Now  it's  up  to  Congress  to  act. 

Q.  You  sent  two  messages. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  former  Gov- 
ernor Tobin  being  considered  for  the  Deputy 
ERP  Administrator  under  Hoffman? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  he  is  not. 

Q.  He  is  not? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  find  the 
idea  behind  this  new  compromise  draft- 
UMT  proposal  on  the  Hill  acceptable? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  all  it  is,  acceptable. 
It  is  the  best  we  can  get.  It  isn't  what  I 
want,  by  any  means. 

Q.  It  is  acceptable? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  acceptable,  because 
it's  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

[17.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Judge  Lar- 
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son  being  considered  as  Deputy 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  he  is. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  not  a 
modification  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
make  it  very  difficult  for  Marshall  plan  coun- 
tries to  repay  advances  from  this  country? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Would  make  it  impos- 
sible. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  contem- 
plate any  changes  in  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Maritime  Commission? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  the  present  time. 
If  there  is  a  change,  I  v^ill  let  you  know 
in  plenty  of  time. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  the  details 
of  the  shipbuilding  program  been  worked 
out  yet?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  are  working  on 
them  now. 

Q.  Is  that  what  Admiral  Smith  will  be  in 
here  about  to  discuss? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  kuow  what  Ad- 
miral Smith  wants  to  talk  to  me  about.  He 
is  coming  in  to  see  me. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  clarify 
your  answer  to  the  question  on  the  Marshall 
plan  countries,  and  about  repayment?  Not 
all  the  aid  under  the  Marshall  plan  is  sched- 
uled to  be  repaid. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  questiou  that  was 
asked  me  was  that — if  the  sabotage  of  the 
trade  treaty  agreement  wouldn't  prevent 
countries  under  the  Marshall  plan  from  re- 
paying that  part  that  is  to  be  repaid,  and 
I  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
repay,  if  that  treaty  is  not  extended. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April  29, 
1948. 


89    Remarks  at  the  National  Health  Assembly  Dinner. 
May  I,  1948 


Mr,  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, and  to  listen,  as  I  like  to  do,  to  the 
Marine  Band.  I  was  highly  pleased  with 
that  barber  shop  quartette.  I  understood 
their  music  very  well.  And  if  you  don't 
think  that  it  is  just  as  complicated  and  just 
as  hard  to  execute  as  those  numbers  that  the 
Marine  Band  were  executing,  try  to  do  it 
some  day. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  recipients  of  the 
citations  tonight.  They  have  made  a  con- 
tribution, and  are  making  a  contribution,  to- 
wards something  which  is  closer  to  my  heart 
than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  world  except 
peace  in  the  world.    And  the  contribution 


*  Sec  Item  79  and  note. 


that  they  are  making  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  this  country  can  contribute  toward 
peace  in  the  world.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
first  thing  all  of  us  are  striving  for. 

When  Mr.  Ewing  consulted  me  about  the 
health  program,  I  did  write  him  a  letter. 
He  tells  you  that  I  write  a  good  many  letters. 
I  sign  my  name  on  the  average  of  six  hun- 
dred times  a  day.  Not  all  to  letters,  some 
of  them  are  orders  and  to  checks  and  things 
of  that  sort,  usually  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  If  I  sign  any  check,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer! 

But  I  am  vitally  interested  in  health,  and 
the  welfare  of  this  country.  That  is  funda- 
mental. This  meeting  was  called  with  the 
object  in  view  of  trying  to  outline  a  lo-year 
program  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country.    I  became  interested 
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in  health  and  welfare  a  long  time  ago,  com- 
paratively. More  than  30  years  ago — to  be 
exactly  accurate,  in  19 17 — ^it  was  my  privilege 
to  help  organize  a  regiment  of  field  artillery. 
That  is  the  reason  they  played  that  field 
artillery  song  up  there.  And  one  of  the 
shocking  things  that  came  to  my  attention 
when  they  were  organizing  that  regiment 
was  the  number  of  young  men  who  were 
physically  unfit  for  service.  That  was  a 
National  Guard  volunteer  regiment,  and 
when  a  man  got  turned  down  because  he  was 
physically  unfit,  that  was  not  only  tragic  to 
him  but  it  was  tragic  to  us  who  wanted  him 
to  serve  with  us. 

Then,  after  that  unpleasantness  was  over, 
known  as  the  First  World  War,  we  thought 
we  had  setded  the  peace  of  the  world  for  all 
time  to  come.  I  got  into  politics,  and  I 
became  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
county  at  home.  The  county  had  about  five 
or  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  at  that 
time.  That  has  been  20  years  ago.  And 
it  was  my  duty,  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
that  court,  which  was  really  a  commission — 
it  was  an  administrative  organization — ^to 
pass,  with  the  other  two  judges,  on  the  sanity 
of  the  people  who  would  come  before  the 
judges  and  court,  who  would  be  tried  for 
mental  cases.  Those  cases  ran  over  an  8-year 
period  while  I  was  in  the  court — from  two  to 
three  to  the  thousand  of  that  population 
of  that  county.  A  most  horrifying  situa- 
tion. It  was  our  duty  to  send  those  people 
to  the  State  hospitals  for  care — and  we 
had  a  number  of  excellent  hospitals  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  still  have  them, 
where  they  really  know  how  to  take  care  of 
people  with  mental  diseases.  That  did  not 
include  the  people  who  were  in  private  in- 
stitutions. I  became  aware  of  what  that 
situation  means  in  a  community  and  what 
it  means  to  future  generations. 

It  was  also  my  duty  at  that  time  to  see 
that  poor  people  were  properly  taken  care  of 


from  a  health  standpoint.  We  had  two 
medical  men  in  that  county  at  that  time  who 
devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  those  people,  who  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  for  medical  care.  We  had  an  ex- 
cellent county  home  which  had  a  popula- 
tion on  the  average  of  about  eight  hundred 
all  the  time.  And  Kansas  City  had  a  hos- 
pital which  contained  from  five  to  seven 
hundred,  all  the  time,  of  people  who  could 
not  afford  medical  care  in  any  other  way. 
They  were  indigent.  And  I  found  out  with 
that  experience  that  the  people  at  the  indi- 
gent bottom  of  the  scale  and  the  people  at 
the  top  of  the  scale  were  the  only  ones  who 
can  afford  adequate  hospital  care  and  medical 
care.  And  I  became  vitally  interested  in 
that  situation. 

And  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  did  not  need  to  be  sold  on 
social  security  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 

And  when  I  became  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  I  tried  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
I  am  still  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

You  remember,  on  the  6th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1945,  after  the  Japanese  had  folded  up,  I 
sent  a  21 -point  message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  that  message  I 
promised  them  that  I  would  send  a  message 
on  health — on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  at  a  later  date.  I  sent  that  message, 
and  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy — 
some  parts  of  it  did,  and  it  is  still  causing 
some  controversy.  But  I  still  believe  that 
message  is  right  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress, sometime  or  other,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  right,  and  will  give  us 
the  things  that  I  asked  for  in  that  message. 
They  have  given  us  some  of  them,  but  they 
haven't  given  us  all  of  them.  They  haven't 
given  us  the  vital  parts  of  them. 

You  know  the  things  in  which  I  am  vitally 
interested.  I  want  to  find  some  way  to  meet 
the  health  situation  in  this  country,  and  at 
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the  same  time  encourage  more  doctors,  more 
young  men  to  become  doctors,  encourage 
the  erection  of  more  hospitals,  and  arrange 
things  so  that  those  hospitals  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  people  who  need  them  most,  the 
people  who  are  not  the  very  rich  and  who  are 
not  the  very  poor,  but  who  are  the  backbone 
of  the  population  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours,  the  very  people  who  make  this  Nation 
great.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  well-in- 
formed so-called  middle  class  in  this  country, 
is  what  makes  it  the  greatest  republic  the 
sun  has  ever  shone  upon,  or  ever  will  shine 
upon  again.  And  I  want  to  keep  that  re- 
public going,  just  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  by  any  small  or  great  contribution  that 
I  can  make  to  that  end. 

In  this  World  War  Number  Two,  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  things  that  came  to  light 
was  the  fact  that  nearly  33^  percent  of  all 
the  young  men  who  came  up  for  physical 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  serving  their 
country — ^33^4  percent  of  them  were  not  fit 
for  service,  due  to  either  some  mental  defect 
or  some  physical  defect.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  in  November  1945  I  asked  for  a 
universal  training  program.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  find  some  way  to  correct  that 
situation  as  far  as  it  could  be  corrected,  for 
a  great  many  of  these  defects,  if  they  are 
caught  in  time,  can  be  corrected.  That  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  asked  for 
a  universal  training  program.  I  didn't  get 
it  in  1945.  I  asked  for  it  again  in  1946 — 
twice.  I  asked  for  it  again  in  1947 — twice. 
And  then  I  appointed  a  commission  to  look 
into  the  situation,  and  I  put  a  cross  section 
of  the  country,  and  the  brains  of  the  country, 
on  that  commission.  And  there  were  four 
able  and  distinguished  gentlemen  on  that 
commission,  who  were  not  in  their  own 
minds  in  favor  of  universal  training.  They 
sat  and  worked  diligendy.  I  never  saw  a 
commission  work  any  harder  in  my  life. 
The  Government  never  had  a  commission 


that  worked  any  harder  than  that  one. 

And  I  met  one  of  the  able  gendemen  of 
the  cloth  one  day,  along  with  John  Steel- 
man  here,  going  from  the  White  House 
over  to  the  Executive  Office,  and  he  was 
shaking  his  head — ^he  is  one  of  the  great 
preachers  of  this  country — ^and  he  said,  "I 
have  got  to  do  some  praying." 

I  said,  "What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

And  he  said,  "I  have  found  out  I  have 
been  wrong,  and  I  have  got  to  change  my 
viewpoint,  for  I  have  got  to  sign  this  report 
of  yours  on  universal  training,  and  say  it's  all 
right." 

And  all  the  rest  of  them  came  to  that  same 
conclusion. 

Now  that  is  not  going  to  hurt  the  country. 
That  is  going  to  help  the  country,  that  is 
going  to  make  every  young  man  in  the 
country  a  better  young  man.  I  know!  Be- 
cause when  I  was  21  years  old,  I  voluntarily 
joined  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  had  to  pay  dues  in  order  to 
join  that  National  Guard.  And  I  learned 
how  to  get  along  with  young  men.  I  learned 
the  history  of  the  country,  to  some  extent. 
And  I  learned  what  to  do  to  take  care  of 
myself  physically.  That  is  what  a  great 
many  of  us  need  to  do. 

You  know,  the  most  of  us,  the  reason 
we  are  not  physically  fit  is  because  we  are 
too  lazy  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  sit 
down  and  wait  until  this  paunch  comes  on, 
and  when  we  get  bent  over,  then  we  try  to 
correct  it  by  heroic  methods;  and  9  times  out 
of  10,  if  you  go  along  and  do  what  you 
ought  to,  in  the  first  place,  you  wouldn't 
have  that  situation. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  have  the  medical 
men  and  the  health  plant  of  this  country  to 
keep  people  healthy,  not  to  cure  them  after 
they  get  sick,  or  after  they  get  beyond  the 
point  where  they  can  be  cured. 

You  know,  there  is  another  situation  in 
:his  country  that  is  a  disgrace.    There  are 
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more  than  23  million  people  in  this  country 
who  are  disabled,  and  who  have  been  dis- 
abled through  some  accident  that  could  have 
been  prevented.  Now  you  have  got  a  great 
man  in  this  audience,  and  he  and  I  are  "nuts" 
on  that  subject,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 
That  is  Dr.  Rusk.  We  have  been  working 
on  plans.  It  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
fact  that  we  were  trying  to  rehabilitate  these 
young  men  who  had  been  maimed  in  the 
war,  and  we  found  that  the  rehabilitation 
could  go  much  further  than  that.  And  I 
have  been  trying  to  correct  that  situation, 
too.  I  have  called  a  conference  to  stop 
accidents. 

The  most  terrible  weapon  that  has  ever 
been  invented  in  this  country,  outside  the 
atom  bomb,  is  an  automobile.  More  people 
have  been  killed  and  injured  by  automobiles 
in  the  last  20  years  than  in  all  the  wars  we 
ever  fought,  including  the  last  one.  Now 
that  is  something  for  you  to  contemplate. 
And  millions  of  dollars  damage  that  are  done 
by  accidents  that  should  never,  never  happen. 
That  is  a  health  situation  just  as  well  as 
when  you  have  a  bad  cold.  Somebody  told 
me  the  other  day — I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  Charlie  Ross — that  if  you  do  what  the 
doctors  told  you  about  a  bad  cold,  it  would 
get  well  in  about  2  weeks,  and  if  you  didn't 
do  anything,  you  would  get  well  in  a  fort- 
night anyway.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
is  so  or  not,  but  that  is  what  I  have  been 
told! 

But  what  I  am  vitally  interested  in,  and 
what  I  know  you  are  vitally  interested  in, 
is  a  program  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
this  country.  I  want  to  see  the  coming  gen- 
eration healthier  and  with  a  better  oudook  on 
life  than  we  had  when  we  were  growing  up. 

In  order  to  do  that,  you  have  got  to  edu- 
cate people.  You  have  got  to  educate  young 
people.  You  have  got  to  tell  them  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  You  have  got  to  tell 
them  what  to  do  in  certain  emergencies,  and 


you  have  got  to  have  a  medical  profession 
and  a  hospital  organization  program  that 
can  meet  that  situation,  and  that  the  people 
can  afford  to  pay  for.  We  have  got  two 
things  to  do  in  this  health  program.  We 
have  got  to  improve  our  technical  skill — 
improve  our  knowledge;  and  then  we  have 
got  to  find  an  economic  program  that  will 
help  us  to  make  use  of  that  information. 

You  know,  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
yellow  fever  and  typhoid  were  the  scourges. 
More  soldiers  died  of  yellow  fever  and 
typhoid  than  were  ever  killed  in  the  war 
itself.  We  have  conquered  that  situation. 
We  know  how  to  prevent  typhoid  and  yellow 
fever. 

In  the  Second  World  War  we  had  flu  and 
lots  of  other  diseases.  We  haven't  really 
found  out  exacdy  what  the  cure  for  flu  is, 
but  they  are  still  working  on  it,  so  they  tell 
me.  And  we  have  a  lot  of  things  that  have 
been  with  the  human  race  ever  since  its 
inception.  One  is  heart  trouble,  and  I  think 
most  heart  trouble  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  an  age  that  makes  day 
before  yesterday  and  the  day  after  tomorrow 
in  about  10  minutes.  I  don't  know  what 
the  remedy  for  that  is.  Maybe  you  health 
experts  can  find  a  remedy.  Maybe  you  can 
give  us  a  cast-iron  heart  that  will  stand  that 
situation.  I  don't  know.  I  think  perhaps 
we  could  adjust  ourselves  to  most  any  con- 
dition. Maybe  you  can  find  a  way  to  adjust 
us  to  that  one,  because  that  is  the  most  vital 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Then  this  cancer  program  is  one  of  the 
best  that  the  country  has.  We  will  some- 
time, I  am  sure,  find  the  necessary  remedy 
for  that  terrible  scourge.  We  are  combating 
TB,  we  are  combating  polio,  and  we  are 
winning  in  both  of  those,  I  think.  The  two 
worst  are  the  cancer  and  heart  trouble. 

Keep  on  working.    Keep  on  studying. 

You  know,  we  all  talk  about  the  atom  age, 
what  happened  after  the  breaking  of  the 
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atom,  and  we  have  been  considering  that 
awful  discovery  as  one  for  destruction  only. 
I  don't  look  at  it  that  way. 

I  was  talking  to  Henry  Ford  before  he 
died  in  1943.  I  was  up  there  examining  his 
factory,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  many 
tractors — tanks  he  could  turn  out  on  his 
tractor  line.  We  got  to  discussing  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  what  a  terrible  thing 
it  is  for  people  to  try  to  murder  each  other 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  that  can 
be  accomplished  without  it.  And  the  old 
man  said  to  me,  "Well,  it's  a  terrible  thing, 
but  we  will  have  things  discovered,  and 
things  will  come  out  of  this  war  that  will 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  humanity  than  the 
destruction  the  war  will  cause." 

Well,  to  some  extent  I  think  that  prophecy 
is  coming  true,  because  we  are  going  to  find 
a  way  to  make  this  breaking  of  the  atom 
work  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  rather  than 
for  his  destruction.  We  have  got  to  do  that, 
unless  we  all  want  to  get  destroyed;  and  I 
know  we  don't — I  am  very  sure  of  that. 

And  I  have  been  told,  and  I  am  not  telling 
you  anything  that  is  behind  the  scenes,  that 
there  are  great  discoveries  just  on  the  brink 
that  will  make  the  world  a  greater  place  in 
which  to  live.  Let's  get  ourselves  ready 
to  meet  that  situation.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  Almighty  intended  us  to  have.  I  think 
He  set  this  great  Nation  of  ours  up  as  an 
example  of  what  is  foretold  in  the  Testament 
of  the  millennium  that  is  to  come,  and  I  think 
we  can  lead  the  world  in  peace  and  in  quiet, 
and  to  honor.    That  is  exactly  what  I  want 


to  do.  That  is  all  I  have  worked  for,  for  the 
last  3  years:  to  get  a  peace  in  the  world  that 
will  work,  and  to  let  this  atom  discovery 
work  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  not  for 
its  destruction. 

You  know,  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
human  man  in  Caesar's  time  was  31  years. 
It  is  over  60  now — I  think  62.  If  we  keep 
that  up,  we  will  all  be  so  old  that  we  will 
join  the  Townsend  plan  and  be  paying  taxes 
to  keep  each  other  in  pensions  so  we  can 
live  forever. 

I  do  want  you,  though,  to  make  this  con- 
ference come  out  with  a  lo-year  health  pro- 
gram that  will  correct  some  of  the  things  I 
have  been  calling  to  your  attention. 

It  is  a  crime  that  33^/3  percent  of  our 
young  men  are  not  physically  fit  for  service. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can't  meet  that  situation. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can't  remedy  it.  I  know  we 
can. 

We  have  met  everything  else  in  this  me- 
chanical age.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can't 
make  the  greatest  machine — the  machine 
that  God  made — ^work  as  he  intended  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:55  p.m.  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington.  His  opening  words  "Mr. 
Chairman"  referred  to  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  who  presented  scrolls  to  four 
recipients  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  public 
health.  The  awards  went  to  Al  Capp,  cartoonist, 
for  his  rehabilitation  work;  Bill  Robinson,  dancer, 
for  his  entertainment  of  convalescents;  Walter 
Winchell,  columnist,  who  led  the  raising  of  $2 
million  for  the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund;  and 
Ralph  Edwards,  radio  announcer,  who  also  partici- 
pated in  fundraising  for  cancer  research. 


90    Veto  of  Bill  Authorizing  Coins  Commemorating  the  looth 
Anniversary  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.    May  4,  1948 


To  the  Senate: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, S.  1304  "To  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 


one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Minnesota  as  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States". 
The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
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the  coinage  of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  silver  50-cent  pieces  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  Minnesota  as  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  fine  achievements 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota.  I  believe  that  it 
is  proper  for  the  Nation  to  share  in  com- 
memorating the  milestones  of  Minnesota's 
development.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  a  w^ise  national  policy  to  issue  special 
coins  for  this  purpose. 

On  July  31,  1947, 1  withheld  my  approval 
of  H.R.  1 180,  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  coin- 
age of  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  as  a 
State".  In  my  memorandum  of  disapproval 
I  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  difficulty 
of  issuing  special  coins  for  commemorative 
occasions  is  that  such  coins  would  be  full 
legal  tender.  It  is  clearly  unwise  to  require 
a  multiplicity  of  designs  on  United  States 
coins,  which  would  create  confusion  in  our 
monetary  system,  facilitate  counterfeiting, 
and  encourage  traffic  in  commemorative 
coins  for  private  profit. 

This  point  was  well  stated  by  President 
Hoover,  in  vetoing  a  similar  bill  in  1930.  He 
said: 

"There  are  a  great  many  historical  events 
which  it  is  not  only  highly  proper  but  de- 
sirable to  commemorate  in  a  suitable  way, 
but  the  longer  use  of  our  coins  for  this  pur- 
pose is  unsuitable  and  unwise.  This  would 
seem  to  be  clear  from  the  very  number  of 
events  to  be  commemorated,  and  past  ex- 
perience indicates  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw 
the  line  and  how  such  a  practice,  once  it  is 
recognized,  tends  constantly  to  grow.  If  this 
bill  is  to  become  law,  it  is  not  apparent  on 
what  grounds  similar  measures,  no  matter 
how  numerous,  may  be  rejected.  Yet  their 
enactment  in  such  numbers  must  bring  fur- 
ther confusion  to  our  monetary  system." 


The  bill  which  I  am  now  returning  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  of  establishing  any  rule 
denominating  the  events  of  national  impor- 
tance which  should  be  commemorated  by  the 
issuance  of  special  coins.  Thus,  each  of  the 
forty-eight  States  has  an  anniversary  of  state- 
hood to  celebrate.  Many  of  them  have  an- 
niversaries of  their  formation  as  territories 
and  some  could  appropriately  commemorate 
their  establishment  as  colonies.  Further- 
more, there  are  many  historic  cities  and 
towns  whose  anniversaries  are  of  national 
importance.  The  United  States  has  partici- 
pated in  a  number  of  celebrated  wars  and 
campaigns.  Moreover,  we  have  had  our 
great  explorers,  our  great  pioneers,  our  great 
statesmen — our  great  heritage  of  notable 
men  and  women.  If  we  were  to  com- 
memorate them  all  with  special  coins  we 
would  be  starting  down  an  endless  path. 

The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  bills  are  now  before  the 
Congress  to  issue  special  coins  commemorat- 
ing no  less  than  seventeen  other  notable 
events  in  our  history.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  many  other  events  equally  worthy  of 
national  recognition. 

In  1890,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
laid  down  a  rule  that  the  design  on  the  coins 
of  the  United  States  should  not  be  changed 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-five  years.  The 
purpose  of  this  rule  was  to  prevent  multi- 
plicity of  coinage  issues  and  the  consequent 
confusion  of  the  public  and  the  facilitating 
of  counterfeiting.  Every  issuance  of  a  spe- 
cial coin  is  in  derogation  of  this  wise  rule, 
and  I  cannot  approve  such  a  practice. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty.  In  almost 
every  case  in  which  a  commemorative  coin 
is  issued,  a  part  of  the  issue  finds  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  dealers  in  coins,  and  the  greatest 
profit  is  made  by  them  rather  than  by  the 
worthy  organization  which  sponsors  the  is- 
sue. In  this  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  a  fine  report  issued  in 
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1939  (H.  Rept.  No.  loi,  76th  Congress)  by 
the  late  Congressman  John  Cochran  in  which 
he  graphically  revealed  the  abuses  which 
have  resulted  from  multiple  issues  of  com- 
memorative coins. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  President  Hoo- 
ver and  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended that  commemorative  medals,  rather 
than  coins,  should  be  issued  for  events  of 
national  importance.  I  believe  this  policy 
is  sound,  and  in  February  1947  I  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  enact  appropriate 
legislation.    I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in 


January  1948  the  Senate  passed  S.  865,  which 
would  carry  out  this  recommendation.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  complete  its 
action  on  this  legislation  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  the  Congress  will  then  approve  a 
commemorative  medal  for  the  1949  anni- 
versary of  Minnesota's  organization  as  a 
Territory. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  return  S.  1304  without  my 
approval. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


91    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  First  Report  on  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.    May  5,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  first  quar- 
terly report  of  expenditures  and  activities 
under  the  United  States  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  Public  Law  389  of  the 
8oth  Congress,  approved  December  17, 1947. 
This  report  covers  the  activities  immediately 
before  and  during  the  brief  period  from  the 
approval  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947,  ^^ 
December  17,  1947  through  December  31, 
1947. 

By  its  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act 
ot  1947,  ^^^  Congress  provided  the  "Interim 
Aid"  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  end  of 
the  United  States  Foreign  Relief  Program, 


authorized  under  Public  Law  84,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  general  long-range  recovery 
program. 

A  break  in  the  flow  of  supplies  during  this 
period  could  have  irreparably  jeopardized 
what  the  long-range  recovery  program  is  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  The  effectiveness  of 
Interim  Aid  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
European  Recovery  Program  to  build  on  sure 
foundations  which  nowhere  are  undermined 
by  the  inevitable  ravages  of  intolerable 
hunger  and  cold.  No  better  proof  is  needed 
of  the  wisdom  of  providing  this  interim  aid. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  report  is  printed  in  House  Document 
636  (80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


92    Remarks  at  the  National  Conference  on  Family  Life. 
May  6,  1948 


THANK  YOU  very  much,  Mr.  Johnston, 
for  that  cordial  introduction.  I  appreciate 
it.  I  also  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you  today  to  discuss  v^ith  you  some  of 
your  problems  as  I  see  them — express  my 


ov^n  point  of  view  on  a  subject  which  is 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  person  in  the 
world:  family  life. 

This  National  Conference  on  Family  Life 
in  this  country,  I  am  told,  is  also  of  vital 
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interest  to  a  large  number  of  visitors  which 
we  have  here;  and  I  am  informed  that  we 
have  enough  representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  have  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
here,  if  we  wanted  to  do  it!  And  that  is 
helpful  and  encouraging  to  us. 

We  are  interested  in  the  security  and  the 
welfare  of  the  family,  because  that  is  the 
fundamental  unity  on  which  all  governments 
are  formed.  Governments  are  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  of  service  to  the  family 
as  a  unit,  in  our  conception  of  what  govern- 
ment ought  to  be.  For  that  reason,  the 
welfare  and  the  security  of  the  family  is  vital 
to  every  government  in  the  world. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  history 
of  government  from  its  very  beginning,  and 
I  am  more  than  interested  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  how  it  orig- 
inated, and  the  why  of  its  origin.  You  see, 
people  came  to  these  shores  and  they  came 
in  family  units.  North  of  us  the  French 
fur  traders  went  to  Canada  for  a  purpose,  for 
the  enrichment  of  themselves,  and  to  take 
things  out  of  the  country.  Families  came  to 
the  United  States  to  build  homes  and  to 
create  settlements,  and  to  live  in  peace. 

Therefore,  today,  when  you  look  back  on 
the  settlement  of  North  America,  you 
wonder  how  it  was  ever  done.  I  have  been 
to  Plymouth  Rock,  and  I  have  been  to  Rhode 
Island.  I  have  been  to  the  Jamestown  River's 
mouth  at  Jamestown,  and  I  have  been  to 
South  Carolina,  and  I  have  been  to  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  I  have  been  to 
Georgia.  And  I  look  at  some  of  the  things 
that  those  ancestors  of  ours  had  to  contend 
with,  and  I  wonder  how  in  the  world  they 
ever  did  it. 

I  will  tell  you  how  they  did  it.  They  did 
it  because  there  was  an  incentive.  They 
brought  with  them  ideals.  They  brought 
with  them  an  idea  of  God.  They  brought 
with  them  an  idea  of  liberty.  And  as  a  result 
we  have,  I  think,  the  greatest  republic  on 


which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

I  am  interested,  also,  in  the  opening  of 
that  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  My  ancestors  had  some 
interest  in  that,  and  made  some  contribution 
to  it.  And  some  of  the  things  they  had  to 
go  through  with!  And  then  we  think  we 
have  troubles ! 

Well,  we  do — we  do.  We  are  having 
them  right  now  in  our  modern  family 
setup.  We  are  short  of  housing.  We  are 
studying  health  programs.  We  are  work- 
ing on  the  expansion  of  social  security. 
All  those  things  have  their  bearing  upon 
the  family  and  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States — upon  your  Government. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  solve  these 
problems,  just  as  our  ancestors  solved  them. 

Our  housing  shortage  is  almost  a  fatal  one. 
For  4  years  I  have  been  attempting  to  get  a 
housing  program.  I  was  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  when  the  Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft  bill  was  first  introduced,  and  the 
Senate  passed  that  bill.  It  died  in  the  House. 
Just  recendy,  the  Senate  has  passed  the  Taft- 
EUender- Wagner  bill,  in  wonderful  form.  I 
am  wholeheartedly  for  that  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  study  that 
legislation  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  help 
meet  some  of  the  shortages  with  which  we 
are  now  faced. 

That  problem  is  vital.  We  have  millions 
of  veterans  who  have  returned  from  fight- 
ing for  the  liberty  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world,  who  are  not  able  to  find  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  their 
children. 

Just  recently,  on  this  free  parking  lot  in 
the  great  city  of  Washington,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  people  move  on  who  had  been 
living  there  indefinitely. 

And  I  remember  one  case  in  particular, 
where  a  young  man  and  his  wife  and  their 
baby  and  the  dog,  had  to  be  ejected  from  the 
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parking  lot  down  here  because  they  couldn't 
let  them  stay  there  any  longer.  And  they 
had  no  place  to  go.  They  couldn't  find  a 
place  in  this  great  city  of  Washington  who 
would  let  a  baby  and  a  dog  come  and  live. 

How  are  you  going  to  raise  a  family  under 
that  condition? 

Children  and  dogs  are  as  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country  as  Wall  Street  and 
the  railroads — or  any  other  part  of  the 
country! 

We  have  got  to  find  a  solution  to  that. 
And  that  is  what  you  are  here  for,  to  see  if 
you  can't  help  us  meet  those  problems. 

I  am  only  a  servant  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  can  only  do  what  the  law 
authorizes  me  to  do  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  the  enforcement  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  laws  that  are  passed  by  the  Congress. 
That  is  my  duty.  That  is  what  I  am  sworn 
to  do. 

And  people  talk  about  the  powers  of  a 
President,  and  what  a  powerful  Executive 
he  is,  and  what  he  can  do.  Let  me  tell  you 
something — from  experience! 

The  President  may  have  a  great  many 
powers  given  to  him  in  the  Constitution, 
and  may  have  powers  under  certain  laws 
which  are  given  to  him  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  principal  power 
that  the  President  has  is  to  bring  people  in 
and  try  to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they 
ought  to  do  without  persuasion.  That's 
what  I  spend  most  of  my  time  doing.  That's 
what  the  powers  of  the  President  amount  to. 

And  you  can  help  the  President  with  those 
powers,  if  you  tell  these  gendemen  on  this 
housing  bill — about  which  I  was  talking — 
what  they  ought  to  do.  They  will  probably 
listen  to  you  better  than  they  will  to  me — 
at  least  some  of  them  will.  Some  of  them 
I  can  talk  to  with  satisfaction  and  get  some- 
thing out  of.  Some  of  them  are  running 
for  reelection  next  fall. 


One  of  the  worst  things  we  are  faced  with 
this  year  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  and  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  to  be  re- 
elected. That  is  a  part  of  our  system,  and 
it's  all  right.  But  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced  now,  it  is  too 
bad  that  that  has  to  come  along  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  nothing  in  the  world  will  inter- 
fere with  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  That 
policy — if  we  expect  to  get  peace  in  the 
world,  that  policy  must  be  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  We  are  interested,  as 
you  know,  only  in  peace  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  welfare  of  the  family  units  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  our  own.  That  is  all 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  since  August  the 
14th,  1945,  when  Japan  folded  up. 

Everybody  is  interested  in  peace,  and  un- 
less we  have  peace  we  can  have  nothing  else 
about  which  I  have  been  talking.  That  we 
must  attain.  That  we  are  going  to  attain. 
We  are  on  the  road,  even  if  it  looks  rough 
and  rugged  and  rocky.  But  we  will  over- 
come that  situation  as  we  have  overcome  a 
great  many  in  our  past  history. 

And  we  can't  let  this  one  stump  us.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  United  Nations  work 
for  peace!    That's  all  we  want! 

Now  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  make 
a  very  great  contribution  to  that  by  helping 
us  solve  our  own  home  family  problems, 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  very  thing  I 
am  talking  about. 

If  this  country  is  happy  and  prosperous, 
and  everybody  is  at  work,  and  everybody  can 
be  happy  in  his  situation,  that  will  contribute 
to  our  help  which  we  are  trying  to  give  for 
the  recovery  of  Europe  and  Asia.  And  that 
means  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  whole 
world. 

And,  there  is  room  enough  for  everybody 
in  this  world,  and  room  enough  for  every- 
body to  have  peace,  and  to  have  enough  to 
eat,  and  a  place  to  sleep. 
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If  you  will  just  make  a  survey  of  the  con- 
tinents, and  see  the  blank  spaces  where 
pioneering  can  still  be  done,  it  can  be  con- 
clusively proved  that  if  we  solve  the  inter- 
national problems  with  which  we  are  faced, 
and  if  we  keep  working  at  the  solution  of 
our  domestic  problems,  all  of  them  can  be 
solved. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  out,  and  the  trouble,  to  come 
here  and  work  on  your  own  time  for  some^ 
thing  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  you  will  furnish  us  with  some  so- 
lutions to  some  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced.    You  can  do  it,  if  you  will  set 


your  mind  to  do  it.  And  you  can  help  solve 
them.  That  is  the  principal  thing.  The 
President  can't  solve  problems  by  himself. 
The  Congress  can't  solve  problems,  but  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  the  country 
can  solve  any  problem  that  comes  before  us. 

Now  let's  get  this  one  done! 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
Departmental  Auditorium  in  Washington.  His  re- 
marks were  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
In  his  opening  words  the  President  referred  to 
Eric  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Family  Life  in  which  125  major  national  volun- 
tary organizations  participated.  The  conference  was 
attended  by  more  than  900  delegates  from  the  United 
States  and  30  foreign  nations. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  special  announce- 
ments to  make  to  you  today.  If  you  want 
to  ask  any  questions,  I  will  try  to  answer 
them. 

[i.]  Q.  What  are  the  prospects  for  pre- 
venting the  railroad  strike,  now  that  Mr. 
Steelman  has  gone  into  action? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Stcelmau  is  handling 
that,  and  we  will  let  you  know  if  anything 
occurs. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
your  press  club  speech  in  Los  Angeles,  have 
you  been  invited  to  speak  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  not.  The  only  in- 
vitation I  have  from  Los  Angeles  I  accepted. 
That  is  from  the  press  club. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
the  railroad  strike,  if  we  may — in  Chicago, 
which  is  quite  a  railroad  center,  there  have 
been  numerous  orders  for  embargoes  on  the 
handling  of  freight  and  furlough  orders, 
some  of  which  go  into  effect  as  early  as  to- 


morrow midnight.  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  averting  this  thing  to  avoid  this 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  auswcr  that  cate- 
gorically. We  have  done  and  are  doing 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  avert  the  strike, 
under  the  Railroad  Labor  Act. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  has  the  ODT  been 
alerted  to  prepare  for  a  possible  seizure? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  havc  not. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
out  today,  from  both  Washington  and  Lon- 
don, that  you  made  an  effort  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  fighting  in  Palestine  and  to  get  the 
British  to  stay  there  beyond  May  15,  but 
that  the  effort  has  failed  in  the  last  24  hours? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  the  effort  has 
failed.  The  effort  is  still  being  made.  We 
are  doing  everything  we  possibly  can  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  and  are  trying  to  get  the 
Palestine  matter  settled  on  a  peaceable  basis. 
That  has  always  been  our  objective  from 
the  very  beginning.  In  1946,  when  the 
argument  first  started — our  endeavor  has  al- 
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ways  been  to  get  a  peaceable  settlement 
without  people  getting  killed  and  the  holy 
places  being  disturbed. 

Q.  This  report  said  that  you  had  offered 
an  airplane  to  send  Arabs,  Jews,  and  other 
representatives 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  would  have  given  them 
one,  if  anybody  wanted  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  really  negotiate  in  dead  earnest. 
I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  that  would 
help  the  matter  along. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  your  answer  apply 
to  the  part  of  the  question  which  stated  that 
you  had  asked  the  British  to  remain  in  Pal- 
estine after  May  15? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  been  in  no  com- 
munication with  the  British  on  the  subject 
at  all,  except  through  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  The  United  States  Government  has 
asked  them  to  remain? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  putting  forth  every  effort,  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  get  this  thing  set- 
ded.  I  don't  know  what  the  United  Nations 
have  asked  the  British  to  do. 

[5.]  Q.  Has  the  failure  of  Mr.  Ching's 
attempts  to  get  the  meatpackers  and  the 
CIO  together  here  in  Washington  changed 
your  view  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  injunc- 
tion under  the  national  emergency  pro- 
vision? 

THE  PRESIDENT.     It  has  UOt. 

Q.  You  plan  no  new  move  yet? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    Plan  uo  move  yet. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  this  rail  strike 
comes  as  about  the  fourth  major  dispute 
that  has  threatened  the  national  economy — 
the  coal  strike,  the  Oak  Ridge  strike  threat — 
also  threatened  then.  Have  you  any  ex- 
planation for  this  increase  in  industrial 
unrest? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Your  explanation  would 
be  as  good  as  mine,  so  you  work  out  one 
for  yourself.    I  am  trying  to  keep  the  peace, 


that's  all  I  am  trying  to  do.  Keep  the 
country  running. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any  occa- 
sion for  new  legislation  governing  the  rail- 
roads— or  railway  labor  in  particular? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  Sent  numerous  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  on  that  subject,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  comment  on  it 
now. 

Q.  On  amendments  to  the  labor — rail- 
road  

THE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  labor  situation  and 
the  way  to  handle  it. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Dewey 
has  a  partition  plan  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  which  involves  building  power  proj- 
ects, but  not  the  seaway  phase.  I  wondered 
if  you  had  any  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  matter  has  not  been 
taken  up  with  me.  All  I  know  about  it  is 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers.  I  haven't 
been  in  communication  with  the  Governor 
on  the  subject,  and  I  can't  comment  on  it. 

Q.  Can  a  State  carry  on  foreign  rela- 
tions  

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that 
will  have  to  be  setded,  if  the  thing  comes 
to  a  concrete  stage. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  last  time  a 
railroad  strike  was  threatened,  you  had  legis- 
lative proposals  to  the  Congress.  Do  they 
still  hold  for  this  present  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  wiU  sce  what  develops, 
and  then  I  will  answer  that  question. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Mar- 
shall intimated  yesterday  before  Congress 
that  you  were  to  ask  for  legislation  to  pro- 
vide arms  for  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  don't  care  to  deny 
that  we  are  doing  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment. 

[10.]  Q.  I  wonder  if  we  might  come 
back  to  this  St.  Lawrence  thing  for  a  mo- 
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ment?  One  of  the  new  proposals  is  that  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario  should  jointly  develop  this  electrical 
power  along  there,  and  there  is  a  significant 
question  there  as  to  whether 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  kuow.  I  Can't 
answer  it  until  I  get  the  information  on  the 
subject,  to  find  out  what  the  law  is.  I  can't 
answer  that  question  offhand. 

Q.  They  will  ask,  apparendy  through  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  for  au- 
thority to  do  it. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  See.  When  it  comes  up 
to  me  for  consideration,  I  will  act  on  it,  be- 
cause the  matter  has  to  be  taken  care  of. 

[ii.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  been 
asked  by  the  Maine  congressional  delega- 
tion to  refer  the  Quoddy  title  project  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  ?  Have  you 
had  that  done? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  had  that  referred, 
Miss  May.^  I  have  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  the  reference,  but  that  is  for 
the  United  States  Government  and  not  for 
the  government  of  Maine. 

Q.  No — have  they  asked  you,  as  Presi- 
dent, to  ask  the  State  Department  to  refer  it 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  for  the  United  States 
Government,  and  not  for  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q.  Have  you  done  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  do  that. 

Q.  You  have? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  Well,  there's  a  dif- 
ference in  your  question  and  Mr.  Wright's.^ 

[i2.]  Q.  Any  comment  on  the  Ohio 
primary? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  havc  uo  commeut. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  comment,  and  it's 
all  good !     [Laughterl 


^Mrs.  May  Craig  o£  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 

^  James  L.  Wright  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Ohio  seem 
to  have  had  a  hard  time  making  up  their 
minds  whether  they  prefer  Taft  or  Stassen 
for  the  Republican  nomination.  Would  you 
have  that  trouble? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commeut! 
[More  laughter'] 

[13.]  Q.  What  about  the  Alabama  pri- 
mary, Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment  on  the 
Alabama  primary. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  se- 
lected a  new  Ambassador  for  Australia  as 
yet? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  uot  yet.  As  soou  as 
he  is  selected,  I  will  announce  it  at  once. 

[15.]  Q.  How  about  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  uot  ready  to  make  an 
announcement. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  has  proposed  a 
substitute  bonus  plan  for  the  draft.  Any 
comment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
asinine  proposition  I  have  seen  yet! 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  prepared 
now  to  talk  about  Mr.  Eccles's  position  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  am  UOt. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  today 
that  we  are  going  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions work  for  peace.  Do  you  think  it  can 
be  done  without  amending  the  charter? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  do.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  working  at  it. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  several  of  these 
press  association  men  have  a  cocktail  party 
this  afternoon.  Would  you  accept  a  "Thank 
you,  Mr.  President,"  from  someone  else? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  would.    {Loughterl 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4:05  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  6,  1948. 
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94    Letter  Accepting  Resignation  of  Clinton  P.  Anderson  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.    May  10,  1948 


Dear  Clint: 

I  appreciate  fully  the  circumstances  which 
prompt  your  letter  of  May  seventh.  I  had 
hoped  that  conditions  would  permit  you  to 
continue  longer  in  your  present  post  of 
responsibility. 

Although  I  do  so  reluctantly  and  with 
deep  regret,  I  acquiesce  in  your  decision 
and  accept,  effective  at  the  close  of  business 
this  day,  your  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  doing  so,  I  hope  sincerely 
that  you  will  return  to  the  legislative  coun- 
cils of  the  Nation. 

In  slightly  less  than  three  years  since  I 
called  you  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  serve  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  you  have  justified  abundantly 
the  confidence  which  I  reposed  in  you. 
Thanks  to  your  wise  policies  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  enjoy  today  the  greatest  pros- 
perity in  their  history.  It  is  also  due  to 
your  foresight  that  agriculture  has  not  gone 
into  the  decline  which  was  so  disastrous  to 
American  farmers  after  World  War  I.  You 
have  avoided  the  postwar  pitfalls  which 
caused  the  earlier  dislocation  of  agriculture. 


still  a  bitter  memory  to  its  victims. 

Every  American  farmer  can  bear  witness 
to  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  your 
administration.  Nor  has  your  activity  been 
reflected  solely  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  our  domestic  economy. 
Your  contribution  in  devising  means  and 
furnishing  provisions  for  the  relief  of  hunger 
and  want  in  countries  devastated  by  the  war 
has  been  of  highest  importance. 

You  came  into  the  Cabinet  after  broad 
legislative  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  consenting  to 
your  release  at  this  time,  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  the  period  immediately  ahead  is 
but  the  preliminary  to  your  re-entry  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress — ^next  time  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Anderson  served  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture from  June  2,  1945,  through  May  10,  1948. 
His  letter  of  resignation  was  released  with  the 
President*s  reply. 


95    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Issuing  Order  Averting  a 
Railroad  Strike.    May  lo,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  by  Executive  order  taken 
over  the  country's  railroads  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  operate  them  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  Government. 

A  strike  has  been  called  for  6  a.m.  tomor- 
xow  by  3  of  the  22  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions— ^the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen,  and  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America.    These  three  have 


declined  to  accept  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  an  Emergency  Board  created 
by  the  President  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  In  the  strike  situation  thus  confront- 
ing us,  governmental  seizure  is  imperative 
for  the  protection  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  essential  to  the  public  health  and  to 
the  public  welfare  generally  that  every  pos- 
sible step  be  taken  by  the  Government  to 
assure  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  con- 
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tinuous  and  uninterrupted  transportation 
service.  A  strike  on  our  railroads  would  be 
a  nationwide  tragedy,  with  worldwide 
repercussions. 

I  call  upon  every  railroad  worker  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  by  remaining 
on  duty.  I  call  upon  the  officers  of  the 
railroad  labor  organizations  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  keep  their  members  at  work. 

The  Executive  order  I  have  issued  pro- 
vides that,  until  further  order  of  the  Presi- 


dent or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  now  in  effect 
on  the  railroads  shall  continue  in  effect,  with- 
out prejudice  to  existing  equities  or  to  the 
effectiveness  of  such  retroactive  provisions  as 
may  be  included  in  the  final  settlement  of 
the  disputes  between  the  carriers  and  the 
workers. 

note:  The  President  referred  to  Executive  Order 
9957  "Possession,  Control,  and  Operation  of  Certain 
Railroads"  (3  CFR,  1 943-1 948  Comp.,  p.  701). 


96  Statement  by  the  President  Following  an  Exchange  of  Views  in 
Moscow  Between  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the  Foreign  Minister. 
May  II,  1948 


WITH  REGARD  to  the  recent  exchange 
of  views  between  Ambassador  Smith  and 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov  in  Moscow,  it  was 
felt  by  this  Government  that  in  view  of 
the  adoption  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram as  a  definite  expression  of  policy  and 
of  the  President's  recent  recommendations 
to  Congress  concerning  the  military  estab- 
lishment, it  was  important  that  there  should 
be  no  misconception  or  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  Government  concerning 
the  position  of  this  Government. 

Accordingly,  Ambassador  Smith  was 
directed  to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Molotov  in  order  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as 
could  be  expressed  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  thus  avoid  any  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  current  propaganda  statements. 

The  statement  made  by  Ambassador 
Smith   represented   no   new   departure   in 


American  policy.  It  was  a  reiteration  of  the 
American  position  as  it  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed  both  publicly  and  privately. 

The  two  salient  points  of  the  statement 
made  by  Ambassador  Smith  were  these: 

"The  policies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  international  questions  have  been 
made  amply  clear  in  recent  months  and 
weeks.  They  have  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 
They  will  continue  to  be  vigorously  and 
firmly  prosecuted. 

"On  the  other  hand,  this  Government 
wishes  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  United  States  has  no  hostile  or  aggressive 
designs  whatsoever  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union." 

note:  The  statements  of  Ambassador  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  and  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov,  dated 
May  4,  are  printed  in  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  (vol.  18,  p.  679). 
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97    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  13,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  ladics  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  I  have  no  special  announcements 
to  make  this  morning.  We  have  been  mak- 
ing announcements  of  things  as  they  happen. 
I  don't  wait  for  press  conferences  any  more, 
because  you  are  so  curious,  but  if  you  want 
to  ask  any  questions,  I  will  try  to  answer 
them. 

[i.]  Q.  When  will  we  get  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
him.  I  will  tell  you  right  away,  so  you  won't 
have  to  wait  for  a  press  conference. 

[2.]  Q.  When  will  we  get  the  farm  mes- 
sage, sir? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Tomorrow,  I  hope. 
[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  referred  to  political  speeches  in 
this  country  which  might  lead  to  miscon- 
ceptions in  the  Soviet  mind,  whose  speeches 
did  he  have  in  mind,  and  what  kind? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well  uow,  you  cau't  ask 
Mr.  Smith  that  question,  and  I  don't  know 
what  was  in  his  mind. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  the  United 
States  recognize  the  new  Palestine  state? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  cross  that  bridge 
when  I  get  to  it. 

Q.  Do  we  have  any  new  proposal  on  the 

subject  to  make  in  the  United  Nations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  made  one  yesterday.^ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  about 

your  conference  yesterday  afternoon  with 

Secretary  Marshall? 


^On  May  12  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  proposed  an  interim  solution  for  the 
Palestine  problem.  The  plan  called  for  abolition 
of  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Commission  and 
appointment  by  the  five  great  powers  of  a  High 
Commissioner  for  Palestine  who  would  maintain 
services  and  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  expected  war 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  It  was  just  the  customary 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  at  which  we 
discussed  matters  before  the  United  Nations, 
including  Palestine  principally. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
on  who  you  are  going  to  appoint  in  the  Mari- 
time Commission  to  that  vacancy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  uot  yet.  I  wiU  give 
you  the  name  of  the  appointee  as  soon  as  I 
decide  on  it.  It  is  hard  to  get  people  to  take 
jobs  of  that  sort  these  days. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  send  a 
message  to  Congress  on  the  rearmament  of 
the  16  Marshall  nations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  uoue  in  contempla- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  un- 
derstanding of  this  so-called  lend-lease  plan 
for  the  Western  European 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  understanding 
on  it,  for  there  is  no  such  plan  before  me. 

Q.  You  have  no — ^you  have  proposed 
nothing? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Has  any  other  come  from  the  State  De- 
partment or 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  It  has  uot.  It  has 
not. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us 
whether  you  believe  Congress  has  the  power 
to  compel  members  of  your  Cabinet  to  di- 
vulge confidential  information? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  it  has  been  passed  on  time  and 
again  by  the  courts.    They  havc  not! 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  still  be 
willing  to  meet  with  Mr.  Stalin  if  he  came 
here? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  How  many  times  do  I 
have  to  tell  you  yes  to  that  one? 
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Q.  Just  for  the  record,  Mr.  President,  you 
haven't  had  any  direct  communication 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.    I  don't  expect  any. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Condon^ 
the  other  day  requested  that  the  FBI  report 
on  his  case  be  made  public.  Are  you  going 
to  do  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  am  uot  goiug  to 
make  it  public,  because  that  is  a  matter  of 
principle.  They  have  no  right  to  the  confi- 
dential records  of  my  office. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  a  congressional 
enactment  change  the  principle,  in  your  esti- 
mation? 

THE       PRESIDENT.   It       WOuld       nOt.      YoU 

couldn't  possibly  get  a  congressional  act  un- 
less I  signed  the  bill. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  Stalin  should 
accept  the  invitation,  what  sort  of  things 
would  be  prepared  to  discuss  with  him? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  Can't  give  you  an 
agenda  of  a  meeting  that  is  all  in  the  mind. 
Should  that  take  place,  I  will  give  you  the 
agenda,  and  it  would  be  most  interesting. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
developments  of  the  past  few  days,  would 
you  care  to  say  now  how  you  feel  about  the 
prospects  for  peace,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  once  said  your  faith  was  somewhat 
shaken? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  My  positiou  hasu't 
changed  on  that. 

[13.]  Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  about 
signing  a  bill,  it  could  be  passed  over  a  veto? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  it  could  be,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  be.  Congress  has  some 
secret  papers  they  wouldn't  like  me  to  get 
my  hands  on.  That  would  be  a  reciprocal 
proposition.     [Laughter] 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you 
changed  your  mind  about  appointing  Mar- 
riner  Eccles  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  let  you  kuow  about 
that  as  soon  as  I  am  ready  to  make  the 
appointment. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  reason  for  the 
delay? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  The  reason  is  in  my 
own  mind. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  ^  has  cleared  the  air  some- 
what for  peace,  or  is  your 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  General  Marshall 
covered  that  very  adequately  in  his  conver- 
sation yesterday  with  the  press.^  I  have 
nothing  further  to  add  to  what  General  Mar- 
shall had  to  say. 

Q.  You  support  what  he  had  to  say? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course  I  support  what 
he  had  to  say. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  message 
to  Congress  of  February  2d,  you  said  that 
you  planned  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
dealing  with  discrimination  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Is  the  order  now  being 
prepared? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  is  not,  at  the  present 
time. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  just  to  make 
sure  I  understand,  your  personal  feeling  is 
that  your  personal  hope  for  peace  hasn't 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  action? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  they  have  not,  because 
the  fundamentals  have  not  been  touched 
upon. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  Mundt-Nixon  Communist- 
control  bill? 


^Dr.  Edward  U.  Condon,  Director,  National  Bu- 
reau o£  Standards. 


^The  notes  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  oral 
statements  made  by  Ambassador  Walter  Bedell 
Smith  and  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  on  May 
4.  The  statements  are  printed  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  (vol.  i8,  p.  679).  For  the  President*s 
statement  on  the  exchange  of  views,  see  Item  96. 

"Secretary  Marshall's  statement  and  a  summary 
of  his  press  conference  of  May  12  are  printed  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  18,  p.  683). 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  ncvcr  make  comments 
on  bills  that  are  pending  until  they  come 
before  me,  but  as  to  outlawing  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  I  think  that  is 
entirely  contrary  to  our  principles.  I  don't 
think  the  splinter  parties  do  any  harm,  and 
if  there  is  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  we  have  laws 
to  cover  that. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  discuss 
the  note  which  Ambassador  Smith  gave  to 
Molotov  with  your  Cabinet  before  it  was 
sent  to  Ambassador  Smith? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  was  discussed  with  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  the  Cabinet. 

Q.  Including  the  last  paragraph,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  told  you  the  message  was 
discussed  with  General  Marshall  and  the 


Cabinet.  That  includes  the  message  from 
the  first  word  to  the  "yours  truly"  at  the 
end  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Ambas- 
sador was  authorized  to  paraphrase  the 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  just  what  he  did. 
That's  just  what  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  follow  it  in  general,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  just  what  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  follow  the  text,  or  did  he 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  wasu't  there.  I 
don't  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  Ambas- 
sador Smith.  I  judge  he  did.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  ambassadors  to  do  that. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at 
the  White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May 
13,  1948. 


98    Letter  to  the  Speaker  Transmitting  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Estimates  for  the  National  Military  Establishment.    May  13,  1948 


Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  supple- 
mental estimates  of  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  $2,434,441,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  for  the  National  Military  Establishment, 
in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Budget 
for  the  said  fiscal  year. 

These  estimates,  and  the  estimate  of 
$725,000,000  for  aircraft  procurement  sub- 
mitted on  April  8,  1948,  represent  increased 
military  requirements  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses indicated  in  my  address  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  17, 1948. 

This  program  raises  many  questions  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  national  economy.  Military 
strength  is  dependent  on  a  strong  economic 
system  and  a  strong  industrial  and  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  whenever  increases  in  mili- 
tary strength  are  being  considered,  the  effect 
on  the  national  economy  must  be  weighed. 


I  have  therefore  informed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  my  desire  to  review  the  entire 
military  program  in  September  and  again  in 
December  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  level  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  National  Military  Estab- 
lishment which  can  be  supported  on  a  sound 
basis  in  subsequent  years. 

The  details  of  these  estimates,  the  neces- 
sity therefor,  and  the  reasons  for  their  sub- 
mission at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
transmitted  herewith,  in  whose  comments 
and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives] 

note:  The  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  dated  May  13  and  released  with  the 
President's  letter,  is  printed  in  House  Document  652 
(80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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99    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Agriculture. 

May  14,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  need  for  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. This  need  arises  in  large  part  by 
reason  of  the  approaching  expiration  date  of 
some  of  our  wartime  statutes.  Furthermore, 
there  is  need  for  continued  improvement  in 
our  permanent  legislation  designed  to  main- 
tain a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  after  the  end 
of  the  fighting  in  the  second  world  war. 
Most  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
in  an  excellent  economic  position.  Cash 
farm  income  last  year  reached  a  record  high 
level  of  more  than  $30  billion.  Farm  mort- 
gage debt  has  dropped  25  percent  since  1941. 
The  standard  of  living  of  most  farmers, 
which  rose  steadily  in  the  years  before  the 
war,  has  continued  to  improve. 

This  situation  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
what  happened  after  World  War  I.  Eight- 
een months  after  the  end  of  fighting  in  that 
war  farm  prices  had  begun  to  fall;  they 
dropped  50  percent  within  one  year.  Soon, 
farm  mortgages  were  being  foreclosed  all 
over  the  country.  The  long,  agonizing  agri- 
cultural depression  had  already  begun. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  strong  position  of 
American  agriculture  today  is  a  result  of  high 
domestic  demand  and  the  very  great  need 
abroad  for  our  agricultural  products  follow- 
ing this  war.  To  a  very  large  extent,  how- 
ever, our  farmers  can  properly  attribute  their 
present  prosperity  to  the  sound  and  far- 
reaching  agricultural  legislation  which  was 
enacted  in  the  years  before  the  war.  This 
legislation  was  necessarily  modified  to  meet 
emergency  conditions  during  the  war,  but 
it  still  constitutes  a  sound  legislative  base  for 
continuing  agricultural  prosperity. 

As  we  look  ahead,  it  should  not  be  our  pur- 
pose to  overturn  this  sound  legislative  base. 


in  which  our  farmers  have  expressed  their 
confidence  time  and  time  again,  in  order  to 
start  down  some  new  path.  Instead  we 
should  concentrate  our  attention  on  neces- 
sary extensions  and  improvements  in  the 
programs  we  already  have. 

The  fundamental  national  policy  under- 
lying our  agricultural  legislation  has  been 
and  should  continue  to  be  one  of  organized, 
sustained,  realistic  abundance.  A  policy  of 
abundance  includes  some  factors  that  lie  out- 
side the  field  of  agriculture.  The  mainte- 
nance of  high  levels  of  employment  and  the 
maintenance  of  export  outlets  are  prime  es- 
sentials. At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  continuing  abundance  is  pos- 
sible only  if  we  maintain  a  strong  agricul- 
ture— strong  in  physical  resources  and  strong 
in  human  resources. 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  our  various  agri- 
cultural programs  have  been  designed  to 
achieve  these  principal  objectives: 

Sound  and  lasting  economic  well-being 
for  our  farm  population,  with  parity  of  prices 
and  income  in  relation  to  the  rewards  in 
other  fields  of  human  effort. 

An  agriculture  that  will  supply  all  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  agricultural  products 
needed  for  domestic  consumption,  for  suf- 
ficient carry-over  stocks,  and  for  export  under 
present  and  rising  standards  of  living. 

Use  of  our  basic  agricultural  resources, 
soil,  water,  and  forests,  in  such  manner  as 
will  insure  their  permanent  maximum 
productivity. 

Improved  levels  of  nutrition  and  living 
for  all  our  people. 

Ever-increasing  efficiency  in  production 
and  distribution. 

A  better  living  for  small  farmers,  tenant 
farmers,  share  croppers,  and  farm  labor. 

The  nature  of  the  steps  we  should  take  at 
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this  time  in  order  to  continue  our  progress 
toward  these  objectives  is  clear. 

First,  the  Congress  should  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  on  a  permanent  basis  for  a 
system  of  flexible  price  supports  for  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

A  vital  part  of  the  legislation  under  w^hich 
our  present  price  support  programs  are  car- 
ried on  expires  December  31,  1948.  In 
my  last  two  messages  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  I  have  urged  that  the  Congress  ex- 
tend appropriate  price  support  legislation. 

The  Congress  has  not  yet  acted,  and  today 
farmers  do  not  know  what  levels  of  price 
support  or  what  methods  of  support  will 
apply  to  large  portions  of  many  crops  already 
planted  or  to  others  which  must  soon  be 
planted.  Even  less  is  known  about  the  policy 
which  will  apply  to  next  year's  crops  or  to 
milk  and  other  livestock  products  for  which 
farmers  must  plan  their  output  long  in 
advance. 

In  recent  years  we  have  learned  the  value 
of  price  supports  as  a  means  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  farm  income  in  the  face  of 
uncertain  market  conditions,  and  to  adjust 
production  to  current  market  needs  without 
disastrous  results  to  farm  prices. 

The  present  price  support  legislation  was 
directed  toward  expanding  farm  production 
during  the  war.  Its  results  were  nothing 
less  than  remarkable.  During  World  War 
II  farm  output  was  increased  approximately 
one  third,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
ten  percent  in  World  War  I.  Since  hostil- 
ities ceased,  output  has  continued  at  record 
levels,  which  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  give  essential  aid  to  the  recovery  of  free 
nations  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  we  must  look  ahead  to  a  farm  price 
support  policy  geared  to  our  improved  farm 
economy.  Many  shifts  in  production  will 
have  to  be  made,  and  flexible  price  supports 
will  help  us  make  them  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner.   This  will  require  authority  to  make 


prompt  adjustments  in  support  levels  in  line 
with  current  and  prospective  supply  and 
demand  conditions.  It  will  also  require 
flexibility  in  the  choice  of  methods  or  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  be  most  effective 
for  individual  commodities,  that  avoid  waste, 
and  that  help  bring  about  needed  adjust- 
ments in  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption. 

Second,  I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  full 
support  to  the  continuance  and  expansion  of 
our  program  of  soil  conservation. 

For  many  years  we  were  prodigal  with 
our  soil.  In  recent  years  we  have  made 
great  progress  on  the  slow  process  of  re- 
building. But  we  are  still  far  from  our  ob- 
jective. Too  much  of  our  cropland  now  in 
use  is  being  eroded.  Much  of  our  pasture 
and  range-land  is  still  being  over-used.  Our 
saw  timber  supply  is  being  used  half  again 
as  fast  as  it  is  being  replaced.  Our  streams 
are  muddy,  and  as  a  result  the  useful  life- 
term  of  many  of  our  dams  and  reservoirs  is 
being  shortened  by  unnecessary  deposits  of 
silt.  We  have  not  yet  conquered  the  flood 
menace  on  most  of  our  rivers. 

On  all  these  fronts  we  have  a  tremendous 
responsibilty  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing 
to  conserve  our  soil,  water  and  forest  re- 
sources. The  programs  we  have  instituted 
in  the  past  decade  have  represented  great 
steps  forward.  But  I  must  point  out  that 
our  past  efforts  will  be  wasted  if  we  fail  to 
continue  and  intensify  our  programs  now 
and  in  the  future.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
provide  in  full  the  funds  needed  for  these 
programs. 

Third,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress 
continue  and  strengthen  programs  to  assure 
^adequate  consumption  of  agricultural 
products. 

Earlier  Congresses  have  provided  for  an 
extensive  research  and  marketing  program 
designed  to  improve  the  distribution  of  farm 
products  and  develop  new  uses  for  them. 
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This  is  a  sound  program,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  strongly  supported. 

Furthermore,  the  government  has  taken 
steps  to  encourage  export  markets  for  a  num- 
ber of  important  commodities.  Such  actions 
are  being  taken,  as  they  should  be,  in  co- 
operation with  other  countries.  Primary 
examples  of  this  policy  are  the  various  trade 
agreements  w^hich  have  been  made  under 
the  terms  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  now  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification. 

We  must  continue  these  measures  to  as- 
sure strong  normal  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities.  At  the  same  time  the  health 
of  our  people  requires  us  to  consider  other 
methods  to  move  products  into  consumption. 
Our  present  school  lunch  program  is  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  program,  which  is  providing 
better  nutrition  for  millions  of  our  school 
children.  In  addition,  I  believe  that  we 
should  start  now  to  develop  a  practical  pro- 
gram to  use  agricultural  surpluses  to  im- 
prove the  diets  of  low-income  families,  and 
have  it  ready  on  a  stand-by  basis  in  case  of 
need.  We  must  never  again  allow  our 
people  to  go  hungry  while  agricultural  sur- 
pluses are  going  to  waste. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  consider  other  means 
for  assisting  farmers  to  meet  their  special 
problems.  For  example,  we  must  support 
and  protect  farm  cooperatives.  We  must 
continue  to  work  toward  a  sound  system  of 
crop  insurance. 

Furthermore,  we  should  assist  the  im- 


provement of  living  standards  in  rural  areas. 
I  have  recommended  measures  to  provide 
better  health  services  to  farmers  and  farm 
communities.  I  have  recommended  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  housing  standards  of 
farm  families.  I  have  recommended  that 
the  Government  assist  the  States  to  furnish 
adequate  primary  and  secondary  education 
for  all  children — and  this  will  have  especially 
beneficial  results  in  rural  areas.  Rural  elec- 
trification should  go  forward  as  rapidly  as 
feasible,  to  bring  the  benefits  of  electricity  to 
more  farms. 

All  of  these  measures  will  aid  our  farm 
families  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  be- 
fitting their  essential  position  in  our  society. 
They  will  be  of  special  importance  to  the  mil- 
lions of  small  farmers  whose  incomes  are  be- 
low a  reasonable  standard,  even  in  this  time 
of  general  agricultural  prosperity. 

All  the  measures  I  have  recommended  are 
essential  for  the  future  welfare  of  American 
agriculture.  They  should  be  enacted  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

It  must  be  our  firm  purpose  to  maintain  an 
increasingly  healthy,  productive  and  pros- 
perous agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  basic  requirement  for  progressive 
advancement  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  our  own  Nation.  It  is  also  a  vital  element 
in  our  contribution  to  world  recovery  and 
peace. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing 
the  Agricultural  Act  o£  1948,  see  Item  155. 


100    Statement  by  the  President  Announcing  Recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel.    May  14,  1948 

THIS  GOVERNMENT  has  been  informed  The  United  States  recognizes  the  provi- 

that  a  Jewish  state  has  been  proclaimed  in  sional  government  as  the  de  facto  authority 

Palestine,  and  recognition  has  been  requested  of  the  nev^  State  of  Israel, 
by  the  provisional  government  thereof. 
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loi    Remarks  at  the  Young  Democrats  Dinner. 
May  14,  1948 


Mr.  President  of  the  Young  Democrats,  Mr, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, distinguished  guests,  and  Young 
Democrats: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  this  evening,  and  it  is  a  double  pleasure 
to  look  down  on  so  many  smiling,  shining 
faces,  and  to  see  so  much  enthusiasm  among 
the  Democrats. 

You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  calamity 
howlers  who  have  been  going  around  over 
the  country  telling  us  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
not  so.  The  Republicans,  you  know,  are 
expected  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. They  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble  de- 
ciding on  just  who  that  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent will  be,  and  for  just  what  he  stands. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  1948.  You  know,  it 
has  been  their  habit  since  1936  of  taking  a 
few  planks  out  of  the  old  Democratic  plat- 
forms and  building  a  platform,  and  then 
saying,  "Me  too." 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  for  the  next  4 
years  there  will  be  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House,  and  you  are  looking  at  him! 

I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  said  what  I  did 
about  those  bright,  young  faces  here  tonight! 

You  know,  this  great  country  of  ours  has 
been  faced  with  emergencies,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  meet  great  causes.  We  have 
always  succeeded  in  meeting  them.  That 
first  one  was  in  1776,  when  the  Republic  was 
first  conceived.  In  that  year  there  was  a 
great  cause;  and  the  people  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  met  that  situation.  And  then  in 
1787,  when  the  next  great  crisis  came,  they 
met  and  constructed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  document  of  gov- 
ernment that  ever  has  been  written — the 
foundation  of  this  great  republic. 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  Democrats,  since 
that  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  meet  the 
situations  where  the  welfare  of  the  common, 
everyday  man  has  been  at  stake.  Thomas 
Jefferson  met  that  situation  in  1801 — the  first 
people's  candidate.  Then  old  Andrew  Jack- 
son came  along,  and  he  took  the  United 
States  Bank  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
threw  it  out  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  working  in  the  interests  of  the  common, 
everyday  citizen.  And  Grover  Cleveland 
met  the  situation  in  1884  when  he  was 
elected,  after  a  long  period  of  Republican 
rule.  Special  privilege  had  become  so  well 
entrenched  that  it  took  a  man  of  Cleveland's 
ability  to  throw  the  rascals  out.  And  he 
did  it! 

And  Woodrow  Wilson  came  along  with 
the  New  Freedom,  and  the  ideal  for  world 
peace  with  the  League  of  Nations  to  enforce 
it.  And  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to  his  grave 
trying  to  show  the  people  of  this  country 
what  would  be  the  best  for  their  welfare,  and 
their  interest.  One  of  the  great  Democrats 
of  all  history. 

And  then! — and  then  came  "normalcy." 
Sick! — sick!  a  sick  country,  as  the  result 
of  "normalcy."  Twelve  years  of  Republican 
special   privilege  rule! 

And  then  it  became  necessary  to  meet  the 
greatest  financial  crisis  this  country  had 
ever  faced.  We  came  forth  with  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  all  time:  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  met  that  depression.  He 
conquered  it. 

Then  the  world  was  faced  with  the  great- 
est crisis  in  all  history,  and  in  1939  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  met  that  crisis  of  the  World 
War,  and  he  met  it  in  such  a  way  that  we 
have  established  a  United  Nations  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  for  the  welfare 
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and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

And  that  United  Nations  is  going  to  meet 
the  ideals  of  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
dreamed  for  the  League  of  Nations.  And 
we  are  going  to  make  it  work! 

What  have  the  Republicans  done  in  the 
last  fifteen  and  a  half  years? 

They  have  been  obstructionists.  They 
spent  most  of  their  time  while  I  was  in  the 
Senate — and  I  was  there  for  10  years — in 
obstructing  progressive  legislation  that  was 
for  the  welfare  of  the  common  man,  and 
throwing  bricks  and  mud  at  the  greatest 
President  that  ever  sat  in  the  White  House. 
That  has  been  their  record.  And  they 
haven't  changed  a  bit!  They  haven't 
changed  a  bit!  They  were  against  social 
security.  They  were  against  TVA.  They 
were  against  wages  and  hours.  They  were 
against  a  farm  program. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  a  so-called 
liberal  Republican  thinks.  On  election  year 
they  call  him  out  and  pat  him  on  the  back, 
send  him  around  over  the  country  to  make 
speeches  in  support  of  a  platform  that  he 
doesn't  believe  in — and  just  as  soon  as  the 
election  is  over,  they  put  him  back  in  the 
doghouse,  and  he  votes  for  the  Democrats 
for  the  rest  of  the  time. 

I  just  wonder  how  this  Republican  Party 
is  going  to  the  country  on  rent  control,  and 
on  housing,  and  on  prices  ? 

Way  back  in  1945  I  began  making  sug- 
gestions that  we  should  release  the  price 
controls  as  production  caught  up  with  de- 
mand, and  that  in  order  to  meet  a  situation 
which  might  develop  into  a  price  spiral  that 
would  cause  inflation  in  this  great  Nation 
of  ours,  we  should  be  very  careful  as  to  how 
we  managed  the  release  of  those  price 
controls. 

Well,  my  advice  was  not  followed.  And 
if  you  will  examine  the  costs  of  your  market 
basket  today,  and  examine  it  in  1946  when 
the  price  controls  were  lifted,  you  will  find 


out  exacdy  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  Democratic  administration  was  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  looking  after  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try— as  it  still  is  right  now! 

I  have  gone  back  time  and  again  to  this 
Republican  Congress  and  pointed  out  to 
them  the  necessities  for  certain  powers  which 
the  President  should  have.  I  don't  know 
what  they  think  of  the  President,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  trust  him  with  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  meet  the  situations  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

We  have  done  one  thing,  however,  with 
this  United  Nations  program.  We  have  a 
united  country  behind  that  program.  That 
is  not  a  political  issue.  And  I  pray  God  that 
it  never  will  become  a  political  issue.  Politi- 
cal issues  ought  to  end  at  the  water's  edge, 
as  I  have  said  time  and  again.  And  I  am 
trying  to  impress  you  Young  Democrats  with 
that  very  thing.  The  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try is  at  stake  in  the  policy  which  we  follow, 
and  that  policy  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  foreign  policy  is  cen- 
tered in  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  the  European  recovery  program — 
which  means  that  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  shall  remain  free  nations  of  the  world. 
And  that  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1944  made  the 
statement  that  they  were  for  a  strong  Labor 
Department,  and  that  they  intended  to  see, 
if  they  got  control  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Labor  Department 
should  have  all  the  powers  necessary  for  deal- 
ing with  labor. 

Well  now,  what  has  happened? 

They  have  emasculated  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. They  have  cut  its  appropriations  to 
such  a  point  that  there  might  as  well  not  be 
a  Labor  Department. 

Let  me  give  you  just  two  instances  of  how 
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the  Republicans  have  "strengthened"  the 
Labor  Department,  and  how  they  have  taken 
care  o£  labor,  of  w^hom  they  think  so  much 
in  election  year  but  think  not  very  much  of 
when  it  comes  to  legislation. 

They  cut  the  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  a  point  where 
it  can't  properly  function  for  the  welfare  of 
those  veterans  who  are  coming  out  of  school 
and  need  jobs.  And  they  have  done  some- 
thing else  that  is  almost  ludicrous.  They 
have  taken  the  appropriation  away  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  And  you  know 
why  they  did  that?  They  got  tired  of  seeing 
the  facts  as  to  what  the  prices  are  doing  to 
the  country.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  take 
the  brakes  ofl  prices,  but  they  tore  the  speed- 
ometer out  of  the  car  so  they  couldn't  see 
how  fast  they  were  going. 

I  wish  I  had  time  this  evening — ^I  am  lim- 
ited on  this  air  broadcast — I  wish  I  had  time 
to  tell  you  all  the  things  that  have  taken  place 
since  this  Republican  Congress  took  control 
of  the  country,  January  3d,  1946.  I  wish  I 
could  explain  to  you  how  they  have  bungled 
the  budget  in  every  particular.  I  wish  I 
could  explain  to  you  how  they  have  ham- 
pered the  enforcement  of  the  law,  how  they 
made  a  phony  cut  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. They  took  $900  million  out  of  the 
Treasury  appropriation,  which  was  to  be 
used  to  pay  back  the  taxes  that  were  over- 
paid. You  know  what  they  had  to  do  the 
other  day?  They  had  to  make  an  appro- 
priation of  $850  million  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion, and  they  have  to  make  another 
J850  million  to  meet  this  phony  tax  cut  they 
made  the  other  day! 

I  could  go  on  all  evening  and  tell  you  in- 
stance after  instance  of  the  great  administra- 
tive ability  of  this  Congress  which  has  been 


trying  to  take  over  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. So  long  as  I  am  there,  they  are  not 
going  to  get  them! 

What  does  the  country  really  want? 

Does  the  country  want  an  administration 
under  Republican  control  working  for  spe- 
cial interests,  for  higher  prices,  for  greater 
profits,  for  fewer  jobs,  which  will  eventually 
end  in  boom  and  bust — the  regular  Republi- 
can program?  Or  does  it  want  to  go  along 
with  the  Democratic  administration,  which 
is  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  which  is  willing  to  assume  leadership 
where  leadership  is  necessary,  an  administra- 
tion which  is  willing  to  look  out  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  people,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  always  done? 

You  Young  Democrats,  as  your  president 
here  told  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  must  see 
the  light,  and  you  must  see  that  the  people 
of  this  country  see  the  light. 

Oh,  I  wish  we  had  an  Isaiah  or  a  Martin 
Luther  to  lead  us  out  of  this  moral  despond 
into  which  we  have  fallen.  I  wish  we  could 
bring  forth  the  political  leaders  from  you 
Young  Democrats  who  could  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  welfare  of  the  country  first,  and 
special  interest  never! 

That  is  what  we  need,  my  friends,  and  that 
is  what  we  must  have. 

That  is  what  the  Democratic  Party  stands 
for,  and  on  November  2,  1948,  the  people  of 
this  country  will  have  a  chance  to  make  that 
choice. 

It  is  up  to  you! 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:30  p.m.  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Roy  G.  Baker,  President  of  the 
Young  Democrats,  and  to  Senator  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath  of  Rhode  Island,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  The  remarks  were  carried 
on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
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102    Veto  of  Bill  To  Require  Character  Investigations  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Nominees.    May  15,  1948 


To  the  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1004)  entitled  "An  Act 
To  Amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
so  as  to  grant  specific  authority  to  the 
Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  to  require  investigations 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of 
persons  nominated  for  appointment,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  offices  established  by  such  Act." 

The  bill  under  consideration  would  amend 
section  15(e)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  pro- 
vision which  would  authorize  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  direct 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  in- 
vestigate the  character,  associations,  and 
loyalty  of  any  person  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  the  Act,  whose  appointment 
requires  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  would  require  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  report 
to  the  Senate  Committee  in  writing,  setting 
forth  the  information  developed  by  such 
investigation. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  the  ex- 
ecutive power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  President.  Other  grants  of  power 
are  made  to  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial 
branches.  As  was  said  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Humphrey's  Executor 
V.  United  States,  295  U.S.  602,  629,  "The 
fundamental  necessity  of  maintaining  each 
of  the  three  general  departments  of  govern- 
ment entirely  free  from  the  control  or  co- 
ercive influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  either 
of  the  others  has  often  been  stressed  and  is 
hardly  open  to  serious  question.  .  .  .  The 
sound  application  of  a  principle  that  makes 
one  master  in  his  own  house  precludes  him 


from  imposing  his  control  in  the  house  of 
another  who  is  master  there." 

S.  1004  is  objectionable  in  that  it  would 
permit  an  unwarranted  encroachment  of  the 
Legislative  upon  the  Executive  branch.  Five 
Senators  would  be  authorized  to  direct  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  a  bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  make  in- 
vestigations for  them.  The  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive  branch  renders 
it  imperative  that  the  Executive  have  sole 
authority  over  the  officers  whom  he  appoints. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  i  Cranch  137,  164: 

"By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  is  invested  with  certain  im- 
portant political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and 
is  accountable  only  to  his  country  in  his 
political  character,  and  to  his  own  con- 
science. To  aid  him  in  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint 
certain  officers,  who  act  by  his  authority,  and 
in  conformity  with  his  orders.  In  such  cases, 
their  acts  are  his  acts;  and  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which 
executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there 
exists  and  can  exist  no  power  to  control  that 
discretion.  .  .  ." 

Aside  from  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality, which  I  am  advised  is  serious,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
imwise.  It  would  authorize  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  utilize 
a  bureau  of  an  Executive  department  and 
direct  its  head  to  perform  functions  for  the 
Legislative  branch,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  performing  similar  functions  as  part 
of  the  Executive  branch,  with  the  possibility 
of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  as  to 
which  branch  controlled. 

I  fully  recognize  my  obligation  in  exercis- 
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ing  my  constitutional  duty  of  appointment  to 
obtain  the  facts  about  any  person  nominated 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Every  facility  of  the  Executive 
branch,  including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, will  be  used  to  obtain  those  facts. 
I  am  entided  to  have  placed  before  me  all 
relevant  information,  including  material 
which  in  the  public  interest  should  be  main- 
tained on  a  highly  confidential  basis. 

The  measure,  furthermore,  appears  im- 
practical because,  as  I  am  advised,  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  after  the  nomination  of  an  in- 
dividual has  been  publicly  announced  are  not 
and  cannot  be  as  productive  as  those  which 
are  conducted  on  a  confidential  basis  prior  to 
an  announcement.    Persons  are  always  re- 


luctant to  disclose  full  information  about  an 
individual  after  his  nomination  has  been 
sent  to  the  Senate.  The  most  reliable  infor- 
mation is  that  which  is  obtained  by  the 
Executive  branch  prior  to  nomination.  This 
information  is  frequendy  of  a  category  which 
cannot  be  made  public  without  damage  to 
the  national  interest.  Although  I  have  no 
desire  to  keep  from  Congress  information 
which  it  should  properly  have,  I  must  em- 
phasize that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
completely  incompatible  with  the  necessities 
of  the  operation  of  our  Government  and  with 
the  National  security. 

Accordingly,  I  cannot  give  my  approval  to 
the  bill. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


103    Letter  to  Secretary  Forrestal  on  the  Atomic  Weapons  Tests  at 
Eniwetok.    May  17,  1948 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  re- 
ported to  me  on  the  results  of  the  tests  of 
atomic  weapons  at  the  Commission's  Eniwe- 
tok Proving  Ground.  The  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Commission  join  me  in  con- 
gratulations to  you  on  the  work  of  Joint  Task 
Force  Seven  which  carried  out  the  tests  for 
the  Commission. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  mission 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Agencies  responsible  for  the 
military  defense  of  the  nation  and  those 
responsible  for  the  scientific  and  technical 
development  of  an  important  means  of 
defense. 

Please  convey  to  the  Commander  of  Joint 
Task  Force  Seven  and  to  all  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Military  Establishment  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
my  commendation  for  a  job  well  done. 


I  know  you  share  my  feelings  of  gratifica- 
tion at  the  accomplishments  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  as 
indicated  by  the  results  of  the  test  program. 
I  have  asked  the  Commission  to  convey  my 
commendation  to  all  the  civilian  personnel 
involved  both  in  the  development  work  lead- 
ing up  to  these  tests  and  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  proof  test  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.] 

note:  a  White  House  release  of  May  17,  summariz- 
ing the  Commission's  report,  stated  that  the  tests  of 
three  atomic  weapons  of  improved  design  were 
successful  in  all  respects,  and  that  the  results  indi- 
cated very  substantial  progress.  The  release  added 
that  the  President  gave  general  approval  of  Com- 
mission plans  to  initiate  further  nuclear  development 
based  upon  information  gained  from  the  tests. 
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104    Remarks  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Girard  College  Chapel. 
May  20,  1948 


Mr.   President,    distinguished   guests,   and 
members  of  this  great  school: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today 
on  the  198th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Stephen  Girard,  one  of  the  country's  great. 
It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  for  the 
centennial  celebration  of  this  great  school. 

I  was  also  a  very  great  admirer  of  Stephen 
Girard.  He  has  the  typical  American  story. 
The  vicissitudes  of  Stephen  Girard  are  an 
example  to  every  American  boy.  Born  in 
Bordeaux — cabin  boy — ^shipmaster — trader — 
merchant — financier,  a  wizard  at  finance. 
I  don't  think  there's  a  greater  one  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  And  what  makes 
him  doubly  great  is  the  fact  that  he  set 
up  this  school  with  that  immense  fortune 
which  he  made  in  his  career  as  financier 
and  merchant  and  trader.  It  is  remarkable. 
It  is  estimated  that  his  fortune  was  worth 
six  million  dollars  when  he  died.  Well,  that 
is  an  immense  fortune  in  this  day.  It  was 
fabulous  in  his  day.  And  just  think  what 
it  has  done! 

I  am  told  that  there  are  15,000  young 
men  who  have  been  graduated  from  this 
school,  and  that  some  12,000  of  them  are 
still  alive,  and  among  them  are  leading  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation.  Think  what 
a  monument  that  is!  Just  think  what 
Stephen  Girard  did!  He  was  a  man  who 
believed  in  public  service.  He  was  willing 
to  give  his  life  when  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic was  on  here  in  Philadelphia,  and  he 
gave  the  ingredients  for  the  curing  of  yellow 
fever:  he  said  cleanliness  and  good  food,  and 
plenty  of  open  air.  He  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  the  mosquitoes  that  were  causing 
the  transfer  of  the  yellow  fever  from  one 
person  to  another,  but  he  had  the  funda- 
mentals of  what  it  has  taken  to  eliminate 
the  yellow  fever  from  all  this  part  of  the 


world,  and  of  the  Caribbean.  Just  think 
of  that,  what  a  remarkable  man  he  really 
was !  And  he  set  up  this  school.  He  showed 
that  his  heart  was  exacdy  right;  and  when 
he  encouraged  boys  and  young  men  to  thirst 
for  an  education,  he  was  doing  something 
really  great  for  the  country  at  that  time. 

You  know,  in  his  day  it  was  difficult 
even  for  the  well-to-do  to  get  an  education, 
let  alone  people  of  small  means,  and  he  set 
up  this  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
people  of  small  means  a  chance — the  same 
sort  of  a  chance  that  the  rich  man's  son  had 
in  his  day. 

Now  you  young  men  and  boys  are  ex- 
ceedingly lucky,  for  you  have  now  an  ad- 
vantage even  over  the  schools  of  the  present 
day.  You  have  individual  attention  from 
your  teachers.  In  the  present  day  our  public 
schools  are  so  overcrowded  that  there  are 
plenty  of  instances  where  the  teachers  are  not 
able  to  call  their  pupils  by  name  because 
they  have  so  many  of  them,  they  don't  have 
a  chance  to  learn  who  they  are. 

And  the  financial  situation  of  our  public 
school  system  is  something  disgraceful — ^in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Underpaid 
teachers — not  enough  room  for  the  children 
to  get  an  education  that  they  ought  to  have. 
You  can't  live  in  this  day  and  age  without 
an  education.  This  is  the  mechanical  age, 
and  you  must  be  an  expert  in  some  line  if 
you  are  going  to  make  a  success  in  this 
great  day — the  greatest  age  in  history,  I  call 
it. 

Now  we  call  it  the  machine  age.  They 
have  even  got  to  the  point  where  they  milk 
the  cows  with  machines.  They  botde  the 
milk  with  machines.  They  deliver  it  to  your 
door — in  a  machine.  These  lights  are  made 
by  machines.  The  heat  comes  from  a 
machine. 
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Now  when  I  was  a  young  man — a  boy 
your  age — I  had  to  milk  a  cow  night  and 
morning,  carry  the  milk  to  the  house,  and 
put  it  in  a  cooler  so  I  could  have  milk  for 
breakfast.  You  just  go  out  on  the  back 
porch  and  pick  up  a  botde,  you  don't  know 
where  it  comes  from.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
we  didn't  have  any  mechanical  dishwashers. 
I  had  to  wash  the  dishes,  and  wash  the  lamp 
chimneys,  so  that  we  could  have  clean  dishes 
for  the  next  meal,  and  for  light.  If  we 
didn't  have  clean  lamps,  we  didn't  have 
any  light.  I  had  to  split  wood  and  carry 
it  and  put  it  in  the  woodbox  behind  the 
stove,  so  I  could  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
start  a  fire  so  that  we  could  have  breakfast. 
Now  all  you  do  is  turn  on  a  gadget  and  have 
everything  ready.  It  really  is  the  machine 
age.  That  is  true  of  heat.  All  you  do  is  turn 
on  a  gadget  and  you  have  the  heat.  These 
lazy  people  of  the  modern  day  can  lie  in 
bed,  turn  on  the  heat  in  the  house  and  finish 
out  their  nap  while  the  house  gets  warm. 
I  couldn't  do  that,  I  had  to  start  the  fire, 
light  the  lamp,  and  get  things  ready  so 
mother  could  get  the  breakfast. 

It  is  an  interesting  age  in  which  we  live. 
It  is  an  age,  in  my  opinion,  that  can  be  the 
greatest  age  in  our  history.  It  is  an  age  of 
opportunity.  Don't  any  of  you  young  men 
let  anybody  convince  you  that  there  are  no 
opportunities  in  the  present  day.  There  is 
more  opportunity  in  the  present  day  than 
there  ever  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  but  you  must  prepare  yourselves  to 
grasp  that  opportunity  when  it  comes  along. 

I  can  tell  you  a  story  or  two  that  will  be 
interesting.  Sounds  as  if  people  in  the 
1840's  were  not  much  different  from  the 
people  today.  There  was  once  a  British 
cabinet  officer,  and  he  made  the  statement 
that  he  was  most  happy  he  was  retiring 
from  the  British  cabinet  because  the  British 
Empire  was  coming  to  its  end,  and  it  was 
certainly  going  to  break  up  before   1850 


came  along.  And  after  that,  Disraeli  made 
Queen  Victoria  Empress  of  India,  and 
Britain's  greatest  age  was  just  then  opening 
up. 

Another  time,  a  Commissioner  of  Patents 
made  a  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  what  he  said,  I  will  read 
it  to  you,  it  is  very  interesting.  Now  this 
was  in  1843,  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  He  says,  "The  advancement  of  the  arts 
from  year  to  year  taxes  our  credulity  and 
seems  to  presage  the  arrival  of  that  period 
when  human  improvement  must  end."  And 
this  same  Commissioner  of  Patents  went 
down  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  said  he  thought  they  ought  to  begin 
to  liquidate  the  Patent  Office  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  invented.  That  was 
in  1843.  And  what  great  inventions  of  the 
world  have  come  about  since  that  age! 

Now  we  live  in  the  atomic  age,  the  age 
which  can  be  made  either  the  destruction 
of  humanity,  or  it  can  be  made  to  be  the 
greatest  age  in  history.  And  I  have  said 
that  a  hundred  times  since  the  atomic  age 
came  along,  and  I  am  saying  it  again  to  you 
young  men:  this  is  the  greatest  age  in  history. 

I  wish  I  was  18  years  old.  I  wish  I  could 
go  through  this  age  that  you  will  face  after 
I  am  gone.  You  see,  the  country  is  going 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  such  young  men  as  you, 
from  now  on.  It's  a  young  man's  age.  It's 
the  age  of  the  greatest  outlook  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  our  endeavor  and  the 
effort  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  have  that  age  accomplished  for  the  welfare 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  not  for  its 
destruction.  That  is  what  we  work  for,  is 
peace  in  the  world. 

You  boys  and  young  men  can  consummate 
that  effort,  if  you  will  just  carry  on  when  the 
opportunity  knocks  for  you.  Don't  let  any- 
one tell  you  that  you  are  going  out  into  the 
world  where  there  is  no  opportunity.  It  is 
there—greater  and  better  than  ever.    This 
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great  country  has  only  started  on  its  career. 

Again  I  say,  I  wish  I  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity that  you  have. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:05  p.m.  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  opening  words  "Mr.  President**  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  Merle  M.  Odgers,  President  of  Girard 
College.  The  remarks  were  carried  on  a  nation- 
wide radio  broadcast. 


105    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Alaska. 
May  2I5  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Alaska  is  our  last  great  frontier  area,  and 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  new  opportunities 
for  many  thousands  of  our  citizens.  It  con- 
tains knov^n  resources  of  food,  timber  and 
minerals  of  great  value  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  may  have  much  greater  resources 
as  yet  undiscovered. 

It  is  in  the  Nation's  interest,  therefore,  for 
the  Government  to  assist  the  balanced  de- 
velopment of  Alaskan  resources  and  to  help 
open  economic  opportunities  on  a  sound 
long-term  basis.  I  am  recommending  in  this 
message  a  number  of  actions  v^hich  will  con- 
tribute to  these  purposes. 

Since  Alaska  became  part  of  the  United 
States  80  years  ago,  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
velopment has  taken  place.  A  number  of 
industries,  principally  fisheries  and  mining, 
have  been  established,  although  unfortu- 
nately they  have  followed  too  largely  the  pat- 
tern of  absentee  ownership  and  exploitation. 
During  the  recent  war,  when  the  strategic 
importance  of  Alaska  became  obvious,  a 
number  of  extensive  military  installations 
were  built  or  started  there. 

I.  Statehood  for  Alaska 

Some  94,000  people  now  reside  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  population  is  growing. 
Alaska  residents  deeply  desire  Statehood.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  are  from  the  States 
and  share  our  long  tradition  of  self-govern- 
ment. Alaska  has  a  larger  population  and  a 
stronger  economic  base  than  did  many  of  our 
present  States  when  they  were  admitted  to 


the  Union.  It  has  had  Territorial  govern- 
ment for  more  than  35  years,  surely  a  suflS- 
cient  period  of  preparation  for  its  admission 
as  a  State. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should  admit 
Alaska  to  Statehood  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  unani- 
mously recommended  such  legislation. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  after  the 
Congress  acts,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  hold 
a  constitutional  convention,  draft  a  constitu- 
tion, and  submit  it  to  the  voters  for  approval 
before  Statehood  is  achieved.  Since  these 
steps  will  require  at  least  a  year,  they  should 
be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Statehood  will  bring  many  advantages  to 
the  people  of  Alaska.  Most  important,  it 
will  give  them  a  much  greater  opportunity 
to  manage  their  own  affairs;  they  will  have 
the  benefits  of  local  freedom  and  initiative 
inherent  in  our  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. They  will  be  able  to  put  into  effect 
much  more  fully  their  own  concept  of  the 
unified  development  of  all  the  resources  of 
their  vast  territory. 

In  addition,  when  Alaska  is  a  State,  its 
people  will  be  able  to  do  much  for  them- 
selves which  they  now  find  difficult  or  im- 
possible. For  example,  through  their  State 
government  a  sound,  modern  tax  structure 
can  be  established  to  replace  the  present 
obsolete  and  inadequate  system  prescribed 
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thirty-five  years  and  more  ago  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Alaskans  will  also  be  able  to 
provide  more  adequately  for  education  and 
health,  problems  which  are  especially  diffi- 
cult under  frontier  conditions. 

Moreover,  Statehood  will  permit  Alaskans 
to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation.  Through  voting  representation  in 
the  Congress  and  participation  in  national 
elections,  they  will  have  a  direct  voice  in 
national  decisions.  At  the  same  time,  as  a 
State  Alaska  will  participate  fully  in  many 
national  programs,  such  as  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  which  are  now  withheld 
unless  special  legislation  is  passed. 

While  Statehood  is  a  wise  and  necessary 
step,  certain  other  immediate  actions  should 
also  be  taken,  if  Alaskans  are  to  achieve 
steady  and  balanced  industrial,  agricultural 
and  community  growth. 

2.  Improving  the  transportation  system 

In  many  respects,  Alaska  is  still  a  pioneer 
land,  and  one  of  the  principal  problems  is 
that  of  developing  a  satisfactory  transporta- 
tion system.  The  Territory  is  about  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States,  yet  has  less 
highway  or  railroad  mileage  than  many  of 
our  smaller  States.  It  is  a  country  of  vast 
distances,  sparsely  settled,  which  together 
with  difficult  weather  conditions  and  terrain 
creates  unique  transportation  problems. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
help  in  improving  the  transportation  system. 
Traditionally,  the  Government  has  aided  the 
development  of  transportation  in  frontier 
areas.  From  the  standpoint  both  of  military 
and  civilian  development,  much  needs  to  be 
done  immediately  to  improve  transportation 
in  Alaska. 

Nearly  all  the  freight  and  many  of  the 
passengers  carried  between  the  States  and 
Alaska  move  by  sea.  The  only  access  by 
land  is  over  the  Alaska  highway,  built  dur- 


ing the  war,  largely  through  Canadian 
territory. 

Shipping  services  between  Alaska  and  the 
States  are  not  now  easily  provided  on  an 
economical  and  regular  basis,  nor  will  they 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  Weather  condi- 
tions are  difficult,  adequate  ports  are  few  and 
scattered,  and  traffic  is  very  unbalanced  at 
different  seasons.  As  a  result,  rates  have 
been  high  and  service  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Territory.  A  new  develop- 
ment has  recendy  taken  place  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  barge  transportation,  which 
seems  to  offer  possibilities  for  competition 
with  the  steamship  services,  although  at 
present  barges  only  operate  to  a  few  ports. 

The  Government  has  recognized  that  in 
view  of  the  special  need  for  effective  sea 
transportation,  assistance  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  efficient  low  cost  service, 
for  the  best  interests  of  Alaska  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Assistance  should  be 
provided  that  will  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  in  Alaska  and  con- 
sequent migration  and  settlement.  At  the 
same  time  Government  assistance  should  be 
directed  toward  the  establishment  of  a  sea 
transportation  system  which  will  become 
independent  of  Government  subsidy  as  con- 
ditions permit.  To  this  end  the  Government 
should  audit  the  efficiency  of  subsidized 
operators  as  well  as  control  the  rates. 

Present  legislation  permits  nominal-rate 
charters  of  surplus  Government-owned  ves- 
sels to  private  operators.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  type  of  Government  aid  is  sufficient  to 
keep  shipping  in  the  Alaska  trade  and  can 
be  administered  to  achieve  even  more  desir- 
able rate  and  service  standards  than  have 
been  provided  since  the  present  legislation 
was  approved  in  March,  1947.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  the  present  legislation  be  ex- 
tended, in  modified  form,  for  one  year.  The 
modifications  should  prevent  exclusive  ar- 
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rangements  with  any  carriers  and  should 
provide  financial  incentives  for  efficient 
operations.  The  Maritime  Commission  has 
presented  these  recommendations  in  detail 
to  the  Congress.  The  Commission  will  also 
change  its  present  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Alaska  carriers  along  similar  lines. 

At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  unique 
transportation  conditions  existing  in  Alaska, 
I  recommend  that  our  maritime  laws  be 
amended  to  remove  the  present  bar  to  ship- 
ping goods  in  bond  between  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  via  Canadian  rail,  port  and 
shipping  facilities.  This  bar  does  not  apply 
between  any  of  our  States,  and  there  is  no 
reason  thus  to  discriminate  against  Alaska. 
Furthermore,  Canadian  ships  should  be  per- 
mitted to  transport  passengers  and  freight 
between  Alaska  ports,  in  order  to  provide 
more  adequate  service.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  also  in  accord  with  the  mutual  in- 
terest which  we  will  continue  to  have  with 
our  Canadian  neighbors  in  the  development 
of  the  great  northwest  territory  of  this 
continent. 

Another  factor  hampering  transportation 
is  that  in  several  Alaska  ports,  docking  and 
storage  facilities  are  insufficient.  Some  ports 
are  now  being  developed  and  others  are 
being  studied  by  the  Navy,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  determine 
the  extent  and  nature  of  local  improvements 
needed.  A  number  of  private  construction 
projects  are  awaiting  the  completion  of  these 
reports. 

Land  transportation  in  Alaska  is  provided 
principally  by  the  Government-owned 
Alaska  Railroad  and  the  present  inadequate 
highway  network.  The  1949  Budget  now 
before  the  Congress  includes  funds  for  carry- 
ing forward  a  five-year  program  of  rehabili- 
tation and  improvement  for  the  railroad. 
Upon  reconsidering  the  urgency  of  these  im- 
provements and  the  possible  rate  of  construc- 
tion I  now  recommend  that  this  program  be 


accelerated,  in  order  to  accomplish  most  of 
the  work  within  three  years. 

There  is  also  pending  before  the  Congress 
a  long-range  program  for  improving  the 
present  highway  system  and  building  some 
important  new  roads.  I  shall  shortly  submit 
supplemental  estimates  to  accelerate  this 
program,  as  well  as  the  railroad  program. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  of  the 
highways  in  Alaska,  it  is  important  also  to 
consider  the  roads  through  Canada.  The 
Canadian  government  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  maintaining  the  main  Alaska  high- 
way, and  it  is  being  used  increasingly  by 
truckers  and  tourists.  The  so-called  "Haines 
Cut-off  Road"  is  an  important  link  connect- 
ing southeastern  Alaska  at  the  head  of  the 
inland  passage  with  the  Alaska  highway  in 
the  Yukon  Territory  of  Canada.  Since  this 
road  is  of  importance  to  the  United  States, 
but  is  so  located  as  to  be  of  less  use  to  Canada, 
special  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
for  its  improvement  and  maintenance. 

Because  of  the  great  distances  and  sparse 
settlement  of  Alaska,  air  transportation  has 
developed  rapidly.  Both  large-scale  airlines 
and  small-scale  "bush  pilots"  operate  exten- 
sively through  the  Territory  and  often  pro- 
vide the  only  direct  link  between  town  and 
settlements.  It  is  especially  important  there- 
fore that  air  transportation  be  encouraged. 

The  1949  Budget,  now  pending  before 
the  Congress,  includes  funds  for  the  im- 
provement of  air  navigation  facilities  in 
Alaska.  In  addition,  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  Congress  has  just  completed  action  on 
legislation  for  the  construction  of  new  air- 
ports at  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage,  where 
the  present  civil  airports  have  become  ob- 
solete largely  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  military  airports  close  by. 

3.  Constructing  housing  and  community 
facilities 

Another  problem  facing  Alaskans  and 
the  Government  in  establishing  proper  con- 
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ditions  for  further  settlement  and  develop- 
ment is  that  of  constructing  badly  needed 
housing  and  community  facilities.  The 
towns  and  cities  of  Alaska  have  grow^n  so 
rapidly  in  recent  years  that  the  lack  of  these 
facilities  is  causing  considerable  hardship 
nov^  and  constitutes  a  serious  bar  to  further 
grow^th. 

To  assist  the  construction  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  community  facilities  such  as 
v^ater,  sev^^ers,  streets,  and  electric  services, 
I  recommend  that  special  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  permit  the  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  such  facilities  and  transfer 
them  to  the  Territory  and  its  municipalities 
upon  terms  w^hich  will  assure  a  proper  shar- 
ing of  the  cost.  It  is  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  Government  to  assist  in  providing 
the  elementary  facilities  necessary  for  sani- 
tation, health  and  education. 

The  Territorial  government  and  Alaskan 
communities  face  difficulty  in  financing 
these  facilities  because  of  the  inadequate 
financial  structure  imposed  by  the  present 
Federal  law.  In  particular,  the  Territory 
and  the  municipalities  are  unnecessarily 
hampered  in  obtaining  funds  for  community 
development.  Even  in  advance  of  Statehood 
I  recommend  that  these  restrictions  be  re- 
moved, so  that  Alaskans  may  do  as  much 
as  possible  to  obtain  their  own  facilities  and 
may  carry  their  proper  share  of  the  cost 
of  construction  under  the  Federal  program 
I  have  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  hospitals  to  be  provided 
under  this  proposed  legislation,  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  hospital  facilities 
for  tubercular  patients,  as  the  rate  of  tuber- 
culosis in  Alaska  is  about  nine  times  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The  1949 
Budget  and  a  supplement  request  for  funds 
which  I  shall  shordy  submit  to  the  Congress 
provide  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
available  number  of  beds  for  tubercular 
patients. 


The  housing  problem  in  Alaska  is  ex- 
tremely acute.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  population  during  and  since  the 
war,  there  has  been  very  litde  residential 
construction.  This  situation  results  from 
a  number  of  special  circumstances,  includ- 
ing the  limited  residential  building  industry, 
the  shortage  of  funds  for  home  financing, 
the  high  cost  of  building  materials  trans- 
ported from  the  States,  and  special  land  and 
utility  problems. 

Many  of  the  actions  recommended  in  this 
message  will  assist  in  removing  these  ob- 
stacles. Thus  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation, the  provision  of  community  fa- 
cilities, and  the  modification  of  the  public 
land  laws  will  all  aid  the  development  of 
the  home  building  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  I  recom- 
mend that  special  financial  terms  for  home 
construction  be  provided  under  existing  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  private  housing.  The  need 
for  such  special  treatment  of  Alaska  prob- 
lems has  already  been  recognized  in  some  of 
our  present  housing  legislation.  Further- 
more, I  recommend  that  special  development 
funds  should  be  made  available  on  a  revolv- 
ing-fund loan  basis,  in  order  to  encourage 
immediate  construction. 

4.  Lands  for  natives 

A  special  legal  problem  is  at  present  ham- 
pering the  development  of  Alaska.  This 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Alaska 
natives  have  claims  to  the  ownership  of 
certain  lands.  Until  this  problem  is  setded, 
it  will  continue  to  create  some  question 
concerning  the  tide  to  land  needed  by  in- 
dividuals and  companies  for  development 
in  many  parts  of  the  Territory,  including 
the  national  forests. 

The  determination  of  native  claims  under 
existing  law  would  require  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  In  the  interest  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned,  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
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gress  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  to  the  natives  their  village  sites 
and  burial  grounds,  and  such  lands  and 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  as  are  necessary 
for  their  economic  livelihood,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  integrity  of  the  national  forests, 
provided  that  the  natives  waive  claims  to 
any  additional  lands.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress should  extinguish  by  law  any  rights 
which  the  natives  might  have  to  other  public 
lands.  At  the  same  time,  the  natives  who 
do  not  accept  such  grants  should,  of  course, 
be  free  to  assert  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  proper  court  with  respect  to 
any  asserted  rights  lost  by  such  extinguish- 
ment. These  actions  would  clear  title  to 
the  land  granted  and  all  other  land  and 
permit  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment to  go  forward. 

I  believe  that  this  will  be  the  fairest  and 
most  expeditious  method  for  settling  this 
long-standing  problem. 

5.  'Encouraging  land  settlement 

Another  step  which  should  be  taken  to 
improve  the  opportunities  for  industrial, 
agricultural  and  community  development  in 
Alaska  is  to  improve  our  laws  concerning 
the  disposal  of  public  land.  More  than  95 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  Alaska  is  now 
in  the  public  domain.  It  can  be  setded,  and 
is  being  setded,  under  the  present  public 
land  laws.  But  those  laws  should  be  amend- 
ed to  take  account  of  unique  conditions  in 
the  Territory. 

Because  of  the  isolated  nature  of  the  new 
farming  and  industrial  areas  which  will  be 
opened,  and  of  the  peculiar  conditions  found 
there,  I  recommend  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  permit  land  settlement  on  a  group 
basis,  in  tracts  of  a  size  and  shape  appropri- 
ate to  the  terrain,  and  to  permit  homesteaders 
to  live  in  communities  rather  than  in  isolated 
farm  houses,  where  appropriate.  Further- 
more, I  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 


thorize appropriate  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  setdement  and  development. 
Together  with  necessary  administrative 
changes  to  improve  the  handling  of  land 
applications  and  funds  necessary  to  permit 
speedier  surveying  of  land  areas,  I  believe 
these  actions  will  permit  easier  and  more 
rapid  settlement  in  Alaska. 


All  of  the  recommendations  I  have  made, 
concerning  Statehood,  transportation,  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities,  lands  for 
natives,  and  land  settlement,  are  designed 
to  make  possible  the  early  and  sound  de- 
velopment of  industry,  agriculture  and  stable 
community  life.  These  actions  will  establish 
a  proper  framework  within  which  individ- 
uals and  private  companies  can  use  the 
abundant  natural  resources  of  Alaska. 

Until  now  the  principal  industries  have 
been  gold  mining  and  salmon  fishing  and 
canning.  Substantial  expansion  of  these 
industries  under  present  conditions  is  un- 
likely. 

There  are,  however,  numerous  other 
promising  opportunities  for  economic  de- 
velopment. Many  minerals,  other  than  gold, 
including  such  scarce  minerals  as  lead  and 
zinc,  have  been  located,  although  most  of  the 
Territory  has  not  been  thoroughly  pros- 
pected. It  can  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  mining  industry  will  continue  to  grow 
for  many  years.  Funds  have  been  included 
in  the  1949  Budget  for  an  expansion  of 
mineral  exploration  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratory  in  Alaska,  both 
of  which  will  be  important  aids  to  new 
development. 

While  salmon  fishing  and  canning  are 
fairly  stable,  and  are  necessarily  operating 
under  careful  conservation  standards,  there 
are  possibilities  for  new  fisheries  of  different 
types. 

Sources  of  energy  are  basic  elements  in 
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economic  developments.  Oil  and  coal,  the 
present  main  sources  of  energy,  are  being 
shipped  to  Alaska.  It  is  extremely  important 
to  develop  more  power  sources  within  the 
Territory.  Considerable  coal  is  now  mined 
there,  with  substantial  possibilities  for  more. 
There  are  also  oil  deposits. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  potential 
hydroelectric  power  sites,  although  few  of 
them  have  been  suflSciently  studied  to  prepare 
detailed  construction  plans.  These  power 
sites  should  be  studied  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  order  that  power  development  can  pro- 
ceed promptly. 

In  southeastern  Alaska,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  elsewhere,  extensive  timber  resources 
are  available  which  can,  when  accompanied 
by  suitable  power  development,  be  the 
foundation  for  substantial  forest  products 
industries.  The  most  promising  opportuni- 
ties at  present  appear  to  be  in  establishing 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest,  where  timber  sales  are  available  to 
private  companies  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

There  are  also  many  opportunities  to  pro- 
duce construction  materials,  such  as  cement, 
brick  and  lumber.  Most  of  these  materials 
are  now  being  transported  at  high  cost  over 
long  distances,  and  their  production  in 
Alaska  will  be  of  great  value  to  home  build- 
ing and  other  construction  industries. 

In  addition,  there  are  extensive  opportuni- 
ties for  tourists  and  sportsmen  to  enjoy  the 
spectacular  scenery  and  unspoiled  wilderness 
of  Alaska.  With  improvements  in  highway, 
water  and  air  transportation  there  will  be  an 
increasing  stream  of  visitors.  Many  eco- 
nomic opportunities  will  be  present  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  and  other  services  for 
such  visitors. 

Another    important   possibility   for   eco- 


nomic development  is  that  of  agriculture. 
Only  small  areas  are  now  being  farmed,  and 
our  knowledge  is  very  incomplete  concern- 
ing the  farming  methods,  crops  and  market- 
ing systems  best  adapted  to  the  special 
conditions  of  Alaska  weather  and  soil.  Sev- 
eral additional  areas  seem  to  offer  good 
opportunities  for  farming,  and  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  Departments  are  conduct- 
ing detailed  studies  of  them  this  summer. 
Furthermore,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  Alaska  is  expanding  its  program 
of  investigating  crop  and  livestock  possibili- 
ties. 

It  will  necessarily  be  a  slow  process  to 
develop  further  agricultural  areas  on  a  sound 
basis.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  consider- 
able expansion  of  agriculture  will  be  possible, 
and  it  is  certainly  desirable  for  the  govern- 
ment to  support  agricultural  setdement  so 
that  Alaska  can  become  less  dependent  on 
imported  food. 

All  these  opportunities  are  now  present  or 
potential.  With  imagination  and  far-seeing 
effort  by  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  resources  of  Alaska  can  play  a 
growing  role  in  our  national  economy  and 
can  provide  a  sound  livelihood  for  the  people 
now  there  and  many  thousands  who  will 
join  them. 

In  the  long  view,  the  most  important 
action  the  Government  can  take  to  assure 
this  end  is  to  permit  Alaska  to  become  a 
State.  With  the  additional  measures  I  have 
recommended,  there  is  every  reason  to  fore- 
see a  strong  and  expanding  population  of 
permanent  residents,  and  to  expect  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  be  a  strong  partner  in 
our  great  union  of  States. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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106    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing 
Funds  for  Military  Aircraft.    May  21,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  6226  providing 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  military  air- 
craft. The  prompt  action  taken  by  Congress, 
on  my  request  for  legislation  authorizing  the 
immediate  availability  of  funds  included  in 
the  1949  budget,  and  supplemental  funds, 
means  that  this  program  can  move  ahead  at 
an  earlier  date  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  provide  $822 
million  beyond  the  amount  which  I  con- 
sidered necessary  in  submitting  my  request 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  program.  Provi- 
sion has  been  made,  however,  that  the  funds 
shall  not  be  spent  without  a  finding  by  the 
President  that  the  "contracts  let  are  necessary 
in  the  national  defense,"  and  that  the  pro- 
curement results  in  the  "maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  improvements  in  aircraft  and  equip- 


ment consistent  with  the  defense  needs  of 
the  U.S."  To  assist  me  in  discharging  this 
responsibility,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  formulate  and  recommend 
appropriate  procedures. 

I  informed  the  Congress  on  May  13  that 
I  intend  to  review  the  entire  military  pro- 
gram in  September  and  again  in  December. 
Our  national  security  requires  that  the  total 
national  defense  program  be  based  on  a 
strong  economic  system  and  depend  on  a 
level  of  expenditures  which  can  be  supported 
in  subsequent  years.  It  is  therefore  my  in- 
tention to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Act  with  this  in  mind. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6226  is  Public  Law  547,  80th 
Congress  (62  Stat.  258). 


107    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Social  Security. 
May  24,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  wish  to  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  ne- 
cessity for  action  at  this  session  to  strengthen 
our  system  for  the  protection  of  our  people 
from  the  hazards  of  economic  insecurity. 
We  must  not  let  our  concern  with  the  press- 
ing problems  of  post-war  adjustment  cause 
us  to  neglect  the  human  needs  of  our  people. 
On  several  occasions  during  the  past  three 
years,  I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress 
the  type  of  legislation  which  I  believe  should 
be  enacted  to  strengthen  our  present  social 
security  system.  The  Congress  has  not  acted 
on  these  recommendations.  Instead,  it  is 
considering  legislation  which  would  actually 
remove  the  protection  of  our  social  security 
system  from  many  persons  now  entided  to  its 


benefits.  I  believe  that  instead  of  limiting 
coverage  it  should  be  expanded,  and  that  a 
number  of  other  improvements  should  be 
made. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  take 
early  action  on  the  following  recommenda- 
tions. 

I.  More  adequate  benefits  under  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance. 

The  benefits  being  paid  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  are  seriously  inadequate. 
They  were  adjusted  last  in  1939.  Even  then, 
the  benefits  in  most  cases  replaced  only  a 
small  part  of  the  income  that  the  worker  or 
his  survivors  had  lost  because  of  his  retire- 
ment or  death.  Earnings  and  the  cost  of 
living  have  risen  sharply  since  that  time  and 
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cannot  be  expected  to  return  to  prewar  levels. 
Consequently,  further  adjustments  in  benefit 
rates  are  imperative. 

People  whose  sole  income  is  from  social 
security  payments  have  just  about  reached 
the  breaking  point.  Many  of  them  are 
widows  of  workers  who  were  insured  under 
our  social  insurance  system,  and  others  are 
parents  in  families  receiving  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  Many  have  retired  on  old- 
age  insurance  benefits;  others  are  receiving 
old-age  assistance.  All  of  them  face  a  des- 
perate struggle  in  trying  to  procure  bare 
necessities  at  present  prices. 

The  present  average  payment  for  a  re- 
tired worker  is  only  about  $25  a  month, 
and  is  substantially  less  for  dependents  and 
survivors.  If  the  insurance  system  is  to 
prevent  dependency  upon  public  and  private 
charity  this  amount  is  obviously  far  too  low. 
I  recommend  that  the  Congress  increase 
benefits  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

I  also  recommend  that  women  be  made 
eligible  for  old-age  benefits  at  60  years,  rather 
than  the  present  65  years.  Wives  are  usually 
younger  than  their  husbands.  In  most  cases, 
therefore,  an  insured  worker  cannot  retire 
at  65  because  it  will  be  some  years  before 
his  wife  becomes  eligible  for  a  wife's  benefit, 
and  both  of  them  cannot  live  on  his  benefit 
alone.  Lowering  the  eligibility  age  is  also 
important  for  women  insured  in  their  own 
right,  for  widows,  and  for  mothers  who  de- 
pended on  the  earnings  of  a  deceased  insured 
worker. 

The  present  law  also  works  hardship  by 
denying  benefits  to  any  person  who  earns 
$15  in  any  month.  I  recommend  that  this 
limit  be  raised  to  $40,  so  that  the  law  will 
permit  more  older  workers  to  supplement 
their  benefits  by  part-time  employment. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  changes  in 
benefits  are  made,  I  recommend  that  the 
limit  on  earnings  taxable  under  the  law  be 


raised  from  $3000  to  $4800,  and  that  the 
date  for  increasing  the  tax  rate  from  one 
per  cent  to  one-and-one-half  per  cent  be 
moved  forward  from  January  i,  1950,  to 
January  i,  1949. 

2.  Extended  coverage  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance. 

The  protection  afforded  by  old-age  and 
survivors  benefits  under  our  existing  social 
insurance  program  is  unfairly  and  unneces- 
sarily restricted.  More  than  20  million  per- 
sons at  work  in  an  average  week  are  in  jobs 
where  they  cannot  earn  any  rights  toward 
these  benefits.  People  in  these  jobs  are  in 
at  least  as  great  need  of  insurance  protection 
as  those  in  jobs  already  covered.  Many  of 
them  are  in  greater  need  because  their  earn- 
ings are  low  and  uncertain  or  irregular. 

These  groups  were  originally  excluded 
largely  because  of  various  special  adminis- 
trative problems.  Simple  procedures  have 
now  been  worked  out  to  collect  contributions 
and  pay  benefits  for  these  people  without 
undue  cost  or  administrative  difficulty,  and 
with  litde  inconvenience  to  employers. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance system  be  extended  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  groups  now  excluded. 

3.  Extended  coverage  for  unemployment 
insurance. 

In  the  case  of  unemployment  insurance, 
coverage  is  even  more  restricted  than  under 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is  that  under  unemploy- 
ment insurance  employees  of  small  firms 
(those  firms  employing  less  than  eight  per- 
sons) are  not  covered  by  the  Federal  law, 
whereas  they  are  covered  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance. 

Because  of  differences  in  the  administra- 
tive problems  under  the  two  programs,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  extend  coverage  under 
unemployment  insurance.    Nevertheless,  we 
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should  extend  coverage  at  this  time  to  at 
least  two  important  groups  now  excluded. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  Federal  leg- 
islation be  amended  to  extend  coverage  to 
those  persons  who  are  now  excluded  merely 
because  they  are  employed  by  small  firms. 
These  workers  are  already  covered  in  many 
States,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  covered  in  the  others. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  that  legislation 
be  enacted  to  provide  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  persons  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  seems  absurd  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  provide  to  its 
employees  the  same  protection  that  private 
employers  are  required  to  furnish  for  their 
employees. 

In  unemployment  insurance  also,  benefits 
should  be  more  adequate,  particularly  for 
the  unemployed  person  who  has  a  family 
to  support.  Not  all  States  have  raised  bene- 
fit amounts  and  extended  duration  to  meet 
present  conditions  or  to  recognize  the  special 
needs  of  workers  with  dependents.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  States  should  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion, the  unduly  harsh  provisions  of  some 
State  laws  for  disqualifying  claimants  should 
be  eliminated. 

4.  Insurance  against  loss  of  earnings  due  to 
illness  or  disability. 

I  recommend  that  our  social  insurance 
system  be  broadened  to  include  insurance 
against  the  loss  of  earnings  due  to  temporary 
or  extended  disability. 

Disability  may  have  an  even  more  serious 
effect  on  family  income  than  old  age  or 
death.  It  may  occur  without  warning  in 
early  or  middle  life  when  the  worker  has 
heavy  responsibilities  for  family  support  and 
has  had  litde  time  or  chance  to  make  indi- 
vidual savings.  It  usually  involves  medical 
costs  as  well  as  loss  of  wages. 

On  an  average  day  sickness  and  disability 
keep  out  of  the  labor  force  three  and  a  half 


to  four  million  persons  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  working  or  looking  for  work. 
Of  these,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
have  been  disabled  for  six  months  or  longer. 
Two  States  now  provide  insurance  benefits 
against  loss  of  income  from  temporary  illness 
or  disability.  Other  States  are  considering 
establishing  such  protection.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  a 
strong  financial  inducement  to  all  States  to 
provide  such  insurance. 

In  the  case  of  disability  extending  for  six 
months  or  more,  I  recommend  that  insurance 
against  loss  of  earnings  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  program. 

5.  Improved  public  assistance  for  the 
needy. 

All  of  the  foregoing  recommendations 
relate  to  measures  to  strengthen  our  con- 
tributory social  insurance  system.  Social 
insurance  is  a  practical  and  tested  means  by 
which  individuals  can  join  together  for  self- 
protection.  It  does  now,  and  should  in- 
creasingly in  the  future,  constitute  our  social 
security  system's  first  line  of  defense  against 
want.  Our  constant  aim  should  be  to  extend 
and  improve  this  means  for  providing  pro- 
tection through  mutual  efforts  by  employers 
and  employees,  on  a  basis  which  emphasizes 
independence  and  self-reliance,  rather  than 
relief. 

But  we  cannot  neglect  our  second  line  of 
defense.  Needy  persons  who  are  not  yet 
protected  adequately  by  insurance  have  to 
fall  back  on  public  assistance.  And  we  may 
expect  that  there  will  be  some  who  will  con- 
tinue to  need  public  aid  even  after  the 
desirable  expansion  in  our  social  insurance 
system  becomes  effective.  We  should  there- 
fore strive  to  make  this  assistance  adequate 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  recent  rise  in  living  costs  bears  espe- 
cially heavily  on  old  people,  fatherless  chil- 
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dren,  and  others  who  cannot  earn  and  must 
depend  on  small  fixed  incomes  or  on  savings. 
Many  who  can  no  longer  make  ends  meet 
have  been  obliged  to  ask  for  public  aid. 

The  aid  now  available  to  needy  people  is 
inadequate  in  many  cases  and  in  some  areas 
of  the  country.  This  inadequacy  stems  in 
large  part  from  three  major  deficiencies  in 
the  Federal  Government's  program  for  help- 
ing the  States  to  finance  public  assistance. 

The  Social  Security  Act  sets  undesirably 
low  maximum  limits  on  the  amount  of  the 
payment  to  an  individual  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  share.  The  limits  are 
even  lower  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
than  for  aid  to  the  needy  aged  and  the  needy 
blind. 

Even  within  the  present  maximum  limits, 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  to  a  State 
depends  on  the  amount  the  State  itself  pro- 
vides for  the  program.  Where  need  is  great- 
est, State  resources  are  usually  smallest.  A 
needy  person  in  a  poor  State  therefore  bene- 
fits less  from  Federal  funds  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  than  a  person  in  no  greater 
need  who  happens  to  live  in  a  rich  State. 

Moreover,  Federal  grants  to  States  under 
the  present  Act  may  be  used  only  for  three 
groups  of  the  needy — ^the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
dependent  children.  Other  persons  in  equal 
need  do  not  share  in  these  funds.  Nor  is 
there  any  provision  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shares  with  the  States  the 
costs  of  welfare  services  which  avert  or  re- 
duce the  need  for  continued  assistance. 

I  recommend  that  the  Act  be  amended  to 
meet  these  deficiences  (i)  by  permitting  the 
Federal  Government  to  match  more  fully 
the  higher  payments  which  many  States 
find  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  recipients; 
(2)  by  relating  Federal  grants  more  equita- 
bly to  the  financial  resources  and  needs  of 
each  State;  and  (3)  by  providing  Federal 
grants  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  aid  to  per- 


sons not  included  in  the  present  categories 
and  the  cost  of  essential  welfare  services 
which  avert  or  reduce  the  need  for  assistance. 


The  measures  I  have  recommended  have 
had  long  and  careful  consideration,  and  I 
strongly  urge  their  enactment  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  ines- 
capable obligation  of  a  democratic  society 
to  provide  for  every  individual  some  meas- 
ure of  basic  protection  from  hardship  and 
want  caused  by  factors  beyond  his  control. 
In  our  own  country,  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  respect  has  been 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of  our  so- 
cial security  system. 

Under  this  system,  most  of  our  people 
now  enjoy  some  degree  of  protection  against 
the  insecurity  resulting  from  old  age  or  un- 
employment or  the  death  of  heads  of  fam- 
ilies. But  the  protection  that  is  given  them 
is  far  from  adequate,  and  there  are  other 
millions  of  our  people  who  are  excluded  from 
such  protection  altogether. 

It  is  especially  important  to  strengthen  our 
social  security  system  at  this  critical  time, 
when  the  false  claim  is  constantly  being  made 
that  democratic  societies  cannot  protect  their 
people  from  the  economic  and  social  un- 
certainties of  modern  civilization.  We  have 
studied  with  care  and  at  great  length  the 
manner  in  which  the  system  should  be 
strengthened  and  we  have  the  knowledge 
now  to  take  many  specific  steps  for  that 
purpose.  We  should  act  upon  that  knowl- 
edge without  further  delay. 

The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935  marked  a  great  advance  in  our  con- 
cept of  the  means  by  which  our  citizens, 
through  their  Government,  can  provide 
against  common  economic  risks.  Although 
this  Act  is  still  under  attack  from  some  quar- 
ters, it  is  regarded  by  a  vast  majority  of 
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the  American  people  as  an  essential  and 
basic  element  of  our  democracy.  A  strong 
social  security  system  is  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  national  program  to 
insure  maximum  levels  of  production  and 
employment  and  to  insure  fair  distribution 
of  the  output  of  our  economy. 

The  original  Act  was  necessarily  experi- 
mental in  many  respects,  and  was  delib- 
erately limited  in  its  coverage  and  in  the 
benefits  provided  until  experience  should 
permit  its  extension.  In  1939,  substantial 
amendments  were  made  to  improve  the 
Act  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained 
by  that  time. 

Since  1939,  we  have  gained  much  further 
experience.  Furthermore,  extensive  study 
has  been  given  to  the  problem,  both  by  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches.  From 
this  experience  and  these  studies  has  come  a 
wide  area  of  agreement  concerning  most  of 
the  steps  needed  to  improve  our  social 
security  system.  Even  where  agreement  has 
not  been  reached,  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments have  been  so  fully  developed  that 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  further  delay. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  because  of  gen- 
eral economic  conditions,  this  is  a  particu- 
larly opportune  time  for  taking  these  steps. 
Now,  when  employment  and  earnings  are 
at  the  highest  levels  on  record,  is  the  most 
favorable  time  for  our  working  people  to 
earn    protection    against   serious   economic 


risks  which  face  them  and  their  families  as 
a  result  of  unemployment,  disability,  old  age, 
and  death.  Moreover,  the  increased  cover- 
age and  higher  contribution  rates  which  I 
have  proposed  will  result  in  a  greater  excess 
of  income  over  expenditures  in  the  social 
insurance  trust  funds  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  Even  when  the  expanded  public  assist- 
ance program  is  taken  into  account,  the  net 
effect  of  my  recommendations  is  still  to 
increase  substantially  the  excess  of  income 
over  outgo.  Such  an  excess  of  income  over 
outgo  is  valuable  to  reduce  present  inflation- 
ary pressures  and  to  store  up  purchasing 
power  for  future  use. 

The  measures  I  have  recommended  will 
extend  and  broaden  our  social  security  sys- 
tem to  provide  protection  to  millions  of  our 
people  now  excluded  and  against  risks  now 
pressing  heavily  upon  individual  families. 
They  will  provide  protection  to  our  people 
more  and  more  on  an  insurance  basis,  and 
reduce  our  reliance  on  relief  and  similar 
types  of  public  aids.  They  will  do  much  to 
prevent  distress  and  to  continue  our  progress 
toward  the  great  goals  of  individual  welfare 
and  independence. 

It  would  clearly  be  unfair  to  the  millions 
of  our  people  for  whom  we  know  how  to 
provide  better  protection  to  delay  longer 
these  sound  and  practical  measures. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


108    Letter  to  the  Speaker  on  Federal  Aid  to  Education. 
May  265  1948 


Dear  Mr,  Speaker: 

I  wish  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  take  favorable 
action  at  this  session  upon  legislation  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 


It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session,  I  repeated  the  earlier 
recommendations  which  I  had  made  to  the 
Congress  for  legislation  of  this  character,  and 
that  I  included  in  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1949  an  estimate  of  $300  million  to 
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cover  the  cost  of  such  legislation.  Since  the 
Budget  was  submitted  in  January,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  large  expenditures 
above  those  contemplated  in  the  Budget  will 
be  required  for  national  defense  purposes 
and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  new 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  necessity  for  meeting  these 
additional  expenditures  emphasizes,  of 
course,  the  importance  of  practicing  careful 
economy  in  other  Federal  expenses  and  post- 
poning items  that  can  be  deferred.  In  the 
light  of  these  circumstances,  the  question 
has  been  raised,  quite  properly,  as  to  whether 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  forego  providing 
Federal  aid  to  education  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  that  I 
should  make  clear  the  position  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  view  of  the  changed  conditions 
with  which  we  are  confronted. 

I  regard  the  proper  education  of  our  youth 
as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
Public  provision  for  education  has  been  pri- 
marily the  concern  of  the  several  States,  and 
must  remain  so.  The  maintenance  of  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  keeping  our  systems  of 
education  free  from  central  control.  But  it 
is  necessary  and  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
States  to  provide  educational  facilities  more 
nearly  adequate  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

The  cost  of  providing  adequate  systems  of 
schools  has  long  been  beyond  the  financial 
resources  of  many  of  our  States.  Now  a  real 
crisis  exists.  Rapid  increases  in  school  pop- 
ulation   have    resulted     in    overcrowding. 


Higher  prices  have  brought  sharp  increases 
in  construction  and  operating  costs.  Ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  in  other 
fields  have  attracted  teachers  away  from  the 
schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  who  have 
stayed  in  the  schools  because  of  their  in- 
terest in  their  work  are  underpaid  and 
must  have  their  salaries  increased.  We  can- 
not expect  to  hold  our  present  teachers,  no 
matter  how  strong  their  devotion,  nor  to 
attract  the  additional  teachers  we  need,  un- 
less they  are  properly  compensated. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  States  in  meeting  these  needs, 
there  is  danger  of  a  serious  breakdown  in 
our  systems  of  education.  We  cannot  take 
such  a  risk. 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  increases 
which  have  become  necessary  in  other  Fed- 
eral expenditures  present  no  valid  reason  for 
delaying  Federal  aid  to  education.  On  the 
contrary,  I  consider  that  such  assistance  will 
be  a  major  contribution  to  the  vitality  of 
American  democracy,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  efforts  toward  peace  and 
freedom. 

A  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  recently  been  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  both  parties. 

I  hope  that  legislation  for  this  purpose 
will  soon  be  passed  also  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives] 

note:  The  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  education 
(S.  472),  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  i,  1948, 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  April  2.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  no  action  on  the  bill. 
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Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Urging  Restoration  of  Funds  for  a  TVA  Steamplant  at 
New  Johnsonville,  Tennessee.    May  26,  1948 


My  dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  advised  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  currently  considering 
the  appropriation  request  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  including  particularly 
restoration  of  the  budgeted  amount  of 
$4,000,000  to  begin  construction  of  a  steam 
plant  at  New  Johnsonville,  Tennessee,  which 
amount  was  deleted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  New  Johnsonville  plant  is  needed  to 
provide  a  minimum  reserve  capacity  for 
supplying  firm  power  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  assuming  a  normal  peacetime 
grov^h  of  demand,  and  it  is  urgently  needed 
at  this  time  to  meet  potential  requirements 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency  affecting  the 
national  security.  There  is  no  equally  effec- 
tive means  of  assuring  to  the  nation  the 
prompt  installation  of  this  new  capacity,  and 
of  integrating  the  power  available  from  this 
source  into  that  provided  by  the  hydroelec- 


tric system  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

I  am  attaching  for  the  information  of  your 
Committee  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by 
me  from  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board,  which  indicates  the 
importance  of  this  project  to  our  national 
security. 

I  urge,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  the 
favorable  consideration  of  your  Committee 
and  of  the  Congress. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Styles  Bridges,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  United  States  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.] 

note:  The  letter  from  Arthur  M.  Hill,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  was  re- 
leased with  the  President's  letter. 

For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Government  Corporation  Appropriation  Act  of 
1949,  which  included  funds  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  see  Item  148. 


1 10    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  27,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Special  announce- 
ments to  make.  If  you  have  any  questions 
you  think  I  can  answer,  why  fire  away. 

[  I.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  are  you  com- 
ing on  the  appointment  of  the  advisory  board 
to  the  economic  administration? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Working  on  it  and  will 
shortly  announce  it, 

Q.  Advisory  board  for  what,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ecouomic  Communication 
setup. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  is  beginning  to 
look  as  if  there  will  be  no  public  housing 


bill.  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  comment 
on  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut.  I  have 
made  comment  in  the  form  of  messages  on 
four  different  occasions.  You  can  take  any- 
thing you  like  out  of  any  one  of  those  mes- 
sages.   Still  good  today. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
veto  the  Bulwinkle  bill? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion until  it  gets  here,  because  I  don't  know 
what's  in  it. 

[4.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
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appoint  a  Presidential  board  on  the  threat- 
ened maritime  strike? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  not  come  up  to  me 
yet.  I  will  think  of  that,  though,  when  it 
does. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Ellender, 
coming  out  of  your  office  today,  said  that  you 
plan  to  visit  the  South  this  year.  Will  that 
be  before  election  time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Senator  Ellender  invited 
me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  South,  and  I  told 
him  nothing  would  please  me  better  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  but  I  could  make  no 
definite  appointments. 

Q.  You  have  been  invited  to  Roanoke 
Island,  N.C.  Are  you  planning  to  go  down 
there  any  time 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  have  to  give  you  the 
same  answer  that  I  did  to  that  other  question. 
I  can't  tell  whether  I  can  go  or  not.  I  would 
like  to  go.  I  have  been  invited  on  these 
occasions  in  the  past,  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  couldn't  go,  but  I  would  like  to  go  if 
I  could. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  you  went  to  South 
Carolina,  you  will  perhaps  go  to  Oak  Ridge 
and  Knoxville  and  some  of  those 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  promise.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  itinerary  now,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  can't  auswer  that  ques- 
tion. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  17-2  today  to 
request  General  MacArthur  to  come  home 
and  testify  on  Far  East  relief.  Will  you  join 
in  that  request? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate  Foreign — ^For- 
eign Relations  Committee 

Q.  Appropriations  Committee. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  ^Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  for  the 
presence  of  General  MacArthur,  if  he  can 
give  them  any  information  that  will  be  valu- 
able to  them.    And  of  course  I  would  be 


happy  to  see  him  come  and  accommodate 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  has 
been  invited  on  numerous  occasions  by  me 
to  return  and  make  a  personal  report  to  me, 
but  his  business  has  always  kept  him  in 
Japan. 
Q.  You  have  invited  him,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  YeS. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr,  President,  Dr.  Weizmann^ 
indicated  the  other  day  that  you  had  given 
him  hope  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo.  I 
wonder  if  you  will  give  us  a  little  more 
detail 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  arms  embargo  is  un- 
der consideration  by  the  United  Nations,  and 
I  have  no  comment  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  United  States 
embargo,  isn't  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It's  an  embargo  by  the 
United  States  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
it's  a  matter  pending  in  the  United  Nations. 

[8.]  Q.  In  the  civil  rights  message  you 
said  you  had  given  instructions  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
word  from  the  Hill  now  seems  to  be  that  the 
draft  bill  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  that  in- 
struction. For  instance,  the  Russell  amend- 
ment has  been  introduced  which  would  per- 
mit a  Negro  to  request  that  he  be  assigned 
to  a  unit  of  Negro  troops  only,  which  would 
of  course  offset  your  instructions.  Are  you 
apt  to  modify  those  instructions,  or  leave 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  commeut  on  the 
legislation  because  it  has  not  been  formu- 
lated. You  never  can  tell  what  a  bill  is  going 
to  be.  Usually,  when  it  is  introduced  it  has 
everything  in  it  but  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
when  it  comes  out  of  committee  it's  some- 
thing entirely  different. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  Ambassador 
in  England  has  been  in  conference  with — 
repeatedly  with  the  Foreign  Office  spokes- 

^Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  Provisional  President  of 
Israel. 
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man — representative  of  Britain  during  the 
past  few  days.  Can  you  say  anything  about 
relations  between  America  and  Britain  in 
relation  to  Palestine,  which  seem  to  be 
strained  to 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  CaunOt. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  com- 
ment on  Senator  Capehart's  long  reading 
of  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast  yesterday 
in  the  Senate?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  having  that  looked 
into.  You  see,  that  broadcast  was  not  made 
by  the  State  Department;  it  was  made  under 
a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  that  private 
enterprise  should  control  these  broadcasts. 
I  am  having  an  investigation  to  see  just  who 
is  at  fault. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  had 
any  recent  communication  from  the  Premier 
of  the  Russian  state,  Mr.  Stalin 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  I  have  not. 

Q. direcdy  to  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uevcr  had  any 
communication  from  Mr.  Stalin  since  Pots- 
dam. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  favor 
registration  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
its  members  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I'll  commcnt  on  that  when 
the  bill  comes  before  me. 

Q.  In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Attorney  General  Clark  handed 
down  an  administrative  ruling  to  the  effect 
that  the  Hatch  Act  prohibits  Communists 
from  holding  Federal  jobs,  and  he  further 
stated  definitely  that  the  Communist  Party 
does  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  and  violence. 
Are  you  backing  him  up  in  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 


^  Senator  Capehart  read  translations  of  several 
scripts  prepared  and  broadcast  in  Spanish  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  under  contract  with 
the  Voice  of  America.  (See  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  94,  pp.  6462-6473,  6552-6564). 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  sceu  the  ruling 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  know  nothing 
about  to  what  the  ruling  refers. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  seems  to 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  between  Gen- 
eral Spaatz  and  Admiral  Denfeld  on  whether 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  this  65,000- 
ton  carrier.  Secretary  Forrestal  reported 
that  you  and  he  approved  it. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  was  rccommcuded  in 
the  last  Budget  Message.  I  signed  that 
message,  so  undoubtedly  it  was  an  approval. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
anything  about  the  status  of  requests  from 
the  Jewish  State  of  Palestine  for  a  loan 
of  $90  or  $100  million? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  ap- 
plication has  been  made.  If  one  is  made, 
it  will  be  handled  in  the  usual  manner  and 
through  the  usual  departments. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
anything  about  the  occasions  on  which  you 
asked  General  MacArthur  to  return  to 
Washington? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  When  General  Mac- 
Arthur  signed  the  surrender  document  in 
Japan,  I  invited  him  to  come  home  and 
accept  a  medal  out  here  on  the  lawn.  Ad- 
miral Nimitz,  General  Wainwright,  General 
Marshall,  and  General  Eisenhower  have  ac- 
cepted, and  he  wired  me  that  conditions  were 
such  that  he  thought  he  should  remain  in 
Japan. 

On  another  occasion,  a  year  or  so  after 
that,  I  told  him  that  at  his  discretion  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  him  return  to  the  country 
and  pay  a  visit  to  his  relatives  and  his 
friends,  and  also  pay  a  visit  to  the  White 
House  along  the  lines  that  the  other  com- 
manders had  paid  to  the  White  House. 
And  the  same  answer  was  returned  by 
General  MacArthur. 

Q.  That  was  about  a  year  later,  you  said? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  was  about  a  year 
later,  I  judge. 
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Q.  He  said  he  was  too  busy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  no,  he  didn't  think  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  leave  at  that  time,  and 
being  he  was  there  on  the  spot,  he  had  entire 
discretion  in  the  matter.  He  was  not  ordered 
to  come  home.  It  was  just  merely  an  invita- 
tion. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
you  don't  feel  disposed  to  order  him  to  come 
home? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  uot  uecessary. 

Q.  No. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  is  in  absolute  control 
out  there  on  the  order  that  I  gave.  And  you 
can't  interfere  with  things  of  that  sort,  if  you 
are  going  to  have  operation  of  it.  I  believe 
in  delegating  the  authority  and  then  backing 
the  man  up.  And  that  is  what  we  have  done 
with  General  MacArthur. 

Q.  In  substance,  you  will  be  very  happy 
for  him  to  come  here  and  testify? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Certainly.  If  it  is  proper 
for  him  to  leave  Japan  to  testify  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  is  perfectly 
proper. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  among  your 
various  requests  to  Congress,  is  there  any  so 
important  that  if  you  do  not  get  them  you 
might  call  them  back  into  special  session? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  will  auswcr  that  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
just  as  I  did  last  fall.  I  can't  answer  that 
now. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  on  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  General  Motors  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  ouly  comment  I  have 
to  make  is  that  I  am  glad  the  dispute  was 
settled  by  collective  bargaining. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  wage  increase 
which  General  Motors  granted  will  have  an 
inflationary  effect? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  kuow  nothing  about  the 


details  of  the  contract,  and  I  can't  comment 
on  that. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  like 
to  comment  on  the  selection  of  Mr.  Joe  L. 
Blythe  as  Democratic  Treasurer? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  no  comment. 
I  know  he  must  be  all  right,  or  Mr.  McGrath 
wouldn't  have  selected  him. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report, 
recently  published  in  a  West  Coast  labor 
publication,  that  you  are  making  it  easy  for 
Labor  Secretary  Schwellenbach  to  retire 
from  the  Cabinet  by  urging  him  to  remain 
in  the  hospital  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  a  lie  out  of  the 
whole  cloth. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  just  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  you  might  have  some 
report  on  the  investigation  of  alleged  Com- 
munist activities — disloyal  activities  within 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  particu- 
lar at  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford  and  at 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  information  on 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  order  the  investigation,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  investigation  as  or- 
dered was  at  the  time — very  early  in  the 
game.  There  has  been  no  report  on  it. 
There  is  no  disloyalty  there. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Dr.  Weiz- 
mann  suggest  a  loan  to  Israel? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  did  uot  suggest  a  loan. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  loan,  just 
like  every  other  country.  [Laughter]  If  you 
know  of  any  other  country  that  wouldn't 
like  to  have  a  loan,  I  wish  you  would  name 
them. 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  the  amount? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  did  uot.  We  did  not 
go  into  details.  We  talked  about  the  ques- 
tion just  as  with  you  gendemen  here  this 
afternoon. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  financial  aid  could  be 
extended  to  the  Jewish  State  other  than  by 
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special  act  of  Congress?  Are  there  any 
funds  or  any  appropriations  which  we  could 
use  without  consulting  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  there  is  the  World  Bank.  They 
make  loans  of  that  kind  all  the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Weizmann  said 
that  he  wanted  part  of  that  loan  to  be  used 
for  tanks  and  antitank  guns? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  did  not  discuss  the 
details  with  me.  All  I  know  about  it  is  what 
he  says  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Well,  that  obviously  would  not  come 
under  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  auswer  the  ques- 
tion. Those  sources  of  supply  are  for  money 
in  this  country  as  well  as  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Weizmann  say  what  he 
wanted  the  loan  for? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  did  not.  He  said  he 
wanted  a  loan.    Period.    [Laughter^ 

Q.  What  did  yow  say? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  have  to  have  that? 
[More  laughter]  I  simply  told  him  that  if 
the  loan  was  necessary,  after  the  state  was 
fully  in  existence,  he  would  have  to  go 
through  the  usual  channels  that  such  things 
go  through. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  regarding  the 
arms  embargo  shipments  to  Israel,  the 
British,  as  I  understand  it,  are  shipping  arms 
to  the  Arabs.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  British  and  our 
position? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  that  there 
should  be  any  difference. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  United  Nations  stopping 
US  from  shipping  arms  to  them? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  The  United  Nations 
Council  requested  an  arms  embargo  sev- 
eral months  ago,  and  we  have  complied  with 
the  request,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  that  request  is 
still  in  effect. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  also  ask  the  British 
not  to  ship 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don*t  kuow  about  that. 
You  will  have  to  look  up  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Q.  Parallel  case? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  so.  I  think 
we  are  in  much  better  shape  to  ship  arms 
than  any  other  country. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  that  the  United  States 
initiate  in  the  United  Nations  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  this 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well  uow,  let's  Wait  and 
see  what  the  United  Nations — ^what  our  rep- 
resentative in  the  United  Nations  decides 
to  do.  Whatever  he  does  will  have  my 
backing. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  clue  on 
when  some  action  of  any  kind  might  be 
taken? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  there  isn't. 

[23.]  Q,  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representatives  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Israel  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  General  Marshall 
commented  on  that  I  think  yesterday  to 
good  effect. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  oflSce  at 
the  White  House  at  3 150  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  27, 
1948. 
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III    Letter  to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  on  the  Flood 
Disaster  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    June  i,  1948 


Dear  General  Fleming: 

The  disaster  caused  by  the  unprecedented 
floods  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  mobilized  immediately  to 
furnish  such  emergency  assistance  as  can  be 
made  available  through  the  various  Federal 
agencies.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  al- 
ready rendering  emergency  assistance,  but 
their  efforts  can  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  those  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  directing  you  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies  in  alleviating 
hardship  and  suffering  caused  by  this  dis- 
aster. 

All  Federal  agencies  w^ill  cooperate  with 
state  and  local  governments  and  relief  agen- 
cies and  render  such  assistance  as  may  be 
within  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  also  requesting  that  you,  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Housing  and  Home 


Finance  Administrator,  make  an  inunedi- 
ate  investigation  and  report  to  me  the  facts 
concerning  the  disaster  and  any  recommen- 
dations you  deem  appropriate  concerning  the 
need  for  additional  legislative  authority  to 
meet  emergencies  of  this  character. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  begin  at  once 
a  review  of  the  long  range  plans  of  those 
agencies  for  the  Columbia  Basin  develop- 
ment with  a  view  to  proposing  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
the  present  disaster. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Major  General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator, 
Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note;  On  June  2  the  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  supplemental  appropriation  estimate  for 
$600,000  to  be  used  for  disaster  relief,  and  on  June 
25  he  approved  a  bill  which  appropriated  $500,000 
to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1949  (62  Stat. 
1031). 

On  June  1 1  the  President  approved  a  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  $10  million  for  temporary  housing 
for  Vanport,  Oreg.,  flood  victims  (62  Stat.  356). 


112    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Admitting 

Canadians  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies.    ]une  i,  1948 


IT  IS  with  personal  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  I  have  today  approved  S.  1723,  a  bill  to 
admit  young  Canadians  to  Annapolis  and 
West  Point.  These  men  should  benefit  by 
the  experience  gained  at  the  two  institutions, 
while  our  young  men  will  derive  a  broader 
background  and  perspective  from  knowing 
Canadians  at  closer  range.    The  associations 


formed  in  common  during  these  imdergrad- 
uate  years  should  serve  to  strengthen  still 
more  the  excellent  relationship,  founded  on 
full  friendship  and  mutual  confidence, 
which  exists  between  the  two  countries. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  1723  is  Public  Law  564,  8oth 
Congress  (62  Stat.  279). 
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113    Letter  to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  in  Response  to  a 
Report  on  Fire  Prevention.    June  3,  1948 


My  dear  General  Fleming: 

I  am  happy  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Continuing  Committee  which  clearly  shows 
the  progress  made  in  fire  prevention  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  that 
so  many  organizations  and  individuals  gave 
such  wholehearted  support  to  this  cause. 
Please  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of 
your  co-workers. 

Though  this  is  a  final  report  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Committee,  I  personally  feel  that 
our  battle  against  fire  and  fire  hazards  has 
only  begun.  As  long  as  fire  kills  and 
injures  so  many  people  and  destroys  such 
vast  amounts  of  property  each  year,  we 
must  all  strive  for  better  fire  prevention  and 
fire  protection. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committees  not  to  consider  your 
work  completed.  Wherever  possible  I  trust 
that  all  of  you  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  role  in  supporting  the  programs  which 
you   helped   our   states    and    communities 


launch.  We  must  carry  forward  the  pro- 
gram of  education  to  show  our  people  the 
constant  need  for  fire  prevention  in  their 
homes,  schools,  factories  and  offices. 

Only  by  these  means  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  the  full  objectives  adopted  at  the 
conference  last  May. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Major  General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator, 
Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  a  summary  of  the  report  was  released  with 
the  President's  letter.  It  stated  that  notable  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  a  national  fire  preven- 
tion program  had  been  achieved  in  the  past  year, 
and  that  State  and  local  programs  had  also  ad- 
vanced. It  added  that  a  model  statute  had  been 
prepared  and  was  ready  for  submission  to  State 
legislatures.  The  statute  would  permit  adoption 
by  reference  of  existing  fire  prevention  codes,  thereby 
enabling  smaller  communities  to  obtain  effective 
codes  without  having  to  undergo  heavy  drafting 
and  advertising  costs.  In  conclusion  the  summary 
stated  that  the  National  Education  Association  had 
undertaken  a  program  of  fire  safety  education  in 
the  Nation's  school  system. 


114    Rear  Platform  Remarks  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
]une  4,  1948 


[i.]     Crestline,  Ohio  (12  p.m.) 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  It 
is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  see  you 
out  here  this  morning.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me. 
You  know  how  intriguing  it  is,  and  helpful 
it  is,  for  the  President  to  get  away  from  the 
White  House  and  get  to  see  the  people  as 
they  are. 

The  President,  you  know,  is  virtually  in 
jail.  He  goes  from  his  study  to  his  oflSce 
and  from  his  office  to  his  study,  and  he  has  to 
have  guards  there  all  the  time.  And  they 
do  a  good  job,  too — ^I  am  not  criticising  the 


guards — but  when  you  get  out  and  see  people 
and  find  out  what  people  are  thinking  about, 
you  can  do  a  better  job  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  has  been  a  most  pleasant  trip,  so  far. 
This  is  the  biggest  gathering  we  have  had 
anywhere. 

I  understand  that  this  is  top  of  the  world 
in  Ohio. 

On  this  nonpartisan,  bipartisan  trip  that 
we  are  taking  here,  I  understand  there  are 
a  whole  lot  of  Democrats  present,  too. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  see 
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the  Governor.    I  know  he  is  going  to  be 
the  next  Governor  of  Ohio. 


[2.]  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  (2:20  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Fort  Wayne: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  indeed  for  me  to 
have  a  chance  to  stop  at  Fort  Wayne.  I  have 
always,  all  my  life,  been  an  admirer  of  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne.  You  know.  Mad  Anthony 
had  a  dictionary  without  the  word  "can't" 
in  it.  Whenever  he  was  given  a  job  to  do, 
he  did  it.  These  northwest  territories  are 
very  much  beholden  to  him  for  being  a  part 
of  the  greatest  republic  in  the  world. 

In  his  day  people  were  thinking  just  as 
they  are  now.  They  were  anxioms  for  peace 
and  security,  and  they  themselves  contrib- 
uted to  making  that  peace  and  security. 
They  usually  had  their  own  squirrel  rifle  up 
over  the  door,  the  bag  full  of  powder  and 
shot,  and  a  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 
It  took  all  those  things  to  make  this  great 
community  what  it  is  now. 

Now  people  are  asking  today:  Will  there 
be  a  permanent  peace? 

I  can  say  to  you  categorically  that  there 
will  be  a  permanent  peace  if  the  United 
States  of  America  assumes  the  role  that  God 
Almighty  intended  the  United  States  of 
America  to  assume  in  1920. 

There  are  three  things  necessary  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

The  first  is  to  have  the  United  Nations  to 
work  as  the  United  Nations  Charter  intends 
it  to  work,  and  that  is  what  we  have  been 
working  for  ever  since  that  charter  was 
agreed  to. 

The  next  most  important  thing  right  now 
is  the  success  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. If  the  16  nations  that  agreed  at  Paris 
to  the  European  recovery  program  are  en- 
couraged and  we  carry  out  the  agreements 
which  we  made  with  them  without  stint, 


Europe  will  recover  and  we  will  have  peace 
in  Europe.  It  is  just  as  necessary  that  we 
have  peace  in  Asia  as  it  is  to  have  it  in 
Europe,  and  since  we  are  the  leaders  in  world 
government,  we  will  see  that  we  carry  out 
those  agreements  to  the  letter.  And,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Congress  will  carry  out 
the  agreement  that  was  made  by  these  16 
nations  to  the  letter,  and  not  quibble  on  it. 

The  next  most  important  thing  we  are 
faced  with  is  the  necessity  that  we  have  the 
strength  to  maintain  that  peace.  In  No- 
vember 1945  I  requested  the  Congress  to  give 
us  a  universal  training  program,  so  that  we 
could  be  in  a  position,  after  our  demobiliza- 
tion, to  maintain  the  peace.  In  January  1946 
and  again  in  1946,  and  in  January  1947  and 
again  in  1947,  and  last  November  and  last 
January,  I  asked  Congress  for  the  same 
thing,  for  the  same  reason.  We  must  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  peace  if  we 
expect  to  have  peace  in  the  world.  If  we 
did  not  have  a  police  force  in  Fort  Wayne, 
capable  of  enforcing  the  city  ordinances,  you 
wouldn't  have  any  peace.  That's  all  I  am 
asking  for,  that's  all  we  need.  And  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  Congress  will  give  us 
that  temporary  draft  and  universal  training 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  this  country  in  the 
lead.    That  means  peace  in  the  world. 

If  those  three  things  which  I  called  to  your 
attention  are  carried  through  to  the  logical 
conclusion,  there  will  be  peace,  and  there 
will  be  permanent  peace,  and  there  will  be 
prosperity  in  all  the  world,  for  there  are 
enough  resources  on  this  old  globe  to  give 
everybody  his  fair  share,  and  that's  all  the 
United  States  Government  is  working  for. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]     Gary,  Indiana  (2:40  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  Congressman  Madden: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  I  assure  you,  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  stopping  here  this 
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afternoon  and  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  this  most  intelligent  audience,  as 
Mr.  Madden  said.  I  appreciate  that  privilege. 
I  w^ish  I  had  the  time  to  look  at  some  of 
the  great  industries  you  have  in  this  fast- 
growing  community.  I  am  told  that  this  is 
the  youngest  tov^n  in  America  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  That  is  quite 
a  record.  You  have  done  some  great  things 
here  in  this  town.  I  made  some  investiga- 
tions here  during  the  war,  and  the  plants 
in  this  city  made  a  magnificent  contribution 
to  that  war  effort. 

Everybody  was  worried  and  uneasy  when 
the  war  ceased  suddenly  on  V-J  Day — in 
September — and  everybody  wondered 
whether  he  was  going  to  have  a  job  or  not, 
and  everybody  wondered  whether  he  was 
going  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and  when  he 
was  going  to  be  able  to  get  what  he  needed 
to  live. 

Well,  that  worry  about  the  job  went  out 
the  window.  The  last  part  of  last  year  we 
passed  the  6o-million  mark  in  jobs  in  this 
country.  At  the  end  of  May,  in  this  year, 
there  were  61,800,000  people  at  work  in  this 
country.  But  that  61,800,000  people  at  work 
in  this  country  had  another  worry.  They 
were  very  much  worried  about  the  cost  of 
living. 

Now  that  cost  of  living  has  been  skyrocket- 
ing ever  since  July  1946.  In  July  1946 — 
that  is  on  the  30th  of  June  1946 — the  Con- 
gress sent  me  an  impossible  price  control 
bill,  and  I  vetoed  it.  Thirty  days  later  they 
sent  me  one  almost  as  bad,  and  I  had  to  take 
it  or  none.  I  had  suggested  to  the  Congress 
leaving  the  powers  with  the  President  for  a 
gradual  release  of  controls,  as  production 
caught  up  with  consumption.  They  did  not 
see  fit  to  do  that.  And  therefore  the  price 
of  living — the  cost  of  living  has  been  grad- 
ually going  up.  It  made  a  tremendous 
jump  from  August  1946  to  January  1947, 


and  it  has  been  steadily  rising  ever  since. 
I  asked  the  Congress  last  November  in  the 
message  to  the  special  session  to  restore  Fed- 
eral controls  to  the  President  so  he  could 
in  his  discretion  hold  down  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  common,  everyday  man.  This  8oth 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  take  any  action. 
They  have  decided  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
know  all  about  prices  and  price  controls. 

Well  now,  we  have  price  controls  and 
rationing  now,  just  as  we  have  under  Gov- 
ernment controls,  only  those  price  controls 
are  controls  so  that  only  the  man  who  has 
the  money  is  able  to  get  the  necessities  of 
Hfe. 

Your  dollar  now  in  the  purchase  of  food 
is  worth  only  about  60  cents  of  what  your 
dollar  was  in  1946,  when  the  Government 
was  controlling  prices  in  favor  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  is  a  producer's  market  under  which 
we  are  living  now.  The  cost  of  living  now 
is  still  going  up. 

The  8oth  Congress,  I  am  afraid  will  ad- 
journ without  doing  anything  about  it. 
And  then  we  will  be  faced  with  a  continued 
rise  and  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  can 
only  go  so  far  under  this  boom  and  bust 
program.  I  am  hoping  that  when  we  get  a 
new  Congress — and  we  are  going  to  get 
one  this  fall — ^maybe  we'll  get  one  that  will 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  common  people 
and  not  the  interests  of  the  men  who  have  all 
the  money. 

Bear  that  in  mind  carefully  when  you 
decide  that  you  want  a  new  Congress.  That 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
this  country,  and  we  need  a  Congress  that 
believes  in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  not  in  the  welfare  of  special 
interests. 

The  welfare  of  the  world  is  wrapped  up 
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in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  We 
now,  whether  we  Hke  it  or  not,  are  the 
leaders  in  the  world,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
lasting  peace,  the  economy  of  this  country 
must  be  absolutely  sound  and  solid.  I  have 
been  preaching  that  ever  since  July  1946, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  on  harping  on  it  as 
long  as  I  am  President  of  the  United  Scates, 


and  if  you  support  me,  we  will  probably 
get  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  4  the 
President  referred  to  former  Governor  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Ohio,  Mayor  Eugene  Swartz  of  Gary,  and  Repre- 
sentative Ray  J.  Madden  of  Indiana. 


115    Address  in  Chicago  Before  the  Swedish  Pioneer  Centennial 
Association.    June  4,  1948 


Mr,  Chairman,  Governor  Green,  the  Mayor 
of  Chicago,  distinguished  guests: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  to  welcome  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Bertil,  the  Most 
Reverend  Bishop,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Swedish  organizations  who  are  here  with 
us  tonight  as  guests  of  the  Swedish  Pioneer 
Centennial  Celebration. 

We  are  meeting  here  in  Chicago  tonight 
to  do  honor  to  that  group  of  American 
pioneers — the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  came  from  Sweden  loo  years  ago  and 
joined  the  great  procession  of  pioneers  that 
was  moving  out  to  the  prairies  of  the  Middle 
West. 

The  first  of  the  Swedish  people  to  seek  a 
new  future  in  this  land  of  freedom  and 
equality  were  religious  leaders  and  scholars 
from  the  universities.  But  the  main  stream 
of  Swedish  migration  to  our  shores  consisted 
of  men  and  women  with  a  deep  love  of  the 
soil.  In  the  great  American  West  they  saw 
a  chance  for  a  future  that  was  denied  them 
in  the  Sweden  of  their  day. 

The  America  to  which  these  Swedish  set- 
tlers came  was  a  land  that  needed  the  hardy 
qualities  they  brought.  It  was  not  a  land 
that  was  particularly  softhearted  towards 
newcomers,  but  everyone  believed  that  each 
should  have  a  fair  chance  regardless  of  his 
origin. 


The  newcomers  quickly  learned  their  way 
about  and  soon  felt  at  home.  The  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862  provided  them,  as  well  as 
many  other  pioneers,  with  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  land  and  establish  family  farms.  To 
the  land-hungry  immigrants,  the  tough 
prairie  sod  seemed  a  golden  opportunity  and 
they  conquered  it  by  hard  work. 

Before  the  Swedish  migration  slowed 
down,  a  million  people  had  come  from 
Sweden  to  the  prairies  of  the  United  States. 
Today,  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  people  of 
Swedish  decent  in  the  world  live  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  Sweden  which  does  not  have 
relatives  in  this  country.  This  is  the  kind 
of  personal  tie  which  strengthens  friendly 
international  relations.  I  am  sure  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  the  long 
period  of  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

This  friendship  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  Sweden  today  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  progressive  democracies  in  the 
world.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  citizens 
of  Swedish  descent  and  the  part  they  have 
played  in  building  up  the  Middle  West.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Sweden  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  same  movement  which  has 
brought  such  prosperity  to  Sweden  has  many 
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adherents  among  Swedish-Americans  in  this 
country. 

When  I  think  of  the  great  epics  in  our  his- 
tory, like  the  Swedish  immigration  of  a 
century  ago,  I  am  reminded  again  of  the 
source  of  our  strength  as  a  nation.  Early 
setders  in  the  United  States  came  here  to 
escape  harsh  restrictions  on  personal  liber- 
ties in  their  homelands,  or  to  find  economic 
opportunity.  Here  the  people  were  proud 
to  be  democratic,  and  they  looked  on  in- 
dividual liberty  as  something  sacred.  The 
law  recognized  no  aristocracy,  and  a  man 
was  respected  according  to  his  own  merits. 
The  rights  of  the  little  man  were  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  rights  of  the  big  man. 

And  we  must  fight  today  to  see  that 
America  stays  that  way. 

Since  the  days  of  the  first  setders,  America 
has  been  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  victims  of 
oppression  everywhere.  The  best  fighters 
for  freedom  have  brought  to  us  their  talents, 
their  ideals,  and  their  labors.  They  have 
helped  this  great  country  to  grow  and  to 
become  a  world  power  both  in  strength  and 
in  moral  leadership. 

Today,  persecution  and  oppression  again 
cause  a  new  group  to  seek  homes  in  foreign 
lands.  They  are  innocent  victims  of  the 
war.  They  are  the  displaced  persons  in 
Europe. 

Their  present  situation  is  a  result  of  World 
War  II.  As  the  Nazis  swept  over  Europe, 
they  uprooted  millions  of  people  and  sent 
them  ofl  to  serve  in  a  Nazi  war  machine  or 
to  suffer  in  concentration  camps.  Millions 
of  these  victims  were  killed.  Many  of  those 
who  remained  when  Europe  was  liberated 
have  returned  to  their  former  homes. 

But  more  than  3  years  after  V-E  Day, 
there  are  still  800,000  displaced  persons  liv- 
ing in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  These 
people  are  the  heroes  of  democracy — and 
that  is  the  reason  they  cannot  go  back  home. 
They  are  anti-Communist.    They  hate  to- 


talitarian governments.  Originally  they 
came  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, the  Ukraine,  and  Yugoslavia.  All  of 
us  know  only  too  well  why  anti-Communists 
cannot  safely  go  back  to  those  countries. 

Look  at  the  reward  these  people  are  get- 
ting for  their  opposition  to  communism! 
Most  of  them  are  living  in  camps  under  con- 
ditions that  violate  all  the  principles  of  free- 
dom that  are  dear  to  them  and  to  us.  They 
have  no  homes.  Few  of  them  have  jobs. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  future  holds 
no  hope  for  them  or  their  children. 

They  are  being  given  temporary  shelter 
by  the  International  Refugee  Organization. 
The  United  States  is,  as  it  should  be,  the 
largest  contributor  to  this  organization. 
But  the  present  arrangement  offers  no  per- 
manent solution.  These  people  and  their 
children  cannot  be  regarded  indefinitely  as 
wards  of  international  charity.  We  must 
help  them  to  become  self-supporting.  We 
must  not  go  on  maintaining  this  barren, 
fruitless  life  for  people  who  want  to  work 
and  who  are  qualified  to  work.  They  are 
young.  Most  of  them  are  skilled  workers. 
Their  skills  are  badly  needed  in  every  coun- 
try, especially  our  own.  They  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  settle  in  permanent  homes 
and  live  like  human  beings,  so  they  can 
make  their  full  contribution  to  society  as 
useful  citizens. 

This  is  not  solely  an  American  problem. 
It  is  a  world  problem.  But  we  must  do  our 
part.  Other  nations  have  already  provided 
homes  for  some  of  these  displaced  persons, 
but  there  is  no  prospect  that  all  of  them  will 
be  able  to  get  a  new  start  in  life  unless  the 
United  States  accepts  its  fair  share. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Congress  to 
permit  a  substantial  number  of  displaced 
persons  to  enter  this  country  as  immigrants. 
Some  of  the  legislation  for  this  purpose 
which  the  Congress  is  considering  sets  limits 
and  quotas  on  countries  and  occupations. 
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These  are  crippling  amendments.  They 
work  unfair  discrimination  against  groups 
which  are  already  represented  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  have  helped  to  make  it  great. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon  enact 
displaced  persons  legislation,  and  enact  it 
without  any  qualifications  which  would  de- 
part from  our  established  American 
principles. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  it  is  not  they  who  are  waiting.  It  is  not 
I  who  am  waiting,  but  young  people  and 
little  children  whose  hope  for  a  life  of  free- 
dom and  equality  is  getting  dimmer  with 
every  day  that  passes. 

Freedom  and  equality  are  among  the 
greatest  of  human  aspirations.  They  are 
universal  to  all  mankind,  but  they  have 
their  greatest  fulfillment  in  our  own  coun- 
try. To  Americans,  they  will  never  be  re- 
mote ideals,  but  something  to  work  for  and 
be  close  to  every  day. 

Americans  rightly  expect  that  their  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  a  friendly,  vigilant 
protector  of  these  ideals.  This  is  a  primary 
duty  of  government,  which  I,  for  one,  ac- 
cept gladly.  To  discharge  this  duty  re- 
quires each  of  us  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  our  ideals  against  all  who  would  alter 
or  weaken  them,  whether  from  within  the 
country  or  from  without,  whether  the  harm 
comes  from  willful  destruction  or  from  mis- 
guided enthusiasm. 

The  American  people  are  righdy  con- 
cerned these  days  about  the  attack  on  our 
ideals  by  international  communism.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  country,  and  recently 
we  have  been  hearing  some  people  say  that 
the  way  to  avoid  the  danger  of  communism 
in  the  United  States  is  to  pass  a  law — a  law, 
for  example,  to  check  certain  kinds  of  po- 
litical activity.  Some  people  think  you  can 
combat  communism  by  outlawing  the  Com- 
munist Party. 


It  seems  to  me  that  such  proposals  miss 
the  point  entirely. 

You  cannot  stop  the  spread  of  an  idea  by 
passing  a  law  against  it. 

You  cannot  stamp  out  communism  by 
driving  it  underground. 

You  can  prevent  communism  by  more  and 
better  democracy. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
the  menace  of  communism  is  not  the  activi- 
ties of  a  few  foreign  agents  or  the  political 
activities  of  a  few  isolated  individuals.  The 
menace  of  communism  lies  primarily  in 
those  areas  of  American  life  where  the 
promise  of  democracy  remains  unfulfilled. 

If  some  of  our  people  are  living  in  slum 
housing,  and  nothing  is  done  about  it,  that 
is  an  invitation  to  communism. 

If  some  of  our  people  are  forced  to  work 
at  substandard  wages,  and  nothing  is  done 
about  it,  that  is  an  invitation  to  communism. 

If  some  of  our  people  are  arbitrarily  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  or  deprived  of  other 
basic  rights,  and  nothing  is  done  about  it, 
that  is  an  invitation  to  communism. 

If  some  of  our  people  do  not  have  proper 
medical  care,  or  opportunities  for  a  good 
education,  or  adequate  assistance  in  time  of 
sickness,  or  unemployment,  or  old  age,  and 
nothing  is  done  about  it,  that  is  an  invitation 
to  communism. 

And  finally,  if  high  prices  are  depriving 
some  of  our  people  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  nothing  is  done  about  it,  that  is  an 
invitation  to  communism. 

Communism  succeeds  only  when  there  is 
weakness,  or  misery,  or  despair.  It  cannot 
succeed  in  a  strong  and  healthy  society.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  with  our  help, 
have  checked  the  spread  of  communism  by 
working  together  to  build  up  their  econo- 
mies, improve  the  welfare  of  their  peoples, 
and  so  strengthen  themselves.  If  they  can 
meet  and  defeat  communism  on  its  own 
ground,  certainly  we  can  do  it  here. 
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Let  us  adopt  legislation  that  will  provide 
our  citizens  with  the  homes  they  need,  the 
opportunity  for  universal  good  health  and 
universal  free  schooling,  the  extension  of 
social  security,  the  full  rights  of  citizenship, 
an  equal  chance  for  good  jobs  at  fair  wages, 
and  a  brake  on  inflation  that  will  hold  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  wages  at  a  high 
level. 

This  is  the  method  of  democracy.  These 
are  the  goals  of  abundance.  A  nation  which 
reaches  these  goals  will  never  succumb  to  the 
evils  of  communism. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  reach  these 
goals.  No  foreign  agents  will  succeed  in 
slowing  us  down  on  our  forward  march. 
The  record  shows  that  we  are  thoroughly 
able  to  protect  ourselves  from  foreign  agents. 
During  the  recent  war,  they  failed  to  inter- 
rupt vital  production  or  to  perform  a  single 
important  act  of  sabotage.  We  have  on  the 
books  good  laws  to  deal  with  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs, and  we  have  the  machinery  in  our 
security  forces  to  protect  us  from  their 
activities. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  challenge  of 
communism.  It  is  a  challenge  to  everything 
we  believe  in.  Communism  exalts  the  state 
and  degrades  the  individual;  communism 
holds  that  the  individual  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end;  communism  holds  that  the  duty  of 
the  individual  is  to  conform  to  the  state's 
definition  of  what  is  good  for  him. 

This  we  are  against.  We  must  resist  it, 
and  we  must  provide  aid  and  hope  to  those 
in  the  world  who  resist  it.  But  we  cannot 
resist  it  with  our  full  strength  unless  we  all 
work  for  the  success  of  our  democracy  con- 


tinually and  reaffirm  our  faith  in  that  democ- 
racy. 

We  believe  in  human  freedom  and  human 
equality,  and  it  is  that  belief  which  makes 
us  strong  today.  We  inherit  that  belief  from 
the  pioneers — Swedish  and  others — who 
settled  this  great  Nation.  We  also  inherit 
from  them  the  lesson  that  it  takes  hard  work, 
and  lots  of  it,  if  the  practice  of  our  daily  lives 
is  to  live  up  to  our  principles. 

Here  on  the  prairies  of  the  Middle  West  is 
a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  this  philos- 
ophy. The  abundance  we  enjoy  here  was 
created  out  of  the  riches  of  the  soil  and  out 
of  the  labor  of  the  men  who  work  it,  and, 
above  all,  out  of  American  faith.  This  faith 
has  enabled  people  from  many  lands  to  come 
together,  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  learn  to 
respect  each  other  as  individuals. 

We  are  a  diverse  people,  and  in  this  di- 
versity we  have  great  strength.  We  have 
room  for  differences  and  room  for  disagree- 
ment. Part  of  our  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  human  being  is  the  respect  for  his  right 
to  be  different.  That  means  different  in 
background,  different  in  his  beliefs,  different 
in  his  customs,  different  in  his  name,  and 
different  in  his  religion. 

That  is  true  Americanism;  that  it  true 
democracy.    It  is  the  source  of  our  strength. 

It  is  the  basis  of  our  faith  in  the  future. 

It  is  our  hope,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  the  Chicago 
Stadium.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Vilas 
Johnson,  General  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Swedish 
Pioneer  Centennial,  Dwight  H.  Green,  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  Martin  H.  Kennelly,  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 
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[i.]  Omaha,  Nebraska  (At  the  dedication 
of  the  War  Memorial,  2:15  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  of  Omaha,  distinguished 
guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  happy  that  I  am  present  today  to 
assist  in  the  dedication  of  this  Memorial  to 
the  war  dead  of  Douglas  County.  I  am 
somewhat  personally  interested  in  this  dedi- 
cation. I  understand  it  is  to  be  the  custom 
to  plant  a  tree  for  each  war  hero  from  this 
county  in  this  park. 

A  tree  has  been  planted  to  the  son  of  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  First  World  War 
who  served  with  me  in  France — ^Eddie 
McKim,  Jr. 

Eddie  was  a  fine  boy.  I  knew  him  from 
birth  until  the  day  he  sailed  away. 

All  the  boys  and  all  the  girls,  and  all  the 
men  and  all  the  women  who  made  a  contri- 
bution to  the  winning  of  this  war  did  it 
because  they  had  an  ideal.  They  believed, 
and  I  believe,  that  that  ideal  is  a  peace  in  the 
world  for  all  the  world,  and  the  fundamen- 
tals of  that  peace,  as  I  said  yesterday  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  are  based  on  three  things.  We 
must  make  the  United  Nations  continue  to 
work,  and  to  be  a  going  concern,  to  see  that 
difficulties  between  nations  may  be  settled 
just  as  we  setde  difficulties  between  States 
here  in  the  United  States.  When  Kansas 
and  Colorado  fall  out  over  the  waters  in  the 
Arkansas  River,  they  don't  go  to  war  over  it, 
they  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  matter  is  settled  in  a  just  and 
honorable  way. 

There  is  not  a  difficulty  in  the  whole  world 
that  cannot  be  settled  in  exacdy  the  same  way 
in  a  world  court. 

If  we  make  this  peace  what  these  young 
men  who  died  believed  it  would  be,  they 
will  not  have  died  in  vain. 


And  with  this  memorial  ever  before  you, 
you  in  Douglas  County  can  always  look  for- 
ward to  the  accomplishment  of  that  ideal. 

And  I  am  sure  you  will. 

[2.]  Boys  Town,  Nebraska  (3:05  p.m.) 

Father  Walsh,  Mayor  of  Boys  Town,  and 
citizens  of  Boys  Town: 

This  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me,  to 
pay  a  return  visit  to  this  wonderful  city. 
I  have  been  here  many  years  ago,  and  I  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  Monsignor  Flan- 
agan. I  never  called  him  anything  but 
Father  Flanagan,  and  I  shall  always  think 
of  him  as  Father  Flanagan.  I  was  in  the 
White  House  when  he  called  on  me,  just 
before  he  started  for  Europe,  and  we  had  a 
long  conversation  about  the  welfare  of  the 
world  and  its  future.  And  I  requested  him 
to  prepare  for  me  a  report  on  Austria  and 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  those  countries  he 
intended  to  visit.  He  got  a  chance  to  prepare 
the  Austrian  report,  and  I  received  it  today. 
Unfortunately,  the  others  were  not  prepared. 

The  country  and  the  world  lost  a  real 
citizen,  and  a  man  who  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  this  great  republic, 
when  Father  Flanagan  passed  on  to  Heaven. 

You  young  men  are  extremely  lucky  to  be 
citizens  of  Boys  Town.  You  are  just  the 
right  age  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  great 
republic  of  yours.  Don't  let  anybody  tell 
you  that  there  are  no  more  opportunities. 
There  are  more  and  greater  opportunities 
now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  greatest 
age  that  man  has  ever  seen,  and  you  are  the 
right  age  to  help  implement  that,  and  make 
it  work. 

Look  forward  to  the  future  as  the  greatest 
that  the  world  has  ever  faced.   We  are  work- 
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ing  heroically  and  manfully  for  world  peace 
that  will  be  permanent  and  that  will  be  last- 
ing.   We  are  going  to  get  that  peace. 

You  know,  in  1920  Almighty  God  in- 
tended this  country  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  the  world,  which  it  would  not  assume — 
which  it  shirked.  This  brought  on  another 
cataclysm. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  necessity — 
with  the  leadership  which  we  were  intended 
to  take  in  1920.  If  we  are  successful  in  that 
leadership — and  we  are  going  to  be  success- 
ful in  it — your  future  is  assured. 


I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
pleasant  day  I  have  had  here,  for  the  choir 
singing,  and  for  the  presents  for  Mrs.  Tru- 
man, and  for  Margaret,  and  for  me.  I  shall 
treasure  them  all  my  life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  5  the 
President  referred  to  Val  Peterson,  Governor  of 
Nebraska,  Glenn  Cunningham,  Mayor  of  Omaha, 
Edward  D.  McKim,  Jr.,  whose  father  served  with 
Mr.  Truman  in  Battery  D,  129th  Field  Artillery, 
Father  Edmond  C.  Walsh,  Acting  Director  of  Boys 
Town,  Eddie  Dunn,  student  mayor  of  the  school, 
and  Msgr.  E.  J.  Flanagan,  founder  of  Boys  Town. 


T17    Address  in  Omaha  at  the  Reunion  of  the  35th  Division. 
]une  5,  1948 


Mr.  Chairmen,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  back  again  tonight 
w^ith  the  men  of  the  35th  Division — one  of 
the  greatest  fighting  outfits  this  country  ever 
had! 

It  is  good  to  meet  again  with  old  friends 
who  were  my  buddies  in  the  First  World 
War.  I  am  proud,  also,  to  meet  the  young 
men  who  brought  new  glory  to  the  Division 
in  the  Second  World  War. 

The  story  of  the  35th  Division  is  to  me 
an  example  of  one  of  the  finest  features  of 
our  democracy.  This  was  a  National  Guard 
division.  Here  were  trained  civilians,  ready 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  their  country. 
When  the  need  arose,  these  men,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  National  Guardsmen  through- 
out the  Nation,  answered  the  call — and  an- 
swered on  time.  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  National  Guard  won  the  war.  But 
I  will  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  components 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  story  would  have 
been  quite  different. 

You  and  I  have  shared  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  defense  of  our  country.    Now 


that  the  fighting  is  over,  we  have  an  equally 
great  privilege  to  serve  in  another  cause.  In 
time  of  war,  we  worked  together  for  victory. 
Now  we  must  work  together  to  secure  the 
peace  and  the  blessings  which  that  victory 
has  made  possible. 

This  time,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
tragic  events  that  followed  the  First  World 
War  are  not  repeated.  Looking  back,  the 
mistakes  that  were  made  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  First  World  War  are  so  obvious,  and 
their  consequences  were  so  terrible,  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  repeating  them. 

Fortunately,  we  have  learned  from  that 
bitter  experience.  After  the  First  World 
War,  the  chief  hope  for  keeping  the  peace 
was  the  League  of  Nations — the  great  dream 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  But  shortsighted  men 
in  the  United  States  Senate  blocked  our  entry 
into  that  League,  and  it  never  recovered 
from  that  blow. 

This  time,  the  United  States  took  a  leading 
part  in  organizing  the  United  Nations.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  it  has  had,  the  United 
Nations  is  working.  And  we  are  deter- 
mined to  make  it  succeed ! 

In  addition  to  learning  that  we  must  co- 
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operate  with  other  nations  to  keep  the  peace, 
we  have  learned  something,  also,  about  how 
to  maintain  our  prosperity  at  home — at  least, 
most  of  us  have.  As  a  result  of  the  boom  and 
bust  of  the  1920's  and  the  1930's,  we  have 
learned  that  the  welfare  of  our  people  cannot 
be  divided.  The  farmer,  the  workingman, 
and  the  businessman  must  prosper  together, 
or  they  go  down  together. 

At  present  we  are  all  busy  and  our  econ- 
omy is  prosperous.  But  that  prosperity  can 
be  lost  if  we  fail  to  safeguard  it.  Right  now 
it  is  threatened  by  inflation  and  by  the  high 
prices  which  are  causing  real  hardship  to 
millions  of  our  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  prosperity  can  be 
maintained  and  greatly  increased  if  we  act 
with  vision  and  with  courage.  This  is  essen- 
tial for  our  own  comfort  and  well-being.  It 
is  essential  also  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  recovery  of  other 
nations,  to  help  secure  world  peace. 

Consequently,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  real 
urgency  that  I  speak  to  you  tonight  about 
one  element  of  our  economy,  one  which  is 
fundamental  to  all  the  rest.  That  is  agri- 
culture in  this  United  States. 

You  remember  what  happened  to  the 
farmers  shortly  after  the  First  World  War? 
I'm  sure  most  of  you  do.  The  farmers  were 
hit  by  a  disastrous  slump.  I  ran  a  600-acre 
farm,  which  I  was  running  myself  with  my 
brother.  Then  I  went  into  business  with  a 
buddy,  and  you  all  know  what  happened  to 
me  in  that  slump  of  1921! 

In  those  years  of  farm  depression,  farmers 
could  not  sell  their  crops  for  a  decent  price, 
they  could  not  pay  for  the  equipment  they 
needed,  they  could  not  provide  a  decent  liv- 
ing for  their  families.  In  many  cases  they 
even  lost  their  farms  and  were  evicted  from 
their  homes  because  they  could  not  keep  up 
the  unequal  struggle. 

The  fact  that  farmers  were  unable  to  re- 
cover fully  from  this  slump  helped  to  bring 


on  the  Great  Depression  of  the  early  1930's 
and  carried  everybody — ^farmers,  workers, 
and  businessmen — down  together.  We  can't 
let  that  happen  again,  and  if  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  it  won't  happen  again! 

Since  the  dismal  period  of  the  1920's  and 
the  early  30's,  farmers  and  the  Government 
have  cooperated  in  what  can  truly  be  called 
the  rebirth  of  American  agriculture. 

Now,  most  of  the  Nation's  farmers  are 
enjoying  the  best  financial  position  they  have 
ever  known.  Cash  farm  income  last  year 
reached  a  record  high  level  of  more  than 
$30  billion.  In  1932  it  was  $4,700  million. 
Farm  mortgage  debt  has  dropped  25  percent 
since  1941.  Bank  deposits  and  savings  of 
farmers  are  $22  billion,  the  highest  in  our 
history.  In  1932  you  were  afraid  to  go  into 
a  bank  if  you  had  any  deposits  to  make,  be- 
cause you  were  afraid  it  would  blow  up  in 
your  face.  In  the  last  3  years  we  haven't  had 
a  single  bank  failure  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  present  agricultural  prosperity 
is  due  partly  to  special  factors  in  the  postwar 
situation,  the  sound  farm  legislation  which 
has  been  adopted  since  1932  provides  a  much 
better  basis  for  sustained  agricultural  pros- 
perity than  we  have  ever  had  before.  If  you 
think  back  for  a  minute  to  1932,  you'll  re- 
member that  we  then  had  no  soil  conserva- 
tion program,  no  price  support  program,  no 
school  lunch  program,  only  a  limited  re- 
search program.  In  the  years  since  that 
time,  we  have  built  up  these  and  other  valu- 
able farm  programs,  until  today  there  is  a 
solid  basis  for  further  agricultural  progress. 

But  even  though  most  of  our  farmers  are 
better  off  than  they  have  ever  been  before, 
farmers  are  concerned  lest  a  sudden  change 
may  result  in  the  bottom  falling  out  of  agri- 
cultural prices,  as  it  did  in  1921. 

The  American  farmer  has  done  a  great 
production  job  during  and  since  the  war. 
That  is  the  greatest  agricultural  production 
job  in  the  history  of  the  world.    In  spite  of 
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shortages  of  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  and 
many  other  materials,  he  has  stepped  up 
farm  output  to  meet  our  needs.  This  was  an 
essential  contribution  to  winning  the  war, 
and  to  helping  worldwide  recovery  after  the 
war.  Our  farmers  have  earned  the  right  to 
real  protection  against  a  postwar  slump. 

We  need  not — and  we  must  not — allow 
an  agricultural  depression  to  happen.  This 
is  part  of  a  larger  problem — that  of  prevent- 
ing general  economic  depressions.  I  believe 
that  we  should  use  every  power  and  resource 
of  the  Government  to  maintain  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  throughout  the  whole  economy.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  most  vital  part  of  this  effort  must 
be  directed  toward  meeting  agricultural 
problems. 

We  need  action,  and  action  now,  to  make 
sure  that  our  farmers  hold  the  gains  they 
have  made  since  1932,  and  that  we  move 
forward  with  the  job  of  providing  future 
organized,  sustained,  realistic  abundance  for 
American  agriculture. 

We  should  also  be  deeply  concerned  about 
the  many  farm  families  who  are  not  sharing 
fairly  in  the  progress  of  American  life. 

In  far  too  many  farm  communities,  hous- 
ing, medical  services,  and  educational  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate.  Some  farmers  are 
isolated  by  poor  roads.  Some  still  do  not 
have  electricity. 

Here  again  we  need  action,  and  action 
now,  so  that  more  farm  areas  will  have  better 
housing,  adequate  health  services,  good 
schools  and  good  roads,  electricity,  and  all 
the  other  benefits  of  modern  living. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  definite  part  to  play  in  building  for  lasting 
agricultural  prosperity  and  in  assisting  farm 
areas  to  obtain  better  living  standards.  The 
sound  and  far-reaching  agricultural  legisla- 
tion we  now  have  constitutes  an  excellent 
basis  for  continued  progress.  But  we  do 
need  a  number  of  extensions  and  improve- 


ments in  our  present  farm  programs. 

First,  the  Congress  should  provide  a  per- 
manent system  of  flexible  price  supports  for 
agricultural  commodities.  For  the  benefit 
of  farmers  and  the  whole  Nation,  we  need 
price  support  legislation  which  will  assure 
reasonable  stability  of  farm  income  while 
encouraging  desirable  adjustments  in  pro- 
duction. 

Wartime  legislation  for  price  support  pro- 
grams will  expire  next  December.  It  must 
be  replaced.  Farmers  right  now  don't  know 
what  to  expect  in  case  of  crops  that  go  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  year,  including  the  im- 
portant winter  wheat  crop. 

I  believe  that  the  American  farmer  has  the 
right  to  expect  his  Government  to  prevent 
prices  of  farm  commodities  from  falling  to 
ruinous  levels. 

I  believe  also  that  the  entire  Nation  should 
be  protected  against  the  wide  swings  in  farm 
prices  that  have  contributed  in  the  past  to 
economic  insecurity  for  us  all. 

A  second  important  program  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  agriculture  is  that  of 
soil  conservation.  Our  present  soil  conserva- 
tion program  must  be  vigorously  supported 
and  rapidly  extended. 

We  have  been  preaching  conservation  in 
this  country  for  more  than  40  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  1930's  that  we  began  to 
make  important  progress  in  conserving  the 
soil — the  most  basic  of  all  our  resources.  To- 
day, the  soil  conservation  program  is  going 
strong.  We  have  come  to  realize  more  and 
more  the  vital  necessity  for  protecting  the 
thin  layer  of  topsoil  which  sustains  our  na- 
tional life.  Throughout  the  country,  farm- 
ers have  organized  2,000  soil  conservation 
districts  to  push  this  work  forward,  and  the 
operators  of  nearly  3  million  farms  are  co- 
operating today  in  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program. 

But  I  don't  think  we  should  be  satisfied 
until  every  acre  of  farmland  in  the  United 
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States  is  being  properly  managed  so  that  its 
fertility  will  be  permanently  maintained. 
We  must  not,  through  ignorance  or  mis- 
guided economy,  lose  any  more  of  our  vital 
soil  resources. 

You  know  what  I  think?  A  large  part  of 
the  fertile  topsoil  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  and  Kansas  is  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River  trying  to  make  an- 
other county  for  Louisiana,  and  we  mustn't 
let  that  keep  up! 

As  a  third  element  of  major  importance  to 
agricultural  prosperity,  we  must  take  steps 
to  maintain  adequate  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  to  improve  the  methods  of  dis- 
tributing them  to  consumers. 

The  principal  market  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts is  here  at  home,  among  the  American 
people.  The  best  assurance  of  farm  pros- 
perity, therefore,  is  general  prosperity  for 
the  whole  country. 

But,  aside  from  doing  all  it  can  to  assure 
general  prosperity,  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  specific  steps  to  maintain  strong 
and  steady  farm  markets.  For  example,  we 
need  to  press  forward  with  our  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  uses  for  farm  products. 
We  must  also  continue  to  take  steps,  in  co- 
operation with  other  governments,  to  en- 
courage export  markets  for  many  of  our  im- 
portant farm  commodities. 

American  farmers  cannot  expect  to  be 
prosperous  if  our  trade  with  other  nations 
is  strangled  by  high  tariffs  or  other  trade 
barriers.  In  this  regard,  the  most  important 
step  we  can  take  is  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  3  years  in  its 
present  form. 

The  bill  that  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  has  been  amended  to  death.  Just 
as  well  repeal  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments and  go  back  to  Hawley-Smoot,  be- 
cause that's  what  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Con- 
gress would  like  to  do. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity,  also,  to  de- 


velop programs  which  will  help  to  assure 
stable  markets  for  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  at  the  same  time  will  improve  the  health 
and  diets  of  our  people.  Excellent  school 
lunch  program  which  has  been  worked  out 
in  recent  years,  for  example,  should  be  ex- 
tended and  strengthened. 

I  believe  that  we  should  also  start  now  to 
develop  a  practical  plan  for  safeguarding  the 
diets  of  low-income  families.  We  should 
have  such  a  plan  ready  all  the  time  on  a 
standby  basis,  to  be  put  into  operation  on 
short  notice  in  case  of  need.  We  must  never 
again  allow  Americans  to  go  hungry  while 
agricultural  surpluses  are  going  to  waste. 

Both  farmers  and  consumers  will  be 
helped  by  continued  improvements  in  the 
distribution  of  farm  commodities.  We  all 
have  the  right  to  expect  reasonable  efficiency 
and  minimum  of  waste  in  processing,  trans- 
porting, and  distributing  farm  products. 
And  we  have  the  right  to  expect  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  commodities  and  the  price 
the  consumer  must  pay  for  them. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  encourage  farm 
cooperatives.  Cooperatives  have  proved 
their  usefulness  and  their  right  of  survival 
in  a  free  enterprise  system.  But  they  are 
now  under  heavy  attack.  Some  people, 
through  selfishness  or  lack  of  foresight,  seek 
to  destroy  cooperatives  or  to  limit  their 
effectiveness.  We  must  stand  firm  against 
these  attacks. 

I  have  spoken  of  price  supports,  and  soil 
conservation,  and  the  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. The  fourth  major  element  which 
I  believe  should  continue  to  be  a  part  of  our 
national  agricultural  program  is  this:  The 
Federal  Government  should  assist  farmers 
in  meeting  special  problems  of  their  occupa- 
tion, just  as  it  gives  assistance  to  other  great 
segments  of  our  population. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress,  for 
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example,  measures  to  provide  better  health 
services  to  farm  communities,  and  measures 
to  help  farm  families  get  better  houses. 
Better  roads  should  be  provided  in  many 
agricultural  areas.  We  should  go  forv^ard 
w^ith  rural  electrification  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  blessings  of  electricity — 
and  they  are  real  blessings — to  the  farms 
which  they  have  not  yet  reached. 

All  the  measures  I  have  been  discussing 
tonight  are  sound,  practical  steps  needed  to 
assure  the  future  v^elfare  of  American  agri- 
culture. They  represent  no  great  change  in 
our  national  policy,  but  instead  are  designed 
to  improve  and  build  upon  the  sound 
foundation  v^t  already  have. 

A  number  of  measures  I  have  been  talking 
about  need  to  be  enacted  into  law.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  8oth  Congress,  in  Janu- 
ary 1947,  I  have  been  recommending  action 
on  this  necessary  legislation.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  presented  the  program  in 
detail  to  the  Congress  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. The  Congress  has  considered  it,  and 
studied  it,  and  weighed  it,  and  pondered  it. 
But  the  Congress  has  not  acted  upon  it. 

We  must  not  give  up  hope,  however. 
There  is  still  time  for  Congress  to  act.  I  am 
sure  that  American  farmers  join  me  in  the 
wish  that  the  Congress  will  not  leave  Wash- 
ington without  passing  the  farm  legislation 
we  need. 

Here  in  Nebraska  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  a  primary  election.  A  lot  of  prominent 
politicians  were  interested  in  the  outcome  of 


that  election.  It  happens  that  Nebraska  is 
justly  famous  as  a  great  independent  farm 
State,  in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  region 
of  the  Middle  West — ^the  breadbasket  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  So,  these  prominent 
poHticians  got  the  idea  that  they  should  come 
out  here  to  Nebraska  and  make  farm 
speeches.    And  that's  what  they  did. 

They  came  and  said  they  were  for  the 
farmers;  they  said  they  were  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram; they  said  they  were  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  needed  for  a  farm  program. 
Now,  I  must  confess  to  you  that  these  same 
politicians  have  great  influence  with  the 
present  Congress.  So,  I  think  we  might 
properly  ask,  "Why  doesn't  Congress  act?" 

Now  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  question.  I 
believe  the  time  has  passed  when  a  man  can 
be  for  a  farm  program  in  the  West  and 
against  a  farm  program  when  he  is  back 
East.  If  everybody  is  in  favor  of  a  farm 
program,  now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  act 
upon  it. 

We  have  it  within  our  power  to  bring 
sound  and  lasting  prosperity  to  our  farms 
and  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  here 
in  our  own  country  and  in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  course  we  must  follow  to  build 
for  our  future  and  to  make  our  full  contribu- 
tion to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:15  p.m.  in  the 
Ak-sar-ben  Coliseum  in  Omaha.  His  opening  words 
"Mr.  Chairmen"  referred  to  Edward  D.  McKim  and 
Robert  A.  Drum,  who  served  as  cochairmen  of  the 
reunion.  The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide 
radio  broadcast. 


118    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming.    ]une  6,  1948 

[i.]  Grand  Island,  Nebraska  (Rear  plat-  I  appreciate  most  highly  your  cordiality 

form,  10:05  ^'i^O  a^d  your  welcome  to  this  town.    I  am  not  in 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  citizens  of  this  great  city  the  habit  of  making  speeches  on  Sunday  of 

of  Grand  Island:  any  kind,  but  I  couldn't,  to  save  my  life. 
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refuse  to  say  to  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
all  this  hospitality.  This  goes  to  show  that 
the  Middle  West  is  the  most  hospitable  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  was 
raised  in  the  Middle  West,  and  I  know. 

I  appreciate  this  peace  pipe  and  plaque 
from  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska,  and 
what  it  says  on  there,  "Peace  to  All.  The 
Sioux  Indians  of  Nebraska." 

I  can  use  this  sugar.  I  understand  it  came 
out  of  the  first  beet  sugar  mill  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  trouble  with  it  is  there 
isn't  enough  of  it. 

Now  I'll  see  what's  in  this  box.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  pair  of  spurs.  I  want  to  see 
what  they  look  like. 

Voice:  Put  them  on,  Harry! 

If  that's  what  I  need,  that's  what  I'm  going 
to  do. 

These  spurs  are  wonderful.  When  I  get 
them  on,  I  can  take  the  Congress  to  town. 
Give  them  a  trial,  just  as  soon  as  I  get  back 
to  Washington. 

My  daughter  and  Mrs.  Truman  are  very 
appreciative  of  your  reception  to  them  and 
for  the  beautiful  flowers  and  everything;  and 
I  hope  sometime  or  other  it  may  be  possible 
for  me  to  come  to  Grand  Island  and  discuss 
the  issues  before  the  country  with  you.  I 
can't  do  it  this  morning,  much  to  my  regret. 

[2.]  Kearney,  Nebraska   (Rear  platform, 
11:45  a.m.) 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  speeches  of  any  sort  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  I  couldn't  help  but  say  to  you 
that  I  appreciate  most  highly  the  cordial 
reception  which  you  have  given  me  and  my 
family  here  today. 

We  had  a  most  wonderful  service  over  at 
the  Baptist  Church  and  a  sermon  that  I  wish 
all  of  you  could  have  heard.  It  would  have 
done  you  good.    And  I  hope  that  sometime 


you  will  hear  that  sermon  and  that  you  will 
practice  it  after  you  have  heard  it. 

Thanks  a  lot.  I  hope  I  can  come  back  to 
Kearney  sometime  when  I  am  not  in  such 
a  hurry. 

[3.]  North  Platte,  Nebraska  (Rear  plat- 
form, 1:40  p.m.) 

I  have  an  idea  that  General  Miltonberger 
has  not  recuperated  from  the  35th  Division 
reunion  in  Omaha  yet.  He  told  me  a  story 
yesterday  that  I  think  was  very  good.  Gen- 
eral Miltonberger  was  in  the  35th  Division, 
and  he  was  afterwards  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  in  Washington.  I  have 
known  him  a  long  time.  He  told  me  that 
story  out  of  this  reunion.  There  are  always 
stories  at  every  reunion. 

He  said  he  was  going  up  to  the  front  and 
they  began  to  shell  the  road,  and  he  got 
under  a  tank.  And  there  was  a  private 
under  the  tank  with  his  back  to  him.  And 
after  the  shelling  let  up  a  bit,  why  General 
Miltonberger  said  to  the  young  man,  "That 
was  worse  in  this  war  than  it  was  in  the  last." 
And  the  boy  whirled  around  and  said,  "Were 
you  in  the  last  war.''"  And  the  General  said 
"Yes."  And  the  boy  said,  "You  are  the 
damndest  fool  I  have  ever  seen." 

Well,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  this  wonder- 
ful welcome  that  you  are  giving  me  here  in 
North  Platte,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  discuss  national  and  international  sub- 
jects with  you.  But  I  do  not  make  speeches 
of  any  sort  on  Sunday. 

I  went  to  church  back  in  Kearney  and 
heard  a  good  Baptist  preacher  preach  a  good 
sermon.  And  so  I  hope  that  every  one  of 
you  have  been  to  church  this  morning  and 
that  you  heard  a  good  sermon  and  that  you 
are  going  to  act  on  it. 

Sometime,  when  the  going  gets  a  little 
lighter,  I  will  be  glad  to  come  back  and  dis- 
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cuss  with  you  the  issues  of  the  day,  if  my 
arrangements  committee  will  arrange  it  so 
I  can.  Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  that 
is  done. 

Somebody  told  me  that  there  were  nine 
hundred  Lions  in  town  today.  I  wonder  if 
that  is  true  or  not.  But  if  there  are  nine 
hundred  Lions  here,  you  ought  to  have  some 
cages,  because  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
that  organization.  They  made  me  an  hon- 
orary member  and  gave  me  a  gold  card, 
which  I  thought  very  happily  of,  and  was 
highly  elated  over — ^to  get  that  gold  card.  I 
hope  you  have  a  successful  convention,  and 
I  hope  nobody  gets  clawed. 

Thank  you  again  most  sincerely  for  this 
fine  welcome  you  have  given  me,  and  I  will 
now  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Truman  and  my 
daughter  Margaret. 

[4.]  Sidney,  Nebraska  (Rear  platform,  3:25 
p.m.) 

It  certainly  is  wonderful  to  be  welcomed 
this  way  in  this  wonderful  town  of  Sidney. 

I  wish  it  weren't  Sunday  so  I  could  discuss 
some  of  the  issues  of  the  day  with  you,  but 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  make  political 
speeches  or  speeches  of  any  other  kind  on  a 
Sunday. 

We  got  to  Kearney  this  morning  and  went 
to  church.  I  hope  all  of  you  went  to  church 
today  and  that  you  learned  something  from 
that  trip  to  church,  and  will  act  upon  it 
accordingly. 

It  is  lovely  country  through  which  we  have 
been  going.  I  have  been  across  it  on  several 
occasions — in  an  automobile  and  on  this  rail- 
road. But  I  like  to  go  across  it  again,  and  I 
hope  I  will  have  a  chance  to  come  back  some 
day  and  discuss  with  you  the  things  in  which 
you  are  interested. 

It  almost  overwhelms  me  to  see  all  the 
people  in  western  Nebraska  in  this  town 
today. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  indeed. 

[5.]  Cheyenne,     Wyoming     (Governors 
Mansion,  5:55  p.m.) 

Governor  Hunt,  and  citizens  of  Wyo- 
ming: 

It  certainly  is  a  very  great  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today.  I  received 
an  invitation  from  Governor  Hunt  to  call  on 
him  this  afternoon,  and  I  was  most  happy  to 
accept  it.  I  have  known  him  a  long  time, 
and  I  like  him,  and  I  think  he  is  a  good 
Governor. 

I  have  always  been  very  much  interested 
in  this  great  city.  I  was  here  while  the  war 
was  going  on  in  my  official  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  an  investigating  committee  to  look 
after  some  construction  that  was  going  on 
here.    And  I  found  nothing  wrong. 

I  hope  sometime  I  can  come  back  and  be 
able  to  discuss  the  issues  before  the  country 
with  you.  I  always  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
make  speeches  of  any  kind  on  Sunday.  I 
don't  think  it's  the  proper  day  for  speeches 
that  are  not  of  a  religious  character,  and  since 
I  am  not  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  I  can't  preach 
you  a  sermon. 

But  I  do  appreciate  most  highly  the  cor- 
diality of  your  welcome.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  get  to  see  you,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  stop  in  Cheyenne  long  enough  to  call 
on  your  Governor. 

Again,  I  hope  that  when  I  come  here  I  can 
talk  to  you  straight  from  the  shoulder  on 
certain  things  that  confront  this  country. 

[At  this  point  the  President  was  presented  with  an 
invitation  and  a  hat.    He  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Thank  you  very  much.  The  invitation 
says,  "Mr.  President,  your  many  friends  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  will  be  gready  hon- 
ored if  you  can  attend  the  Cheyenne  Frontier 
Day,  July  27-3  ist,  1948."  I  have  always 
wanted  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  some  day  I 
will  be  able  to  do  it. 
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Now  I  am  going  to  see  just  how  this  hat 
works.    {Putting  it  on,]  That's  all  right. 

[6.]  Laramie,  Wyoming   (Rear  platform, 
8:50  p.m.) 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  see  you  here 
tonight.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  a  few  words  of  greetings.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  political  speeches,  or 
speeches  of  any  other  sort  on  Sunday,  but  I 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  when  I  saw 
all  this  crowd  out  here  to  come  out  and  say 
how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  here. 

I  understand  that  the  Girls  State  is  meet- 
ing here.  If  you  have  elected  a  Governor, 
I  would  be  glad  to  meet  her. 

The  Girls  State,  of  course,  is  a  great  insti- 
tution. We  have  them  back  in  Missouri, 
and  we  have  a  Boys  State  there,  too.  It  is 
an  education  in  government,  and  it  will  be 
very  helpful  to  the  next  generation  in  oper- 
ating the  Government. 

Wyoming  was  the  first  new  State  to  give 
women  the  vote,  and  Wyoming,  I  think, 
had  the  first  woman  State  Governor,  who  is 
now  Director  of  the  Mint.  I  reappointed  her 
the  other  day. 

I  certainly  am  happy  to  see  this  enthusi- 
astic crowd,  and  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  introduce  my  family  to  you. 
Mrs.  Truman — [u/ho  was  introduced],  I 
am  henpecked  by  another  member  of  the 
family,  whom  I  would  like  to  introduce  to 
you — my  daughter  Margaret. 

[7.]  Rawlins,  Wyoming  (Rear  platform,  11 
p.m.) 

This  has  been  a  most  pleasant  trip  from 
Omaha  today.  Nearly  every  city  along  the 
way — it  seems  to  me  all  the  population  of 
the  county  and  the  State  turned  out,  and  I 
feel  very  highly  complimented  at  that.  It 
shows  that  you  want  to  see  what  your  Presi- 


dent looks  like.    And  I  am  glad  you  do. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  Sunday 
speeches.  We  went  to  church  in  Kearney, 
Nebr.,  this  morning,  and  heard  a  good  ser- 
mon. And  if  you  could  abide  by  what  that 
preacher  told  us,  we  would  have  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  more  than  we  have 
now,  and  it  would  be  a  lot  easier  to  live  in. 

I  am  told  that  not  very  far  from  here  we 
are  setting  up  an  experimental  station  on  this 
oil  shale.  I  hope  that  is  a  success,  and  I 
wish  I  could  go  and  see  how  it  works,  but  of 
course,  I  can't.  I  have  always  been  interested 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  Maybe  sometime  be- 
fore this  brawl  is  over  next  November  I  can 
come  back  here  and  discuss  the  issues  of  the 
day  with  you.  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  can 
do  that. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the 
world  is  out  here,  and  I  am  going  to  see  some 
more  of  it  before  long — I  hope. 

Your  Governor  is  in  your  capital  city,  and 
we  went  to  his  house  and  had  a  most  pleas- 
ant visit  with  him  and  the  Governor  of 
Colorado.  We  also  had  a  most  magnificent 
crowd  at  Cheyenne.  It  looked  to  me  as 
though  everybody  in  Wyoming  was  there, 
but  when  I  passed  through  these  other  towns, 
that  was  not  true,  because  there  were  still 
some  of  you  not  in  Cheyenne. 

Mrs.  Truman  and  Margaret  have  had  a 
very  strenuous  day.  They  left  Kansas  City 
last  night  at  midnight,  and  arrived  in  Omaha 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they 
couldn't  stay  up  any  longer.  I  am  sorry 
that  they  are  not  here  to  greet  you.  I  know 
that  they  would  like  very  much  to  see  you, 
and  I  hope  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  cordiality  and  your  hospitality.  I  ap- 
preciate it.  I  love  this  country.  I  have  been 
out  here  time  and  again  in  an  automobile 
and  on  this  railroad,  and  I  never  get  tired 
looking  at  the  scenery,  and  meeting  the 
people. 
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I  have  been  very  lucky  today.  In  Ne- 
braska they  gave  me  a  pair  of  silver  spurs, 
and  I  got  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots.  Later  on 
I  got  a  fifty-dollar  hat  in  Cheyenne,  so  I  am 
ready  to  do  business  now.  And  I  think  that 
when    the    situation    is    finally    developed. 


everybody  will  have  had  a  good  time — in- 
cluding me. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  6  the 
President  referred  to  Ben  Cunningham,  Mayor  of 
Grand  Island,  Maj.  Gen.  Butler  B.  Miltonberger, 
President  of  the  35th  Division  Association,  and 
Lester  C.  Hunt,  Governor  of  Wyoming. 
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[i.]  PocATELLo,  Idaho  (7:50  a.m.) 

Well,  I  can't  tell  you  how  highly  pleased 
I  am  to  see  this  turnout  at  this  time  of  day. 
You  know,  I  am  an  early  riser  myself,  but 
a  lot  of  people  aren't.  I  have  been  up  since 
a  quarter  to  six,  looking  over  this  trail  that 
the  Union  Pacific  follows  up  here,  and  I 
have  been  highly  intrigued  at  what  I  saw. 
Coming  up  that  valley,  I  saw  a  mare 
mothering  a  mule  colt.  Looked  just  like 
Missouri.  And  I  saw  sheep  on  one  side  and 
a  herd  of  cattle  on  the  other,  and  I  can  re- 
member the  day  when  they  couldn't  get  that 
close  together.  You  see,  my  grandfather  on 
one  side  was  strong  on  cattle  and  the  grand- 
father on  the  other  side  was  strong  on  sheep, 
and  they  didn't  get  along  very  well;  but 
through  my  mother  and  father,  and  diplo- 
macy of  the  third  generation,  we  see  that 
they  can  live  together  very  creditably.  And 
that  is  a  good  thing,  I  think. 

I  also  saw  this  mountain  scenery  which  we 
don't  have  in  Missouri.  We  have  some  hills 
down  in  the  south  part  of  the  State  which 
they  call  mountains,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  formation  in  the  United  States,  but 
when  you  get  down  there,  there  aren't  any 
mountains.  There  are  hills  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other,  although  the  elevation  goes 
up  as  high  as  3,000  feet.  I  think  you  are  a 
little  higher  here  than  that. 


I  have  been  looking  over  a  report  that  the 
Interior  Department  has  sent  to  me — sent 
it  to  the  train  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave. 
It  is  really  a  sample  of  the  reports  that  the 
President  is  supposed  to  read  and  study  all 
the  time.  You  know,  I  fool  them — I  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  I  read  them!  I 
think  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  that 
report.  [Holds  up  report]  Look  at  that! 
That  is  only  a  sample!  That  is  only  a 
sample.  That  is  called  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Report.  And  I  have  a  report  like  that 
on  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  on  the 
Colorado  River,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  all  the  coast 
around  the  United  States.  And  I  am  sup- 
posed to  know  all  about  them.  Well,  I  try 
and  get  as  familiar  with  them  as  I  possibly 
can,  and  I  fool  them  sometimes  by  being 
acquainted  with  things  that  they  think  I 
don't  take  time  to  read. 

There  is  a  map  in  here  that  is  most  inter- 
esting. This  is  a  map  of  Idaho  and  the 
Snake  River  Basin,  in  which  it  shows  the 
projects  that  are  already  in  effect  and  those 
that  ought  to  be  in  effect,  and  those  that  are 
partly  in  effect. 

Now,  from  my  viewpoint,  I  have  always 
tried  to  use  as  much  of  the  budget  as  could 
be  distributed  for  that  purpose,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  reclamation  and  power 
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projects.  But  we  have  some  people  in  these 
United  States  who  follow  the  lead  of  Daniel 
Webster  who  didn't  think  the  West  was  any 
good,  who  didn't  think  we  should  do  any- 
thing with  it. 

We  also  have  some  people  in  the  United 
States  who  would  like  to  restore  the  Insull 
era,  when  they  put  the  welfare  of  the  few 
promoters  above  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

That  situation  we  have  to  meet  right  now. 
We  are  faced  with  it  in  this  Congress.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  this  Congress  they  cut  the 
budget  for  the  development  of  these  reclama- 
tion and  power  projects.  They  are  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing  right  now,  and  I  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  save  some  of  the  funds 
that  are  necessary  for  the  developments  set 
out  in  this  Columbia  River  Basin  Report. 

Had  we  had  some  of  those  projects  which 
have  been  pending  for  several  years,  we 
might  to  some  extent  have  alleviated  the 
flood  in  the  Columbia  River  which  caused  so 
much  damage. 

I  am  going  to  go  out  to  look  that  situation 
over.  I  have  looked  over  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.    In  fact,  I  am  familiar  with  it  from 


its  source  to  its  mouth.  I  should  be.  And  I 
am  somewhat  familiar  with  this  situation. 
I  have  been  out  here  time  and  again.  I  have 
been  to  the  Columbia  River  almost  from  its 
mouth  to  the  borderline  of  British  Columbia. 
I  was  out  here  when  they  were  building 
plants  which  are  dependent  on  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  the  Bonneville  Dam.  Had 
we  not  had  that  power  source,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  win  this  war. 

I  want  to  see  this  development  out  here 
and  in  every  other  section  of  the  country 
carried  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as 
a  whole,  and  not  for  a  few  who  want  to 
exploit  the  people. 

I  am  coming  out  here  so  you  can  look  at 
me  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  then 
make  up  your  own  mind  as  to  whether  you 
believe  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  about  your  President. 

I  have  been  in  politics  a  long  time,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  what  they  say  about 
you,  if  it  isn't  so.  If  they  can  prove  it  on  you, 
you  are  in  a  bad  fix  indeed.  They  have 
never  been  able  to  prove  it  on  me. 


120    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Idaho 
and  Montana.    June  8,  1948 


[i.]  Arco,  Idaho  (Rear  platform,  9:50 
a.m.) 

Governor,  Mayor  Marvel,  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Committee: 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  stop  here  this  morning.  It  is  a 
surprise  to  me,  I  didn't  know  it  was  going 
to  happen.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  about  half 
of  Idaho  is  here  this  morning.  I  have  had 
a  very  pleasant  ride — seen  a  lot  of  things  I 
have  never  seen  before.  Got  a  chance  to  see 
some  dry  farming,  some  irrigated  land,  and 


untold  thousands  of  sheep.  I  saw  some  kind 
of  animal  down  here  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road  a  while  ago,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  a  deer  or  an  elk  or  what  it 
was.  It  was  so  far  away,  I  couldn't  recognize 
it.  Probably  couldn't  have  recognized  it  if 
it  had  been  up  close! 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  cordiality  of 
the  reception  that  has  been  given  to  me  in 
the  great  State  of  Idaho,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
meeting  all  of  you  this  morning.    You  are 
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very,  very  kind  to  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
out  and  to  give  me  a  v^elcome  like  this. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  Blackfoot,  Idaho  (Rear  platform, 
11:35  a.m.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  for  me  to  pass 
through  here.  I  have  observed  the  country- 
side on  the  w^ay,  and  I  hope  v^e  can  get  more 
v^^ater  for  this  part  of  the  v^orld,  and  im- 
pound more  water  so  that  you  v^ill  have  more 
to  use. 

I  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  that  very 
subject  not  so  long  ago,  but  they  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  it.  Maybe  w^e  can  v^^ake 
them  up.  That  is  vi^hat  I  hope  to  do  on  this 
trip. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  turnout.    It  is  wonderful. 

[3.]  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  (Rally,  12:25 
p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  most 
highly  that  cordial  reception  and  that  kind 
introduction.  And  I  also  appreciate  very 
much  that  Boy  Scout  shirt  and  the  cards 
and  the  pictures  of  Idaho  which  the  Eagle 
Scout  here  handed  to  me.  He  has  all  the 
badges  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Scout  to  get,  I 
think.  He  is  a  fine  looking  young  man.  I 
understand  you  are  going  to  have  a  Scout 
rally  here  tonight — a  Scout  circus.  I  wish 
I  could  be  present.  You  know,  I  am  the 
Honorary  President  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  getting  a 
chance  to  stop  at  Idaho  Falls.  I  understand 
you  raise  a  lot  of  potatoes  here.  You  also 
have  a  very  loyal  citizenship. 

During  the  war  I  was  up  in  Presque 
Isle,  Maine,  making  an  investigation  of  an 
airfield  up  there,  and  I  heard  that  there  was 
an  Idaho  boy  in  the  guardhouse.    I  inquired 


as  to  why  he  was  in  the  guardhouse.  He 
had  been  on  kitchen  police  and  he  refused 
to  peel  Maine  potatoes. 

I  also  understand  that  you  have  an  indus- 
try here  of  making  potato  flour.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Maine  did  not  have  that  setup  last  year, 
they  could  have  saved  all  those  potatoes. 

This  town  also,  I  am  informed,  has  an 
electric  plant  all  its  own,  the  largest  munici- 
pally-owned hydroelectric  plant  in  the 
country.  I  like  municipally-owned  electric 
plants,  and  I  like  public  power.  I  have  been 
trying  to  improve  the  public  power  situation 
in  the  Northwest.  I  am  not  receiving  very 
strong  cooperation  from  the  Congress.  I 
came  out  here  to  see  if  we  couldn't  needle 
them  a  litde  bit  and  get  some  action  on  some 
of  the  things  that  should  be  done  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

As  I  came  up  here  from  Blackfoot,  I  think 
I  saw  some  of  the  prettiest  country  I  have 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  I  noticed  a  house  out  here 
in  the  west  of  town,  built  in  19 14,  looked  to 
be  in  the  center  of  a  very  prosperous  com- 
munity. And  I  just  wonder  what  this  coun- 
try looked  like  before  we  made  use  of  this 
water.  You  can  see  what  water  can  do  where 
it  is  properly  applied.  That  is  the  reason  I 
am  so  interested  in  public  power  and  in  the 
development  of  the  power  and  water  of  all 
these  great  rivers  in  the  Northwest.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  them  developed  to  the 
extreme  extent. 

The  contribution  which  this  part  of  the 
world  made  to  the  feeding  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  feeding  of  the  world 
after  the  war,  is  beyond  compare  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

I  do  appreciate  this  wonderful  turnout 
here  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everybody  in  Idaho  Falls  is  here.  I  can  look 
both  ways  and  I  can't  see  the  end  of  the 
crowd  on  either  side  of  the  street. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  which 
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you  are  paying  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[4.]     Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  (Rear  platform, 
12:35  p.m.) 

This  wonderful  reception  you  are  giving 
me  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart.  I  just 
told  the  people  up  the  street  that  I  was  glad 
to  be  in  a  town  of  your  reputation.  I  have 
been  told  that  you  have  the  largest  munici- 
pally-owned electric  plant  in  the  country, 
and  that  you  have  the  cheapest  power  here. 
That  is  the  reason  you  can  carry  on  all  these 
great  industries. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  cordiality  of  your  welcome  to  me 
as  President,  and  I  hope  that  sometime  or 
other  I  can  come  back  and  stay  longer  and 
talk  to  you  further,  but  we  are  behind  sched- 
ule. We  had  to  make  so  many  stops  coming 
over  here.  Nearly  every  town  between  here 
and  Sun  Valley,  all  the  people  in  the  towns 
turned  out,  and  I  couldn't  be  discourteous 
to  them  and  I  had  to  stop  and  speak  to  them. 

This  is  certainly  a  welcome  that  I  had  not 
anticipated. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[5.]  Dillon,    Montana    (Rear    platform, 
4:40  p.m.) 

My  goodness,  looks  like  half  the  State  of 
Montana  is  here!  I  didn't  know  I  was  go- 
ing to  stop  in  Dillon.  I  wish  I  had  known 
I  was  going  to  stop  here.  I  never  saw  a  more 
enthusiastic  crowd  on  this  whole  trip. 

I  have  been  having  a  most  interesting  and 
educational  trip  across  the  country.  I  have 
met  a  lot  of  people  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
met  me.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
individually  shake  hands  with  every  one  of 
you.  Of  course  you  know  that  is  absolutely 
impossible  when  the  train  is  only  supposed 
to  stop  a  minute,  but  we  will  see  if  it  won't 


stop  a  little  longer.    They  would  hardly  ever 
go  off  and  leave  the  President  talking. 

I  have  just  been  down  in  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming and  Nebraska  and  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
and  I  find  that  all  the  people  are  exceedingly 
friendly,  and  all  the  people  are  extremely 
anxious  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  their 
President  looks  like,  and  what  he  proposes 
to  do.  And  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  them 
all  along  the  line. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  scenery 
back  here  in  Montana.  When  we  came  into 
it,  I  was  sitting  at  this  back  window  here 
watching  the  land  go  by,  or  the  train  go 
along  past  the  things  that  are  worth  looking 
at.  We  stopped  at  a  little  town  called  Lima 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
people  around  the  train.  The  town  has  only 
500  people,  and  the  whole  500  were  out. 
They  were  kind  enough  to  tell  me  some  of 
the  things  that  they  did.  They  told  me  that 
it  was  a  railroad  town,  not  much  pasture 
land  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  the  great  pastures  in 
Montana  are  in  the  east  of  the  State.  I  know 
something  about  trails.  They  run  up  from 
Texas  and  the  South  when  they  used  to  bring 
grass-fed  cattle.  Now  they  ship  them  in 
trains  from  one  State  to  another  and  it 
doesn't  take  so  much  time  as  it  did  at  the 
time  of  the  trails.  I  also  know  something 
about  Montana's  mining  assets,  and  they  are 
magnificent,  and  I  know  something  about 
Montana's  agricultural  and  irrigation  prob- 
lems, in  which  I  am  vitally  interested,  as  I 
have  said  time  and  again. 

I  think  the  more  of  those  problems  that 
are  consummated,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  country  and  for  the  world.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  production  of  our  agricultural 
Midwest  and  Northwest,  I  don't  know  what 
the  country  and  the  world  would  have  done 
in  this  terrible  war  which  we  have  been 
through. 

You  contributed  to  the  food  and  the  fiber 
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and  the  minerals  that  have  made  it  necessary 
to  win  that  war.  And  now  you  are  making 
that  same  contribution  to  win  the  peace. 
And  of  course  the  most  important  thing 
before  us  now  is  to  win  that  peace.  And 
if  we  can  keep  up  our  production  and 
if  we  can  keep  up  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations,  so  as  to  make  it  work, 
we  are  going  to  have  that  peace,  because  we 
are  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world, 
and  we  want  nothing  but  peace  in  the  world. 
That  is  what  we  fought  the  war  for,  and  we 
don't  want  to  fight  another  one  to  get  that 


peace.  And  if  we  will  support  the  projects 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress,  you  won't 
have  to  fight  that  war. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  wish  I  could 
stay  longer  and  see  more  of  you,  but  I  can't. 
I  have  got  a  definite  date  in  Butte  tonight, 
and  I  must  get  there  on  time.  That  is  a 
fetish  with  me,  I  try  not  to  be  late,  and  I  don't 
like  for  people  to  be  late  with  me,  either. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  8  the 
President  referred  to  C  A.  Robins,  Governor  of 
Idaho,  and  W.  S.  Marvel,  Mayor  of  Arco. 


121     Address  at  the  Stadium  in  Butte,  Montana. 
]une  8,  1948 


Governor,  Mr,  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman: 

You  know  what  I  think?  I  think  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  your  band  would  play  just 
one  more  piece  before  I  have  to  speak.  [The 
band  played  Sousas  "Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever,"^ 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  that  one 
half  the  reason  for  this  great  crowd  being 
here  tonight  is  just  to  see  and  hear  this  good 
band.  I  understand  that  they  went  out  to 
Hollywood  and  stole  the  show.  I  wish  you 
would  come  back  to  Missouri  sometime  and 
steal  the  show. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  overwhelmed  I  am  at 
the  welcome  you  gave  me  this  afternoon  on 
the  streets.  In  Kansas  City,  which  is  a 
suburb  of  my  old  hometown,  I  have  never 
had  such  a  welcome.  There  are  only  two 
other  places  that  I  know  of  to  compare  with 
it;  one  was  at  Mexico  City  and  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here  tonight,  to 
say  a  word  or  two  to  this  great  city  in  Mon- 
tana, this  city  which  made  such  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  winning  of  two  world  wars. 
I  have  been  here  before  on  several  occasions. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  here  as  a  candidate  for 


Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  I  had 
a  wonderful  reception.  Of  course  it  wasn't 
anything  like  this  one  because  I  was  only  a 
candidate  for  Vice  President  at  that  time. 
But  I  enjoyed  the  visit  immensely,  and  it 
evidently  did  some  good. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  here  in  the  State  of 
Senator  Murray,  and  Congressman  Mike 
Mansfield.  Both  these  gendemen  are  close 
personal  friends  of  mine.  They  both  ably 
and  capably  represent  Montana  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  both  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  just  for  a 
litde  while  some  of  the  things  with  which 
this  country  is  faced — domestically.  We 
have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and  I  hope 
that  bipartisan  foreign  policy  will  always 
continue.  We  are  now  the  world's  leader 
and  we  must  have  a  foreign  policy  that  is 
continuing.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary for  our  political  fights  to  stop  at  the 
water's  edge. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  I  can 
discuss,  and  things  in  which  you  are  vitally 
interested. 

When  the  World  War  ceased,  when  Japan 
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folded  up,  everyone  was  afraid  that  things 
would  go  into  a  tailspin — that  there  would 
be  no  jobs  and  there  might  be  a  depression. 
On  September  6,  1945,  I  sent  a  policy  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
among  other  things  I  asked  the  Congress  to 
make  an  extension  of  price  control  which 
would  expire  in  1946.  And  then  again  in 
January  1946,  I  made  the  same  request  of 
that  Congress.  And  again  along  in  May  I 
made  the  same  request  of  that  Congress. 
The  price  control  was  not  extended  until 
June  30,  1946,  on  the  day  on  which  it  ex- 
pired, and  they  sent  me  a  bill  that  I  couldn't 
sign.  I  had  to  veto  it.  It  took  30  days  for 
them  to  write  another  bill,  which  was  almost 
as  bad,  and  I  had  to  sign  that  or  get  nothing, 
and  I  signed  it.  It  didn't  work.  Prices  im- 
mediately began  to  climb,  and  I  immediately 
began  to  warn  the  Congress  and  the  country 
what  would  happen  if  we  couldn't  control 
prices.  And  along  in  November  1946  about 
66y3  of  the  voters  stayed  at  home,  and  you 
elected  the  present  Congress.  You  elected 
the  present  Congress.  I  had  a  telegram  just 
a  litde  while  ago  from  a  group  of  laboring- 
men  out  on  the  west  coast  requesting  me  not 
to  appoint  a  board  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  their  employers  because 
under  the  present  labor  law  it  was  not  to  be 
to  their  advantage.  I  sent  them  a  reply  to 
that  and  told  them  that  I  am  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  sworn  to 
enforce  the  laws  that  are  on  the  books  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  shall  follow  the  law. 
They  should  have  thought  of  that  situation 
in  November  1946  when  they  weren't  voting. 
But  I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  with  regard  to  prices.  They 
are  still  going  up.  Now,  three  times  since 
this  Congress  has  been  in  power  I  have  asked 
for  a  control  of  prices.  In  January  1947? 
again  in  1947  when  I  called  a  special  session 
of  Congress,  and  again  in  1948  in  the  Mes- 
sage on  the  State  of  the  Union,  I  asked  for 


the  conditions  to  be  met  with  which  we 
are  faced. 

You  know  the  results  I  got?  I  was  told 
that  the  prices  would  control  themselves. 
Well,  they  will.  Now  the  prices  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  people  who  have  a  lot  of 
money  can  get  anything  that  they  want,  and 
people  with  very  little  money  can't  get  what 
they  want,  and  food  prices  are  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder.  They  have  one  of  these  graphs 
where  they  run  up  prices,  and  the  prices  run 
up  over  the  graph,  it  has  gone  so  high,  and 
it  is  the  poorer  man  that  is  affected  by  that. 

Now  under  Government  control  of  prices 
the  consumers'  interest  is  looked  after. 
Under  this  control  we  have  now,  it's  the  man 
who  controls  the  food  and  the  clothing  and 
the  other  things,  and  he  can  take  all  the  traffic 
can  bear,  and  let  the  common  everyday  man 
go  hang.  If  he  can't  get  them  he  can  do 
without. 

In  fact,  one  of  our  candidates  for  President 
said  the  best  way  to  control  prices  was  not  to 
buy.  I  guess  he  would  let  you  starve,  I 
don't  know.  I  am  not  in  that  class.  I  am 
out  here  to  tell  you  people  just  exacdy  what 
you  get  when  a  situation  such  as  price  con- 
trols are  released  too  quickly. 

Production  did  not  catch  up  with  con- 
sumption. We  have  now  more  people  at 
work  than  ever  have  been  at  work  before  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  gloom 
artists  said  that  we  would  have  people  out  of 
work.  Well  now,  when  people  are  at  work 
they  have  money  to  spend  and  they  want 
goods  and  services,  and  when  these  goods 
and  services  are  not  available,  and  there  is 
no  ceiling  to  prevent  them  from  going  out 
of  sight,  then  the  poor  man  can't  get  what  he 
needs  to  wear  and  to  eat  and  to  live. 

And  speaking  about  places  to  live,  there  is 
a  housing  shortage  all  over  the  United  States. 
A  lot  of  houses  were  just  washed  away  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Some  18,000 
people,  I  am  told,  have  been  made  homeless 
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by  the  rampage  of  the  Columbia  River.  Part 
of  that  rampage  started  here  at  Silver  Bow 
Creek.  If  -wt  could  control  the  Silver  Bow 
Creeks  that  go  to  make  up  the  Columbia 
River,  we  can  stop  these  floods.  That  is 
what  I  have  been  fighting  for  ever  since  I 
went  to  the  Congress  in  1935.  But  the  hous- 
ing condition  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory, 
as  Mr.  Cleveland  once  said.  Way  back  when 
I  was  in  the  Senate  more  than  4  years  ago, 
there  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill 
called  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill.  They 
turned  it  around  the  other  way,  now  they 
call  it  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill.  I  am 
going  to  call  it  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill. 
That  is  a  housing  bill  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country  and  not  just  in  the  interests  of 
the  real  estate  lobby.  That  bill  passed  the 
Senate  three  times.  It  even  passed  this  Senate 
by  the  help  of  a  lot  of  good  men  in  there 
who  knew  what  they  were  doing.  It  has 
been  shelved  in  the  House  and  it  is  still 
shelved,  and  the  poor  man  is  still  going  to  be 
out  of  housing  and  the  veteran  is  going  to 
be  out  of  housing  because  he  can't  afford  to 
pay  the  prices  that  are  on  now,  because  the 
prices  have  gone  out  of  sight,  just  as  they 
have  for  food  and  clothing. 

I  asked  for  the  proper  controls  and  I  have 
asked  for  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill,  but 
I  don't  think  I  am  going  to  get  it.  I  think 
that  this  Congress  is  going  to  adjourn,  and 
I  think  some  of  this  Congress  is  going  to 
Philadelphia  to  try  to  fool  the  people  into 
making  them  believe  they  have  done  some- 
thing for  them  in  this  Congress.  Let's  wait 
and  see.  If  this  Congress  goes  away  without 
passing  an  agricultural  bill,  without  passing 
a  housing  bill,  without  doing  something 
about  prices,  this  Congress  has  not  done  any- 
thing for  the  country.  They  should  stay 
there  until  they  get  those  things  done. 

Now  this  Congress  said  in  its  platform — 
the  Republicans  said  in  their  platform — of 
course  that  is  the  platform  of  the  Congress 


now — they  said  that  they  were  going  to  make 
a  strong  Labor  Department.  They  were 
going  to  make  something  out  of  the  Labor 
Department.  Well,  you  know  what  they 
have  done?  They  have  almost  completely 
abolished  the  Labor  Department!  They 
have  almost  completely  abolished  the  Labor 
Department.  They  wouldn't  pass  an  em- 
ployment bill.  Way  back  right  after  the 
war,  along  in  1946,  Senator  Murray  intro- 
duced the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  it 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  at  that  time. 
Now  this  Congress  has  spent  its  time  trying 
to  tear  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  pieces, 
and  they  succeeded  admirably. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  that.  They 
have  cut  out  the  appropriation — or  most  of 
it — for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
you  know  what  that  Bureau  does?  That 
Bureau  shows  us  what  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  country  is.  It  shows  us  what 
prices  are  and  what  causes  their  condition. 
You  see,  they  not  only  knocked  out  price 
control  and  refused  to  enact  another  one 
which  would  be  a  control  and  a  brake  on  the 
situation,  they  have  taken  off  the  speedom- 
eter which  tells  yoii  how  fast  you  are  going 
and  how  high  those  prices  are  going  up — 
in  the  form  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
They  don't  want  to  hold  the  brake  on  prices. 
They  don't  want  us  to  know  by  the  speedom- 
eter what  the  prices  are  and  how  they  affect 
the  country. 

If  that  is  helping  the  Labor  Department, 
then  I  don't  understand  government. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  all  evening  and 
enumerate  the  things  that  should  be  done 
that  have  not  been  done  by  this  famous  8oth 
Congress.  I  could  stand  here  for  I  don't 
know  how  long  and  tell  you  how  they  tore 
up  the  budget,  what  they  were  going  to  do 
to  the  budget  and  how  the  budget  really  came 
out.  They  said  last  year  they  were  going  to 
cut  billions  off  the  budget. 

Well,  you  know  what  they  finally  did? 
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They  came  out  with  an  expenditure  of 
$200  million  more  than  I  asked  for.  And 
you  know  how  they  saved  money  on  that 
budget?  The  Treasury  every  year  has  to 
make  tax  refunds  to  people  who  overpay 
their  taxes,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  like 
that  in  this  country.  We  return  about 
$2,300  million  every  year  to  people  who 
pay  too  much  taxes.  And  they  took  out 
of  the  sum  that  was  necessary  to  be  returned 
to  these  people  $800  million,  and  said  they 
were  saving  money. 

You  know  what  they  had  to  do?  They 
had  to  put  back  over  a  billion  dollars  more 
to  take  the  place  of  that  $800  million  which 
was  drawing  6  percent  interest  all  the  time 
the  Treasury  did  not  have  the  money  to  re- 
turn the  taxes. 

Now  that  is  economy,  if  I  know  anything 
about  it,  in  reverse. 

As  I  say,  I  wish  I  could  stand  here  all  night 
and  talk  to  you  about  these  things,  because 
you  ought  to  know  them.  That  is  the  reason 
I  am  out  here,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  which 
you  haven't  been  getting. 

They  have  been  telling  you  a  lot  of  things 
about  your  President,  that  he  doesn't  know 
what  goes  on,  that  he  can't  handle  the  Gov- 


ernment. It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  run 
pretty  well  for  the  last  3  years.  Everybody 
has  got  something  to  eat,  and  has  got  a  little 
more  money  in  his  pocket — more  than  he 
ever  had  before.  Business  has  been  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  There  is  more 
money  on  deposit  in  the  banks,  and  the 
banks  are  not  going  to  blow  up  in  your  face 
like  they  used  to.  That  is  one  thing  you  can 
be  proud  of. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  welfare 
of  this  country  is  at  stake.  I  want  you  to 
inform  yourselves  on  the  facts  as  they  are. 
And  sometime  later  when  the  lines  are 
drawn,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  what  you 
have  to  do  to  meet  the  situation. 

It  has  certainly  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
come  out  here  and  discuss  these  things  with 
you.  I  know  you  are  interested.  I  know 
this  is  an  intelligent  audience,  for  I  have  been 
here  before  and  talked  to  you,  and  you  be- 
lieved in  me.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:45  p.m.  in  the 
Naranche  Memorial  Stadium  in  Butte.  His  opening 
words  "Governor,  Mr.  Mayor"  referred  to  Lt.  Gover- 
nor E.  T.  Eaton  of  Montana  and  Mayor  Barry 
O'Leary  of  Butte. 


122    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Washington. 
June  9,  1948 


[i.]  Spokane,  Washington  (To  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  8:40  a.m.) 
I  certainly  appreciate  all  that  applause  and 
I  appreciate  this  reception.  You  know,  I  am 
running  on  a  schedule  and  this  is  run  in  on 
that  schedule,  and  I  am  AWOL  and  nobody 
knows  anything  about  it  but  you.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  conserve  time,  I  just  want  to 
say  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor 
of  Washington,  who  is  my  good  friend,  I 
came  over  here  to  greet  you. 


I  understand  that  you  are  not  very  happy 
over  the  Labor  Act  of  1947  as  it  is  now  in 
eflect.  But  you  know  the  reason  for  that  is 
that  in  November  1946,  just  one  third  of  the 
population  voted.  The  people  were  not  in- 
terested in  what  might  happen  to  them.  We 
have  that  law  now,  and  I  am  the  President, 
and  I  have  to  enforce  it. 

Your  only  remedy  is  November  1948. 
And  if  you  continue  that  law  in  effect,  that 
is  your  fault  and  not  mine,  because  I  didn't 
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want  it. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  here.  I 
appreciate  the  chance  to  greet  you,  and  I 
know  you  are  having  a  successful  meeting, 
and  I  know  you  are  going  to  fix  it  so  I  can 
talk  back  to  Washington. 

[2.]  Spokane,   Washington    (Outside  the 
Spokane  Club,  9:20  a.m.) 

Governor  Wallgren,  Senator  Magnuson, 
distinguished  guests  and  citizens  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Washington: 

I  know  the  whole  State  of  Washington 
must  be  here  from  the  looks  of  this  crowd. 
I  can't  help  but  be  affected  by  a  welcome  like 
that.  I  am  also  intrigued  with  the  sunshine 
that  you  have  here.  I  understand  that  you 
need  a  little  sunshine.  You  see  I  have  my 
hat.  I  rode  all  day  yesterday  in  this  Western 
sun  and  got  my  face  fried.  I  didn't  want  to 
get  it  turned  over  and  done  this  time. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  I  have  made  many  trips  here.  I 
was  here  when  the  aluminum  plant  was  set 
up,  when  a  lot  of  other  plants  were  set  up 
which  were  top  secret,  and  still  are  top  secret, 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  At  that  time  I  was 
chairman  of  an  investigating  committee  in 
the  Senate,  of  which  Senator  Wallgren  was 
a  member,  and  we  made  some  very  impor- 
tant trips  out  here  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing win  the  war.  And  this  part  of  the 
world — this  part  of  the  United  States  made 
a  magnificent  contribution  toward  winning 
that  war.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  immense 
powerplants  along  the  Columbia  River, 
which  we  had  insisted  on  being  built  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  we  wouldn't  have  won 
that  war  as  quickly  nor  as  thoroughly  as  we 
did  win  it. 

Now  the  thing  that  is  staring  us  in  the 
face  is  to  make  that  same  contribution  to  the 


peace.  And  I  know  that  is  just  what  you  are 
going  to  do. 

I  am  going  from  here  to  Grand  Coulee, 
and  then  I  am  going  to  go  over  the  flood 
areas  that  have  been  affected  by  the  Colum- 
bia River.  I  know  something  about  floods. 
The  Missouri  has  a  habit  of  going  on  a  ram- 
page about  once  every  3  years,  washing  away 
all  the  farmlands  in  the  valley.  When  we 
came  down  the  Columbia  River  this  morn- 
ing on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  I 
could  see  scenes  that  reminded  me  of  things 
exactly  as  they  happened  in  Missouri  time 
after  time.  And  you  know  what  that  does. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  you  have  had  a 
flood  like  this,  and  you  had  forgotten  what 
it  means.  Now  you  will  be  sympathetic 
when  the  Missouri  and  the  Connecticut  and 
a  lot  of  other  rivers  overflow  and  ruin  all 
the  industries  along  the  line.  In  that  way 
we  will  get  a  cure  for  it.  There  is  a  cure  for 
it. 

I  was  told  last  night  in  Butte  that  the  Sil- 
ver Bow  Creek  which  rises  in  Butte,  Mont., 
is  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  United  States,  and  I  told  that 
audience  that  if  we  could  control  the  Silver 
Bow  Creeks  that  make  up  the  Columbia 
River,  as  we  should  control  the  little  rivers 
that  make  up  the  Missouri,  we  wouldn't 
have  these  floods.  We  don't  have  floods  on 
the  Tennessee  River  any  more.  They  know 
how  to  control  them.  These  same  situations 
can  be  developed  on  the  Columbia  River, 
the  river  that  empties  more  water  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  than  any  other  river  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States  and  it 
empties  the  second  largest  amount  of  wa- 
ter of  any  river  in  the  United  States.  And 
that  water  ought  to  be  utilized.  You  need 
it  too  badly  here  in  the  Northwest  to  have  it 
go  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  go  to  waste. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  project  carried 
out  to  its  logical  conclusion.    But  you  are 
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not  going  to  get  those  projects  as  long  as 
you  have  a  Congress  that  believes  in  the 
theory  of  Daniel  Webster:  that  the  West  is 
no  good  and  there  is  no  use  wasting  money 
on  it.  There  are  still  men  in  the  Congress 
who  are  following  Daniel  Webster,  and  they 
are  chairmen  of  key  committees  which  make 
these  appropriations. 

If  you  don't  do  something  about  that,  you 
don't  deserve  to  have  anything,  that's  all  I 
can  say  to  you. 

I  used  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
myself — I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
myself,  but  I  happened  to  be  a  Member  of 
Congress  that  was  in  favor  of  these  things. 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  which 
started  way  back  there  in  1933.  I  didn't  get 
elected  until  1934,  so  I  didn't  come  to  that 
Congress  until  1935,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
the  development  in  this  part  of  the  world 
was  made  under  those  Congresses  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  elected  every  time  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was,  and  the  last  time  I  was  elected 
with  him  on  the  same  platform,  and  I  helped 
to  write  that  platform.  I  am  trying  to  carry 
out  that  platform,  but  I  am  not  getting  very 
much  help  from  this  Congress. 

That  is  pardy  your  fault!  That  is  partly 
your  fault.  In  the  election  of  1946  you  be- 
lieved all  the  lies  that  were  published  about 
your  President.  And  two-thirds  of  you 
didn't  even  go  out  and  vote.  Look  what  the 
other  third  gave  you!    You  deserved  it. 

Now,  if  you  let  that  sort  of  situation  con- 
tinue— you  have  got  a  chance  to  remedy  it 
this  fall — if  you  let  that  sort  of  situation  con- 
tinue, I  won't  have  any  sympathy  with  you. 
You  will  get  just  what  you  deserve. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Columbia  River 
controlled.  I  would  Hke  to  see  the  Columbia 
and  Central  Valley,  California  and  Colorado 
and  the  Missouri — all  those  rivers  kept  in 
their  banks  and  the  waters  put  to  use  so  the 


country  can  prosper.  We  need  everything 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States 
now,  just  as  badly  as  we  needed  it  during  the 
war.  And  we  must  get  people  in  charge  of 
the  Government  who  beheve  that  way.  And 
if  you  don't  get  them,  that  is  your  fault. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  be  here.  It  makes 
me  happy  to  see  all  this  sea  of  faces. 

I  hope  that  some  time  later  on  I  can  come 
back  and  talk  politics  to  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]  Ephrata,  Washington  (Rear  plat- 
form, 2:45  P-rn*) 

Thank  you.  Senator  Magnuson;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasure  to  see  all  these  red  hats,  and 
it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

I  just  had  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ride  this  morning  through  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  I  have  been  there  before.  Of 
course,  there  was  not  anything  like  the 
volume  of  water  going  over  the  dam  that 
is  going  over  this  morning.  Mr.  Banks  told 
me  that  a  million  acre-feet  a  day  was  going 
over  that  dam.  That  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Turn  that  into  gallons  and  you  get  figures 
that  look  like  light-years  from  here  to  the 
North  Star. 

It  is  an  education  to  people  who  do  not 
know  anything  about  what  reclamation 
means  to  this  part  of  the  world.  Reclama- 
tion and  public  power  are  two  things  in 
which  I  have  been  vitally  interested  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  public  life,  and  I'll  be 
out  here  in  Seattle  tomorrow  night,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  my 
position  on  those  two  principal  things  in 
which  this  Northwest  country  is  interested. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  developments  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  we  would  have  had 
much  more  difficulty  in  winning  the  Second 
World  War.    You  made  a  great  contribution 
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up  here,  both  in  food  and  in  power  to  the 
winning  of  that  war. 

Now  we  want  to  use  that  food  and  that 
power  to  win  the  peace.  And  I  think  that 
is  just  exacdy  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We 
are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  make  that  fit  into 
the  peace  pattern  just  as  it  fit  into  the  war 
pattern.  And  it  can  be  done.  I  know  that 
can  be  done.  I  know  that  atomic  energy  can 
be  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  that 
is  the  ambition  of  me,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  see  that  that  is  done. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  come  back 
here  sometime  later  in  the  year,  and  talk 
politics  to  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[4.]  Wenatchee,  Washington  (Rear  plat- 
form, 4:10  p.m.) 

Governor  Wallgren,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Wenatchee: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  our  speaker  sys- 
tem has  gone  out.  It  has  been  on  the  blink 
ever  since  we  got  to  Pocatello.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  name  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  or  not,  but  that  is  where  it  went  out  first, 
anyway. 

I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  day  today,  in 
that  I  have  been  over  to  see  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  again.  That  is  the  third  time  I  have 
been  there.  And  I  spent  all  the  time  since 
I  returned  discussing  the  Northwest  power 
and  flood  control  situation  with  Dr.  Aber, 
who  knows  more  about  it  than  anybody  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  unless  it  is  Mon  Wall- 
gren.  Mon  used  to  bore  me  to  death  telling 
me  about  all  the  things  the  Northwest 
needed.  He  does  it  yet —  but  I  like  it.  That 
is  the  reason  I  came  out  here  at  Mon's  re- 
quest to  take  another  look.  Of  course,  I 
didn't  know  there  was  going  to  be  the  great- 
est flood  on  the  Columbia  River  that  had 


ever  happened  since  1894,  but  it  did  happen 
before  I  arrived.  And  I  have  had  every 
Government  agency  on  the  job  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  recovery  after  flood  control. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  special  meeting  down 
in  Pordand,  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  prevent 
it  from  occurring  again — and  to  meet  that 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced  right  now. 

In  times  past,  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
Congress  to  vote  an  emergency  fund  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  meet  just 
such  situations  as  this.  This  80th  Congress 
wiped  out  my  emergency  fund.  They  did 
not  trust  their  Democratic  President  to  take 
care  of  just  such  situations  as  this. 

Maybe  we  need  a  Congress  next  time  that 
will  have  a  little  more  confidence  in  the 
President,  and  when  things  like  this  come 
up,  we  can  meet  them  head-on. 

I  am  familiar  with  your  apple  situation, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  get  it  worked 
out.  I  hope  we  can  meet  it.  You  know, 
Missouri  is  an  apple  State.  And  I  know 
something  about  apples,  too,  as  well  as  other 
farming  matters.  I  am  also  familiar  with 
the  problems  in  this  corner  of  the  world,  and 
I  am  going  to  discuss  them  in  detail  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  tomorrow  at  i  o'clock.  And 
if  you  are  really  interested,  I  would  advise 
you  to  listen,  for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just 
exactly  where  I  stand  on  the  problems  with 
which  you  are  faced,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  Congress  in  that  speech  to  quit  talking 
and  saying  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  do 
something  about  it! 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[5.]  Skyomish,  Washington  (Rear  plat- 
form, 6:45  p.m.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  all  of  you.  I  was 
sound  asleep  and  I  got  up  just  to  come  out 
and  say  "Howdy"  to  you. 

I  am  glad  to  have  as  guests  on  this  train 
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today,  the  Governor  and  his  First  Lady.  I 
would  be  willing  to  make  you  a  bet  that  Mrs. 
Wallgren  has  not  been  introduced  to  you, 
is  that  true?  No.  I  caught  him  on  that  a 
while  ago,  and  I  guess  he  caught  up  with  me. 

I  have  had  a  very,  very  fine  time  in  this 
great  State  today,  seeing  a  number  of  things 
I  have  always  wanted  to  see.  I  have  had  a 
very  pleasant  visit  with  your  Governor,  and 
Senator  Magnuson,  and  I  think  that  the 
welcome  I  have  received  in  this  State  has 
never  been  exceeded  anywhere. 

I  hope  some  time,  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  I  can  come  back  and  discuss  with  you 
all  the  issues  that  face  the  country;  and  then 
I  hope  that  later  on  I  may  be  able  to  imple- 
ment those  issues  from  my  viewpoint. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[6.]  Everett,  Washington  (Rear  plat- 
form, 7:50  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  Mon.  I  am  not  fooled  a  bit. 
This  crowd  turned  out  for  the  home  town 
boy  who  is  Governor  of  Washington.  And 
that  is  just  exactly  what  they  should  have 
done. 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much 
I  appreciated  that  cordial  welcome.  I  am 
overwhelmed  at  the  turnout,  even  though 
Mon  is  on  the  train.  I  have  been  here  before 
on  two  different  occasions.  I  came  here 
and  spent  the  time  with  Mon  Wallgren  at 
his  home,  when  his  father  and  mother  were 
living  here.  And  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  ever  met  a  person  I  thought  more  of 
than  I  did  of  Mon's  father.  His  mother  is 
a  grand  person — she  is  just  like  my  mother — 
she  raised  a  good  son,  and  here  he  is. 

You  know,  a  boy  or  a  girl  reflects  his 
parents,  and  I  think  Mon  is  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  a  good  beginning. 

I  have  been  in  this  State  all  day — started 
at  Spokane — got  in  a  car — went  up  to  the 


Grand  Coulee  Dam.  I  have  been  there  twice 
before,  but  I  have  never  seen  as  much  water 
in  my  life.  And  I  have  seen  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi  in  flood  stage,  and  I  have 
been  to  Niagara,  and  I  have  been  up  the 
Hudson.  I  have  not  seen  the  Yukon,  but 
I  have  seen  every  other  river  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Columbia  is  really  on  a  rampage,  and 
I  am  sorry.  They  tell  me  there  has  never 
been  a  flood  like  it  since  1894.  Well,  in  1903 
we  had  a  flood  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
they  said  there  never  had  been  another 
like  it  since  1844.  That's  a  long  time,  too. 
My  grandmother  saw  both  floods,  and  she 
said  the  1903  one  was  worse  than  the  1844 
flood.  There  were  no  houses  or  buildings 
there,  and  that  was  true  here  in  1894 — there 
wasn't  anything  on  the  Columbia  River  to 
wash  away  so  nobody  heard  about  it. 

Now  that  river  has  been  developed — 
pardy,  not  completely.  And  I  came  out  here 
at  the  suggestion  of  your  Governor  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  from  a  power, 
reclamation,  irrigation,  and  flood  control 
standpoint. 

You  know,  the  people  on  the  Columbia 
River  will  appreciate  what  flood  control 
means  now.  Since  1894  they  haven't  ap- 
preciated it  because  they  didn't  think  it  could 
happen  to  them.  That's  the  way  everybody 
feels,  unless  he  has  the  experience. 

Now  I  think  the  Columbia  Basin,  and  the 
Missouri  Basin,  and  the  Ohio  Basin,  and  the 
Mississippi  Basin  can  get  together  and  really 
work  for  a  good  control  and  a  proper  de- 
velopment program.  I  hope  that  is  the  case. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  see  that  it  is  the  case. 
And  I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
situation  here  and  at  home  and  in  the  eastern 
side  of  the  United  States. 

I  brought  a  lot  of  reporters  with  me  on  this 
trip,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  isn't  half  of 
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them  ever  saw  anything  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  Now  they  are  going  to 
find  out  where  the  country  Hes !  And  where 
the  resources  of  the  country  come  from. 
And  I  hope  they  will  tell  their  eastern  read- 
ers and  constituents  just  exactly  what  they 
have  seen  in  the  last  3  or  4  days.  If  they  do, 
we  will  have  a  united  country  for  the  devel- 
opment of  our  resources,  and  the  things  that 
make  us  great. 

You  know,  this  Northwest  section  made 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  the  war 
that  was  made  in  the  whole  setup.  We 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  winning  the  war 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  Northwest  power 
section. 

I  had  an  old  man  testifying  before  a 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman,  and 
Senator  Wallgren  at  that  time  was  a  member 
of  that  committee,  and  that  old  man  in  a 
high,  squeaky  voice  told  us  that  the  Alu- 
minum Company  of  America  was  making 
300  million  pounds  of  aluminum.  At  that 
time  that  was  all  the  country  needed.  Well, 
you  know  what  we  are  making  now — 3500 
million  pounds  now,  and  we  are  short!  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  these  powerplants,  we  never 
could  have  made  aluminum  and  magnesium 
and  the  things  that  are  necesarsy  to  win  the 
war. 

Now  then,  let's  take  that  asset  that  we 
have  and  use  it  to  win  the  peace.  I  know 
we  can  do  that.  I  am  sure  we  can  do  that. 
We  must  do  that.  Nobody  wants  another 
war.  Nobody  wants  to  go  through  what  we 
have  gone  through  in  two  generations. 

I  was  a  captain  of  field  artillery  in  the 
other  war.  Wallgren  here  was  a  lieutenant 
of  field  artillery.    I  ranked  him. 

Governor  Wallgren:  As  he  does  now. 

Mon,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  that. 

Because  in  the  great  State  of  Washing- 
ton— and  I  arn  talking  protocol  to  you  now — 
the  Governor  is  the  ranking  officer  in  the 


State.    The   President   is   only   his   guest. 
Don't  let  anybody  fool  you  on  that. 
But  we  don't  want  to  do  that  again. 
In  1920  we  should  have  assumed  the  lead- 
ership which  Almighty  God  intended  us  to 
assume.    We  have  got  another  chance  now. 
We  are  rated  as  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world.    We  want  to  use 
that  greatness  and  that  power  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  just  as  we  have  used  it  for  the 
welfare  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union. 
And  that  can  be  done,  and  we  must  do  it ! 
I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  cordial  welcome  in  the  hometown  of  the 
Governor  of  Washington,  my  friend  Senator 
Wallgren,  which  his  title  was  then,  on  the 
so-called  Truman  committee  when  I  was  in 
the  Senate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
[After  receiving  a  rod  and  reel] 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  receive  this  rod 
and  reel  on  this  bipartisan,  nonpolitical  trip 
of  mine.  Over  at  Sun  Valley,  I  had  a  lot  of 
lessons  in  casting,  with  a  rod  not  half  as  good 
or  half  as  light  as  this  one. 

And  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
When  things  warm  up,  and  we  get  into 
politics,  I  am  going  to  take  this  rod  out  and 
try  to  catch  votes  as  well  as  fish  with  it. 
[After  receiving  a  shirt] 

Well,  it's  all  right!  I  will  accept  it,  and 
I  will  wear  it.  It's  well  made — seems  to  be 
out  of  a  good  piece  of  cloth.  I  will  have  to 
examine  it  with  a  microscope  to  be  sure — 
[laughter] — ^but  I  know  that  the  citizens  of 
Everett  wouldn't  give  me  anything  that 
wasn't  all  right. 
[After  receiving  a  salmon  derby  entry] 

Thank  you  very  much  for  that.  As  you 
remember,  when  I  was  out  here  the  last  time, 
Mon  and  I  went  fishing,  and  Mon  had  a 
sweater  made  by  the  Si  wash  Indians.  When 
they  saw  that  sweater  on  me,  they  made  me 
one.    It  is  much  better  looking  than  Mon's. 
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Look  what  I  have  here  now,  from  my  Fra- 
ternal Members  of  the  Order  of  Eagles !  Isn't 
that  something! 

Well,  I  will  make  use  of  it.  I  don't  think 
I  will  have  any  chance  to  use  it  in  the  salmon 
derby,  because  I  don't  know  what  the  con- 
ditions are,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  I  am 


going  to  do  that  just  like  I  do  everything 
else,  I  am  going  to  do  my  damndest! 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  9  the 
President  referred  to  Governor  Mon  C.  Wallgren 
and  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  both  of  Wash- 
ington, Frank  A.  Banks,  District  Manager  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  Henry  Arends,  Mayor  of 
Everett. 


123    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Death  of 
Secretary  Schwellenbach.    June  lo,  1948 


I  HAVE  heard  with  deepest  grief  of  the 
death  of  Lewis  Schwellenbach.  He  was  my 
warm  personal  friend.     He     was  a  great 


Senator,  a  great  judge,  and  a  great  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

note:  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach  served  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  from  July  i,  1945,  until  his  death  on  June 
10,  1948. 


124    Informal  Remarks  in  Washington. 
June  10,  1948 


[  I .  ]  Bremerton,  Washington  (Elks  Club, 
11:40  a.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  Governor  Wallgren,  Secretary 
Krug,  and  citizens  of  Bremerton: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  highly  pleased  I  am 
to  see  this  wonderful  turnout  this  morning. 
I  think  it  is  always  well  to  travel  in  good 
company,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  in  good 
company  this  morning  when  I  have  the 
Mayor  of  this  great  city,  the  Governor,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  That  certainly  ought 
to  bring  you  out;  as  it  has. 

I  have  had  a  most  pleasant  trip  across  this 
great  State.  I  spent  yesterday  morning  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  where  there  is  more 
than  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  pouring  over 
that  dam  every  24  hours.  It  is  a  magnificent 
sight.  I  tried  to  figure  that  out  in  gallons, 
and  there  are  so  many  figures  it  looks  like 
Hght  years  from  here  to  the  North  Star.  It 
is  a  pity  that  we  couldn't  put  all  that  water 


to  work  in  this  great  State,  and  in  other 
States  in  which  the  Columbia  River  runs  or 
borders.  Sometime  or  other,  when  we  get 
this  program  finished  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  there  will  be  very  little  waste  water, 
and  there  will  be  few  floods  that  do  any 
damage. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  this  Northwest  country.  You  know,  you 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
here,  particularly  in  this  town.  I  made  two 
investigations  over  here,  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  in  the  Senate  whose  job 
it  was  to  see  that  that  war  effort  was  properly 
carried  out,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
then  Senator  Wallgren  and  myself  found 
nothing  wrong  here  and  at  this  Navy  Yard. 
You  worked  efficiently.  You  turned  out  the 
work.  We  are  now  trying  to  arrange  things 
so  as  to  have  a  national  defense  program  for 
peace,  just  as  we  had  a  war  program  to  win 
the  war.    We  must  have  a  defense  program 
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for  peace  because  in  order  to  enforce  the 
peace  you  must  have  the  power  behind  it  to 
enforce  it.  That  is  axiomatic  and  funda- 
mental. You  couldn't  even  have  a  govern- 
ment in  this  tovi^n  if  you  didn't  have  an 
efficient  police  force  to  see  that  the  lavi^s  v^^ere 
enforced. 

We  are  endeavoring  now^  to  make  the 
United  Nations  work,  and  it  is  working.  I 
was  very  happy  this  morning  to  find  that  the 
truce  had  been  signed  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  Jews  in  Palestine.  That  is  a  victory  for 
the  United  Nations.  And  it  is  also  a  victory 
for  the  United  Nations  when  they  signed  a 
truce  in  the  East  Indies — in  Indonesia.  We 
must  keep  working  at  this  thing  until  we  get 
the  peace  implemented. 

When  I  speak  before  the  University  of 
California  graduating  class,  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  lot  of  things  about  the  foreign  affairs 
of  this  country  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Again,  I  am  most  happy  to  be  in  this  great 
State  of  Washington.  I  have  just  had  an 
honor  conferred  upon  me  right  here.  The 
Olympic  Junior  College  has  made  me  an 
Honorary  Associate  in  Arts.  You  know,  my 
daughter  graduated  from  George  Washing- 
ton University  a  year  or  two  ago  to  receive 
a  degree,  and  they  gave  me  one,  too.  She 
worked  4  years  to  get  hers,  and  I  got  mine 
right  then  and  there,  without  any  effort! 
That  is  the  way  I  got  this  one,  this  one  here, 
without  any  effort  on  my  part,  although  I 
hope  to  deserve  it,  and  I  hope  to  earn  it  at 
a  later  date,  maybe.  Some  time  or  other, 
a  little  later  on  in  the  year,  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  for  me  to  come  back  here  and 
discuss  the  issues  before  us  at  that  time. 

I  am  not  on  a  political  tour  this  time,  at 
least  that  is  what  the  newspapers  say.  But 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  the  President  does,  if  you 
just  take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  it  has 
political  significance.  That  is  as  it  should  be, 
because  the  Office  of  the  President  represents 


the  people.  He  is  elected  by  all  the  people. 
He  is  the  only  official  except  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  is  elected  by  all  the  people.  He 
is  responsible  to  all  the  people  when  he  is 
President,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  he  thinks  and  what  he  is  trying 
to  do. 

I  have  taken  this  tour  over  the  country 
here  to  let  you  know  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  so  hopelessly  misrepresented  on  various 
matters  that  I  thought  I  had  better  come  out 
and  let  you  look  at  me  to  see  whether  I  am 
the  kind  of  fellow  they  say  I  am  or  not. 

A  little  later  on,  when  politics  really  be- 
gins to  boil,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  as 
to  whether  you  had  a  President  the  last  3 
years  or  not.  The  country  is  running — the 
country  is  prosperous,  and  everybody  is 
happy  except  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
way  that  price  spiral  has  been  going  up.  If 
they  had  carried  out  all  the  recommendations 
which  I  made  to  the  Congress,  we  would 
have  had  control  of  that,  too. 

You  know,  this  Congress  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  better  classes.  They  are 
not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  common 
everyday  man.  They  said  if  we  lifted  price 
controls,  and  things  of  that  sort,  business 
would  take  care  of  prices.  Well,  business  has 
taken  care  of  prices,  for  the  welfare  and  the 
benefit  of  the  fellows  at  the  top.  The  poor 
man  is  having  to  pay  out  all  his  money  for 
rent  and  for  clothing  and  for  food  at  prices 
that  are  certainly  outrageous. 

Voice:  Pour  it  on,  Harry! 

I'm  going  to — I'm  going  to!  As  I  said 
in  Butte  the  other  night,  if  this  Congress 
adjourned  before  it  had  done  something 
about  prices,  and  something  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  laboringman,  and  something 
about  housing,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  this 
country.  I  want  to  bring  that  home  to  you 
strongly  in  every  place  I  can,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  Congress  is  going  to  adjourn 
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pretty  soon.  They  say  on  the  i8th.  Then 
they  are  going  down  to  Philadelphia  in  a 
few  days  and  are  going  to  tell  you  what  a 
great  Congress  they  have  been. 

Well,  if  you  believe  that,  you  are  bigger 
suckers  than  I  think  you  are. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
this  cordial  welcome.  I  was  in  Spokane 
yesterday,  and  there  were  just  about  2  or  3 
acres  of  people,  as  there  are  here.  It  looks  to 
me  like  there  are  more  people  here  this 
morning  than  I  have  seen  together  in  a  long, 
long  time — in  one  place.  And  I  appreciate 
that.    I  think  that  is  a  compliment  to  me. 

I  have  sad  news  this  morning — ^very  sad 
news.  I  heard  that  the  former  Senator, 
former  judge  and  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
passed  away  this  morning.  Lew  Schwellen- 
bach,  one  of  the  closest  friends  I  had  in  the 
Senate  when  I  was  there.  A  close  friend  of 
your  Governor,  a  close  friend  of  Senator 
Magnuson.  He  passed  away  this  morning 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington.  It 
was  a  sad  blow  to  me.  He  was  an  able 
Senator,  a  just  judge,  and  I  think  the  greatest 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  I  have  known.  I  am 
certainly  sorry  that  I  have  to  make  that 
announcement  to  you.  I  thought  very  highly 
of  Lew  Schwellenbach.  He  was  an  able, 
efficient  public  servant.  And  that  is  just 
what  he  was.    Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  Seattle,  Washington  (On  the  Pier, 
2  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  Governor  Wallgren,  and  other 
distinguished  guests: 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  in  Seattle  again. 
I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
morning  over  at  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard. 
I  made  some  inspections  of  that  Navy  Yard 
during  the  war,  and  found  it  efficiently 
operated. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Navy  ships  that 
are  tied  up  now  that  were  in  operation  dur- 


ing the  war.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  necessary  to  untie  them,  although 
we  should  keep  them  in  shape  so  that  if  it  is 
necessary,  we  can  do  it  efficientiy  and 
quickly. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  here,  but  I  am 
running  on  a  schedule  and  we  are  late,  so  I 
will  have  to  bid  you  a  howdy-do  and  good- 
bye. 


[3.]     Seattle,    Washington    (Press    club 
address,  2:30  p.m.,  see  Item  125) 


[4.]     Tacoma,  Washington  (5:25  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr,  Mayor,  Governor 
Wallgren,  distinguished  guests,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Tacoma,  Washington: 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  were  able  to  stop 
at  Tacoma  today.  I  was  here  some  years  ago 
with  the  then  Senator  Wallgren  and  the  then 
Congressman  Magnuson  and  we  had  a  setup 
right  here  on  one  of  these  streets  on  a  truck. 
We  all  three  made  speeches  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  And  after  that  Mon  ran  for 
Governor  and  was  elected,  and  Magnuson 
ran  for  Senator  and  was  elected.  And, 
well — you  see  where  I  am! 

I  am  very  happy  that  Mr.  Krug  could 
come  out  to  this  northwest  corner  of  the 
Nation  while  I  am  here,  because  Mr.  Krug 
is  a  responsible  officer  in  the  Cabinet  for  the 
things  in  which  this  part  of  the  world  is  most 
interested,  and  he  does  an  excellent  job  of  it. 
I  appreciated  most  highly  what  he  said 
awhile  ago.  I  have  never  heard  him  say  it 
before.  It  made  me  feel  right  good.  All  of 
us  like  to  have  a  pat  on  the  back  once  in  a 
while,  and  since  your  President  usually  gets 
kicks,  a  pat  is  very,  very,  very  comfortable. 

I  am  interested  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  have  always  been  interested  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  was  my  duty  during  the  war 
to  make  investigations  in  this  part  of  the 
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State  of  Washington.  I  was  in  Seattle  and 
Spokane,  and  I  didn't  hold  any  hearings  here 
in  Tacoma,  but  we  examined  the  waterfront 
here  in  Tacoma  and  made  a  report  on  it. 

I  have  been  vitally  interested  in  the  food 
and  the  production  capacity  of  the  North- 
west, especially  with  relation  to  those  metals 
which  were  so  vital  during  the  war.  This 
part  of  the  country  made  an  immense  con- 
tribution to  the  winning  of  that  war.  It 
would  have  taken  longer  and  have  cost  many 
more  lives,  had  it  not  been  for  these  immense 
power  projects  which  were  on  the  Columbia 
River.  And  that  power  project  is  not  half 
finished. 

I  was  told  yesterday  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial development  of  power  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  of  50  million  kilowatts.  Now 
that  is  just  as  many  kilowatts  as  all  the 
privately-owned  plants  in  the  United  States 
produce  today.  Think  of  that!  You  know 
what  that  would  mean  to  this  corner  of  the 
world,  if  that  project  is  finally  finished? 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  for.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  that  project  finished.  I  am  interested 
in  a  lot  of  things  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  through  the  Congress.  I  have  sent  mes- 
sage after  message  to  the  Congress  time  after 
time  on  things  which  are  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  they  have  done  nothing  about  them. 
They  have  shelved  most  of  them.  They  have 
cut  the  appropriations  on  these  particular 
projects  I  am  talking  about,  and  those  ap- 
propriations which  they  have  allowed  they 
have  tied  them  up  with  so  many  things  and 
hampered  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  that  they 
might  as  well  not  have  the  appropriations  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned. 

I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  am  sorry  for  this 
Congress,  because  they  are  going  to  have  to 
come  out  and  tell  you  what  they  did,  and 
unless  they  do  something  in  the  next  3  or  4 
days,  it  isn't  going  to  be  very  much. 


In  1945,  in  November,  I  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  price  control  law  another 
year  from  June  30,  1946.  In  January  1946 
I  asked  that  same  question  of  the  Congress 
and  suggested  that  they  do  that.  In  May 
1946  I  asked  them  again  to  extend  the  price 
control  law  so  we  could  gradually  release  the 
price  controls  as  production  caught  up  with 
consumption.  I  didn't  like  price  controls 
any  better  than  the  Congress  did  but  I  feared 
very  much  what  would  happen.  On  June 
30, 1946,  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the  law, 
they  sent  me  an  impossible  renewal  of  the 
price  control  law,  and  I  vetoed  it.  And  in 
30  days  they  sent  me  another  one  almost  as 
bad,  and  I  had  to  sign  it,  but  it  didn't  work. 
And  then  in  1946,  along  in  November,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  people  stayed  at  home,  and 
you  elected  the  8oth  Congress. 

After  that  price  control  law  went  out, 
prices  began  to  skyrocket.  The  price  of  food 
has  gone  all  the  way  off  the  graph,  and  is 
still  going.  The  price  of  clothing  is  just 
about  to  catch  up  with  it.  And  if  the  real 
estate  lobby  in  Washington  has  as  much 
influence  as  the  other  lobbies  have,  they  are 
going  to  take  rent  controls  off,  and  then  we 
will  be  gone,  sure  enough. 

I  am  afraid  of  inflation.  And  I  have  been 
trying  to  stop  inflation.  But  I  can't  do  it  by 
myself.  I  can't  do  it  by  myself.  You  house- 
wives who  have  to  pay  for  the  food  know 
what  the  difference  in  the  pay  envelope  is 
now,  and  what  it  was  just  after  the  war  was 
over.  You  see,  that  price  control  law — that 
wartime  price  control  law — was  a  consumers 
price  control  law.  These  fellows  told  us  that 
if  price  controls  came  off  that  prices  would 
adjust  themselves.  Well,  prices  have  ad- 
justed themselves,  in  favor  of  the  fellow  who 
is  gouging  the  public  today.  He  is  in  this 
position:  he  is  fixing  the  prices  for  all  the 
traffic  will  bear,  and  you  are  paying  the  bill — 
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you  are  paying  the  bill,  and  so  am  I. 

Last  November,  when  I  called  the  special 
session  of  the  Congress,  I  asked  for  ten 
major  controls,  on  a  standby  basis,  to  meet 
the  situation  with  which  we  were  faced. 
They  passed  an  innocuous  law  which  did  not 
mean  a  thing — didn't  do  a  bit  of  good,  be- 
cause those  prices  are  still  going  up. 

I  hope  Congress — although  I  haven't  much 
hope — will  take  notice  of  the  situation  and 
do  something  about  it,  and  quit  listening  to 
the  lobbyists.  They  have  got  the  greatest 
gathering  of  lobbyists  in  Washington  that 
has  ever  been  formed  in  the  country,  and 
they  are  working  for  a  special  interest 
Congress.  And  that  is  a  special  interest 
Congress.  Just  bear  that  in  mind — a  special 
interest  Congress.  They  passed  a  rich  man's 
tax  law,  a  relief  tax  bill  law — relief  for  the 
rich.  That  is  just  exacdy  what  it  was.  I  sug- 
gested that  they  let  that  tax  bill  alone  and  pay 
some  of  our  debts.  We  owe  $257  billions  in 
debts,  although  that  debt  has  been  reduced 
$20  billion  since  I  have  been  President.  We 
could  have  reduced  that  debt  another  $7  bil- 
lion, if  they  hadn't  tinkered  with  that  tax 
bill. 

But,  you  know,  this  is  1948.  This  is  1948, 
and  everybody  wants  to  get  elected,  and 
doesn't  think  much  about  paying  off  debts. 
When  a  man  has  money  that  is  when  he 
ought  to  pay  his  debts,  and  when  a  govern- 
ment has  money  incoming,  that  is  when  the 
government  ought  to  pay  its  debts. 

They  knew  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram was  coming  on.  They  knew  very  well 
what  we  were  going  to  be  faced  with.  Do 
you  know  what  they  have  done  now?  We 
have  got  a  surplus  this  year — ^had  a  surplus 
last  year  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  and 
they  are  transferring  part  of  that  surplus  into 
1949  so  far  as  to  cover  up  the  deficit  which 
will  be  caused  by  this  rich  man's  tax  law. 


Now,  if  that  is  commonsense,  and  if  that 
is  good  government,  then  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  government,  and  I  do.  I  do 
know  something  about  it,  for  I  spent  10 
years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  been  President  of  the  United  States 
for  3  years,  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence. And  I  am  trying  to  work  in  your 
interest,  in  the  public  interest. 

That  is  why  I  had  to  come  out  here  and 
let  you  look  at  me,  and  let  you  see  for  your- 
self what  the  facts  are  with  regard  to  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  last  3  years.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  President  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  who  has  been  as  thor- 
oughly misrepresented  as  I  have  been.  I 
never  thought  much  of  a  lie,  because  nobody 
believes  a  lie  if  he  has  a  chance  to  find  out 
the  truth.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
here,  to  find  what  the  truth  is,  to  help  make 
up  your  mind  whether  you  have  had  a  good 
President  or  not.  We  are  going  to  find  the 
records,  and  I  am  going  to  explain  them 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
the  people  are  going  to  know  just  what  the 
conditions  are,  so  that  when  this  8oth  Con- 
gress adjourns,  and  they  go  off  to  Philadel- 
phia later  on,  and  they  will  be  telling  you 
what  they  did,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  they  didn't  do.  Then  you  can  make  up 
your  own  minds. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[5.]     Olympia,     Washington     (Sylvester 
Park,  6:50  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  Governor  Wallgren,  and  the 
citizens  of  Olympia: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  turn- 
out at  this  time  of  the  day.  I  should  think 
everybody  would  be  hungry  and  would  be  at 
home  getting  something  to  eat.  I  never  have 
had  in  all  my  life  a  more  cordial  welcome 
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than  I  have  had  today.  Never  have  had  a 
more  cordial  welcome  than  at  Bremerton, 
and  v^^e  had  an  ovation  at  Seattle.  The 
Mayor  said  it  vi^as  the  greatest  show  he  had 
seen  in  Seatde  in  all  time.  Then  Tacoma 
was  a  repeat.  Now  here  we  are  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  great  State  of  Washington,  just 
waiting  to  land  on  the  Governor  in  the 
Governor's  mansion.  It  is  a  fine  place.  I 
ofiEered  to  trade  the  White  House  for  it,  but 
he  wouldn't  trade  with  me. 

This  has  been  an  education  to  me,  this 
trip  through  the  Northwest.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  things  of  vital  importance  to  this 
Nation.  I  know  that  all  of  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
welfare  of  the  country  consists  of  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people.  That  means  that  we 
will  have  a  prosperous  Nation.  We  have 
got  to  have  prosperous  labor,  prosperous 
capital,  prosperous  farmers,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens have  to  be  prosperous.  And  they  are 
just  about  that  now,  if  we  can  hold  those 
prices  down  like  it  ought  to  be  done.  We 
haven't  been  able  to  do  it  so  far  because  we 
haven't  been  able  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
cooperation  from  the  Congress,  but  I  know 
eventually  we  are  going  to  do  the  thing  as 
it  ought  to  be  done. 

Everybody  in  the  United  States  is  at  work. 
There  are  more  people  at  work  this  month 
than  there  ever  have  been  at  work  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  There  are  61  mil- 
lion people  at  work  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  national  income  is  about  $200  bil- 
lion. The  banks  are  full  of  money,  and  that 
money  is  safe,  because  it  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States — as  a 
result  of  the  policy  of  this  administration. 

There  has  not  been  a  bank  failure  in 


the  United  States  for  3  years.  That  is  a 
record  never  equaled  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  And  that  is  because  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  confidence  in  their 
banking  system,  and  in  their  country. 

I  want  you  to  know  your  Government.  I 
want  you  to  look  into  public  afEairs  as  they 
are.  Educate  yourselves.  You  don't  want  to 
do  like  you  did  in  1946.  Two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home  in  1946,  and  look  what  a 
Congress  we  got!  That  is  your  fault,  that 
is  your  fault.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  that.  I 
have  been  telling  them  for  3  years  exactly 
what  to  do.  Well,  you  will  hear  them  say 
in  Philadelphia  next  week  that  they  have 
done  many  a  big  thing  in  this  Congress,  but 
I  want  you  to  edit  that  very  carefully,  and 
I  don't  think  you  will  find  there  is  very 
much,  unless  they  do  something  in  the 
next  2  or  3  days.  I  have  been  pouring  it 
on  them  pretty  heavy  here  lately.  Maybe 
they  will  take  the  hint  and  do  something. 
I  would  be  very  happy  if  they  do  that.  Of 
course  it  would  make  a  much  better  cam- 
paign if  they  don't. 

Then  I  am  going  to  come  out  here  and  go 
all  over  the  country,  and  tell  you  people 
exactly  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  3 
years.  Then  I  am  going  to  let  the  country 
know  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  12 
years.  Then  I  may  tell  them  what  took  place 
12  years  before  that.  Then  if  you  people 
want  to  continue  the  policies  of  the  8oth 
Congress,  that  will  be  your  funeral. 

Thank  you. 

note:  In  the  course  o£  his  remarks  on  June  10  the 
President  referred  to  L.  Kean,  Mayor  of  Bremerton, 
Mon  C.  Wallgren,  Governor  of  Washington,  Julius 
A.  Knig,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  William  F. 
Devin,  Mayor  of  Seattle,  Val  Fawcett,  Mayor  of 
Tacoma,  and  E.  Mallory,  Mayor  of  Olympia. 
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Address  in  Seattle  Before  the  Washington  State  Press  Club. 
June  10,  1948 


Mr.     Chairman,    Mr,    Mayor,     Governor 
Wallgren: 

I  have  a  distinguished  lady  to  introduce 
at  this  time,  the  First  Lady  of  the  great  State 
of  Washington,  Mrs.  Wallgren. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  today. 
The  trip  v^est  has  been  an  education  to  me, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  an  education  to  the 
country  before  I  get  through. 

I  received  a  very  sad  message  from  Wash- 
ington this  morning.  I  was  notified  about 
5  o'clock  this  morning  that  Secretary  of 
Labor  Lewis  Schwellenbach  had  passed  away 
last  night.  Senator  Schwellenbach — I  al- 
ways called  him  Senator  Schwellenbach — ^he 
introduced  me  here  in  this  city  the  first  time 
I  was  ever  here.  He  and  I  served  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  an  able  Senator,  a  just 
judge,  and  a  very  great  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  country  has  lost  a  real  public  servant, 
and  I  have  lost  a  close  personal  friend — 
and  I  am  sorry. 

Yesterday,  I  visited  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
for  the  third  time.  The  sight  of  that  great 
project  moved  me  deeply,  as  it  has  moved 
me  in  the  past.  For  Grand  Coulee  has  a 
significance  far  beyond  the  direct  contribu- 
tion it  makes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  vital  as  that  is.  To  me,  that 
magnificent  structure  stands  for  many 
things — ^it  stands  for  many  things  for  which 
I  stand,  and  for  which  I  have  always  voted 
in  the  Senate. 

It  stands  for  the  wise  use  of  the  natural 
resources  with  which  God  has  endowed  us 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  stands  for  the  use  of  water  for  two 
purposes  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
West — ^irrigation  and  power. 

It  stands  for  the  industrial  development 


of  the  West,  which  is  so  vital  for  the  growth 
of  this  whole  Nation. 

It  stands  for  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  farsighted  citizens,  who  kept  up  the 
fight  for  the  construction  of  this  dam  until 
that  fight  was  won. 

It  stands  for  the  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens. 

And,  finally,  it  stands  for  the  great  heart 
and  the  great  vision  of  one  who  did  so  much 
to  make  it  possible — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

When  I  saw  Grand  Coulee  Dam  yesterday, 
it  was  pounded  by  the  waters  of  the  worst 
flood  that  has  visited  the  Columbia  River 
in  54  years.  Mr.  Banks,  who  is  in  charge 
out  there,  told  me  that  a  million  acre-feet  of 
water  per  24  hours  are  going  over  that  dam. 
That  is  almost  incomprehensible.  This  flood 
has  taken  precious  human  lives.  It  has  done 
tremendous  damage  to  towns  and  farms. 
I  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  concern 
that  this  disaster  has  brought  to  me.  But  it 
is  an  experience  from  which  we  can  learn  a 
lesson — or  rather  get  added  proof  for  a  lesson 
that  many  of  us  learned  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Federal  Government  must  go  for- 
ward vigorously  with  projects  to  control  the 
waters  of  our  rivers  and  direct  them  to  useful 
purposes. 

The  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  can  be 
controlled.  The  shock  of  this  tragedy  should 
reinforce  our  determination  to  build  the 
dams  and  other  structures  needed  to  bring 
about  such  control. 

Nothing  can  ever  completely  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  this  flood,  or  replace  the 
lives  that  have  been  lost.  But  we  can  do 
something  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
again. 
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We  know  what  must  be  done  to  achieve 
this.  We  have  already  proved  it  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  The  Tennessee  River 
used  to  flood  every  year  or  so.  But  that 
doesn't  happen  any  more.  The  waters  have 
been  checked  by  dams.  Now,  they  are  used 
for  electric  power,  and  for  navigation  and 
recreation.  Now,  those  waters  that  used  to 
rush  down  to  the  sea  in  floods  are  held  and 
put  to  work.  Every  year,  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  millions  of  dollars — and  probably 
many  human  lives  as  well — are  saved  because 
the  floods  have  been  stopped.  And  they  can 
be  stopped  on  the  Columbia,  too. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  we  can  do  elsewhere.  We  have  al- 
ready been  moving  in  that  direction  in  other 
great  river  basins — the  Missouri,  the  Colo- 
rado, the  Central  Valley  of  California,  and 
the  Columbia.  Our  purpose  is  the  same  in 
all  of  them — to  conserve  the  use  of  water, 
instead  of  wasting  it.  But  to  achieve  that 
simple  purpose,  we  must  follow  a  unified 
development  of  all  the  resources  of  each 
valley.  And  that  is  no  easy  job,  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Let  me  use  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  as  an  example. 

The  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  comprise 
a  mighty  river  system  draining  parts  of  seven 
States  and  Canada.  It  discharges  the  second 
largest  flow  of  water  of  any  river  in  the 
United  States.  To  harness  this  vast  flow, 
will  take  many  dams  and  many  years  of 
effort. 

Furthermore,  the  Columbia  Basin  is  rich 
in  other  resources  besides  water.  It  has 
fertile  lands,  vast  bodies  of  timber,  valuable 
minerals,  and  a  multimillion  dollar  fishing 
industry. 

We  cannot  plan  in  terms  of  water  alone. 
The  water  and  the  land  must  be  considered 
together.  They  must  be  studied  in  relation 
to  the  fisheries  and  the  forests.  Hydroelectric 
power  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
processing  of  minerals.   All  natural  resources 


must  be  related  to  the  industrial  development 
of  this  region. 

There  must  be,  in  short,  a  great  vision  of 
what  the  resources  of  a  region  can  achieve 
if  they  are  wisely  conserved  and  developed 
together.  And  we  must  have  the  faith  and 
the  courage  to  carry  out  that  vision. 

It  will  take  the  toughest  kind  of  fight  to 
put  over  these  great  projects  for  western 
development.  For  there  are  people  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Congress  who  will  not 
support  the  development  of  western  re- 
sources. A  few  of  them,  unfortunately, 
hold  influential  positions.  They  are  opposed 
or  indifferent  to  the  development  of  these 
western  regions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
here.  They  still  seem  to  look  on  the  West 
as  some  sort  of  wilderness  in  which  the 
Nation  should  invest  as  litde  as  possible. 

I  think  the  record  is  conclusive  on  this 
point.  It  was  only  15  years  ago  that  the 
tremendous  waters  of  the  great  Columbia 
River  rushed  unused  to  the  sea.  At  the  same 
time,  good  farm  lands  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
lay  barren  and  dry.  Industries  which  needed 
huge  volumes  of  low-cost  power  stayed  else- 
where. The  same  story  was  true  throughout 
the  West.  In  those  days,  too  many  of  the 
West's  raw  products  were  shipped  East  to  be 
processed;  and  the  people  here  got  neither 
the  jobs  nor  the  profits  involved  in  their 
manufacture  into  finished  goods. 

Prior  to  1933  the  Reclamation  Act  had 
been  on  the  books  for  30  years.  In  all  that 
time  water  for  reclamation  had  been  ex- 
tended to  less  than  3  million  acres  through- 
out the  West;  and  the  hydroelectric  power 
capacity  installed  on  these  projects  was  only 
35,000  kilowatts.  Compare  that  with  the 
present  situation.  The  Grand  Coulee  project 
alone  will  produce  92  million  kilowatts  of 
power,  and  water  for  nearly  a  million  acres 
of  land.  And  there  are  projects  on  a  similar 
scale  under  way  all  through  the  West. 
It  is  easy  to  accept  conditions  as  they  are 
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today,  and  to  forget  the  bitter  struggles  we 
went  through  to  bring  about  this  progress. 
But  I  am  sure  most  of  you  can  recall  those 
days.  When  the  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  projects  were  before  the  Congress, 
they  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  private 
power  lobby.  And  that  lobby  is  just  as  busy 
today  as  it  was  in  that  day.  The  lobby 
pointed  out  that  there  wasn't  much  industry 
in  the  Northwest.  They  claimed  that  these 
projects  would  turn  out  to  be  "white  ele- 
phants" because  there  would  be  no  use  for 
their  power.  And  a  lot  of  people  believed 
them. 

But  the  projects  were  put  through,  and 
the  cries  of  the  private  power  lobby  were 
proved  to  be  absurd.  The  low-cost  power 
produced  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
attracted  new  industries  to  the  Northwest  at 
a  rapid  rate.  During  the  war  this  power 
proved  of  tremendous  importance.  I  am 
sure  that  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
speeded  up  the  victory  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  more  than  paid  for  themselves  in 
money  and  men  during  the  war. 

Since  the  war,  the  growth  of  the  North- 
west has  continued.  The  demand  for  power, 
instead  of  decreasing  with  the  decline  of  war 
production,  has  greatly  increased.  I  wish 
those  Congressmen — and  there  are  a  lot  of 
them — who  are  still  listening  to  the  private 
power  lobby,  would  look  at  these  projects 
now.  I  wish  they  could  have  been  with  me 
yesterday.  They  are  turning  out  every  last 
kilowatt  of  power  they  can,  and  new  gen- 
erators are  being  installed  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  obtained — or  as  fast  as  Congress  will 
let  us  obtain  them. 

Moreover,  the  rapid  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  power  in  the  years 
ahead.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  facts  about 
this  industrial  development.  In  less  than 
a  decade  the  power  from  the  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  projects  has  led  to  the  estab- 


lishment in  the  Northwest  of  electric-process 
industries  turning  out  $140  million  worth  of 
products  each  year.  And  those  unbelievers 
said  it  couldn't  be  done.  Many  other  new 
industries  have  sprung  up  in  the  North- 
west. The  indirect  effects  of  industrial 
growth  here  have  been  felt  across  the  Na- 
tion in  higher  employment,  higher  income, 
and  greater  wealth. 

For  example,  the  new  aluminum  rolling 
mill  at  Spokane  is  selling  its  products  to  600 
plants  throughout  the  Nation  which  employ 
350,000  workers.  This  shows  that  indus- 
trial development  here  in  the  West  does  not 
detract  from  the  prosperity  of  any  other 
region.  Instead,  it  adds  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  Nation.  The  United  States  is 
still  growing,  and  growing  fast.  The  growth 
of  the  West  means  a  better  life  for  people 
here,  and  better  markets  and  sources  of 
supply  for  the  rest  of  the  country  as  well. 

You  might  think  that  the  private  power 
interests  and  others  who  have  fought  against 
the  development  of  the  West  would  have 
learned  by  now  that  western  growth  means 
increased  national  prosperity.  But  they  still 
haven't  learned.   Again  the  record  is  clear. 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  Congress,  in  my  an- 
nual Budget  Message  for  an  appropriation 
of  $146  million  to  carry  forward  the  reclama- 
tion program  for  the  development  of  water 
resources.  There  was  a  powerful  move  in 
the  Congress  to  cut  this  back  to  less  than  $50 
million.  Even  in  the  face  of  protests  from 
all  the  Western  States,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  cut  my  figure  by  more 
than  half.  And  this  year  the  Congress 
doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  so  interested  in 
holding  back  the  development  of  the  West. 
But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  is 
1948.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  West  will  go  along  with  a  system  that 
appropriates  enough  money  for  western  de- 
velopment only  I  year  in  4.    And  even  this 
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year,  the  appropriation  of  adequate  funds 
is  in  doubt. 

Some  of  the  people  who  oppose  western 
development  represent  selfish  interests  who 
are  more  concerned  with  present  profits  than 
with  future  growth.  They  refuse  to  admit 
that  funds  spent  for  reclamation  projects  and 
powerplants  and  navigation  locks  and  fish 
ladders  are  investments  which  pay  huge 
dividends  as  the  years  go  by  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

This  administration  is  determined  that  it 
will  continue  to  move  ahead  with  a  con- 
structive, practical  program  against  the  de- 
laying tactics  of  ignorance  and  selfishness. 
It  will  fight  in  the  future  with  the  same 
vigor  as  it  has  fought  in  the  past. 

The  private  power  lobbyists  are  still  fight- 
ing. Where  they  can't  block  the  production 
of  public  power,  they're  trying  to  block  its 
distribution  at  low  cost.  For  example,  down 
in  California,  Shasta  Dam  has  been  com- 
pleted and  has  begun  to  turn  out  power.  If 
that  power  is  to  be  used  for  the  people's 
benefit,  it  must  be  moved  over  the  trans- 
mission lines  to  the  areas  where  it's  needed. 
But  the  Congress  has  blocked  the  building 
of  the  necessary  transmission  lines  year  after 
year.  This  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  and  to  the  benefit  of  a  private  com- 
pany. We  can't  stand  for  that.  And  if  you 
people  out  here  stand  for  it,  it  is  your  own 
loss.  I  am  fighting  for  you.  Now  you  do 
some  fighting  for  yourselves.  This  is  the 
same  company  which  has  so  litde  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  West  that  it  failed  this  spring 
to  be  ready  to  furnish  vitally-needed  power. 
As  a  result,  the  whole  of  Northern  California 
has  to  resort  to  a  "brown-out."  Those  people 
are  just  like  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  where  not  so  long  ago  old  man 
Davis  came  down  and  told  me  that  300  mil- 
lion pounds  of  aluminum  was  all  the  country 
would  ever  use,  and  that  was  enough.    You 


have  got  3500  million  capacity  now,  and  we 
are  short! 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  should 
be  forced  to  suffer  in  this  manner.  Utility 
companies  must  not  be  allowed  to  block 
publicly-owned  transmission  lines  which  will 
bring  public  power  to  the  people  at  low  cost. 

As  more  and  more  public  power  becomes 
available  from  the  great  dams  all  through 
the  West,  we  can  see  the  time  when  all  the 
great  systems  will  connect  together.  From 
the  Colorado  through  the  Central  Valley  up 
to  the  Columbia  Basin,  there  should  be  a 
vast  network  of  high  voltage  transmission 
lines.  I  suppose  when  that  time  comes  we'll 
still  have  to  batde  with  the  men  of  little 
faith!  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  had  better  wake 
up. 

The  fight  over  whether  or  not  publicly- 
produced  power  shall  be  used  for  the  public 
benefit  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger  battle 
concerning  the  development  of  the  basic  re- 
sources of  our  great  river  valleys.  One  im- 
portant lesson  we  have  learned  from  the 
Tennessee  Valley  experience  is  that  the  re- 
sources of  a  watershed  area  must  be  devel- 
oped jointly  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  if 
they  are  to  contribute  everything  possible  to 
the  development  of  the  region.  A  second 
great  lesson  we  have  learned  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  that  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  must  work  together  in 
regional  development,  if  that  development 
is  to  be  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

I  have  urged  time  and  time  again  that  the 
experience  of  the  TVA  shows  the  way  in 
which  we  should  move  in  other  great  river 
basins. 

We  arc  only  a  small  distance  along  the 
road  we  want  to  travel.  Water  that  can  be 
used  for  power,  for  irrigation,  for  navigation, 
is  going  to  waste  all  over  the  country.  Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  that  are  now  dry  or 
swampy  can  be  put  to  work  in  productive 
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agriculture.  Soil,  water,  and  forest  conser- 
vation is  just  beginning  to  be  understood 
and  put  into  practice  on  the  scale  needed. 

In  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  mark  a  fine  beginning. 
But  we  must  have  more  dams  in  that  mighty 
stream  if  it  is  to  be  effectively  harnessed  for 
useful  purposes.  I  believe  the  present  flood 
shows  that  we  should  try  to  make  progress 
even  faster  than  we  had  planned — ^not 
slower.  Last  year  the  Congress  threw  us 
backward  when  it  cut  the  appropriations  for 
this  work.  The  cuts  that  are  threatened 
this  year  will  throw  us  back  again  if  they  are 
made.  Such  cuts  as  this  are  the  worst  kind 
of  false  economy.  You  know  what  they  are 
doing  with  these  appropriations  now  ?  They 
are  tying  them  up  in  such  a  way  that  even 
if  we  get  them,  we  can't  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage  and  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

All  of  us  should  take  to  heart  the  tragic 
events  that  have  happened  here  in  the  North- 
west in  the  last  few  weeks.  If  we  don't  con- 
serve our  resources  wisely  we  shall  pay  a 
terrible  price.  We  cannot  afford  that  price, 
if  we  are  to  remain  strong  and  to  enjoy  a 
better  life  in  the  years  to  come.  Let  us  keep 
before  us  the  goal  of  using  all  our  natural 


resources  fully,  for  the  benefit  of  our  children 
as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

But  we  will  have  to  battle  every  step  of 
the  way.  There  will  still  be  men  of  litdc 
faith  who  are  afraid  to  trust  to  the  people  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  we  have  the  courage  and  the  will 
and  the  vision  to  carry  the  program  through 
in  spite  of  these  men.  I  believe  the  people 
here  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  every  other 
part  of  the  country,  understand  the  issue 
clearly,  and  will  choose  the  path  of  growth 
and  progress. 

We  know  what  must  be  done  and  we 
know  how  it  can  be  done. 

But  in  order  to  get  it  done,  you  must  make 
your  voices  so  plainly  heard  in  the  Congress 
that  there  will  be  no  mistaking  your  will  and 
your  faith  in  the  future  of  this  great  Nation. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the 
Memorial  High  School  Stadium  in  Seattle.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  William  Devin,  Mayor 
of  Seattle,  and  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  Governor  of 
Washington.  Later  he  referred  to  Frank  A.  Banks, 
District  Manager  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Dudley 
M.  Brown  served  as  President  of  the  Washington 
State  Press  Club,  and  Emil  G.  Sick  served  as  General 
Chairman. 

The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 


126    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Oregon. 
June  II,  1948 


[i.]  Portland,  Oregon  (American  Red 
Cross  Broadcast,  i  pjn.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Mayor,  Acting  Gov- 
ernor  Scott,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  tried  very  hard  this  morning  to  get  a 
chance  to  see  from  the  air  just  what  this 
flood  looks  Uke  here,  but  one  of  your  western 
mists  prevented  me  from  seeing  it.  It  cer- 
tainly wasn't  a  rain,  although  I  got  wet.  I 
wanted  to  have  a  first-hand  look  at  the  situ- 


ation and  I  am  still  hoping  that  I  can  take  a 
look  after  this  meeting  is  over. 

I  had  with  me,  however,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers of  this  District  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  the  Federal  Works  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Fleming,  and  we  had  about  40  or  50 
pictures  taken  within  the  last  2  or  3  days, 
which  showed  me  the  effects  of  the  river 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  its  mouth. 

It  is  a  terrible  disaster.   And  I  am  in  sym- 
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pathy  with  trying  to  get  that  disaster  met.  I 
ordered  out  every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  city  of 
Pordand,  too,  to  meet  the  situation  as  best 
we  can. 

I  am  told  by  General  Fleming  that  there 
is  complete  harmony  between  all  the  agen- 
cies, both  State  and  national,  and  the  Red 
Cross,  and  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
meet  the  situation  as  far  as  we  can. 

Ordinarily  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  an  emergency  fund  for  such 
things  as  this,  but  last  year  that  fund  was 
eliminated,  and  it  was  not  renewed  again 
this  year.  There  was  only  $25,000  left  in 
that  fund,  and  I  gave  that  to  General  Flem- 
ing so  that  some  immediate  emergencies 
could  be  met  as  far  as  possible. 

There  is  on  the  way  to  me  now  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  $10  million  from  the  hous- 
ing fund,  which  has  already  been  appro- 
priated. As  soon  as  that  arrives  and  that 
resolution  is  signed,  which  I  hope  will  be 
before  I  leave  Portland  today,  that  much 
money  will  be  available  for  immediate  emer- 
gency relief.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  grants  to  those  farmers  who 
have  had  their  livestock  washed  away  and 
whose  stock  had  to  be  moved  from  farms 
to  other  places.  I  hope  that  can  be  arranged 
immediately. 

Now  that  is  so  much  for  the  present  im- 
mediate situation.  I  have  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  development  and  the  control 
of  the  great  rivers  of  this  country.  I  live 
on  the  Missouri  River  at  Independence,  Mo., 
where  a  great  many  people  started  when  this 
town  was  first  organized  over  the  Oregon 
Trail.  Independence,  Mo.,  is  by  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  about  i  year  in  3  the  dam- 
age from  that  river  basin  has  been  all  the 


way  from  $100  million  to  $500  million. 
This  same  situation  has  been  true  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  true  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  until  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  controlled 
so  that  these  floods  that  came  in  the  last  few 
years  have  not  affected  the  lower  Mississippi. 

I  want  to  see  a  regular  flood  control  pro- 
gram in  all  these  river  valleys. 

As  I  said  yesterday  at  Seattle,  I  want  to 
see  the  river  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  for  power,  for  navigation,  for  recla- 
mation, and  for  flood  control,  and  that  can  be 
done,  and  should  be  done. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
before  I  left  Washington  that  the  Missouri 
plan  is  completed,  so  far  as  the  plan  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  will  take  6  more  years  to  get 
that  flood  control  into  effect. 

There  is  a  plan  for  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  not  only  for  flood  control  but  for  pow- 
er and  for  irrigation  and  for  navigation. 
And  I  am  hoping  to  see  that  Columbia  River 
plan  outlined  completely. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  power 
dams  on  the  Columbia  River,  it  would  have 
been  much  harder  to  win  World  War  Two. 
These  immense  dams  at  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee — I  went  to  see  the  Grand 
Coulee  just  the  other  day,  and  there  are  a 
million  acre-feet  of  water  pouring  over  that 
dam  every  24  hours.  That  is  the  cause  of 
some  of  your  trouble  down  here.  But  if 
those  dams  had  not  been  built  over  the 
opposition  of  people  who  wanted  to  look 
backward,  it  would  have  taken  longer,  and 
many  more  lives,  to  win  World  War  Two. 

There  is  not  any  reason  in  the  world  why 
these  plans  should  not  be  carried  out,  and  if 
we  can  get  the  cooperation  of  every  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  we  can  get  that 
done. 

There  are  some  people,  you  know,  who  do 
not  like  public  power,  and  there  are  some 
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people  who  do  not  like  to  expend  money  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  land  in  the  West. 
You  know,  Daniel  Webster  said  the  West 
wasn't  any  good,  and  the  further  away  they 
could  keep  it  from  the  East  the  better  he 
would  be  pleased.  That  was  along  in  1835. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  still  believe  like 
Daniel  Webster.  But  I  am  trying  to  con- 
vert those  people,  and  if  I  succeed  in  that, 
we  will  get  the  proper  developments  of  those 
rivers. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  are  faced 
with  this  disaster,  but  every  disaster  has  some 
good  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  This  will  give 
you  more  sympathetic  hearts  when  you  hear 
that  the  Connecticut  or  the  Missouri  or  the 
Ohio  or  some  other  great  river  in  this  coun- 
try has  gone  on  a  rampage.  You  will  under- 
stand just  exacdy  what  other  people  are 
faced  with.  They  understand  exactly  what 
you  are  faced  with,  and  they  are  sympathetic, 
and  they  are  going  to  help  you.  And  I  am 
glad  they  are. 

I  have  had  a  most  appreciative  welcome  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  I  have  been  out  here 
time  and  again  before,  but  I  didn't  attract 
so  much  attention  as  I  do  now.  I  was  here 
during  World  War  Two,  in  the  capacity  of 
chairman  of  an  investigating  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  been  here 
in  Portland  on  two  occasions,  and  I  have 
been  in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Sacramento — in  nearly  every  town  in  the 
West.  I  have  been  out  here  before  that, 
so  I  know  something  about  what  your  prob- 
lems are.  I  know  something  about  what  this 
country  is  in  this  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  know  what  a  contribution  it  made  to 
the  war  effort,  not  only  in  its  power  program 
which  I  have  just  talked  about,  but  in  the 
food  production,  in  manpower,  in  ship  pro- 
duction, and  everything  else  that  went  to  win 
that  war. 


Now  I  want  to  use  those  same  facilities  to 
win  the  peace,  and  I  know  we  can  do  that. 

Everybody  thought  that,  when  the  war 
suddenly  ended,  that  everything  was  going 
to  pot,  there  wouldn't  be  any  jobs,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  work,  there  wouldn't  be 
anything  to  do.  Well,  you  know  what  a  sur- 
prise it  has  been  to  everybody  during  the 
last  3  years,  since  the  war  ended.  There  is 
more  work,  and  more  jobs,  and  more  things 
to  be  done  than  has  ever  been  the  case  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  finally  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  as- 
sume our  position  as  leader  in  the  world. 

In  1920  Almighty  God,  I  think,  intended 
for  this  country  to  assume  that  position,  but 
we  turned  our  backs  on  it — and  see  what 
happened  ?  We  can't  do  that  any  more.  We 
must  accept  our  responsibility,  and  when  we 
accept  our  responsibility — ^that  leadership 
which  God  Almighty  intended  us  to  as- 
sume— there  will  be  peace  in  the  world. 
There  will  be  enough  for  everybody  to  have 
the  good  things  in  life,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  now 
have  more  than  61  million  people  at  work — 
more  jobs  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  And  the  income  of  the  United 
States  is  $200  billion  or  over.  Now  that 
can  be  continued,  if  we  use  our  heads  and 
our  judgment.  That  is  what  I  am  out  here 
to  explain  to  you.  And  I  know  how  to  do 
that.  I  know  what  to  tell  you  to  do.  I  told 
the  Congress  time  and  time  again  what  they 
should  do  to  continue  that  situation,  and  I 
hope  eventually  we  will  get  action  on  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  this  severe  flood 
subsides  out  here,  we  can  immediately  go  to 
work  and  begin  to  put  in  a  plan  of  construc- 
tion along  this  river  so  that  it  will  never 
happen  again;  and  by  the  next  time  I  come 
out  here  you  won't  be  afraid  of  floods,  and 
you  won't  be  afraid  of  not  having  power,  not 
having  a  lot  of  other  things  that  will  be  good 
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for  you  when  they  happen. 

That  will  take  several  years,  but  I  would 
like  to  come  out  and  see  it,  when  it  is  fin- 
ished. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]     Salem,  Oregon  (Rear  platform,  4:30 
p.m.) 

You  know,  I  never  had  a  nicer,  more  ap- 
preciated introduction.  I  have  known  the 
Governor  for  a  long  time.  He  is  my  kind 
of  a  Democrat.  He  knows  how  this  public 
power  fight  started  out  here.  He  knows 
what  we  had  to  go  through  with  to  get  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville,  and  we  still  shall 
have  a  fight  to  get  the  rest  of  the  dams  on  the 
Columbia  River  that  we  ought  to  have,  in 
order  to  make  the  Columbia  River  produce 
as  much  power  as  all  the  private  power  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  now  produce. 
Did  you  know  that? 

The  Columbia  River  has  a  potential  of 
50  million  kilowatts  of  power.  That  is  all 
the  private  companies  produce  now. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  Governor  came 
down.  I  hoped  he  would.  I  have  known 
him  a  long  time,  almost  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  politics.  He  was  far  and  away  my 
senior  in  the  Congress,  and  as  Governor  of 
his  State  I  am  glad  to  come  back  here  and 
rank  him  just  this  one  time. 

I  landed  here  this  morning.  I  flew  here 
from  Olympia,  McChord  Field  at  Fort 
Lewis,  and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  look 
at  the  Columbia  River  floods,  but  you  had 
one  of  your  early  morning  mists,  and  I 
couldn't  see  it.  As  I  went  through  this  town, 
I  saw  what  I  thought  were  all  the  people  in 
Oregon,  but  here  they  are — I  was  mistaken. 
As  I  went  along  the  roads  from  here  to  Port- 
land, in  order  to  see  the  flood  damage  in 
that  city,  it  seemed  that  everybody  in  every 


town  was  out  to  greet  the  President. 

Now  I  understand  very  well  that  that 
greeting  is  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth,  and  is  not  to  Harry 
Truman  as  a  private  citizen. 

Voice:  It  is,  too! 

You  have  to  be  very  careful  always  to  keep 
that  in  mind  when  you  are  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  if  you  don't  keep  that 
in  mind,  you  will  get  a  bad  case  of  "Potomac 
fever,"  and  then  you  are  ruined.  You  know, 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  a  great  many 
men  came  to  Washington  and  grew  up  with 
their  jobs,  and  a  very  large  number  came 
and  just  swelled  up.  I  am  trying  awful  hard 
to  keep  that  swelling  down.  My  hat  hasn't 
increased  a  single  eighth  of  an  inch  since 
I  have  been  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  interested  in  flood  control  as  well  as 
power  and  navigation  and  reclamation  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  I  understand  that  your 
Willamette  River  is  due  to  go  on  a  rampage. 
Well,  its  rampage  can  be  controlled.  All  you 
need  to  do  to  control  it  is  to  control  the 
tributaries.  The  Columbia  River  requires 
about  15  million  acre-feet  of  storage  to  pre- 
vent such  a  flood  as  they  are  having  now. 
The  Missouri  River  and  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Connecticut  River  in  New  England  have 
the  same  sort  of  floods,  and  the  same  sort  of 
control  would  take  care  of  those  floods  in 
every  one  of  those  valleys. 

Since  I  have  been  in  politics — and  I  hate  to 
tell  you  how  long  that  has  been — I  have  been 
interested  in  flood  control,  because  the  old 
Missouri — when  the  old  Missouri  goes  on  a 
rampage,  it  goes  on  a  rampage!  The  year 
before  last,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  the 
Missouri  wiped  out  500  million  dollars' 
worth  of  crops.  And  that  happens  once 
every  4  years  on  the  average. 

Now  you  haven't  had  a  flood  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  in  this  region  since  1894  that 
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was  worthy  of  the  name.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  sometimes  disasters  have  their  good 
points,  and  this  one  undoubtedly  will  make 
this  part  of  the  country  flood-conscious,  and 
you  will  sympathize  with  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri  and  the  Connecticut,  as  they  sym- 
pathize with  you  now,  because  they  know 
what  you  are  going  through. 

And  when  we  have  that  sort  of  a  situation, 
we  have  the  country  working  together  as  a 
whole — as  a  unit. 

This  is  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth,  I 
think.  The  greatest  Nation  in  history,  let's 
put  it  that  way.  We  have  done  things  that 
no  other  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  done.  We  fought  two  wars  in  one 
generation  for  liberty  and  the  right  of  the 
individual,  and  we  have  taken  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  a  nation,  with  whom  we  went  to 
war,  and  whom  we  defeated,  and  made  a 
nation  out  of  that  territory.  That  never 
happened  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  gave  back  any  territory  it 
ever  took. 

We  made  a  republic  out  of  Cuba,  we  made 
a  republic  out  of  the  Philippines,  and  we  are 
giving  Puerto  Rico  self-government. 

All  we  ask  in  this  world  is  peace,  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  in  the  world. 

If  we  want  it  badly  enough,  and  if  we  go 
along  with  the  program  which  has  been  out- 
lined as  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  we  will  get  that  peace,  and  it  will  last, 
I  hope,  indefinitely,  or  maybe  a  thousand 
years.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  all  the 
world  for  everybody.  The  resources  of  this 
great  Northwest  would  support  4  or  5  times 
the  number  of  people  that  are  in  it  now,  if 
it  was  properly  developed. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  see  done  all  over 
the  whole  world.  Then  we  can  live  together 
as  neighbors. 

I  have  talked  to  you  too  much  and  on  too 
many  subjects.    You  have  been  very  kind. 


You  are  very  hospitable,  and  I  wish  we  coiJd 
stay  longer,  but  I  have  a  schedule  that  was 
made  for  me  in  Washington,  and  I  have  to 
keep  it,  so  we  have  to  go. 

[3.]  Albany,  Oregon  (Rear  platform, 
5:20  p.m.) 

Well,  this  certainly  is  a  very  great  pleasure. 
I  thought  I  saw  all  of  Oregon  in  Portland 
and  Salem.    Apparently,  I  didn't. 

Voice:  You're  close  enough  to  see  your 
dimples. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  dimplcs,  they're 
wrinkles.    You  can't  have  dimples  at  64! 

I  certainly  have  enjoyed  the  visit  to  Ore- 
gon, except  for  the  fact  that  I  had  to  go  out 
this  morning  and  look  at  those  flooded  areas 
north  of  the  town.  That  was  not  pleasant. 
I  saw  where  that  city  had  been  entirely 
washed  away.  You  can  count  the  chimneys 
where  each  chimney  marked  14  apartments. 
Nothing  there  but  the  chimneys.  All  sorts 
of  broken  up  houses  and  automobiles  up- 
side down,  and  everything  you  could  think 
of,  of  that  sort.  It  was  not  pleasant,  and  I 
hope  that  some  time  or  other  the  country 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  things 
can  be  controlled.  And  they  can.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  decide  to  do  the  thing  and  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

I  have  had  a  most  wonderful  reception 
here  in  the  West.  I  have  been  here  many 
a  time  before,  and  I  have  driven  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland  through  this  city.  I 
have  ridden  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland 
through  this  city.  Nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  me. 

Of  course,  I  understand  that  the  only  rea- 
son they  pay  so  much  attention  to  me  now 
is  because  I  own  the  greatest  office  of  the 
world. 

Same  voice:  And  you  are  a  Democrat! 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  of  course,  that  may 
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have  some  bearing  on  it,  too.  But  the 
office  is  the  thing  that  causes  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  be  curious,  to  see  how  the  man 
who  has  that  office  is  wearing  it,  to  see 
whether  he  is  trying  to  use  that  office  for 
their  benefit,  or  to  make  a  stuffed  shirt  out 
of  himself. 

I  am  trying  my  best  to  work  in  your  inter- 
ests, and  in  the  public  interest.  I  have  no 
other  ambition.  And  to  see  that  this  coun- 
try continues  to  be  the  most  prosperous  and 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

No  President  can  do  that  by  himself.  He 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  he  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress.    I  haven't  had  either  one. 

I  came  out  here  so  you  might  see  and 
understand  the  things  for  which  I  stand,  and 
so  that  you  might  get  the  truth  and  the  facts, 
which  you  haven't  been  getting  through  the 
press. 

I  have  only  one  ambition,  and  that  is  to 
get  a  peace  in  the  world  that  will  be  lasting, 
that  will  work,  and  that  will  keep  this  coun- 
try prosperous  for  generations  to  come. 

I  was  a  field  artillery  captain  in  the  First 
World  War.  I  had  three  nephews  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  I  wanted  to  go  into 
the  Second  World  War  myself,  but  I  was  in 
the  Senate,  and  General  Marshall,  who  was 
then  Chief  of  Staff,  told  me  that  I  was  too  old 
to  go  into  the  field  artillery.  After  I  became 
President,  one  of  my  secretaries  asked  him 
what  he  would  say  now  if  the  same  question 
was  put  up  to  him  by  the  same  person.  He 
said,  "I  would  say  the  same  thing,  but  I 
would  be  a  litde  more  diplomatic  about  it." 

Same  voice:  If  you  call  those  wrinkles  dim- 
ples then  you  are  too  old. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Now  you're  speaking  for 
yourself,  not  for  me. 

Thank  you  a  lot  for  your  appearance  and 
for  your  welcome,  and  I  appreciate  it  most 
highly,  and  I  hope  some  time  I  can  come 
back  and  talk  politics  to  you. 


[4.]     Eugene,  Oregon  (Rear  platform,  6:25 
p.m.) 

It  certainly  is  fine  to  see  all  of  you  here 
today.  The  last  time  I  was  here  it  was  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  weren't  quite 
so  many  of  you  up  that  time.  I  was  going 
from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  in  1944,  in 
the  campaign  of  1944.  It  was  my  duty  to 
start  that  campaign  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
which  I  did,  and  I  came  to  San  Francisco, 
and  then  to  Eugene,  then  to  Pordand,  then 
to  Seattle,  and  all  the  way  across  the  coun- 
try. Thirteen  thousands  miles  I  went  on 
that  tour.  I  won't  go  quite  so  far  on  this 
one,  but  I  may  take  one  later  on  that  will 
take  a  little  more  time. 

I  came  out  here  this  time  to  discuss  with 
you  certain  things  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, and  I  think  I  have  been  rather  suc- 
cessful in  making  you  see  that  there  are 
things  in  which  you  are  interested,  and 
which  I  am  interested  in  also,  but  I  fear  very 
much  that  the  Congress  is  not  so  inter- 
ested as  we  are  in  those  things.  I  want  you 
to  find  that  out  for  yourselves.  I  understand 
that  this  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  that  more  than  half  the  stu- 
dents are  GI's.  That  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
Those  GI's  found  out  that  they  needed  an  ed- 
ucation and  they  found  out  that  they  could 
get  it  and  they  found  out  that  those  of  us 
who  had  been  in  the  Congress  were  thinking 
about  them  and  trying  to  make  arrangements 
so  that  they  could  get  an  education.  You 
know  that  education  is  one  thing  that  can't 
be  taken  away  from  you.  Nobody  can  rob 
you  of  your  education,  because  that  is  in  your 
head;  that  is,  if  you  have  any  head  and  are 
capable  of  holding  it.  Most  of  us  are  capa- 
ble of  holding  an  education,  if  we  try  to  get 
it. 

I  sent  my  daughter  to  George  Washington 
University,  and  it  took  her  4  long  years  to  get 
a  degree,  and  I  got  one  the  same  night  for 
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nothing!  I  have  never  been  to  the  University 
of  California  either,  but  I  am  going  down 
there  tomorrow  to  get  another  degree,  and 
I  didn't  do  anything  for  it,  only  I  am  going 
to  make  a  graduating  speech  there,  and  tell 
them  all  about  the  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  hope  you  will  all  listen  to  that  be- 
cause it  is  only  a  repeat  of  what  I  have  said 
at  least  100  times.  It  is  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  I  am  going  to  dis- 
cuss tomorrow  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  you  are  all  interested  in  it,  be- 
cause if  we  carry  out  that  foreign  policy  we 
will  have  peace  in  the  world.  And  that's 
what  everybody  wants.  I  want  peace  in 
the  world  just  as  badly  as  anybody  in  the 
world. 

I  went  to  Potsdam  in  1945  with  that  in 
view,  I  went  there  with  the  kindliest  feelings 
in  the  world  toward  Russia,  and  we  made 
certain  agreements,  specific  agreements.  I 
got  very  well  acquainted  with  Joe  Stalin,  and 
I  like  old  Joe!  He  is  a  decent  fellow.  But 
Joe  is  a  prisoner  of  the  Politburo.  He  can't 
do  what  he  wants  to.  He  makes  agreements, 
and  if  he  could  he  would  keep  them;  but  the 
people  who  run  the  government  are  very 
specific  in  saying  that  he  can't  keep  them. 

Now  sometime  or  other  that  great  country 
and  this  great  country  are  going  to  under- 
stand that  their  mutual  interests  mean  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  that  tomorrow  at 
the  University  of  California. 

[5.]  Oakridge,  Oregon  (Rear  platform, 
7:40  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Oa\ridge  city, 
Oregon: 

The  Mayor  tells  me  that  he  is  a  black- 
smith by  trade. 

You  know,  that  is  what  makes  this  coun- 
try great.   Anybody  can  be  Mayor,  Congress- 


man, Senator,  President,  you  see.  And  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  happy  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  great  State  of  Missouri. 

You  know,  all  of  you  had  to  come  through 
Missouri — ^your  ancestors  did — ^before  you 
could  get  to  Oregon.  You  all  came  down 
the  Oregon  Trail,  which  originated  in  In« 
dependence.  Mo. 

I  am  most  happy  that  the  train  stopped 
here  tonight,  and  I  am  most  happy  to  have  a 
chance  to  say  a  word  to  you. 

Thank  you  a  lot.  I  certainly  appreciate 
this  welcome. 

[6.]  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon  (Rear  plat- 
form, 10:55  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I 
have  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit  on  this  west 
coast.  I  don't  think  I  ever  received  a  more 
cordial  welcome  than  I  have  received  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  They  have  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  me,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  it. 

The  President,  you  know,  has  to  receive 
all  the  criticism  that  it's  possible  for  a  man 
to  receive  and  still  survive.  So  when  he  stts 
smiling  faces  such  as  yours,  and  such  as  I 
have  seen  along  the  railroad  today,  it  is  a 
compensation  for  what  he  has  to  go  through 
with  being  President. 

The  President's  job  is  a  remarkable  one. 
He  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world.  He  has  certain  respon- 
sibilities which  he  cannot  forego.  He  must 
stay  at  the  table  and  work  day  in  and  day 
out,  and  year  in  and  year  out,  hoping  that 
he  will  accomplish  something  that  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. And  if  he  can  do  that,  then  he  is  satis- 
fied. Sometimes  he  thinks  he  has  succeeded. 
More  often  he  is  afraid  he  has  not,  especially 
if  he  believes  the  columnists  that  write  in 
some  of  the  newspapers. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  White  House, 
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since  April  12,  on  that  sad  day  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  died,  I  have  had  a  varied 
experience.  Tv^o  wars  have  ended  in  that 
time,  and  we  have  been  endeavoring  ever 
since  those  two  wars  ended,  to  get  a  peace. 
That  is  my  one  ambition,  to  get  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  had  hoped  in  September  1945,  when  the 
Japanese  surrender  terms  were  signed,  that 
by  this  time  we  would  have  peace  in  the 
world.  We  are  going  to  get  peace  in  the 
world,  because  that  is  what  we  must  have. 
The  United  Nations  is  the  vehicle  through 
which  we  will  get  peace  in  the  world.  And 
when  that  peace  comes,  I  am  just  as  sure  as 
I  stand  here  that  the  atomic  age  is  going  to 
be  the  greatest  age  in  history.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  I  wish  I  were  18  years  old, 
or  younger,  so  I  could  go  along  with  the 
world  that  is  to  come. 

You  know,  way  back  in  1845,  there  was  a 
certain  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  who 
said  that  he  was  glad  he  was  retiring  as 
Prime  Minister  o£  Great  Britain,  because 
he  thought  the  Empire  was  going  to  break 
up.  Well,  Britain  accomplished  its  greatest 
period  after  1845. 

We  had  a  Patent  Commissioner  along  in 
1843  who  went  down  and  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  Patent 
Ofl&ce  ought  to  be  abolished  because  there 


was  nothing  new  to  invent.  That  was  in 
1843.  What  great  changes — this  business  I 
am  talking  over  right  now,  this  radio — ^the 
automobile,  electric  light,  and  everything  else 
that  we  use  and  think  we  cannot  get  along 
today  without,  they  were  all  invented  and 
patented  since  1843.  Suppose  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  had  followed  the 
advice  of  that  old  Patent  Commissioner? 
We  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position 
that  we  will  be  if  we  listen  to  the  gloom 
artists  today. 

I  am  not  gloomy.  I  think  we  are  facing 
the  greatest  age  in  history.  And  I  think  all 
you  young  people  are  going  to  have  a  glori- 
ous future.  I  think  this  great  Nation  has 
only  begun  to  be  great,  because  in  1920  Al- 
mighty God  expected  us  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  world,  which  we  refused  to 
assume,  and  we  had  another  war. 

We  are  faced  now  with  that  same  situa- 
tion. We  must  assume  that  leadership,  and 
I  am  trying  my  best  to  see  that  this  Nation 
does  assume  that  leadership;  and  if  you 
support  me  in  it,  we  are  going  to  assume  it. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  11  the 
President  referred  to  Earl  Riley,  Mayor  of  Portland, 
Leslie  Scott,  Acting  Governor  of  Oregon,  Lorenz  F. 
Gcrspach,  Mayor  of  Oakridge,  and  Ed  Ostendorn, 
Mayor  of  Klamath  Falls.  The  remarks  in  Pordand 
were  not  broadcast  nationally. 


127    Veto  o£  Bill  To  Exempt  Certain  Carriers  in  Interstate 
Commerce  From  the  Antitrust  Laws.    ]une  12,  1948 


To  the  Senate: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
S.  no,  a  bill  "To  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  with  respect  to  certain  agreements 
between  carriers,"  because  it  would  permit 
an  important  segment  of  the  economy  to 
obtain  immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  would  do  so  without  providing  adequate 


safeguards  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

This  bill  would  authorize  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  any  carrier  acting  in 
concert  with  one  or  more  competing  carriers 
in  the  establishment  of  rates  and  related  mat- 
ters, if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
approves  the  procedural  agreements  under 
which  such  action  would  be  taken.     The 
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Commission  would  be  required  to  approve 
these  agreements  if  it  should  find  that  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  would  be  in 
"furtherance  of  the  national  transportation 
policy." 

Under  this  bill  private  carrier  associations 
and  rate  bureaus,  free  from  the  restraints  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  could  exercise  broad 
powers  over  most  forms  of  domestic  trans- 
portation, including  railroads,  trucks  and 
busses,  water  carriers,  pipelines,  and  freight 
forwarders.  Carriers  could  agree  privately 
among  themselves  upon  the  rates  to  be  filed 
with,  or  withheld  from,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Acting  through  these 
bureaus,  groups  of  carriers  could  exercise  a 
powerful  deterrent  influence  upon  the  filing 
by  an  individual  carrier  of  proposed  rates 
which  might  benefit  the  public. 

The  exercise  by  private  groups  of  this  sub- 
stantial control  over  the  transportation  in- 
dustry involves  serious  potential  harm  to 
the  public.  Transportation  rates  affect  the 
cost  of  goods  as  they  move  through  each 
phase  of  production — from  raw  materials, 
through  finished  products,  to  the  consumer. 
Power  to  control  transportation  rates  is 
power  to  influence  the  competitive  success 
or  failure  of  other  businesses.  Legislation 
furthering  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  pri- 
vate groups  would  clearly  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

My  disapproval  of  this  bill  does  not  sig- 
nify opposition  to  carrier  associations  as  such, 
or  to  all  of  their  present  functions.  Many  of 
their  activities  are  useful  and  desirable. 
However,  this  legislation  is  not  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  such  activities. 

No  legislation  giving  a  major  industry  im- 
munity from  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  en- 
acted unless  adequate  alternative  safeguards 
are  provided  for  the  public  interest.  This 
measure  fails  to  provide  such  safeguards. 
Even  the  limited  safeguards  incorporated  in 


the  bill  as  originally  passed  by  the  Senate 
are  omitted  from  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  It  would  require  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  approve  any  agreement 
which  it  finds  to  be  in  "furtherance  of  the 
national  transportation  policy."  This  is  a 
vague  and  general  standard  and  is  manifestly 
neither  adequate  nor  appropriate  as  a 
criterion  for  waiving  the  protection  afforded 
the  public  by  the  antitrust  laws. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  would  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  applying  this  gen- 
eral criterion  to  the  basic  procedural  agree- 
ments without  being  able  to  foresee  fully  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  joint  actions  which 
would  be  taken  thereunder.  Nevertheless, 
the  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  would 
extend  to  these  subsequent  actions  without 
the  necessity  of  further  Commission  ap- 
proval. It  would  extend,  moreover,  even 
beyond  the  parties  to  the  basic  agreement  to 
any  "other  persons"  who  participate  in  such 
actions. 

Even  though  transportation  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  public  interest  neverthe- 
less demands  that  the  general  national  policy 
of  maintaining  competition  continue  to  be 
applied  to  this  industry.  Our  present  trans- 
portation policy  contemplates  a  pattern  of 
partial  regulation,  within  the  framework  of 
which  the  pressures  of  competition  will  re- 
main substantially  effective.  Regulation 
cannot  entirely  replace  these  competitive 
pressures.  It  can  guard  against  some  of  the 
potential  abuses  of  monopoly  power,  but  it 
cannot  be  an  effective  substitute  for  the 
affirmative  stimulus  toward  improved  serv- 
ice and  lower  rates  which  competition  pro- 
vides. By  sanctioning  rate  control  by 
groups  of  carriers,  this  legislation  would 
represent  a  departure  from  the  present  trans- 
portation policy  of  regulated  competition. 
This,  I  believe,  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
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with  far-reaching  effects  on  our  economy. 

Antitrust  cases  are  now  before  the  courts 
challenging  some  of  the  very  activities  which 
would  be  covered  by  this  bill.  Pending  judi- 
cial clarification  of  the  issues  raised  in  these 
proceedings,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
provide  the  immunity  proposed  by  this  bill. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Congress 
the  necessity  for  a  vigorous  antimonopoly 


program.  This  bill  would  be  inconsistent 
with  such  a  program. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  withhold  my  approval  from  the 
measure. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  June  17  the  Congress  passed  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto.  As  enacted,  S.  no  is  Public 
Law  662,  8oth  Congress  (62  Stat.  472). 


128    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  California. 
]une  12,  1948 


[i.]     RosEviLLE,    California    (Rear    plat- 
form, 9:35  a.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  this  certainly  is  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  I  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can 
tell  you.  I  have  been  having  a  beautiful 
ride  through  this  western  country  in  the 
last  3  or  4  days,  and  I  think  I  have  had  a 
liberal  education  on  a  lot  of  things.  I  have 
been  sitting  at  the  window  this  morning 
looking  at  this  beautiful  valley — the  Sacra- 
mento Valley — ^and  I  am  very  happy  that 
eventually  we  are  going  to  get  this  Central 
Valley  of  California  fixed  so  that  water  won't 
be  such  a  problem,  I  hope.  And  between  the 
Shasta  Dam  and  the  Folsom  Dam  and  the 
improvements  that  are  to  be  made  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sacramento  River  outside  of 
San  Francisco,  sometime  or  other  both  the 
north  and  the  south  ends  of  this  valley  will  be 
much  happier  about  the  water  situation  than 
they  are  now. 

You  know,  back  where  I  live  water  is  not 
such  a  problem,  only  sometimes  we  get  too 
much  of  it  just  like  we  are  getting  up  in  the 
Columbia  River  Valley  now.  The  Missouri 
River  goes  on  a  rampage  about  once  in  3 
years  and  causes  damage  from  a  $100  to 
I500  million.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
that  worked  out. 


Now  my  theory  is  that  all  these  river  val- 
leys are  interested  in  just  one  thing  and  that 
is  the  welfare  of  the  population  that  in- 
habits those  valleys,  but  they  have  a  common 
interest,  and  that  common  interest  is  centered 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
you  can  get  a  Congress  that  understands  the 
problems  of  the  river  valleys,  as  I  am  egotis- 
tical enough  to  say,  as  your  President  under- 
stands them,  we  can  get  most  of  these  things 
solved.  There  isn't  any  fundamental  dif- 
ference. One  river  valley  may  be  suffering 
from  too  much  water.  That  valley  gets  flood 
control.  One  river  valley  may  be  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  water  on  the  adjoining  land. 
That  is  a  reclamation  and  irrigation  project. 
One  river  valley  may  be  suffering  from  the 
fact  that  the  potential  power  in  that  river 
has  not  been  controlled.  That  is  easy  enough 
to  overcome.  We  have  proven  that  that  can 
be  overcome  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  projects  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  Columbia  River  can 
be  controlled  in  the  same  way,  and  there 
isn't  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Central  Valley  of  California 
can't  be  solved  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

But  you  must  have  people  who  understand 
the  situation,  and  those  people  control  the 
purse  strings,  and  unless  those  purse  strings 
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are  properly  controlled,  we  will  never  get 
anything  done. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege  to  me  to 
have  a  chance  to  personally  see  as  many 
people  as  I  have  seen  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  You  know  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about 
your  President,  and  what  he  has  done  and 
hasn't  done,  and  what  he  should  do  and 
shouldn't  do.  And  I  thought  maybe  it 
would  be  a  very  fine  thing  if  I  could  come 
out  here  and  let  you  know  what,  in  the  last 
3  years,  I  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  to  let 
you  understand  that  for  10  years  previous  to 
that  time  I  was  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Missouri,  and  was  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  I  know  something  about 
how  the  Government  ought  to  run. 

During  the  war  I  was  one  of  the  right 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  was  my  business  to 
investigate  the  efficiency  of  the  production 
program  which  produced  the  machines  and 
the  ammunition  and  everything  of  that  sort, 
so  that  the  men  in  the  field  would  never  be 
left  so  they  couldn't  fight.  I  used  to  inter- 
view the  President  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
we  would  outline  the  things  that  should  be 
looked  into.  As  a  result  of  those  investiga- 
tions by  the  committee  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  I  think  it  has  been  impossible  for 
this  hostile  Congress  to  dig  up  any  scandals 
that  will  reflect  on  President  Roosevelt.  And 
that  is  what  I  was  working  for  at  that  time. 
Don't  think  they  haven't  tried  their  best. 
They  have. 

But  the  issues  this  fall  are  going  to  be 
clearly  drawn.  When  the  time  arrives  that 
your  President  doesn't  have  to  run  against 
the  field  and  have  a  definite  fellow  who  has 
a  record,  then  we  will  see  what's  what,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  up  to  you  to  decide  whether 
you  want  the  country  to  go  forward  or 
whether  you  want  to  go  back  to  1920. 


[2.]     Sacramento,  California  (Rear  plat- 
form, 10:20  a.m.) 

Governor  Knight  and  Mayor  Cooledge, 
and  citizens  of  Sacramento: 

This  certainly  is  a  welcome  and  a  turnout. 
It  looks  as  if  everybody  in  the  Central  Valley 
is  here  in  the  capital  city  tonight — this  morn- 
ing— I  am  so  used  to  talking  at  night.  The 
Central  Valley,  I  know,  is  a  most  important 
part  of  California  and  the  United  States,  so 
I  judge  that  people  in  the  Central  Valley  will 
be  here  to  talk  to  the  President  about  the 
various  things  that  I  have  been  interested  in 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  went  there  in  1935  as  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri. 

My  grandfather,  you  know,  owned  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Sacramento.  You  didn't  know 
that,  did  you?  He  was  a  freighter  from 
Westport,  which  is  now  part  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco. 
They  made  a  deal  one  time  and  obtained  27 
Spanish  leagues  of  land  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  on  a  part  of  that  site  that  Sacramento 
City  is  upon,  and  if  you  look  at  those  titles 
you  will  find  his  name  in  the  titles  some- 
where. 

The  partner  of  the  old  man  went  south 
with  the  assets  of  the  freighting  company, 
and  he  had  to  sell  that  ranch  for  $75,000  in 
order  to  pay  his  share  of  the  debts.  Now 
think  of  that!  I  probably  would  not  have 
been  President  of  the  United  States  if  the  old 
man  had  kept  that  valley. 

But  I  have  had  a  most  remarkable  tour 
and  a  most  remarkable  reception  since  I  left 
the  Capital  City  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  to  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  now  I  am  in  California. 

I  was  invited  to  come  to  California  by  the 
President  of  the  University  of  California  to 
make  the  graduation  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  down  there  today,  and  at  the  same 
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time  to  receive  a  degree  from  that  univer- 
sity. I  am  most  happy  that  the  president  of 
the  university  invited  me.  That  gave  me  an 
excellent  excuse  to  make  a  nonpolitical  trip 
across  the  country  and  tell  the  people  what 
I  think.  And  I  think  you  are  entided  to  see 
your  President  and  to  understand  what  his 
policies  are  and  what  he  is  thinking  about. 
It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  where  I 
went,  on  what  excuse  I  went  or  what  I  did. 
It's  a  political  matter  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The 
President  can't  cross  the  street  without  cre- 
ating an  incident.  But  this  President  likes 
to  create  incidents. 

And  I  am  extremely  happy  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  as  many  people  as  I 
have  on  this  trip,  and  to  explain  to  them 
the  policies  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  when  these  issues  are  drawn 
and  when  these  conventions  meet,  and  when 
they  make  their  platforms,  the  record  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  one 
platform,  and  the  record  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Congress  will  be 
the  other.  And  then  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  take  your  choice  and  see  which  one  you 
want.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  me  to 
come  out  here  and  talk  to  you  and  let  you 
see  me,  and  let  you  find  out  for  yourselves 
whether  I  am  just  the  kind  of  a  bird  that 
these  columnists  say  I  am. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia— ^which  includes  the  whole  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
too.  I  included  the  improvements  for  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  the  budget,  and  I  included  them  in 
the  budget  last  year.  And  the  Congress  de- 
cided that  it  wasn't  necessary  to  spend  all 
that  money. 

This  year  they  have  been  a  little  more 
liberal.  The  reason  for  that,  of  course,  is 
that  this  is  1948.    Every  fourth  year  those 


Eastern  Republicans  who  control  this  Con- 
gress decide  that  maybe  something  ought  to 
be  done  for  the  West.  You  know,  old 
Daniel  Webster  said,  way  back  there  in  1835, 
when  the  Congress  was  trying  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  development  of  the  West,  that 
the  East  was  close  enough  to  the  West,  he 
didn't  want  to  get  it  any  closer,  there  wasn't 
anything  out  there  anyway. 

I  will  say  one  thing,  you  have  a  Governor 
here  that  doesn't  believe  in  that.  Your  Gov- 
ernor believes  in  forward-looking.  Your 
Governor  believes  in  getting  things  done. 
He  has  been  back  to  see  me  time  and  again 
on  the  problems  which  are  located  in  this 
Valley,  and  I  am  glad  to  talk  to  him  because 
he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  a  man  of  ability. 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  he  is  really  a  Demo- 
crat and  doesn't  know  it. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  lines  are 
drawn  and  when  the  facts  are  before  you, 
that  you  will  examine  them  carefully.  That 
is  your  privilege  and  your  right.  That  is 
what  makes  this  country  great.  When  I 
ride  up  and  down  the  streets  in  these  great 
cities,  people  stand  on  the  sidewalk  and  say, 
"Hi,  Harry."  Now  there  isn't  another  head 
of  a  state  in  the  world  to  whom  that  can  be 
done.  That  means  that  the  people  are  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  They 
elect  the  President,  they  elect  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, they  elect  the  Congress,  and  when  they 
don't  like  what  the  Congress  does,  or  the 
President  does,  when  the  time  comes,  they 
can  turn  him  out  and  try  another  one,  who 
may  not  be  quite  so  good,  but  at  least  it's  a 
change.  In  this  instance,  I  don't  think  you 
will  want  to  make  a  change  when  the  time 
comes,  but  we  will  discuss  that  when  I  go 
on  my  political  tour. 

I  have  had,  as  I  told  you,  a  wonderful  time. 
The  welcome  that  has  been  given  me  since 
I  have  left  Washington  has  surprised  me  as 
much  as  it  has  the  newspaper  columnists. 
And  I  appreciate  it. 
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I  am  going  on  down  to  the  university  now, 
trying  to  tell  these  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  graduating  from  that  uni- 
versity that  they  are  living  in  the  greatest 
age  in  history,  and  that  I  am  sorry  that  I 
can't  start  out  with  them  and  live  through 
that  age. 

This  country  is  just  beginning  its  great- 
ness. You  know,  we  have  more  people  at 
work  now  than  we  ever  had  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Some  61  million 
people  are  at  work  and  they  are  hunting  for 
more  people.  The  national  income  has  been 
running  over  $200  billions,  and  I  always 
thought  that  that  is  only  a  start. 

You  know,  way  back  in  1843  some  old 
Commissioner  of  Patents  said  that  they  ought 
to  close  the  Patent  Office  because  there 
wasn't  anything  else  to  invent.  What  would 
have  happened  if  they  had  done  that?  All 
the  great  inventions  under  which  we  live 
now  and  which  have  made  this  country  great 
have  been  invented  since  1843. 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  same  sort  of  an 
era,  right  now.    And  this  is  1948. 

I  wish  I  could  come  back  here  in  1958  and 
read  about  some  of  these  old  birds  that  want 
to  send  this  country  back  to  1920.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it,  because  I  don't 
think  you  people  are  going  to  stand  for  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]     Davis,   California   (Rear  platform, 
11:10  a.m.) 

You  know,  I  get  a  surprise  every  day.  I 
was  told  that  this  was  only  just  a  pass- 
through  stop,  and  all  I  should  do  is  to  come 
out  on  the  back  platform  and  wave  to  the 
populace,  and  look! — I  believe  half  the  town 
is  here.  Well,  maybe  the  surrounding 
country  is  represented,  too. 

It  is  a  pleasure.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
cordial  welcome  which  I  have  received  since 


I  have  been  in  California,  and  since  I  have 
been  in  the  whole  West.  Everybody  has 
been  good  to  me.  And  I  like  it.  Everybody 
likes  to  be  received  when  he  goes  into  an- 
other man's  home  or  another  man's  State. 
And  I  am  hoping  that  sometime  or  other  I 
may  be  able  to  come  back  and  talk  to  you 
on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

You  know,  I  am  on  a  nonpolitical  trip. 
I  am  going  down  here  to  Berkeley  to  get  me 
a  degree. 

I  understand  that  you  have  a  college  here. 
Now  you  know  how  to  get  the  President 
here,  don't  you?  I  am  giving  you  a  litde 
hint. 

I  certainly  appreciate  it,  and  thank  you 
very  much.  If  this  hadn't  been  just  a  pass- 
through  stop,  there's  no  telling  how  big  a 
crowd  there  would  have  been  here. 

[4.]     Berkeley,  California  (University  of 
California  Luncheon,  1:50  p.m.) 

Dr.  Sproul,  I  don't  know  how  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia when  it  is  delivered  in  that  graceful 
manner.  You  remember  some  time  back 
that  you  and  Ed  Pauley  tried  to  get  a  repara- 
tions agreement  out  of  the  Russians.  You 
got  a  very  excellent  reparations  agreement 
out  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  you  will 
keep  on  working  on  the  Russians. 

I  have  a  little  hesitation  about  addressing 
this  august  body,  shall  I  say,  everybody  with 
degrees  emeritus  and  all  the  other  $40  words 
that  go  with  an  education.  The  only  degree 
that  I  ever  earned  was  at  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  My  daugh- 
ter went  to  school  there  for  4  years  and 
earned  me  a  degree. 

But  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to  talk  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  a  nonpolitical  subject.  And  I  hope 
that  Dr.  Sproul,  when  he  goes  to  Phila- 
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delphia  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  will  consult 
me,  because  I  have  got  a  candidate  I  would 
like  to  see  nominated  there. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  address 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  class  of  '98,  when 
he  said  that  the  future  before  us  for  the  next 
50  years  is  a  brighter,  greater  future  than 
the  50  years  just  past.  Back  in  1843,  a  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  I  have  seen  the  transcript 
of  his  testimony,  in  which  he  said  that  every- 
thing had  been  invented  and  there  wasn't 
any  sense  in  the  world  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  go  to  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  Patent  Office,  for  there  was  nothing 
new  to  patent.  That  was  in  1843.  Con- 
sider that  a  little  bit.  There  are  people  today 
who  have  that  same  viewpoint. 

I  haven't  it.  I  wish  I  were  18  instead  of 
64.  I  would  like  to  see  the  next  50  years 
because  I  think  the  greatest  age  in  the  history 


of  the  world  is  in  front  of  us,  and  that  age 
depends  entirely  on  the  proper  leadership 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  because  the 
United  States  of  America  is  now  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world  and  must  set  the  pattern. 
Twenty  years  ago  God  Almighty  intended 
this  Nation  to  set  that  pattern  and  we  re- 
fused to  accept  the  responsibility.  We  must 
accept  it  this  time,  and  it  is  up  to  you  peo- 
ple— people  such  as  you  are — to  see  that  that 
leadership  is  what  it  should  be. 

I  know  with  what  we  are  faced.  I  am 
sure  of  what  we  can  do.  I  hope  we  will 
assume  that  responsibility  and  carry  it  out. 

Thank  you. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  12  the 
President  referred  to  Harold  T.  Johnson,  Mayor  of 
Roseville,  Goodwin  J.  Knight,  Lt.  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Belle  Cooledge,  Mayor  of  Sacramento,  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Sproul,  President  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  former  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  Reparations  Commission. 


129    Commencement  Address  at  the  University  of  California. 
]une  12,  1948 


President  Sproul,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  you  have 
given  me  of  taking  part  in  these  exercises 
at  this  great  university. 

I  regret  that  I  could  not  arrange  my  sched- 
ule to  permit  me  to  be  here  next  v^eek  at  the 
time  for  w^hich  you  first  invited  me.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  pleased  that  an 
adjustment  could  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
university  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  be  here  today. 

Three  years  ago  this  month,  across  the  bay 
in  San  Francisco,  I  v^itnessed  the  signing  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
Charter  represents  man's  hope  for  a  world 
order  based  upon  law,  and  for  lasting  peace 
based  on  justice. 


Today,  I  have  come  back  to  the  shores  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  discuss  with  you  recent 
world  events  and,  in  particular,  to  appraise 
the  progress  we  are  making  toward  world 
peace. 

Many  students  here  today  and  in  colleges 
across  the  country  are  veterans.  They  fought 
for  peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  They, 
above  all,  have  reason  to  expect  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  progress  we  are  making  in  that 
direction. 

The  American  people  know  from  experi-r 
ence  that  our  daily  lives  are  affected  not  only 
by  what  happens  in  this  country,  but  also  by 
events  abroad.  Most  American  families  bear 
the  scars  and  memories  of  a  war  which  began 
thousands  of  miles  from  this  Nation.  Every 
American  wants  to  be  sure  that  this  country 
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is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  build  a 
lasting  peace  and  a  just  peace.  We  believe 
that  such  a  peace  can  be  achieved  by  the 
nations  of  the  vi^orld. 

Anyone  can  talk  peace.  But  only  the  work 
that  is  done  for  peace  really  counts. 

I  propose  to  describe  the  specific  steps  the 
United  States  has  taken  to  obtain  peace  in 
the  world.  I  propose,  also,  to  discuss  what 
further  measures  we  must  take,  and  what 
measures  others  must  take,  if  our  hopes  for 
peace  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  done 
its  part  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  a 
peaceful  world. 

We  fought  through  World  War  II  with 
only  one  purpose:  to  destroy  the  tyrants  who 
tried  to  impose  their  rule  on  the  world  and 
enslave  the  people.  We  sought  no  territo- 
ries; we  asked  for  only  token  reparations. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  we  quickly  dismantled 
the  greatest  military  machine  ever  built  by 
any  nation.  We  withdrew  and  demobilized 
the  American  armies  that  had  swept  across 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  leaving  only  mini- 
mum occupation  forces  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  The  nations  which  our 
army  had  helped  to  liberate  were  left  free  to 
work  out  their  postwar  problems  without 
interference  from  us. 

That  was  not  the  course  of  a  nation  that 
sought  to  impose  its  will  upon  others.  It 
was  not  the  course  of  an  aggressor. 

Long  before  the  fighting  had  ended,  our 
Government  began  planning  for  a  world 
organization  which  could  provide  security 
for  all  nations.  At  Dumbarton  Oaks,  at 
Yalta,  at  San  Francisco,  the  United  States 
led  the  way  in  preparing  for  a  strong  and 
useful  United  Nations.  In  the  past  3  years 
we  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  establishing 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  related  agen- 
cies— such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization — which  are 
fundamental  to  world  peace  and  prosperity. 


No  action  by  the  United  States  has  re- 
vealed more  clearly  our  sincere  desire  for 
peace  than  our  proposal  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  In  a  step  without  precedent, 
we  have  voluntarily  offered  to  share  with 
others  the  secrets  of  atomic  power.  We  ask 
only  for  conditions  that  will  guarantee  its  use 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity — and  not  for  the 
destruction  of  humanity. 

To  assist  world  economic  recovery,  we 
have  contributed  nearly  I20  billion  in  loans 
and  grants  to  other  nations.  American  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  generously  in  the 
cause  of  peace  because  we  know  what  peace 
is  worth. 

This  is  a  record  of  action  in  behalf  of  peace 
without  parallel  in  history. 

Many  other  nations  have  joined  whole- 
heartedly with  us  in  our  work  for  peace. 
They  share  our  desire  for  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  for  the  early  conclu- 
sion of  peace  treaties,  for  world  economic 
recovery,  and  for  the  effective  development 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Why  then,  after  such  great  exertions  and 
huge  expenditures,  do  we  live  today  in  a 
twilight  period,  between  war  so  dearly  won 
and  a  peace  that  still  eludes  our  grasp? 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find. 

It  lies  largely  in  the  attitude  of  one  na- 
tion— the  Soviet  Union. 

Long  before  the  war  the  United  States 
established  normal  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  do- 
ing so  we  demonstrated  our  belief  that  it 
was  possible  to  get  along  with  a  nation  whose 
economic  and  political  system  differs  sharply 
from  ours. 

During  the  war  we  worked  with  the  So- 
viet Union  wholeheartedly  in  defeating  the 
common  enemy.  In  every  way  we  could  we 
tried  to  convince  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  was  possible  and  necessary  for  allied  unity 
to  continue  in  the  great  task  of  establishing 
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the  peace.  We  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
secure  in  her  own  strength  and  doubly  se- 
cure in  respect  of  her  allies,  would  accept 
full  partnership  in  a  peaceful  world 
community. 

The  record,  however,  is  clear  for  all  to 
read.  The  Soviet  Government  has  rejected 
the  invitation  to  participate,  freely  and  on 
equal  terms,  in  a  great  cooperative  program 
for  reconstruction  of  Europe.  It  has  con- 
standy  maneuvered  for  delay  and  for  propa- 
ganda effect  in  every  international  confer- 
ence. It  has  used  the  veto  excessively  and 
unreasonably  in  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  boycotted  the  "Litde 
Assembly"  and  several  special  United  Na- 
tions commissions.  It  has  used  indirect 
aggression  against  a  number  of  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  extreme  pressure  against 
others  in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  intervened 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  many  other  coun- 
tries by  means  of  Communist  parties  directed 
from  Moscow. 

The  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  work 
with  its  wartime  allies  for  world  recovery 
and  world  peace  is  the  most  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  our  time. 

The  great  issues  of  world  peace  and  world 
recovery  are  sometimes  portrayed  as  disputes 
solely  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
fact  is  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  major 
unsetded  questions  of  the  postwar  world  is 
primarily  a  disagreement  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
any  territory  or  for  any  economic  gain.  We 
have  no  hostile  or  aggressive  designs  against 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country.  We 
are  not  waging  a  "cold  war." 

The  cleavage  that  exists  is  not  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


The  great  questions  at  stake  today  affect 
not  only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  they  affect  all  nations. 

Whether  it  be  the  control  of  atomic  energy, 
aggression  against  small  nations,  the  German 
or  the  Austrian  peace  setdements,  or  any  of 
the  other  questions,  the  majority  of  nations 
concerned  have  found  a  common  basis  for 
action.  But  in  every  case  the  majority  agree- 
ment has  been  rejected,  denounced,  and 
openly  attacked  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellites  whose  policy  she  controls. 

Let  me  repeat:  the  division  has  not  been 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  strongly  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  discussion  and  negotiation 
in  setding  international  differences.  We  do 
not  believe  in  setding  differences  by  force. 
There  are  certain  types  of  disputes  in  inter- 
national affairs  which  can  and  must  be 
setded  by  negotiation  and  agreement. 

But  there  are  others  which  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  negotiation. 

There  is  nothing  to  negotiate  when  one 
nation  disregards  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional conduct  to  which  all  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  subscribed.  There 
is  nothing  to  negotiate  when  one  nation 
habitually  uses  coercion  and  open  aggression 
in  international  affairs. 

What  the  world  needs  in  order  to  regain 
a  sense  of  security  is  an  end  to  Soviet  ob- 
struction and  aggression. 

I  will  give  you  two  clear  illustrations  of 
what  I  have  in  mind. 

The  situation  in  Greece  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  part  of  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  facts  have  been  estab- 
lished over  and  over  again  by  these  investi- 
gations.    They  are  clear  beyond   dispute. 
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Some  twenty  thousand  Greek  guerrillas  have 
been  able  to  keep  Greece  in  a  state  of  unrest 
and  to  disrupt  Greek  recovery,  primarily 
because  of  the  aid  and  comfort  they  have 
been  receiving  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania. 

Last  October,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania  to  stop 
their  illegal  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Greek 
rebels.  This  resolution  was  agreed  to  by 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  it  has  been  boy- 
cotted by  Russia. 

The  situation  in  Greece  requires  no  special 
negotiation,  or  discussion,  or  conference. 

On  its  own  initiative  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment can  cease  its  boycott  of  the  United 
Nations  recommendation.  It  can  join  with 
other  nations  in  stopping  illegal  foreign 
support  of  the  Greek  guerrillas  so  that  Greece 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  peaceful  recon- 
struction. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  genuinely  desires  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  peace  and  recov- 
ery of  the  world,  it  can  prove  it  in  Greece. 

The  situation  in  Korea  is  also  disturbing. 
There  the  Soviet  Government  has  defied  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  United  Nations,  by  boycott- 
ing the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commis- 
sion on  Korea.  This  commission  was  cre- 
ated last  fall  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
help  set  up  a  Korean  national  government 
based  on  free  and  democratic  elections. 

The  Soviet  boycott  has  prevented  the  resi- 
dents of  the  northern  zone  of  Korea  from 
electing  representatives  to  establish  a  unified 
national  government  for  Korea. 

The  situation  in  Korea  requires  no  special 
negotiation,  or  discussion,  or  conference. 

On  its  own  initiative,  the  Soviet  Union 
can    abandon   its    boycott    of   the    United 


Nations  Commission.  It  can  permit  the 
people  of  North  Korea  to  work  with  their 
compatriots  in  the  south  in  creating  an  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  nation. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  genuinely  desires  to 
make  a  contribution  to  peace  and  recovery 
in  the  world,  it  can  prove  it  in  Korea. 

In  these  questions,  as  in  all  others,  there 
are  practical  ways  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
show  its  good  faith  by  proper  action. 

The  United  States  will  always  respond  to 
an  honest  move  by  any  nation  to  further  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But  no  nation  has  the  right  to  exact  a  price 
for  good  behavior. 

What  is  needed  is  a  will  for  peace.  What 
is  needed  is  the  abandonment  of  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  capitalistic  nations  will  collapse 
and  that  the  instability  in  international  af- 
fairs will  hasten  their  collapse,  leaving  the 
world  free  for  communism.  It  is  possible 
for  different  economic  systems  to  live  side 
by  side  in  peace,  one  with  the  other,  provided 
one  of  these  systems  is  not  determined  to 
destroy  the  other  by  force. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  now:  the 
door  is  always  open  for  honest  negotiations 
looking  toward  genuine  settlements. 

The  door  is  not  open,  however,  for  deals 
between  great  powers  to  the  detriment  of 
other  nations  or  at  the  expense  of  principle. 
We  refuse  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  man's 
hope  for  peace.  That  hope  is  too  sacred  to 
be  trifled  with  for  propaganda  purposes,  or 
selfish  advantage,  by  any  individual  or  na- 
tion. We  are  interested  in  peace — not  in 
propaganda. 

We  shall  judge  the  policy  of  every  nation 
by  whether  it  advances  or  obstructs  world 
progress  toward  peace  and  we  wish  our  own 
policy  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard. 

I  stated  our  American  policy  for  peace  at 
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the  end  of  the  war.  It  has  been  restated 
many  times,  but  I  shall  repeat  the  essential 
elements  of  our  policy  again  so  that  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  anywhere  by 
anyone. 

"We  seek  no  territorial  expansion  or  selfish 
advantage. 

"We  have  no  plans  for  aggression  against 
any  other  state,  large  or  small. 

"We  have  no  objective  which  need  clash 
with  the  peaceful  aims  of  any  other  nation." 

The  United  States  has  been  conscientious 
and  consistent  in  its  devotion  to  those 
principles. 

We  have  sought  to  assist  free  nations  in 
creating  economic  conditions  under  which 
free  institutions  can  survive  and  flourish. 

We  have  sought  through  the  United  Na- 
tions the  development  of  a  world  order  in 
which  each  nation  feels  secure  under  law, 
and  can  make  its  contribution  to  world 
civilization  in  accordance  with  its  own  means 
and  national  tradition. 

We  have  sought  to  help  free  nations  pro- 
tect themselves  against  aggression.  We 
know  that  peace  through  weakness  has 
proved  to  be  a  dangerous  illusion.  We  are 
determined,  therefore,  to  keep  strong  for 
the  sake  of  peace. 

This  course  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  it  is 
the  practical,  realistic  path  to  peace. 
It  has  required,  and  will  continue  to  require, 
hard  work  and  some  sacrifice  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  But  from  many  quar- 
ters there  is  tangible  evidence  that  it  is 
succeeding. 

This  is  the  course  we  must  follow.  I  do 
not  propose  that  we  shall  be  turned  aside  by 


those  who  want  to  see  us  fail. 

Our  policy  will  continue  to  be  a  policy  of 
recovery,  reconstruction,  prosperity — ^and 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice.  In  its  fur- 
therance, we  gladly  join  with  all  those  of  like 
purpose. 

The  only  expansion  we  are  interested  in 
is  the  expansion  of  human  freedom  and  the 
wider  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the 
earth  in  all  countries. 

The  only  prize  we  covet  is  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  our  fellow  members  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

The  only  realm  in  which  we  aspire  to 
eminence  exists  in  the  minds  of  men,  where 
authority  is  exercised  through  the  qualities 
of  sincerity,  compassion  and  right  conduct. 

Abiding  devotion  to  these  ideals,  and  pro- 
found faith  in  their  ultimate  triumph,  sus- 
tain and  guide  the  American  people  in  the 
service  of  the  most  compelling  cause  of  our 
time — the  crusade  for  peace. 

I  believe  the  men  and  women  of  every  part 
of  the  globe  intensely  desire  peace  and  free- 
dom. I  believe  good  people  everywhere  will 
not  permit  their  rulers,  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful they  may  have  made  themselves,  to  lead 
them  to  destruction.  America  has  faith  in 
people.  It  knows  that  rulers  rise  and  fall, 
but  that  people  live  on. 

The  American  people,  from  the  mighty 
rostrum  of  the  Unijted  Nations,  call  out  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world  to  join  with  them  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4  p.m.  in  Memorial 
Stadium  at  the  University  of  California.  His  open- 
ing words  "President  Sproul"  referred  to  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Sproul,  president  of  the  university.  The 
address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
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[i.]  Fairmont  Hotel  (Breakfast  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  Red  Room, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  8:40  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
ofthelLO: 

Mr.  Morse  persuaded  me  to  come  and  have 
breakfast  with  you,  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  I  am  able  to  do  it. 

I  have  a  hard  and  fast  rule  about  speeches 
on  Sunday.  You  see,  I  believe  that  6  days 
in  the  week  are  for  work,  and  one  is  for  rest. 
Of  course,  I  have  never  caught  up  with  that. 
But  I  only  consented  to  say  a  word  or  two 
here  because  I  think  maybe  this  organization 
can  make — and  is  making — a  greater  con- 
tribution to  peace  in  the  world  than  nearly 
any  other  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  When  I  say  any  other  kind  of  or- 
ganization in  the  world,  I  mean  parallel 
organization,  because  there  is  only  one  ILO, 
and  there  has  only  been  one  ILO. 

I  believe  that  if  a  cross-section  of  every 
country  in  the  world  could  sit  down  at 
breakfast  such  as  you  are  having  here,  and 
talk  to  each  other  so  they  can  understand 
each  other  in  a  common  language,  we  would 
never  have  any  trouble  in  the  world. 

You  know,  honest  men,  when  the  facts  are 
all  in  sight,  never  have  any  difficulty  agreeing 
as  to  what  the  decision  ought  to  be.  It  is  my 
duty,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  the  decisions,  because  I  can't  pass  the 
buck  to  anybody;  and  if  I  can  get  all  the  facts, 
I  have  found  that  the  decisions  that  I  make 
as  a  result  of  the  facts  are  satisfactory  to 
everybody. 

Now  I  think  this  organization  is  in  a 
position  to  do  more  for  peace  in  the  world 
than  any  other  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  as  I  said  a  while  ago. 


I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Phelan,  re- 
tiring president,  or  presiding  officer,  or  what- 
ever he  is  called,  because  he  has  built  this 
organization  up  over  the  29  years  that  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  it.  He  came  to  the  White 
House  and  invited  me  to  come  to  this  break- 
fast, and  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I  would 
be  so  busy  I  couldn't  possibly  get  here.  Well, 
I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  managed  to  get 
here,  incidentally,  because  I  decided  to  accept 
a  degree  from  the  University  of  California 
yesterday,  and  it  became  convenient  for  me 
to  come  over  here.  And  I  am  certainly 
happy  that  I  have  had  that  opportunity. 

This  organization  is  represented  from  the 
United  States  by  business  and  labor,  and 
government,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Senator 
Thomas — the  great  Senator  from  Utah — Mr. 
Morse,  the  Under  Secretary  and  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  are  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Zellerbach  represents  the  business  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Fenton 
represents  labor  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  could  get  congresses  together  rep- 
resenting all  those  organizations — and  I 
think  probably  it  might  be  well  to  add  an- 
other organization,  since  this  is  Sunday 
morning — we  ought  to  have  a  cross-section 
of  religion  in  the  world,  a  religion  founded 
on  a  moral  code. 

I,  the  other  day,  was  instrumental  in  start- 
ing a  stamp  sale  dedicating  the  death  of  four 
chaplains  in  this  Second  World  War,  and 
those  four  chaplains  represented  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews.  And  those  four 
chaplains,  when  their  ship  was  sinking 
handed  out  all  the  life  preservers  that  were 
available  in  the  box,  and  then  took  off  their 
own  and  gave  their  lives  that  four  young 
men  might  be  saved. 
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Now  you  can't  witness,  or  hear  about  a 
thing  of  that  kind,  without  understanding 
that  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  man  is  right. 
And  that  is  what  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  this  morning,  that  when  your  heart  is 
right,  and  you  want  to  do  only  what  is  right, 
you  will  have  plenty  of  help  and  assistance 
in  doing  it. 

We  want  peace — ^peace.  We  want  peace 
in  the  world.  We  want  every  country  in  the 
world  to  have  the  necessities  of  life,  to  be 
able  to  live  with  its  neighbors  on  a  basis  of 
"doing  as  you  would  be  done  by."  If  we  can 
accomplish  that,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  about  our  getting  along  in  the 
world.  I  tried  to  make  that  perfectly  clear 
yesterday  over  at  the  stadium,  and  I  believe 
that  we  are  approaching  that  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  is  just  a  fundamental 
start  in  understanding.  The  United  Na- 
tions, some  day,  will  come  out  just  as  the 
United  States  came  out  after  1787,  when 
they  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  took  80  years  to  implement  that 
Constitution.  And  if  we  can  get  the  United 
Nations  to  work  as  a  court  of  justice,  in 
which  all  the  difficulties  between  the  United 
Nations  can  be  settled  as  we  settle  them  be- 
tween States  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
have  no  difficulty  whatever;  and  never,  never 
will  we  have  to  use  this  atomic  release  for 
anything  but  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

That's  all  I  am  interested  in.  I  want  to 
see  that  the  results  of  the  good  things  that 
came  out  of  this  terrible  war,  through  which 
we  went,  are  used  in  the  future  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  and  not  for  its  destruction. 
That  is  the  only  ambition  I  have.  That  is 
the  only  ambition  I  have  ever  had.  And  if 
you  read  the  record,  you  will  find  that  that 
is  what  I  have  been  working  for  ever  since 
I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  death  of  one 


of  the  greatest  Presidents  the  country  ever 
had — ^Franklin  Roosevelt. 

If  I  can  carry  out  the  policies  which  he 
and  I  discussed  a  month  or  so  before  he  died, 
there  will  be  peace  in  the  world. 

You  people  are  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  come  over  here 
and  preach  a  Sunday  morning  sermon  to  you. 

[2.]  Fairmont  Hotel  (Luncheon  of  the 
Northern  California  Democratic  Presidential 
Delegation,  Venetian  Room,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  12:50  p.m.) 

Mr.  McEnery,  if  old  man  protocol  was 
here,  he  would  shake  your  hand.  You  know, 
the  President  has  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
sometimes,  with  the  great  citizens  who  in- 
troduce him. 

I  remember  one  time  hearing  a  story  about 
a  man  introducing  President  Roosevelt  and 
he  took  15  minutes  to  make  the  introduction, 
and  all  he  was  supposed  to  say  was  "the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  just  as  your 
chairman  did  here  a  while  ago.  And  when 
the  President  got  up  to  speak,  he  said  "I 
appreciate  the  introduction  very  much.  All 
has  been  said  that  is  necessary  to  be  said. 
I  have  to  catch  a  train." 

I  am  going  out  here  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  to  take  part  in  the  Flag  Day  celebration 
which  has  been  advanced  one  day  for  my 
benefit  so  I  could  take  part  in  it. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  talk  to  you  as  I  know  you  would 
like  to  have  me  talk  to  you.  I  have  very 
decided  scruples  about  a  man  in  politics 
using  any  Sunday  meeting  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  political  career.  I  made  that  rule 
when  I  first  went  into  politics  back  in  1920. 
I  think  most  of  you  weren't  born  at  that  time, 
from  the  looks  of  this  audience. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  come  West  so  that  you 
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could  look  at  me,  so  that  you  could  listen  to 
me  when  I  am  discussing  the  things  that  are 
of  most  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  people  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River;  and  I  feel  that  you  are 
entided  to  that  privilege.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  said  in  various  quarters  about 
my  ability,  or  inability,  my  intelligence  or 
lack  of  it,  and  I  think  when  you  have  studied 
the  record,  then  you  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  up  your  mind,  when  you  can 
see  just  what  I  look  like. 

I  had  the  privilege  this  morning  of  having 
breakfast  with  the  ILO,  which  is  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  the  only  inter- 
national organization  that  survived  World 
War  11.  That  organization  is  making  a  very 
great  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  that,  of  course,  is  what  all  of  us  are  most 
interested  in.  There  is  not  a  person  in  the 
United  States  who  is  not  interested  in  a  peace 
that  will  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  lives  and 
treasure  again  by  this  great  Nation. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  Almighty 
God  intended  this  great  Nation  to  be  the 
leader  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  well  for 
the  world,  and  He  indicated  that  in  1920 
after  the  First  World  War.  But  there  were 
certain  men  who  felt  that  that  was  not  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  then  we  had  to  go 
through  World  War  II. 

Now  we  are  in  the  predicament  of  leader- 
ship of  all  the  world,  and  that  leadership 
requires  that  we  assume  responsibility  in  the 
world.  It  requires  that  we  remember  that 
the  foundation  of  the  things  for  which  we 
stand  is  in  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  John. 

If  we  just  remember  that,  and  follow 
those  precepts,  and  accept  that  responsibility, 
we  are  going  to  get  what  God  Almighty 
intended  us  to  get. 

We  are  facing,  I  think,  an  age  unequaled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  I  told  the 


alumni  yesterday  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  you  people  can  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  that  if  you  just  bear 
those  things  in  mind  and  analyze  the  situa- 
tions with  which  we  are  faced  today. 

The  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
incidentally  the  welfare  of  the  world,  is 
wrapped  up  in  what  you  do.  Remember 
that. 

This  is  a  solemn  occasion.  This  is  Sun- 
day—June 13th.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  red-letter 
day  in  your  memory,  and  that  you  will  take 
to  heart  your  responsibility,  because  your 
responsibility  is  mine. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]  Golden  Gate  Park  (Flag  Day  Cere- 
monies, Golden  Gate  Park,  3: 10  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  Brother  Grand  Exalted  Ruler, 
Brother  Exalted  Ruler,  and  citizens  of  San 
Francisco,  California: 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  invitation  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
to  participate  in  this  beautiful  ceremony.  It 
is  a  beautiful  ceremony.  It  symbolizes  just 
what  all  of  us  would  like  to  be  and  what  we 
hope  to  be.  That  flag  has  significance  now, 
and  has  had  always  a  significance  that  no 
other  flag  in  the  world  ever  had. 

I  am  somewhat  attached  to  Flag  Day,  be- 
cause on  Flag  Day  1905,  just  a  month  and 
6  days  after  I  was  21  years  old,  I  joined  the 
National  Guard  of  Missouri,  and  I  served  in 
that  National  Guard  in  the  First  World  War. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  have  any  special 
celebrations  for  Flag  Day  in  my  city,  but 
that  celebration  for  me  was  one  of  the  most 
significant,  as  this  one  will  be  one  of  the 
most  significant,  to  me. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  when  Betsy  Ross 
put  the  first  flag  together,  and  made  that 
striped  part  of  the  flag  represent  the  first  13 
States.  You  know,  in  the  beginning;  when 
new  States  were  added,  they  added  a  stripe 
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as  well  as  a  star  to  the  flag,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  flag  with  13  stripes  and  a 
star  for  each  State  would  make  the  most 
beautiful  flag  in  the  world,  and  a  flag  that 
stands  for  everything  that  is  sacred  on  this 
continent,  and  stands  for  everything  the 
world  should  strive  for  as  a  whole. 

We  have  been  forced  into  two  wars  fight- 
ing for  the  very  liberties  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  in  1776.  Right  now  we  are 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  live  as  he  chooses,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
infringe  the  rights  of  his  neighbors.  We 
have  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  action,  the  right  to  go  and 
come  as  we  please.  We  are  striving  man- 
fully now  to  achieve  those  rights  for  every 
citizen  in  the  world. 

Right  here  in  San  Francisco  it  was  my 
privilege  just  3  years  ago  to  close  the  session 
which  created  the  United  Nations.  I  was 
present  and  witnessed  the  signature  of  51 
nations  to  that  great  document.  That  docu- 
ment is  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  as 
long  as  we  live  and  as  long  as  we  exist,  if  we 
want  peace  in  the  world  we  must  make  that 
constitution  of  the  world  work,  just  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made 
to  work  in  1789.  It  took  us  80  years  to 
implement  that  Constitution  as  it  is  today. 
It  may  take  a  generation  or  two  to  make  the 
United  Nations  constitution  work  completely 
and  fairly,  but  I  am  an  optimist.  I  am  just 
as  sure  as  I  stand  here  that  that  United  Na- 
tions Charter  will  become  the  constitution 


of  the  world,  and  that  we  will  settle  our 
differences  between  countries  just  as  we 
settle  our  differences  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  States. 

That  United  Nations  Charter  is  working. 
It  has  made  a  demonstration  of  how  it  can 
work  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Indonesia.  It 
has  made  a  demonstration  of  how  it  can  work 
in  Palestine.  It  has  made  a  demonstration 
of  how  it  can  work  in  the  European  re- 
covery program.  Those  things  just  as  sure 
as  I  stand  here  will  be  successful. 

And  there  will  be  peace  in  the  world. 

This  flag  which  we  honor  today  and  under 
which  we  live  stands  for  all  those  things  that 
can  make  you  and  me  better  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  better  citizens  of  the 
world. 

I  appreciate  very  much,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  privilege  of  having  been  able  to 
come  and  take  a  small  part  in  this  magnifi- 
cent celebration.  This  most  hospitable  of 
cities  can  show  the  country  how  this  cele- 
bration should  be  carried  on,  and  I  am  glad 
indeed  that  I  was  here  to  take  a  small  part 
in  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  13  the 
President  referred  to  David  A.  Morse,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Edward  J.  Phelan,  Director  General 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah,  James  D.  Zellerbach, 
representative  of  the  U.S.  industry  at  the  ILO  con- 
ference, Francis  P.  Fenton,  representative  of  U.S. 
labor  at  the  ILO  conference,  John  McEnery,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  California  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  Elmer  E.  Robinson,  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco. 


131    Veto  of  Resolution  Excluding  Certain  Groups  From 
Social  Security  Coverage.    June  14,  1948 

ment  taxes  and  social-security  benefits  pend- 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
House  Joint  Resolution  296,  **To  maintain 
the  status  quo  in  respect  of  certain  employ- 


ing action  by  Congress  on  extended  social- 
security  coverage". 
Despite  representations  to  the  contrary, 
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sections  i  and  2  of  this  resolution  would 
exclude  from  the  coverage  of  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  and  unemployment  in- 
surance systems  up  to  750,000  employees, 
consisting  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
persons  v^orking  as  commission  salesmen,  life 
insurance  salesmen,  piece  v^orkers,  truck 
drivers,  taxicab  drivers,  miners,  journeymen 
tailors,  and  others.  In  June,  1947,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  these  employees 
have  been  jusdy  and  legally  entitled  to  social 
security  protection  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  in  1935.  I  cannot  approve  legisla- 
tion which  would  deprive  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees,  as  well  as  their 
families,  of  social  security  benefits  when  the 
need  for  expanding  our  social  insurance 
system  is  so  great. 

Furthermore,  if  enacted  into  law,  this 
resolution  would  overturn  the  present  sound 
principle  that  employment  relationships 
under  the  social  security  laws  should  be  de- 
termined in  the  light  of  realities  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  technical  legal  forms.  In  so 
doing,  it  would  make  the  social  security 
rights  of  the  employees  direcdy  excluded, 
and  many  thousands  of  additional  employees, 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  their  employers  might  choose  to  cast 
their  employment  arrangements.  Employers 
desiring  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  which 
would  be  the  basis  for  social  security  benefits 
for  their  employees  could  do  so  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  artificial  legal  arrangements 
governing  their  relationship  with  their  em- 
ployees. I  cannot  approve  legislation  which 
would  permit  such  employers  at  their  own 
discretion  to  avoid  the  payment  of  social 
security  taxes  and  to  deny  social  security 
protection  to  employees  and  their  families. 

It  has  been  represented  that  the  issue  in- 
volved in  this  resolution  is  whether  or  not 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
shall  determine  what  individuals  are  entided 
to  social  security  protection.    This  is  not  the 


issue  at  all.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the 
social  security  coverage  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  should  be  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  their  employers. 
On  this  issue  the  proper  course  is  obvious. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  resolution  is  to  exclude  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  Social  Security  Act  persons  who 
have  the  status  of  independent  contractors, 
rather  than  that  of  employees.  But  no  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
Under  present  law,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  only  persons  who  are  bona- 
fide  employees  are  covered  by  our  social 
security  system. 

When  all  of  the  considerations  regarding 
sections  i  and  2  of  the  resolution  are  sifted, 
two  basic  facts  remain  unrefuted.  Hundreds 
of  large  employers  are  assured  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  social  security  taxes,  while  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employees  and  their 
families  are  equally  assuredly  prevented  from 
receiving  the  social  security  protection  which 
the  Supreme  Court  in  June  of  last  year 
clearly  indicated  was  jusdy  theirs.  These 
two  facts  were  minimized  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  resolution  who  would  have  us  believe, 
for  example,  that  a  travelling  salesman  who 
devotes  full  working  time  in  the  service  of 
one  company  and  depends  completely  upon 
that  company  for  his  livelihood  is  not  an  em- 
ployee of  that  company  but  is  an  independent 
businessman  and  does  not  need  social  secu- 
rity protection. 

Instead  of  clarifying  the  distinction  be- 
tween independent  contractors  and  employ- 
ees, which  is  a  difficult  legal  issue  in  many 
cases,  this  resolution  would  revive  the  con- 
fusion which  has  plagued  the  administration 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  so  many  years. 
Benefits  which  are  now  payable  to  thousands 
of  persons  would  have  to  be  withheld  pend- 
ing final  determination  of  the  new  and 
complex  legal  problems  raised  by  this 
resolution. 
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Moreover,  the  resolution  purports  to  pre- 
serve the  past  coverage  of  employees  who 
have  already  made  contributions  under  this 
system.  But  in  fact,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  such  coverage  would 
expire  in  a  few  years,  and  previous  contribu- 
tions would  be  made  worthless. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  employers  to  keep  the  necessary 
records  and  meet  other  requirements  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  employees  affected 
by  this  resolution.  This  is  reminiscent  of 
the  objections  made  in  opposition  to  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  in  1935.  If  such 
objections  had  prevailed  in  1935,  our  social 
security  program  never  would  have  been 
enacted.  To  allow  them  to  prevail  now 
would  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  the 
system.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  mere  con- 
venience of  employers  should  be  considered 
more  important  than  the  social  security  pro- 
tection of  employees  and  their  families. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  without  this 
resolution  some  persons  would  receive  credit 
toward  old  age  and  survivors  benefits  for 
three  or  four  past  years  during  which  con- 
tributions were  not  collected.  If  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  credits  had  been  the  real 
purpose  of  the  resolution,  it  could  readily 
have  been  achieved  without  permanendy 
excluding  anyone  from  social  insurance 
protection. 

If  our  social  security  program  is  to  endure, 
it  must  be  protected  against  these  piece-meal 
attacks.  Coverage  must  be  permanently  ex- 
panded and  no  employer  or  special  group  of 
employers  should  be  permitted  to  reverse  that 
trend  by  efforts  to  avoid  a  tax  burden  which 
millions  of  other  employers  have  carried 
without  serious  inconvenience  or  complaint. 

Section  3  of  this  resolution  contains  provi- 


sions— completely  unrelated  to  sections  i  and 
2 — ^for  additional  public  assistance  of  $5  per 
month  to  the  needy  aged  and  blind,  and  $3 
per  month  to  dependent  children. 

These  changes  fall  far  short  of  the  substan- 
tial improvements  in  our  public  assistance 
program  which  I  have  recommended  many 
times.  Nevertheless,  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  assistance  pay- 
ments. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  still  has  ample  opportunity  to  enact 
such  legislation  before  adjournment,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  approve  the  resolution  in  spite 
of  my  serious  objections  to  sections  i  and  2. 
Speedy  action  on  public  assistance  legislation 
is  clearly  possible.  I  note  that  section  3  of 
this  resolution  was  adopted  as  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  both 
houses  in  a  single  afternoon.  Accordingly, 
I  am  placing  this  matter  before  the  Congress 
in  adequate  time  so  that  the  public  assistance 
program  will  not  suffer  because  of  my  dis- 
approval of  this  resolution. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  again  that  the 
Congress  should  not  be  satisfied  at  this  ses- 
sion merely  to  improve  public  assistance 
benefits — urgent  as  that  is.  There  are  other 
equally  urgent  extensions  and  improvements 
in  our  social  security  system  which  I  have 
repeatedly  recommended.  They  are  well 
understood  and  widely  accepted  and  should 
be  enacted  without  delay. 

Because  sections  i  and  2  of  this  resolution 
would  seriously  curtail  and  weaken  our  so- 
cial security  system,  I  am  compelled  to  return 
it  without  my  approval. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  June  14  the  Congress  passed  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto.  As  enacted,  H.J.  Res.  296  is 
Public  Law  642,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  438). 
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132    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Resolution  Providing 
for  U.S.  Membership  in  the  World  Health  Organization. 
June  14,  1948 

I  HAVE  today  signed  a  Joint  Resolution 
providing  for  the  U.S.  membership  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. I  have  at  the  same  time  signed  the 
Instrument  of  Acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  vi^hich 
vv^ill  immediately  be  sent  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  deposit. 

In  view  of  the  long  history  of  effective 
international  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
health  which  spares  us  the  haunting  fear  of 
devastating  epidemics  of  cholera  and  plague, 
we  can  look  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion with  hope  and  expectation.  While  per- 
forming its  humane  service,  it  will  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  general  economic 
improvement  through  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  healthy,  alert,  productive  man- 
power. The  world  economy  is  seriously  bur- 
dened, and  unnecessarily  so,  by  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  controllable  diseases. 


The  World  Health  Organization  can  help 
contribute  substantially  to  the  attainment  of 
the  healthy,  vigorous  citizenry  which  the 
world  needs  so  badly  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  am  proud  to  have  signed  this  Joint  Reso- 
lution which  makes  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant work.  In  the  technical  field  of 
health  we  hold  today  a  preeminent  position. 
We  must  and  will  give  freely  of  our  great 
knowledge  to  help  liberate  men  everywhere 
from  the  overhanging  dread  of  preventable 
disease.  In  doing  so  through  the  World 
Health  Organization  we  once  again  testify 
to  our  faith  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
great  instrument  for  reaching  those  goals  of 
common  understanding  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness among  nations  which  alone  can  lead  to 
peace  and  security  for  all  peoples. 

note:  The  joint  resolution  is  Public  Law  643,  80th 
Congress  (62  Stat.  441). 


133    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  California. 
June  14,  1948 


[i.]     Santa    Barbara,    California    (Rear 
platform,  7:15  a.m.) 

Well,  Santa  Barbara  is  a  nice  place.  I  see 
the  covered  wagons  are  still  pulling  in  here. 
Everybody  must  have  had  a  pleasant  evening, 
gone  home  early,  and  gotten  up  early.  I  am 
sure  I  did. 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  Santa  Barbara  once 
more.  I  have  been  through  here  on  many 
occasions.  I  always  liked  the  town.  I  al- 
ways liked  to  stay  here,  and  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  stay  this  time,  but  you  people  are  not 


interested  in  what  I  did  in  the  past,  you  are 
interested  in  what  is  doing  now. 

I  hope  that  when  I  get  through  with  my 
trip  in  Southern  California,  that  you  will 
thoroughly  understand  just  exacdy  the 
things  for  which  I  stand. 

I  know  that  your  great  problem  here  is 
water,  and  I  also  hope  that  we  will  find 
some  way  to  improve  that  water  situation. 
You  can't  do  it  by  turning  the  water  and 
the  power  and  the  land  over  to  the  special 
interests.  Those  things  must  be  retained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.   That  is  what  I  am 
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trying  to  get  done. 

It  is  a  little  too  early  in  the  morning  to 
make  a  real  political  talk,  or  a  nonpolitical 
talk,  because  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  non- 
political  trip.  That  all  depends  on  your 
viewpoint.  If  you  are  on  my  side,  it's  non- 
political;  if  you  are  not,  it's  a  low-down 
political  trip,  to  come  out  and  tell  the  people 
what  they  ought  to  hear. 

That's  all  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  am  trying 
to  give  you  the  picture  as  I  see  it,  and  then 
if  you  like  it,  that  will  be  wonderful  for  me. 
If  you  don't  like  it,  then  you  will  do  what 
you  think  is  best  for  the  country.  And  I 
think  that  is  the  reason  our  country  is  great. 
You  can  look  at  me  here  now  and  then  make 
up  your  own  mind,  and  there  won't  be  any- 
body standing  behind  you  with  a  club  when 
you  go  out  to  vote.  That's  the  great  thing 
in  this  country,  and  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  countries  where  that  can  be  done. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
cordiality  of  the  people  in  California.  They 
are  naturally  hospitable.  They  make  you 
feel  like  you  ought  to  stay  here,  and  I  guess 
that's  the  reason  most  of  you  are  here. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  getting  up  so 
early  in  the  morning  to  greet  your  President 
and  see  what  he  looks  like,  and  I  hope  you 
will  feel  favorably  toward  him  when  the  right 
time  comes. 


[2.]     Los  Angeles,  California  (Press  Club 
Address,  1:30  p.m.,  see  Item  134) 

[3.]     San  Bernardino,  California  (Rear 
platform,  7:40  p.m.) 

Well,  this  is  the  usual  California  welcome, 
and  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreci- 
ate it. 

From  the  time  I  have  started  from  Wash- 
ington to  Chicago,  to  Omaha,  to  Cheyenne, 
to  Butte,  to  Spokane,  to  Seattle,  to  Tacoma, 
to  Portland,  to  Salem,  Oreg.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  Los  Angeles,  and  to  San  Bernar- 
dino, I  have  never  had  such  cordial  treat- 
ment. I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  it. 

I  wish  I  could  be  here  long  enough  to  make 
you  a  statement  on  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
and  on  foreign  affairs.  I  can't  do  that.  I 
haven't  time.  We  are  only  here  for  just  a 
few  minutes. 

You  have  all  been  very  kind  to  me  in  the 
West,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  it.  Sometime,  I  hope  in  the  next 
few  months  I  can  come  back  here  and  talk 
to  you  on  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  and 
make  you  a  political  speech.  You  see,  I  am 
on  a  nonpolitical  trip. 

Thank  you  a  lot. 


134    Address  Before  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 
]une  14,  1948 


Mr,  President,  Governor  Knight,  Mr,  Mayor, 
distinguished  guests,  and  members  of  the 
Press  Club: 

This  has  been  a  most  rousing  welcome  in 
this  great  city  in  sunny  California.  The 
Mayor  of  Omaha  told  me  that  the  greatest 
crowd  that  has  even  been  on  the  streets  of 
Omaha  was  there  to  see  me  in  that  great 


city.  At  Butte,  Mont.,  there  were  more 
people  in  the  arena  than  live  in  Butte.  I 
think  they  must  have  come  from  miles 
around  in  order  to  see  what  I  look  like  and 
hear  what  I  had  to  say.  At  Spokane,  Wash., 
early  in  the  morning,  there  were  about  two 
acres  of  people  in  the  town,  down  in  the  park 
and  in  the  center  of  the  town.   In  Seatde  the 
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greatest  reception,  they  said,  that  has  been 
given  to  anybody  in  that  great  city.  San 
Francisco  the  same  way. 

And  here  you  top  them  all. 

The  reason  I  make  that  reference,  it  was 
said  over  the  radio  the  other  night  by  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  that  I  was  stopping 
at  the  whistlestops,  misinforming  the  people 
about  the  situation.  Los  Angeles  is  the  big- 
gest whistles  top. 

I  have  been  trying  to  speak  on  the  issues 
on  this  trip  before  the  country.  That  is  my 
privilege  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  inform  the  people 
what  I  believe  is  good  for  the  country.  And 
I  took  this  opportunity,  before  Congress  ad- 
journed, because  I  think  there  are  some 
things  the  Congress  has  not  done  that  they 
should  have  done,  and  I  want  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  people 
think  of  those  things  that  they  have  not  done. 
Therefore,  I  took  this  trip  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourned,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  act.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 
They  still  have  time.  And  if  they  haven't 
time,  they  ought  to  take  it. 

And  I  wanted  the  record  to  be  entirely 
clear.  Congress  should  pass  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  and 
they  should  pass  those  laws  to  meet  the  situ- 
ations with  which  we  are  faced.  And  we  are 
faced  with  some  very  serious  situations. 

The  one  I  think  that  is  most  important  and 
is  closest  to  everyone  is  prices.  Prices  have 
been  on  the  skyrocket  ever  since  July  1946, 
when  the  price  control  law  was  repealed,  by 
furnishing  me  with  an  impossible  law  which 
I  had  to  sign  because  I  had  vetoed  one  just 
as  bad  on  the  30th  of  June.  I  had  to  take 
the  law  of  July  31st  or  have  none.  And  I 
said  at  that  time  that  it  was  worse  than  none, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  just  that. 

Now,  on  the  price  index — which  is  made 


by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  on 
which  everyone  in  the  country  relies  for  the 
situation  in  the  price  setup — at  the  time  that 
those  price  controls  were  released,  it  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  130  or  133.  Immedi- 
ately after  those  price  controls  were  released, 
that  price  index  went  up  20  points,  and  it 
has  been  steadily  climbing  ever  since.  It 
now  stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  172  and 
a  fraction.  That  means  that  costs  of  every- 
thing that  you  have  to  buy — food,  clothing — 
everything  which  you  have  to  buy,  has  gone 
up  almost  50  percent.  That  means  that  the 
dollar  that  was  worth  a  dollar  at  133  is  worth 
about  GGYi  cents  at  the  present  time. 

Now  in  September  1945,  in  my  message 
to  the  Congress,  which  stated  the  21  points 
on  which  I  proposed  to  stand  as  President,  I 
asked  for  an  extension  of  the  price  control 
law  which  expired  June  30,  1946.  In  the 
Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  in  Janu- 
ary 1946, 1  made  the  same  request.  In  May 
1946  I  made  the  same  request.  I  got  noth- 
ing. And  I  got  a  law  that  was  no  good,  that 
didn't  work.  I  called  a  special  session  of 
the  Congress  in  November  1947.  In  the 
meantime,  in  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  I  had  told  the  Congress  what  the 
state  of  the  price  situation  was  at  that  time, 
but  in  November  1947,  when  the  special  ses- 
sion was  called,  I  set  out  a  lo-point  program 
which  I  asked  the  Congress  to  givt  me  to 
meet  the  situation  with  which  we  were  faced 
in  regard  to  prices  and  commodities.  You 
know,  the  object  of  the  price  control  law  in 
wartime  was  to  protect  the  consumer.  It 
was  a  consumer's  price  control  law. 

This  80th  Congress  has  said  that  prices 
would  adjust  themselves.  Well,  the  prices 
have  adjusted  themselves  and  are  adjusting 
themselves.  They  have  almost  gone  off  the 
graph  adjusting  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
man  who  controls  the  goods,  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  through  the  nose. 
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Now  that  situation  has  not  been  met.  We 
should  have  a  standby  price  control  law  to 
be  put  into  effect  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  necessary,  right  now.  And  we  should 
have  an  allocation  law  which  would  allow 
the  allocation  of  scarce  materials  into  the 
channels  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

Nothing  has  been  done  about  that  situa- 
tion.   I  still  hope  the  Congress  will  act. 

Now  the  next  thing  in  which  you  are 
vitally  interested  down  here,  and  every  great 
city  in  the  country  is  vitally  interested,  is 
housing.  Housing.  Four  years  ago  while 
I  was  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
called  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  housing 
bill.  That  bill  died  in  the  House.  Efforts 
have  continually  been  made  ever  since  that 
time  to  pass  that  bill.  And  the  fundamental 
thing  in  that  bill  is  a  Federal  low-cost  hous- 
ing program;  that  is,  a  low-cost  rental  pro- 
gram. Had  that  bill  been  passed  4  years 
ago,  or  2  years  ago,  or  i  year  ago,  we  would 
be  beginning  to  get  some  benefit  from  it  now. 

This  city,  I  think,  understands  the  housing 
shortage  better  than  the  Congress  does. 

When  I  was  here  during  wartime,  you  had 
an  immense  housing  shortage.  The  Mayor 
tells  me  that  the  situation  has  not  improved, 
because  every  GI  who  was  trained  in  this 
part  of  the  world  wants  to  come  back  here 
to  live. 

That  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill — ^you  see, 
they  reversed  it  in  this  80th  Congress — has 
passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  House.  It  would  still  be  helpful  if  the 
House  would  pass  that  bill.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  the  House  has  been  sitting  on  that  bill. 
But  the  other  day  he  got  the  surprise  of  his 
life-time.  The  Committee  took  the  bit  in 
the  teeth  and  11  Democrats  and  3  Republi- 
cans voted  that  bill  out  to  the  calendar  of 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  14  to  13.  Eleven 
Democrats  and  3  Republicans  voted  that  bill 
out. 


Now  it  is  necessary  under  the  House  rules 
that  a  rule  be  made  so  that  that  bill  may  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  passed. 
The  Rules  Committee  now  can  roost  on  that 
bill  until  the  Congress  adjourns,  unless  the 
people  of  the  United  States  wake  up  and  do 
something  about  it,  and  force  action. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  is 
a  litde  bit  tougher  than  the  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  so  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  we  will  get  action. 
But  the  Congress  ought  to  stay  in  session 
until  we  get  action  on  the  housing  bill.  It 
is  vitally  important.  It  is  vitally  important 
for  the  welfare  of  this  country  that  we  have 
proper  housing,  proper  housing  at  a  cost  at 
which  men  and  women  can  afford  to  live  in 
the  houses,  at  a  cost  which  will  not  take 
everything  that  these  GFs  have,  at  a  cost 
which  will  be  easy  on  the  people  who  have 
to  pay  the  bills. 

I  think  the  Wagner-Taft-EUender  bill,  in 
all  probability,  can  help  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  something  will  be 
done  about  it. 

Now  I  have  another  subject  on  which — 
in  which  you  are  vitally  interested,  and 
which  I  have  been  discussing  on  this  trip, 
and  that  is  the  labor  situation.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  of  1944,  in  bold,  broad  type, 
made  the  statement  that  they  would  build 
up  a  real  Labor  Department,  that  they  would 
strengthen  the  Labor  Department.  You 
know  what  they  have  done  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment? They  have  practically  abolished 
the  Labor  Department.  They  have  practi- 
cally put  the  Labor  Department  out  of  busi- 
ness, not  by  proper  legislation  but  by  choking 
it  to  death  with  appropriations  that  are  not 
sufficient. 

The  last  great  contribution  that  this  8oth 
Congress  made  to  the  Labor  Department  was 
to  choke  off  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  act,  and 
every  business,  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  is  dependent  upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  find  out  just  exacdy  what  is 
happening  to  prices  and  in  the  labor  market, 
and  everything  else  that  goes  on  where  sta- 
tistics are  needed. 

You  see,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  tak- 
ing the  lid  off  the  prices  and  letting  them 
go  to  a  mile-a-minute  rate,  they  wanted  to 
jerk  the  speedometer  out  of  the  car  so  you 
can't  see  how  fast  you  are  going  into  infla- 
tion. 

Well,  the  last  great  effort  that  has  been 
made  on  the  Labor  Department  was  to  take 
the  US  Employment  Service  out  of  the  Labor 
Department.  They  have  already  taken  the 
Conciliation  Service  out  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, and  I  am  saying  to  you  that  I  think  the 
Labor  Department  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  departments  of  this 
Government,  and  I  think  the  Congress  ought 
to  study  this  situation  and  take  the  necessary 
action  to  restore  the  Labor  Department  to  the 
Department  which  I  had  built  it  up  to,  in  the 
first  2  years  I  took  over. 

The  Labor  Department  suffered  during 
the  war.  It  necessarily  had  to  suffer  during 
the  war  on  account  of  the  special  agencies 
which  had  to  work  during  the  war.  I  have 
been  trying  to  restore  that  Labor  Department 
to  its  pre-war  height.  That  is  what  ought  to 
happen.  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  take 
some  action  on  that  before  they  quit. 

Now  the  Republican  platform  was  very 
much  interested  in  social  security.  I  have 
been  asking  the  Congress  to  broaden  the  base 
of  social  security  so  more  people  could  bene- 
fit from  the  Social  Security  Act,  so  that  more 
people  could  get  the  benefit  of  employment 
insurance,  and  help  to  pay  it  while  they 
worked,  so  that  when  they  were  out  of  work 
they  will  be  contributing  to  their  support 
when  they  are  out  of  work,  and  will  not  have 
to  go  on  relief. 

Well,  you  know  how  the  Congress  has 
broadened  the  base  of  social  security?    They 


have  just  taken  750,000  people  off  social 
security,  and  sent  me  a  bill  to  that  effect,  and 
tied  a  rider  on  to  it,  increasing  old-age  assist- 
ance, hoping  that  I  would  take  that  bait  and 
let  them  get  away  wrecking  social  security. 

I  didn't  do  it.  I  vetoed  that  bill  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  told  the  Congress  that  if  it  would 
pass  the  Congress  in  the  proper  form,  I 
would  be  happy  to  sign  it.  And  they  have 
plenty  of  time  to  pass  it  in  the  proper  form. 
Don't  think  they  haven't. 

Now  I  have  had  a  health  program.  I  sent 
the  Congress  a  special  message  on  health — 
on  health  and  health  insurance,  and  it  had 
plenty  of  time  to  hold  hearings  on  that,  to 
debate  it,  to  go  into  it,  and  they  have  done 
nothing  about  it.  Now  the  health  of  this 
Nation  is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Nation  is  built.  I  have  made  a  personal 
study  of  that  situation.  We  have  got  a 
health  and  accident  situation  in  this  country 
that  is  the  most  disgraceful  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  There  are  only  two  classes  of 
people  that  can  get  the  proper  medical  care 
nowadays,  and  that  is  the  indigent  and  the 
very  rich.  The  ordinary  fellow  who  gets 
from  $2,400  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  has  to  raise 
a  family  and  keep  up  a  home,  can't  afford 
to  have  his  family  get  sick,  because  he  can't 
afford  medical  care  at  the  prices  he  has  to  be 
served  at  now. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  about  that. 
A  healthy  nation  is  a  great  nation,  and  unless 
we  maintain  the  health  of  this  Nation,  we 
will  not  have  a  great  Nation. 

I  am  interested  also  in  those  people  who 
are  disabled  in  industry.  I  am  just  as  anxious 
to  see  those  people  restored  to  working  abil- 
ity as  I  am  to  see  these  crippled  GI's  properly 
taken  care  of.  We  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  with  the  GI's.  We  can  do  the  same 
thing  for  those  people  who  are  crippled  in 
industry. 

In  Seattle  the  other  day  I  was  in  an  institu- 
tion that  was  just  starting  to  rehabilitate  men 
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and  women  who  are  injured  in  industry. 
Do  you  know  that  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  26  million  people  in  this  country 
who  have  been  injured  and  who  are  per- 
manently disabled  or  temporarily  disabled, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  people 
could  be  rehabilitated  and  be  back  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  if  the  situation  was  properly 
approached?  That  is  appalling,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  those  people  are  injured  in 
automobile  accidents.  The  most  terrible 
weapon  that  was  ever  invented  by  man!  It  is 
much  safer  in  the  front  line  in  a  war  than 
it  is  on  the  roads  of  this  country  in  peacetime 
when  the  automobiles  are  going  full  tilt. 

I  have  had  several  sessions  on  that  subject 
in  Washington,  in  an  endeavor  to  remedy 
the  situation.  I  wish  the  Congress  would  go 
into  this  health  situation  and  pass  an  intelli- 
gent health  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country,  so  everybody  could  get  medical  care 
at  reasonable  prices  when  he  needs  it. 

I  appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  educational  situation  in  this  country. 
That  commission  made  a  formidable  report, 
and  pointed  out  exactly  what  the  conditions 
in  the  schools  in  this  country  are  today;  and 
I  made  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Government  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

No  action.  No  action.  It's  the  most  dis- 
graceful thing  in  this  country,  that  the 
teachers  of  this  country  are  not  adequately 
paid.  There  are  conditions  in  nearly  all  the 
public  schools  in  the  country  where  the 
teacher  has  so  many  pupils  under  her  care 
that  she  doesn't  even  have  time  to  learn  all 
their  names.  Something  must  be  done  about 
that! 

The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  It 
wouldn't  take  10  minutes  for  it  to  pass  the 
House,  if  they  weren't  roosting  on  it  over 
there.  They  should  stay  in  session  until  they 
pass  a  bill  for  the  assistance  of  education  in 


this  country. 

Now  I  have  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  agriculture.  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  agricultural  program  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  on  a  national  hook-up,  on  all  four 
networks,  and  I  set  out  very  clearly  in  that 
statement,  and  in  the  message  which  I  had 
sent  to  the  Congress,  what  the  agricultural 
program  of  this  country  should  be.  You 
know,  those  support  prices  for  agriculture 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Now  there  is  a  bill  pending  before  the 
Congress  which  is  adequate  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation, if  we  could  only  get  it  passed.  A  lot 
of  these  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
taking  over  the  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1949  have  been  out  in 
the  farm  belt  telling  the  people  what  is  neces- 
sary for  a  farm  program,  and  how  strongly 
they  are  for  it.  Now  some  of  these  people 
have  powerful  influence  in  this  8oth  Con- 
gress, and  if  they  really  mean  what  they  say, 
they  should  do  something  about  it.  They 
can  do  something  about  it.  There  is  plenty 
of  time. 

You  see,  unless  this  price-support  bill  is 
passed,  the  farm  situation  can  very  easily 
go  back  to  what  it  was  in  the  1920's  when 
the  farmers  had  about  $4,700  million  in  in- 
come against  a  $30  billion  income  last  year. 
Then,  the  farmer  didn't  have  a  dime  in  the 
bank — if  he  had  money  to  put  in  the  bank, 
he  would  be  afraid  to  go  and  put  it  in  at  that 
time. 

He  now  has  $23  billion  in  the  bank — 
I23  billion  in  the  bank,  and  he  is  not  afraid 
of  losing  it,  for  there  hasn't  been  a  bank 
failure  in  this  country  in  3  years. 

Now  you  have  got  something  down  here 
that  you  are  vitally  interested  in  and  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  it,  and  so  is  the  whole 
of  the  West.  I  have  told  the  people  all  over 
the  country  that  the  most  valuable  thing 
west  of  the  hundredth  meridian  is  water,  and 
that  the  proper  development  and  control  of 
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the  water  resources  of  that  area  is  more  im- 
portant to  that  one-third  area  of  the  Nation 
than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  country,  for 
without  water  you  can't  exist.  I  always  con- 
sidered this  of  vital  importance  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  have  made  recom- 
mendations on  three  separate  occasions  in 
the  budget  in  regard  to  that.  And  this  Con- 
gress last  year  cut  that  budget  appropriation, 
and  they  cut  this  one,  but  they  didn't  cut  it 
quite  as  much,  because — well,  this  is  1948! 
It  makes  a  difference! 

You  know,  Daniel  Webster,  when  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  build  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  made  the  statement  in  the 
Senate  along  in  1830  that  the  West  wasn't 
any  good,  and  the  further  it  could  be  kept 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
better  off  the  country  would  be.  And  there 
are  a  lot  of  Republicans  now  ready  to  believe 
like  old  Daniel  Webster  did! 

But  money  spent  on  reclamation,  and 
public  power,  and  irrigation  is  an  invest- 
ment. It  gives  a  return  of  the  money  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  creates 
more  agricultural  production,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tremendous  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  this  country  would  have 
been  in  an  awful  fix  in  the  last  war. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  ever 
made  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  made 
by  agriculture,  during  those  war  years;  and 
they  are  still  making  that  contribution.  For 
had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  crops  which 
we  have  been  able  to  raise  in  this  country, 
millions  of  people  would  have  starved  to 
death. 

You  know,  this  country  has  done  some- 
thing never  done  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  country  has  prevented  the 
conquered  nations  from  starving.  During 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  millions  of  people 
starved  to  death  in  Bavaria,  in  Germany,  and 
in  Poland.    We  have  made  every  effort  to 


prevent  people  from  starving  to  death  after 
this  last  terrible  war.  And  I  want  to  see  the 
agricultural  sections  of  this  country  properly 
improved.  I  want  to  see  the  water  resources 
of  these  rivers  properly  used.  I  want  to  see 
the  proper  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  the  Central  Valley  of  California, 
and  the  Colorado  River.  I  want  to  see  them 
integrated  on  a  power  basis,  so  that  they 
won't  have  to  have  a  "brown-out"  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  summer  time. 

Now,  gendemen,  that  is  a  synopsis  of  eight 
important  measures  in  which  I  am  vitally 
interested.  There  are  several  more,  but  the 
time  is  too  short,  and  I  don't  think  I  ought 
to  try  to  inflict  any  more  conversation  on 
you  about  what  Congress  ought  to  do.  I 
think  I  have  made  it  perfecdy  plain,  in  these 
eight-measure  instances. 

And  I  do  that  in  a  most  kindly  frame  of 
mind.  I  know  the  majority  of  the  Congress- 
men. As  individuals  they  are  fine  people. 
I  have  some  of  the  best  friends  in  the  world 
in  the  Congress,  but  when  I  speak  of  the  8oth 
Congress  and  its  accomplishments  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  I  say  that  that  Congress  has 
not  done  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

They  have  passed  a  rich  man's  tax  law. 
They  have  passed  a  lot  of  special  legislation 
that  helps  special  classes.  And  I  am  against 
class  legislation,  and  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  in  numerous  vetoes.  And  I  made  this 
trip  so  that  I  could  lay  before  you  personally 
my  views  on  this  subject. 

If  I  am  wrong,  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
attend  to  me  later  on,  but  if  I  am  not  wrong, 
you  ought  to  attend  to  somebody  else. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Joseph  Short,  President  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  Goodwin  J.  Knight,  Lt.  Gover- 
nor of  California,  and  Fletcher  Bowron,  Mayor  of 
Los  Angeles. 
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135    Veto  of  Bill  Making  Supplemental  Appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.    ]une  15,  1948 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  6355,  "Making  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  bill  would  provide  funds  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  some  functions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  A  measure  of  this  kind  clearly 
should  not  be  disapproved  by  the  President 
except  under  unusual  circumstances  and  for 
the  most  compelling  reasons.  Such  circum- 
stances are  presented  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  would  transfer  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

I  believe  that  this  transfer  would  be  a 
serious  error  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
proper  location  of  this  important  function  of 
Government.  I  believe  also  that  this  transfer 
is  clearly  substantive  legislation  which  should 
not  be  included  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Over  the  past  three  years  considerable 
study  has  been  directed  to  the  proper  location 
of  the  Employment  Service  in  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  apparent  that  a  system  of  public 
employment  offices  to  secure  jobs  for  the 
workers  of  this  country  is  direcdy  related  to 
the  major  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  is  "to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  States."  It  is  equally  apparent 
that  it  would  be  far  less  appropriate  to  place 
the  Employment  Service,  together  with  its 
auxiliary  Farm  Placement  Service  and  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service,  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  which  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  health,  welfare  and 
education. 


I  am,  therefore,  firmly  convinced  that 
because  of  its  intimate  relationship  to  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
Employment  Service  should  remain  perma- 
nently in  that  Department. 

To  achieve  this  end,  I  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  January  19,  1948,  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  I  of  1948,  placing  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  permanently  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  transferring  to 
that  Department  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  now  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  This  Reorganization  Plan  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Congress,  principally  on  the 
ground  that  no  basic  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  structure  of  the  Executive  Branch  until 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  has 
completed  its  studies  and  submitted  its  rec- 
ommendations. This  seems  to  me  a  reason- 
able viewpoint. 

But  in  this  bill  the  Congress  has  acted 
contrary  to  its  own  declared  position,  arid  has 
attempted  to  effect  a  far-reaching  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
without  waiting  for  the  Commission  on 
Organization  to  report. 

In  fact  this  legislation,  which  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  the  interests  of 
millions  of  wage  earners  and  employers,  and 
which  is  plainly  substantive  in  nature,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  entirely  without  ref- 
erence to  or  hearings  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittees concerned  with  such  matters. 
Neither  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  nor  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  measure.  Instead 
it  was  conceived  by  a  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations and  tacked  onto  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
good  government  that  legislation  of  such  im- 
portance should  be  enacted  in  such  a  manner. 
As  I  stated  in  December,  1945,  in  v^ithhoid- 
ing  my  approval  from  an  appropriation  bill 
v/hich  contained  substantive  legislation,  "a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance  as  our  pub- 
lic employment  system  deserves  not  only 
permanent  legislation,  but  legislation  care- 
fully and  separately  considered.  Issues  of 
such  a  difficult  and  vital  nature  should  not  be 
dealt  with  as  riders  to  appropriation  bills." 
I  note  also  that  on  March  4,  1946,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
recommended  "That  the  practice  of  attach- 
ing legislation  to  appropriation  bills  be  dis- 
continued." 

What  makes  this  matter  even  more  dis- 
turbing is  that  the  present  bill  is  another  in  a 
series  of  legislative  actions  stripping  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  essential  funds  and 


functions.  Last  year  the  Congress  removed 
the  United  States  Conciliation  Service  from 
the  Department  and  drastically  slashed  the 
Department's  appropriations.  To  remove 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  from 
the  Department  would  further  weaken  and 
demoralize  it  and  reduce  the  entire  Depart- 
ment to  such  a  minor  status  as  to  raise  seri- 
ously the  question  of  the  validity  of  its  con- 
tinuance as  a  separate  Department. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  would  transfer  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  represent 
unwise  legislative  action,  enacted  in  an  un- 
sound manner. 

For  these  compelling  reasons  I  am  return- 
ing the  bill  without  my  approval. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  On  June  i6  the  Congress  passed  the  bill  over 
the  President's  veto.  As  enacted,  H.R.  6355  is 
Public  Law  646,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  443). 


136    Rear  Platform  Remarks  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
]un€  15,  1948 


[i.]    WiNSLow,  Arizona  (ii  a.m.) 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure.  Thank  you, 
Governor,  very  much.  I  have  been  going 
around  the  country  telling  the  people  what 
I  think  they  should  be  interested  in,  and 
giving  them  my  viewpoint  on  things  as  they 
exist.  The  last  set  speech  was  made  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  now  I  am  on  my  way 
home.  I  am  going  back  to  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  see  the  family,  and  then  go  on  to 
Washington  and  finish  up  the  necessary  work 
that  has  to  be  done  there  when  the  Congress 
adjourns.  I  am  sincerely  hoping  that  some 
of  the  things  in  which  I  am  vitally  interested 
will  be  accomplished  by  that  time. 

I  have  had  a  most  pleasant  ride  across  this 
great  State  this  morning.    It  certainly  is  a 


beautiful  country.  And  I  saw  those  wonder- 
ful pine  forests,  and  had  a  chance  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Navajo  reservation  about  which 
there  has  been  so  much  talk,  and  about  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  so  much. 

I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  your  two  Arizona 
Senators.  They  are  able  and  distinguished 
gentlemen,  and  they  work  for  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  interests  of  Ari- 
zona. You  have  an  able  Congressman,  also, 
from  Arizona,  with  whom  I  am  very  well 
acquainted.  I  think  very  highly  of  him, 
also. 

I  certainly  appreciate  this  wonderful  turn- 
out. It  does  your  heart  good,  when  people 
are  so  interested  in  seeing  their  Chief  Execu- 
tive, that  they  are  willing  to  gather  around 
from  all  the  surrounding  country,  in  order 
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that  they  may  see  what  he  looks  like. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  stories  told 
about  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  this  country, 
to  say  what  you  please  about  anybody  you 
please — ^that  is,  if  you  can  back  it  up! 

You  know,  the  greatest  epitaph  in  the 
country  is  here  in  Arizona.  It's  in  Tomb- 
stone, Ariz.,  and  this  epitaph  says,  "Here  lies 
Jack  Williams.  He  done  his  damndest."  I 
think  that  is  the  greatest  epitaph  a  man  could 
have.  Whenever  a  man  does  the  best  he  can, 
then  that  is  all  he  can  do;  and  that  is  what 
your  President  has  been  trying  to  do  for  the 
last  3  years  for  this  country. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  familiarize 
yourselves  with  the  issues,  and  when  the 
lines  are  drawn,  after  these  two  great  con- 
ventions meet,  I  want  you  to  make  up  your 
minds  to  what  you  think  is  best  for  the 
country,  and  then  do  just  that;  and  if  I  have 
been  at  all  convincing,  I  know  you  will  do 
the  right  thing. 

[2.]    Gallup,  New  Mexico  (1:30  p.m.) 

Thank  you.  Governor — thank  you  very 
much.  My  goodness,  looks  as  if  everybody 
in  New  Mexico  is  here!  I  have  had  a  most 
pleasant  trip  across  Arizona,  and  I  am  glad 
to  come  into  New  Mexico  now  and  have  a 
look  at  New  Mexico  and  New  Mexico's  lead- 
ing citizens. 

You  know,  the  President  has  been  travel- 
ing across  the  country,  giving  the  people  a 
chance  to  look  at  him,  and  have  a  chance  on 
his  own  account  to  look  at  the  people.  I 
have  seen  a  lot  of  people,  I  have  talked  to  a 
lot  of  people,  and  a  lot  of  people  have  talked 
to  me.  And  I  think  I  have  made  it  per- 
fectly plain  just  what  the  issues  are  before 
the  country  now. 

It  is  special  privilege  against  the  interest 
of  the  people  as  a  whole. 


That  is  the  issue  that  has  been  plainly 
set  out  in  the  speeches  which  I  have  made  at 
Chicago,  at  Omaha,  at  Butte,  at  Seatde,  at 
Spokane,  at  San  Francisco,  and  at  Los 
Angeles  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  I  have  appreciated  the 
chance  to  let  people  know  just  where  I  stand, 
and  just  what  I  look  like.  It  may  be  a  dis- 
appointment to  some  people,  but  at  least  you 
will  know  what  sort  of  man  you  have  for 
President,  and  just  what  he  stands  for. 

The  issues  are  clearly  drawn,  and  then  it 
is  up  to  you  to  make  up  your  mind  whether 
you  want  the  special  privilege  boys  to  run 
the  country,  or  whether  you  want  the  coun- 
try to  be  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
working  for  your  interests. 

You  are  going  to  elect  a  Senator  here  this 
fall.  I  hated  to  give  him  up  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  because  he  was  a  good  one.  I 
have  another  good  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  I  always  hate  to  lose  a  good  man.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  Senator  Hatch  retire  from  the 
Senate,  but  I  know  very  well,  when  Ander- 
son takes  his  place,  that  the  policies  and  the 
outlook  in  the  Senate  will  be  carried  on  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  in  the  interests  of  New  Mexico. 

[At  this  point  the  President  introduced  Mrs.  Truman, 
Margaret  Truman,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Julius 
A.  Krug,  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L. 
Chapman.     He  then  resumed  speaking.'] 

They  all  seem  to  be  silent,  they  are  tongue- 
tied  for  some  reason  or  other,  so  I  guess  I 
will  have  to  do  all  the  talking.  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  way  the  people  have  turned  out, 
and  the  way  the  people  have  given  me  their 
attention,  and  the  way  they  have  listened 
to  what  I  had  to  say. 

I  hope  you  will  inform  yourselves  thor- 
oughly on  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  as  I  have 
tried  to  give  them  to  you,  and  then  use  your 
own  judgment,  because  the  judgment  of  the 
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people  as  a  whole  is  always  good.    I  have 
found  that  to  be  the  truth. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]     Albuquerque,   New   Mexico    (5:30 
p.m.) 

Thank  you,  Governor — thank  you  very 
much.  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  here  today.  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  be  in  New  Mexico.  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  be  back  in  Albuquerque  again. 
The  first  time  I  ever  visited  New  Mexico 
was  in  1909.  My  grandmother  died  when 
she  was  91  years  old,  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  her  will  lived  in  Estancia.  We  took 
those  depositions  in  Frank  Jenning's  office. 
That  has  been  a  long  time  ago.  And  I  have 
been  back  here  to  New  Mexico  on  numerous 
occasions  since  then. 

I  was  here  once  as  the  President  of  the 
National  Old  Trails  and  Roads  Association, 
and  we  set  up  a  monument  to  the  Pioneer 
Mother  here  in  Albuquerque.  Had  a  great 
time  on  that  trip,  and  I  met  a  lot  of  people 
in  New  Mexico.  It  looks  as  if  they  are  all 
here  today. 

The  Mayor  informs  me  that  this  is  the 
biggest  crowd  that  has  ever  been  in  Albu- 
querque. That  certainly  is  a  compliment  to 
me,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

You  know,  I  started  out  on  this  trip  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  seeing  as  many  people  as 
I  could,  and  talking  to  as  many  people  as  I 
could,  and  letting  as  many  people  as  possible 
see  me,  to  see  just  exacdy  what  I  look  like. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  conversation  about 
what  I  look  like,  and  what  I  can  do,  what  I 
know  and  what  I  don't  know;  and  I  thought 
the  people  were  entitled  to  know  what  I  am 
thinking,  and  what  I  have  in  mind  for  the 
welfare  of  this  country. 

The  issue  now  is  squarely  drawn.  I  drew 
that  issue  at  Chicago,  and  Omaha,  and  Butte, 
and  Spokane,  and  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  and 


Pordand,  and  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  here.  They  know  now  what  I 
stand  for,  and  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do. 
I  have  been  pouring  it  on  them,  and  they 
have  got  the  jitters  back  there.  They  have 
gone  to  work — they  have  gone  to  work! 

But  I  haven't  been  pouring  anything  on, 
only  what  ought  to  be  poured  on. 

The  issue  in  this  country  is  between  special 
privilege  and  the  people. 

I  think  I  represent  the  people,  and  I  am 
trying  to  tell  the  people  just  how  I  represent 
them. 

For  instance,  you  have  an  interest  in  flood 
control  and  irrigation  and  reclamation,  and 
they  are  all  of  interest  to  a  number  of  the 
great  States  in  this  Union.  I  have  been  visit- 
ing a  number  of  those  States  who  are  in- 
terested in  flood  control  and  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
action  on  a  project  here  on  the  Rio  Grande 
River.  It  has  passed  the  Senate.  We  hope 
it  will  pass  the  House.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  came  here,  I  wanted  to  needle  them 
a  litde  bit,  to  see  if  they  won't  get  that  project 
started. 

Then  you  have  another  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  is  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. We  are  short  of  beef  in  this  country 
and  in  all  the  world,  and  I  hope  we  can  find 
a  way  to  improve  the  situation  so  that  we 
may  increase  the  catde  product  of  this  part 
of  the  world. 

I  know  something  about  cattle  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  for  my  old  uncle  used  to  have 
a  ranch  down  here,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  cattle, 
and  used  to  ship  it  to  Kansas  City.  I  remem- 
ber that  one  time  he  shipped  a  train-load  of 
cattle  to  Kansas  City,  and  they  didn't  pay  the 
freight.  That  was  under  a  Republican 
administration,  too.  That  is  not  the  case 
now.  When  you  ship  a  train-load  of  cattle 
to  Kansas  City  now,  you  can  buy  the  train 
and  half  the  railroad  with  what  you  get; 
and  I'm  not  sorry  about  that. 
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I  do  appreciate  the  cordiality  of  your  wel- 
come. I  do  appreciate  your  interest  in  your 
President.  You  have  got  a  right  to  see  him, 
you  have  got  a  right  to  know^  what  he  is 
thinking  about.  You  have  got  a  right  to 
know  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  you  have  got 
a  right  to  know  how  he  is  proposing  what 
he  wants  to  do,  if  it  is  right;  and  I  think  it's 
right.  I  hope  that  you  weigh  that  situation 
carefully. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  came 
to  Albuquerque  was  to  pay  my  respects  to 
my  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
good  one.  You  people  are  going  to  send 
him  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am  happy  over  that, 
although  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  Senator 
Hatch  has  decided  to  retire  from  the  Senate. 
If  Senator  Hatch  had  not  decided  to  retire 
from  the  Senate,  I  would  still  have  had 
Anderson  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  known  Senator  Hatch  and  Senator 
Chavez  almost  ever  since  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington. I  served  in  the  Senate  with  both  of 
them.  Mr.  Anderson  was  in  the  House 
when  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  New  Mexico 
has  been  well  represented  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House.  And  I  am  glad  that  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  well  represented  in 
both  of  those  bodies. 

If  we  had  more  men  like  these  gentlemen 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  I  wouldn't 
be  having  the  trouble  I  am  having — agoing 
around  the  country  and  throwing  bricks  at 
the  Congress. 

[4.]    Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  (8:55  P-i^O 

Thank  you.  Governor.  This  has  been  one 
wonderful  day.  I  thought  I  had  seen  nearly 
all  the  people  in  New  Mexico  at  Gallup. 
Then  when  I  got  to  Albuquerque,  it  looked 
as  if  the  people  had  come  in  from  all  the 
other  States.  The  Mayor  of  Albuquerque 
told  me  it  was  the  biggest  crowd  that  had 


ever  been  out  in  Albuquerque.  And  now 
it  looks  as  if  Las  Vegas  has  shown  them 
all  how. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  courtesy  which  you  are  paying  me.  I 
left  Washington  with  the  idea  of  seeing  as 
many  people  as  possible,  and  letting  as  many 
people  as  possible  see  me,  to  see  just  what 
I  looked  like. 

You  have  heard  so  many  descriptions  of 
me,  you  have  had  so  many  people  tell  you 
what  I  am  for  and  what  I  stand  for,  that  I 
thought  I  would  come  out  and  tell  you 
myself. 

And  I  have  gone  the  circuit,  from  Chicago 
to  Seattle,  to  San  Francisco,  to  Los  Angeles, 
to  Gallup,  to  Albuquerque  and  to  Las  Vegas, 
N.  Mex.  And  everywhere  I  have  been  I 
have  seen  a  lot  of  people,  and  I  have  talked  to 
a  lot  of  people,  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
talked  to  me.  And  I  have  found  that  people 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
and  that  there  is  an  issue  between  special 
privilege  and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

And  I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand 
that  your  President  stands  for  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people.  I  have  tried  to  make  that 
perfectly  plain  to  you  in  the  swing  around 
the  country,  and  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to 
do  that. 

Then  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  your  own  de- 
cision as  to  whether  you  want  special  privi- 
lege to  run  the  country,  or  whether  you  want 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
look  after  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and 
not  just  a  few. 

I  have  had  with  me  in  the  Northwest,  and 
here  in  New  Mexico,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  is  interested  in  reclamation 
and  irrigation  and  flood  control  in  all  this 
section  of  the  country.  And  we  have  a  plan 
and  a  program  which  will  meet  the  situation 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  if  we  can 
just  get  a  Congress  that  will  agree  with  us. 
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That  is  what  we  are  asking  for.  From  the 
looks  of  things,  I  think  we  are  going  to  get 
that  sort  of  support. 

As  you  know,  from  the  beginning  I  have 
asked  for  the  control  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  We  haven't  received  that  control. 
We  haven't  had  the  authority  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  have  that.  We  have  tried  our 
best  to  keep  a  floor  under  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  a  top  on  prices.  If  we  can  do  that, 
then  the  country  will  be  safe  from  inflation. 

I  came  to  New  Mexico  principally  because 
I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  my  good 
friend  Clinton  Anderson,  who  was  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Governor  here  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor came  with  me  to  Las  Vegas  tonight 
especially  to  introduce  me  to  you  people  in 
your  own  State.  And  I  appreciate  that  most 
highly.  I  have  had  a  most  cordial  reception 
in  New  Mexico.  I  hope  when  I  come  back, 
on  a  political  tour,  that  I  can  discuss  the 
issues  throughly  and  completely  with  you. 

Again,  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  the  cordiality  of  these  receptions. 
Much  more  than  we  anticipated,  and  much 
more  than  some  of  the  columnists  who  came 
along  with  me  anticipated,  too.  And  I  am 
happy  over  that.    Thank  you  very  much. 

[5.]     Raton,  New  Mexico  (11:25  p.m.) 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  see  you  to- 
night. I  appreciate  very  much  your  staying 
up  this  late  in  order  to  see  your  President. 
It  is  a  very  high  compliment  to  me,  and  I 
appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

I  have  been  touring  the  country  so  that  you 
could  see  me,  so  that  you  could  hear  me,  so 
that  you  can  understand  the  things  for  which 
I  stand,  so  that  you  could  intelligently  decide 
at  a  later  date,  when  I  make  a  political  tour 
of  the  country,  whether  it  is  to  your  interest 
to  have  me  to  remain  in  the  White  House 


or  not.  That  is  for  you  to  decide.  You  will 
have  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  you 
want  special  privilege  government,  or 
whether  you  want  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people.  You  are  going  to  have  that 
decision  to  make  this  fall. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  some  of  the 
speeches  which  I  have  made  seem  to  have 
had  a  very  good  effect  on  the  Congress. 
They  are  performing  a  little  bit  better.  It  is 
a  long  way  for  them  to  go  yet,  if  they  are  to 
work  in  the  public  interest,  this  80th  Con- 
gress. 

And  that  is  for  you  to  decide.  When  that 
matter  does  come  up  for  your  decision,  I 
want  you  to  weigh  the  facts,  and  then  make 
the  decision  on  what  you  think  is  best  for  the 
United  States  of  America  and  for  the  world. 

You  see,  this  country  now  has  a  respon- 
sibility that  no  other  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  ever  had.  This  country  is 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  We  must 
assume  the  leadership  which  God  Almighty 
intended  us  to  assume  in  1920.  In  order  to 
do  that,  we  must  have  a  sound  economy,  we 
must  have  a  strong  agricultural  program, 
and  we  must  have  a  foreign  policy  which  we 
have  been  pursuing  for  the  last  6  years  im- 
plemented so  that  it  will  work.  And  that 
means  that  we  want  to  support  the  United 
Nations  with  everything  we  have.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  doing  right  along. 

We  must  then  be  able  to  maintain  our 
financial  stability  and  our  prosperity  here  at 
home.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  must  see  that 
farmers  are  prosperous,  that  labor  has  good 
jobs  at  good  wages,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
population  is  not  choked  to  death  with  high 
prices. 

All  three  of  those  things  are  of  vital  inter- 
est to  you,  right  here  and  now — ^the  things 
I  have  been  fighting  for  ever  since  September 
1945,  when  I  sent  my  first  message  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  6th  day  of  September.    I  sent 
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them  a  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union  in 
January  1946,  and  several  other  supplemental 
messages  during  1946.  That  is  when  they 
let  price  control  get  out  of  hand,  when  prices 
began  to  spiral.  In  1947  I  sent  them  another 
message  in  which  I  set  out  what  I  thought 
was  proper  for  the  State  of  the  Union,  and 
what  would  be  best  for  this  country;  and 
last  fail,  in  November,  when  I  called  a  special 
session,  I  asked  for  a  lo-point  program — 
none  of  which  I  got. 

Then  in  January,  I  reinterated  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  and  what  I  thought  was 
necessary  for  its  welfare  and  benefit.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  start  out,  a  couple 


of  weeks  ago,  and  go  through  the  country 
and  personally  tell  the  people  what  the  situ- 
ation is. 

I  think  they  understand  it  now,  and  when 
it  comes  time  to  make  the  decision,  I  am 
willing  to  trust  the  people,  because  I  think 
you  will  make  the  decision  in  your  own 
interest. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  15  the 
President  referred  to  Dan  E.  Garvey,  Acting  Gover- 
nor of  Arizona,  Thomas  J.  Mabry,  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democratic  candidate 
for  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Senators  Carl 
A.  Hatch  and  Dennis  Chavez,  both  of  New  Mexico, 
and  Ernest  W.  Everly,  Mayor  of  Albuquerque. 
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[i.]    Dodge  City,  Kansas  (7:30  a.m.)   . . 

It  looks  as  if  Dodge  City  really  wanted  to 
see  what  their  President  looked  like.  I  used 
to  come  over  here  to  Dodge  City  on  road 
matters  for  the  National  Old  Trails  Associa- 
tion. I  was  the  director  of  that  organization, 
and  I  have  been  through  here  on  numerous 
occasions  on  work  for  that  organization. 
Those  were  the  days  when  we  didn't  have 
the  roads  we  have  now,  and  when  it  used  to 
take  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  a  litde  longer  to 
go  from  Kansas  City  than  it  does  now. 

I  am  most  happy  that  you  are  willing  to 
give  me  this  most  cordial  welcome  this 
morning.  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  see 
your  President,  and  your  President  has  a 
right  to  see  you.  You  have  a  right  to  know 
exactly  what  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  think  I  have 
succeeded  pretty  well. 

I  have  seen,  I  imagine,  about  2^  millions 
of  people.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many 
people,  and  a  great  many  people  have  talked 
to  me,  and  I  think  I  have  found  out  what  the 


country  is  thinking  about. 

I  think  I  have  definitely  fixed  the  issues 
which  are  before  the  country  now.  It  is 
merely  the  fact:  are  the  special  privilege  boys 
going  to  run  the  country,  or  are  the  people 
going  to  run  it? 

It  is  up  to  you  to  decide  if  you  want  special 
privilege  to  run  it.  Then  you  will  know 
what  to  do.  If  you  don't  want  the  special 
privilege  boys  to  run  this  country,  then  it  is 
still  up  to  you  to  decide  what  you  want  to  do. 
I  merely  wanted  to  lay  before  you  the  facts 
as  they  are. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  definitely  the 
facts  before  the  people,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  certain  people  in  the  news- 
paper business  and  certain  people  in  the  radio 
business  who  have  a  distorted  view  of  what 
the  people  ought  to  know  and  ought  to 
think. 

I  know  in  this  part  of  the  world  that  you 
think  for  yourselves.  I  hope  you  will  just 
continue  to  do  that,  and  I  won't  have  any- 
thing to  worry  about. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  see  you 
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all  this  morning.  I  hope  when  the  issues  are 
really  drawn,  and  I  am  not  against  the  field, 
I  can  come  out  here  on  a  political  tour  and 
tell  you  just  exacdy  what  the  facts  are. 

[2.]     Hutchinson,  Kansas  (9:35  a.m.) 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure,  and  I  appreciate 
this  very  much. 

We  had  not  expected  to  stop  at  Hutchin- 
son, but  we  heard  that  there  were  some  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  see  their  President,  so 
we  decided  to  stop,  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
had  that  chance,  if  that  is  what  you  wanted. 

I  have  been  touring  the  country  to  let  peo- 
ple know  what  I  look  like  and  what  I  stand 
for.  I  think  they  have  pretty  well  found  out. 
I  think  the  issues  are  pretty  well  drawn,  and 
I  think  you  and  your  judgment  will  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  proper  decision  when  the 
time  comes. 

I  hope  that  sometime  later  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  back  this  way  on  a 
political  tour,  when  I  can  really  talk  to  you 
on  the  issues  and  tell  you  what's  going  on. 

It  certainly  is  heart-warming  to  see  so 
many  shining  faces  out  this  morning,  when 
this  wasn't  even  a  scheduled  stop.  I  wonder 
what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  a 
scheduled  stop? 

[3.]     Newton,  Kansas  (10:20  a.m.) 

Well,  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
this  morning.  It  looks  like  the  whole  city  is 
here.  I  like  Newton,  Kans.  I  have  been 
here  many  a  time — on  business,  on  pleasure, 
and  for  a  lot  of  other  reasons  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

I  have  had  a  most  pleasant  trip  since  I  left 
Washington.  I  stopped  in  Omaha,  if  you 
remember,  and  discussed  the  farm  situation. 
You  are  interested  here  in  farm  production 
and  in  the  production  underground,  to  a 


great  extent.  I  passed  by  an  oilfield  just  a 
little  while  ago,  just  west  of  here. 

It  was  the  farm  production,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  minerals  which  made  it 
possible  for  this  country  to  win  the  war  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  did.  The  farmers  are  to  be 
most  highly  complimented  on  the  contribu- 
tion that  they  made  to  the  war  effort,  and  the 
contribution  that  they  are  making  to  the 
peace  effort  now.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  a  large  surplus  of  food- 
stuffs, a  great  many  millions  of  people  would 
have  starved  to  death. 

The  ability  of  the  farmers  to  produce  now 
is,  I  think  to  some  extent,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  the  proper  legislation  under 
which  the  farmers  have  been  working  for 
the  last  12  or  14  years. 

I  don't  know  whether  your  memory  is 
good  or  not,  but  back  in  1932  the  farm  in- 
come was  $4,700  million.  Last  year  it  was 
$30  billion;  and  the  farmers  had  $23  billion 
on  deposit  in  the  banks.  In  1932  they  didn't 
have  any  money  in  the  bank,  in  fact  they 
didn't  have  very  much  of  anything  except 
mortgages  which  were  coming  due  so  fast  we 
couldn't  pay  them  off.  I  am  happy  about 
that  situation,  and  I  want  to  see  that  situation 
continue. 

Since  I  made  my  Omaha  speech,  the  House 
has  reported  out  the  farm  bill.  I  don't  know 
what  the  Senate  will  do  to  it.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  pass  it,  because  the  things  which 
create  the  incentive  to  get  the  farmers  to  do 
what  they  have  done  over  the  last  7  years 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  if  this 
Congress  does  not  act  on  the  farm  bill.  I 
am  hoping  that  they  will  act,  because  the 
present  farm  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
House  is  a  good  bill. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  right  here  that  there 
are  a  great  many  liberal  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  but  they  are  not  with  the 
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majority  in  the  Congress  now.  That  is  the 
thing  I  want  to  drive  home. 

You  elected  that  Congress — ^33^/3  percent 
of  you  did.  Only  33  V^  percent  of  the  people 
voted  in  1946,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  got 
the  sort  of  Congress  we  did. 

It  is  a  minority  Congress  with  a  majority 
against  the  people. 

That  we  can't  stand! 

You  have  got  to  take  that  under  considera- 
tion in  the  coming  campaign,  and  when  I 
come  back  to  Kansas  in  the  next  campaign, 
I  will  make  you  a  political  speech  along  the 
lines  that  you  can  understand. 

I  made  this  tour  while  the  Congress  was 
in  session,  hoping  that  the  Congress  would 
take  some  action  on  needed  legislation,  when 
the  people  were  awake  to  the  facts  of  what 
was  really  happening  back  there.  And  I 
made  the  tour  purposely  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourned,  so  they  would  have  a  chance 
to  act.  If  they  will  act,  I  will  be  just  as  happy 
as  anybody  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  am  making  this  nonpolitical 
tour.  I  am  here  to  get  the  people  aroused 
as  to  what  the  Congress  ought  to  do,  and  I 
think  the  Congress  ought  to  be  aroused. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  trip. 

I  certainly  have  had  a  reception.  I  never 
saw  so  many  people  in  my  life.  I  think  I 
have  faced  more  than  20  million  people, 
and  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  a 
lot  of  people  have  talked  to  me.  And  that 
was  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 

You  know,  the  President  is  rather  com- 
pletely surrounded  in  Washington.  It  has 
to  be  that  way.  About  the  only  chance  I 
have  to  see  anybody  are  the  people  who 
come  in  to  call  on  me  for  business  purposes, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  them  has  an  axe  to 
grind,  and  I  have  to  have  my  guard  up  all 
the  time. 

On  this  trip,  I  have  been  able  to  look  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  face,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  see  me,  and  they  have 


been  able  to  visit  with  me,  maybe,  to  make 
up  their  own  minds  as  to  what  sort  of  fellow 
they  think  I  may  be.  I  hope  that  they  will 
think  the  right  way. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  make  this  trip. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  discuss  the  things 
that  this  country  faces.  This  country  is  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world  now.  And  it  is 
necessary  for  this  country  to  assume  the 
leadership  that  I  think  God  Almighty  in- 
tended the  country  to  assume  in  1920. 

We  have  assumed  that  leadership,  and  we 
have  assumed  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Thank  God  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  not  gotten  into  this  brawl, 
because  it  shouldn't.  All  our  domestic  diffi- 
culties are  up  for  discussion,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  discuss  them,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
discuss  them,  and  so  has  anybody  a  right  to 
discuss  them  as  he  wants  to.  But  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  for  the 
whole  world  because  that  means  peace  in  the 
world  if  it  is  carried  out.  And  we  are  carry- 
ing it  out. 

I  hope  that  when  that  foreign  policy  is 
successfully  implemented  and  the  United 
Nations  becomes  the  working  organization 
that  it  is  now  becoming,  we  will  be  safe  from 
all  world  wars. 

I  have  been  through  two  of  them,  and 
never  want  to  see  another  one,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  else  does,  if  he  is  in  his  right 
mind. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  out  this 
morning.  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
you.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  each  one  of  you 
individually,  I  wish  my  arm  was  long 
enough  to  reach  out  and  shake  hands  with 
all  of  you,  but  I  can't  do  it. 

[4.]    Emporia,  Kansas  (12:05  p.m.) 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  see  the  citizens  of 
Emporia  turn  out  this  way. 

I  have  a  very  agreeable  surprise  for  you. 
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You  know,  Congress  sometimes  does  things 
as  it  ought  to  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
liberal  people  in  the  Congress,  although  they 
are  not  in  the  majority  now. 

I  received  a  resolution  last  night,  at  Al- 
buquerque, in  the  pouch  which  comes  to  me 
daily  from  Washington,  authorizing  a  3-cent 
stamp  honoring  William  Allen  White, 

I  am  going  to  sign  that  resolution  right 
here,  so  that  you  can  see  me  do  it. 
[The  President  read  cdoud  the  resolution.] 

And  when  I  sign  it,  it  will  be  the  law. 
[The  President  signed  it,]     That  does  it! 

William  Allen  White  was  one  of  the  coun- 
try's great  men.  He  was  a  great  editor,  he 
was  a  humanitarian,  and  he  always  worked 
for  the  right,  in  my  opinion.  I  always 
thought  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  right. 

And  he  has  a  son  who  is  following  in  his 
footsteps,  and  who  is  doing  a  very  magnifi- 
cent job  in  the  newspaper  field.  Both  of 
those  gentlemen  were  on  the  liberal  side. 
They  worked  for  the  people  all  the  time;  and 
they  continue  to  work  for  the  people. 

William  Allen  White's  spirit  goes  march- 
ing on,  and  his  son  always  was  on  the  side 
of  what  I  think  is  right. 

That  is  what  I  came  out  here  to  tell  you 
people,  that  there  are  no  issues  but  one,  and 
that  is  the  issue  whether  special  privilege 
shall  run  the  country,  or  whether  the  people 
shall  run  the  country. 

You  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  make 
that  decision  this  fall,  and  when  I  go  out  on 
my  political  tour,  I  am  going  to  come  back 
and  tell  you  just  exacdy  what  the  issues  are. 

I  see  one  of  my  very  old  friends  here  in 
the  audience.  Bill  Young.  He  used  to  be 
Mayor  of  Council  Grove,  Kans.,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Old  Trails  Associa- 
tion. I  have  been  from  one  end  of  Kansas 
to  the  other  with  Bill  Young,  and  other 
members  of  that  Association.  I  came  here 
to  Emporia  in  1943— or  1944 — I  believe  it 
was  in  the  fall  of  1943,  when  we  were  passing 


a  resolution  which  was  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
was  a  resolution  called  B2H2  ^  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  It  came  out 
so  that  a  call  for  the  United  Nations  was 
made  on  April  25,  1945.  And  that  was  the 
first  decision  I  had  to  make  after  I  was 
sworn  in  as  President,  as  to  whether  that 
United  Nations  conference  would  be  carried 
on  in  San  Francisco  on  the  25th  of  April. 
I  made  that  decision.  The  conference 
reached  a  conclusion,  and  the  document  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  by  51  nations.  I  was  present  when 
that  document  was  signed  in  San  Francisco 
in  1945. 

And  at  the  stadium  of  the  University  of 
California,  on  the  12th  of  June,  I  reiterated 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  based  on  a  working  United 
Nations. 

And  the  United  Nations  is  working. 
I  said  then  that  I  hoped  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  would  become  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  just  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  Constitution 
of  the  48  States.  And  I  think  it  will.  I  am 
sure  it  will.  It  must.  Because  that  means 
peace  in  the  world,  and  that  is  what  we  all 
want.  We  are  all  anxious  for  peace,  and  we 
will  get  peace  in  the  world,  if  the  people  of 
the  United  States  back  up  their  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  That  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  we  have  facing  us  now. 

All  these  domestic  issues  can  be  fought 
out  on  the  basis  of  their  merits.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  the 
policy  of  the  whole  United  States,  in  order 
to  make  it  effective.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  working  for  ever  since  I  came  here  to 
Emporia  with  Congressman  Judd;  and  we 
discussed  at  that  time  just  what  we  might 
be  faced  with  today. 

^  Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill  Resolution,  introduced 
into  the  Senate  in  1943. 
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In  order  to  get  peace  now,  we  must  keep 
that  foreign  policy  out  of  the  political 
scramble  which  will  take  place  in  this  Presi- 
dential year.  I  know  we  can  do  that.  The 
leaders  in  the  Senate  who  pass  on  treaties 
which  affect  foreign  relations,  have  been 
working  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  that  so  far  as 
foreign  affairs  are  concerned. 

But  that  doesn't  go  for  local  affairs — ^that 
doesn't  go  for  local  affairs. 

We  have  a  right  in  this  country  to  say 
what  we  please,  and  when  we  please,  pro- 
vided we  can  back  it  up.  And  I  have  been 
out  trying  to  tell  the  people  just  exactly 


what  the  facts  are  as  I  see  them. 

I  suppose  I  have  talked  to  aj^  million  peo- 
ple on  this  trip,  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
talked  to  me.  They  have  seen  me,  and 
they  understand  what  I  want  to  do;  and 
now  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  people 
themselves  to  decide  whether  the  policies 
of  the  President  are  in  their  interest,  or 
whether  the  policies  of  this  special  privilege 
majority  in  the  Congress  are  in  their  interest. 
That  is  up  to  you. 

note:  During  his  remarks  in  Emporia  the  President 
referred  to  Representative  Walter  H.  Judd  of  Min- 
nesota. The  resolution  authorizing  a  stamp  honor- 
ing WilHam  Allen  White  is  H.J.  Res.  411,  Public 
Law  648,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  455). 
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[i.]     Warrensburg,  Missouri  (8:35  a.m.) 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  all 
of  you  this  morning.  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  as  many  people  with  whom  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted,  since  I  have  been  the 
President,  out  here  this  morning.  Even  in 
Independence. 

I  asked  them  to  stop  the  train  here  in  the 
hope  that  that  would  take  place,  that  I  would 
get  to  see  as  many  of  you  as  possible. 

You  are  interested,  of  course,  in  educa- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  things 
in  this  town,  the  education  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipally. We  have  been  having  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  with  the  educational  situation 
in  the  country.  All  of  you  know  that  the 
schools  are  all  overcrowded,  the  teachers  are 
underpaid,  and  for  that  reason  I  sent  a  mess- 
age to  Congress,  and  included  in  the 
Budget  Message  a  recommendation  that  $300 
million  be  appropriated  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  in  the  schools. 

That  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now 


reposing  in  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  wrote  a  personal  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  asked  him 
to  get  that  bill  out,  but  it  has  not  been  acted 
upon. 

It  would  be  very  helpful,  in  this  stage  of 
things,  if  that  bill  could  be  acted  upon.  I 
would  be  glad  to  sign  it,  if  they  would  bring 
it  out  and  pass  it. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  stop 
for  a  few  minutes  in  Warrensburg,  and  get 
to  see  all  of  you.  It's  just  like  old  times.  I 
made  four  campaigns  in  the  State,  and  I 
never  had  such  a  crowd  as  this  at  any  meet- 
ing that  I  had  in  Warrensburg. 

You  know  what  I  did  at  home,  one  time, 
right  after  I  was  sworn  in — ^a  few  months  af- 
ter I  was  sworn  in  as  President?  They  had 
a  homecoming  for  me  in  Independence,  and 
I  filled  that  15,000-people  auditorium  up 
there,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that,  too! 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  out.  It 
certainly  is  a  pleasure.    I  wish  I  could  stay 
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longer,  but  I  can't.    We  have  to  go  on  and 
keep  the  train  on  schedule,  and  I  have  got 
to  be  in  Washington  at  a  certain  time. 
Thank  you  for  coming. 

[2.]     Sedalia,  Missouri  (9:10  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  My  goodness,  it's 
a  pleasure  to  be  in  Sedalia  on  a  day  like  this, 
w^ith  so  many  people  out  as  this.  You  know, 
I  made  four  bitter  campaigns  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  as 
big  a  crowd  in  Sedalia  in  my  life.  Some- 
thing about  it! — I  don't  know  what  it  is — 
that  makes  you  all  come  out  and  see  your 
President;  and  I  am  glad  you  do,  because  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  do. 

The  best  way  is  to  talk  to  him.  You  can 
then  get  the  facts  as  far  as  he  knows  them, 
because  that  is  his  business.  He  is  elected 
by  the  whole  people,  and  it  is  his  business  to 
keep  you  informed  on  what  he  thinks  is  best 
for  the  country,  and  if  that  is  right  then  you 
will  get  in  and  push  and  support  him.  And 
if  you  want  a  different  President,  you  can 
kick  him  out  when  the  time  comes  around. 

I  know  this  city,  and  I  know  what  it 
stands  for,  and  what  it  does,  and  what  your 
principal  support  is.  And  I  think  the  thing 
that  you  are  principally  interested  in  is  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  present  dollar  is  only  worth  about  60 
cents,  in  groceries,  food,  and  things  to  live 
by.  I  have  been  trying,  ever  since  the  war 
ceased,  to  find  a  way  to  meet  the  control  of 
prices,  so  they  would  balance  the  wages  and 
make  the  dollar  reach  just  as  far  as  it  possibly 
can. 

Way  back  in  November  1945,  I  asked 
the  Congress  to  execute  a  price  control  law. 
I  asked  them  again  in  January  1946,  and  I 
asked  them  in  May  1946.  Along  about  the 
30th  of  June,  when  the  law  was  about  to 
expire,  they  sent  me  one  that  wasn't  any 


good,  and  I  vetoed  it.  Then  they  sent  me 
one  on  the  30th  of  July  that  wasn't  much 
better.    I  signed  it,  but  it  wouldn't  work. 

Then  you  got  to  hollering  about  the  price 
of  meat,  and  in  the  election  of  1946,  SSY^ 
percent  of  you  didn't  go  out  and  vote,  and 
you  got  this  Congress.  You  got  just  what 
you  deserved. 

But  in  1947,  after  this  Congress  took 
over,  I  asked  them  to  do  something  about 
the  price  situation.  They  didn't  do  any- 
thing. Then  I  called  a  special  session,  you 
remember,  back  in  1947  in  November,  and 
I  asked  them  for  a  lo-point  program  which 
would  have  met  the  situation.  They  didn't 
do  anything  about  it.  They  haven't  done 
anything  about  it  yet.  They  are  getting 
ready  to  quit,  and  the  majority  of  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  Philadelphia  to  tell  you 
what  a  grand  job  they  have  done,  to  the  peo- 
ple— not  for  them! 

But  you  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
weigh  that  situation.  I  took  this  trip  all 
over  the  country,  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journed, in  order  to  put  my  side  before 
you,  so  that  you  would  understand  that  the 
fight  is  between  special  privilege  and  the 
people.    That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

That's  what  the  campaign  is  going  to  be 
on  this  fall,  and  when  I  come  back  here  on  a 
political  tour,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

It  has  certainly  been  a  pleasure  to  see  all 
my  friends  in  Sedalia  this  morning. 

[3.]  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  (10:55 
a.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  Governor,  and  all  the  dis- 
tinguished Missouri  officials: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  see  so  many  people,  so  many 
people  that  I  know.  I  think  probably  I 
could  call  half  of  you  by  name.  I  have  been 
down  here  on  many  an  occasion,  both  polit- 
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ical  and  otherwise.  I  made  four  campaigns 
for  the  Senate  in  this  State,  two  in  the 
primary  and  two  in  the  general  elections. 
And  in  those  campaigns  I  was  in  Jefferson 
City  each  time,  and  I  didn't  draw  a  crowd 
like  this.  There  must  be  something  about 
this  Office  that  makes  the  people  want  to 
see  their  President.  Of  course,  they  know 
him  just  as  well,  if  they  hadn't  seen  him. 

I  am  glad  we  get  that  way,  because  it  is 
my  business  on  this  trip  to  keep  you  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  issues  are  before  the 
country. 

There  is  just  one  big  issue:  it  is  the  special 
interests  against  the  people.  And  the  Presi- 
dent, being  elected  by  all  the  people,  repre- 
sents the  people.  You  have  now  a  special 
interests  Congress.  You  have  that  special 
interests  Congress  because  only  one-third  of 
you  voted  in  the  election  of  1946,  and  you 
are  getting  just  what  you  deserved.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  you.  If  you  do  that 
again,  you  will  also  get  what  you  deserve. 

Now,  you  will  have  a  chance,  very  shortly, 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  you  want 
people  in  there,  in  the  Congress,  to  represent 
you,  and  to  look  out  for  your  interests,  or 
whether  you  want  to  continue  the  special 
interests  Congress  in  force. 

Now  there  are  many  fine  gentlemen  in 
that  Congress,  but  they  are  not  in  the  ma- 
jority. They  were  overwhelmed  in  1946. 
And  that  is  the  reason  you  are  getting  the 
sort  of  legislation  you  are  getting  now.  If 
you  will  analyze  that  legislative  program, 
you  will  find  that  special  interests  come  first, 
and  the  people  come  second. 

Now  if  the  President  doesn't  get  out  and 
inform  the  people  on  what  the  issues  are, 
then  he  is  not  doing  his  duty;  and  that  is 
why  I  took  this  trip,  that  is  why  I  went  out 
through  the  West  and  the  Southwest  and  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  understand  just  what  the  issues 
are. 


You  are  interested  in  agriculture  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  to  some  extent — to  a  great 
extent,  I  think — I  know.  Now  there  has 
been  an  agricultural  program  covering  the 
last  12  years,  which  has  been  successful.  In 
1932  the  farm  income  of  the  United  States 
was  $4,700  million — $4,700  million.  In 
1947  the  farm  income  was  a  litde  over  $30 
billion,  6  or  7  times  as  much  as  it  was  in 
1932.  The  farmers,  in  1932,  were  losing 
their  farms,  because  the  mortgages  were 
coming  due  so  fast  we  couldn't  meet  them. 
Not  only  were  they  losing  their  farms,  but 
they  didn't  have  any  money  in  the  bank, 
and  if  they  had  money  they  were  afraid  to 
go  to  a  bank  and  put  it  in  for  fear  it  would 
blow  up  in  their  faces.  We  haven't  had  a 
single  bank  failure  in  the  last  3  years.  No- 
body has  lost  any  money  in  a  bank  failure 
in  the  last  3  years.  And  the  farmers  have 
$23  billion  on  deposit  in  those  safe  banks. 
Now  the  issues  are  clearly  drawn.  The 
agricultural  situation  was  brought  about  by 
a  program  in  favor  of  the  farmers.  That 
program — the  fundamental  basis  of  that  pro- 
gram— will  expire  on  the  31st  of  December. 
The  bill  is  resting  in  the  Congress  that  will 
meet  that  situation. 

Now,  since  this  trip  started.  Congress  has 
taken  action  on  some  most  important  meas- 
ures. They  have  found  that  the  people  are 
interested  in  some  of  these  things.  And  I 
thought  I  ought  to  take  this  trip,  before 
the  Congress  adjourned,  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  the  people. 

If  they  do,  I  will  be  just  as  happy  as  the 
people  will  be.  But  I  don't  know;  I  am 
very  doubtful  of  what  will  happen. 

I  think  they  will  have  a  convention — ^two 
conventions  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  con- 
vention will  be  controlled  by  the  majority 
of  the  present  Congress,  and  they  are  going 
to  tell  you  what  they  have  done  to  the 
people,  not  for  the  people. 

And  if  the  people  believe  and  act  on  that 
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information,  then  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
they  will  get  just  what  they  deserve. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  have  appre- 
ciated the  privilege  of  stopping  here  to  see 
all  my  friends  in  Missouri.  Back  at  Warrens- 
burg  and  Sedalia,  I  thought  everybody  in 
that  part  of  the  State  was  at  each  one  of  those 
stops,  but  I  was  mistaken.  They  are  all 
here.  I  don't  know  how  they  got  here  so 
fast.  I  do  appreciate  it,  and  I  hope,  when 
I  take  a  political  tour,  that  I  can  come  back 
and  tell  you  something  more  about  the  issues. 

[4.]    East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  (1:50  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor: 

I  certainly  appreciate  that  introduction.  I 
also  appreciate  the  key  to  the  city  which  you 
have  given  me.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  that. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  get  a  chance  to  stop 
here.  We  couldn't  stop  everywhere,  so  we 
stopped  at  the  points  where  they  change  the 
engines  on  the  railroad,  or  put  in  ice,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  But  I  was  happy  to 
stop  in  East  St.  Louis,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  have  the  greatest  railroad  out  here 
in  the  country.  You  have  stockyards  almost 
equal  to  my  hometown  stockyards,  although 
those  stockyards  are  in  the  suburbs  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  know  you  are  all  interested  in  the  things 
in  which  I  am  interested.  I  have  just  fin- 
ished vetoing  a  bill  which  was  intended  to 
emasculate  the  Labor  Department,  and  the 
Congress  has  just  passed  it  over  my  veto. 
They  are  determined  to  emasculate  the  La- 
bor Department.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  that  organization.  The  Republican 
platform  of  1944  made  the  statement  that 
they  expected  to  make  a  strong  Labor  De- 
partment. They  have  absolutely  contro- 
verted that  platform.  They  have  done  every- 
thing they  possibly  could  to  tear  up  the 
Labor    Department.    They   just    took   the 


Employment  Service  out  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  they  have  cut  down  the 
appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, from  which  every  department  of  the 
Government  gets  its  information.  I  don't 
know  why  they  did  that,  unless  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  anxious  to  be  sure  that  we 
didn't  know  just  how  far  the  cost  of  living 
is  going  up.  I  think  maybe  that  is  what 
they  had  in  mind. 

You  see,  the  cost-of-living  index  is  stand- 
ing somewhere  around  the  figure  of  133, 
which  is  a  percentage  figure  as  compared 
with  some  date  in  the  past  which  was  used  as 
a  basis.  That  figure  right  now  is  beyond 
the  170  figure,  which  means  that  your  dol- 
lar now  is  worth  about  66  cents  compared 
with  what  it  was  worth  in  1945,  when  we 
took  off  price  controls.  I  couldn't  convince 
these  gentlemen  that  we  ought  to  release 
price  controls  gradually. 

They  said  that  prices  would  adjust  them- 
selves, and  they  have  the  same  idea  about 
wages.  They  would  like  to  make  wages 
adjust  themselves.  I  have  asked  them  time 
and  time  again  to  give  me  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  I  asked  them  to  raise  it  to 
75  cents  an  hour  as  a  basis  on  which  all 
wages  could  be  computed.  Remember 
when  we  passed  the  first  minimum  wage 
law?  These  special  privilege  fellows  said 
the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs;  but  the 
country  did  not  go  to  the  dogs,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  built  ourselves  up  to 
the  point  where  we  have  more  than  $200 
billion  national  income. 

I  didn't  want  to  pass  this  rich  man's  tax 
bill  because  I  wanted  to  pay  off  some  of 
those  big  debts  which  we  owed  while  we 
are  rich.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  they  have 
taken  off  all  controls  that  will  let  this  spiral 
go  up.  I  think  they  are  hunting  for  a  boom 
and  bust. 

I  want  you  to  weigh  all  these  things  as  we 
go  along,  and  when  the  decision  has  to  be 
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made,  and  when  I  come  back  here  on  a 
real  political  tour  and  get  a  chance  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  issues,  then  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  exactly  how  you  want  the 
country  run.  If  you  want  it  run  in  the 
interests  of  the  special  privilege  class,  all 
right.  If  you  want  it  run  for  the  people, 
then  you  will  know  what  to  do,  and  I 
won't  have  to  tell  you. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  have  appre- 
ciated the  privilege  of  stopping,  and  I  really 
do  hope  to  come  back  here.  The  next  time 
I  will  have  to  play  fair  and  stop  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  all  of  you  can  come 
over,  just  as  a  great  many  St.  Louisians  came 
over  here  today;  and  I  will  talk  to  you  all  at 
once  and  try  to  give  you  the  facts.  Then 
you  use  your  own  judgment. 

I  will  appreciate  this  key.  I  have  gotten 
three  keys  on  this  trip,  and  this  is  the  biggest 
one  I  have  received. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  wish  I  could 
stay  longer,  but  I  have  to  run  on  a  schedule, 
and  I  have  to  get  back  to  Washington  to 
veto  some  more  bills. 

[5.]     Terre  Haute,  Indiana  (4:45  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
great  Indiana  city  of  Terre  Haute: 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  see  you,  and  happy 
to  see  so  many  of  you  out  here  today.  I 
have  been  through  this  city  and  stopped  here 
on  numerous  occasions.  When  I  was  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  was  there  for  10  years,  I  used 
to  drive  back  and  forth  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  to  Washington  by  way  of  highway 
number  40 — usually  always  stayed  on  that 
highway  in  Terre  Haute  going  one  way  or 
another,  so  I  am  very  well  familiar  with 
your  city  and  its  environs.  And  I  like  the 
location.  This  city  is  located  in  the  richest 
farming  area  in  the  world.  This  city  is 
interested  in  the  products  of  the  farm  as  well 


as  in  manufactures,  many  of  which  are  lo- 
cated here  in  this  town. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  funda- 
mentals, it  takes  the  agricultural  background 
to  make  any  country  great.  And  this  coun- 
try has  made  a  contribution  to  agriculture 
unequaled  by  any  other  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  raised  enough 
food  during  the  war  years  to  feed  our  own 
people,  our  own  forces,  and  to  contribute 
immensely  to  the  forces  of  our  Allies. 

Since  the  war  we  have  been  feeding  not 
only  ourselves  and  many  of  our  Allies,  but 
we  have  been  keeping  people  alive  in  the 
devastated  areas,  where  otherwise  millions 
of  these  people  would  have  starved  to  death. 

Now  the  agricultural  situation  in  this 
country  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  policy  which 
was  pursued  over  the  last  12  years.  In  1932 
the  income  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  was  $4,700  million,  and  last  year  it 
was  $30  billion — $30  billion!  More  than  5 
times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1932. 

The  farmers  had  on  deposit  in  banks  in 
the  United  States  in  1947,  $23  billion.  In 
1932  they  didn't  have  much  of  anything 
but  mortgages  that  were  coming  due  so 
fast  we  couldn't  even  pay  them.  And  in- 
surance companies  who  owned  the  mort- 
gages were  taking  the  farms  over  so  fast, 
the  farmers  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn. 

Now  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
and  the  policies  pursued  by  the  administra- 
tion over  the  last  12  years  are  the  reason 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  immense  demand  for  food.  The  farm 
support  program  will  expire  on  December  21, 
1948. 

I  have  been  asking  the  Congress  to  remedy 
that  situation.  Nothing  so  far  has  been 
done.  The  farm  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
House.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  pass 
the  Senate  or  not.  If  it  isn't  passed,  the 
farm  support  program  which  has  done  so 
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much  to  help  make  the  farmer  prosperous 
in  the  last  12  years  will  expire;  that  is,  the 
floor  under  prices  for  the  farmer  will  come 
to  an  end,  just  as  the  ceiling  on  prices  for  the 
consumers  came  to  an  end  on  June  30,  1946. 
These  two  situations  balance  each  other.  A 
floor  under  farm  prices  and  a  floor  under 
wages,  and  a  consumer  price  control,  has 
been  necessary  to  prevent  inflation  in  this 
country.  We  can't  stand  inflation  in  this 
country.  We  shouldn't  have  it.  This  coun- 
try never  passed  through  a  more  prosperous 
3  years  than  the  last  3  years,  and  everybody 
said  we  wouldn't  have  any  jobs,  or  that  we 
would  be  on  the  edge  of  a  depression. 

The  national  income  in  the  last  year  was 
more  than  $200  billion,  and  I  had  hoped 
while  we  were  prosperous  that  we  might 
reduce  the  national  debt  from  the  surplus 
which  we  had  been  accumulating  over  the 
last  2  years. 

But  this  Congress  saw  fit  to  pass  a  rich 
man's  tax  bill  which  will  wipe  out  that  sur- 
plus in  1949,  and  in  all  probability  leave  us 
with  a  deficit.  I  am  saying  to  you,  as  I  go 
across  the  country,  that  this  is  a  policy  of 
special  privilege  against  the  people.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  elected  by 
all  the  people,  and  it  is  his  business  to  look 
out  for  those  things  that  are  of  most  bene- 
fit to  the  most  people. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  find  the  legis- 
lative program  by  this  Congress  is  in  the 
interests  of  special  privilege  all  the  way 
across,  and  we  will  discuss  that  when  I  have 
a  chance  to  make  a  trip  across  the  coun- 
try on  a  political  campaign. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  cordiality  of  your  reception,  and  I  appre- 
ciate what  is  the  best  in  the  things  I  have 
had  to  say  to  you  about  the  things  in  the 
country  that  you  are  vitally  interested  in. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  President  to  inform 
the  people  on  what  he  thinks  they  should 


know,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  make 
up  their  minds  how  they  want  to  act. 

In  1946  about  a  third  of  the  electorate 
gave  us  the  majority  in  the  8oth  Congress; 
and  you  get  just  what  you  deserve  when  you 
don't  go  out  and  vote. 

If  all  of  you  don't  come  out  this  time 
and  decide  what  is  best  for  the  country, 
you  can't  complain  about  what  you  get  for 
the  next  4  years. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[6.]     Indianapolis,  Indiana   (6: 20  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  and  people  of  Indiana: 

It  looks  as  if  you  are  all  here.  I  appre- 
ciate this  privilege  very  much,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you  for  this  cour- 
tesy which  you  have  extended  to  me. 

You  see,  I  started  out  from  Washington 
to  make  a  tour  around  the  country,  and  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  the  country  with 
the  views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  one  of  my  duties. 

I  stopped  in  Chicago  and  discussed  the 
issues  that  are  most  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  did  the  same  in  Omaha,  I  did  it  in 
Seattle,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
cities  in  between.  I  am  told  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  issues  with  nearly  60  different 
groups.  I  have  seen  at  least  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  people,  and  I  have  tried  to  lay 
before  the  people  the  things  I  think  that  are 
most  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try; and  I  have  found  it  necessary  at  various 
places  to  discuss  specific  things  which  I  think 
the  Congress  should  do  that  the  Congress  has 
not  done. 

Just  today  the  housing  situation,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  country,  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  acted  in  the  interests  of  special  privilege. 

I  promised  the  reporters  on  the  train  that 
I  would  read  to  this  audience  a  statement 
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for  release  to  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

\Reading\  "For  many  weeks  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  had  under  consider- 
ation a  comprehensive  housing  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  containing  provi- 
sions to  carry  out  all  of  the  housing  pro- 
posals recommended  in  my  February  23, 
1948,  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
a  program  for  housing  legislation.  After 
w^eeks  of  hearings  on  this  comprehensive 
housing  program,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  introduced  a  substitute 
bill  stripped  of  almost  all  of  the  essential 
features  which  would  be  of  real  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  American  people." 

And  that  is  what  they  have  been  doing  on 
nearly  all  this  legislation. 

[Continuing  reading]  "In  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  after 
full  and  free  debate,  all  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  comprehensive  housing  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  were  restored  to 
the  bill  and  recommended  for  passage  by  the 
House." 

And  that  was  done  over  the  protest  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.    Now  listen  to  what  he  did: 

[Continuing  reading]  "Yesterday,  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  House  decreed 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  upon 
this  comprehensive  housing  legislation  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
The  Republican  leadership  in  the  House 
refused  to  let  the  House  vote  upon  this  com- 
prehensive housing  legislation,  because  they 
are  afraid  if  it  is  submitted  to  a  vote,  it  will 
pass. 

"The  Republican  leadership  has  thus  de- 
creed that  the  House  shall  vote  only  upon 
the  emasculated  housing  legislation  which 
the  Republican  leadership  wants,  and  that 
it  shall  never  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  the 
kind  of  housing  legislation  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  need  and  want. 


"It  will  be  tragic  if  the  comprehensive 
housing  legislation  which  has  been  so  long 
considered,  and  which  has  come  to  the  verge 
of  final  passage,  should  be  blocked  by  parlia- 
mentary devices  which  thwart  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

"But  if  this  is  to  be  the  case,  the  American 
people  should  know  just  how  it  was  done, 
and  by  whom." 

That  housing  bill,  known  as  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill,  passed  the  Senate  4  years 
ago  while  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  it  died 
in  the  House.  Again  this  year,  after  my 
message,  it  passed  the  Senate  again,  and  it 
has  been  lying  in  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  until  just  the  other  day, 
when  II  Democrats  and  3  forward-looking 
Republicans  voted  it  out  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  And  the  Rules  Committee  botded 
it  up  again,  and  will  not  let  the  House  vote 
upon  it. 

Now  that  comprehensive  housing  legisla- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country.  In  every  city  of  the  country 
there  is  a  housing  shortage,  and  what  we 
need  is  low-cost  rental  housing  for  the  peo- 
ple, on  a  basis  that  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  real  estate  lobby  has  managed  to 
knock  that  thing  out  of  this  bill,  and  this 
thing  that  they  are  passing  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  investors  in  housing,  so  they  can 
really  get  a  tax  cut.  That  is  what  it  amounts 
to. 

I  don't  think  you  people  ought  to  stand 
for  that.  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to 
stand  for  that.  When  this  Congress  passed 
a  rich  man's  tax  reduction  bill,  I  think  that 
was  enough  to  throw  into  the  faces  of  the 
people,  without  this. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  where  the 
country's  national  income  is  more  than  $200 
billion,  and  when  we  have  that  sort  of  in- 
come, we  ought  to  be  paying  money  on  the 
national  debt,  which  is  almost  astronomic  in 
its  size.    And  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 
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I  vetoed  that  tax  bill  3  times.  They  passed 
it  the  last  time  over  the  veto. 

And  this  housing  bill  is  right  in  the  same 
line  v^ith  that  sort  of  legislation. 

This  is  a  special  privilege  majority  in 
Congress.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  men  in 
that  Congress,  but  they  are  in  the  minority, 
and  they  can't  act. 

Now  this  majority  is  going  to  quit,  so 
that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  will 
pass  a  comprehensive  housing  bill.  And 
they  are  going  up  to  Philadelphia  and  tell 
the  people,  not  what  they  have  done  for  the 
people,  but  what  they  have  done  to  the 
people. 

And  if  you  let  them  get  away  with  it,  that 
is  your  fault.  In  1946  just  a  third  of  you 
voted,  and  you  got  just  exacdy  what  you 
ought  to  have,  the  two-thirds  of  you  that 
stayed  at  home. 

Now  if  you  are  going  to  do  that  again  this 
year,  you  will  deserve  what  you  get.  I  hope 
you  will  profit  by  the  lesson  that  has  been 
given  to  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[7.]     Richmond,  Indiana  (7:45  p.m.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  was  waiting  to  see  whether  the  Mayor 
would  arrive  or  not,  but  I  am  told  he  is  out 
of  the  city,  and  didn't  know  I  was  coming. 
[Laughter^ 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  all  these 
smiling  faces  in  Richmond.  You  know, 
I  have  been  through  here  at  least  a  hundred 
times,  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  me. 
When  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  even  before 
that,  I  always  used  to  drive  through  Rich- 
mond, and  sometimes  stayed  at  the  Rich- 
mond-Leland  Motel.  I  ought  to  get  some- 
thing for  that  plug,  don't  you  think? 
[Laughter] 

I  am  going  back  home  myself,  as  soon  as 
Congress  adjourns,  and  I  hope  I  will  have 


a  chance  to  stay  there  for  a  few  days  and 
enjoy  myself. 

I  think  that  Indiana  has  been  most  kind 
to  me.  When  I  stopped  in  Terre  Haute,  I 
thought  everybody  in  western  Indiana  wras 
there,  and  when  I  stopped  in  Indianapolis, 
I  stopped  in  the  union  station,  just  over  the 
street  in  the  west  end  of  the  station,  and 
I  think  there  were  more  than  seven  or  eight 
thousand  people  down  in  that  street. 

And  now  I  get  to  Richmond,  and  I  find 
all  the  people  in  eastern  Indiana  here.  It 
is  a  pleasure,  a  privilege,  and  a  compliment. 
And  I  appreciate  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  to  you 
about  the  price  situation,  which  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  wartime  we  had  a  consumer 
price  control,  and  prices  remained  substan- 
tially level  until  after  the  war  was  over. 
And  along  in  November  1945,  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  extend  price  control  from  June 
30th,  1946,  until  production  had  caught  up 
with  consumption,  because  there  had  been 
so  many  things  that  we  couldn't  make  dur- 
ing the  war  that  were  for  consumer  demand, 
such  as  refrigerators  and  clothing  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

But  the  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  act  on 
my  suggestion,  in  November  1945,  so  I  asked 
them  again  in  January  1946,  and  I  asked 
them  again  in  May  1946;  and  on  or  about 
the  30th  of  June,  the  day  the  price  control 
bill  expired,  they  sent  me  an  impossible  bill, 
and  I  vetoed  it.  You  see,  I  have  the  habit 
of  veto.  But  I  think  I  am  vetoing  in  the 
public  interest. 

Well,  they  waited  until  June  30  before 
they  sent  me  another  bill,  and  it  wouldn't 
work.  I  knew  it  wouldn't  work,  but  I  had 
to  sign  it  because  it  was  all  I  could  get,  the 
Congress  had  adjourned. 

So  along  in  the  late  part  of  1946,  just  be- 
fore the  election,  John  Lewis  went  on  a 
strike,  the   price  of  beef  went  sky  high. 
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and  GGYi  percent  of  the  voters  stayed  at 
home,  and  the  one-third  elected  this  Con- 
gress. You  are  getting  just  what  you  de- 
serve. When  you  don't  come  out  and  take 
care  of  your  interests,  then  something  hap- 
pens to  you. 

And  I  made  this  trip  around  over  the 
country  to  inform  the  people  myself  of 
what  I  think  is  in  the  public  interest.  You 
see,  the  President  and  Vice  President  are  the 
only  officials  who  are  elected  by  the  whole 
United  States,  and  their  interest  is  the  public 
interest  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  not 
any  special  interest.  And  I  call  this  8oth 
Congress  the  special  interest  Congress. 

They  passed  that  rich  man's  tax  reduction 
bill,  which  I  vetoed  a  couple  of  times,  and 
then  they  passed  it  over  my  veto.  Sometime 
or  other,  when  politics  really  gets  going,  I 
hope  I  can  come  out  and  make  you  another 
political  speech,  and  I  will  analyze  that  bill 
for  you  and  tell  you  what  it  does,  and  then 
you  will  understand  why  I  vetoed  it. 

You  see,  the  country  is  getting  about 
$200  billion  in  income,  and  I  thought  we 
ought  to  pay  the  national  debt  so  long  as  we 
could  stand  it.  But  special  privilege — special 
privilege! — special  privilege  is  working. 

I  just  made  a  statement  in  Indianapolis 
that  I  had  heard  about  what  they  had  done 
to  the  housing  bill.  They  have  emasculated 
the  housing  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  real 
estate  lobby.  And  if  that  bill  passes,  you 
will  all  feel  it.  And  then  maybe,  instead  of 
a  third  of  you  coming  out,  a  hundred  per- 
cent of  you  will  come  out  and  vote  for  the 
next  Congress,  and  then  we  can  see  what 
we  can  do  with  it. 

I  hope  we  can  work  things  out  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  But  this  price  situation  affects 
every  person  in  the  country.  Price  control 
in  the  war  was  a  consumers  price  control, 
and  this  Congress  said  if  price  controls  were 
removed  prices  would  adjust  themselves. 
Well,  prices  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the 


point  where  they  have  gone  off  the  graph. 
They  are  still  adjusting  themselves  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  fellows  that  control  the  goods, 
and  not  the  people  that  have  to  buy. 

That  is  principally  what  I  am  interested  in, 
the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bill.  And  I 
am  going  to  continue  to  be  interested  in  just 
that.  I  made  this  trip  around  the  country 
so  you  could  understand  what  I  stand  for,  so 
you  would  understand  what  I  look  like,  and 
so  you  could  understand,  without  any  politi- 
cal implications,  what  you  ought  to  do  when 
you  have  a  chance  to  vote  again.  And  you 
are  going  to  have  that  chance  not  far  away. 

When  this  Congress  adjourns,  the  ma- 
jority is  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  they  are 
going  to  tell  the  people  what  they  did  to  the 
people  in  this  country,  and  not  what  they 
did  for  them. 

And  if  you  want  it  done  to  you  as  this 
Congress  has  done  it,  then  you  go  ahead  and 
stay  at  home  next  time,  and  let's  have  another 
one  like  it. 

But  if  you  believe  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  you  ought  to  inform  yourselves  on 
exactly  what  is  best  for  the  Nation.  Then 
you  ought  to  go  and  vote  for  what  you  think 
is  best;  and  when  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  study  the  question,  they  are  al- 
ways right.  Jefferson  said  that,  and  it  is 
just  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  Jefferson 
said  it. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  have  ap- 
preciated this  cordial  reception  which  you 
have  given  me  in  Richmond,  and  I  hope 
sometime  or  other  to  come  back  on  a  real 
political  tour,  and  tell  you  the  facts  about 
the  issues. 

[8.]    Columbus,  Ohio  (ii  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  am 
certainly  agreeably  surprised  that  so  many 
people  stayed  up  so  late  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent!   I  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell 
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you.  The  receptions  along  the  trip  have 
been  just  like  this  one.  They  have  been  so 
cordial,  and  people  have  been  so  interested 
in  the  things  that  are  at  issue  in  the  coun- 
try, that  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  able  to  face  the  people  and  tell 
them  just  exactly  v^hat  I  think  is  for  their 
v^elfare  and  benefit.  That  is  what  I  made 
the  trip  for.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  there  is  just  one  issue  before 
the  country,  brought  about  by  the  8oth  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  special  privilege  or  the  peo- 
ple's privilege.  I  think  v^e  are  going  to  have 
this  Congress  v^ith  the  historical  record  of  a 
Congress  of  special  privilege;  and  I  wanted 
the  people  to  understand  distincdy  my  view- 
point on  all  these  things. 

I  have  discussed  prices  and  housing  and 
the  farm  program,  and  all  the  other  main 
issues  that  are  before  the  country.  In  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  I  know  that 
most  everybody  is  interested  in  the  price 
situation.  And  then  there  is  another  pro- 
gram that  the  Republican  platform  made  a 
perfect  statement  on.  They  said  that  they 
were  going  to  build  up  a  strong  Labor  De- 
partment. They  have  emasculated  the  Labor 
Department.  They  have  just  finished  taking 
another  function  of  the  Labor  Department 
away  from  it.  They  have  made  the  Labor 
Department  a  travesty  as  a  department. 
And  that  is  wrong. 

I  have  just  vetoed  the  so-called  bill — ^yes- 
terday— where  they  took  about  750,000 
people  oB  the  social  security  rules.  That 
ought  to  be  broadened  and  increased,  those 
rules,  instead  of  tearing  up  the  social  secu- 
rity program  of  this  country. 

I  wish  it  were  not  so  late  that  I  had  time 
to  discuss  the  whole  number  of  issues  with 
you,  but  I  think  the  thing  that  you  are  prin- 
cipally interested  in  is  the  cost  of  living. 

In  1946  they  brought  me  in  an  impossible 
price  control  bill  which  I  had  to  veto  June 
30th,  when  the  price  controls  expired.   Three 


times  before  that  I  had  asked  them  to  extend 
that  price  control  law  just  one  year,  so  as  to 
give  production  a  chance  to  catch  up  with 
consumption,  and  restore  it,  to  some  extent. 
That  was  not  done. 

They  finally  passed  a  law  about  the  30th 
of  July  which  was  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment, and  immediately  the  price  spiral  be- 
gan, and  it  hasn't  stopped  yet. 

We  must  find  some  means  to  balance  this 
situation.  You  know,  it  was  said  that  prices 
would  adjust  themselves.  The  prices  have 
adjusted  themselves,  in  favor  of  the  people 
that  have  the  goods.  They  charge  as  much 
as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  maintain 
a  consumer  control  until  production  caught 
up  with  consumption,  and  then  prices  would 
honesdy  adjust  themselves.  That's  all  I 
asked  for.  I  don't  like  price  controls  any 
better  than  anybody  else,  but  it  is  the  only 
thing  by  which  the  consumer  could  have 
been  protected.  We  are  not  going  to  get  any 
action  on  that  in  this  Congress.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  any  action  on  the  housing  bill, 
which  was  emasculated  today. 

The  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill,  which  is 
a  bill  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  passed 
the  Senate  more  than  4  years  ago,  while  I 
was  still  in  the  Senate.  I  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  last  February  on  the  housing  bill, 
and  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill  passed  the 
Senate  and  went  to  the  House.  And  the 
Banking  Committee  of  the  House  held  that 
bill  until  some  of  the  Republicans  revolted 
and  II  Democrats  and  3  Republicans  re- 
ported that  bill  out  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  Rules  Committee  tabled  it,  and  they 
have  introduced  a  housing  bill  which  will 
be  passed  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules, 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who 
make  the  loans  on  houses,  and  has  no  help 
whatever  for  low-cost  rental  housing,  which 
is  what  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill 
provided. 
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That,  today,  is  the  action  of  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  almost  a  crime  against  the  public. 
But  you  know,  in  1946  you  were  disgusted 
with  everything,  and  most  of  you  stayed  at 
home  and  didn't  vote.  Only  one-third  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  Nation  voted  in 
November  1946,  and  you  elected  the  8oth 
Congress;  and  you  got  just  what  you  de- 
served, when  SGy^  percent  of  you  stayed  at 
home. 

The  majority  in  control  of  that  Congress 
said  they  were  going  to  adjourn  right  away, 
and  they  are  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  they 
are  going  to  tell  you  what  they  did,  not  for 
the  public  but  to  the  public.  And  if  you  are 
gullible  enough  to  be  fooled  twice  in  a  row, 
you  will  still  deserve  what  you  get. 

When  it  is  possible,  and  the  lines  are 
drawn,  and  I  can  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
political  tour  over  the  country,  I  will  tell  you 


what  all  the  issues  are,  and  explain  them  to 
you  so  that  you  can't  make  a  mistake. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  seeing  all  of  you,  and 
letting  all  of  you  see  me.  There  have  been 
so  many  things  said  about  me  since  I  have 
been  President  of  the  United  States  that  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  see  what 
I  look  like.  I  appreciate  that.  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much.  It  certainly  is  won- 
derful to  have  you  come  out  at  this  time  of 
night  to  listen  to  your  President,  and  to  look 
at  him  and  to  judge  him  on  your  own  hook. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  17  the 
President  referred  to  James  T.  Blair,  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Jefferson  City,  Phil  M.  Donnelly,  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, John  T,  Connors,  Mayor  of  East  St.  Louis, 
Ralph  Tucker,  Mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  Al  Feeney, 
Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  Lester  Meadows,  Mayor  of 
Richmond,  and  James  Rhodes,  Mayor  of  Columbus. 
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[i.]  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  (6:10  a.m.) 
Good  morning!  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  you  this  early  in  the  morning.  Some 
of  you  must  have  gotten  up  just  as  early  as 
I  did!  We  have  had  a  wonderful  trip  across 
the  country,  through  the  Midwest  and  the 
Far  West.  Now  we  are  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington before  the  Congress  adjourns,  so  we 
can  investigate  further  bills  for  considera- 
tion by  the  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  some  of  the  much  needed  legislation 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  hous- 
ing bill  which  is  pending  there.  They  have 
certainly  fixed  that  housing  bill  so  that  it  will 
not  do  the  general  run  of  people  any  good. 
It  passed  the  Senate  more  than  4  years  ago, 
while  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  known 
as  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill.    I  sent  a 


message  to  the  Congress  on  the  subject  last 
February  and  they  passed  the  same  bill,  prac- 
tically, as  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill. 
Now  that  bill  has  been  pending  in  the  House 
ever  since  the  Senate  passed  it,  and  the  people 
have  been  clamoring  for  low-cost  rental  hous- 
ing ever  since  the  war,  and  the  only  way, 
under  present  circumstances,  that  we  can 
possibly  get  low-cost  rental  housing  has  been 
through  some  such  legislation  as  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill.  That  bill  lay  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  for  quite  a  while,  and  eventually  11 
Democrats  and  3  forward-looking  Republi- 
cans reported  that  bill  out.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  chose  to  table  it. 

Now  they  have  pending  before  the  House 
the  real  estate  lobby's  bill.  If  that  bill  passes, 
it  will  merely  mean  a  cut  in  taxes  for  in- 
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vestors  in  real  estate  construction,  and  that 
construction  will  be  so  expensive  that  nobody 
on  earth  can  afford  it,  or  afford  to  live  in  the 
buildings  that  will  be  constructed  for  rental 
purposes. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  certainly  an 
outrage  that  we  can't  get  action  on  that  bill. 
At  least,  the  Rules  Committee  should  let  the 
House  vote  on  the  original  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House  just  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  sin- 
cerely sorry  this  is  the  case,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  also  that  maybe  they  will  have  a  change 
of  heart  when  we  get  back  to  Washington. 

I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  call  their 
attention  to  things  that  should  be  done, 
which  is  the  business  of  the  President.  He 
has  a  right  to  go  out  and  discuss  with  the 
people  the  things  in  which  he  thinks  they 
are  most  interested. 

It  has  been  my  honest  opinion,  and  I  have 
expressed  it  everywhere,  that  the  special  in- 
terests have  control  of  this  Congress.  That 
was  brought  about,  of  course,  because  most 
of  you  stayed  at  home  in  1946  when  this 
Congress  was  elected.  The  majority  of  this 
Congress  was  elected  by  one-third  of  the 
voters,  and  the  other  two-thirds  of  you  went 
fishing  or  somewhere  on  election  day  if  it 
wasn't  too  cold. 

You  get  just  what  you  deserve,  when  you 
do  things  like  that,  and  you  will  probably 
get  just  what  you  deserve  this  time,  if  you 
don't  come  out  and  make  an  effort  to  set  up 
a  government  that  is  for  the  people  and  not 
for  special  privilege. 

I  am  certainly  appreciative  of  the  welcome 
from  the  postmasters  here.  I  hope  they  are 
having  a  nice  convention.  I  suppose  as  con- 
ventions usually  run,  most  of  them  didn't 
have  to  get  up  this  morning,  they  had  been 
up  all  night,  anyway. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  are  still  being 
held  up  by  the  Senate  without  confirmation. 
A  great  many,  I  judge,  because  they  have 


held  up  more  postmasters  this  time  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 

You  know,  the  postmasters  are  selected 
on  a  civil  service  basis,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  are  selected  with  veterans' 
preference.  Yet  this  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  hold  up  confirmation,  hoping  that  some- 
thing will  happen  so  they  can  overturn  the 
civil  service  program  as  it  affects  postmasters. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  successful  con- 
vention, and  I  hope  maybe  this  Senate  will 
soften  its  heart  and  confirm  those  of  you 
who  haven't  been  confirmed. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  getting  up  so 
early. 

[2.]     Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  (8 125 
a.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Harrisburg  and  Pennsylvania: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  all  of  you  good 
people  this  morning.  I  didn't  expect  to  see 
all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  Harrisburg 
this  morning,  but  it  looks  as  if  you  are  all 
here. 

I  have  had  a  most  pleasant  time  meeting 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  have  seen, 
I  imagine,  over  two  and  a  half  million  peo- 
ple on  this  trip,  and  they  have  all  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  me,  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves just  what  their  President  looks  like. 
I  have  talked  to  all  these  people,  and  a  great 
many  people  have  talked  to  me,  and  I  think 
I  have  a  pretty  good  cross-section  of  what  the 
people  are  thinking  about. 

Most  of  the  people  are  worried  about 
prices,  they  are  worried  about  housing,  they 
are  worried  about  the  future  of  this  country. 
They  are  wondering  whether  special  priv- 
ilege is  going  to  rule  this  country,  or  whether 
the  people  are  going  to  rule  it.  That  is  some- 
thing for  you  to  think  about. 

This  situation  in  Washington  will  develop 
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for  the  next  few  days,  then  the  majority  of 
the  Congress  will  adjourn  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  they  will  proceed  to  tell  you  what 
they  have  done  for  the  people.  But  I  have 
been  trying  to  tell  you  what  they  have  done 
to  the  people,  and  I  think  I  have  successfully 
done  that. 

The  Labor  Department  in  Washington 
was  set  up  many  years  ago  as  the  Cabinet 
office  which  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  labor 
in  the  United  States.  This  Congress  has 
completely  demolished  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. They  have  been  wondering  who  will 
be  the  next  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  my 
opinion,  the  next  Secretary  of  Labor,  until 
the  Labor  Department  is  restored  to  what  it 
ought  to  be,  will  have  very  litde  to  do. 

That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Labor  Department,  for  the  Re- 
publican platform  in  1944  set  out  that  they 
expected  to  build  up  a  strong  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Ever  since  this  Congress  took  over 
on  the  3d  of  January  1947,  they  have  been 
tearing  up  the  Labor  Department.  They 
have  done  a  very  successful  job  of  it.  They 
have  taken  the  appropriation  away  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  is  the  bureau  which 
tells  us  what  the  cost  of  living  is,  and  how 
it  works.  They  weren't  satisfied  with  tak- 
ing the  speedometer  off  the  car,  they  took 
it  out  and  threw  it  away,  so  we  can't  tell 
exactly  what  is  happening  to  this  price  situ- 
ation. 

Prices  and  the  cost  of  living  are  affected 
by  a  minimum  wage.  I  have  been  asking 
the  Congress,  ever  since  I  have  been  Presi- 
dent, to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  75 
cents  an  hour.    No  action — no  action. 

And  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  expect 
for  the  next  3  days  from  this  Congress.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  read  the  papers  and  see 
what  they  are  doing.  They  have  cut  out 
housing.    They  have  fixed  housing  so  that 


the  real  estate  lobby  is  going  to  get  exacdy 
what  it  wants. 

That  is  too  bad,  for  there  never  was  a  time 
when  we  needed  low-cost  rental  housing  as 
badly  as  we  do  now.  They  made  no  effort 
to  meet  that  situation.  That  bill  was  passed 
more  than  4  years  ago,  while  I  was  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  called  the  Wagner-EUender- 
Taft  bill.  Never  did  pass  the  House.  Last 
February  I  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  housing,  and  the  Taft-EUender- 
Wagner  bill,  in  practically  the  same  form 
that  it  passed  the  Senate  the  first  time,  passed 
again.  It  has  been  lying  in  the  House  ever 
since,  and  now  it  has  been  emasculated  by 
the  House. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  a  housing  bill 
that  will  work,  I  can  tell  you  that.  And  that 
is  too  bad. 

I  hope  you  people  will  give  close  and  care- 
ful attention  to  the  issues  with  which  this 
country  is  faced.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  spe- 
cial privilege  against  the  people.  I  think 
this  Congress  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
special  privilege  Congress,  one  of  the  greatest 
special  privilege  Congresses  this  country  has 
ever  had. 

If  you  will  analyze  the  situation,  and  make 
up  your  own  minds,  then  perhaps  more  than 
a  third  of  you  will  vote  the  next  time  you 
have  the  opportunity.  Only  one-third  of 
you  elected  this  Congress.  You  got  just 
exactly  what  you  deserved.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  repeat  on  that,  then  you  can  stew 
in  your  own  juice. 

All  of  you  should  make  it  a  point  to  find 
out  just  exactly  what  the  issues  are  facing 
this  country,  and  then  a  hundred  percent  of 
you  ought  to  go  out  and  express  your  opinion 
at  the  polls. 

If  you  do  that,  and  you  decide  to  kick  mc 
out,  I  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  but  if  you  stay 
at  home,  then  you  have  no  complaint. 

I  certainly  appreciate  this  privilege  of  say- 
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ing  a  few  words  to  you  this  morning,  and 
let  you  see  just  exactly  what  I  look  like. 

If  you  will  study  what  I  have  been  saying 
over  the  country,  I  think  you  can  come  more 
nearly  making  up  your  minds  in  the  interests 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]     York,  Pennsylvania  (9:20  a.m.) 

This  certainly,  certainly  makes  me  happy 
to  see  all  these  smiling  faces  here  this  morn- 
ing. And  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  meet  former  Mayor  Shissler  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  He  has  been  in  this  world  92 
years,  and  tells  me  he  has  shaken  hands  with 
every  President  of  the  United  States  since 
Lincoln,  except  Andrew  Johnson. 

1856 — that  is  the  year  of  his  birth — James 
Buchanan  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Shissler  tells  me  that  he  began  by  shak- 
ing hands  with  James  Buchanan.  Now  he 
must  have  been  a  pretty  young  gentleman 
then.  He  was  12  years  old  when  he  died. 
Mr.  Buchanan  died  a  long  time  after  that. 

Just  think,  in  1856,  the  country  at  that 
time  was  faced  with  its  greatest  crisis,  in  fact, 
the  country  at  that  time  was  on  the  verge  of 
one  of  the  most  unnecessary  wars  that  we 
ever  fought,  the  War  Between  the  States. 
And  Mr.  Shissler  was  4  years  old  when  that 
war  started,  and  when  Lincoln  was  inau- 
gurated as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Just  think  what  we  have  gone  through 
since  the  birth  of  this  grand  old  man.  It  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  me  to  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him  and  to  meet  him;  and 
I  never  saw  anybody  as  lively  or  so  well 
informed  on  current  events  as  Mr.  Shissler 
is.  He  has  been  talking  to  me  about  what 
I  ought  to  do  to  make  this  thing  work, 
and  his  advice  is  good,  because  he  is  speak- 
ing from  experience.  I  am  delighted,  and 
I  can't  tell  you  how  highly  pleased  I  am  to 


have  this  privilege.  A  man  of  experience 
can  always  tell  a  younger  man  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it.  If  you  just  listen,  some- 
times you  can  get  ideas  that  will  work. 

I  have  had  a  most  pleasant  trip  across  the 
United  States  and  back.  In  every  city  people 
have  turned  out,  just  as  you  have  here,  in 
order  to  see  the  President  and  to  hear  the 
President,  and  understand  his  viewpoint. 
That  is  my  errand  across  the  Nation.  And 
if  it  is  getting  results,  I  am  extremely  happy. 
And  I  think  it  is  getting  results.  I  should 
be  back  in  Washington  this  morning  about 
12:30,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  go  to  work 
as  usual. 

You  know,  the  routine  of  the  President 
is  a  steady  one.  I  am  an  early  riser.  I 
usually  get  up  about  5:30  in  the  morning  and 
go  to  work  about  6 — sitting  at  my  desk  in 
the  study,  they  call  it,  until  8  o'clock,  when 
I  have  breakfast.  In  the  meantime,  some- 
times I  take  a  half-hour's  walk.  These 
photographers  and  newspapermen  decided 
one  morning  that  they  would  take  a  walk 
with  me.    They  haven't  been  back  since! 

Then  I  go  to  the  office  after  breakfast,  and 
stay  there  until  i  o'clock,  go  back  to  the 
office  at  3  o'clock  and  stay  there  until  the 
day's  work  is  done,  then  go  back  over  to 
the  study  and  stay  there  until  11  o'clock; 
then  go  to  bed  and  get  up  and  do  it  all  over 
again. 

It  has  certainly  been  a  relief  to  me,  and  an 
education  to  me,  to  get  out  and  see  the  people 
and  to  hear  what  the  people  have  to  say. 
I  have  addressed  immense  audiences  on  this 
trip,  and  more  people  have  seen  me  than 
have  seen  any  other  President  in  history  on 
any  one  trip.  And  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  people,  and  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  me,  and  we  understand  each  other 
much  better.  They  understand  that  the 
President  is  elected  by  all  the  people.  He  is 
the  only  public  official  who  is  elected  by  all 
the  people,  and  if  he  doesn't  look  after  the 
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interests  of  all  the  people,  nobody  is  going 
to  do  it. 

I  am  trying  to  do  just  that,  for  you.  And 
if  I  have  been  successful  in  bringing  the 
issues  a  little  more  clearly  out  into  the  open, 
the  trip  has  been  worth  it  just  for  that. 

As  I  said,  I  am  going  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  go  to  work,  and  do  the  level  best  I 
can  to  keep  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  people. 

This  is  a  case  of  special  interests  against 
the  people.  We  have  never  had  a  special 
interest  Congress  equal  to  this  one,  as  the 
record  will  show,  if  you  will  only  study  it. 

That  was  brought  about,  of  course,  be- 
cause only  one-third  of  you  voted  in  1946. 
Two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home,  and  you 
got  just  exactly  what  you  deserved,  when  you 
got  this  Congress. 

Well  now,  you  are  going  to  have  another 
opportunity.  This  is  1948!  You  can  tell 
it  is  1948  if  you  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  And  you  are  going  to  have  the  same 
privilege  again,  only  this  time  you  are  going 
to  elect  one-third  of  the  Senate,  all  the  House 
of  Representatives,  most  of  your  local  offi- 
cials, and  you  are  going  to  elect  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  if  you  don't  turn  out  a  hundred  per- 
cent and  do  your  duty  on  election  day,  you 
will  still  be  entitled  to  what  you  get,  be- 
cause the  people  of  this  country  are  the 
Government,  and  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  what  they  want,  they  usually  get  it. 

I  just  went  around  over  the  country  to  let 
you  know  what  I  think,  and  what  I  stand  for, 
and  if  that  is  what  you  believe  in,  that  will 
be  all  right.  If  it  isn't,  it  will  be  all  right, 
too.    It  will  have  to  be. 

But  I  know  that  you  are  most  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  This  is  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  have  attained  leadership  in  the  world, 
attained  by  no  other  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.    We  must  maintain  that  leader- 


ship. We  must  have  the  spiritual  values  that 
will  give  us  the  ability  to  maintain  that  lead- 
ership, in  a  manner  that  will  bring  peace  to 
the  world. 

Everybody — everybody  without  exception 
wants  peace  in  the  world.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  striving  for  ever  since  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japs  folded  up.  We  have  been 
working  for  peace.  We  have  had  some  ob- 
structions to  attaining  that  peace,  but  there 
is  one  thing  certain:  we  are  unanimously 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  one  issue  which  is  bipartisan,  and  that 
partisanship  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge; 
and  it  has  stopped  just  there. 

We  are  trying  manfully  to  maintain  that 
situation  in  the  world  which  will  make  the 
United  Nations  the  means  of  attaining  peace 
and  of  setding  differences  between  nations 
without  going  to  war. 

That  is  my  one  ambition.  That  is  what 
I  have  been  working  for  ever  since  I  have 
been  President.  I  went  to  San  Francisco 
when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  fin- 
ished, and  witnessed  the  signing  of  it.  I 
went  to  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley,  Calif., 
right  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  just 
the  other  day,  and  restated  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  And  that  foreign 
policy  must  be  maintained  by  all  the  people. 
And  I  am  sure  that  is  exactly  what  you  want 
to  do,  because  that  means  peace  in  the  world. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  cordial 
welcome,  and  for  the  privilege  of  meeting 
this  grand  old  man,  and  having  him  give 
me  advice  and  his  experience  from  Buchanan 
to  the  present  day. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[4.]     Baltimore,  Maryland  (ii  a.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  my  friends  in  Baltimore: 

It  certainly  is  a  fine  thing  to  me  to  receive 

a  welcome  like  this  in  Maryland's  first  city, 

and   particularly   from  your  great   Mayor 
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whom  I  have  known  for  many  years  in  the 
Congress. 

I  have  had  a  grand  trip,  and  this  is  a  won- 
derful windup  to  that  trip.  Every  city  in 
which  I  have  been  has  been  just  as  cordial 
and  as  enthusiastic  as  it  could  be.  I  have 
never  seen  so  many  smiling  faces  in  my  life. 
I  have  never  had  such  a  welcome  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  I  have  had 
on  this  tour. 

I  think  it  has  been  constructive.  I  think 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  that  I  should  go  and  talk  to  the  peo- 
ple and  let  the  people  talk  to  me.  I  think 
I  have  seen  more  people  on  this  trip  than 
any  other  President  ever  saw  on  any  one  trip. 


I  have  talked  to  more  people,  and  more 
people  have  talked  to  me.  It  has  given  me 
a  cross-section  of  what  people  are  thinking. 
It  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  go  back  to 
Washington  and  do  a  better  and  more  con- 
structive job. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  me,  and 
how  highly  pleased  I  am  with  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly kind  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
Baltimore's  Mayor  to  turn  out  this  way. 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  June  i8  the 
President  referred  to  Simon  Shissler,  former  Mayor 
of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  Mayor 
of  Baltimore. 


140    Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Labor 
Dispute  at  Oak  Ridge.    June  18,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  it  is  my  duty  to  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  labor  dispute  which 
recently  existed  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

The  important  facts  concerning  the  dis- 
pute may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is 
Government-owned.  Some  2,350  persons  are 
there  engaged  in  important  atomic  energy 
research,  but  not  directly  in  production  of 
fissionable  materials  or  weapons. 

The  dispute  was  between  the  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation,  and  the 
Atomic  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  Corporation  operates  the  Laboratory 
under  a  cost  plus  fixed-fee  contract  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Corpo- 
ration also  operates  two  other  important 
plants  of  the  atomic  energy  installation  at 
Oak  Ridge.  The  Council  represents  some 
900  employees  who  perform  maintenance. 


operating  and  service  functions  at  the 
Laboratory. 

The  recent  dispute  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  negotiations  concerning  both 
wages  and  working  conditions.  These 
negotiations  were  begun  with  the  predeces- 
sor contractor  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
1947  and  continued  with  Carbide  and  Car- 
bon Chemicals  Corporation  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1948. 

It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  difference  in 
objectives  sought  by  the  Council  and  the 
Corporation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Council 
desired  to  preserve  differentials  over  the  two 
nearby  atomic  energy  plants  as  to  wage  rates 
and  conditions  of  employment — differentials 
which  have  been  in  existence  in  the  Labora- 
tory since  its  beginning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Corporation  desired  uniformity  of  wage 
rates  and  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Laboratory  differentials. 

In  a  union  meeting  held  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 29,  the  employees  voted  to  strike  unless 
settlement  were  made  by  Friday,  midnight, 
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March  5,  and  this  intention  was  reaffirmed 
by  another  meeting  on  the  night  of  March  3. 
Accordingly,  on  March  5, 1  issued  Executive 
Order  9934,  creating  a  Board  of  Inquiry  pur- 
suant to  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act.  At  my  request,  both  parties  agreed  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  until  March  19. 

On  March  15  the  Board  of  Inquiry  sub- 
mitted to  me  its  first  report.  It  found  the 
existence  of  a  labor  dispute  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  and  it  advised  me  of 
the  facts  of  that  dispute.  It  further  found 
that  grave  danger  to  the  national  safety 
would  result  if  the  operations  of  the  labora- 
tory were  interrupted. 

Thereupon,  at  my  request,  the  Attorney 
General  on  March  19  instituted  an  action 
and  obtained  an  injunction  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Tennessee.  This  order  enjoined  both  the 
Corporation  and  the  Council,  and  all  persons 
in  active  participation  with  them,  from  en- 
gaging in  any  strike  or  lockout  or  from 
interfering  with  normal  continuance  of 
work,  or  from  making  any  change  in  terms 
or  conditions  of  employment  other  than  by 
mutual   agreement. 

On  March  24  I  reconvened  the  Board  of 
Inquiry.  Negotiations  between  the  parties 
continued,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  On 
May  18  the  Board  of  Inquiry  submitted  to  me 
its  second  report,  stating  that  the  position  of 
the  parties  remained  unaltered  and  the  dis- 
pute unsettled. 

On  June  i  and  2  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  conducted  a  secret  ballot  of  the 
employees  to  ascertain  whether  they  wished 
to  accept  the  final  offer  of  settlement  as  stated 
and  made  by  the  employer.  The  employees, 
by  a  vote  of  771  to  26,  rejected  the  employer's 
last  offer.  On  June  7  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  certified  to  the  Attorney 
General  the   results   of  this  election.    On 


June  8  the  employees  at  a  union  meeting  took 
action  looking  to  a  possible  stoppage  if  the 
injunction  were  lifted  and  if  the  employer 
unilaterally  placed  in  effect  the  terms  pro- 
posed in  its  final  offer. 

On  June  10,  pursuant  to  Section  210  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  moved  the  court  to  discharge 
the  injunction.  The  injunction  was  dis- 
charged on  June  11. 

During  this  period,  the  parties  continued 
negotiations,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  On 
June  15  the  parties  reached  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  a  new  contract. 

All  parties  to  this  dispute  and  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  complied  with  all 
legal  and  procedural  requirements  of  Title 
II  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947. 

A  number  of  additional  facts  concerning 
this  dispute  are  set  forth  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond reports  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry.  Copies 
of  these  reports  are  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress with  this  message. 

Both  parties  are  to  be  commended  for 
achieving  settlement  of  this  dispute  without 
an  interruption  of  work. 

The  dispute  at  Oak  Ridge  has  raised  some 
question,  nevertheless,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
present  collective  bargaining  methods  in 
atomic  energy  installations. 

This  question  is  somewhat  different  from 
others  which  have  arisen  in  the  past.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  national  security 
and  the  development  of  the  beneficial  arts 
and  sciences  are  bound  up  with  the  progress 
of  our  atomic  energy  program.  Thus,  every 
dispute  which  threatens  to  seriously  impair 
that  program  imperils  the  national  health 
and  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  progress  of  our  atomic  energy  program 
requires  the  support  and  drive  of  broad  sec- 
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tors  of  the  American  economy.  In  order  to 
encourage  such  support,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  lodged  in  its  contractors  a 
large  measure  of  responsibility  and  authority. 
The  progress  of  the  program  is  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the  full  and  willing  support 
of  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  atomic 
energy  plants  and  laboratories. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  most  successful  techniques  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process  should  be 
adopted  for  the  atomic  energy  program. 

The  objective  should  be  twofold.  The 
parties  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  maxi- 
mum of  voluntary  action  and  freedom  of 
choice.  Secondly,  the  public  interest  must 
be  protected  at  all  times. 

I  believe  that  special  study  should  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  peaceful  and  orderly  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes  in  Government- 
owned,  privately-operated  atomic  energy  in- 
stallations, such  as  those  at  Richland,  Wash- 
ington; Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee;  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico;  the  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory, Chicago,  Illinois;  and  others. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  establish  a  com- 
mission composed  of  men  having  expert 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  labor  relations, 
to  study  this  problem  and  to  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  they  may  find  necessary. 
The  commission  should  explore  the  question 
whether  any  special  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  protect  the  national  interest  with- 
out depriving  management  or  labor  organi- 
zations of  the  initiative  and  freedom  neces- 
sary for  the  progress  of  our  atomic  energy 
program.  The  commission  should  study 
ways  and  means  of  adapting  to  the  atomic 
energy  program  the  best  of  our  experience 
in  the  complex  field  of  labor  relations.  The 
commission  should  concern  itself  also  with 
special  aspects  of  the  problem,  such  as  ques- 


tions of  bargaining  representation,  uniform- 
ity of  working  conditions  and  wages,  and 
procedures  for  grievance  handling. 

The  commission  should  concern  itself,  in 
short,  with  the  broad  code  of  conduct  which 
should  be  observed  by  management  and 
labor  in  their  relations  with  each  other  in 
this  vital  program. 

In  appointing  this  commission  I  shall  re- 
quest the  advice  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  both  as  to  the  membership 
of  the  commission  and  the  specific  questions 
to  be  studied. 

I  believe  that  the  report  of  this  commis- 
sion, which  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
possible,  will  be  of  great  value  in  guiding 
contractors,  labor  organizations  and  the 
Government  in  this  new  and  vital  field.  I 
am  confident  that  this  is  the  best  avenue 
to  follow  to  achieve  and  maintain  that 
proper  balance  between  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility which  is  the  tradition  in  all  our  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  those  between 
management  and  labor. 

note:  a  White  House  release  of  September  3  stated 
that  recent  disputes  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Los  Alamos 
had  raised  serious  questions  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  present  collective  bargaining  methods  at  atomic 
energy  installations.  The  release  announced  that 
the  President  had  appointed  a  special  commission 
to  explore  the  entire  problem  of  labor  relations  in 
the  atomic  energy  program  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  him.  The  commission  was 
composed  of  the  following  members:  William  H. 
Davis,  New  York  attorney  who  served  as  Chairman, 
Edwin  E.  Witte,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Aaron 
Horvitz,  New  York  labor  arbitrator  and  former 
Commissioner,  U.S.  Conciliation  Service. 

The  "Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Labor  Relations  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Installa- 
tions," dated  April  1949  (Government  Printing 
Office,  13  pp.),  was  made  public  by  the  White  House 
on  April  18,  1949. 
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141    Statement  by  the  President  Announcing  an  Agreement  With  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Israel.    ]une  22,  1948 


AGREEMENT  has  been  reached  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Mission  of  the  United 
States  in  Israel  and  a  Mission  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Israel  in  the  United 
States.  Agreement  has  also  been  reached 
on  the  exchange  of  special  representatives. 
Mr.  Eliahu  Epstein  has  been  designated 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel  as 
its   Special   Representative  in  the   United 


States  heading  the  Mission  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Israel  in  this  country. 

I  have  today  appointed  the  Honorable 
James  Grover  McDonald,  of  Nevi^  York,  to 
serve  as  the  Special  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  head  the  Mission  of  the 
United  States  in  Israel. 

note:  On  January  25,  1949,  a  permanent  govern- 
ment was  elected  in  Israel,  and  on  January  31  the 
White  House  announced  that  the  United  States 
had  extended  de  jure  recognition  to  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel. 


142    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act.    ]une  25,  1948 


IT  IS  with  very  great  reluctance  that  I  have 
signed  S.  2242,  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
of  1948. 

If  the  Congress  were  still  in  session,  I 
would  return  this  bill  without  my  approval 
and  urge  that  a  fairer,  more  humane  bill  be 
passed.  In  its  present  form  this  bill  is 
flagrantly  discriminatory.  It  mocks  the 
American  tradition  of  fair  play.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  not  passed  until  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  If  I  refused  to  sign  this  bill 
now,  there  would  be  no  legislation  on  behalf 
of  displaced  persons  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

It  IS  a  close  question  whether  this  bill  is 
better  or  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  After 
careful  consideration  I  have  decided,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  not  be  right  to  penalize 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill  on  account  of 
the  injustices  perpetrated  against  others  who 
should  have  been  included  within  its  pro- 
visions. I  have  therefore  signed  the  bill  in 
the  hope  that  its  injustices  will  be  rectified 
by  the  Congress  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Americans  of  all  religious  faiths  and 
political  beliefs  will  find  it  hard  to  under- 
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stand,  as  I  do,  why  the  8oth  Congress  delayed 
action  on  this  subject  until  the  end  of  this 
session,  with  the  result  that  most  attempts 
to  improve  the  bill  were  frustrated. 

The  Both  Congress  certainly  had  ample 
time  to  produce  a  satisfactory  bill.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, I  stated  that  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
United  States  had  done  its  part  in  the  admis- 
sion of  displaced  persons.  I  pointed  out  that 
congressional  assistance  in  the  form  of  new 
legislation  was  needed. 

Six  months  later,  on  July  7,  1947,  because 
the  Congress  had  not  yet  acted,  I  sent  a 
special  message  on  the  subject.  I  reminded 
the  Congress:  "We  are  dealing  with  a 
human  problem,  a  world  tragedy.  ...  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  press  forward  with  its 
consideration  of  this  subject  and  to  pass  suit- 
able legislation  as  speedily  as  possible."  To 
my  regret,  the  Congress  adjourned  last  sum- 
mer without  passing  any  displaced  persons 
legislation. 

Again,  on  January  7,  1948,  I  urged  the 
Congress  "to  pass  suitable  legislation  at  once 
so  that  this  Nation  may  do  its  share  in  caring 
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for  homeless  and  suffering  refugees  of  all 
faiths.  I  believe  that  the  admission  of  these 
persons  will  add  to  the  strength  and  energy 
of  the  Nation." 

The  Congress  did  not  act  "at  once."  The 
Senate  committee  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  rendering  a  report  on  January  10, 
1948,  asked  for,  and  received,  an  extension 
to  report  on  February  10.  Instead  of  report- 
ing on  February  10,  it  reported  on  March  2. 
The  bill  which  it  finally  reported,  without  a 
single  public  hearing,  was  roundly  and  de- 
servedly criticized  by  all  who  were  interested 
in  achieving  a  fair  solution  of  this  problem. 
Through  one  device  or  another,  debate  on 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  was  postponed  from  the 
beginning  of  March  until  the  end  of  May. 
The  Senate  bill  was  not  passed  until  June  2. 
The  House  of  Representatives  in  the  mean- 
time had  delayed  action  and  did  not  pass  its 
bill  until  June  11.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
days  of  the  session  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  conferees  met  to  put  together  a 
compromise. 

The  compromise  resulting  from  this  hasty, 
last-minute  action  consisted  largely  of  com- 
bining the  worst  features  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills. 

I  have  analyzed  closely  the  bill  which  was 
sent  to  me  for  signature.  Its  good  points 
can  be  stated  all  too  briefly:  At  long  last, 
the  principle  is  recognized  that  displaced  per- 
sons should  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Two  hundred  thousand  displaced  persons 
may  be  admitted  in  the  next  2  years,  as  well 
as  2,000  recent  Czech  refugees  and  3,000 
orphans. 

The  bad  points  of  the  bill  are  numerous. 
Together  they  form  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion and  intolerance  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  American  sense  of  justice. 

The  bill  discriminates  in  callous  fashion 
against  displaced  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
This  brutal  fact  cannot  be  obscured  by  the 


maze  of  technicalities  in  the  bill  or  by  the 
protestations  of  some  of  its  sponsors. 

The  primary  device  used  to  discriminate 
against  Jewish  displaced  persons  is  the  pro- 
vision restricting  eligibility  to  those  displaced 
persons  who  entered  Germany,  Austria,  or 
Italy  on  or  before  December  22,  1945.  Most 
of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  who  had  en- 
tered Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy  by  that  time 
have  already  left;  and  most  of  the  Jewish 
displaced  persons  now  in  those  areas  arrived 
there  after  December  22,  1945,  and  hence 
are  denied  a  chance  to  come  to  the  United 
States  under  this  bill.  By  this  device  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  remaining  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  are  definitely  excluded.  Even 
the  eligible  10  percent  are  beset  by  numerous 
additional  restrictions  written  into  the  bill. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  it  must  be 
frankly  recognized,  therefore,  that  this  bill 
excludes  Jewish  displaced  persons,  rather 
than  accepting  a  fair  proportion  of  them 
along  with  other  faiths. 

The  bill  also  excludes  many  displaced  per- 
sons of  the  Catholic  faith  who  deserve  ad- 
mission. Many  anti-Communist  refugees  of 
Catholic  faith  fled  into  the  American  zones 
after  December  22,  1945,  in  order  to  escape 
persecution  in  countries  dominated  by  a 
Communist  form  of  government.  These 
too  are  barred  by  the  December  22,  1945, 
dateline. 

It  is  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  abhor- 
rent ground  of  intolerance,  that  this  date 
should  have  been  chosen  instead  of  April  21, 
1947,  the  date  on  which  General  Clay  closed 
the  displaced  persons  camps  to  further 
admissions. 

The  Jewish  and  Catholic  displaced  per- 
sons who  found  asylum  in  our  2ones  be- 
tween December  22,  1945,  and  April  21, 
1947,  who  are  wrongly  excluded  by  this  bill, 
fled  their  native  countries  for  the  same  basic 
reasons  as  Baits  who  came  before  Decem- 
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ber  22,  1945,  and  Czechs  who  came  after 
January,  1948,  who  are  rightly  included.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  remedy 
this  gross  discrimination  at  its  earliest 
opportunity. 

There  are  many  other  seriously  objection- 
able features  in  the  bill.  Some  of  these  are, 
as  follows: 

Except  for  orphans,  the  bill  charges  the 
displaced  persons  admitted  under  its  provi- 
sions to  future  immigration  quotas  of  their 
countries  of  birth,  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
quota  per  year.  Under  this  system,  50  per- 
cent of  some  quotas  will  be  "mortgaged"  for 
generations.  This  is  a  most  begrudging 
method  of  accepting  useful  and  worthy  peo- 
ple and  will  necessarily  deprive  many  other 
worthy  people  of  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
the  United  States  in  future  years.  Con- 
sidering how  few  permanent  immigrants 
were  able  to  enter  this  country  during  the 
war,  it  would  have  been  more  equitable  to 
admit  the  displaced  persons  as  nonquota 
immigrants. 

The  bill  requires  that  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  displaced  persons  allowed  to  enter  this 
country  must  come  from  areas  which  have 
been  ''de  facto  annexed  by  a  foreign  power." 
This  guarantees  a  disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  persons  from  particular  areas. 
It  would  have  been  fairer  to  provide  instead 
for  the  admission  of  persons  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  each  group  in  the  dis- 
placed persons  camps. 

The  bill  reflects  a  singular  lack  of  con- 
fidence by  the  Congress  in  the  capacity  and 
willingness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  a  welcoming  hand  to  the  prospec- 
tive immigrants.  It  contains  many  restric- 
tive requirements,  such  as  prior  assurances  of 
suitable  employment  and  "safe  and  sanitary 
housing,"  unnecessarily  complicated  investi- 
gation of  each  applicant,  and  burdensome 


reports  from  individual  immigrants.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  impose  such 
niggardly  conditions. 

The  bill  submitted  to  me  also  emasculates 
the  salutary  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  provided  for  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  status  to  a  maximum  of  15,000 
displaced  persons  who  are  already  lawfully 
in  this  country.  The  bill  now  requires  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress  in  favor 
of  each  individual  after  his  application  has 
been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 
This  requirement  has  the  effect  of  perpetu- 
ating the  cumbersome  practice  of  special 
action  by  the  Congress  to  adjust  the  status 
of  individual  aliens. 

I  know  what  a  bitter  disappointment  this 
bill  is — to  the  many  displaced  victims  of  per- 
secution who  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
hope;  to  the  millions  of  our  citizens  who 
wanted  to  help  them  in  the  finest  American 
spirit;  to  the  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  fought  hard  but  unsuccessfully  for  a 
decent  displaced  persons  bill.  I  hope  that 
this  bitter  disappointment  will  not  turn  to 
despair. 

I  have  signed  this  bill,  in  spite  of  its  many 
defects,  in  order  not  to  delay  further  the 
beginning  of  a  resettlement  program  and  in 
the  expectation  that  the  necessary  remedial 
action  will  follow  when  the  Congress 
reconvenes. 

note:  The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948  is  Public 
Law  774,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1009). 

On  July  23  the  White  House  announced  that  the 
President  would  recommend  the  following  amend- 
ments at  the  forthcoming  special  session  of  the 
Congress:  (i)  elimination  of  all  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  or  religion,  (2)  certain  changes  in  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  (3)  elimination  of  the  pro- 
vision requiring  mortgaging  of  future  immigration 
quotas  assigned  to  a  country,  and  (4)  increasing 
the  number  of  displaced  persons  entering  the  United 
States  to  402,000  in  4  years. 
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143     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act.    June  26,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  6556,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948.  Un- 
fortunately, this  act  extends  for  only  i  year 
the  authority  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  It  also  makes  unwise  changes 
in  the  procedure  for  negotiating  such 
agreements. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Congress  has 
not  seen  fit  to  renew  this  authority  for  the 
customary  3-year  period.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  for  a  i-year  limitation,  which  appears 
to  cast  some  doubt  upon  our  intentions  for 
the  future. 

Moreover,  the  act  prescribes  a  new,  com- 
plicated, time-consuming,  and  unnecessary 
procedure  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  This  change  in  procedure 
will  necessarily  hamper  and  obstruct  the 
negotiation  of  new  agreements,  a  defect 
which  is  particularly  undesirable  in  view  of 
the  act's  limitation  to  a  single  year. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
has  long  occupied  a  key  position  in  our  for- 
eign policy  and  in  our  endeavors  to  assist 
world  recovery.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  last  March,  the  pro- 
gram is  a  tested  and  practical  means  for 
achieving  the  benefits  of  expanding  world 
commerce  for  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  and  a  continuing  evidence  of  the 


determination  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute its  full  share  to  the  reconstruction  of 
a  sound  and  growing  world  economy  as  a 
basis  for  enduring  world  peace. 

As  part  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  participating  countries  have  agreed 
to  work  together  to  lower  barriers  to  trade. 
The  United  States  can  surely  do  no  less  than 
show  its  determination  to  support  the  same 
principle,  which  is  so  important  to  an  expan- 
sion of  world  markets  and  world  trade. 

It  is  so  essential  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  should  not  lapse,  that  I 
have  signed  this  act  in  spite  of  its  serious 
defects. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the  new  pro- 
cedures work.  As  a  first  step,  I  intend  to 
proceed  in  the  near  future  with  plans  for 
bringing  other  countries  into  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  signed  with 
22  countries  at  Geneva  in  October,  1947. 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
is  one  of  high  national  policy.  When  the 
act  is  again  extended  next  year,  I  trust  that 
the  defects  contained  in  this  year's  extension 
will  be  corrected,  in  order  that  the  act  will 
be  restored  as  a  fully  effective  instrument  of 
permanent  United  States  policy. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6556  is  Public  Law  792,  80th 
Congress  (62  Stat.  1053). 


144    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act.    June  28,  1948 


I  HAVE  signed  today  H.R.  6801,  the  For- 
eign Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  providing 
funds  for  the  first  year  of  the  European  re- 
covery program;  for  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  China;  for  meeting  our  occupation  re- 
sponsibilities in  Europe  and  the  Far  East; 
and  for  our  participation  in  the  International 


Children's  Fund  and  the  International  Ref- 
ugee Organization.  The  total  appropria- 
tion for  these  purposes  included  in  the  act 
is  $6,030,710,228. 

By  far  the  largest  item  in  this  act  is  the 
$4  billion  appropriation  for  economic  co- 
operation v^ith  Europe.    I  knov^  that  the 
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American  people  share  the  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  I  feel  in  taking  this  final 
step  to  make  the  European  recovery  program 
effective.  It  furnishes  concrete  evidence  and 
assurance  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  v^orld 
that  v^e  stand  ready  to  work  side  by  side 
with  them  to  preserve  free  institutions  in 
stability  and  peace. 

In  June  of  last  year,  the  United  States  indi- 
cated its  readiness  to  work  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  in  developing  a  program  of 
joint  action  to  achieve  economic  recovery. 
Representatives  of  16  European  countries 
drew  up  a  program  in  response  to  this  sug- 
gestion and  submitted  it  to  this  Government 
in  September.  After  careful  study,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  December  19 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  make  the 
European  recovery  program  a  reality.  Fol- 
lowing full  consideration  by  the  Congress, 


this  legislation  was  enacted  on  April  3. 

Then  began  the  last  step  in  the  legislative 
process — the  enactment  of  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  make  the  law  effective. 
Again  the  program  was  carefully  scrutinized 
and  its  various  elements  weighed  and  tested. 
As  finally  enacted,  this  appropriation  is  sub- 
stantially in  accord  with  the  program  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  6  months  ago.  It 
represents  the  combined  judgment  and  will 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  It  was 
evolved  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  not 
of  partisan  conflict.  It  demonstrates  the 
united  determination  of  our  people  to  make 
good  our  pledge  of  cooperation  to  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  striving  to  achieve  endur- 
ing peace  and  prosperity  among  all  nations. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6801  is  Public  Law  793, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1054). 

For  the  President's  statement  on  April  3  upon 
signing  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  see  Item  64. 


145    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Providing 
Retirement  Benefits  for  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserves.     June  29,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  2744,  tide  III 
of  which  provides  for  retirement  benefits  for 
individuals  who  remain  active  in  the  various 
programs  for  the  Reserve  components  of  our 
Armed  Forces  for  at  least  20  years. 

Reserve  personnel  of  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  alike  will  receive  retirement 
benefits  under  this  title  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  time  and  effort  expended  in  the  Re- 
serves. These  benefits  will  furnish  an  added 
incentive,  which  has  been  lacking  heretofore, 
for  well-trained  men  to  remain  active  in  the 
Reserves  for  a  number  of  years.  By  making 
this  kind  of  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  career  Reserve,  this  title  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  our  organization  for 
national  defense. 


The  way  is  now  open  to  the  development 
of  an  ever-ready  Reserve  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  To 
achieve  this  end  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
civilian  heads  of  the  national  defense  agen- 
cies. But  in  a  deeper  sense  the  responsibility 
rests  on  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Regular  Armed  Forces  and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Reserve  forces  of  each  service. 

If  the  standing  forces  of  the  Regular  es- 
tablishments are  to  be  kept  small,  as  is  the 
tradition  in  the  United  States,  the  civilian 
Reserve  must  always  be  ready  as  part  of  the 
trained  nucleus  around  which  a  citizen 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Air  Force  can  be  built  if  the  need  ever 
arises.  The  Reserve  and  Regular  forces  must 
therefore  work  together  in  effective  team- 
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work,  with  the  Regular  services  providing 
the  equipment,  the  training  facilities,  and 
the  expert  guidance  needed  by  the  Reserve 
forces,  and  the  Reserve  personnel  devoting 
their  best  efforts  to  keeping  our  national 
defense  establishment  in  a  constant  state  of 
readiness. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  I  call  upon  the 
Regular  services  to  v^^ork  v^ith  the  Reserves 


in  full  partnership  in  maintaining  a  vigorous 
and  effective  national  defense.  As  a  civilian 
vAio  has  been  a  Reserve  officer  for  many 
years,  I  call  upon  the  Reserves  to  accept  their 
responsibilities  and,  in  the  fullest  measure, 
to  live  up  to  the  opportunities  which  this 
legislation  gives  them. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  2744  is  Public  Law  810,  80th 
Congress  (62  Stat.  1081). 


146    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Extending  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Company.    June  30,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  5904,  an  act 
which  extends  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Company  i  year. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  see  fit  to  enact  long-range  legis- 
lation for  the  economic  development  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  which  I  have  repeatedly 
recommended.  Stopgap  measures  such  as 
H.R.  5904  contribute  little  toward  making 
the  islands  economically  self-sustaining  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Economic  self-sufficiency  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  program  which  will  broaden 
the  economic  base  of  the  islands  and  promote 
the  development  of  local  resources. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  program  should  be 
the  enactment  of  a  permanent  charter  giving 
the  Virgin  Islands  Company  expanded 
powers  and  more  adequate  financial  re- 
sources. A  bill  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives was  introduced  in  the  8oth  Congress, 
but  failed  to  pass.  H.R.  5904  merely  con- 
tinues the  Company  for  i  year  and  gives  it 
no  new  powers.  Funds  provided  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporations  Appropriation  Act 
will  only  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  Company 
through  part  of  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  working  toward  a  self- 
supporting  Virgin  Islands  economy,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  means 
whereby   the  Virgin   Islands   Government 


can  provide  essential  community  services — • 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals — which  are  at 
present  lacking  or  are  inadequately 
financed. 

In  the  past  this  need  has  been  partially 
met  by  annual  appropriations,  anticipating 
deficits  in  the  local  treasuries.  A  better  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  would  be  to  return  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  the  internal  revenue  tax 
on  local  products.  In  this  manner  a  regular 
income  would  be  provided  for  essential 
functions  of  local  government. 

Legislation  to  this  effect  also  was  intro- 
duced in  the  8oth  Congress,  but  was  blocked 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  did  not  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House.  The  Congress 
was  therefore  obliged  at  the  last  moment  to 
revert  to  the  previous  practice  of  appropri- 
ating funds  to  meet  the  expected  deficit  in 
the  local  treasuries. 

The  world  is  watching  what  we  do  in  our 
possessions.  The  United  States  should  set  an 
example  through  progressive  measures  cal- 
culated to  assure  self-government  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Territories  and  possessions.  This  legislative 
record  does  not  meet  that  standard. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  5904  is  Public  Law  855, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1170). 
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147    Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Second  Report  on  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Program.    June  30,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  second 
quarterly  report  of  expenditures  and  activi- 
ties under  the  United  States  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  Public  Law  389  of  the 
8oth  Congress,  approved  December  17, 1947. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1948  through  March  31, 1948,  during 
which  the  flow  of  United  States  supplies 
to  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  accomplished 
the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of 
1947 — "to  alleviate  conditions  of  hunger  and 
cold  and  prevent  serious  economic  retro- 
gression." 

Pursuant  to  Section  5(d)  of  the  act,  this 
report  also  includes  the  statements  of  the 
governments  of  Austria,  France,  and  Italy 
on  the  method  of  distribution  and  use  of 
commodities  made  available  under  the  act; 
the  itemized  list  of  commodities  supplied 
each  government,  the  average  price  at  which 


each  was  sold,  and  the  gross  proceeds  de- 
rived from  these  sales. 

The  supplies  provided  by  the  United  States 
have  freed  the  peoples  of  these  three  coun- 
tries temporarily  from  the  fear  of  starvation 
and  want  and  enabled  them  to  hold  their 
economy  intact  until  a  long-range  program 
could  help  them  and  other  countries  to  a 
general  European  reconstruction.  To  the 
peoples  of  these  countries,  however,  the  gift 
of  these  supplies  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  meant  something  more — this  aid  rep- 
resented also  a  symbol  of  hope  for  their 
future. 

To  us,  the  American  people,  our  aid  was 
an  act  of  faith  in  a  future  in  which  free  men 
shall  prevail.  The  freely  expressed  will  of 
the  Italian  people  in  their  national  election 
has  already  confirmed  that  faith. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  The  report  is  printed  in  House  Document  739 
(80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


148    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the  Government 
Corporation  Appropriation  Act.    June  30,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  6481,  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Appropriation  Act, 
1949. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  include  in 
this  act  the  appropriation  which  I  had  rec- 
ommended to  permit  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  begin  construction  of  a  steam 
generating  plant  at  New  Johnsonville,  Tenn., 
is  an  omission  with  such  grave  consequences 
that  I  hope  the  Congress  will  reconsider  this 
question  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

It  is  inexcusable  that  there  should  be  delay 
in  providing  the  energy  urgently  needed  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  people  in 


this  great  region  and  vitally  necessary  for  the 
requirements  of  national  security. 

In  1939 — ^9  years  ago  this  July — ^the  Con- 
gress determined  that  there  should  be  no 
wasteful  competition  between  public  and 
private  power  systems  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. It  accepted  the  proposal  worked  out  by 
TVA  and  the  private  power  companies  then 
serving  the  area  and  authorized  the  purchase 
by  TVA  of  the  facilities  for  power  generation 
and  transmission  then  in  private  ownership. 
Municipalities  and  rural  cooperatives  pur- 
chased the  existing  facilities  for  electrical 
distribution. 
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From  that  day  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  produced  the  power  and 
carried  it  over  its  own  transmission  lines  to 
the  locally-owned  and  managed  distribution 
systems  which  deliver  it  to  the  individual  con- 
sumers. As  a  result  of  that  congressional 
decision,  TVA  has  become  the  only  whole- 
saler of  power  for  an  area  of  more  than 
80,000  square  miles.  Over  5  million  people 
are  entirely  dependent  on  this  great  publicly- 
owned  power  system  to  provide  the  elec- 
tricity they  need  on  their  farms,  in  their 
homes,  and  in  their  private  enterprises. 

Most  of  the  power  produced  by  TVA 
comes  from  the  huge  dams  which  span  the 
rivers,  but  like  other  hydroelectric  systems, 
TVA  needs  auxiliary  steampower  to  assure 
steadiness  in  the  supply  of  energy.  No  new 
question  of  policy  is  presented  by  the  pro- 
posal that  TVA  should  build  a  steamplant 
at  New  Johnsonville.  From  the  beginning 
of  its  operation  TVA  has  had  steam  capacity 
on  its  system.  A  steamplant  was  turned 
over  to  it,  together  with  Wilson  Dam,  in 
1933.  It  purchased  steamplants  in  1939. 
It  built  a  steamplant  in  1940  with  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  and  added  to 
that  plant's  capacity  in  1943  and  1945.  Now 
this  new  steamplant  is  required  to  balance 
the  hydropower  which  has  been  added  or  is 
authorized  for  addition  to  its  power  system. 
While  no  new  policy  would  be  established 
by  the  approval  of  this  plant,  failure  to  per- 
mit its  construction  would  reverse  a  sound 
and  long  established  policy. 

Everyone  knows  that  our  Nation's  power 
supply  is  tight — ^that  our  margin  of  reserve 
is  inadequate.  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
country  increased  production  is  being  im- 
peded and  delayed  by  limited  power 
capacity.  Yet  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  eliminating  the  appropriation  for  the 
New  Johnsonville  plant,  which  I  had  rec- 
ommended in  the  budget,  would  prevent  the 
power    supply    from    keeping    pace    with 


normal  peacetime  requirements  in  an  area 
of  critical  production. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  in  this  matter  than 
peacetime  power  requirements,  important 
though  they  are.  On  May  26,  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  directed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  transmitting  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  and  specifically 
urging  that  this  appropriation  be  restored. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  power  from  this 
plant  is  not  only  needed  to  meet  the  esti- 
mated normal  peacetime  increase  in  the 
region's  demand  for  energy,  but  it  is  also 
urgently  needed  to  meet  potential  national 
security  requirements  such  as  those  of  the 
atomic  energy  installation  and  the  aluminum 
and  chemical  industries  which  are  located 
in  the  area  and  are  dependent  on  TVA  for 
power. 

The  Senate  did  restore  this  appropriation. 
But  the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
agree  and  it  was  eliminated  in  conference. 

This  is  a  bad  decision  when  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  considered.  They  need 
the  power  for  their  comfort  and  their  pros- 
perity. It  is  a  foolish  decision  when  the 
protection  of  the  Government  investment  is 
considered,  for  the  TVA  system  would  be 
far  less  sound,  from  the  engineering  and 
financial  viewpoint,  without  this  steamplant. 
It  is  a  reckless  and  irresponsible  decision 
when  the  security  of  the  Nation  may  be 
adversely  affected. 

The  TVA  is  a  demonstration  of  the  ability 
of  a  democracy  to  conceive  and  execute 
large  plans  for  the  public  welfare.  It  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  and  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  war  of  ideas  now  being  waged  for 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  I  shall  again  urge 
that  the  Congress  appropriate  funds  so  this 
proposed  plant  may  be  promptly  constructed 
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in  order  to  remove  a  serious  barrier  to  the 
continued  effective,  economical,  and  success- 
ful operation  of  the  TVA  powder  system. 


note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6481  is  Public  Law  860, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1183). 

For   the   President's  letter   to   the   Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  see  Item  109. 


149    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  Act.    ]une  30,  1948 


YESTERDAY  I  signed  H.R.  6705,  the  In- 
terior Department  Appropriation  Act,  1949. 
I  did  so  only  because  I  had  no  choice.  Since 
the  bill  came  to  me  after  the  Congress  had 
adjourned,  a  veto  would  close  down  the  op- 
erations of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  luly  I. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  veto  this  bill  with- 
out bringing  the  vital  work  of  the  De- 
partment to  a  standstill,  I  would  have  done 
so  because  of  a  rider  in  the  bill  establishing 
arbitrary  qualifications  for  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the 
Regional  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. This  rider  is  designed  to  effect  the 
removal  of  two  men  now  holding  such  posi- 
tions who  have  supported  the  public  power 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  i6o-acre 
law  which  assures  that  Western  lands  re- 
claimed at  public  expense  shall  be  used  for 
the  development  of  family  size  farms.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  asserted  reasons  for 
wanting  to  remove  these  men  from  office, 
the  result  would  be  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
special  interests  desirous  of  monopolizing 
the  rich  farm  lands  of  the  West  and  intent 
upon  stopping  the  construction  of  transmis- 
sion lines  for  the  delivery  of  power  from  Fed- 
eral dams.  These  same  interests  tried  first 
to  get  the  law  changed  but  failed,  and  having 
failed  then  sought  to  get  the  management 
changed. 

This  type  of  legislation  does  great  harm 
to  our  democratic  principles.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  which  guarantee 
the  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 


functions  and  afford  protection  against  bills 
of  attainder.  This  type  of  action  subjects 
Federal  officials  to  the  risk  of  being  legislated 
out  of  office  if  they  incur  the  wrath  of  special 
interests  as  a  result  of  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  this  attack  upon  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
act  will  delay  important  reclamation  work 
in  all  of  the  great  basin  areas  of  the  West, 
including  the  Missouri  Basin,  the  Columbia 
Basin  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Central 
Valley  in  California,  and  the  Colorado  Basin. 
The  act  makes  available  $69  million  less  than 
I  requested  to  carry  on  the  vital  work  of  the 
Department.  Most  of  the  funds  cut  out  by 
the  Congress  were  intended  for  land,  water, 
and  power  development  in  the  West.  This 
will  mean  delays  in  bringing  in  new  lands 
for  settlement,  in  furnishing  water  to  farms 
now  dry  or  badly  short  of  water,  and  in  pro- 
viding additional  power  badly  needed  by 
industries,  cities,  and  farms. 

By  specific  provisions  in  the  act  and  by 
statements  in  the  committee  reports  accom- 
panying its  passage,  the  Congress  has  also 
made  a  broad  attack  on  the  national  public 
power  policy. 

Thus,  while  appropriating  I3  million  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  Canyon  Ferry 
project  in  Montana,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
hibited the  construction  of  previously  au- 
thorized power  facilities  and  transmission 
lines  for  the  delivery  of  power  from  the  proj- 
ect. In  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  include  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  previously  authorized 
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"west-side"  transmission  line  to  carry  power 
from  Shasta  Dam  to  the  San  Francisco  area. 
To  bottle  up  power  at  these  and  other  Fed- 
eral dams  by  preventing  the  construction  of 
previously  authorized  power  facilities  and 
transmission  lines,  clearly  represents  a  capitu- 
lation to  special  interest  groups. 

Furthermore,  the  act  and  the  conference 
report  portend  a  reversal  of  the  long  estab- 
lished policy  of  using  interest  collected  on  the 
power  investment  in  reclamation  projects  to 
pay  off  a  portion  of  the  irrigation  costs.  The 
effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  increase 
public  power  and  water  rates  to  the  people 
throughout  the  West. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  evidences  of  an 
intent  to  destroy  the  national  power  policy. 
They  are  representative  of  the  sort  of  think- 
ing expressed  in  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  where  it  was 
said  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington 
authorizing  public  utility  districts  to  acquire 
the  properties  of  privately-owned  power 
companies  by  condemnation  have  "the  ear- 
marks of  a  Soviet  power  policy." 

In  these  and  other  significant  respects  the 
Congress  in  this  act  has  nullified  by  indirect 
action  the  purposes  of  permanent  legislation 
which  the  Congress  has  refused  to  change  by 


direct  action,  and  which  reflects,  I  believe,  the 
will  of  the  people. 

There  are  numerous  other  objectionable 
features  in  this  act.  For  example,  while  pro- 
testing  the  increased  cost  of  Federal  con- 
struction projects,  the  Congress  by  this  act 
limits  the  amount  of  construction  work 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  can  do 
with  their  own  employees,  the  result  of 
which  may  well  be  to  force  these  agencies 
to  accept  excessive  bids  and  thereby  increase 
the  cost  of  their  construction  projects  to  the 
Nation.  The  act  also  imposes  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  limitations  on  personnel  man- 
agement services,  on  the  employment  of  tech- 
nicians in  the  higher  salary  levels,  and  on 
regional  administration,  without  regard  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  programs 
of  the  Department. 

I  consider  that  in  this  legislation  the  Con- 
gress has  disregarded  long-standing  prin- 
ciples of  sound  legislative  practice  and  has 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  for  the 
development  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  Nation  in  the  public  interest. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6705  is  Public  Law  841,  80th 
Congress  (62  Stat.  11 12). 


150    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  I,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  a  statement  on  the  so- 
called  housing  bill,  vv^hich  I  will  read  to  you, 
and  it  will  be  available  for  you  when  you 
go  out. 

[Reading]  "I  have  today  signed  Senate 
bill  2790,  *To  amend  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.'  ^ 

^As  enacted,  S.  2790  is  Public  Law  864,  Both 
Congress  (62  Stat.  1206). 


"For  reasons  which  are  quite  understand- 
able, the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  insisted  upon  calling  this 
measure  a  ^housing'  bill.  But  as  a  housing 
bill,  it  is,  as  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Housing  truth- 
fully said,  'practically  nothing  at  all.' 

"In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  80th 
Congress  has  failed  miserably  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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States.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  inform  the  people  as  to  the  ac- 
tual facts  on  these  vital  issues.  That  is  why 
I  have  issued,  and  shall  continue  to  issue, 
statements  commenting  on  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

"This  so-called  housing  bill  is  a  hasty 
patchv^ork.  It  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  the  final  hours  of  the  session,  after  the 
Republican  leadership  refused  to  permit  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  upon  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  housing  bill.  This 
bill  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  comprehen- 
sive housing  program  included  in  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill. 

"It  fails  to  provide  for  farm  housing  or 
for  slum  clearance. 

"It  fails  to  provide  for  housing  research, 
for  financial  assistance  to  large-scale  home 
construction,  or  for  encouraging  large-scale 
production  of  prefabricated  housing. 

"It  fails  completely  to  aid  in  meeting  our 
greatest  housing  need — low-cost  rental  hous- 
ing. It  makes  no  provision  for  publicly- 
assisted  low-rent  housing — or,  in  fact,  for  any 
rental  housing. 

"Contrasted  with  the  Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner housing  bill,  this  measure  was  properly 
labeled  in  the  Congress  as  the  *teeny-weeny' 
housing  bill. 

"This  bill  does  two  things.  First,  it  in- 
creases the  funds  available  for  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  home  mortgages  insured 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
restores  the  authority  to  purchase  mortgages 
guaranteed  under  the  GI  act,  which  the  Con- 
gress allowed  to  lapse  in  1947.  This  is  the 
so-called  secondary  mortgage  market,  which 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  supply  of  pri- 
vate credit  to  home  buyers.  Second,  the  bill 
purports  to  liberalize  the  Government's  au- 
thority to  insure  mortgages  for  veterans' 
housing  cooperatives.    But  even  in  these  re- 


spects the  bill  is  seriously  defective. 

"With  respect  to  the  secondary  mortgage 
market,  the  bill  repeals  the  present  authority 
of  the  Government  to  purchase  FH  A  insured 
mortgages  on  rental  properties.  Thus,  it 
actually  eliminates  an  existing  aid  to  urgently 
needed  rental  housing. 

"With  respect  to  veterans'  housing  co- 
operatives, the  bill  is  practically  worthless. 

"It  purports  to  aid  veterans'  cooperatives 
by  authorizing  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration to  insure  95  percent  loans  to  veter- 
ans' housing  cooperatives.  But  it  does  not 
change  the  applicable  cost  limitation  of 
1 1,350  per  room,  established  in  1938.  Since 
builders  are  now  having  diflSculty  in  most 
areas  in  constructing  rental  housing  at  $1,800 
per  room,  a  $1,350  cost  limitation  nullifies, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  legal  authority 
given  by  this  bill  to  insure  loans  to  veterans' 
housing  cooperatives. 

"There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  slipshod 
legislation,  thrown  together  only  a  few 
hours  before  adjournment.  The  8oth  Con- 
gress had  ample  time  to  enact  the  housing 
legislation  the  country  needs.  The  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill  was  pending  during 
the  full  term  of  both  sessions.  Exhaustive 
hearings  were  held  time  and  time  again. 
But  the  Republican  leadership  would  not 
even  give  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it. 

"The  failure  to  pass  decent  housing  legis- 
lation is  a  sad  disappointment  to  the  mil- 
lions of  our  people  who  are  so  desperately 
in  need  of  homes,  and  to  the  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  tried  so  hard  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  the  little  group  of  men  who 
blocked  a  decent  housing  bill. 

"We  cannot  accept  as  final  a  decision 
reached  by  such  undemocratic  methods. 

**This  is  one  of  the  many  jobs  left  un- 
finished by  the  8oth  Congress." 
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I  am  ready  for  questions. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  not  comment  on 
that  at  this  time. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  taken 
any  action  on  the  pay  raise  bill? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  whether  I 
signed  it  or  not.  I  don't  believe  it  has  come 
before  me  yet. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  v^hat  about  the 
atomic  energy  appointment  bill  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  has  not  come  up  to 
me  yet.  There  are  about  60  or  65  bills  that 
have  not  come  in  yet.  I  v^^ill  comment  on 
those  when  they  come  in. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us  an  in- 
dication of  what  ones  are  going  to  get  this 
objection  that  you  have  indicated?  You  say 
you  are  going  to  comment  on  them  from 
time  to  time,  where  Congress  has  failed 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  I  shall  commcut  on 
them  as  they  come  up,  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  know  just  exactly 
what  this  Congress  did  to  them,  not  for 
them. 

Q.  Yes.  But  I  mean,  you  don't  want  to 
catalog  them  in  terms — general  terms  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  no.  I  will  take  them 
as  they  come.  I  will  take  them  as  they 
come.  You  will  be  informed  each  time  with 
a  statement,  as  I  have  been  doing  up  to  date. 

[5.]  Q.  Have  you  appointed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  yet,  sir  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  haVC  not. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  considering 
John  Steelman  for  Secretary  of  Labor? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Johu  Steelman  has  been 
offered  the  job  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
he  turned  it  down.  He  thinks  he  is  more 
valuable  where  he  is,  and  so  do  L 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McGrath 
predicts  that  you  will  be  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot  in  Philadelphia? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  McGrath  is  correct. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  a  free  and  open  convention  in 
Philadelphia? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  have  always  had 
free  and  open  conventions  in  the  Democratic 
convention  at  every  one  I  have  ever  attended. 

Q.  Are  you  going  up  to  Philadelphia? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  Comment  on  that  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Republican  ticket? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  Comment  on  that 
later  in  the  campaign.    [Laughter] 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  President,  what  have  you 
got  left  to  say  about  Governor  Warren?  I 
thought  you  had  spoken  about  him? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have.  I  like  Governor 
Warren.  I  haven't  anything  against  Gover- 
nor Dewey,  except  that  I  am  going  to  beat 
him  in  this  coming  campaign. 

Q.  Except  what,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  couldu't  hear  what  you 
said. 

Q.  We  didn't  hear  from  "except." 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  I  am  going  to  beat 
them  both  in  this  coming  campaign. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  welcome 
General  Eisenhower  on  the  ticket? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  Up  to  General 
Eisenhower. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  like  Mrs.  Luce's 
advice  to  the  Democratic  Party? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  didn't  read  Mrs.  Luce. 
I  don't  know  what  she  said.    What  was  it? 

Q.  She  suggested  a  running  mate  for  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  is  up  to  the 
Democratic  convention.  They  are  going  to 
pick  the  running  mate  for  me,  as  they  always 
do. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  be  acceptable  to  you  as 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Why,  of  course,  of  course. 
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What  do  you  expect  me  to  say  to  that? 
[Laugh  terl 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  you  don't  take 
seriously  all  this  talk  of  a  Southern  revolt, 
and  some  of  the  Western  delegates 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I   do   UOt. 

Q.  You  think  you  will  have  enough 
pledged  delegates  to  v^in  on  the  first  ballot? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   Sure. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  atti- 
tude toward  the  Soviet  blockade  in  Berlin? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  uo  commeut.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  expressed  the  attitude  of  this 
Government  after  a  conference  with  me.^ 

[8.]  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Marshal 
Tito's  troubles  with  Moscow? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commeut.  I 
know  nothing  about  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion, except  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers, 
and  I  have  no  comment. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  outstanding 
problems  have  you  to  take  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  when  he  arrives  today? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  President  of  Vene- 
zuela is  paying  a  social  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  present  Bolivar,  Mo., 
with  a  statute  of  the  Liberator. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  planning 
a  trip  to  New  England  and  New  York 
State? 


^  Secretary  of  State  Marshall's  statement,  released 
to  the  press  on  June  30,  follows:  "We  are  in  Berlin 
as  a  result  of  agreements  between  the  Governments 
on  the  areas  of  occupation  in  Germany,  and  we 
intend  to  stay.  The  Soviet  attempt  to  blockade 
the  German  civilian  population  of  Berlin  raises 
basic  questions  of  serious  import  with  which  we 
expect  to  deal  promptly.  Meanwhile,  maximum 
use  of  air  transport  will  be  made  to  supply  the 
civilian  population.  It  has  been  found,  after  study, 
that  the  tonnage  of  foodstuffs  and  supplies  which 
can  be  lifted  by  air  is  greater  than  had  at  first 
been  assumed." 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  let  you  kuow  about 
that  later. 

Q.  They  expect  you  up  there. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  let  you  know  about 
it  later.  You  will  know  in  plenty  of  time, 
so  that  you  can  get  your  clothes  packed,  if 
you  want  to  come  along. 

Q.  Are  you  expecting  to  miss  many  States 
on  your  campaign 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  commeut  on  that 
when  the  time  comes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  President,  any 
specific  places,  or  about  what  time  you  will 
start  the  real  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  no,  I  Can't.  The 
Democratic  convention  hasn't  met  yet. 
When  the  Democratic  convention  meets  and 
nominates  the  candidates  and  sets  out  the 
platform,  then  I  will  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation you  are  asking  for. 

Q.  You  definitely  won't  retire,  though,  as 
a  candidate  will  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  Certainly  not.  That 
is  foolish  question  number  one.     [Laughterl 

Q.  I'm  glad  it's  only  number  one. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  havc—I  mean  for  this 
conference.  Miss  May.^     [More  laughter'] 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  been 
asked  to  pardon  Howard  Fast  and  11  anti- 
Fascists  who  were  convicted  of  contempt  of 
court? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Thc  matter  has  never 
come  before  me  at  all. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You'rc  welcomc. 

note:  President  Truman*s  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:35  a.m.  on  Thursday,  July  i, 
1948. 


^Mrs.  May  Craig  of  thc  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 
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151    Letter  to  Secretary  Sawyer  on  the  Steel  Requirements 
of  the  Armed  Forces.    ]uly  i,  1948 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

Section  i8(h)  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948,  which  I  approved  on  June  24,  1948, 
authorizes  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  require  all  producers  of 
steel  to  make  available  to  concerns  having 
orders  for  steel  products  or  steel  materials 
required  by  the  armed  forces,  "such  per- 
centages of  the  steel  production  of  such  pro- 
ducers, in  equal  proportion  deemed  necessary 
for  the  expeditious  execution  of  orders  for 
such  products  or  materials." 

I  have  given  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  posed  by  this  legislation.  I  am,  of 
course,  prepared  to  exercise  this  authority 
should  it  prove  necessary.  However,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  advised  me  that 
the  presently  planned  procurement  programs 
of  the  armed  services  will  require  about  2 
percent  of  anticipated  steel  production  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1948,  and  less 
than  3  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  It 
should  be  possible  to  insure  fulfilment  of  a 
program  of  this  limited  size  through  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  industry. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  man- 
datory authority  of  section  18(h)  would  be 
exercised  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  already  put  into  effect  a  number  of 
important  voluntary  allocation  programs 
under  Public  Law  395.    It  is  highly  de- 


sirable that  all  governmental  operations  re- 
lating to  allocations  of  steel  be  concentrated 
in  a  single  agency,  and  that  the  several  allo- 
cation programs  be  coordinated  and  inte- 
grated into  a  single,  overall  program. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  appropriate  to  invoke  the  authority 
contained  in  section  18(h)  at  this  time.  In- 
stead, I  am  asking  you  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  develop  a  voluntary  allocations 
program  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
395  covering  the  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  steel  mill  products  and  steel  con- 
tained in  manufactured  products.  In  setting 
up  this  program,  it  is  essential  that  adequate 
provision  be  made  to  insure  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  in  a  position  to  bid  on  orders  for 
the  Armed  Forces  on  equal  terms  with  larger 
producers,  insofar  as  the  availability  of  steel 
to  meet  their  production  requirements  for 
such  orders  is  concerned. 

It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  your 
office  to  work  in  the  closest  possible  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment in  the  preparation  and  execution  of  this 
program.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Charles  Sawyer,  The  Secretary  o£  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C.] 


152    Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  Bill  Relating  to  the 
Social  Security  Coverage  of  the  Blind.    ]uly  2,  1948 


I  AM  withholding  approval  of  H.R.  6818, 
a  bill  "To  amend  tide  X  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (relating  to  aid  to  the  blind)  so  as  to 
provide    greater    encouragement    of   blind 


recipients  thereunder  to  become  self-sup- 
porting." 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, would  not  accomplish  the  ostensible 
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purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted,  and  would 
do  serious  damage  to  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. This  bill  is  contrary  to  the  most  im- 
portant principle  on  which  our  entire  public 
assistance  program  is  based — relief  of  need. 
If  it  became  law  it  would  inevitably  operate 
unfairly  against  those  needy  blind  who  are 
unable  to  work  and  who  have  no  other 
sources  of  income.  It  would  actually  lead  to 
reductions  in  the  assistance  payments  of 
thousands  of  blind  persons  who  are  most  in 
need  of  assistance  and  whose  payments  are 
even  now  far  below  that  necessary  to  sustain 
them  at  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Pay- 
ments to  these  most  needy  recipients  would 
have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  make  avail- 
able the  funds  required  for  the  increased 
payments  to  those  able  to  earn  and  who 
would  be  benefited  by  this  bill.  The  most 
compelling  reason  for  disapproval  of  this  bill 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  unsound  principle 
on  which  it  is  based  would  seriously  hinder 
further  progress  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  social  security 
program. 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides 
for  Federal  participation  in  assistance  pay- 
ments by  the  States  to  needy  blind  persons. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  such  participation 
is  that  the  State  agency  take  into  considera- 
tion, in  determining  need,  any  other  income 
and  resources  of  the  assistance  claimant. 
H.R.  6818,  now  before  me,  would  permit  the 
States,  in  determining  such  income  and  re- 
sources, to  disregard  earnings  up  to  $40 
per  month  received  by  the  blind  person, 
without  thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  grants. 

Naturally  everyone  has  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  plight  of  blind  persons  and  a  desire 
to  help  them  overcome  their  affliction  and 
attain  security  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. This  concern  found  concrete  expres- 
sion in  title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  singled  out  blindness  over  all  other 


kinds  of  physical  disability  for  a  special 
Federal-State  program  of  public  assistance. 
From  a  superficial  point  of  view  this  bill 
might  seem  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  blind 
persons  and  a  logical  improvement  in  the 
aid-to-the-blind  program.  However,  a 
thoughtful  examination  of  the  bill  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  not  only  would  en- 
danger the  benefit  rights  of  thousands  of 
blind  persons  presently  receiving  assistance 
under  tide  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
but  would  also,  in  the  long  run,  retard  a 
more  constructive  approach  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  adequate  measure  of  security 
for  the  blind  and  other  handicapped 
persons. 

The  bill  would  operate  to  the  detriment 
of  many  needy  blind  persons  now  receiving 
financial  assistance  because  in  many  States 
any  new  or  increased  assistance  to  blind  per- 
sons who  are  employed  can  only  be  provided 
through  reducing  the  assistance  currently 
being  granted  blind  persons  who  are  without 
income.  The  capacity  of  many  low-income 
States  to  contribute  out  of  their  own  funds 
to  the  support  of  the  blind  has  already  been 
reached.  This  bill  would  increase  the  recip- 
ient case  loads  by  perhaps  as  much  as  one- 
third  by  making  eligible  for  assistance  blind 
persons  not  now  eligible  because  of  their 
earnings  from  employment.  Faced  with  the 
necessity  of  adding  to  their  rolls  these 
thousands  of  blind  persons  not  now  eligible 
for  assistance,  and  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  assistance  payments  of  many 
others  whose  earnings  have  heretofore  oper- 
ated to  reduce  their  assistance  payments, 
these  States  which  are  unable  to  make  avail- 
able additional  money  will  simply  have  to 
divide  among  the  larger  groups  of  eligibles 
the  limited  funds  now  available.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  most  needy  blind  persons  in 
these  States — blind  persons  unable  to  work 
and  without  any  source  of  income  what- 
ever— will  have  their  already  meager  assist- 
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ance  payments  reduced  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  permit  new  or  larger  payments 
to  the  less  unfortunate  of  their  fellows. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  the  relaxation  of 
each  State's  present  "no-income"  require- 
ment is,  under  the  wording  of  H.R.  6818, 
optional  with  each  State.  But  the  arguments 
and  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Congress  and  led  to  the  hasty  last- 
minute  passage  of  H.R.  6818  would,  if  that 
bill  became  law,  be  exerted  with  equal  if  not 
greater  force  upon  the  individual  States. 
I  believe  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  most  of 
the  States  would  soon  conform  their  laws 
to  the  relaxed  Federal  requirement  with  the 
unfortunate  results  which  I  have  described 
above. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
it  amend  all  the  public  assistance  programs 
in  the  Social  Security  Act — ^the  old-age  as- 
sistance and  aid-to-dependent  children  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  aid-to-the-blind  pro- 
grams— so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
States,  particularly  the  low-income  States, 
to  provide  assistance  payments  more  nearly 
adequate  in  terms  of  present-day  living  costs. 
What  is  needed  in  the  public  assistance  area 
is,  among  other  things,  a  substantial  in- 
crease— much  larger  than  the  inconsequen- 
tial $5  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress — 
in  the  maximum  assistance  payments  in  all 
three  categories  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  participate.  Furthermore,  it  is 
perhaps  even  more  important  to  enact  special 
provisions  relating  Federal  grants  more 
equitably  to  the  financial  resources  and  needs 
of  the  various  States.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  we  provide  our  needy  blind  and  all  other 
needy  persons  with  a  realistic  measure  of 
assistance.  A  bill  such  as  H.R.  6818,  which 
would  affect  only  one  of  the  public  assistance 
programs,  and  which  would  operate  in  many 
States  merely  to  spread  even  thinner  the 
already  insufficient  amounts  available  for  as- 
sistance payments,  is  in  no  sense  a  response 


to  my  recommendation  and  offers  no  real 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  needy  blind. 

There  is  another  fundamental  objection  to 
this  bill.  The  aid-to-the-blind  program  in 
title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  like  the 
other  public  assistance  programs  provided  in 
that  act,  was  designed  and  intended  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  at  a  decent  minimum 
of  subsistence  to  those  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Necessarily  payments  under 
these  programs  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  as  to  the  need  of  each  individual 
for  assistance,  and  for  such  a  finding  to  be 
realistic  and  equitable  to  all  alike,  it  must  be 
based  on  a  consideration  of  each  individual's 
earnings  from  employment  and  of  any  other 
resources  available  to  him.  To  disregard  an 
individual's  income  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  his  need  for  assistance  negates  the 
principle  of  providing  assistance  on  the  basis 
of  need.  Once  this  principle  has  been 
breached,  grave  questions  arise  as  to  a  logical 
stopping  place  to  changes  of  this  character 
short  of  converting  public  assistance  pay- 
ments into  flat,  noncontributory  pensions. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  would 
not  want  to  make  so  significant  a  change  in 
one  of  the  public  assistance  programs  of  our 
social  security  system  without  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  of  its  implications  for  the 
other  public  assistance  programs  and  for  the 
contributory  programs  of  unemployment  in- 
surance and  old-age  and  survivors  insurance. 
No  such  consideration  was  given  to  this  bill 
by  the  Congress.  The  bill  was  introduced 
and  passed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  recent 
session.  No  public  hearings  were  held  and 
no  opportunity  was  provided  the  affected 
government  agencies — Federal,  State,  or 
local — to  express  their  views. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  present  bill  as 
stated  in  the  committee  reports,  is  to  provide 
a  "much-needed"  encouragement  to  the  blind 
to  become  useful  and  productive  members 
of  the  community.    I  do  not  in  the  least 
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question  the  sincerity  of  purpose  behind  this 
measure.  I  question,  instead,  the  underlying 
assumption  of  the  bill  that  a  cash  incentive  is 
needed  to  this  end.  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 
believe  that  persons  thus  handicapped  are 
so  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
in  a  desire  to  be  useful  and  independent  as  to 
require  this  sort  of  incentive.  The  blind, 
like  other  people,  want  to  work  and  be  self- 


supporting.  The  blind,  more  than  all  others, 
would  not  welcome  the  establishment  of 
such  an  incentive  at  the  price  of  reducing 
the  assistance  payments  available  for  the 
most  unfortunate  of  their  company  and  at 
the  price  of  opening  the  door  to  distortions 
in,  and  potential  wreckage  of,  our  social 
security  system. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


153    Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  Bill  Relating  to  Pay  Rates 
in  the  Veterans  Administration.    July  3,  1948 


I  AM  withholding  my  approval  from  S. 
2794,  an  act  "To  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  A£Fairs  to  prescribe  the  rates 
of  pay  for  certain  positions  at  field  installa- 
tions". 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  pay  scales  for  some  60,000 
field  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, including  hospital  attendants,  dental 
mechanics  and  others  who  work  in  veterans' 
hospitals.  These  employees  are  now  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923. 

It  is  argued  that  this  authority  is  needed 
since  the  Administrator  has  had  difficulty  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  personnel  to  staff 
veterans'  hospitals.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  to  be  given  the  employees  affected 
by  this  bill  would  have  been  about  $80  per 
year.    Since  I  have  just  approved  a  bill  in- 


creasing salaries  for  persons  covered  by  the 
Classification  Act  by  $330  per  year,  the 
authority  granted  by  this  bill  should  be 
unnecessary. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill 
represents  a  sound  approach  to  the  problem 
of  recruiting  and  retaining  Government  em- 
ployees. It  would  have  affected  only  certain 
employees  of  one  agency,  whereas  the  same 
problem  confronts  many  other  agencies,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  by  general  legislation. 
It  would  have  set  no  standards  or  limits  to 
guide  the  Administrator  except  the  single 
provision  that  he  could  not  set  rates  of  pay 
lower  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  This  would  have  been  a  step 
toward  uncoordinated  and  diverse  pay  scales 
for  Government  employees,  when  the  need 
is  for  greater  uniformity. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


154    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Relating 
to  War  Claims.    ]uly  3,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  approved  H.R.  4044,  an  act 
"To  amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended;  to  create  a  commission  to 
make  an  inquiry  and  report  with  respect  to 


war  claims;  and  to  provide  for  relief  for 
mternees  in  certain  cases." 

This  measure  does  three  things.    First,  it 
provides  for  the  payment  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
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ury  of  the  proceeds  of  German  and  Japanese 
assets  seized  by  this  Government  during  the 
war.  Second,  it  sets  up  a  War  Claims  Com- 
mission empowered  and  directed  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of  all 
types  of  claims  arising  out  of  World  War  II, 
and  directs  the  Commission  to  report  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  by 
March  31,  1949,  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations on  terms  and  means  of  settle- 
ment of  these  claims,  including  appropriate 
priorities.  Finally,  it  provides  for  adjudica- 
tion and  payment  of  certain  claims  of  Ameri- 
can civilians,  former  military  personnel,  em- 
ployees of  contractors  with  the  United 
States,  and  religious  organizations  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Because  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  its 
basic  objectives,  I  have  approved  this  bill. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
act  does  not  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the 
activities  of  the  War  Claims  Commission, 
which  it  creates.  Since  no  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Commis- 


sion to  complete  its  study  and  report  by 
March  31,  1949,  as  the  bill  requires.  Fur- 
ther, the  consideration  and  adjudication  of 
specific  claims,  with  which  the  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Security  Agency  are 
charged,  will  likewise  be  inevitably  delayed 
by  the  fact  that  funds  for  administration  can- 
not be  provided  until  the  Congress  meets 
again  and  that  no  benefits  can  be  paid  from 
the  War  Claims  Fund  until  the  funds  real- 
ized from  seized  enemy  assets  have  actually 
been  paid  into  that  Fund.  Again,  the  bill 
directs  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  make 
certain  other  types  of  benefit  payments  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war,  but  fails  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  either  for  the  payment  of  the 
claims  themselves  or  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
in  passing  on  them. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  will  act  to  make  sufficient  funds 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4044  is  Public  Law  896, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1240). 


155    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  the 
Agricultural  Act.    ]uly  3,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  H.R.  6248,  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1948.  Title  I  of  this  act 
extends  until  1950,  with  only  slight  change, 
the  temporary  system  of  rigid  price  sup- 
ports for  agricultural  products  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  early  in  the  war.    Titles 

II  and  III  of  the  act  establish  another  system 
of  price  supports,  to  take  effect  in  1950. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  act  touch  upon 
only  one  of  the  major  recommendations  I 
have  made  to  the  Congress,  they  do  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  price  support  pro- 
grams as  vital  elements  in  our  agricultural 
and  national  prosperity.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Congress  finally  took  some  action  on  this 


subject,  as  I  had  repeatedly  urged  it  to  do. 

However,  H.R.  6248  does  not  provide  the 
basic  declaration  of  long-range  agricultural 
policy  which  is  needed  to  round  out  the  pres- 
ent farm  program.  Instead,  the  Congress 
had  to  act  at  the  last  moment  to  prevent 
the  death  of  certain  existing  programs  and 
found  only  enough  time  to  make  a  gesture 
toward  long-range  policy.  The  portions  of 
the  bill  which  approach  long-range  planning 
do  not  go  into  effect  until  1950. 

In  connection  with  the  price  support  pro- 
gram continued  by  this  act,  two  points  should 
be  noted  concerning  S.  1322,  which  I  signed 
a  few  days  ago  and  which  continues  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  price  support  laws  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  In  fact,  that  is  the  Corpora- 
tion's primary  function.  S.  1322  vests  con- 
trol of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  a  board  of  directors.  H.R.  6248,  however, 
makes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  respon- 
sible for  supporting  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts at  specified  levels.  This  would  appear 
to  create  an  unworkable  separation  of  au- 
thority from  responsibility.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  are  provisions  in  H.R.  6248 
which  require  the  price  support  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Since  H.R.  6248 
was  signed  later  than  S.  1322,  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  6248  will,  of  course,  be  controlling 
to  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  the  two 
acts  are  in  conflict. 

S.  1322  also  prohibits  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  continuing  its  long- 
standing policy  of  leasing  or  acquiring  land 
where  necessary  for  storing  commodities  as 
close  to  the  farm  as  possible.  This  restric- 
tion will  mean  that  the  Corporation  will 
have  to  ship  grain  for  livestock  feeding,  for 
example,  from  farms  to  distant  points  for 
storage,  and  then  later  to  ship  it  back  to 
farm  areas.  This  will  obviously  increase 
costs  for  carrying  grain  reserves.  Only 
those  special  interests  who  will  make  money 


by  unnecessary  handling  of  grain  will  profit 
from  this  provision — which  will  in  the  end 
be  paid  for  by  farmers  and  consumers. 

In  signing  H.R.  6248,  I  wish  to  make  it 
plain  once  again  that  legislation  for  price 
supports  is  only  part  of  the  action  this  Con- 
gress should  have  taken  to  meet  the  problems 
of  American  agriculture. 

The  8oth  Congress  did  not  enact  legisla- 
tion nor  provide  adequate  funds  for  strength- 
ening the  soil  conservation  program. 

The  8oth  Congress  did  not  grant  adequate 
funds  for  marketing  research;  it  did  not 
enact  a  standby  program  for  improving  the 
diets  of  low-income  families. 

The  8oth  Congress  did  not  act  on  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  negotiated 
after  years  of  effort  to  assure  United  States 
wheat  producers  of  export  oudets.  The  fail- 
ure to  act  on  this  agreement  means  that  the 
very  favorable  opportunity  it  offered  to  as- 
sure these  export  oudets  may  be  lost. 

The  8oth  Congress  did  nothing  to  meet 
the  serious  problems  of  rural  housing,  health, 
and  education. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  as  in  so  many 
others,  most  of  the  business  of  the  8oth 
Congress  was  left  unfinished. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6248  is  Public  Law  897, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1247). 

S.  1322,  signed  by  the  President  on  June  29,  is 
Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1070). 


156    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Extending  the 
Terms  of  the  Members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
]uly  3,  1948 


I  HAVE  signed  H.R.  6402  which  amends 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  by  extend- 
ing for  2  years  the  term  of  office  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 


I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  not 
adjourn  without  acting  upon  my  renomina- 
tions  of  the  present  commissioners  for  the 
full  statutory  terms  ranging  from  i  to  5 
years  prescribed  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
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However,  Republican  leaders  refused  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  consider  the  nominations, 
and  this  bill  was  passed  instead. 

I  consider  that  this  bill  is  not  in  the  best 
public  interest,  since  it  invests  the  atomic 
energy  program  with  an  aura  of  uncer- 
tainty and  of  partisan  politics. 

Nevertheless,  if  I  had  not  signed  it,  the 
terms  of  the  commission  members  would 
have  expired  on  August  i,  1948.  I  could 
then  have  made  only  temporary  appoint- 
ments, which  would  detract  greatly  from  the 
continuity  and  effectiveness  of  the  national 
atomic  energy  program  at  this  critical  time. 

I  deplore  the  effect  which  this  action  by 
the  Congress  may  have  upon  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Government's  handling  of 
this  formidable  force  in  human  affairs. 
Politics  and  atomic  energy  do  not  mix.  The 
refusal  of  the  Republican  leadership  to  put 
the  public  interest  first  can  only  create  an 
impression  at  home  and  abroad  that  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  grasp  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  atomic  energy  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  to  our  responsibility  as  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  peaceful  reconstruction. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  I  was  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  appointing  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I 
sought  to  select  and  draft  the  ablest  men 
available  for  these  positions  of  high  public 
trust.  Party  interests  were  not  considered 
in  my  search  for  the  right  men.  I  hoped 
and  believed  that  partisanship  never  would 
become  a  test  of  the  fitness  of  individuals  to 
serve  on  this  Commission. 

The  5  men  I  nominated  at  that  time  have 
been  in  oflSce  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  it  is  unfortunate  that  I  can- 
not reveal  fully  the  progress  which  has  oc- 
curred under  their  direction  during  this 
period.  Our  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  this  great  new  force  has  grown,  and  is 
continuing  to  grow.  Impressive  advances 
have  been  achieved  through  the  collabora- 


tion of  Government,  industry,  and  the  Na- 
tion's institutions  of  higher  learning.  It  has 
been  a  nonpartisan,  unselfish  effort  planned 
and  directed  by  these  5  men.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  under  their  continued  leadership, 
even  greater  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
future. 

I  renominated  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  April  20  of  this  year  for  the  terms 
prescribed  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The 
Senate  had  ample  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  stewardship  and  continued  fitness  of 
these  men.  The  American  people  had  every 
right  to  expect  them  to  do  so.  The  Repub- 
lican leadership,  instead,  refused  to  take  up 
the  nominations  and  apparently  intended  to 
let  the  terms  expire  without  any  action. 
Public  criticism  of  this  neglect  of  duty  was 
intense,  and  the  Republican  leaders  then 
devised  this  2-year  extension  of  the  terms 
of  the  present  Commissioners.  This  is  an 
unsatisfactory  compromise  which  fails  to 
assure  the  necessary  long-term  continuity  of 
direction  over  research  and  development  re- 
lating to  atomic  energy. 

In  pressing  this  amendment  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  Republican  leaders  re- 
sorted to  the  specious  argument  that 
consideration  of  my  renominations  at  this 
time  would  provoke  a  controversy  harmful 
to  the  atomic  energy  program.  I  need  only 
point  out  that  if  the  Senate  genuinely  ques- 
tioned the  fitness  of  the  nominees  to  serve 
the  full  statutory  terms,  it  was  completely 
illogical  for  the  Congress  to  extend  their 
terms  for  2  years. 

I  have  signed  this  measure,  notwithstand- 
ing these  objections,  because  the  Nation's 
vital  interest  in  atomic  energy  requires  even 
the  limited  continuity  of  leadership  which 
this  measure  will  allow. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6402  is  Public  Law  898, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1259). 
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157    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Bill  Raising  the 
Pay  Rates  of  Federal  Employees.    ]uly  3,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  signed  the  Postal  Rate  Re- 
vision and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1948  (H.R.  6916). 

I  have  done  so  even  though  the  act  meets 
neither  the  needs  of  the  employees  nor  those 
of  the  Government. 

In  my  Budget  Message  in  January,  I  stated 
that  the  best  approach  to  the  cost-of-living 
problem  faced  by  Federal  employees  was  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  program  to  hold  liv- 
ing costs  down.  This  would  not  only  have 
aided  Federal  workers  but  would  also  have 
given  relief  to  our  people  generally.  But 
the  Congress  did  not  enact  such  a  program, 
and  prices  have  continued  to  rise. 

Since  the  Congress  failed  to  take  action  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  it  is  only  fair 
that  Federal  employees  should  be  given  pay 
increases  to  offset  in  some  degree  the  con- 
stantly rising  cost  of  living. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  attempting  to  grant  relief,  has  acted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  aggravate  an  already 
serious  situation. 

The  act  grants  a  flat  increase  to  employees 
covered  by  the  Classification  Act.  Differ- 
ences between  the  upper  and  lower  pay 
grades,  already  substantially  reduced  by  the 
pay  raises  given  in  1945  and  1946,  are  fur- 
ther decreased  by  this  act.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  reduce  seriously  the  opportunity 
for  salary  advancement  which  should  go 
with  increased  responsibility. 

For  example,  young  chemists  who  have 
just  received  their  undergraduate  degrees 
will  receive,  under  this  act,  $2974.80  a  year 
for  working  in  Government  laboratories. 
Working  alongside  of  these  recent  graduates 
will  be  some  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
scientists  who,  after  20  or  25  years  of  service, 
will  be  receiving  only  $10,330  as  the  heads 
of  these  laboratories. 


Another  fundamental  defect  in  the  act  is 
that  when  this  law  becomes  effective  the 
members  of  many  of  our  boards  and  commis- 
sions and  some  heads  of  agencies  will  be  re- 
ceiving $10,000  while  groups  of  their  em- 
ployees will  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$10,330.  In  other  words,  those  who  are 
ultimately  held  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pens in  these  agencies  will  be  getting  less 
money  than  some  of  the  persons  employed 
by  them. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  management.  I  know  of 
no  other  way  to  characterize  it  than  to  say 
that  it  is  ridiculous.  Certainly  nowhere  else 
could  one  find  a  situation  comparable  to  it 
in  either  public  or  private  employment. 

No  successful  industrial  concern  would 
tolerate  a  situation  which  provided  as  nar- 
row a  spread  between  entrance  salaries  and 
the  general  salary  ceiling  as  that  which  now 
exists  in  the  Federal  Government  or  which 
resulted  in  administrators  receiving  less  pay 
than  some  employees  supervised  by  them. 

Businessmen  wouldn't  tolerate  it  because 
they  know  that  it  would  destroy  the  morale 
of  the  persons  in  their  employ  and,  in  many 
instances,  result  in  their  most  competent  per- 
sonnel seeking  and  obtaining  employment 
elsewhere. 

The  results  which  would  follow  from  such 
a  policy  in  industrial  concerns  follow  just  as 
certainly  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Congress,  by  refusing  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions which  I  transmitted  to  it  in  March  for 
a  general  revision  and  simplification  of  the 
Government's  salary  classification  structure 
and  by  failing  to  raise  salary  ceilings  in  a 
realistic  way,  has  seriously  impaired  the  mo- 
rale of  some  of  our  best  employees,  and  has 
put  the  Executive  branch  in  a  position  where 
it  will  undoubtedly  lose  more  of  its  most 
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competent  career  employees.  As  a  result, 
the  Congress  has  thrown  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  eflScient  management  of  the 
Executive  branch. 

This  act  also  discriminates  against  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment, including  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  by  excluding  them  from  the  pres- 
ent pay  increases.  To  deny  these  employ- 
ees, living  in  a  city  which  has  the  highest 
living  costs  in  the  Nation,  the  pay  increases 
given  other  employees  living  in  the  same 
area  is  grossly  unfair. 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  I  believe 
that  the  employees  covered  by  this  act  are 
entitled  to  at  least  as  much  relief  as  the 
Congress  has  provided.  That  is  why  I  have 
signed  the  act. 

I  have  no  intention,  however,  of  permit- 
ting the  matter  to  rest  at  this  point.  There 
are  approximately  2,000,000  men  and  women 
working  in  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are  conscientious,  hard-working,  loyal  citi- 
zens who  are  rendering  an  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  I  have  said 
before  and  I  say  again  that  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard  for  their  devotion  to  duty 
and  the  work  they  are  doing. 

I  want  these  employees  to  know,  therefore. 


that  in  the  interest  of  correcting  this  intoler- 
able situation  and  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing the  career  service,  I  shall  urge  that  the 
Congress  pass  legislation  which  will  set 
Federal  pay  scales  at  the  proper  levels  for 
all  employees  including  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  the  independent 
agencies,  as  well  as  persons  who  are  occu- 
pying key  positions  in  the  professional, 
scientific,  and  technical  fields,  and  modern- 
ize and  simplify  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  and  once  again  provide  a  proper  rela- 
tionship between  jobs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Government  can  never 
compete  on  a  doUar-for-dollar  basis  with 
business  and  industry,  particularly  in  the 
upper  salary  brackets.  Government  can 
compete  with  business  and  industry,  how- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  its 
employees  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
on  salary  matters.  If  it  has  this  kind  of  a 
reputation,  the  satisfaction  which  comes  to 
Government  employees  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  serving  their  fellow 
human  beings  will  serve  to  attract  and  re- 
tain in  the  public  service  the  first-rate  men 
and  women  we  so  greatly  need. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6916  is  Public  Law  900, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1260). 


158    Address  in  Bolivar,  Missouri,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Simon  Bolivar  Memorial  Statue.    July  5,  1948 


Mr.  President,  Governor  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Mayor,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

It  certainly  is  a  great  celebration  today. 
This  will  be  a  celebration  that  will  go  down 
in  the  history  of  Missouri  as  the  one  and  only 
of  its  kind,  and  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  way  Missourians  and  our  neighbors 
have  turned  out  for  this  great  occasion. 


You  know,  we  are  celebrating  the  birth- 
days of  two  great  republics  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere — July  4th,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  July  5th,  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela,  something  that  will  never 
happen  again,  perhaps. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Governor,  and  the 
Mayor,  and  all  who  had  a  part  in  this 
wonderful  celebration.  You  will  all  look 
back  on  it  with  pleasure.  You  will  all  re- 
member it  with  pleasure.    You  will  talk 
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about  it,  I  think,  for  the  next  generation. 

We  have  come  together  today  to  dedicate 
a  statue  of  the  great  South  American  Libera- 
tor, Simon  Bolivar.  This  man  led  the  move- 
ment for  the  liberation  of  half  a  continent. 
His  memory  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  independence  in  North  and  South 
America  alike. 

We  are  especially  honored  that  this  statue 
is  presented  by  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Venezuelan  people,  President  Romulo 
Gallegos.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  great  statesman  who  today  directs  the 
destinies  of  Venezuela  with  the  same  high 
purpose  and  the  same  lofty  ideals  that  moti- 
vated the  father  of  his  country,  Simon  Boli- 
var. 

When  Bolivar  was  born,  in  1783,  the 
movement  toward  independence  in  the  New 
World  had  only  begun.  When  he  died,  in 
1830,  sovereign  states  were  governing  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  hemisphere. 
Today,  we  honor  the  memory  of  the  Libera- 
tor in  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  for  his  great 
part  in  establishing  freedom  and  democracy 
in  the  Americas. 

There  are  many  other  great  leaders  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  liberty.  They, 
too,  were  animated  by  high  purposes  and 
inspired  by  high  ideals;  but  among  them 
all  Bolivar  stands  out  far,  for  his  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  many  different  coun- 
tries and  for  his  clear  vision  of  the  eventual 
solidarity  of  the  American  family  of  na- 
tions. In  honoring  his  memory,  we  are  in  a 
very  real  sense  honoring  those  principles  of 
liberty,  unity,  and  friendship  which  guide 
the  American  nations  today. 

This  monument  is  the  result  of  a  generous 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  to  honor  this  city  in 
Missouri  which  is  named  for  Simon  Bolivar. 


Not  only  are  the  city  of  Bolivar  and  the  State 
of  Missouri  deeply  grateful  for  this  friendly 
sentiment,  but  it  is  appreciated  also  by  the 
people  of  the  whole  United  States. 

A  spirit  of  international  friendliness  has 
prompted  the  private  citizens  and  officials  of 
Venezuela  and  of  this  country,  and  notably 
the  members  of  the  Simon  Bolivar  Memorial 
Foundation,  who  have  worked  together  to 
erect  this  statue.  This  action  symbolizes 
the  many  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  American  family  of  nations,  our  two 
countries  have  been  drawn  closer  together 
over  the  years.  The  spirit  of  good  neigh- 
borliness  that  has  marked  our  national 
relations  has  grown  more  and  more  into  per- 
sonal friendship  between  our  citizens.  That 
friendship  is  now  cemented  more  firmly 
than  ever  by  the  visit  of  our  distinguished 
guests.  President  Gallegos  and  Senora 
Gallegos, 

The  historic  figure  of  Simon  Bolivar  was 
characterized  by  steady  moral  balance  and  by 
a  deep  serenity  of  mind — gifts  of  a  truly  great 
leader.  His  virtues  were  great  as  a  military 
leader,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  tireless  organizer, 
and  as  a  valiant  fighter.  His  burning  spirit 
of  freedom  was  even  greater.  Although  he 
might  have  wielded  arbitrary  power,  his 
ideals  never  permitted  him  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
he  retired  at  the  peak  of  this  power,  as  did 
San  Martin  in  southern  South  America. 

In  the  United  States,  we  admire  the  life 
and  deeds  of  the  South  American  Liberator. 
We  recognize  in  him  a  figure  of  the  most 
commanding  force  and  genius — one  who  has 
helped  tremendously  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.  The  over- 
whelming odds  he  was  obliged  to  face  in  his 
fight  for  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
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ican  colonies  made  his  achievement  even 
more  remarkable.  While  other  leaders  made 
valiant  contributions  to  the  v^ork  of  libera- 
tion, circumstances,  together  with  his  unique 
gifts,  made  Bolivar  the  soul  and  symbol 
of  that  vs^ork. 

We  honor  Bolivar  today  as  the  great 
Liberator.  We  honor  him  equally  as  the 
father  of  the  great  concept  of  solidarity 
among  the  American  nations.  His  plans 
and  labors  for  unity  among  the  countries 
of  the  Nev^  World  constituted  a  basis  of 
policy  for  the  American  republics  w^hich  has 
persisted  for  more  than  a  century. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Simon  Boli- 
var called  the  first  Pan  American  Congress 
in  Panama  City.  In  historical  perspective, 
WQ  can  clearly  perceive  the  great  vision  of 
the  Liberator  in  this  invitation  to  under- 
standing. It  has  led  to  our  present  system 
of  regional  cooperation  w^hich  sustains  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

As  I  listened  to  the  eloquent  w^ords  of 
President  Gallegos,  in  presenting  this  monu- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
w^as  again  reminded  how^  closely  parallel 
have  run  the  lines  of  experience,  how^  inti- 
mate have  been  the  spiritual  associations, 
among  the  members  of  the  American  family 
of  republics. 

Today,  the  21  American  Republics  are 
bound  together  by  every  tie  and  considera- 
tion of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  in- 
terest. All  21  nations  stand  on  equal  terms. 
Pan  Americanism  means  equality  of  all  na- 
tions, and  sympathetic  and  effective  coopera- 
tion among  them.  And  there  isn't  a  single 
American  Republic  afraid  of  an  invasion 
from  its  great  neighbor  on  the  north. 


It  is  these  same  ideals  for  v^hich  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  w^orking 
today  in  common  v^rith  other  free  peoples 
of  the  w^orld.  Through  the  United  Nations, 
we  are  seeking  a  world  order  under  which 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  world  will  live 
together  in  the  equality  and  friendship  which 
prevails  among  the  American  nations  now. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  we  do  have  dif- 
ferences between  nations  in  the  Americas. 
But  we  know  also  how  to  setde  those  dif- 
ferences by  peaceful  means  and  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance. 

The  example  of  Pan  American  coopera- 
tion, worked  out  slowly  and  painstakingly 
over  the  years,  shows  us  that  we  can  succeed 
in  establishing  the  same  kind  of  cooperation 
with  other  countries  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  way  before  us  is  not  easy.  We  must 
expect  delays  and  disappointments.  But  we 
can  succeed. 

If  at  times  our  progress  seems  slow,  we 
must  remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  which 
sustained  the  great  leaders  of  the  past  who, 
like  Simon  Bolivar,  fought  for  human 
liberty  and  understanding  among  the 
nations. 

This  monument  will  be  an  enduring  sym- 
bol of  these  great  aspirations,  of  the  warm 
friendship  between  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States.  In  this  spirit  I  am  glad  to 
accept  this  statue  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  the  town  square  in 
Bolivar,  Mo.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred 
to  Romulo  Gallegos,  President  of  Venezuela,  Phil 
M.  Donnelly,  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  Doyle 
McCraw,  Mayor  of  Bolivar.  Prefsident  Gallegos 
presented  the  bronze  statue  to  the  American  people 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
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159    Remarks  Commending  Management  and  Labor  Leaders  on 
the  Railroad  Settlement.    ]uly  8,  1948 


I  WANT  to  congratulate  you  gentlemen  on 
this  settlement.  It  is  great  for  our  country. 
I  wanted  to  see  this  thing  settled  as  it  should 
be  done,  by  bargaining  and  not  in  any  other 
way.  You  did  this  on  your  own  hook,  and 
I  feel  very  good  about  it.  I  congratulate  all 
of  you  on  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  would 
like  to  have  this  publicly  known  as  a  setde- 
ment  on  your  own  hook,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  gentlemen  to  go  out  of  here  and  tell 


the  press  exacdy  what  happened  and  what 
the  agreement  is. 
Again  I  want  to  congratulate  you. 

note:  The  dispute  was  settled  when  the  unions 
agreed  to  accept  a  wage  increase  oi  i$Vz  cents  an 
hour  for  firemen  and  engineers  and  the  railroads 
agreed  to  revise  certain  rules  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employees.  The  agreement  ended  the  6i-day  period 
of  operation  and  control  of  the  railroads  by  the 
Army  under  Executive  Order  9957  (3  CFR,  1943- 
1948  Comp.,  p.  701). 


160    Address  in  Philadelphia  Upon  Accepting  the  Nomination 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention.    ]uly  15, 1948 


I  AM  SORRY  that  the  microphones  are  in 
the  way,  but  I  must  leave  them  the  way 
they  are  because  I  have  got  to  be  able  to  see 
what  I  am  doing — as  lam  always  able  to 
see  what  I  am  doing. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  honor  which  you  have  just  con- 
ferred upon  me.  I  shall  continue  to  try  to 
deserve  it. 

I  accept  the  nomination. 

And  I  want  to  thank  this  convention  for 
its  unanimous  nomination  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Senator  Barkley  of  Kentucky. 
He  is  a  great  man,  and  a  great  public  servant. 
Senator  Barkley  and  I  will  win  this  election 
and  make  these  Republicans  like  it — don't 
you  forget  that! 

We  will  do  that  because  they  are  wrong 
and  we  are  right,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you 
in  just  a  few  minutes. 

This  convention  met  to  express  the  will 
and  reaffirm  the  beliefs  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  There  have  been  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  that  is  the  democratic  way.  Those 
differences  have  been  settled  by  a  majority 
vote,  as  they  should  be. 


Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  together  and 
beat  the  common  enemy.  And  that  is  up 
to  you. 

We  have  been  working  together  for  vic- 
tory in  a  great  cause.  Victory  has  become  a 
habit  of  our  party.  It  has  been  elected  four 
times  in  succession,  and  I  am  convinced  it 
will  be  elected  a  fifth  time  next  November. 

The  reason  is  that  the  people  know  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  the  people's  party, 
and  the  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of 
special  interest,  and  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
written  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  last 
16  years.  I  don't  need  to  repeat  them.  They 
have  been  very  ably  placed  before  this  con- 
vention by  the  keynote  speaker,  the  candi- 
date for  Vice  President,  and  by  the 
permanent  chairman. 

Confidence  and  security  have  been  brought 
to  the  people  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
Farm  income  has  increased  from  less  than 
$2^  billion  in  1932  to  more  than  $18  bil- 
lion in  1947.  Never  in  the  world  were  the 
farmers  of  any  republic  or  any  kingdom  or 
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any  other  country  as  prosperous  as  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States;  and  if  they  don't 
do  their  duty  by  the  Democratic  Party,  they 
are  the  most  ungrateful  people  in  the  world! 

Wages  and  salaries  in  this  country  have 
increased  from  29  billion  in  1933  to  more 
than  $128  billion  in  1947.  That's  labor,  and 
labor  never  had  but  one  friend  in  politics, 
and  that  is  the  Democratic  Party  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

And  I  say  to  labor  what  I  have  said  to  the 
farmers:  they  are  the  most  ungrateful  peo- 
ple in  the  world  if  they  pass  the  Democratic 
Party  by  this  year. 

The  total  national  income  has  increased 
from  less  than  $40  billion  in  1933  to  $203 
billion  in  1947,  the  greatest  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  These  benefits  have  been 
spread  to  all  the  people,  because  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  see  that 
the  people  get  a  fair  share  of  these  things. 

This  last,  worst  8oth  Congress  proved  just 
the  opposite  for  the  Republicans. 

The  record  on  foreign  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  turned  away  permanendy  from  isola- 
tionism, and  we  have  converted  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  Republicans  to  our  viewpoint 
on  that  subject. 

The  United  States  has  to  accept  its  full 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  international 
affairs.  We  have  been  the  backers  and  the 
people  who  organized  and  started  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  first  started  under  that  great 
Democratic  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  as 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  League  was 
sabotaged  by  the  Republicans  in  1920.  And 
we  must  see  that  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues a  strong  and  growing  body,  so  we 
can  have  everlasting  peace  in  the  world. 

We  removed  trade  barriers  in  the  world, 
which  is  the  best  asset  we  can  have  for  peace. 
Those  trade  barriers  must  not  be  put  back 
into  operation  again. 


We  have  started  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  means  the  recovery  of  Europe  and 
China,  and  the  Far  East.  We  instituted  the 
program  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  I  will 
say  to  you  that  all  these  things  were  done 
in  a  cooperative  and  bipartisan  manner. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  were  taken  into  the  full 
confidence  of  the  President  in  every  one  of 
these  moves,  and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you 
anything  else. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again,  foreign 
policy  should  be  the  policy  of  the  whole 
Nation  and  not  the  policy  of  one  party  or 
the  other.  Partisanship  should  stop  at  the 
water's  edge;  and  I  shall  continue  to  preach 
that  through  this  whole  campaign. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  now  on 
what  I  think  the  Republican  philosophy 
is;  and  I  will  speak  from  actions  and  from 
history  and  from  experience. 

The  situation  in  1932  was  due  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Republican  Party  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  favors 
the  privileged  few  and  not  the  common 
everyday  man.  Ever  since  its  inception,  that 
party  has  been  under  the  control  of  special 
privilege;  and  they  have  completely  proved 
it  in  the  Both  Congress.  They  proved  it  by 
the  things  they  did  to  the  people,  and  not 
for  them.  They  proved  it  by  the  things  they 
failed  to  do. 

Now,  let's  look  at  some  of  them — just  a 
few. 

Time  and  time  again  I  recommended  ex- 
tension of  price  control  before  it  expired 
June  30,  1946.  I  asked  for  that  extension 
in  September  1945,  in  November  1945,  in 
a  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union  in 
1946;  and  that  price  control  legislation  did 
not  come  to  my  desk  until  June  30,  1946, 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  ex- 
pire.   And  it  was  such  a  rotten  bill  that 
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I  couldn't  sign  it.  And  30  days  after  that, 
they  sent  me  one  just  as  bad.  I  had  to  sign 
it,  because  they  quit  and  went  home. 

They  said,  when  OPA  died,  that  prices 
would  adjust  themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  adjusting 
themselves  all  right!  They  have  gone  all 
the  way  off  the  chart  in  adjusting  themselves, 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  that  hold  the  goods. 

I  called  a  special  session  of  the  Congress 
in  November  1947 — November  17,  1947 — 
and  I  set  out  a  lo-point  program  for  the 
welfare  and  benefit  of  this  country,  among 
other  things  standby  controls.  I  got  noth- 
ing.   Congress  has  still  done  nothing. 

Way  back  4V2  years  ago,  while  I  was  in 
the  Senate,  we  passed  a  housing  bill  in  the 
Senate  known  as  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft 
bill.  It  was  a  bill  to  clear  the  slums  in  the 
big  cities  and  to  help  to  erect  low-rent  hous- 
ing. That  bill,  as  I  said,  passed  the  Senate 
4  years  ago.  It  died  in  the  House.  That 
bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  80th  Congress 
as  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill.  The 
name  was  slightly  changed,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically the  same  bill.  And  it  passed  the 
Senate,  but  it  was  allowed  to  die  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  they  sat  on 
that  bill,  and  finally  forced  it  out  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  the 
Rules  Committee  took  charge,  and  it  still 
is  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

But  desperate  pleas  from  Philadelphia  in 
that  convention  that  met  here  3  weeks  ago 
couldn't  get  that  housing  bill  passed.  They 
passed  a  bill  they  called  a  housing  bill,  which 
isn't  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on. 

In  the  field  of  labor  we  needed  moderate 
legislation  to  promote  labor-management 
harmony,  but  Congress  passed  instead  that 
so-called  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  has  dis- 
rupted labor-management  relations  and  will 
cause  strife  and  bitterness  for  years  to  come 


if  it  is  not  repealed,  as  the  Democratic  plat- 
form says  it  ought  to  be  repealed. 

On  the  Labor  Department,  the  Republican 
platform  of  1944  said,  if  they  were  in  power, 
that  they  would  build  up  a  strong  Labor 
Department.  They  have  simply  torn  it  up. 
Only  one  bureau  is  left  that  is  functioning, 
and  they  cut  the  appropriation  of  that  so 
it  can  hardly  function. 

I  recommended  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  What  did  I  get?  Nothing. 
Absolutely  nothing. 

I  suggested  that  the  schools  in  this  country 
are  crowded,  teachers  underpaid,  and  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers.  One  of  our 
greatest  national  needs  is  more  and  better 
schools.  I  urged  the  Congress  to  provide 
$300  million  to  aid  the  States  in  the  present 
educational  crisis.  Congress  did  nothing 
about  it.  Time  and  again  I  have  recom- 
mended improvements  in  the  social  security 
law,  including  extending  protection  to  those 
not  now  covered,  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  benefits,  to  reduce  the  eligibility  age  of 
women  from  65  to  60  years.  Congress 
studied  the  matter  for  2  years,  but  couldn't 
find  the  time  to  extend  or  increase  the  bene- 
fits. But  they  did  find  time  to  take  social 
security  benefits  away  from  750,000  people, 
and  they  passed  that  over  my  veto. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  health  program.  The  Nation  suffers 
from  lack  of  medical  care.  That  situation 
can  be  remedied  any  time  the  Congress  wants 
to  act  upon  it. 

Everybody  knows  that  I  recommended  to 
the  Congress  the  civil  rights  program.  I 
did  that  because  I  believed  it  to  be  my  duty 
under  the  Constitution.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  party  disagree  with  me  vio- 
lently on  this  matter.  But  they  stand  up  and 
do  it  openly!  People  can  tell  where  they 
stand.  But  the  Republicans  all  professed 
to    be    for    these    measures.      But    Con- 
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gress  failed  to  act.  They  had  enough  men 
to  do  it,  they  could  have  had  cloture,  they 
didn't  have  to  have  a  filihuster.  They  had 
enough  people  in  that  Congress  that  would 
vote  for  cloture. 

Now  everybody  likes  to  have  low  taxes, 
but  we  must  reduce  the  national  debt  in 
times  of  prosperity.  And  when  tax  relief 
can  be  given,  it  ought  to  go  to  those  who 
need  it  most,  and  not  those  who  need  it 
least,  as  this  Republican  rich  man's  tax  bill 
did  when  they  passed  it  over  my  veto  on 
the  third  try. 

The  first  one  of  these  was  so  rotten  that 
they  couldn't  even  stomach  it  themselves. 
They  finally  did  send  one  that  was  somewhat 
improved,  but  it  still  helps  the  rich  and 
sticks  a  knife  into  the  back  of  the  poor. 

Now  the  Republicans  came  here  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  they  wrote  a  platform.  I 
hope  you  have  all  read  that  platform.  They 
adopted  the  platform,  and  that  platform  had 
a  lot  of  promises  and  statements  of  what 
the  Republican  Party  is  for,  and  what  they 
would  do  if  they  were  in  power.  They 
promised  to  do  in  that  platform  a  lot  of 
things  I  have  been  asking  them  to  do  that 
they  have  refused  to  do  when  they  had  the 
power. 

The  Republican  platform  cries  about  cruel- 
ly high  prices.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
them  to  do  something  about  high  prices  ever 
since  they  met  the  first  time. 

Now  listen!  This  is  equally  as  bad,  and 
as  cynical.  The  Republican  platform  comes 
out  for  slum  clearance  and  low-rental  hous- 
ing. I  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  pass 
that  housing  bill  ever  since  they  met  the 
first  time,  and  it  is  still  resting  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  bill. 

The  Republican  platform  favors  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  promotion  of  edu- 
cation. I  have  been  trying  to  get  Congress 
to  do  something  about  that  ever  since  they 


came  there,  and  that  bill  is  at  rest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Republican  platform  is  for  extend- 
ing and  increasing  social  security  benefits. 
Think  of  that!  Increasing  social  security 
benefits!  Yet  when  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  took  750,000  ofl  the  social  secu- 
rity rolls! 

I  wonder  if  they  think  they  can  fool  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  such  poppy- 
cock as  that! 

There  is  a  long  list  of  these  promises  in 
that  Republican  platform.  If  it  weren't  so 
.  late,  I  would  tell  you  all  about  them.  I 
have  discussed  a  number  of  these  failures  of 
the  Republican  8oth  Congress.  Every  one 
of  them  is  important.  Two  of  them  are  of 
major  concern  to  nearly  every  American 
family.  They  failed  to  do  anything  about 
high  prices,  they  failed  to  do  anything  about 
housing. 

My  duty  as  President  requires  that  I  use 
every  means  within  my  power  to  get  the  laws 
the  people  need  on  matters  of  such  impor- 
tance and  urgency. 

I  am  therefore  calling  this  Congress  back 
into  session  July  26th. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July,  which  out  in 
Missouri  we  call  "Turnip  Day,"  I  am  going 
to  call  Congress  back  and  ask  them  to  pass 
laws  to  halt  rising  prices,  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing crisis — which  they  are  saying  they  are 
for  in  their  platform. 

At  the  same  time  I  shall  ask  them  to  act 
upon  other  vitally  needed  measures  such  as 
aid  to  education,  which  they  say  they  are  for; 
a  national  health  program;  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, which  they  say  they  are  for;  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  which  I  doubt 
very  much  they  are  for;  extension  of  the 
social  security  coverage  and  increased  bene- 
fits, which  they  say  they  are  for;  funds  for 
projects  needed  in  our  program  to  provide 
public    power    and    cheap    electricity.    By 
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indirection,  this  80th  Congress  has  tried  to 
sabotage  the  power  policies  the  United  States 
has  pursued  for  14  years.  That  power  lobby 
is  as  bad  as  the  real  estate  lobby,  which  is 
sitting  on  the  housing  bill. 

I  shall  ask  for  adequate  and  decent  laws 
for  displaced  persons  in  place  of  this  anti- 
Semitic,  anti-Catholic  law  which  this  8oth 
Congress  passed. 

Now,  my  friends,  if  there  is  any  reality 
behind  that  Republican  platform,  we  ought 
to  get  some  action  from  a  short  session  of  the 
80th  Congress.  They  can  do  this  job  in  15 
days,  if  they  want  to  do  it.  They  will  still 
have  time  to  go  out  and  run  for  oflSce. 

They  are  going  to  try  to  dodge  their  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  going  to  drag  all  the 
red  herrings  they  can  across  this  campaign, 
but  I  am  here  to  say  that  Senator  Barkley  and 
I  are  not  going  to  let  them  get  away  with  it. 

Now,  what  that  worst  8oth  Congress  does 
in  this  special  session  will  be  the  test.  The 
American  people  will  not  decide  by  listening 
to  mere  words,  or  by  reading  a  mere  plat- 
form. They  will  decide  on  the  record,  the 
record  as  it  has  been  written.  And  in  the 
record  is  the  stark  truth,  that  the  battle  lines 
of  1948  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1932, 
when  the  Nation  lay  prostrate  and  helpless 


as  a  result  of  Republican  misrule  and 
inaction. 

In  1932  we  were  attacking  the  citadel  of 
special  privilege  and  greed.  We  were  fight- 
ing to  drive  the  money  changers  from  the 
temple.  Today,  in  1948,  we  are  now  the 
defenders  of  the  stronghold  of  democracy 
and  of  equal  opportunity,  the  haven  of  the 
ordinary  people  of  this  land  and  not  of  the 
favored  classes  or  the  powerful  few.  The 
batde  cry  is  just  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 
1932,  and  I  paraphrase  the  words  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  as  he  issued  the  challenge, 
in  accepting  nomination  in  Chicago:  "This 
is  more  than  a  political  call  to  arms.  Give 
me  your  help,  not  to  win  votes  alone,  but  to 
win  in  this  new  crusade  to  keep  America 
secure  and  safe  for  its  own  people." 

Now  my  friends,  with  the  help  of  God 
and  the  wholehearted  push  which  you  can 
put  behind  this  campaign,  we  can  save  this 
country  from  a  continuation  of  the  8oth 
Congress,  and  from  misrule  from  now  on. 

I  must  have  your  help.  You  must  get 
in  and  push,  and  win  this  election.  The 
country  can't  afford  another  Republican 
Congress. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2  a.m.  in  Convention 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  The  address  was  carried  on 
a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 


161    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  the  Death  of 
General  Pershing.    July  15,  1948 


IT  BECOMES  my  sad  duty  to  announce  that 
John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States,  a  great  American,  died 
this  morning  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital in  Washington. 

Embodied  in  General  Pershing's  charac- 
ter were  all  those  soldierly  qualities  that  are 
essential  to  a  great  captain:  brilliant  leader- 
ship, steadfast  courage,  tireless  energy,  un- 
swerving loyalty,  and  constant  devotion  to 


duty.  He  had  a  genius  for  organization,  as 
everyone  who  served  under  him  will  bear 
witness.  In  World  War  I,  he  led  the  great- 
est army  this  country  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  called  upon  to  assemble. 

The  sorrow  at  his  passing  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  his  own  country.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  have  publicly  paid  tribute  to  his  loy- 
alty to  duty,  his  ability  to  lead  and  inspire, 
his   wisdom   and   courage   under   extreme 
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stress.  In  peace,  no  less  than  in  war,  he  re- 
tained the  dignity  and  modest  bearing 
characteristic  of  the  true  soldier. 

General  Pershing's  service  in  France  called 
not  only  for  the  highest  quality  of  military 
talent  but  also  for  the  exercise  of  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  order.  His  success  in 
retaining  the  essential  American  character 
of  our  Army  abroad  is  known  to  history.  He 
believed  in  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
democracy.  He  saw^  earlier  and  more  clear- 
ly than  many  of  his  contemporaries  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fast-moving  events  which 
culminated  in  World  War  11. 


The  Government  awarded  General  Per- 
shing its  highest  military  rank.  To  him  his 
fellow  countrymen  accord  unlimited  grati- 
tude and  affection  for  selfless  service  in  behalf 
of  our  national  ideals. 

The  Nation  will  ever  hold  him  in  grate- 
ful remembrance. 

note:  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement,  the 
President  issued  Proclamation  2797  (3  CFR,  1943- 
1948  Comp.,  p.  213),  which  provided  that  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  General  Pershing  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  flown  at  half- 
mast  on  all  public  buildings,  forts,  military  posts, 
and  naval  stations  and  vessels  until  after  the 
funeral  had  taken  place. 


162    Presentation  of  a  Scroll  to  Brigadier  General  Benjamin  O.  Davis 
Upon  His  Retirement  From  the  U.S.  Army.    July  20,  1948 


IT  IS  a  genuine  pleasure  to  sign  this  special 
testimonial  of  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
your  host  of  Army  comrades. 

You  are  one  of  the  select  few  who  have 
devoted  a  half  century  in  the  active  military 
service  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  which  this  country  stands. 

You  have  exemplified  by  your  distin- 
guished accomplishments  in  places  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility,  too  numerous  to 
recount  here,  all  that  is  best  in  a  soldier  of 
the  highest  type.  Harrv  S.  Tkuman 


note:  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  President 
in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  at  12:45  p.m. 
The  scroll  was  also  signed  by  Kenneth  C.  Royall, 
Secretary  o£  the  Army,  and  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 

The  Army's  first  Negro  general  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  in  1898,  serving  as  a  temporary  first 
lieutenant  during  the  war  with  Spain.  Mustered  out 
in  1899,  he  enlisted  as  a  private.  He  became  an  offi- 
cer in  1 90 1  and  retired  in  1948  a  brigadier  general. 
During  his  career,  in  addition  to  active  service  at 
many  posts,  he  served  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  Wilberforce  University  and  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  as  military  attache  in  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
and  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


163    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  22,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Ladics  and  gendemen,  I 
have  no  special  statements  to  make  to  you 
this  morning.  I  thought  you  might  have 
some  questions  you  would  want  to  ask. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
make  of  this  situation  in  Berlin.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut. 


Q.  Is  General  Clay  coming  in  to  see  you 
with  General  Marshall  today  .f* 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  sce  General  Clay 
and  General  Marshall  later  in  the  day. 

Q.  That  is  the  12:30  appointment  that 
we  have.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  an  appointment 
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with  General  Marshall  at  12:30.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Clay 
is  coming  in  then? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  General  Clay  is  coming  in 
then  with  General  Marshall. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  discuss  that 
situation  in  your  message  to  Congress?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  will  UOt.      I  will  UOt. 

Q.  You  will  not? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  wiU  nOt. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  other  angles  of 
the  international  situation  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   It  doeS. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  will  mention 
the  civil  rights  legislation  in  that  message, 
will  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  hopc  to.  The 
message  is  the  best  evidence.  It  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  will  let  you  see  it  on  Tuesday  at  12:30. 

Q.  We  will  have  a  little  time  to  work  on 
it,  won't  we? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  you  will  have  a  little 
advance  notice.  The  release  hour  will  be 
whenever  the  reading  starts. 

Q.  That  is  noon — 12  noon,  I  believe? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    I  belicVC  it's  12:30. 

Q.  Changed  last  night. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  to  be.  They  have 
to  meet  at  12  o'clock. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  speculation  as  to  why  you  called  an 
extra  session.  Is  there  anything  you  can  say 
as  to  your  reasons  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  set  those  reasous  out  very 
carefully  at  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  heard  so. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  right — that's  the 
answer. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  to  make  on  Mr.  Brownell's  ^  state- 
ment  


^  See  Item  165. 

^Herbert    Brownell,    Jr.,    Republican    campaign 
manager. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
use  the  TVA  steamplant  again 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  message  will  speak 
for  itself.  You  had  better  wait  until  the  mes- 
sage comes  out,  then  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it. 

Mr.  Ross  has  been  announcing  to  you  the 
principal  things  that  will  be  asked  for.  But 
there  are  some  details  that  are  still  being 
worked  out,  and  when  the  message  comes 
out,  it  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  plenty  of 
time  so  you  can  analyze  it. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McGrath 
said  yesterday,  after  seeing  you,  that  he  was 
going  to  start  bringing  in  groups  of  party 
leaders  to  confer  with  you,  and  I  notice  on 
the  calHng  list  today  that  there  is  no  such 
group  on  there. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  is  going  to  be 
started  immediately.  There  will  be  some 
of  them  in  to  see  me  today,  I  think. 

Q.  Would  that  include  Mr.  Philip  Mur- 
ray, who  is  on  the  calling  list? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  would  uot.  They 
are  political  leaders  that  will  come  to  see 
me,  and  not  labor  leaders. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  will  include  some 
Southern  leaders  in  there,  will  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  imagine  it  will.  Mc- 
Grath will  make  out  the  lists.  He  is  the 
party  chairman. 

[7.]  Q.  Have  you  decided  on  a  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  yet,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  haveu't.  I  will  an- 
nounce it  to  you  just  as  soon  as  I  do  decide. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  new  ticket  in  the  South — the 
fourth  party  ticket? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commeut. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  say 
what  you  estimate  the  chances  for  world 
peace  are  at  this  time? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  they  are  good.  In 
fact,  I  think  they  are  excellent.     General 
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Marshall  made  a  statement  on  that  yester- 
day, in  which  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment.^ 

[10.]  Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the 
special  session  will  last — have  you  any  idea? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well  uow,  that  is  up  to 
the  Congress.  They  can  make  it  as  long 
or  as  short  as  they  choose.  They  are  in 
complete  control  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  plan,  while  the  special  session 
is  meeting,  to  call  attention  to  their  short- 
comings or  achievements 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  shall  ask  the  Congress 
to  follow  out  the  usual  program  that  is  in 
every  message,  and  that  is  all.  It  will  be  in 
the  message. 

Q.  Yes,  but  I  mean  while  the  Congress  is 
in  session,  if  it  doesn't  measure  up  to  what 
you  are  hoping  for? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  tell  about  that  until 
they  get  through. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  call  in  some  of  your 
Democratic  leaders,  like  Rayburn  and 
Barkley,  to  plan  strategy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  probably  consult 
with  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Congress. 

Q.  You  have  no  immediate  plans  to  call 
them  in  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  Before  you  read  your  message  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  anybody  on  the 
special  session? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YcS,  I  did. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  this  session 
could  properly  be  called  a  "rump"  session? 


*  Secretary  of  State  Marshall's  statement,  released 
to  the  press  on  July  21,  follows:  "I  can  merely  say 
at  this  time  that  our  position  I  think  is  well  under- 
stood. We  will  not  be  coerced  or  intimidated  in  any 
way  in  our  procedures  under  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities that  we  have  in  Berlin  and  generally  in 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  we  will  proceed  to 
invoke  every  possible  resource  o£  negotiation  and 
diplomatic  procedure  to  reach  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  avoid  the  tragedy  of  war  for  the  world.  But 
I  repeat  again,  we  are  not  going  to  be  coerced." 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  Can't  answer  that 
question.  That  is  up  to  Congress.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

[11.]  Q.  When  you  spoke  of  General 
Marshall's  statement  yesterday,  did  you 
have  in  mind,  sir,  his  statement  that  we  will 
exhaust  every  resource  of  diplomacy  in  seek- 
ing a  solution  of  the  Berlin  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  YeS. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  agency  do 
you  have  in  mind  for  administering  the 
price  controls  and  the 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  wiU  be  set  out  in  the 
message. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  Federal  financing  of  public  hous- 
ing for  low-income  groups  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  think  I  have  been 
on  record  5  or  6  or  7  diflEerent  times  on  that. 
Why  don't  you  read  the  messages — ^letters 
and  messages  I  sent  on  the  subject  to  the 
Congress?     That's  all  you  need  to  know. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  ask  for 
wage  controls  as  well  as  price  controls? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  message  will  speak 
for  itself  on  that  subject.  It  isn't  finished 
yet. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  do  any 
campaigning  while  Congress  is  in  joint 
session  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  wiU  UOt. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  they  adjourn 
without  doing  anything  on  that  program, 
is  there  any  chance  you  would  call  them  back 
again  during  the  fall  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  auswcr  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  may  I  ask  if  there  is  any  signif- 
icance to  those  four-leaf  clovers  on  your 
desk? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  they  just  bring  luck. 
Somebody  sent  them  to  me.     [Laughter] 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  Re- 
publicans are  talking  about  a  resolution  to 
restore  the  country's  gold  standard  as  a  means 
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of  combating  inflation.  What  do  you  think 
about  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  countiy  has  been  on 
the  gold  standard  all  the  time.  We  own 
more  gold  than  any  other  government  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Q.  I  can't  turn  in  a  dollar  for  it,  though, 
sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  you  cau't;  but  then 
your  dollar  is  backed  by  that  gold  backing. 
That's  what  makes  it  good. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  had  to 
delay  several  of  your  prospective  trips  to 
North  Carolina.  Do  you  expect  to  go  during 
this  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  it  under  considera- 
tion. 

Q.  On  going  to  North  Carolina  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Communists 
arrested  in  New  York  claim  that  the  admin- 
istration deliberately  staged  their  arrests  to 
smear  their  party.  Would  you  comment  on 
that,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  kuew  nothing  about  that 
procedure  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  made 
any  plans  to  go  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land yet  in  the  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  go  to  New  York  on 
the  31st  of  July  to  review  the  Air  Corps. 
That  is  not  a  political  trip,  however.  Mr. 
Dewey  will  be  there,  too.     \Laughter'\ 


Q.  Do  you  plan  to  tour  the  South  during 
the  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  we  will  have  to  set 
that  out  when  the  campaign  plans  have  been 
made.    They  haven't  been  made  yet. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your 
reference  to  the  chances  of  peace  being  good, 
the  reference  to  the  peacemaking  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  or  to  avoidance  of  the 
opening  of  the 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  chances  of 
world  peace  are  good.  They  are  as  good  as 
they  have  ever  been.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
get  world  peace  eventually. 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  say  that  you 
would  set  out  in  your  message  what  agency 
you  had  in  mind  for  administering  price 
controls  and  rationing.  Does  that  mean 
you  are  going  to  recommend  price  con- 
trol  

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  message  will  speak 
for  itself.  You  asked  the  question,  and  I  say 
the  message  would  speak  for  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  welcome,  in 
addition,  debate  on  international  questions 
during  the  special  session? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  Up  to  the  Con- 
gress.   I  don't  control  that. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  July  22,  1948. 


164    Statement  by  the  President  Reviewing  Two  Years  of 

Experience  With  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.    ]uly  24,  1948 


TODAY  the  Fourth  Semiannual  Report  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  made 
public,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946. 
Every  thoughtful  person  should  become 
familiar  v^^ith  this  report.    Atomic  energy 


is  not  only  the  Government's  business;  it  is 
the  vital  concern  of  every  citizen. 

Tv^o  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  became  law^,  and  it  is  nov7  possi- 
ble to  see  in  true  perspective  the  w^isdom  of 
that  legislation.    Rarely  has  the  v^^riting  of 
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a  statute  so  challenged  this  Nation's  political 
courage  and  integrity.  Never  before  has 
a  nation  victorious  in  war,  and  unequalled 
in  power,  demonstrated  more  concretely  its 
devotion  to  peace  and  social  progress. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  stands  upon  four 
policy  points.  The  first  is  that  since  a  free 
society  places  the  civil  authority  above  the 
military  power,  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
properly  belongs  in  civilian  hands.  The 
second  is  that  until  the  technology  of  atomic 
energy  is  better  understood  and  safeguards 
are  devised  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  its  use, 
the  normal  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
development  of  a  natural  resource  must  be 
restrained,  and  public  ownership  maintained. 
The  third  point  is  that  until  controls  are 
established  on  the  international  level  to  pre- 
vent the  military  use  of  atomic  energy,  we 
cannot,  as  a  nation,  afford  to  disclose  the 
secrets  which  make  this  new  force  the  most 
deadly  form  of  military  weapon.  The 
fourth  policy  point  is  that  we  must  not 
relax  our  efforts  to  probe  deeper  into  the 
facts  of  nature  to  derive  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  atomic  energy,  both  to  supplement 
our  defenses  and  to  open  new  opportunities 
for  peaceful  progress. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  principles,  I  have 
concerned  myself  since  becoming  President, 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  balancing  the 
civilian  and  military  interests  in  atomic 
energy.  It  was  my  grave  responsibility  to 
make  the  decision  which  resulted  in  the  first 
use  of  atomic  weapons  in  time  of  war.  Ever 
since  that  time,  I  have  sought  to  eliminate 
atomic  weapons  as  instruments  of  war,  by 
seeking  through  the  United  Nations  to  put 
the  control  of  the  dangerous  aspects  of  atomic 
energy  beyond  the  reach  of  any  individual 
nation.  At  the  same  time,  without  losing 
hope  of  achieving  international  control,  I 
have  directed  that  every  effort  be  made  to- 
ward maintaining  the  leading  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  knowledge  of  nu- 


clear energy  and  its  military  applications. 

Today  we  possess  powerful  atomic  weap- 
ons. The  recent  tests  conducted  joindy  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
armed  services  in  the  Pacific  have  demon- 
strated beyond  any  question  that  our  posi- 
tion in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons  has  been 
substantially  improved.  Such  advances 
vindicate  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  progress  which  has  been  achieved 
under  the  present  allocation  of  responsibili- 
ties is  itself  strong  proof  of  the  capacity  of 
civilians  and  military  men  to  work  together 
in  common  cause. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  regard 
the  continued  control  of  all  aspects  of  the 
atomic  energy  program,  including  research, 
development,  and  the  custody  of  atomic 
weapons,  as  the  proper  functions  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Congress  has  recognized  that 
the  existence  of  this  new  weapon  places  a 
grave  responsibility  on  the  President  as  to 
its  use  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  very  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  civilian  Commission  and 
the  Military  Establishment.  Both  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  the  civilian  Commission 
deserve  high  commendation  for  the  joint 
efforts  which  they  are  putting  forward  to 
maintain  our  Nation's  leadership  in  this  vital 
work. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
holds  in  trust  all  our  fissionable  materials 
and  production  facilities.  These  are  being 
used,  on  an  increasing  scale,  to  speed  the  dis- 
covery of  applications  of  atomic  energy  to 
industry,  agriculture,  and  public  health. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reports 
that  recent  experiments  hold  out  the  promise 
of  more  efficient  production  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  factory  and  of  an  increase  of 
mechanical  and  human  energy  for  doing  the 
world's  work.    While  this  program  is  di- 
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rected  by  an  agency  of  the  Government,  the 
plants  and  laboratories  are  operated  by  lead- 
ing industrial  and  research  organizations 
through  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  that,  in  due  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  permit  greater  partic- 
ipation by  private  industry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy.  When  that  time 
arrives,  our  industries  and  research  organi- 
zations will  be  well  prepared  to  carry  for- 
ward the  applications  of  atomic  energy 
which  will  provide  better  living  and  better 
health  for  our  people. 

Secrecy  is  always  distasteful  to  a  free 
people.  In  scientific  research,  it  is  a  handicap 
to  productivity.  But  our  need  for  security 
in  an  insecure  world  compels  us,  at  the 
present  time,  to  maintain  a  high  order  of 
secrecy  in  many  of  our  atomic  energy 
undertakings. 

When  the  nations  of  the  world  are  pre- 
pared to  'join  with  us  in  the  international 


control  of  atomic  energy,  this  requirement 
of  secrecy  will  disappear.  Our  Government 
has  sought,  through  its  representatives  on 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  find  a  common  basis  for  under- 
standing with  the  other  member  nations. 
However,  the  uncompromising  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  participate  in  a  workable 
control  system  has  thus  far  obstructed 
progress. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  has  stood  the  test 
of  2  years  of  administration.  There  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  sound  basis  on  which 
it  rests.  In  2  years,  the  world  has  found  no 
ready  answers  to  the  problem  of  war  and 
peace.  Atomic  energy,  therefore,  remains 
a  fearful  instrument  of  destruction  and  a 
wonderful  invitation  to  progress  through 
peace. 

note:  The  Fourth  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  printed  in  Senate  Document 
199  (80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)- 


165    Message  to  the  Special  Session  of  the  8oth  Congress. 
]uly  27,  1948 

[  As  delivered  in  person  before  a  joint  session  ] 


Mr,  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
the  80th  Congress: 

The  urgent  needs  of  the  American  people 
require  our  presence  here  today. 

Our  people  demand  legislative  action  by 
their  Government  to  do  two  things:  first,  to 
check  inflation  and  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
and  second,  to  help  in  meeting  the  acute 
housing  shortage. 

These  are  matters  which  aflect  every  Amer- 
ican family.  They  also  affect  the  entire 
world,  for  world  peace  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  our  economy. 

The  Communists,  both  here  and  abroad, 
are  counting  on  our  present  prosperity  turn- 
ing into  a  depression.    They  do  not  believe 


that  we  can — or  will — ^put  the  brake  on  high 
prices.  They  are  counting  on  economic 
collapse  in  this  country. 

If  we  should  bring  on  another  great  de- 
pression in  the  United  States  by  failing  to 
control  high  prices,  the  world's  hope  for 
lasting  peace  would  vanish.  A  depression 
in  the  United  States  would  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  free  nations  of  Europe.  Eco- 
nomic collapse  in  this  country  would  prevent 
the  recovery  throughout  the  world  which  is 
essential  to  lasting  peace.  We  would  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame  for  the  tragedy 
that  would  follow. 

In  these  tense  days,  when  our  strength 
is  being  taxed  all  over  the  world,  it  would 
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be  reckless  folly  if  we  failed  to  act  against 
inflation. 

High  prices  are  not  taking  "time  off" 
for  the  election. 

High  prices  are  not  waiting  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

High  prices  are  getting  worse.  They  arc 
getting  worse  every  day. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  next 
Congress  to  act. 

The  8ist  Congress  will  not  get  under  way 
for  nearly  6  months.  Before  the  new  Con- 
gress could  take  action  against  high  prices, 
it  would  have  to  draft  new  bills,  study  them, 
hold  hearings,  debate  and  decide  whether  to 
pass  them.  It  would  be  at  least  8  months 
from  now  before  the  new  Congress  could 
pass  the  laws  we  need. 

Eight  months  more  of  inflation  would  be 
much  too  long. 

It  was  8  months  ago — ^November  1947 — 
that  I  called  a  special  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  recommended  a  comprehensive 
anti-inflation  program.  But  that  program 
was  not  enacted.  If  it  had  been  enacted,  we 
would  have  lower  prices  today. 

Since  last  November,  prices  have  gone 
even  higher.  As  every  housewife  knows, 
food  prices  rose  rapidly  throughout  1947. 
They  are  climbing  even  faster  now.  Month 
after  month,  the  cost  of  clothing,  fuel,  and 
rent  keeps  on  going  up. 

The  cost  of  living  is  now  higher  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

There  are  not  many  very  rich  men  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  You  all — 
most  of  you — have  to  live  on  your  salaries. 
All  you  need  do  is  just  go  home  and  ask 
your  wife  how  living  costs  are  now,  as  com- 
pared to  what  they  were  January  ist,  1947. 

We  cannot  risk  the  danger,  or  suffer  the 
hardship,  of  another  8  months  of  doing 
nothing  about  high  prices. 

Prices  are  already  so  high  that  last  year 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  families  of  this 


country  were  forced  to  spend  more  than 
they  earned.  Families  of  low  or  moderate 
income  are  being  priced  out  of  the  market 
for  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  They  are 
not  able  to  buy  as  much  as  they  could  buy  2 
years  ago,  and  they  are  paying  a  lot  more  for 
what  they  can  buy. 

At  the  same  time,  industrial  prices,  which 
affect  all  business  and  employment,  are  ris- 
ing, and  rising  fast.  Large  price  increases 
have  recently  been  announced  by  industries 
that  set  the  pace  for  the  whole  economy. 
Just  within  the  last  few  days,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, for  example,  increased  its  prices,  on 
the  average,  by  more  than  $9  a  ton. 

The  rise  in  industrial  prices  is  just  as  im- 
portant, in  the  long  run,  as  the  high  cost  of 
living.  It  is  already  squeezing  the  independ- 
ent businessman.  It  threatens  to  destroy  a 
fair  balance  between  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. It  can  end  only  in  catastrophe  if  it  is 
allowed  to  continue. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  foolish  to 
point  at  every  feeble  straw  as  a  sign  that  the 
danger  is  disappearing.  In  February,  some 
people  said  that  the  break  in  commodity 
prices  meant  that  inflation  was  almost  over. 
They  were  wrong.    Prices  rose  again. 

There  are  still  some  people  who  repeat  the 
old  argument  wrhich  was  used  by  those  who 
killed  price  control  2  years  ago.  They  said 
that  if  we  would  only  take  controls  off,  pro- 
duction would  increase,  prices  would  go 
down,  and  there  would  be  more  for  every- 
body at  lower  cost. 

The  record  shows  unmistakably  that  this 
argument  was  false. 

Production  has  increased  somewhat,  and 
we  want  it  to  increase  still  more.  But  even 
with  full  employment,  full  use  of  available 
materials,  and  practically  full  use  of  plant 
capacity — all  of  which  we  have  today — prices 
are  still  climbing  much  faster  than  produc- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  rely  solely 
on  more  production  to  curb  high  prices.    In- 
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stead,  we  must  attack  inflation  directly. 

If  we  do  not  stop  inflation,  production  and 
employment  will  both  fall  sharply  when  the 
break  comes. 

Positive  action  by  this  Government  is 
long  over-due.    It  must  be  taken  now. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
strong,  positive  action  to  control  inflation. 
I  have  reexamined  the  anti-inflation  program 
I  proposed  to  the  Congress  8  months  ago. 
In  its  essentials  that  program  is  as  sound 
now  as  it  was  then.  It  has  been  revised  and 
strengthened  in  the  light  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances. The  program  I  now  propose  is 
as  follows: 

First,  I  recommend  that  an  excess  profits 
tax  be  reestablished  in  order  to  provide  a 
Treasury  surplus  and  to  provide  a  brake  on 
inflation. 

Second,  I  recommend  that  consumer  credit 
controls  be  restored  in  order  to  hold  down 
inflationary  credit. 

Third,  I  recommend  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  be  given  greater  authority  to 
regulate  inflationary  bank  credit. 

Fourth,  I  recommend  that  authority  be 
granted  to  regulate  speculation  on  the  com- 
modity exchanges. 

Fifth,  I  recommend  that  authority  be 
granted  for  allocation  and  inventory  control 
of  scarce  commodities  which  basically  affect 
essential  industrial  production,  or  the  cost 
of  living. 

Sixth,  I  recommend  that  rent  controls  be 
strengthened,  and  that  adequate  appropria- 
tions be  provided  for  enforcement,  in  order 
to  prevent  further  unwarranted  rent 
increases. 

Seventh,  I  recommend  that  standby  au- 
thority be  granted  to  ration  those  few  prod- 
ucts in  short  supply  which  vitally  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people.  On  the 
basis  of  present  facts,  and  unless  further 
shortages  occur,  this  authority  might  not 
have  to  be  used. 


Eighth,  I  recommend  that  price  control 
be  authorized  for  scarce  commodities  which 
basically  affect  essential  industrial  produc- 
tion or  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  repeat,  that  many  profit  margins  have 
been  adequate  to  absorb  wage  increases  with- 
out the  price  increases  that  have  followed. 
Rising  wages  and  rising  standards  of  living, 
based  on  increasing  productivity  and  a  fair 
distribution  of  income,  is  the  American  way. 
Noninflationary  wage  increases  can  and 
should  continue  to  be  made  by  free  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Where  the  Government 
imposes  a  price  ceiling,  wage  adjustments 
which  can  be  absorbed  within  the  price  ceil- 
ing should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
Government.  The  Government  should  have 
the  authority,  however,  to  limit  wage  ad- 
justments which  would  force  a  break  in  the 
price  ceiling,  except  where  wage  adjustments 
are  essential  to  remedy  hardship,  to  correct 
inequities,  or  to  prevent  an  actual  lowering 
of  the  living  standards. 

The  measures  I  have  recommended  make 
up  a  balanced  program  to  attack  high  prices. 
They  are  all  necessary  to  check  rising  prices 
and  safeguard  our  economy  against  the 
danger  of  depression.  If  they  are  made  the 
first  order  of  business  by  the  Congress,  as 
they  should  be,  they  can  be  promptly  enacted. 
Every  week  of  delay  will  mean  additional 
hardship  for  the  American  people. 

The  second  reason  why  I  have  called  the 
Congress  back  is  that  our  people  need  legis- 
lation now  to  help  meet  the  national  hous- 
ing shortage. 

We  desperately  need  more  housing  at 
lower  prices — prices  which  families  of  mod- 
erate income,  particularly  veterans'  families, 
can  afford  to  pay.    We  are  not  getting  it. 

Even  more  urgently,  we  need  more  rental 
housing — especially  low-rent  housing.  We 
are  not  getting  it. 

Most  of  the  housing  now  being  built  is 
for  sale,  or  for  rent,  at  prices  far  above  the 
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reach  of  the  average  American  family. 

I  have  recommended  time  and  again  that 
the  Congress  pass  a  comprehensive  housing 
bill  vv^hich  vv^ould  help  us  obtain  more  hous- 
ing at  lov^^er  prices — both  for  sale  and  for 
rent. 

A  good  housing  bill,  Senate  Bill  866, 
knov^n  as  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill, 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  22.  This  bill 
would  provide  aid  to  cities  in  clearing  slums 
and  in  building  lov^-rent  housing  projects. 
It  would  give  extensive  aid  to  the  private 
home  building  industry.  It  includes  pro- 
visions for  farm  housing,  and  for  research  to 
bring  down  building  costs.  It  contains  many 
other  provisions,  all  aimed  at  getting  more 
housing  at  lower  prices  and  at  lower  rents. 

This  is  the  bill  we  need.  We  need  it  now, 
not  a  year  from  now. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed  this  summer,  it 
will  be  possible  to  start  immediately  the  pro- 
duction of  more  houses  of  the  kind  our  fami- 
lies need,  and  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  If  it  is  not  passed  now,  the  8ist  Con- 
gress will  have  to  start  all  over  again  with 
a  new  housing  bill.  In  that  case,  we  might 
lose  a  full  year  in  meeting  our  national 
housing  need. 

This  Congress  can  complete  action  on  this 
comprehensive  housing  bill  in  a  few  days. 
And  I  strongly  urge  that  it  do  so. 

I  have  called  the  Congress  back  primarily 
to  deal  with  high  prices  and  with  the  hous- 
ing shortage.  Delay  on  either  of  these  items 
would  be  most  dangerous.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  important  legislative  measures  on 
which  delay  would  injure  us  at  home  and  im- 
pair our  world  relations. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  present 
session,  without  allowing  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  its  vital  work  on  legislation  con- 
cerning high  prices  and  housing,  take  action 
on  certain  other  important  measures.  These 
measures  can  speedily  be  enacted  now  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  study  already  given 


to  them  by  the  Congress. 

First,  the  Congress  should  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  in  meeting  the  present 
crisis  in  education.  The  children  in  our 
schools,  and  the  men  and  women  who  teach 
there,  have  been  made  the  victims  of  infla- 
tion. More  children  are  entering  school 
than  ever  before.  But  inflation  has  cut  down 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  devoted 
to  educational  purposes.  Teachers'  salaries, 
for  the  most  part,  have  lagged  far  behind 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  over- 
crowding of  our  schools  is  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  health  and  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  Every  month  that  we  delay 
in  meeting  this  problem  will  cause  damage 
that  can  never  be  repaired.  Several  million 
children  of  school  age  are  unable  to  attend 
school,  largely  because  of  lack  of  facilities 
or  teachers. 

To  meet  these  vital  educational  needs,  the 
Congress  should  complete  action  on  Senate 
Bill  472,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  April 
the  I  St.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  its 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Prompt  action  by  the  Congress  is  also 
needed  to  help  another  group  of  our  people 
who  are  suffering  from  inflation.  These  are 
the  workers  who  depend  on  the  protection 
of  the  minimum  wage  law.  The  present 
minimum  wage  law  is  pitifully  inadequate 
in  the  face  of  today's  high  prices.  Proposals 
to  raise  minimum  wages  have  long  been  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  urgently  recommend 
that  the  minimum  wage  be  raised  to  at  least 
75  cents  an  hour  at  this  session.  Senate  Bill 
2062  and  its  companion  House  bills  would 
be  suitable  measures  for  this  purpose. 

I  also  urge  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  relieve  other  victims  of  inflation. 
These  are  the  people  who  depend  upon  the 
benefits  being  paid  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system.  The  average 
old-age  retirement  benefit  for  a  man  and 
his  wife  is  only  $39  a  month.    For  a  widow 
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with  two  children,  the  average  monthly 
benefit  is  only  $49.  These  benefits  are 
utterly  inadequate.  I  urge  that  they  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  50  percent  and  that  the 
age  at  which  women  can  receive  benefits  be 
lowered  from  65  to  60  years.  I  also  hope  that 
the  protection  of  this  system  will  be  extended 
to  the  millions  who  are  not  now  covered. 

In  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
action  is  also  needed  at  once,  and  can  be 
taken  quickly,  to  afford  additional  proof 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk 
about  freedom,  humanity,  and  international 
cooperation  for  peace  and  prosperity.  Three 
measures  are  involved. 

First,  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  in  its  pres- 
ent form  discriminates  unfairly  against  some 
displaced  persons  because  of  their  religion, 
land  of  origin,  or  occupation.  These  pro- 
visions are  contrary  to  all  American  ideals. 
This  act  should  be  promptly  amended  to 
wipe  out  these  discriminations.  Further- 
more, the  present  act  permits  the  entry  of 
only  200,000  persons,  and  charges  them 
against  future  immigration  quotas.  I  believe 
strongly  that  this  act  should  provide  for  the 
entry  of  400,000  persons  over  a  4-year  period, 
and  they  should  be  outside  the  normal  im- 
migration quotas.  The  act  can  and  should 
be  amended  promptly. 

Second,  many  people  in  the  world  must 
wonder  how  strongly  we  support  the  United 
Nations  when  we  hesitate  to  assist  the  con- 
struction of  its  permanent  home  in  this 
country.  Legislation  can  and  should  be 
passed  at  once  to  authorize  a  loan  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  construction  of  its  head- 
quarters buildings  in  New  York  City. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement  is 
another  vital  measure  on  which  the  Congress 
should  act.  This  agreement  is  designed  to 
insure  stability  in  the  world  wheat  market  in 
the  years  ahead  when  wheat  will  be  more 
plentiful.     It  would   guarantee   American 


farmers  an  export  market  of  185  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  a  fair  price  during  each 
of  the  next  5  years.  Since  the  agreement  is 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty  it  requires  only  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate.  Although  this  agree- 
ment should  have  been  ratified  by  July  ist 
of  this  year,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  can  still  be  made  effective  if  it  is  now 
ratified  promptly. 

Also,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  three  other  problems  on  which 
action  can  and  should  be  taken  at  this 
session. 

The  Congress  should  reconsider  its  recent 
actions  which  cut  sharply  into  our  national 
electric  power  policy.  There  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  electric  power  in  this  country 
now.  I  am  therefore  re-submitting  to  the 
Congress  appropriation  requests  for  certain 
power  projects  which  must  be  provided  right 
away.  These  requests  include  the  TVA 
steamplant  at  New  Johnsonville,  Tenn.,  and 
certain  other  projects  on  which  con- 
gressional reductions,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
will  delay  the  production  of  power  for  a 
year  or  more.  These  appropriations  should 
be  promptly  enacted,  and  at  the  same  time 
certain  crippling  limitations  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  law. 

In  the  final  days  before  adjourning  in  June, 
the  Congress  passed  a  bill  raising  the  salaries 
of  some  Federal  employees.  However,  this 
bill  neglected  long  overdue  reforms  in  the 
Federal  pay  scales  and  discriminated  unfair- 
ly against  certain  groups  of  employees.  The 
Congress  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
enact  more  equitable  and  realistic  Federal 
pay  legislation. 

Finally,  I  again  urge  upon  the  Congress 
the  measures  I  recommended  last  February 
to  protect  and  extend  basic  civil  rights  of 
citizenship  and  human  liberty.  A  number  of 
bills  to  carry  out  my  recommendations  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress.  Many  of 
them  have  already  received  careful  consid- 
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eration  by  congressional  committees.  Only 
one  bill,  however,  has  been  enacted,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  rights  o£  Americans  o£  Japa- 
nese origin.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
enact  the  laws  I  have  recommended  in  order 
to  make  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
real  and  vital.  I  believe  they  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  our  American  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

I  hope  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  recommendations  I  have  made.  I 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  return,  first  of  all, 
in  order  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  our  peo- 
ple for  relief  from  high  prices  and  the  hous- 
ing shortage.  I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  be 
distracted  from  these  central  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
Congress  can  and  should  act  on  certain 
other  important  items  of  legislation  at  this 
special  session. 

There  are  still  other  problems  of  great 
moment  which  vitally  aflect  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  I  have  discussed  them  in 
previous  messages  to  this  Congress.  I  have 
made  recommendations  for  legislation  to 
meet  them.  I  do  not  repeat  them  now — be- 
cause the  purposes  and  limited  time  of  this 
special  session  do  not  readily  permit  action 
on  them. 

However,  I  feel  just  as  strongly  as  ever 
that  all  these  measures  are  necessary.  If  the 
Congress  finds  time  to  enact  any  of  them 
now  the  country  will  greatly  benefit.  Cer- 
tainly, the  next  Congress  should  take  them 
up  immediately. 

These  include:  a  comprehensive  health 
program,  based  on  health  insurance;  a  fair 
and  sound  labor-management  relations  law — 
in  place  of  the  Taft-Hardey  law  which  has 
proved  to  be  unfair  and  unsound  and  which 
should  be  repealed;  a  real  long-range  farm 
program;  a  stronger  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments act;  a  universal  training  program;  a 
national   science   foundation;   strengthened 


antitrust  laws;  and  the  approval  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  treaty. 

The  vigor  of  our  democracy  is  judged  by 
its  ability  to  take  decisive  actions — actions 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  our  physi- 
cal and  moral  strength  and  to  raise  our 
standards  of  living.  In  these  days  of  con- 
tinued stress,  the  test  of  that  vigor  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  The  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government  can 
meet  that  test  today. 

The  American  people  rightfully  expect  us 
to  meet  it  together.  I  hope  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  look  to  us  in  vain. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  His  ad- 
dress was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
On  August  12  the  White  House  released  the  fol- 
lowing "Summary  of  Action  by  the  Congress  on 
the  President's  Recommendations  at  the  Special 
Session": 

A.  Major  recommendations: 

1 .  Anti-inflation  program : 

a.  Excess  profits  tax.  (Failed  to  act.  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  no  meetings;  permitted  no 
administration   witnesses   to   testify.) 

b.  Consumer  credit  controls.  (Enacted,  but  for 
a  shorter  period  than  recommended.) 

c.  Bank  credit  controls.     (Enacted  in  part.) 

d.  Regulate  speculations  in  commodities.  (Failed 
to  act.  No  administration  witnesses  permitted  to 
testify.) 

e.  Authority  for  allocations  and  inventory  con- 
trols. (Failed  to  act.  House  committee  refused  to 
hear  administration  case;  Senate  Committee  cut 
hearings  short.) 

f.  Strengthened  rent  control.  (Failed  to  act.  No 
administration  witnesses  permitted  to  testify.) 

g.  Authority  to  ration.  (Failed  to  act.  House 
committee  refused  to  hear  administration  case;  Senate 
Committee  cut  hearings  short.) 

h.  Authority  for  price  controls.  (Failed  to  act. 
House  committee  refused  to  hear  administration 
case;   Senate  Committee  cut  hearings  short.) 

2.  Housing  program.  (House  leadership  refused 
to  permit  House  to  vote  on  Taft-Ellender -Wagner 
bill.     Emasculated  housing  bill  enacted  instead.) 

B.  Other  recommendations: 

1.  Aid  to  education.  (Failed  to  act.  House  com- 
mittee held  no  meeting.  Bill  had  previously  passed 
the  Senate.) 

2.  Increase  minimum  wage.  (Failed  to  act. 
Committees  held  no  meetings.  Hearings  had 
previously  been  held.) 
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3.  Increase  social  security  benefits.  (Failed  to  act. 
Senate  committee  held  no  meeting.  Bill  had  previ- 
ously passed  House  (in  inadequate  form).) 

4.  Amend  Displaced  Persons  Act.  (Failed  to  act. 
Senate  leadership  refused  to  permit  action.) 

5.  Loan  for  United  Nations  headquarters.  (En- 
acted.) 

6.  Ratify  International  Wheat  Agreement.  (Re- 
ported by  Senate  committee,  but  Senate  leadership 
refused  to  permit  ratification.) 


7.  Restore  vital  power  appropriations  and  remove 
crippling  restrictions.  (Failed  to  act.  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  refused  to  hear  adminis- 
tration witnesses.  Senate  defeated  amendments 
when  they  were  offered  by  Democratic  Senators.) 

8.  Reforms  in  Federal  pay  scales.  (Failed  to  act. 
House  and  Senate  committees  did  not  meet;  per- 
mitted no  administration  testimony.) 

9.  Civil  rights  legislation.  (Failed  to  act.  Senate 
briefly  considered  antipoU  tax  bill,  took  no  action.) 


166    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]uly  29,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Ladics  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  no  announcements  to  make.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  I  vi^ill  try  to  answer 
them. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  General  Bradley 
said  he  favored  segregation  in  the  lov^er 
echelons  of  the  Army.  Is  that  consistent 
with  your  Executive  order  regarding  the 
Armed  Forces  .f^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havcu't  secu  what  Gen- 
eral Bradley  says,  but  I  am  informed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  Army  that  he  made 
no  such  statement. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bevin  made 
a  statement  today  regarding  the  next  ap- 
proach to  Moscow  regarding  the  Berlin  situ- 
ation. Held  out,  too,  his  hope  for  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  European  problem.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  give  us  any  American 
view 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  secu  Mr.  Bevin*s 
statement,  and  I  have  no  comment  to  make 
on  it,  or  on  the  European  situation. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  antipoU 
tax  method,  would  you  have  any  preference 
for  a  constitutional  method,  or  the  bill.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  matter  that  the 
Senate  will  have  to  act  on,  and  the  House. 
The  House  has  already  acted,  I  think. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  the 
first  question,  does  your  advocacy  of  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  in  the  Armed 


Forces  envision  eventually  the  end  of  segre- 
gation .f^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  consider 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  in  good  faith  in 
starting  its  work  upon  the  controversial 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment  to 
make  on  the  Senate.  The  Senate  stands 
before  the  country  just  the  same  as  I  do. 
They  will  have  to  take  the  consequences  of 
their  acts. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  wages 
necessarily  be  frozen  under  your  anti-infla- 
tion program? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  ucccssarily. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  congressional  session,  do  you  plan 
to  ask  Governor  Dewey  to  use  his  influence 
as  the  leader  of  his  party  to  do  something 
about  getting  some  action? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.     \Laughter\ 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  persuaded 
you  some  months  after  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  first  made  its  proposal  about  bank 
credit  restraints,  to  endorse  most  of  them? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

Q.  How  is  the  situation  changed? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  cousumer  credit  is 
rapidly  rising. 

Q.  Were  you  in  favor  of  reinstitution  of 
Regulation  W? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.   YcS. 

Q.  Can  you  do  that  by  Executive  order? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    I  CanilOt. 

Q.  You  cannot  do  it  by  Executive  order? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cauuot  do  it.  The  au- 
thority to  do  that  was  repealed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wolcott  ^  said  today 
that  there  is  a  rider  on  that  amendment 
which  would  let  you  do  it  if  you  declared 
an  emergency? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  did  uot  See  Mr.  Wolcott's 
statement,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken. 

Q.  He  read  it  right  out  of  the  law. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Did  he?  Well,  maybe  he 
doesn't  interpret  the  law  the  same  way  I  do. 
I  have  to  take  the  Attorney  General's  rulings. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  Regulation  W? 
[Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It's  a  brake  on  buying  on 
credit,  and  paying  for  it  in  payments. 

Q.  Installment  buying? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Installment  buying. 

Q.  What  is — what  would  be  necessary? 
Does  that  require  an  act  of  Congress,  or 
could  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  requires  authority  from 
the  Congress  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  reinstate  it,  as  I  understand  it.  I  will 
have  the  Attorney  General  go  into  that.  If 
there  is  a  congressional  law  and  we  have 
the  power,  we  will  use  it. 

Q.  Why  did  Secretary  Snyder  delay  his 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  it  was  in  his  opinion 
proper  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  appear  first,  which  he  did 
today. 

Q.  Hasn't  he  almost  co-equal  authority? 
The  Treasury  is  buying  bonds  and  so  is  the 
Federal  Reserve? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well  uow,  that's  a  matter 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  to 


^  Representative  Jesse  P.  Wolcott  of  Michigan. 


settle  between  themselves,  and  however  they 
setde  it,  it's  all  right  with  me.  They  will 
both  appear  eventually. 

THE  PRESIDENT  [responding  to  laughter 
in  the  front  row].    What's  the  matter? 

Q.  That  Regulation  W  got  us  just  a  litde 
bewildered  here.    [More  laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of 
it,  Tony.^ 

Q.  We  arc  just  police  reporters,  Mr. 
President. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  story 
printed  today  that  you  are  going  to  cam- 
paign by  airplane.    Will  you  do  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  made  no  campaign 
plans  whatever. 

[10.]  Q.  Any  comment  on  Senator 
Taft's  speech  last  night? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  seemed  to 
be  some  disappointment  in  Congress  that  you 
did  not  send  them  a  report  on  the  Berlin 
situation.    Do  you  plan  such  a  message? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  do  UOt. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  wonder 
why  you  mentioned  oleo  legislation  in  the 
convention  but  not  in  your  message. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  did  uot  meutiou  it. 

Q.  At  the  convention? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  did  uot  mention  it.  The 
platform  mentioned  it.  Miss  May.*  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  I  thought  you  mentioned  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  did  uot  mention  it.  That 
is  a  matter  that  originated  in  Congress.  It 
has  never  been  on  a  program  of  mine.  If 
Congress  wants  to  act  on  it,  I  will  be  glad 
to  sign  the  bill. 

Q.  Act  on  what? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   OleO. 

Q.  You  would  be  glad  to  sign  the  bill, 
sir,  did  you  say? 

^Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 
^Mrs.  May  Craig  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press 
Herald. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.   SufC,  I  will  bc  glad  tO. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that  bill? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Said  I  would  sign  it  if 
it  came  up  here. 


Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
first  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  July  29,  1948. 
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Tlo  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  January  14,  1948, 1  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  my  annual  Economic  Report  un- 
der the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  At  the 
present  stage  in  economic  affairs  it  is  again 
desirable  that  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try be  presented  with  an  up-to-date  survey 
of  the  economic  situation,  the  difficulties  it 
presents,  and  the  solutions  called  for.  This 
Midyear  Economic  Report  is  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

A  TIME   FOR  ACTION 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  II,  the  American  economy  has 
offered  an  impressive  display  of  inherent 
strength  and  elasticity.  More  than  10,000,- 
000  veterans  have  been  smoothly  absorbed 
into  the  activities  of  the  business  w^orld. 
Month  after  month,  the  labor  force  has  been 
employed  at  a  level  v^hich  but  few  were 
willing  to  forecast.  In  spite  of  high  living 
costs,  our  people  continue  to  enjoy  high 
standards  of  living.  The  income  of  Ameri- 
can consumers,  and  the  resources  of  Ameri- 
can business,  furnish  the  basis  for  sustained 
markets.  Our  financial  condition  is  strong. 
A  national  debt  of  tremendous  size  has  been 
managed  so  skillfully  that  we  are  prone  to 
treat  too  lightly  the  problems  which  it  still 
offers. 

But  our  present  prosperity  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  growing  threats  to  our  well- 
being.  Repeatedly,  I  have  called  attention 
to    the    developing   inflationary   conditions 


which  endanger  both  our  domestic  strength 
and  our  place  in  world  affairs.  In  addition, 
recent  events  have  forced  us  into  a  pre- 
paredness program  adding  to  the  strains  up- 
on our  home  economy,  and  making  it  even 
more  imperative  that  we  act  with  courage 
and  dispatch.  In  my  recent  message  to  the 
Congress  upon  the  opening  of  the  special 
session,  I  again  advised  the  Congress  of  the 
dangers  that  we  face,  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  meet  them. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  course  of  in- 
flation does  not  run  according  to  any  set 
schedule.  Until  the  very  eve  of  an  economic 
collapse  many  people  are  apt  to  grow  more 
and  more  confident  about  the  soundness  of 
the  economy  and  the  indefinite  continuance 
of  the  boom.  It  may  not  be  true  that  "a 
boom  is  always  followed  by  a  bust,"  as  many 
students  of  business  affairs  frequendy  say. 
But  it  would  be  reckless  to  assume  that  the 
bust  will  not  happen  if  we  neglect  action  to 
control  the  boom. 

For  2  years,  it  has  been  asserted  that  if 
matters  were  left  alone  there  would  be  so 
great  an  increase  in  production  that  it  would 
take  care  of  prices.  Increasing  the  supply  of 
goods  is,  indeed,  to  be  sought  through  every 
practicable  means.  But,  historically,  no 
important  inflation  has  been  cured  in  that 
manner.  Nor  has  this  one,  despite  the  fact 
that  every  factor  of  high  profits,  heavy  mar- 
ket demand,  and  large  funds  available  for  in- 
vestment has  been  favorable  to  the  expansion 
of  production. 

The  policy  proclaimed  in  the  Employ- 
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ment  Act  requires  us  to  devise  and  adopt 
positive  measures  to  stop  this  inflation  and 
secure  relative  stabilization.  It  is  not  too 
late  for  preventive  measures,  and  w^e  are  not 
yet  forced  by  the  tragic  consequences  of  de- 
pression to  adopt  measures  which  would 
interfere  with  our  free  economy  far  more 
than  would  any  or  all  of  the  measures  I  have 
proposed.  I  realize  that  the  anti-inflation- 
ary program  I  have  offered  will  impede  some 
business  plans,  will  curb  some  profit  oppor- 
tunities, and  may  limit  some  wage  advances. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  plan  to  counter- 
act inflation  that  this  be  done.  All  groups 
will  ultimately  benefit  when  it  is  done. 

THE   ECONOMIC    SITUATION    IN    SUMMARY 

The  recommendations  that  I  have  made 
for  dealing  with  inflation  are  based  upon  a 
candid  look  at  the  whole  economic  situation 
as  it  has  developed  over  the  past  6  months, 
and  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  where  this 
situation  may  lead  us  if  we  do  not  act  in 
time.  Below  I  summarize  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  points  of  greatest  significance  in 
this  situation  and  this  analysis.  A  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  facts,  and  a  more 
extended  analysis,  is  contained  in  a  report  on 
The  Economic  Situation  at  Midyear  1948, 
prepared  for  me  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  which  I  am  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  along  with  this  Midyear  Economic 
Report. 

Employment  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
ran  continuously  above  the  level  of  a  year 
ago.  Some  850,000  workers  were  added  to 
the  labor  force,  yet  unemployment  in  June 
was  only  2.2  million — 400,000  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  June  civilian  employment  set 
a  new  record  of  61.3  million. 

Industrial  production  reached  a  new  post- 
war peak  in  February  and,  after  the  work 
stoppage  in  coal  mining,  approached  it  again 
in  June.    Improved  industrial  relations  and 


high  business  confidence  reinforced  by  in- 
creased Government  commitments  for  for- 
eign aid  and  defense  give  promise  of  con- 
tinuing high-level  output  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Agricultural  production  ran  below  the 
level  of  the  first  half  of  last  year  because 
smaller  numbers  of  livestock  and  tight  feed 
supplies  have  reduced  the  output  of  most 
livestock  products.  At  midyear,  our  second 
largest  wheat  crop  was  being  harvested,  and 
generally  favorable  crop  reports  were  high- 
lighted by  an  indicated  production  of  over 
3.3  billion  bushels  of  corn — a  new  record. 
While  such  a  crop  could  not  remedy  the  meat 
shortage  during  the  rest  of  this  year,  it 
would  provide  the  basis  for  more  ample  sup- 
plies of  livestock  products  in  1949  and  there- 
after. 

Gross  national  product  reached  a  new  high 
of  246.5  billion  dollars  per  year  during  the 
first  half  of  1948,  reflecting  some  increase  in 
production  but  mostly  the  rise  in  prices. 

Consumer  income  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  208  billion  dollars,  compared  with  195 
billion  in  1947.  Consumer  income  after 
taxes  increased  from  a  rate  of  174  billion 
dollars  to  a  rate  of  186  billion. 

Consumer  expenditure,  as  a  result  of  some 
buyer  hesitation  in  the  first  quarter,  in- 
creased less  than  disposable  income,  leaving 
a  small  increase  in  net  consumer  saving. 

The  distribution  of  income,  according  to 
the  most  recent  data,  has  changed  but  little 
since  1946.  A  survey  of  families,  however, 
showed  half  the  Nation's  consumer  spending 
units  falling  substantially  behind  in  the 
race  of  incomes  with  living  costs  during 
1947.  One-fourth  of  the  family  units  spent 
more  than  they  earned.  Low-income  people 
were  spending  past  savings  predominantly 
for  current  expenses,  higher-income  people 
more  often  spending  theirs  for  durable  goods 
or  converting  them  into  residential  or  busi- 
ness investments. 
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Consumer  credit  continued  to  expand  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1948. 

Business  investment  took  a  larger  share 
of  the  national  output  in  the  first  half  of 
1948  than  during  1947.  Equipment  oudays 
have  been  exceptionally  high  since  the  war; 
plant  construction  expenditures  have  in- 
creased less  strikingly.  Present  indications 
are  that  such  outlays  vi^ill  continue  high 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  Nonfarm 
inventories  increased  markedly  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  when  sales  lagged, 
but  leveled  off  in  the  second  quarter  as  sales 
picked  up. 

Profits  exceeded  last  year's  average,  reflect- 
ing high  prices  for  a  high  volume  of  output. 
First  quarter  data,  however,  indicated  a  drop 
in  profits  of  small  manufacturing  firms. 

Residential  construction  is  expected  to  in- 
crease the  total  supply  of  dwelling  units  by 
more  than  a  million  during  1948.  This  high 
output  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  costs  that  is  outrunning  consumers'  ability 
to  pay  for  the  housing  they  need. 

Net  foreign  investment,  at  less  than  half 
the  rate  of  the  last  quarter  of  1947,  in  part 
reflected  decreases  in  exports  and  increases  in 
imports  in  our  trade  with  all  continents. 
The  foreign  aid  program  will  increase  our 
surplus  of  exports  during  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

The  Federal  cash  surplus  during  the  first 
half  of  1948  amounted  to  7,6  billion  dollars. 
Receipts  ran  7  percent  higher  than  last  year, 
payments  9  percent  lower.  The  reduction 
in  income  taxes  and  the  increase  in  expendi- 
tures for  defense  and  foreign  aid  will  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  surplus  for  the  second 
half  year.  The  Federal  debt  was  reduced 
about  5  billion  dollars  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  bringing  it  down  to  252  billion 
dollars. 

State  and  local  government  expenditures 
have  overtaken  revenues,  and  deficits  are 
likely  to  increase. 


Prices  rose  after  a  decline  in  February. 
Many  farm  prices  regained  or  surpassed 
their  earlier  levels  and  industrial  prices  re- 
sumed their  climb.  By  midyear,  price  in- 
creases appeared  to  be  accelerating.  The  in- 
dex of  consumers'  prices  has  now  reached 
an  all-time  high. 

Wages  continued  the  third  round  of  in- 
creases that  began  last  fall  though  inter- 
rupted by  the  break  in  commodity  prices. 
Most  of  the  third  round  increases  have 
roughly  corresponded  to  the  rise  in  cost 
of  living  since  the  previous  contract. 

Foreign  aid  and  defense  expenditures 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  will  increase 
pressure  on  the  domestic  economy.  New 
defense  expenditures  will  not  be  great  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months,  but  will  rise  there- 
after. Both  programs  have  a  special  impact 
upon  such  short-supply  items  as  steel,  other 
metals,  and  farm  machinery,  and  will  draw 
increasingly  upon  our  already  fully  employed 
labor  force.  More  adequate  allocation  au- 
thority is  needed  if  we  are  to  avoid  progres- 
sively more  serious  disruptive  effects  of  these 
programs  upon  supplies,  prices,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  production. 

The  reduction  in  income  taxes  will  reduce 
Federal  revenues  by  about  5  billion  dollars 
at  the  same  time  that  expenditures  will  be 
substantially  increasing  under  the  new  pro- 
grams. The  deflationary  influence  of  re- 
cent Government  cash  surpluses  will  thus 
be  replaced  by  the  inflationary  influence  of 
additional  expenditures  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers whose  tax  burdens  are  reduced. 

The  general  outlooJ{  as  to  inflation  shows 
conflicting  influences.  On  the  one  side, 
the  supply  situation  in  a  number  of  indus- 
tries is  improved  over  a  year  ago.  Bountiful 
crops  are  in  prospect.  Postwar  expansion 
programs  are  nearing  completion  in  many 
lines  of  production,  and  we  should  expe- 
rience a  gradual  increase  in  output  from  an 
enlarged  and  modernized  industrial  plant. 
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Commendable  caution  continues  to  be  shown 
by  business  in  avoiding  speculative  over- 
expansion,  and  many  leaders  in  both  indus- 
try and  labor  can  be  applauded  for  the  con- 
scious restraint  they  have  exhibited  in  their 
pricing  policies  and  wage  demands. 

The  immediate  situation  is  dominated, 
however,  by  three  interacting  processes  mak- 
ing for  continued  inflation.  First,  consumer 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  business 
demand  for  investment  goods,  and  demands 
arising  from  expanding  Government  defense 
and  foreign  aid  programs  press  strongly 
upon  production.  Second,  we  are  currendy 
in  the  midst  of  a  round  of  substantial  wage 
and  price  increases  in  major  basic  indus- 
tries. These  developments  foreshadow  con- 
tinuing and  ramifying  effects  on  cost  struc- 
tures and  prices  in  many  related  lines  of  pro- 
duction, on  the  cost  of  living,  and  on  fur- 
ther wage  demands.  Third,  credit  expan- 
sion, partly  a  cause  and  partly  a  result  of  in- 
flation, still  persists. 

The  facts  add  up  to  a  clear  and  discon- 
certing conclusion.  In  spite  of  some  favor- 
able factors,  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of 
gathering  inflationary  forces,  which  day  by 
day  are  imposing  additional  hardships  upon 
countless  families,  and  day  by  day  are  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  the  remarkably 
high  level  of  postwar  prosperity  that  we  have 
thus  far  maintained. 

The  hard  facts  of  today  leave  no  room  for 
complacency.  Though  most  people  are  op- 
timistic about  the  immediate  business  out- 
look, lasting  prosperity  is  not  assured.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  prosperity,  the 
average  American  sees  that  the  value  of  his 
accumulated  savings  has  declined,  and  that 
many  of  his  neighbors  living  on  pensions 
or  fixed  salaries  are  actually  worse  off  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Looking  abroad,  we 
see  that,  despite  great  progress,  many  coun- 
tries are  still  far  below  the  living  standards 
needed   for  sustained  production  and  are 


dependent  on  outside  help  for  any  hope  of 
further  advance.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
lest  our  national  prosperity  and  security  be 
undermined  by  inflation  at  home  or  by  mis- 
ery abroad. 

Our  American  prosperity  depends  in  part 
on  world  events,  but  far  more  on  our  own  ac- 
tion or  inaction  right  here  at  home.  More 
than  90  percent  of  all  the  goods  and  services 
that  we  produce  are  for  domestic  purposes. 

But  thus  far  we  have  shown  a  blind  dis- 
regard of  the  dangers  that  beset  our  path. 
Despite  my  repeated  warnings  and  recom- 
mendations, we  have  not  adopted  adequate 
legislation  for  controlling  inflation.  The 
failure  to  control  inflation  effectively  in  the 
past  makes  it  increasingly  urgent  that  we 
adopt  and  apply  vigorous  measures  to  guide 
us  safely  from  the  uneven  postwar  boom  to 
an  era  of  sustained  and  stable  prosperity. 

We  are  now  challenged  to  carry  out  the 
pledge  to  the  American  people  contained  in 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  that  it  shall  be 
the  policy  of  our  Government  to  "utilize 
all  its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  .  .  . 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power,"  in  an  economy 
of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

It  is  no  less  important  to  take  action  to 
forestall  a  business  collapse  than  it  is  to  use 
Government  measures  to  overcome  a  de- 
pression once  it  has  arrived.  Our  success 
in  this  effort  is  essential  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  peaceful  world. 

RECOMMENDED  PROGRAM 

[Excerpt  from  the  President's  Message  to 
the  Congress,  July  27, 1948] 

Positive  action  by  this  Government  is  long 
overdue.    It  must  be  taken  now. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
strong,  positive  action  to  control  inflation. 
I  have  reexamined  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram I  proposed  to  the  Congress  8  months 
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ago.  In  its  essentials  that  program  is  as 
sound  now  as  it  was  then.  It  has  been 
revised  and  strengthened  in  the  light  of 
changing  circumstances.  The  program  I 
now  propose  is  as  follows: 

First,  I  recommend  that  an  excess-profits 
tax  be  reestablished  in  order  to  provide  a 
Treasury  surplus  and  provide  a  brake  on 
inflation. 

Second,  I  recommend  that  consumer 
credit  controls  be  restored  in  order  to  hold 
down  inflationary  credit. 

Third,  I  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  be  given  greater  authority  to 
regulate  inflationary  bank  credit. 

Fourth,  I  recommend  that  authority  be 
granted  to  regulate  speculation  on  the  com- 
modity exchanges. 

Fifth,  I  recommend  that  authority  be 
granted  for  allocation  and  inventory  control 
of  scarce  commodities  which  basically  affect 
essential  industrial  production  or  the  cost 
of  living. 

Sixth,  I  recommend  that  rent  controls  be 
strengthened,  and  that  adequate  appropria- 
tions be  provided  for  enforcement,  in  order 
to  prevent  further  unwarranted  rent  in- 
creases. 

Seventh,  I  recommend  that  stand-by  au- 
thority be  granted  to  ration  those  few  prod- 
ucts in  short  supply  which  vitally  affect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people.  On  the 
basis  of  present  facts,  and  unless  further 
shortages  occur,  this  authority  might  not 
have  to  be  used  at  all. 

Eighth,  I  recommend  that  price  control 


be  authorized  for  scarce  commodities  which 
basically  affect  essential  industrial  produc- 
tion or  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  repeat,  that  many  profit  margins  have 
been  adequate  to  absorb  wage  increases 
without  the  price  increases  that  have  fol- 
lowed. Rising  wages  and  rising  standards 
of  living,  based  on  increasing  productivity 
and  a  fair  distribution  of  income,  is  the 
American  way.  Noninflationary  wage  in- 
creases can  and  should  continue  to  be  made 
by  free  collective  bargaining.  Where  the 
Government  imposes  a  price  ceiling,  wage 
adjustments  which  can  be  absorbed  within 
the  price  ceiling  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  Government.  The  Government 
should  have  the  authority,  however,  to  limit 
wage  adjustments  which  would  force  a 
break  in  a  price  ceiling,  except  where  wage 
adjustments  are  essential  to  remedy  hardship, 
to  correct  inequities,  or  to  prevent  an  actual 
lowering  of  living  standards. 

The  measures  I  have  recommended  make 
up  a  balanced  program  to  attack  high  prices. 
They  are  all  necessary  to  check  rising  prices 
and  safeguard  our  economy  against  the  dan- 
ger of  depression.  If  they  are  made  the  first 
order  of  business  by  the  Congress,  as  they 
should  be,  they  can  be  promptly  enacted. 
Every  week  of  delay  will  mean  additional 
hardship  for  the  American  people. 

note:  "The  Midyear  Economic  Report  o£  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress,  July  30,  1948,"  is  printed 
together  with  a  report  entitled  "The  Economic  Situ- 
ation at  Midyear  1948"  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  (Government  Printing  Office,  115  pp.)- 


168    Remarks  in  New  York  City  at  the  Dedication  of 
Idlewild  International  Airport.    ]uly  31,  1948 


Mr,  Chairman,  Governor  Dewey,  Mayor 
O'Dwyer,  Mr,  Cullman,  and  distinguished 
guests: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  take  part 


in  the  dedication  of  this  splendid  airfield 
here  in  the  city  chosen  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  its  permanent  home. 
I  am  happy  also  to  be  present  for  the 
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review  of  the  United  States  Air  Force — the 
first  review  since  the  Air  Force  became  an 
independent  arm  of  our  National  Military 
Establishment.  The  demonstration  of  air- 
power  held  here  today  consisting  of  planes 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  United  States  Navy 
is  convincing  evidence  of  our  determination 
to  remain  strong  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  New  York  International  Airport  is  a 
sign  of  confidence  of  the  American  people 
that  we  shall  have  lasting  peace  in  the  years 
ahead.  This  is  a  field  built  in  the  conviction 
that  peaceful  air  travel  and  air  commerce 
will  expand  in  volume  and  in  importance. 
But  the  kind  of  peace — the  peace  of  free 
men — which  this  field  represents  will  not 
come  easily.    We  must  work  for  it. 

Three  requirements  must  be  met  before 
we  can  have  world  peace  with  liberty  for  all. 
The  first  of  these  is  confidence — confidence 
together  with  firmness  and  courage  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  striving 
toward  peace. 

A  good  many  people  in  the  world  today 
seem  to  have  lost  their  hope  for  peace  and 
their  courage  to  work  for  it.  They  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  courage  and  the  de- 
termination to  stand  up  for  what  is  right 
are  essential  if  peace  and  liberty  are  to  pre- 
vail. When  they  look  around  them,  they 
see  only  trouble  and  danger.  It  is  our  job — 
the  job  of  the  American  people — to  help  re- 
store confidence  all  over  the  world  that  peace 
is  not  only  possible  but  inevitable  if  the 
peoples  of  the  world  work  together.  It  is 
our  job  to  restore  the  courage  of  those  who 
are  so  worried  about  today  that  they  have 
lost  the  heart  to  work  for  tomorrow. 

The  basis  of  our  national  effort  to  restore 
confidence  and  courage  must  be  unwavering 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  played  an  active 
part  in  founding  the  United  Nations.  We 
are  glad  that  the  United  Nations  has  chosen 
New  York  as  its  permanent  home.   Now  we 


must  search  constantly  for  ways  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  and  build  it  into  a  world 
organization  which  can  maintain  perma- 
nent peace  with  liberty,  under  a  system  of 
world  justice.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
United  Nations  can  become — and  will  be- 
come— the  instrument  for  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  all  international  disputes. 

This  airport  can  aid  directly  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  will  be  the  front 
door  of  the  United  Nations.  Men  and 
women  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  will 
land  here  in  their  search  for  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  their  countries'  difficulties.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  will  take 
off  from  here  for  troubled  areas  to  make 
peaceful,  "on-the-spot"  setdements.  We 
welcome  the  dedication  of  this  field  for  the 
contribution  it  will  make  to  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations. 

A  second  requirement  for  world  peace  is 
mutual  trust  and  understanding  among  the 
plain  people  of  the  world.  We  in  the  United 
States  believe  that  the  way  to  get  along  with 
your  neighbor  is  to  know  him  well.  We 
want  to  know  our  neighbors  all  over  the 
world.  We  want  them  to  know  us.  We 
welcome  full  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas.  We  favor  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  in  international  travel  and  com- 
munication, because  we  know  that  knowl- 
edge leads  to  understanding.  There  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  war  between 
nations  when  their  peoples  have  known 
and  understand  each  other. 

This  airfield  will  help  us  to  know  our 
neighbors  better.  Planes  will  land  here, 
bringing  newspapers  printed  only  a  few 
hours  earlier  in  Rome,  or  Paris,  or  London. 
Papers  printed  in  the  morning  in  New  York 
will  be  on  the  streets  of  European  cities  that 
night. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  get  to  know 
our  neighbors  is  to  meet  them.  We  all  know 
how  the  airplane  has  made  it  easier  for  us 
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to  travel,  and  how  quickly  we  can  go  great 
distances.  When  I  was  a  boy  it  would  have 
taken  President  Grover  Cleveland  nearly  3 
weeks  to  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  But 
I  was  able  to  fly  down  to  Rio  last  year  in 
18  hours  of  actual  travel  time.  I  am  only 
one  of  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  become  acquainted  with  other  coun- 
tries because  of  the  airplane.  Every  year 
more  and  more  world  travelers  come  to  the 
United  States  to  find  out  what  we  Americans 
are  like.  Because  Idlewild  Airport  will  en- 
courage foreign  travel,  it  will  promote  the 
international  understanding  which  makes 
for  peace.  We  welcome  this  field  for  that 
important  reason  too. 

The  third  requirement  for  peace  is  world 
economic  recovery.  The  American  people 
are  doing  their  best  to  bring  about  recovery 
by  sharing  the  products  of  our  factories  and 
fields,  and  by  lending  the  money  necessary 
to  revive  industry  and  agriculture  in  other 
countries. 

We  welcome  Idlewild  Airport  because  it 
will  help  so  greatly  in  the  free  and  rapid 
exchange  of  goods.  This  is  the  essence  of 
international  trade  and  prosperity. 

Once  the  devastation   of  war  has  been 


repaired,  the  countries  of  the  world  can 
produce  enough  for  everybody.  With  the 
knowledge  we  now  have  about  medicine, 
and  agriculture,  and  the  many  other  sci- 
ences, the  danger  of  war  which  comes  from 
mass  poverty  should  vanish  forever. 

In  all  these  ways — in  restoring  confidence, 
in  encouraging  mutual  trust  and  under- 
standing, and  in  promoting  economic  re- 
covery— the  American  people  are  meeting 
the  requirements  for  lasting  peace.  In  all 
these  ways,  the  New  York  International  Air- 
port is  both  a  symbol  of  our  faith  that  we 
shall  have  peace,  and  a  contribution  toward 
achieving  peace. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty,  only  a  few  miles 
from  here,  has  long  symbolized  the  liberty 
of  our  democracy  to  all  who  come  by  sea. 
I  hope  that  this  field  will  symbolize  our  de- 
votion to  peace  to  all  who  come  by  air. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:30  p.m.  from  a  stand 
in  the  center  of  the  airfield.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Grover  A.  Whalen,  Chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  for  Greater  New  York  City's 
Golden  Anniversary,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Governor 
of  New  York,  William  O'Dwyer,  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  and  Howard  S.  Cullman,  Chairman 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  The  address 
was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 


169    Letter  to  Robert  Ramspeck  Concerning  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.    August  4,  1948 

[  Released  August  4,  1948.    Dated  July  31,  1948  ] 


Dear  Bob: 

Your  ability  and  wide  experience,  upon 
which  the  Government  has  relied  extensively 
in  the  past,  can  again  play  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  a  vital  program. 

I  am,  therefore,  naming  you  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Handicapped  Week. 

In  so  doing,  I  know  that  the  good  service 
you  will  render  in  helping  disabled  veterans 


and  other  handicapped  workers  in  finding 
useful  jobs  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit  both 
to  the  Government  and  to  them. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Air  Transport  Association  of  America,  1107 
1 6th  Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  a  White  House  statement  of  August  4,  re- 
leased with  the  President's  letter,   announced  that 
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the  President  had  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  August  17  to  make  plans  for  the  1948 
observance  of  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,  the  first  week  in  October.  Vice 
Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntire  served  as  Chairman  of  the 


Committee  w^hich  included  leaders  of  organizations 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week  was  established  by  Public  Law  176,  79th 
Congress  (59  Stat.  530). 


170    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  5,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  state- 
ment I  want  to  read  to  you,  and  you  will 
find  it  mimeographed  outside  as  you  go 
out. 

[i.]  [Reeding]  "It  now  appears  that 
the  8oth  Congress  is  determined  to  take  no 
effective  action  on  the  proposals  which  I 
have  submitted  to  curb  high  prices  and  to 
protect  the  average  American  citizen  against 
the  certain  prospect  of  increased  living  costs. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  Republi- 
can leadership  has  decided  that  the  Congress 
will  not  be  allowed  to  consider  really  effec- 
tive measures  to  stop  high  prices.  Repub- 
lican leaders  reached  this  decision  without 
obtaining  the  full  information  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  prepared  to  offer  in  con- 
nection with  my  recommendations.  In  fact, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  refused  a  request  for 
three  Cabinet  members  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  that  Committee. 

"The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Interior  were  and  are  now 
prepared  to  testify.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  prepared  to  offer  a  program 
directed  to  the  problem  of  excessive  food 
prices.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
prepared  to  discuss  with  the  committee  the 
question  of  shortages  of  industrial  materials 
and  what  could  be  done  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  pre- 
pared to  submit  a  program  dealing  with  the 
proper  distribution  and  prices  of  coal,  heat- 
ing oil,  and  other  fuels.  The  Committee  of 
the  House  refused  to  receive  the  views  of 


these  members  of  my  Cabinet.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  basic  information,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Committee  can  make  an  intelligent 
decision  on  issues  which  so  gravely  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  and  their 
standard  of  living. 

"And,  following  the  same  pattern,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
refused  to  give  any  consideration  to  the  rec- 
ommendation for  an  excess  profits  tax, 
which  is  necessary  to  offset  the  inflationary 
effects  of  the  tax  bill  passed  last  spring.  The 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  has  not  even 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  since  the 
Congress  reconvened. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  Republican 
leaders  are  unwilling  to  extend  to  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issues 
of  direct  price  control,  the  authority  to 
impose  allocations  and  priorities,  and  the 
other  elements  of  a  balanced  program  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Congress,  including  pro- 
visions to  strengthen  and  reinforce  rent 
control. 

"It  now  appears  that  so  far  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  discharge  the  tasks  for  which 
I  called  it  into  special  session.  It  is  my  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Republican  leadership 
will  reconsider  their  present  plans  for  quick 
adjournment  and  will  take  action  upon  the 
recommendations  I  have  submitted. 

"There  is  still  time  for  the  Congress  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  American 
people.  Our  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  feeble  compromises  that  apparently  are 
being  concocted." 
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And  when  you  go  out,  you  will  find  that 
mimeographed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  call  the 
leaders  of  Congress  down  now,  to  communi- 
cate that 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  called  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Congress.  I  haven't 
called  the  Republicans. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  again  not  being  able — 
why  don't  you  call  them? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  them  any  time.  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  I  can  say  to  them  that  will  change 
their  viewpoint. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  don't  think  this 
last-minute  appeal  will  have  any  effect,  Mr. 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  doubt  it  Very  much. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  are  you  go- 
ing to  start  the  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  a  little  later  on. 
Probably  in  September  sometime.  I  will  let 
you  know  when  we  get  ready  in  time. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  open  the  campaign 
in  Detroit  with  a  Labor  Day  speech? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Several  cities  under  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  Is  Detroit  one  of  them? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Detroit  happens  to  be  one 
of  them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  appear 
in  upstate  New  York,  particularly  the  city 
of  Albany? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  givc  you  any  details 
of  the  campaign  yet.  When  they  are  ready 
to  be  announced,  I  will  let  you  know  in 
plenty  of  time,  so  you  can  pack  your  bag. 

Q.  Do  you  contemplate  going  to  Wiscon- 
sin? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Campaign  program  is 
not  ready.  When  it  is  ready,  I  will  give  it  to 
you. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  any  of  the 
speeches  during  the  campaign  will  deal  with 
questions  of  foreign  policy? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  They  wiU  speak  for  them- 
selves. When  the  time  comes,  I  will  give 
you  copies  in  advance. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that 
the  Republican  leader  has  been  negligent  in 
offering  leadership  to  the  special  session  of 
the  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that 
the  Capitol  Hill  spy  scare  is  a  "red  herring" 
to  divert  public  attention  from  inflation?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  I  do,  and  I  will  read 
you  another  statement  on  that,  since  you 
brought  it  up.     yLaughterl 

[Reading]  "In  response  to  written  requests 
from  congressional  groups  for  information 
relating  to  the  employment  of  individuals, 
the  department  or  agency  may  forward  to 
the  committee  all  unclassified  routine  papers, 
such  as  Civil  Service  Form  57,  records  of 
promotion,  efficiency  ratings,  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, etc. 

"No  information  of  any  sort  relating  to 
the  employee's  loyalty,  and  no  investigative 
data  of  any  type,  whether  relating  to  loyalty 
or  other  aspects  of  the  individual's  record, 
shall  be  included  in  the  material  submitted 
to  a  congressional  committee.  If  there  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain  document  or 
group  of  documents  should  be  supplied,  the 

^In  July  and  August  1948  Elizabeth  Bentley, 
Louis  Budenz,  and  Whittaker  Chambers  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  Miss  Bentley  and  Mr.  Budenz  testified 
before  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. During  these  hearings  they  identified  a 
number  of  former  Government  officials  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Their  testimony  is  re- 
corded in  "Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Regarding  Communist  Espio- 
nage in  the  United  States  Government,"  dated 
July-December  1948  (Government  Printing  Office, 
2  vols.,  1474  pp.)  and  in  "Export  Policy  and 
Loyalty  Hearings  Before  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments,"  dated  July-August 
1948  (Government  Printing  Office,  2  vols.,  402  pp.). 
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matter  should  be  referred  to  the  White 
House. 

"No  information  has  been  revealed  by 
these  committees'  investigations  that  has  not 
long  since  been  presented  to  a  Federal  grand 
jury. 

"No  information  has  been  disclosed  in  the 
past  few  days  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees that  has  not  long  been  knov^^n  to 
the  FBI. 

"The  Federal  grand  jury  found  this  infor- 
mation insufficient  to  justify  indictment  of 
the  Federal  employees  involved. 

"All  but  two  of  the  employees  involved 
have  left  the  Federal  Government,  and  these 
two  have  been  placed  on  leave  without  pay 
before  the  congressional  hearings  started. 

"The  public  hearings  now  under  way  are 
serving  no  useful  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  doing  irreparable  harm  to  certain 
people,  seriously  impairing  the  morale  of 
Federal  employees,  and  undermining  pubHc 
confidence  in  the  Government." 

And  they  are  simply  a  "red  herring"  to 
keep  from  doing  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  American  public 
is  entided  to  this  information? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What  information? 

Q.  That  has  been  brought  out  in  these 
investigations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What  useful  purpose  is  it 
serving  when  we  are  having  this  matter 
before  a  grand  jury  where  action  has  to  take 
place,  no  matter  what  this  committee  does? 
They  haven't  revealed  anything  that  every- 
body hasn't  known  all  along,  or  hasn't  been 
presented  to  the  grand  jury.  That  is  where 
it  has  to  be  taken,  in  the  first  place,  if  you 
are  going  to  do  anything  about  it.  They  are 
slandering  a  lot  of  people  that  don't  deserve 
it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  we  use  a  part  of 
the  quote  there,  that  last:  they  are  simply 
a  "red  herring,"  etc.? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Usiug  this  as  a  "red  her- 
ring" to  keep  from  doing  what  they  ought 
to  do. 

Q.  Are  we  going  to  get  copies  of  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  reports  of  the  hear- 
ings yesterday  indicated  that  John  Sullivan 
might  ask  you  with  respect  to  the 
Remington  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the  answer  for 
John  Sullivan. 

Q.  What? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the  answer  for 
John  Sullivan,  right  there. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  they  won't  get  the 
information  on  Remington? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  wiU  get  all  the  infor- 
mation that  they  are  entided  to  on  Reming- 
ton. They  will  not  get  any  confidential 
information  on  him. 

Q.  Why  was  Remington  asked  to  resign 
from  the  Navy? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  anything 
about  that.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  Navy 
about  that.  I  can't  answer  the  question 
because  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  even  know 
he  had  been  asked  to  resign. 

^  On  July  30  Elizabeth  Bentley  testified  before  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 
She  identified  William  W.  Remington,  a  former 
official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  a 
Communist  vi^ho  had  given  secret  data  to  her  when 
she  served  as  a  Soviet  courier. 

On  July  31  Mr.  Remington,  in  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee,  denied  Miss  Bentley's  allegations. 
He  revealed  that  he  had  been  requested  to  resign 
from  the  Naval  Reserve. 

On  August  4  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  L. 
Sullivan  supported  several  admirals  who  refused  to 
testify  on  the  Remington  resignation  because  they 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  administration 
policies. 

The  testimony  of  Miss  Bentley  and  Mr.  Reming- 
ton is  recorded  in  "Export  Policy  and  Loyalty 
Hearings  Before  the  Investigations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,"  dated  July-August  1948  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  2  vols.,  402  pp.). 
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Q.  The  Navy  puts  it  up  to  you,  Mr. 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  haven't  the  infor- 
mation available. 

Q.  You  mean,  Mr.  President,  you  think 
that  both  Senate  and  House  committees 
ought  to  call  a  halt  on  these  investigations 
now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  is  up  to  Con- 
gress.    I  have  said  it  as  plainly  as  I  can. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
imminence  of  the  campaign,  when  will  the 
President  of  Cuba  come  up  on  this  visit? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  don't  know. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you 
bracket  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
in  this  statement  you  just  made  on  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mundt,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Un-American  Committee, 
says  today  that  there  is  now  a  Communist 
spy  ring  operating  in  the  Capital? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It's  in  his  mind,  I  think. 

Q.  If  there  wasn't  ever  anything  to  it, 
why  did  the  FBI  start  the  investigation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  To  be  ou  thc  Safe  side,  of 
course.  They  got  a  lot  of  indictments  on 
these  people  in  New  York,  on  those  that  got 
indicted.^  That  was  the  reason  for  it. 
Everything  has  been  presented  to  the  grand 
jury  that  they  wanted  to  know  about,  and 
if  it  was  possible  to  indict  these  people,  they 
would  have  been  indicted. 


^On  July  20,  1948,  12  high-ranking  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  were  indicted  in  New  York 
City  by  a  special  Federal  grand  jury  that  had  been 
investigating  Communist  activities  for  more  than  a 
year.  All  12  were  accused  of  conspiring  to  violate 
the  Smith  Act,  a  defense  measure  passed  in  June 
1940. 

The  indictment  stated  that  they  had  conspired  "to 
organize  as  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  a  society,  group  or  assembly  of  persons  who 
teach  and  advocate  the  overthrow  and  destruction 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence.  ..." 


[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  received 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  act- 
ing for  the  New  England  Governors,  rela- 
tive to  a  shortage  of  pig  iron  up  there? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havcu't  seeu  it  yet.  I  saw 
in  the  paper  I  was  going  to  receive  it,  though. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  going  back  to  the 
oil  and  fuel  statement,  do  you  know  of  any 
way  the  administration  can  prevent  another 
fuel  crisis  on  the  Atlantic  coast  this  winter, 
without  price  control  legislation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  do  UOt.     I  do  UOt. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet-li- 
censed newspaper  in  Berlin  said  this  morn- 
ing that  General  Clay  was  going  to  be  re- 
placed, and  that  his  successor  would  report 
directly  to  the  State  Department.  Would 
you  comment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   It  isu't  trUC. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  de- 
cided to  appoint  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  anuouuce  it  when- 
ever I  have  the  man  ready. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  3  years  ago,  I 
believe,  you  gave  the  order  for  the  first 
atomic  bomb  to  be  used.  Do  you  still  feel 
hopeful  that  atomic  weapons  will  be 
outlawed  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  I  do.  I  siucerely  hope 
that  they  will  be  outlawed. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
when  there  will  be  a  statement  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Moscow  talks? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  do  uot.  General 
Marshall  and  I  are  having  a  conference 
today. 

Q.  Are  you  hopeful  about  these  talks,  Mr. 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  always  hopeful  for 
peace. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  details  on  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Moscow? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau  give  you  no  details 
whatever.  No  comment  of  any  sort  on  any 
of  these  foreign  questions  at  all,  except  the 
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one  about  General  Clay. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  California  I 
believe  you  said  that  Governor  Warren  was 
a  Democrat  and  didn't  knov^^  it.  Have  you 
changed  your  mind  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  evidently  is  a  thor- 
oughbred Republican.    He  was  nominated 


for  Vice  President.  [Laughter]  I  don't 
think  the  Republican  platform  agrees  with 
his  views,  however. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
second  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August 
5>  1948. 


171     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  the  Settlement  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Labor  Dispute.    August  5,  1948 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  I  am  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  a  labor  dispute  which 
recendy  existed  in  the  bituminous  coal 
industry. 

The  significant  facts  concerning  this  dis- 
pute may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  dispute  involved  the  administration 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  known 
as  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage 
Agreement  of  1947,  which  was  signed  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
certain  coal  operators  and  associations.  The 
dispute  grew  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
union  with  the  failure  of  the  trustees  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund,  established  by  the 
Agreement,  to  begin  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits. In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  the  union  had  appointed  Mr. 
John  L.  Lewis  as  trustee  of  the  Fund,  the 
operators  had  appointed  Mr.  Ezra  Van  Horn, 
and  these  two  had  selected  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Murray  as  the  third  trustee.  The  trustees 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan  for 
the  amount  of  benefits  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Fund  or  the  eligibility  of  miners  for  such 
benefits.  Mr.  Murray  therefore  resigned 
from  his  office  as  trustee.  The  continued 
failure  to  begin  payment  from  the  Fund 
resulted  in  a  work  stoppage. 


On  March  23,  1948,  I  signed  Executive 
Order  9939,  creating  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
pursuant  to  Section  206  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  I  requested  the 
Board  to  report  to  me  on  or  before  April  5, 
1948.  The  Board  held  public  hearings  on 
March  26,  29  and  30,  and  filed  its  first 
report  with  me  on  March  31,  1948.  That 
report  advised  me  fully  of  the  facts  of  the 
dispute  and  indicated  that  the  stoppage  had 
"precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  industry  and  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole."  A  copy  of  that 
report  is  attached. 

I  therefore  requested  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  208  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  to  petition  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
an  injunction.  An  injunction  was  granted 
by  Justice  T.  Alan  Goldsborough  of  that 
Court  on  April  3,  1948.  It  restrained  the 
union  from  continuing  the  strike  which  the 
court  then  found  was  in  existence,  ordered 
the  union  to  instruct  all  members  to  return 
to  their  employment,  and  further  ordered 
the  union  and  the  operators  to  bargain 
collectively. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  injunction 
on  April  3,  1948,  there  was  a  gradual  return 
of  miners  to  work.  Compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  injunction  and  substan- 
tially normal  production  in  the  bituminous 
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coal  mines  was  obtained  on  or  about  April 
26, 1948. 

Soon  after  the  issuance  of  the  injunction 
of  April  3,  1948,  the  Honorable  Styles 
Bridges  was  selected  by  the  two  remaining 
trustees  as  the  new  third  trustee  under  the 
Agreement.  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
as  trustees,  approved  a  plan  for  beginning 
payment  of  benefits  under  the  Fund.  Mr. 
Van  Horn  withheld  his  approval  and 
challenged  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  trustees  in  a  proceeding 
instituted  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
June  23,  1948,  Justice  Goldsborough  dis- 
missed the  complaint  filed  by  Mr.  Van  Horn 
and  held  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bridges  and 
Mr.  Lewis  for  beginning  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  the  Fund  was  legal. 

As  a  result  of  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute over  the  Fund,  the  Attorney  General, 
pursuant  to  Section  209  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  requested  the  Court 
to  discharge  the  injunction.  The  injunction 
was  discharged  on  June  23,  1948. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  was  reconvened 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  injunction, 
pursuant  to  Section  210  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  and  submitted  its 
final  report  to  me  on  June  26,  1948.  A  copy 
of  the  report  is  attached. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  dispute  is  dis- 


tinct from  that  with  respect  to  which  I 
created  a  Board  of  Inquiry  on  June  19,  1948, 
by  Executive  Order  9970,  and  which  made 
its  report  to  me  on  June  24,  1948.  That 
Board  was  created  because  of  the  imminent 
expiration  of  the  1947  contract  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  bituminous  coal  operators,  and  the  con- 
sequent threat  of  a  stoppage  of  work.  A 
new  contract  covering  most  of  the  industry 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  old  contract  and  no  in- 
junction was  sought.  A  new  contract  for 
the  remainder  of  the  industry  was  subse- 
quently negotiated.  Since  the  report  of  the 
second  Board  contains  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  entire  chain  of  events  concern- 
ing both  disputes,  a  copy  of  its  report  is  at- 
tached to  this  message  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Congress. 

Harry  S.   Truman 

note:  In  its  report  of  March  31,  the  first  Board  of 
Inquiry,  created  by  Executive  Order  9939,  found 
that  the  union  had  induced  the  miners  to  stop 
work  and  that  the  stoppage  was  not  an  independent 
action  by  miners  acting  individually. 

On  June  26  the  second  Board,  created  by  Execu- 
tive Order  9970,  reported  that  the  threat  of  a  coal 
strike  had  been  averted  due  to  the  settlement  reached 
on  June  24. 

The  reports  were  made  public  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

Executive  Orders  9939  and  9970  are  printed  in 
title  3  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (1943- 
1948  Comp.,  pp.  695,  709). 


172    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Approving  the 
Housing  Act.    August  lo,  1948 


I  HAVE  today  given  my  approval  to  H.R. 
6959,  the  so-called  "Housing  Act  of  1948." 
When  I  addressed  the  special  session  on 
July  27,  1948, 1  strongly  urged  the  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  S.  ^66,  the  comprehen- 
sive   Taft-EUender-Wagner    housing    bill, 


which  had  passed  the  Senate  on  April  22, 
1948.  The  Congress  has  instead  passed  an 
emasculated  housing  bill,  w^hich  fails  to  in- 
clude several  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill. 
Because  the  bill  v^hich  w^as  passed  will  be 
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of  some  help  in  meeting  the  critical  housing 
shortage,  I  am  giving  it  my  approval;  but 
the  people  of  this  country  should  under- 
stand clearly  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
legislation  v^hich  could  and  should  have  been 
enacted. 

The  nev^  bill  fails  to  make  any  provision 
for  low-rent  public  housing.  It  fails  to  make 
any  provision  for  slum  clearance  and  urban 
redevelopment.  It  fails  to  include  any  pro- 
vision for  special  aids  for  farm  housing. 
It  includes  only  limited  provision  for  re- 
search to  bring  down  building  costs. 

In  short,  the  Congress  in  enacting  this  bill 
has  deliberately  neglected  those  large  groups 
of  our  people  most  in  need  of  adequate  hous- 
ing— the  people  who  are  forced  to  live  in 
disgraceful  urban  and  rural  slums. 

The  most  astonishing  part  of  the  process 
by  which  this  result  was  achieved  is  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  never  permitted  to  consider  and  vote 
on    the   Taft-EUender- Wagner    bill.    Even 


though  all  the  main  provisions  of  that  bill 
were  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  Re- 
publican leaders  refused  to  let  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House  consider  it. 

The  record  shows  clearly  where  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  for  this  denial  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  As  the  Republican  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Friday,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives "have  been  denied  by  their  House 
leadership  the  right  to  vote  on  the  Taft- 
Ellender- Wagner  bill." 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me,  as  it 
will  be  to  millions  of  ill-housed  families, 
that  a  measure  which  would  have  helped 
to  provide  them  with  decent  housing  has 
been  blocked  by  the  Republican  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  6959  is  Public  Law  901, 
80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1268). 

For  the  President's  statement  upon  signing  the 
Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1948,  see  Item  58. 


173     Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Resolution 

Authorizing  Loan  for  the  Construction  of  United  Nations 
Headquarters.    August  ii,  1948 


IT  IS  w^ith  great  pleasure  that  I  have  signed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  212,  authorizing  an 
interest-free  loan  of  $65  million  to  the 
United  Nations  for  construction  of  its  head- 
quarters in  New^  York.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  immediate  advance  of  $25 
million  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration; this  v^ill  enable  the  United  Nations 
to  start  construction  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  Congress 
has  now  completed  action  on  this  important 
measure. 

At  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  on  October  23,  1946, 


in  New  York,  I  said: 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  regardless  of  party,  sup- 
port the  United  Nations. 

"They  are  resolved  that  the  United  States, 
to  the  full  limit  of  its  strength,  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world." 

The  loan  demonstrates  our  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  and  expresses 
the  welcome  which  that  organization  finds 
within  our  country.  Moreover,  it  is  another 
example  of  the  solidarity  of  the  American 
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people  in  behalf  of  our  national  policy  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  security  for  which 
it  stands. 


note:  As  enacted,  the  joint  resolution  is  Public  Law 
903,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1286). 

For  the  President's  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  October  23, 
1946,  see  1946  volume,  this  series.  Item  236. 


174    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  12,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  uo  Statements  for  you 
today,  but  I  will  try  my  best  to  answer 
questions,  if  you  have  any. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any  ob- 
servations to  make  on  the  record  of  the 
special  session? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  my  observations  are 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  a  poor  result  that  we 
got.^  I  think  more  action  could  very  well 
have  been  taken.  There  were  instances 
when  committees  refused  even  to  meet  to 
hear  the  administration's  views  on  the  sub- 
jects on  which  we  asked  them  to  act.  On 
those  things  that  they  did  act  upon,  it  didn't 
take  them  very  long.  I  think  it  took  40 
minutes  to  pass  the  appropriation  for  the — 
authorization  for  the  United  Nations  loan; 
and  it  didn't  take  them  very  long  to  take 
the  emasculated  housing  bill  out,  when  they 
wanted  to  act.  And  the  educational  bill,  and 
the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill — the  housing 
bill  that  I  asked  for — were  both  in  the  same 
shape  as  the  U.N.  loan  was.  And  I  think 
they  could  have  taken  a  great  many  more 
actions,  very  easily,  and  in  just  as  short  a 
time,  if  they  had  been  so  inclined. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  "do-nothing" 
session,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  would  say  it  was  entirely 
a  "do-nothing"  session.   I  think  that's  a  good 


^On  August  12  the  White  House  released  a  sum- 
mary of  action  taken  by  the  special  session  in  response 
to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  July  27  (see  note  to  Item  165). 


name  for  the  8oth  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  hold  Governor 
Dewey  responsible  for  the  record  of  the  80th 
Congress  in  the  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment  on 
that. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Congressman 
Mundt,  commenting  on  your  statement  that 
the  red  investigation  was  nothing  but  a  "red 
herring,"  ^  told  a  radio  audience  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  committee's  work  will  make 
you  eat  your  statement  word  by  word. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  General  Eisenhower  didn't 
think  so.  General  Eisenhower  didn't  think 
so. 

Q.  You  still  think  it's  a  "red  herring," 
sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  I  do.  The  first — the 
strongest  type  you  can  smell. 

[3-]  Q*  Can  you  tell  us,  sir,  when  Selec- 
tive Service  inductions  will  begin? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  haven't  been  in- 
formed yet.  The  machinery  hasn't  been 
completely  set  up.  I  will  let  you  know 
whenever  the  time  is  ready. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  are  considering 
permitting  women  to  serve  on  draft  boards, 
in  some  cases,  as  has  been  suggested? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haven't  given  it  any  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  recendy,  the  Im- 
migration Service  ordered  the  deportation  of 

^See  Item  170   [4]. 
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24  nationals  of  Baltic  countries  who  landed 
in  Boston  last  month. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  are  mistaken  about 
that.  They  haven't  been  ordered  to  be  de- 
ported, and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
treat  them  just  like  those  that  landed  down 
in  Florida.^  This  is  different  from  the  one 
in  Florida.  And  Congressman  Kennedy  of 
Boston  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  these  peo- 
ple to  stay.  Of  course,  the  Congress  didn't 
get  to  act  on  it.  The  Attorney  General  and 
the  Immigration  Service  are  doing  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  to  keep  these  people 
in  the  country. 

Q.  The  problem  is  whether  they  will  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  this  country? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  cau't  auswer  that 
until  we  have  all  the  facts.  But  there  is  no 
order  of  deportation  being  asked,  and  there 
won't  be  one  in  the  immediate  future. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
about  your  conference  tonight  with  political 
leaders  ?  I  should  say  there  is  a  report  that 
you  are  conferring  tonight  with  some  party 
leaders. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  Conferring  tonight 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  some  of  the  men  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  White  House  and  the 
National  Committee,  and  with  Senator 
Barkley. 

Q.  That  is  tonight? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  touight,  yes. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to 
North  Carolina  next  week  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  comment 
on  the  decision  of  Maurice  Tobin  to  accept 
the  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Labor? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  vcry  happy  that  he 
accepted.  He  will  make  a  good  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

[8.]     Q.  Do  you  have  any  travel  plans 

^See  1946  volume,  this  series,  Items  239  and  246. 


between  now  and  Labor  Day? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  haVCu't. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  in  town? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  will  probably  go 
out  of  town  on  the  ship  down  the  Potomac 
River  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  next 
week,  if  everything  holds  together,  and  get 
a  little  sleep. 

Q.  Other  than  this  cruise  on  the  Potomac, 
do  you  plan  anything? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  after  September  ist,  do 
you  intend  to  go  back  to  the  Caribbean? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No.     No,  I  do  UOt. 

Q.  Will  you  go  to  Detroit,  or  isn't  that 
known  yet,  on  Labor  Day  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  uot  ready  to  make 
the  announcement  on  that.  It  is  being  con- 
sidered. I  will  make  the  announcement  on 
it  very  shortly. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  Republi- 
cans have  charged  that  the  increase  in  Fed- 
eral Government  payrolls  since  January  has 
been  about  15,000  monthly,  due  to  election 
year.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that, 
or  is  there  any? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  it.  That  increase  was  brought 
about,  I  think  you  will  find,  due  to  the 
European  recovery  program,  and  also  I  know 
of  no  appointments  on  that  setup  except 
those  necessitated  by  Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn't 
make  any  of  them,  rest  assured  on  that. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know 
when  Mr.  Tobin  is  to  take  his  oath? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  wiU  be  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock,  and  I  think 
he  will  take  his  oath  immediately  after  that. 

[11.]  Q.  Is  it  possible  yet,  Mr.  President, 
to  give  any  estimate  of  the  progress  or  lack 
of  progress  on  the  Moscow  talks? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  it  isn't. 

[12.]  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  at  all 
about  your  campaign  plans,  Mr.  President? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  When  I  get  ready  to 
release  them,  I  will  give  them  to  you  so  as 
to  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  pack  your  bags 
and  everything. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us  v^hy 
you  might  make  a  Labor  Day  appearance 
in  Detroit  rather  than  somewhere  else?  I 
mean,  why — particularly  being 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  will  auswer  that 
question  when  I  decide  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement that  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Alex  M.  Campbell  about 
to  be  appointed  Assistant  Attorney  General? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  hadn't  heard  about  it. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Taft 
said  it  looks  like  prices  are  going  to  level 
off  from  now  on.    Do  you  agree  with  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  Mr.  Taft  is  a  good 
prophet.    I  don't  agree  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  prices  will  level  off  soon 
then? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  Ict's  Wait  and  see. 
Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine  on  that 
subject.  It  has  been  the  case  ever  since 
price  controls  were  taken  off.  I  hear  every 
week  that  prices  are  going  to  level  off.  They 
are  leveling  off  at  a  little  higher  level  every 
week. 

Q.  Do  you  think  prices  will  come  down 


under  this  anti-inflation  bill? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No,  I  do  UOt. 

Q.  Have  you  decided  on  the  action  you 
are  going  to  take  on  the  anti-inflation  bill? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  When  it  comes  before  me, 
I  will  let  you  know.  It  isn't  on  my  desk 
as  yet. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  big  crops 
will  have,  Mr.  President,  on  prices? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  A  big  crop  wiU  be  a  help 
in  the  food  situation,  a  very  decided  help — 
I  hope.  But  it  will  take  some  time  for  that 
to  take  effect.  You  see,  these  crops  aren't 
even  gathered  yet,  except  the  wheat  crop. 
The  corn  crop  is  yet  to  be  gathered,  and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  we  will  know 
what  effect  that  will  have  on  the  situation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  answer  to 
those  who  say  it  is  not  consistent  to  have  a 
program  to  support  prices,  and  a  program 
to  reduce  or  control  them? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  what  their 
system  of  philosophy  is.  It  isn't  mine,  you 
can  rest  assured  on  that. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman*s  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
third  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  August  12, 
1948. 


175    Statement  by  the  President:  The  Midyear  Review  of  the  Budget. 
August  15,  1948 

originally  transmitted  to  the  Congress  last 
January.  This  review,  therefore,  gives  the 
American  people  a  factual  report  on  the  re- 
vised costs  of  these  policies  and  programs 
and  a  reappraisal  of  our  fiscal  position.  It 
reflects  the  effect  upon  the  Budget  of  subse- 
quent amendments  which  I  have  proposed, 
of  actions  taken  by  the  Congress,  and  of 
changes  in  conditions   both  at   home  and 


INTRODUCTION 

I  am  issuing  today  my  regular  midyear  re- 
view of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Budget  expresses  in  dollar 
terms  the  policies  and  programs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  review  sets  forth  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949,  since  it  was 
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abroad. 

The  outstanding  facts  shown  by  this  re- 
view are  as  follows: 

1.  Budget  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  are  now  estimated  at  $42.2  billion — 
substantially  higher  than  was  estimated  in 
January — largely  because  of  increases  in  the 
national  defense  program,  increased  benefits 
for  veterans,  and  increased  tax  refunds. 

2.  The  tax  reduction  enacted  in  April  will 
cause  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  be 
substantially  lower  than  was  estimated  in 
January.  Budget  receipts  are  now  estimated 
at  $40.7  billion. 

3.  As  a  result,  an  operating  deficit  of  1 1.5 
billion  is  now  anticipated  for  1949,  compared 
with  the  record  surplus  of  $8.4  billion  in 
1948.  This  sharp  reversal  eliminates  one  of 
the  principal  forces  that  have  been  restrain- 
ing further  inflation. 

4.  The  public  debt  was  reduced  by  $6  bil- 
lion in  1948.  Present  estimates  indicate  that 
no  further  reduction  in  the  total  debt  will 
be  possible  in  1949. 

5.  As  we  look  ahead  it  is  clear  that  our 
national  and  international  responsibilities 
make  impossible  any  sharp  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  1950 — indeed  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  be  some  increase.  It 
is   plain,   therefore,   that   the   ill-timed   tax 


reduction  of  last  spring  has  left  the  Govern- 
ment facing  a  period  of  deficit  financing. 

PART   I.   SUMMARY 

Budget  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  are 
now  estimated  at  $40.7  billion,  $3.7  billion 
less  than  was  estimated  last  January.  This 
lower  estimate  of  receipts  reflects  the  impact 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948.  It  assumes  a 
continuation  throughout  the  fiscal  year  of 
approximately  the  present  level  of  incomes. 

Budget  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
$42.2  billion,  an  increase  of  $2.6  billion 
above  the  estimate  made  in  January. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  an  operat- 
ing deficit  of  $1.5  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949  is  indicated.  However,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  required  the  transfer  of  $3 
billion  of  the  1948  surplus  to  pay  part  of  the 
1949  expenditures  under  that  Act.  This 
results  in  an  adjusted  surplus  of  $1.5  billion 
for  1949. 

During  the  past  3  years  I  have  repeatedly 
taken  action  to  enforce  sound  and  prudent 
management  of  our  fiscal  affairs,  in  order 
to  curb  inflationary  pressures,  to  safeguard 
our  financial  position,  and  to  permit  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  enter  the  fiscal  year 


Table  i.  Budget  Totals 

[In  millions] 

ig4g  estimated 

Budget       Revision 
1947  J  94^  January        August 

actual  actual  ^948  ^94^ 

Receipts  ^    $43,  050  $44,  486  $44,  402  $40,  658 

Expenditures  ^    42,  296  36,  066  39,  594  42,  203 

Surplus  (+)  or  Deficit  (— ) +754  +8,  419  -f  4,  808  — i,  545 

Adjustment  for  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  Trust  Fund.          — 3,  000         -}-3,  000 

Adjusted  Surplus +5, 419         -{-i,  455 

^Budget  receipts  and  expenditures  in  this  review  exclude  payments  into  the  Treasury  by  wholly-owned 
Government  corporations  for  retirement  of  capital  stock  or  for  dividends.  Such  transactions,  previously  in- 
cluded in  Budget  totals,  simply  inflate  both  receipts  and  expenditures  by  equal  amounts.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent operating  costs,  nor  do  they  affect  the  size  of  the  Budget  surplus  or  deficit. 
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1949  we  can  foresee  only  a  "paper"  surplus 
of  f  1.5  billion.  This  should  be  a  sobering 
thought  for  all  of  us.  Such  a  surplus — even 
if  it  were  real,  rather  than  produced  merely 
by  a  bookkeeping  shift  from  one  year  to 
another — would  provide  a  financial  margin 
far  too  small  in  view  of  present-day  uncer- 
tainties and  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
debt  during  periods  of  prosperity. 

In  the  message  accompanying  the  1949 
Budget  I  stated  that  the  Budget  "demon- 
strates alike  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  our 
international  position  and  our  concern  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  domestic  econ- 
omy." I  also  pointed  out  that  "our  Budget 
must  remain  high  until  we  have  met  our 
international  responsibilities  and  can  see  the 
way  clear  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
world." 

Events  of  the  past  6  months  have  added 
emphasis  to  these  facts.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  reexamine  our  requirements  for 
national  defense.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  Government,  like  the  private  citizen, 
has  had  to  meet  rising  prices.  In  an  effort 
to  keep  benefits,  services  and  salaries  in  step 
with  the  mounting  cost  of  living,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  increases  in  veterans'  pen- 
sions, other  veterans'  benefits,  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance.  Federal  salary 
scales,  and  other  programs. 

Events  of  the  last  6  months  have  also 
emphasized  that  we  cannot  plan  our  fiscal 
policy  on  the  basis  of  a  single  year  only. 
Programs  already  authorized  for  the  Na- 
tional Military  Establishment  will  require 
a  higher  level  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950.  Expenditures  for  the  European 
recovery  program  will  reach  their  peak  in 
the  same  year.  These  increases  cannot  be 
met  next  year  by  the  convenient  bookkeep- 
ing device  of  a  $3  billion  transfer. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1948,  the  debt  was 
reduced  from  $258  billion  to  $252  billion. 
On  the  basis  of  present  estimates  no  further 


debt  reduction  can  be  achieved  this  year. 
Indeed,  as  long  as  the  present  fiscal  outlook 
prevails,  we  may  face  an  expanding  debt — 
even  in  a  period  of  high  national  income 
when  financial  prudence  clearly  would 
dictate  continuing  debt  retirement. 

It  is  possible  that  further  inflationary 
developments  may  produce  higher  revenues 
than  those  now  estimated — revenues  might 
even  rise  above  expenditures.  Even  if  this 
should  prove  true,  however,  it  is  hardly 
sound  fiscal  policy  to  rely  on  inflation  as  a 
method  of  balancing  the  Budget. 

To  cut  Government  revenues  in  the  face 
of  expanding  national  and  international  re- 
quirements, and  at  a  time  of  increasing  in- 
flationary pressures,  was  obviously  a  grave 


Appropriations  and  other  authorizations 

In  this  review  prospective  Government 
outgo  has  so  far  been  expressed  in  terms  of 
estimated  expenditures.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  consider  the  appropriations  and  other  au- 
thorizations enacted  by  the  Congress,  which 
permit  Government  agencies  to  incur  obli- 
gations. Expenditures  occur  when  obliga- 
tions are  paid;  they  do  not  necessarily  coin- 
cide with  Congressional  authorizations  in 
any  given  fiscal  year. 

The  8oth  Congress  in  its  second  session 
reduced  annual  definite  appropriations,  re- 
lating to  both  the  fiscal  years  1948  and  1949, 
by  $2.7  billion  below  the  amount  which  I 
submitted.  For  several  reasons,  however, 
this  figure  does  not  realistically  reflect  the 
results  of  Congressional  actions.  It  relates 
to  only  one  segment  of  the  budgetary  actions 
of  the  session.  It  ignores  types  of  authoriza- 
tions other  than  appropriations,  such  as  loan 
and  contract  authorizations,  which  the  Con- 
gress increased  more  than  $1  billion  over  my 
recommendations.  It  does  not  allow,  of 
course,  for  the  supplemental  appropriations 
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for  1949  which  will  be  required  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

A  better  perspective  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following: 

I  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  specific 
requests  for  appropriations  and  other  forms 
of  authorizations  totaling  $36.3  billion. 
Congressional  enactments  to  date,  together 
with  permanent  appropriations,  amount  to 
$34.6  billion,  or  I1.7  billion  less  than  re- 
quested. These  Congressional  reductions  in 
authorizations  will  have  to  be  restored  for 
some  items,  such  as  veterans'  allowances  and 
postal  expenditures.  Furthermore,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  appropriations  to  carry 
out  several  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for 
which  it  made  no  financial  provision — such 
as  the  increases  in  Federal  employees'  salaries 
and  veterans'  pensions.  Finally,  a  number 
of  programs,  such  as  international  aid,  will 
require  additional  appropriations.  In  all, 
it  is  now  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary 


later  this  year  to  request  $3.6  billion  as  sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

PART   II.      MAJOR   CHANGES    IN   EXPENDITURES 
BY  FUNCTION 

Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  are 
now  expected  to  be  $2.6  billion  higher  than 
they  were  in  the  January  Budget. 

Major  changes  in  expenditure  estimates 
since  January  include: 

An  enlarged  national  defense  program, 
including  expanded  air  strength  and  in- 
creases in  military  personnel,  with  added 
expenditures  in  1949  of  $1.1  billion.  This 
takes  into  account  a  reduction  of  $400  mil- 
lion resulting  from  failure  to  enact  a  uni- 
versal training  program. 

Higher  readjustment  benefits  and  pensions 
for  veterans,  which  will  increase  expendi- 
tures for  veterans'  programs  by  $689  million. 

Increased  tax  refunds  amounting  to  $799 


Table  2.  Budget  Expenditures 
[  In  millions  ] 


Function 

National  defense 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Veterans*  services  and  benefits 

Social  welfare,  health,  and  security 

Housing  and  community  facilities 

Education  and  general  research 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources 

Natural  resources 

Transportation  and  communication 

Finance,  commerce,  and  industry 

Labor   

General  government 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Refunds  of  receipts 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

Adjustment  to  Daily  Treasury  Statement 

Total  Budget  expenditures 36,  066 

Note:  Detailed  figures  do  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


BY  Function 

J 949  estimated 

1948 
actual 

$10,648 

Budget 
January 

1948 
$11,025 

Revision 
August 

1948 
$12, 140 

Net 

change 

+$1,115 

4.745 

7,009 

7,  010 

+  1 

6,563 

6, 102 

6,791 

+689 

1,946 

2,  027 

2,  009 

-18 

96 

38 

327 

+289 

73 

387 

86 

—301 

687 

838 

868 

+30 

1,095 

1,625 

1,586 

—39 

I,  269 

I,  646 

1,835 

+  189 

95 

185 

77 

—  108 

97 

116 

98 

-18 

1,390 

1,157 

1,187 

+30 

5,211 

5,250 

5,300 

+50 

2,309 

1,990 

2,789 

+799 

200 

TOO 

—  lOO 

-158 

39, 594        42, 203       +2, 609 
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million,  resulting  chiefly  from  the  new  tax 
law. 

Larger  mortgage  purchases,  which  will  in- 
crease expenditures  for  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities  by  $289  million. 

There  have  also  been  some  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  1949  Budget  since  it  was  trans- 
mitted last  January.  In  large  measure, 
these  result  from  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, such  as  Federal  aid  to  education, 
and  for  which  estimates  of  expenditures 
were  included  in  the  January  Budget. 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  which  fol- 
low are  based  not  only  on  appropriations 
and  authorizations  already  enacted,  but  also 
upon  anticipated  supplemental  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  submit  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

National  defense 

Expenditures  for  national  defense  are  now 
estimated  at  $12.1  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  an  increase  of  $1.1  billion  above  the 
January  estimate  and  $1.5  billion  above  the 
amount  spent  in  1948.  The  increase  since 
the  Budget  was  transmitted  in  January  re- 
flects the  initial  impact  upon  Budget  expend- 
itures of  the  expanded  military  program 
enacted  last  spring. 

Within  the  total  of  $12.1  billion  in  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  the  national  defense 
program,  $4.8  billion,  or  40  percent,  will  be 
spent  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary personnel. 

Expenditures  in  other  defense  categories 
for  fiscal  1949  are  projected  at  an  increased 
rate  over  1948.  Payments  for  aircraft  pro- 
curement in  1949  will  increase  by  I520  mil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $1.3  billion.  Expenditures 
for  procurement  of  ordnance  and  other 
equipment  and  supplies  are  also  expected  to 
rise.  Payments  for  strategic  materials  for 
the  stockpiling  program  are  estimated  to 


increase  from  $84  million  in  1948  to  I300 
million  this  fiscal  year. 

Increased  authorizations  for  1949  will  re- 
sult in  still  higher  expenditures  in  1950. 
The  trend  of  expenditures  beyond  1949  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  enacted  amount  to 
$14.3  billion — including  $2.9  billion  made 
available  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  This 
compares  with  my  recommendation  of  $10.9 
billion  in  the  January  Budget  plus  more  than 
$3.8  billion  of  increased  recommendations 
which  I  submitted  during  the  spring  to  meet 
our  changed  security  requirements  in  the 
light  of  world  conditions.  Thus  there  was 
a  net  reduction  of  $400  million  below  my 
recommended  authorizations. 

The  Congress  made  certain  revisions  and 
changes  in  my  recommendations,  resulting 
in  a  net  increase  of  f  no  million.  Increases 
of  $880  million  were  authorized,  above  my 
recommendations,  principally  for  aircraft 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force.  New  au- 
thority enacted  for  other  military  programs 
was  $770  million  less  than  I  requested. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  review  omits 
appropriations  of  I500  million  tentatively 
included  in  the  January  estimates  for  the 
proposed  universal  training  program,  which 
was  not  enacted.  However,  a  new  program 
for  training  161,000  18-year-old  voluntary 
enlistees  was  enacted  and  authority  granted 
to  cover  initial  expenses  from  the  appropria- 
tions already  made  for  the  National  Military 
Establishment.  Whether  or  not  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  this  new  program 
will  be  necessary  can  only  be  determined  by 
later  reviews  of  the  military  program. 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Expenditures  for  international  aid  pro- 
grams are  now  estimated  at  $7  billion,  the 
same  as  in  January.  Actual  expenditures  in 
1948  were  $4.7  billion. 
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More  than  half  of  all  international  expend- 
itures in  the  fiscal  year  1949  will  be  re- 
quired for  aid  to  Europe  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act.  In  January,  expenditures 
for  this  program  were  estimated  at  $4  bil- 
lion for  1949;  they  are  now  estimated  at  $3.8 
billion.  This  downward  revision  results 
largely  from  the  Congressional  reduction  of 
the  initial  appropriation  by  $245  million. 

Expenditures  for  Greek-Turkish  aid  in 
1949  are  now  projected  at  $385  miUion,  $181 
million  above  the  January  Budget,  largely 
due  to  shipments  and  payments  delayed 
from  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  aid  to  China 
in  1949  have  been  revised  upward,  from 
$240  million  to  $359  million,  to  reflect  the 
increased  program  enacted  since  last 
January. 

Expenditures  under  the  Army's  program 
for  relief  and  reconstruction  in  the  occupied 
areas  are  now  expected  to  total  $1,280  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $70  million  since  Jan- 
uary. This  decline  is  mainly  in  the  recon- 
struction portion  of  the  program. 

Although  the  Congress  reduced  the  recom- 
mended authorization  for  the  European  aid 
program  by  $1.5  billion,  it  provided  that  on 
recommendation  by  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administrator  and  with  my  approval, 
the  funds  appropriated  could  be  fully  obli- 
gated by  April  2,  1949.  To  permit  this  pro- 
gram to  go  forward  without  interruption 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year, 
additional  authority  and  appropriations  will 
probably  be  necessary.  I  am  therefore  in- 
cluding in  this  review  a  tentative  estimate 
of  $1.5  billion  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. Its  enactment  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  expenditures  until  the  fiscal 
year  1950. 

Veterans'  services  and  benefits 

Expenditures  for  veterans'  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1949  are  now  estimated  at 


nearly  $6.8  billion.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$689  million  over  the  January  estimate  and 
is  $228  million  more  than  was  actually  spent 
in  the  fiscal  year  1948. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  expenditures  will 
be  direct  cash  payments  in  the  form  of  pen- 
sions and  readjustment  benefits,  including 
education  and  training  benefits. 

Expenditures  for  readjustment  benefits  are 
now  estimated  at  $3.2  billion  in  fiscal  1949 — 
nearly  $600  milUon  higher  than  in  January. 
Most  of  the  increase  results  from  new  laws 
providing  increased  subsistence  allowances 
in  the  educational  program  and  more  liberal 
allowances  for  on-the-job  trainees  which  will 
add  expenditures  of  about  $550  million. 
Furthermore,  expenditures  will  be  increased 
because  of  bigger  enrollments  in  the  edu- 
cation and  job-training  programs  and  higher 
per  capita  tuition  costs.  On  the  other  hand, 
newly  enacted  limitations  on  avocational  and 
recreational  training  will  result  in  estimated 
savings  of  $100  million. 

Expenditures  for  veterans'  pensions,  in- 
cluding subsistence  allowances  for  disabled 
trainees,  are  now  estimated  at  nearly  $2.2 
biUion  in  fiscal  1949.  New  laws  provide 
higher  compensation  for  dependents  of  de- 
ceased veterans  and  for  dependents  of  veter- 
ans with  major  disabilities.  These  will  add 
an  estimated  $100  million  of  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949,  and  larger  ex- 
penditures in  future  years. 

Two  other  major  revisions  are  also  made 
in  expenditure  estimates  for  the  veterans' 
program.  Additional  transfers  to  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  trust  fund  re- 
quired by  a  revaluation  of  the  Government's 
liabilities  for  war  risk  cases  probably  will  re- 
quire $200  million  more  than  was  estimated 
in  January.  The  lag  in  construction  of  vet- 
erans' hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities, 
however,  results  in  an  almost  equal  reduc- 
tion in  estimated  expenditures  for  1949. 

Supplemental  appropriations  of  $942  mil- 
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lion  for  veterans'  programs  are  now  antici- 
pated for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
1949  to  restore  necessary  amounts  eliminated 
by  the  Congress  and  to  cover  the  higher 
expenditures  required  by  new  laws  and  in- 
creased program  needs. 

Social  welfare,  health,  and  security 

For  the  fiscal  year  1949,  expenditures  for 
social  welfare,  health,  and  security  are  now 
estimated  at  $2  billion,  approximately  the 
same  as  in  the  January  Budget. 

The  Budget  estimates  last  January,  how- 
ever, included  expenditures  for  putting  into 
effect  proposed  legislation  to  provide  a  much 
more  adequate  program,  with  greater  em- 
phasis on  contributory  social  insurance.  In- 
stead, the  Congress  enacted,  over  my  vetoes, 
revisions  which  narrowed  the  coverage  and 
thereby  weakened  the  system  of  old-age  and 
survivors'  insurance. 

Because  the  existing  temporary  provisions 
governing  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance were  liberalized,  the  revised  ex- 
penditure estimates  assume  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $120  million  to  provide 
these  larger  grants  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  transfers  to  the 
railroad  retirement  trust  account  do  not  in- 
clude $175  million  which  would  be  required 
under  present  law  during  1949  or  1950  to 
cover  the  military  service  credits  earned  by 
railroad  employees.  Good  budgeting  re- 
quires that  this  law  be  changed,  so  that 
these  transfers  may  be  made  annually  on 
the  basis  of  claims  actually  approved  as 
workers  retire  in  the  years  ahead,  rather 
than  on  a  conjectural,  lump-sum  basis,  esti- 
mated far  in  advance,  as  the  law  now 
requires. 

Housing  and  community  facilities 

Expenditures  for  housing  and  community 
facilities  in  1949,  which  were  estimated  at 
$38  million  last  January,  are  now  estimated 


at  $327  million.  Purchases  of  guaranteed 
housing  mortgages  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (a  subsidiary  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation)  are  ex- 
pected to  be  roughly  $300  million,  partly  to 
meet  commitments  to  purchase  mortgages 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  partly  under  new  legislation  au- 
thorizing purchases  of  mortgages  guaran- 
teed by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
actual  amount  of  mortgage  purchases  will 
depend  on  developments  in  the  housing  and 
mortgage  markets  which  cannot  be  accu- 
rately predicted  now. 

The  Congress  failed  to  enact  major  ele- 
ments of  the  comprehensive  housing  pro- 
gram which  I  recommended  and  did  not 
accept  my  recommendation  to  revive  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  to  make 
advances  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  planning  of  their  public  works.  This 
reduces  expenditure  estimates  by  $44  million. 

Education  and  general  research 

Expenditures  for  education  and  general 
research  in  fiscal  1949  are  now  estimated 
at  $86  million — $301  million  less  than  in  the 
January  Budget.  This  results  primarily  from 
Congressional  failure  to  provide  general  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  An  estimated  expenditure  of 
$290  million  was  included  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  January  Budget.  The  Congress 
also  did  not  establish  a  national  science 
foundation,  which  had  been  expected  to 
spend  $5  million  this  year. 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources 

Programs  to  promote  agriculture  and  con- 
serve and  develop  our  agricultural  resources 
will  require  expenditures  of  $868  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949,  $30  million  more  than 
the  January  estimate. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  more  flexible  price 
support  program,  such  as  I  recommended, 
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but  postponed  its  effective  date.  This  post- 
ponement will  result  in  increased  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  1949  above  those 
estimated  in  January.  This  increase  will  be 
offset,  how^ever,  by  larger  repayments  on 
commodity  loans  than  w^ere  previously  an- 
ticipated. Increases  in  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  coupled 
with  decreases  in  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  some  agricultural  commodities,  such  as 
wheat,  cotton  and  potatoes,  have  narrowed 
or  eliminated  the  margin  between  market 
prices  and  minimum  support  levels.  Under 
these  circumstances,  expenditure  estimates 
in  this  field  must  be  regarded  as  tentative. 
Increased  authorizations  for  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  loans,  and  higher 
conservation  and  use  payments  authorized 
for  the  1949  crop  year,  will  not  materially 
affect  expenditures  until  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Natural  resources 

The  revised  estimate  of  $1.6  billion  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  during  the  fiscal  year  1949 
is  $39  million  below  the  January  estimate 
and  $491  million  above  the  1948  level. 
Almost  90  percent  of  all  expenditures  for 
natural  resources  in  1949  will  be  devoted  to 
atomic  energy,  flood  control,  reclamation  and 
power. 

Expenditures  for  the  development  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  are  estimated  to 
be  $648  million,  $26  million  less  than  the 
January  estimate.  This  change  is  the  net 
effect  of  reductions  in  appropriations,  offset 
in  part  by  an  acceleration  of  work  already 
under  way  and  expenditures  for  activities 
not  anticipated  in  earlier  estimates. 

The  Congress  reduced  appropriations  on 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  flood  control  projects  under  way 
and  disallowed  funds  for  five  projects,  but 
added  funds  to  start  22  projects  not  in  my 
recommendations.    The  net  result  will  be 


to  increase  expenditures  substantially  during 
future  years.  Appropriations  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  were  reduced,  thus 
delaying  reclamation  work  in  the  great  basin 
areas  of  the  West.  Expenditures  for  these 
two  programs  in  1949  will  be  $24  million 
below  the  January  estimate. 

The  Congress  reduced  appropriations  in 
numerous  cases  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  production  and  transmission 
of  power  urgently  needed  to  relieve  present 
or  anticipated  shortages.  It  reduced  appro- 
priations for  power  features  of  a  number  of 
multiple-purpose  flood  control,  river  and 
harbor,  and  reclamation  projects.  The  Con- 
gress denied  the  request  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  I4  million  to  begin 
construction  of  a  steam  plant,  although  this 
plant  is  needed  to  assure  an  adequate  and 
flexible  power  supply  within  the  TVA  sys- 
tem. In  addition  it  denied  all  appropria- 
tions for  new  construction  in  the  southwest- 
ern power  transmission  system. 

Transportation  and  communication 

A  sharp  rise  in  the  postal  deficit  is  the 
chief  factor  which  increases  Federal  expend- 
itures for  transportation  and  communica- 
tion activities  $189  million  above  the 
January  estimate.  Expenditures  for  this 
group  of  activities  are  now  estimated  at  $1.8 
billion. 

The  postal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
is  now  estimated  at  $539  million,  payable 
from  the  general  fund.  Last  January  this 
deficit  was  estimated  at  $321  million.  The 
higher  deficit  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  the  pay  raise  recently  enacted 
for  Post  Office  employees  will  be  only  partly 
covered  by  the  increase  in  postal  rates  pro- 
vided in  the  same  legislation.  There  have 
also  been  increases  in  the  prices  of  materials 
and  in  transportation  costs. 

Changes  in  the  outlook  for  road  construc- 
tion result  in  a  reduction  of  $42  million 
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below  the  January  estimate  of  expenditures 
for  the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
Other  transportation  and  communication 
programs  show  no  significant  changes  in 
expenditure  estimates  for  1949. 

A  number  of  major  additions  to  the  Janu- 
ary estimates  of  appropriations  and  author- 
izations have  been  enacted,  which  will  not 
affect  expenditures  until  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
The  main  increases  are  $470  million  author- 
ized for  public  roads  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1948,  and  $65  million  pro- 
vided for  Maritime  Commission  ship  con- 
struction. As  in  the  case  of  flood  control, 
appropriations  for  existing  rivers  and  har- 
bors projects  were  held  below  my  recom- 
mendations, but  numerous  new  projects 
were  added  by  the  Congress  which  will 
result  in  higher  expenditures  in  later  years. 

As  part  of  the  civil  aviation  program  for 
1949,  considerable  emphasis  will  continue  to 
be  placed  upon  the  installation  of  airway 
and  landing  aids  which  will  further  improve 
safety  and  regularity  of  flight  over  the  Fed- 
eral airway  system.  While  the  Congress 
reduced  recommended  appropriations  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  by  some 
$57  million,  the  bulk  of  this  reduction  was 
offset  by  grants  of  contract  authority;  there 
will  be  no  substantial  change  in  estimated 
expenditures.  The  Federal  airways  pro- 
gram in  1949  will  follow  in  general  the 
outlines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Radio 
Technical  Commission  for  Aeronautics.  In 
addition,  an  Air  Navigation  Development 
Board  has  been  established  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate research  and  development  work 
required  to  achieve  an  all-weather  air  traffic 
control  and  navigation  system  suited  to 
joint  military  and  civil  use. 

Finance,  commerce,  and  industry 

Expenditures  for  Government  programs 
affecting  finance,  commerce,  and  industry 
are  now  estimated  at  $77  million,  a  reduction 


of  $108  million  from  the  January  estimate. 
Most  of  this  amount  had  been  included  in 
the  Budget  to  administer  an  adequate  anti- 
inflation  program,  which  was  not  enacted. 
Reduced  estimates  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  loans  to  business  account  for 
most  of  the  remaining  decrease. 

Supplemental  appropriations  of  $22  mil- 
lion will  be  required,  principally  to  restore 
cuts  made  in  funds  for  the  census  of  business 
and  to  extend  the  rent  control  program. 

Labor 

Expenditures  for  labor  programs  are  now 
estimated  at  $98  million,  f  18  million  below 
the  January  Budget  estimate.  Of  this  de- 
crease, $11  million  results  from  reduced  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  affiliated  State  employment 
services.  Most  of  the  remainder  results  from 
Congressional  failure  to  approve  authorizing 
legislation  for  an  expanded  industrial  safety 
program  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  commis- 
sion against  discrimination  in  employment. 

General  government 

The  estimated  total  of  expenditures  for 
general  government  in  fiscal  1949  is  now  $1.2 
billion,  $30  million  above  the  January  esti- 
mate, and  $203  million  below  the  1948  total. 
The  largest  expenditures  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment category  are  for  collecting  taxes,  for 
disposing  of  surplus  property  and  for  the 
Government  payment  toward  the  civil  serv- 
ice employees'  retirement  fund. 

The  reduction  below  1948  is  primarily 
due  to  reduced  administrative  expenses  for 
disposing  of  surplus  property,  and  to  reduced 
interest  payments  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  reflecting  the  cancella- 
tion of  its  war-created  obligations  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  increase  since  January  allows  for  some 
additions  to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
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ternal  Revenue,  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws.  It  includes  also  an 
upward  revision  in  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  return  of  war  dead. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Interest  payments  on  the  public  debt  are 
now  estimated  to  increase  to  $5.3  billion  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  or  $50  million  higher 
than  anticipated  in  the  January  Budget. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  the  interest-bear- 
ing debt  in  1948,  interest  payments  will  be 
$89  million  higher  in  1949  than  in  1948.  Ac- 
cruals on  savings  bonds  will  continue  to  rise 
substantially  as  bonds  purchased  during  the 
war  approach  maturity.  In  addition,  short- 
term  interest  rates  have  increased,  and  there 
has  been  a  gradual  shift  in  the  composition 
of  the  debt  from  low-interest  obligations  held 
by  banks  to  higher  rate  securities  held  by 
government  trust  funds  and  non-bank 
investors. 

Because  some  of  these  forces  will  continue 
to  operate,  the  failure  to  achieve  any  debt 
reduction  in  fiscal  1949  will  probably  mean 
even  higher  interest  payments  in  1950. 

Refunds  of  receipts 

Expenditures  to  refund  overpayments  of 
taxes  and  other  receipts  are  estimated  at  $2.8 
billion.  The  estimate  has  been  increased  by 
$799  million  since  January,  chiefly  because 


the  Revenue  Act  of  1948  will  require  refund 
payments  of  nearly  $700  million.  The  1948 
experience  indicates  that  corporation  tax  re- 
funds also  will  run  above  the  levels  pre- 
viously expected. 

PART    in.   RECEIPTS    FROM    AND   PAYMENTS   TO 
THE   PUBLIC 

Receipts  from  the  public  during  the  fiscal 
year  1949  are  now  estimated  at  $44.1  billion 
and  payments  to  the  public  at  I42.7  billion. 
These  totals  include  trust  accounts  as  well  as 
Budget  accounts,  but  exclude  all  intragov- 
ernmental  transactions.  Accordingly,  they 
show  the  flow  of  money  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  public. 

The  excess  of  cash  receipts  over  cash  pay- 
ments in  the  fiscal  year  1949  is  now  expected 
to  be  only  $1.4  billion,  compared  with  $7.1 
billion  estimated  in  the  January  Budget. 
This  change  reflects  a  combination  of  a  de- 
cline of  $4.2  billion  in  receipts  and  an  in- 
crease of  $1.5  billion  in  payments. 

The  excess  of  cash  receipts  arises  largely 
from  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  the  social 
security  trust  accounts  during  a  period  of  full 
employment.  This  accumulation  represents 
a  reserve  for  future  payments  of  old-age, 
unemployment,  and  similar  benefits. 

note:  Appended  to  the  President's  statement  are 
tables  revising  tables  i,  3,  5,  11,  and  14  of  the 
Summary  and  Supporting  Tables  in  the  1949 
budget  document. 


176    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Signing  Resolution 
"To  Aid  in  Protecting  the  Nation's  Economy  Against 
Inflationary  Pressures."    August  16,  1948 


I  HAVE  signed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157. 
I  have  done  so  even  though  it  is  clear  that 
the  Congress  in  passing  this  law  failed  to 
meet  its  responsibility  to  the  American 
people. 


This  bill  represents  the  feeble  response 
of  the  Congress  to  the  demands  of  our  peo- 
ple for  strong,  positive  action  to  relieve  us 
from  the  hardships  of  exorbitant  prices  and 
to  protect  us  from  the  inflationary  dangers 
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which  threaten  our  prosperity.  The  failure 
to  take  adequate  measures  in  this  critical 
situation  is  final  proof  of  the  determination 
of  the  men  who  controlled  the  8oth  Congress 
to  follow  a  course  which  serves  the  ends  of 
special  privilege  rather  than  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

The  record  is  clear. 

I  called  the  Congress  together  and  laid 
before  its  Members  the  facts  concerning  the 
continuing  increases  in  prices — facts  already 
too  well  known  to  most  of  us.  At  the  same 
time,  I  laid  before  them  a  comprehensive 
and  specific  program  for  dealing  with 
inflation. 

I  proposed  a  balanced  program  that  would 
protect  all — not  just  the  few.  The  excess 
profits  tax  would  assure  a  government  sur- 
plus and  thus  protect  the  public  debt  and 
the  public  credit.  Allocations  would  assure 
fair  distribution  of  scarce  commodities  and 
thus  protect  vital  production.  Price  control 
would  protect  wage  and  salary  earners, 
farmers,  and  all  consumers.  Credit  con- 
trols would  protect  those  who  pay  the 
penalty  for  inflationary  expansion  of  credit — 
both  borrowers  and  lenders. 

The  Congress  said  "no"  to  my  program. 
They  had  no  program  of  their  own.  They 
made  excuses  and  called  names  and  argued 
about  who  was  to  blame  for  inflation,  but 
they  did  nothing  effective  to  control  it. 

They  passed  a  bill  limited  to  one  subject 
only — credit  controls — which  is  but  a  tiny 
fraction  of  what  we  need.  Then  the  Con- 
gress went  home. 

The  Congress  talked  a  lot  about  who  is 
responsible  for  high  prices.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord is  clear  on  this,  too.  This  question  was 
answered  by  the  Republican  Whip  in  the 
Senate  when  he  said,  "It  was  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  that 
v^as  responsible  for  ending  OPA." 

But  the  important  job  which  faced  the 
8oth   Congress   was  not  to   debate   "Who 


killed  price  control?"  It  was  not  even  to 
demonstrate  the  foolishness  of  those  who 
argued  2  years  ago  that  prices  would  "take 
care  of  themselves  if  only  we  would  get  rid 
of  price  control."  The  important  task  be- 
fore the  Congress  was  to  halt  the  continuing 
spiral  of  inflation,  no  matter  how  it  started. 

The  recommendation  I  have  repeatedly 
made  to  the  Congress  since  November  1947 
is  that  we  should  take  action  to  halt  the 
course  of  inflation;  not  that  we  should  hold 
a  debate  to  settle  the  blame  for  it.  I  recom- 
mended methods  that  we  knew  would  work. 
They  worked  in  wartime  when  inflationary 
pressures  were  much  greater  than  they  are 
now.  The  chief  difference  is  that  controls 
now  would  need  to  be  applied  much  less 
stringently  and  in  many  fewer  places  than 
during  the  war.  This  is  true  because  a  more 
adequate  supply  of  goods  is  now  available  to 
meet  the  demands  of  consumers.  During 
the  war  only  about  half  of  our  national 
production  was  available  for  domestic  civil- 
ian consumption.  Now  about  90  percent 
is  available. 

But  the  controls  which  are  needed  now, 
are  needed  badly.  Prices  are  pulling  away 
from  the  incomes  of  most  of  our  people,  and 
we  are  being  forced  to  get  along  with  less 
and  less.  Millions  of  housewives  through- 
out the  country  are  finding  it  impossible  to 
pay  today's  high  prices  for  the  food  and 
clothing  their  families  need. 

Unless  inflation  is  checked,  the  situation 
will  get  even  worse,  and  we  shall  invite 
economic  collapse. 

This  is  a  situation  that  calls  for  firm 
action;  and  it  calls  for  the  right  kind  of 
action.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  deal  with  inflation. 

The  right  way  to  fight  inflation  is  to  strike 
hard  at  the  trouble  spots  which  represent  the 
excesses  of  inflation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  help  the  people  who  are  its  victims.  The 
measures  I  have  proDosed  would  do  just 
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that.  These  measures  would  prevent  some 
people  from  getting  too  much,  and  would 
help  others  to  get  enough.  They  would  put 
our  whole  economy  on  an  even  keel,  and 
thus  would  help  everybody  in  the  long  run. 

Then  there  is  the  wrong  way  to  deal  with 
inflation.  That  is  to  let  the  plain  people 
bear  the  brunt  of  its  burdens,  while  special 
interests  reap  the  benefits  of  excessive  prices. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  lately  from  people  who 
advocate  this  method. 

These  people  say  it  would  be  inflationary 
to  increase  the  pitifully  inadequate  benefits 
provided  by  our  present  social  security  laws. 
They  say  it  would  be  inflationary  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  for  people  who  earn 
only  $16  a  week.  They  say  it  would  be 
inflationary  to  aid  the  States  in  providing 
adequate  schools  and  decent  salaries  for 
teachers.  They  say  it  would  be  inflationary 
to  develop  urgendy  needed  electric  power. 
They  say  it  would  be  inflationary  to  en- 
courage decent  low-rental  housing. 

But  these  same  men  who  would  protect 
us  from  inflation  by  sacrificing  these  urgent 
needs  refuse  to  do  anything  about  the  ex- 
cessive profits  of  giant  corporations.  They 
protest  against  the  inflationary  consequences 
which  would  follow  if  an  aged  couple  trying 
to  live  on  $39  a  month  were  to  have  another 
$19.50  a  month.  But  they  did  not  protest 
against  the  inflationary  consequences  of  re- 


ducing the  taxes  of  a  couple  with  a  $100,000 
income  so  that  they  would  have  another 
$16,725  a  year  to  spend. 

These  same  men  say  that  we  could  put  an 
end  to  inflation  if  we  were  willing  to  let 
wages  fall  behind  prices,  stop  supporting 
farm  prices,  bring  about  a  recession,  and 
create  large-scale  unemployment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  must  sacrifice 
prosperity  to  overcome  inflation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  fight  in- 
flation by  putting  the  average  American 
family  through  the  wringer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  fight  infla- 
tion by  withholding  aid  from  those  who  are 
suffering  most  from  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
living. 

I  assert  as  a  part  of  my  basic  philosophy 
that  this  Nation  has  the  resources  and  the 
ingenuity  to  maintain  good  farm  prices, 
good  wages,  full  employment,  and  maximum 
production.  This  can  be  done  if  we  have 
faith  and  act  together.  It  cannot  be  done  if 
we  turn  our  backs  on  common  problems 
and  completely  ignore  the  bitter  lessons  of 
our  recent  economic  history. 

Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  this  Congress 
has  failed  to  heed  those  lessons  of  the  im- 
mediate past. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  joint  resolution  is  Public  Law 
905,  80th  Congress  (62  Stat.  1291). 


177    Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Improved  Outlook 
for  the  Shipbuilding  Industry.    August  i8,  1948 


DURING  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen 
the  beginnings  of  fruition  of  many  months 
of  hard  work  on  plans  for  a  new  shipbuilding 
program  in  the  United  States.  With  the  end 
of  the  recent  war,  our  vital  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry began  to  dwindle  until  it  became 
threatened  with  practical  extinction.  This 
situation  was   a  matter  of  grave  concern, 


particularly  to  those  in  the  Government  and 
the  maritime  industry  who  are  responsible 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
balanced  American-flag  shipping  services 
adequate  for  our  trade  and  national  defense. 
We  now  have  promise  that  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  will  flourish  again,  and  that  the 
skills  possessed  by  its  trained  personnel  will 
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not  be  lost  to  the  industry.  We  have  promise 
that  the  American  Merchant  Marine  will  be 
equipped  with  the  number  and  types  of 
vessels  necessary  for  our  international  trade 
and  our  national  security. 

Last  week  the  Maritime  Commission 
awarded  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  two  large 
passenger  vessels  for  the  Mediterranean 
service  of  American  Export  Lines.  Today, 
the  Commission  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  the 
building  of  three  combination  passenger- 
cargo  vessels  for  the  round-the-world  service 
of  American  President  Lines.  Furthermore, 
a  very  encouraging  move  has  been  made 
toward  the  construction  of  a  superliner  for 
the  North  Atlantic  service  of  United  States 
Lines,  in  the  invitation  issued  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  bids  for  the  building 
of  the  largest  passenger  vessel  ever  projected 
for  construction  in  an  American  shipyard. 

This  shipbuilding  program,  which  will 
provide  work  for  thousands  in  the  shipyards 
and  subcontracting  plants  throughout  the 
country  now,  and  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
later,  is  developing  as  the  result  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  Government  and  between  the 
Government  and  industry. 

The  postwar  needs  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  have  been  my  concern  for  some 
time.  I  have  caused  studies  to  be  made  of 
these  needs,  and  have  urged  the  closest 
cooperation  between  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Defense  Establish- 
ment to  insure  that  our  merchant  shipping 


and  national  defense  programs  shall  be 
closely  integrated.  Supplementary  to  my 
Budget  Message,  I  asked  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for 
the  vessel  requirements  of  the  Merchant 
Marine.  Congress  approved  $94,000,000  in 
contract  authorization  for  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  and  in 
addition  extended  the  authority  to  use 
$84,000,000  in  unobligated  contract  author- 
ization for  the  fiscal  year  1948  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1948,  making  a  total  of  $178,000,000 
currently  available. 

The  willingness  of  private  steamship  com- 
panies to  match  their  capital  with  these 
Federal  funds  for  the  building  of  ships,  as 
indicated  during  the  past  few  days,  is  most 
encouraging.  I  hope  that  additional  con- 
tracts can  be  placed.  A  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, Military  and  Industry  Liaison  Com- 
mittee is  now  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
extending  the  merchant  ship  construction 
program  under  the  provisions  of  existing 
legislation  which  makes  available  to  private 
companies  construction-differential  subsidies 
offsetting  the  higher  costs  of  building  ships 
in  American  yards  as  against  building  them 
in  foreign  yards.  The  efforts  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  continued  cooperation  of 
industry  with  the  Government  through  the 
Maritime  Commission,  will  assure  us  of  an 
American  Merchant  Marine  adequate  for 
both  trade  and  defense,  as  envisaged  in  the 
national  maritime  policy  expressed  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 


178    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  19,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  statements  for  you 
this  morning,  but  I  will  try  to  answer  ques- 
tions, if  you  have  any. 

[i.]     Q.   Mr.  President,  do  you   know 


where  we  can  get  a  boat  to [Laughterl. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Tony,^  I  See  a  great  many 
boats  down  there  on  the  wharf  all  tied  up, 

^  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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I  thought  you  could  hire  one  of  those. 
Somebody  told  me  that  you  were  going  to 
get  Joe  Grundy's  yacht. 

Q.  We  haven't  had  any  luck,  and  we  have 
scoured  all  the  waterfronts. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I'm  sorry.  I  wish  I  had 
one  to  give  you,  but  I  haven't. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  Democratic  friends 
with  yachts? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  only  Democratic 
friend  I  have  who  has  a  yacht  is  in  it  now, 
and  down  in  the  Caribbean  somewhere,  and 
that's  Joe  Davies, 

Q.  I  understand  he  just  started. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  Understand  that  is 
so.  I  don't  think  he  would  let  you  have  it, 
though,  because  it's  too  fine  for  you  fellows 
to  tear  up.     [Laughter] 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  into 
Miami  to  speak  during  the  campaign,  at  the 
American  Legion 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  decisiou  has  not  yet 
been  reached  on  that.  I  will  let  you  know 
in  plenty  of  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report  out 
that  you  are  going  to  Tennessee.  Anything 
to  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  glve  you  definite 
information  on  the  places  where  I  intend 
to  go  as  soon  as  the  itinerary  is  made  up. 
No  decision  has  been  reached  yet  as  to  where 
I  will  go,  except  to  Detroit. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us 
what  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in 
Moscow  on  the  four-power  talks? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau  make  no  comment 
on  that. 

[4. ]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
of  Governor  Dewey  personally? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  like  him  person- 
ally. 

Q.  Sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  like  him  personally.  I 
have  been  with  him  on  several  occasions. 
We  have  had  very  pleasant  relations. 


[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  your  idea  that 
Federal  Reserve  should  use  its  new  powers 
over  bank  credit  immediately? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Certainly.  That  is  what 
the  bill  was  passed  for,  and  they  will  use 
them  as  prompdy  as  they  can  arrange  them. 
Those  things  can't  be  done  in  a  minute. 
It  takes  time  to  work  them  out  because  there 
are  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  all  have  to  be  unanimous  on  a 
thing  of  that  sort.  It  takes  some  time  to  get 
things  worked  out,  but  it  will  be,  just  as 
prompdy  as  it  possibly  can. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  week  or  two  ago 
you  said  that  there  was  a  good  chance  of 
an  oil  shortage  on  the  east  coast  this  winter. 
The  oil  industry  now  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  plenty  of  supply. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  siuccrely  hope  that  the 
oil  industry  is  right.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
It  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  we  have 
a  hard  winter  or  not. 

[7.]  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  actions 
of  the  Soviet  schoolteachers  in  New  York?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  think  that  the  ac- 
tions of  those  teachers  indicate  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  believe  in  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  just  as  the  whole  United 
States  does. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  the  same  right  of 
asylum  be  granted  to  any  other  Russian 
citizens  placed  in  similar  circumstances? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  always  has  been. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  new  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Mr.  Tobin,  yesterday  in  com- 
menting on  the  Great  Lakes  strike  situation. 


^In  August  1948  two  Soviet  schoolteachers, 
Mikhail  I.  Samarin  and  Mrs.  Oksana  Kosenkina, 
denounced  the  Soviet  Union  and  asked  for  asylum 
in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Kosenkina  v^ras  taken 
to  the  Soviet  consulate  in  New  York  City  and  held 
there  against  her  will.  On  August  12  she  leaped 
from  a  third  floor  window  of  the  consulate  and 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  poor  condition.  She  was 
dismissed  from  the  hospital  in  November  1948,  and 
she  and  Mr.  Samarin  were  given  asylum  in  the 
United  States. 
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in  which  the  NLRB  has  ruled  against  the 
hiring  hall,  said  that  he  felt  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  should  be  repealed,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  promote  boodegging  and  under- 
the-table  dealing  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment.   Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  I  made  it  definite 
on  that  when  I  vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Covered  it  very  thoroughly.  And  it  is  work- 
ing out  just  as  I  stated  it  would  work  out  in 
the  veto  message,  if  you  will  read  it  carefully. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  he  is  in  agreement  with  me,  which- 
ever way  you  want  to  put  it. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  true  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  a  $100  mil- 
lion loan  to  Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  uudcr  Consideration. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  agreement  has  yet 
been  reached. 

Q.  Is  it  also  under  consideration  that 
American  troops  may  be  used  in  Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  American  troops  will  not 
be  used  in  Palestine  as  American  troops. 
We  will  make  our  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  for  any  enforcement  or  police  force 
that  they  may  need,  provided  the  United 
Nations  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  go  along  with  us  on  the  same 
basis.  But  no  American  troops  as  such  will 
be  sent  to  Palestine  or  any  other  place  at 
the  present  time. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  tell  us 
something  about  the  ladies  who  are  guests 
at  your  press  conference  today? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Thcy  happen  to  be  Mis- 
sourians  who  are  friends  of  mine,  and  I  just 
invited  them  to  stay.  All  Democrats! 
[Laugh  terl 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  fioo 
million  loan  under  consideration  in  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  or  could  you  tell  us 
where? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  wouldu't  be  anywhere 


else.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is  the  one 
that  would  have  to  make  the  loan,  and  they 
have  it  under  consideration. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
change  in  status  of  the  Baltic  refugees  in 
Boston  who  are 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  think  I  auswered 
that  as  completely  as  I  could  at  the  last 
press  conference,^  or  the  one  before  that. 
Their  status  is  just  the  same. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  are  still  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  keep  them  here? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS,   yCS. 

[^3']  Q-  M^-  President,  is  there  any 
change  in  the  dispute  with  Senator  Ferguson 
as  to  what  documents  are  available  to  Con- 
gress and  what  are  not,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Same  documents  are 
available  to  Congress  as  have  always  been 
available,  and  that  is  the  employment  file 
but  not  the  confidential  files.  And  the  con- 
fidential files  have  been  available  to  the  FBI 
and  to  the  loyalty  boards,  as  they  always 
have  been  ever  since  employees  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  and  the  FBI 
has  been  in  existence.  And  those  records, 
where  there  was  anything  of  a  criminal 
nature  have  been  used  by  the  grand  jury 
and  have  been  available  to  the  grand  jury 
all  the  time. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Dewey 
is  reported  as  saying  he  thought  the  Italian 
colonies  should  be  returned  to  Italy.  What 
do  you  think  about  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  uudcr  the  Italian 
peace  treaty,  those  colonies  are  under  consid- 
eration now  by  the  four  powers:  Russia, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  And 
under  that  Italian  treaty,  if  those  four  powers 
do  not  reach  agreement  by  the  time  the 
Assembly  meets  in  Paris,  then  the  matter 
goes  into  the  General  Assembly  for  consider- 
ation.   That  is  a  United  Nations  and  a  four- 
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power  treaty  proposition,  and  cannot  very 
well  be  handled  politically  in  the  United 
States. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  that 
the  loyalty  program  as  it  has  operated  to 
date  has  added  to — protected  us  against 
the  infiltration 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau  say  categorically  that 
it  has.  All  the  things  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  these  committees  have  been  FBI 
files  and  have  been  presented  to  the  grand 
jury  long  before  that.  And  the  only  two 
people  who  were  in  the  Government  employ 
who  have  been  accused  of  disloyalty — ^which 
hasn't  been  proven  on  them  by  any  means — 
have  been  placed  on  indefinite  leave,  before 
the  committee  ever  started  any  hearings. 
It  has  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  Government  employees  that 
are  now  on  the  payroll. 

Q.  Then  the  program  has  been  successful? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  been  very  success- 
ful. It  has  been  entirely  successful,  I  might 
say. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  opinion,  were 
any  vital  war  secrets  ever  carried  out  of  this 
Government  during  the  war? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  wcre  not. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  now  preparing  a  pro- 
posed new  statute  on  loyalty  and  espionage? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Department  of  Jus- 


tice for  a  long  time  has  been  working  on 
such  a  statute,  but  it  is  a  most  difficult  propo^ 
sition  under  our  form  of  government,  and 
under  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  to  get  a  statute  that  does  not  infringe- 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  I  am  categorically 
opposed  to  any  gestapo  proposition  that  does* 
infringe  the  Bill  of  Rights.  That  is  the 
thing  for  which  this  Government  stands,, 
that  is  what  we  have  been  fighting  for  since 
1776.  We  can't  change  our  position  at  this 
late  date.  If  you  will  go  back  and  read  the 
history  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  almost  the 
same — it  was  brought  about  by  almost  the 
same  situation  with  which  we  have  been 
faced  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  consider  these 
House  hearings  have  infringed  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  any  way? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   YeS,  I  do. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  your  family 
going  with  you  to  Michigan? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  My  daughter  is.  Mrs. 
Truman  is  in  Colorado  and  won't  be  able 
to  go.    Margaret  will  go  with  me. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  are  entirely  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office 
at  the  White  House  at  10:35  a-^i-  on  Thursday, 
August  19,  1948. 


179    Letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
an  Injunction  in  the  Maritime 

My  dear  Mr.  Attorney  General: 

On  August  17,  1948,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  Section  206  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  I 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  9987,  creating 
a  Board  of  Inquiry  to  inquire  into  the  issues 
involved  in  certain  labor  disputes  between 


Directing  Him  To  Petition  for 
Labor  Dispute.    August  20,  1948 

employers  (or  associations  by  v^hich  such 
employers  are  represented  in  collective  bar- 
gaining conferences)  v^ho  are  (i)  steamship 
companies  or  who  are  engaged  as  operators 
or  agents  for  ships  engaged  in  service  from 
or  to  North  Adantic  ports  from  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  to  Pordand,  Maine,  or  from 
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or  to  other  ports  of  the  United  States  or  its 
Territories  or  possessions,  (2)  contracting 
stevedores,  (3)  contracting  marine  carpen- 
ters, or  (4)  other  employers  engaged  in 
related  or  associated  pier  activities  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees  represented  by  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
(AFL). 

On  August  19, 1948, 1  received  the  Board's 
v^ritten  report  in  the  matter,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  206  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and 
the  Executive  Order.  A  copy  of  that  report 
is  attached  hereto. 

As  I  stated  in  my  Executive  Order  of 
August  17,  1948,  in  my  opinion  these  dis- 
putes threaten  to  result  in  strikes  or  lockouts 
affecting  a  substantial  part  of  the  Maritime 
industry,  an  industry  engaged  in  trade,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States  and 
v^ith  foreign  nations,  w^hich  strikes  or  lock- 
outs, if  permitted  to  occur,  will  imperil  the 
national  health  and  safety. 

I  therefore  direct  you,  pursuant  to  the 


provisions  of  Section  208  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  petition  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  any  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties,  to  enjoin  such  threatened 
strikes  or  lockouts,  and  for  such  other  relief 
as  may  in  your  judgment  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark,  The  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  stated 
that  the  dispute  over  overtime  payments  had  blocked 
negotiations  and  that  agreement  on  other  terms 
might  be  reached  quickly  if  the  overtime  question 
could  be  resolved.  The  report  was  made  public 
by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

On  August  21  the  Attorney  General  obtained  a 
temporary  restraining  order  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  and  on 
August  24  an  80-day  injunction  was  issued  by  the 
same  court.  The  injunction  was  dissolved  on  No- 
vember 9  and  a  strike  followed.  Settlement  of  the 
dispute   was   announced   on   November   25,    1948. 

Executive  Order  9987  is  printed  in  title  3  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (1943-1948  Comp., 
p.  725). 


180    Proclamation  2806:  Death  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
August  285  1948 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States: 

The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  pre- 
eminent elder  sages.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
who  died  at  Osterville,  Massachusetts,  last 
night,  will  be  counted  in  the  long  perspective 
of  history  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  statesmen  of  our  time,  but  indeed 
as  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  public 
weal  since  the  origin  of  our  country. 


Humanitarian  understanding,  exalted 
vision,  and  inspired  judgment  characterized 
the  long  career  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
who  served  the  people  of  New  York  State 
as  Governor  and  the  people  of  the  Nation  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

The  whole  world  needs  and  will  continue 
to  need  statesmen  and  citizens  capable  of 
viewing  the  march  of  events  objectively  and 
adhering  firmly  to  the  reasonable  and  just. 
In  view  of  that  need,  we  should  all  long  re- 
member this  superb  example  of  a  life  dedi- 
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cated  to  reason  and  to  justice  in  human 
affairs. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  flown  at  half  mast  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  until  after  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  Charles  Evans  Hughes  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  I  request  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  render  every  appropriate 
reverence  to  this  great  American,  in  their 
homes,  their  schools,  their  churches,  and  in 
other  suitable  places. 


In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the   City  of  Washington  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  August  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]    forty-eight,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   the    one   hundred    and    seventy-third. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
By  the  President: 
G.  C.  Marshall 
Secretary  of  State 


181    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  2,  1948 


the  president,  [i.]  It  just  now  occurred 
to  me,  when  my  friend  here  mentioned  it, 
that  this  happens  to  be  V-J  Day.^  Just  3 
years  ago  today  the  Japanese  surrender  was 
signed  aboard  the  batdeship  Missouri,  I 
had  thought  by  this  time  we  would  have 
a  setded  and  permanent  peace,  but  we  arc 
still  working  at  it,  and  eventually  we  will 
get  it,  I  am  sure. 

[2.]  We  are  issuing  a  health  report  to- 
day, on  which  I  want  to  read  you  a  state- 
ment which  will  be  mimeographed  and 
available  for  your  use  when  this  press  con- 
ference is  over. 

[Reading]  "In  January  of  this  year  I 
asked  Oscar  Ewing,  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  possibilities  for  raising  the 
level  of  the  Nation's  health  and  to  report 
to  me  feasible  goals  which  might  be  realized 
in  the  next  decade.  The  report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, entitled  The  Nation's  Health — 


A  Ten  Year  Plan,'  has  now  been  transmitted 
to  me.^ 

"This  report  is  an  impressive  document, 
which  describes  where  we  are  today  with 
respect  to  the  health  of  our  people  and  the 
goals  toward  which  we  must  move.  The 
report  recognizes  the  great  advances  that 
we  have  made  in  recent  decades  toward 
improving  health  and  relieving  suffering. 
It  makes  equally  plain  the  additional  prog- 
ress we  must  make,  and  oudines  a  series  of 
objectives  which  will  be  important  guides 
for  years  to  come  to  all  who  are  working 
to  improve  the  Nation's  health. 

"The  report  demonstrates  that  we  now 
have,  and  will  face  for  years  to  come,  serious 
shortages  of  doctors,  of  dentists,  of  nurses, 
of  hospitals,  and  other  medical  care  facili- 
ties. These  shortages,  together  with  the  fact 
that  millions  of  our  citizens  cannot  afford 
good  medical  care,  are  the  principal  obstacles 


^  Prior  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  news  con- 
ference, one  of  the  reporters  had  mentioned  that  it 
was  the  third  anniversary  of  V-J  Day. 


^The  report  is  dated  September  1948  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Oflfice,  186  pp.).  For  the  President's 
letter  of  January  30  to  the  Administrator  requesting 
him  to  undertake  the  study,  see  Item  16  above. 
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which  must  be  overcome  if  we  are  to  bring 
good  health  within  the  reach  of  everyone  in 
this  country. 

"These  facts  further  emphasize  the  need 
for  the  national  health  program  which  I 
have  previously  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress.^ The  program  includes  five  major 
points." 

I  will  take  these  rather  slowly. 

"i.  Adequate  public  health  services,  in- 
cluding an  expanded  maternal  and  child 
health  program. 

"2.  Additional  medical  research  and  med- 
ical education. 

"3.  More  hospitals  and  more  doctors — ^in 
every  area  of  the  country  where  they  are 
needed. 

"4.  Insurance  against  the  costs  of  medical 
care. 

"5.  Protection  against  loss  of  earnings  dur- 
ing illness. 

"I  believe  that  Federal  legislation  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  program  would  carry  us 
far  toward  the  objectives  stated  in  this  report. 
However,  more  than  Federal  legislation  is 
needed.  State  and  local  governments,  medi- 
cal schools  of  all  types,  hospitals,  members  of 
the  medical  professions  and  other  interested 
groups,  and  citizens  will  all  have  to  work  to- 
gether if  we  are  to  reach  our  objectives. 

"For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Health  Assembly,  which  met  here 
last  May,  was  an  extremely  important  gather- 
ing. This  assembly,  consisting  of  more  than 
800  professional  and  community  leaders, 
reached  a  wide  area  of  agreement  on  the 
Nation's  health  needs  and  on  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  them.  Except  for  the 
recommendation  for  national  health  insur- 
ance, that  assembly's  conclusions  support 
every  major  recommendation  of  this  report. 
That  assembly  indorsed  the  principle  of  con- 
tributory insurance  as  the  basic  method  for 

^See  1945  volume,  this  series,  Item  192;  1947 
volume,  Item  98. 


financing  medical  care  for  the  large  major- 
ity of  our  people,  but  took  no  position  for 
or  against  national  health  insurance. 

"No  health  program,  of  course,  can  stand 
alone  and  apart  from  the  economic  and  so- 
cial circumstances  of  our  citizens  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  families.  Our  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  will  gain  and  hold 
good  health  not  only  from  a  sound  health 
program,  as  such,  but  from  decent  housing, 
from  adequate  nutrition,  and  from  proper 
education.  It  is  clear  that  only  as  we  move 
forward  with  a  broad  program  to  benefit 
the  well-being  of  all  our  people  will  we  be 
able  to  achieve  the  kind  of  health  of  which 
this  Nation  is  capable. 

"The  principal  value  of  this  report  is  that 
it  outlines  broad  objectives  and  definite  meth- 
ods of  achieving  them.  We  can  have  more 
hospitals,  more  doctors,  more  dentists,  more 
medical  specialists  of  all  kinds.  We  can 
provide  better  health  care  for  all  the  people 
of  our  land.  I  heartily  commend  this  report 
to  every  citizen  who  looks  forward  to  these 
goals." 

This  report  will  be  available  for  you  in 
mimeographed  form  as  soon  as  this  con- 
ference is  over. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  report  to  which  you 
refer  was  issued  by  the  White  House  for 
release  this  afternoon  at  6  o'clock? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Six  o'clock,  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Does  a  similar  release  apply  to  the 
statement,  or  may  we  put  it  out  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  cau  be  used  now.  Of 
course,  it  has  to  be  released  on  schedule,  but 
the  statement  can  be  used  now.  I  am  giving 
it  to  you  now  for  that  purpose. 

Any  questions? 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  V-J  Day  statement,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  tell  us,  in  the  recent  four-power  con- 
ference, whether  anything  has  developed  to 
provide  the  basis  for  your  hope  for  eventual 
peace? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  comment  on  that, 
but  at  a  later  date  I  think  you  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  have  no  comment  to  make  on 
the  four-power  meetings  in  Europe. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us  what 
the  foundation  for  your  optimism  is? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  commeut  on  that. 

[4.]  Q.  Anything  new,  Mr.  President,  on 
campaign  plans  after  the  Labor  Day  trip? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  Mr.  Ross  an- 
nounced that  we  will  go  to  Des  Moines  on 
the  1 8th,  and  further  plans  will  be  announced 
when  I  get  back  from  Detroit.  They  are 
not  completed  as  yet,  and  we  can't  go  any 
further  than  the  starting  point,  which  is  Des 
Moines. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  a  more 
cordial  reception  in  the  South  than  Mr. 
Wallace  received? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh,  of  course,  I  will  re- 
ceive a  cordial  reception,  I  am  sure,  wherever 
I  go.    Without  comparisons,  please. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  made  a  very 
important  statement,  and  I  didn't  hear  the 
question.  Is  this  correct:  In  your  opening 
statement  you  said  that  you  eventually  hope 
for  peace,  and  a  gendeman  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion; and  you  said  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  not  saying  anything  now  about  the 
four-power  conference,  you  still  believe  in 
eventual  peace? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  correct.    Correct. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to 
Des  Moines  ?  I  understood  you  were  going 
to  Dexter? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  that's  right.  It's 
about  18  miles  east  of  Des  Moines. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  will  go  to  Des 
Moines  then,  too? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  go  through  Des 
Moines  to  go  to  Dexter. 

Q.  Will  there  be  a  stop  in  Des  Moines? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  auswcr  that  ques- 
tion until  the  details  are  arranged.    You  will 


be  notified  and  well-informed  in  detail  when 
I  get  back  from  Detroit. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  aside  from  any  actual 
details,  can  you  tell  us  approximately  when 
you  will  go  South? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  cau't.  No  arrange- 
ments have  been  made. 

Q.  You  do  intend  to  go  South,  though, 
Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  hope  SO. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  6  days  after  you  make 
5  speeches  in  Michigan,  Senator  Homer 
Ferguson  is  up  for  reelection.  I  wonder  if 
you  are  going  to  suggest  during  the  speeches 
that  Senator  Ferguson  be  impeached  by  the 
voters?^    [Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut  on  that. 
[More  laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  speak 
in  your  home  State  during  this  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  Certainly. 

Q.  Will  you  close  your  campaign  in  Inde- 
pendence? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  customaty.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  will  be  in  Independ- 
ence. Wherever  it  will  be — somewhere  in 
Missouri,  I  hope. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  speak  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  President,  during  the  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  think  eventually  I 
will  land  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Late  or  early  in  the  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Can't  auswcr  that.  I  will 
give  you  details  later. 

Q.  I  think  we  were  told  at  some  time 
that  you  planned  to  speak  both  in  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis  during  the  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the  present  plan. 
But  then  that  is  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  I  will  let  you  know  the  details  as 
soon  as  we  have  them  all  worked  out.    It 


^Senator  Homer  Ferguson  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments which  at  the  time  was  investigating  Com- 
munist influence  in  the  Government. 
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is  a  very  diflScult  matter  to  work  them  out, 
because  everybody  wants  you  to  stop  at  every 
whistlestop.  That's  what  we  want  to  do,  if 
we  can. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  prepared 
to  announce  the  selection  of  the  Air  Judge 
Advocate? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  am  uot.  That  is 
under  consideration.  I  am  not  ready  to 
announce  it  yet. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the 
whisdestops  prefer  not  to  be  called  whisde- 
stops 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Los  Augclcs  and  San 
Francisco  and  Seatde,  for  instance.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Speaking  of  whistlestops,  does  that 
mean  you  will  probably  make  most  of  your 
campaign  by  train,  and  probably  not  by 
plane? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  auswer  that,  but 
that  is  the  present  intention,  of  course,  to 
go  by  train. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Stassen 
charges  that  the  administration  is  deliberately 
trying  to  keep  food  prices  up.  Is  that  correct, 
sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  answer  Mr.  Stassen's  statement  in 
full,  and  it  will  be  a  complete  answer.  I 
noticed  an  article  this  afternoon  in  the  Star,^ 
in  which  it  says  $300  million  have  been 
expended  to  support  crop  prices,  and  it 
would  imply  that  that  had  been  done  in  the 
last  year.  It  hasn't  been  done  in  the  last 
year.  If  you  will  read  the  article  carefully, 
you  will  find  that  it  covers  a  5-  to  lo-year 
period. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  don't  you  think  that 
the  crop  support  program  is  not  a  big  factor 
in  prices? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   It  is  UOt. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  hardy 
perennial. 

^  Washington  Evening  Star. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  All  right.    Good. 

Q.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project, 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  do  it  from  the  naviga- 
tion channel?  A  formal  application  to  that 
effect  has  come  from  New  York  authorities? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wouldu't  approve  it.  I 
haven't  seen  it,  but  I  will  not  approve  it,  I 
can  say  that  to  you  definitely.  The  St. 
Lawrence  project  goes  through  as  a  whole 
or  not  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

[11.]  Q.  Like  the  reply  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  are  you  having  campaign 
charges  answered  by  various  experts  in  the 
way  of  protocol  arrangements? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  that  was  a 
campaign  charge,  that  was  just  a  misstate- 
ment of  facts,  and  I  am  having  the  facts  put 
out  to  you  to  know. 

[  12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Dewey 
said  yesterday  that  cleaning  the  Communists 
out  of  Washington  was  a  national  job  of 
great  urgency,  and  one  that  should  be 
tackled  as  soon  as  a  Republican  President 
could  get  it  done.    Any  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  Mr.  Dewey  is  mis- 
taken about  Communists  in  Government. 
There  has  been  a  program,  ever  since  the  war 
started,  to  see  that  disloyal  people  are  not 
in  Government,  and  very  few  disloyal  peo- 
ple have  been  found  in  Government,  and 
those  few  have  been  discharged  long  ago. 
I  think  Mr.  Dewey's  intention  is  to  eliminate 
the  Democrats  from  Government,  not  the 
Communists.     [Laughterl 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  go  to 
upstate  New  York  in  your  campaign  trips? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  plaus  have  not  been 
completed  as  yet,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  announcement,  I  will  let  you  know 
about  that  definitely.  I  can't  answer  the 
question  now. 

[  14. ]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  people  have 
said  that  you  must  back  down  on  your  "red 
herring"  characterization  of  the  spy  investi- 
gation? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  not  going  to  back 
down  on  that  because  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  will 
prove  it  before  the  campaign  is  over. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  you  are  pro- 
tecting Communists. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Of  course,  that  is  just  a 
lie  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  and  you  know  it. 
I  never  protected  Communists  or  any  other 
disloyal  people.  You  know,  the  spies  that 
really  caused  us  trouble  during  the  war  were 
not  Russians.  Russia  was  our  ally.  The 
spies  were  Germans  and  Japanese.  I  have 
never  heard  anything  about  a  search  for 
them.  They  were  our  enemies,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly. 

Q.  That's  a  pretty  good  quote,  "a  lie  out 
of  the  whole  cloth."    What  about  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Go  ahead,  quote  it.  It's 
true.  It's  also  a  plain  lie.  I  never  protected 
a  disloyal  person  in  my  life. 

Q.  It's  the  quote  which  makes  the  state- 
ment. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Make  it  a  quote.  It's  all 
right.  You  can  use  it. 
Q.  May  we  quote  "just  a  plain  lie"? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  A  He  out  of  the  whole 
cloth,  that's  what  it  is,  just  a  lie  out  of  the 
whole  cloth.  I  could  give  it  an  adjective, 
but  you  wouldn't  print  it.     [Laughter] 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  of 
any  crisis  facing  the  United  States  on  the 
domestic  scene  today? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  dou't  kuow  of  any 
serious  crisis  facing  the  United  States  on  the 
domestic  scene.  I  haven't  been  informed 
of  one. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  time  in  8  years  ? 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh,  I — ^no,  I  wouldu't  say 
that.    I  wouldn't  say  that. 

[16.]     Q.   Mr.   President,    I   think   you 
could  get  the  adjective  printed  where  no  one 
else  could.     [Laughter] 
THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  you  kuow  what  it  is. 
[17.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  won't  continu- 
ally rising  prices  become  a  crisis? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  They  will  be,  eventually, 
if  they  keep  on  climbing.  They  can  cause 
a  serious  crisis. 

[18.]  Q.  Do  you  want  to  enlarge  on 
what  you  have  already  said  about  the  gar- 
bage thrown  at  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  South? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  made  a  statement  on  that 
through  Mr.  Ross  which  covers  the  situation 
completely,  and  that  statement  still  stands.^ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  take  any 
action  on  the  west  coast  maritime  lockout 
and  the  truck  strike  in  New  York? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Evcry  action  possible  has 
been  taken  in  that  west  coast  strike.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  8oth  day,  and  I  have  no  emer- 
gency powers.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  now  in  that  strike.  We  have  done 
everything  possible  and  are  still  trying  to 
settle  it  by  negotiation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to  appoint 
Mr.  David  Henderson  as  temporary  judge 
of  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  that  has  already 
been  done. 

Q.  I  think  there's  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment recommended  for  the  interim — until 
the  action  on  the  Judge  Warlick  ^  nomina- 
tion? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Can't  auswer  that,  be- 
cause I  don't  remember  the  details.  I  will 
hunt  it  up  for  you  and  see  that  you  get  it, 
if  you  are  interested. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4:05  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1948. 

^On  August  31  the  President  issued  a  statement 
through  his  Press  Secretary  in  which  he  denounced 
the  hostile  reception  given  to  Henry  A.  Wallace> 
Progressive  Party  candidate  for  President.  The 
President  said  that  the  rowdy  behavior  which  greeted 
Mr.  Wallace  in  North  Carolina  was  "contrary  to 
the  American  spirit  of  fair  play." 

^Wilson  Warlick  whose  name  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  on  April  2  for  confirma- 
tion as  District  Judge  of  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina. 
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182    Statement  by  the  President:  Labor  Day. 
September  4,  1948 


THE  FOURTH  Labor  Day  since  the  war 
affords  us  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  achievements  of  American  labor  in  the 
tremendous  task  of  reconverting  our  econ- 
omy to  a  peacetime  basis. 

The  skill  and  energy  of  American  work- 
ers have  played  a  major  part  in  the  na- 
tional effort  which  has  resulted  in  today's  all- 
time  high  records  in  employment,  produc- 
tion, income,  and  profits. 

Despite  great  stresses  and  strains,  in  gen- 
eral we  have  succeeded  in  working  as  a 
team.  Labor,  agriculture,  and  business  have 
all  worked  to  boost  our  national  production 
and  our  standard  of  living. 

Free  collective  bargaining  and  our  free 
enterprise  economy  have  proved  their 
strength  during  these  trying  years  and  the 
production  of  American  workers  has  helped 
to  make  our  Nation  the  cornerstone  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  bring  about  world  recov- 
ery and  prosperity  and  a  lasting  peace. 
American  labor  has  never  wavered  in  its 
support  of  our  bipartisan  effort  to  win  peace 
by  aiding  other  nations  in  their  effort  toward 
industrial  recovery. 

Our  goal  now  is  to  continue  to  increase 
our  production  and  our  standard  of  living. 

Equally  important,  we  must  improve  the 
fairness  of  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
our  labor. 

Our  American  way  of  life  is  the  best  way 
of  life  in  the  world.  But  we  can  and  must 
improve  it.  Some  workers  see  their  actual 
earnings  reduced,  despite  pay  increases,  by 
the  rising  tide  of  inflation.  We  must  act  to 
end  this  economic  dislocation.  We  must 
curb  inflation  before  it  leads  us  to  economic 
disaster. 


Some  workers  lack  the  protection  of  a 
decent  minimum  wage.  We  must  relieve 
such  injustice  and  increase  the  minimum 
wage  level  from  40  cents  an  hour  to  at  least 
75  cents  an  hour. 

Too  many  workers  lack  the  protection 
of  adequate  social  security  and  a  national 
health  insurance  program.  We  must  pro- 
vide this  security  for  them. 

All  American  workers  lack  the  services 
which  should  and  could  be  provided  by  an 
integrated  Department  of  Labor  provided 
with  adequate  staff  and  adequate  funds. 
This  situation  must  be  remedied. 

Finally,  there  is  at  present  on  the  statute 
books  a  law  which  unfairly  restricts  labor 
unions  and  their  members.  It  should  be 
repealed. 

Better  legislation  on  labor-management 
relations  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  pro- 
gram to  increase  our  economic  strength 
and  to  improve  our  national  standard  of 
living. 

This  year  labor,  always  interested  in  good 
government,  is  making  great  efforts  to  get 
out  the  vote  in  November.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  every  eligible  voter — not  just  the  custom- 
ary minority  of  those  eligible — will  go  to 
the  polls  and  register  an  opinion  on  what 
course  the  United  States  should  take  in  the 
days  ahead.  Then,  the  outcome  will  be  the 
decision  of  all  America. 

Labor  was  in  the  forefront  when  our 
democracy  was  challenged  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  the  factory.  We  all  know  that  labor 
will  be  in  the  forefront  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  today's  peacetime  problems  to  that 
same   democracy. 
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183    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio.    September  6,  1948 


[i.]     Grand    Rapids,    Michigan     (Rally, 
9:10  a.m.,  e.d.t.) 

My,  what  a  wonderful  crowd  at  8:15  in 
the  morning.  I  wonder  what  it  would  have 
been  at  8:15  in  the  evening!  I  don't  see 
how  it  could  have  been  any  greater.  I  am 
looking  at  three  solid  blocks  of  people  spread 
out  in  three  different  directions  from  this 
square.  It  is  remarkable.  I  never  thought 
you  could  do  it.  It  just  goes  to  show  that 
you  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  great 
Nation,  and  that  you  want  to  hear  some  of 
the  facts  in  connection  with  the  coming 
campaign. 

It  is  a  great  day  for  me.  It  is  a  great 
day  for  you.  I  am  just  starting  on  a  cam- 
paign tour  that  is  going  to  be  a  record  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  when 
I  get  through  you  are  going  to  know  the 
facts. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  welcome.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
It  warms  your  heart — ^makes  you  feel  like 
going  out  and  making  a  fight  for  the  people, 
when  they  turn  out  to  see  you  like  this. 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  key  to  the 
city  which  Acting  Mayor  Davis  has  given 
me,  and  I  shall  treasure  it  along  with  several 
more  that  I  have.  I  appreciate  it  just  as 
highly  as  I  do  the  others.  In  fact,  I  have 
two  keys  to  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
that  is  a  wonderful  thing.  That  is  the  only 
city  I  have  ever  been  in  where  I  got  two  keys. 

Your  Mayor  Welsh  wrote  to  me  that  he 
was  sorry  he  couldn't  be  present  as  he  had 
to  go  abroad.  He  has  been  in  to  see  me  on 
several  occasions  with  the  mayors  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  and  I  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  talks  with  him. 

This  also  is  the  hometown  of  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague  when  I  was  in 


the  Senate,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
The  Senator  and  I  have  spent  10  years  in 
the  Senate.  While  we  didn't  always  agree 
on  domestic  problems,  I  will  say  this  to  you, 
that  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  is  intellec- 
tually honest  and  I  like  him. 

I  understand  that  there  are  three  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  men  on  this  platform 
with  me  this  morning.  You  know,  that  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  That  is  a  real  record 
for  one  city,  to  have  three  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  men.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  hand  the  medals  to  these  young  men. 
They  made  wonderful  records.  If  you 
haven't  read  those  citations,  I  hope  everyone 
of  you  will  make  it  a  point  to  read  the 
citations  which  accompany  these  medals  for 
these  young  men. 

You  know,  that  is  the  greatest  honor  that 
can  come  to  any  man.  I  have  said  it  time 
and  again,  and  I  don't  mind  repeating  it, 
that  I  would  rather  have  that  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  than  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  mean  every  word  of 
it,  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

When  the  war  ended  there  were  some 
12,500,000  young  men  and  young  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  were  a  cross  section  of  the  country, 
just  as  these  three  young  men  are  a  cross 
section  of  the  country.  I  am  not  alarmed 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  long 
as  we  have  young  men  and  young  women 
like  that. 

Now  these  young  men,  and  all  those  who 
were  under  arms  when  the  war  ended,  were 
fighting  for  a  principle.  They  were  fighting 
for  peace  in  the  world,  and  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

We  are  still  making  that  fight,  and  we 
are  still  making  a  fight  for  an  honorable 
peace,  and  a  just  peace  in  the  world.    And  I 
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am  here  to  tell  you  we  are  going  to  get  it 
before  we  get  through. 

The  working  people  of  this  country  have 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  they  are 
devoted  to  freedom  and  to  world  peace. 
They  had  an  essential  part  in  winning  this 
war.  Organized  labor  has  been  a  leading 
force  in  international  cooperation.  Work- 
ing people  are  also  interested  in  building  a 
better  United  States  of  America. 

For  the  most  part,  workers  have  the  same 
kind  of  problems  that  everybody  else  has — 
high  prices,  housing,  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. In  recent  years,  labor  has  become 
strong  enough  to  have  real  influence.  This 
is  a  development  that  I  am  very  happy  to 
see.    Some  people  are  not. 

In  November  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  use  your  influence  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  the  determination  of  your  destiny  for 
years  to  come. 

Now  the  necessity  that  faces  us  is  one 
of  voting  on  November  2d.  You  must 
register,  you  must  vote,  if  you  expect  to  get 
a  square  deal  in  this  great  Nation.  Doesn't 
do  any  good  to  talk  about  voting,  if  you 
are  not  on  the  books.  Doesn't  do  any  good 
to  talk  about  voting,  if  you  sit  around  on 
election  day,  too  lazy  to  turn  out.  The  in- 
terests of  this  great  Nation  are  such  that 
every  man  and  woman  of  voting  age  in  this 
country  ought  to  turn  out  and  vote  on  No- 
vember 2d. 

If  you  will  do  that,  I  am  perfecdy  willing 
to  abide  by  these  results,  because  I  know 
it  will  be  right. 

You  just  have  two  parties  to  choose  from 
in  this  election:  the  Democratic  Party  which 
stands  for  the  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  litde  man,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  which  stands  for  special  interests. 

The  record  proves  conclusively  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  controlled  by  special 
privilege;  and  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  instances  of  how 
that  works  and  what  it  means  to  you.  One 
of  the  things  that  worries  you  is  high  prices. 
During  the  war  we  were  able  to  control 
prices,  keep  them  at  a  fairly  reasonable 
level.  We  could  help  rising  prices  now.  It 
would  be  just  as  easy  as  it  was  to  do  it  during 
the  war.  But  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress would  not  pass  a  price  control  law, 
although  I  recommended  that  they  do  that 
time  and  time  again.  As  a  result  many  of 
you  and  millions  of  other  Americans  are 
not  able  to  buy  the  things  you  need,  be- 
cause prices  are  far  higher  than  you  can 
afford. 

Another  thing  that  troubles  you  in  Grand 
Rapids  is  the  housing  shortage,  and  the 
shortage  of  school  facilities.  School  facili- 
ties are  short  all  over  the  Nation.  Not  only 
are  we  short  in  facilities,  we  are  short  in 
teachers  and  people  to  guide  the  young  peo- 
ple through  the  lower  grades  in  the  schools. 
I  tried  every  way  within  my  power  to  get 
the  Congress  to  do  something  about  that. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill.  Most  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  voted  for  that  bill, 
and  some  of  the  Republicans  did.  In  the 
House  that  bill  died  along  with  the  hous- 
ing bill.  I  am  told  that  within  sound  of  my 
voice  there  are  62  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies with  small  children  living  in  what  was 
formerly  a  furniture  factory,  here  in  the 
heart  of  this  city,  subject  to  all  the  noise 
and  confusion  that  goes  on  in  a  busy  city. 
There  are  other  veterans  in  this  com- 
munity who  are  housed  in  temporary  build- 
ings with  no  early  prospects  of  anything 
better.  I  have  been  doing  everything  with- 
in my  power  to  get  that  Republican  80th 
Congress  to  pass  a  housing  bill  to  help 
meet  the  housing  shortage.  But  the  real 
estate  lobby  did  not  want  low-rent  hous- 
ing, and  did  not  want  slums  replaced  by 
decent  housing.  That  real  estate  lobby 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  that 
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ever  came  to  Washington,  and  along  later 
in  this  campaign  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about 
a  lot  of  other  lobbies  that  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  got  just  what  they  wanted  out 
of  that  8oth  Congress — ^and  the  people  didn't 
get  a  thing! 

The  housing  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
8oth  Congress  and  was  voted  out  of  the 
House  committee  by  11  Democrats  and  3 
Republicans  against  13  Republicans  on  the 
other  side.  But  the  Republican  leadership 
wouldn't  even  let  the  full  membership  of  the 
House  vote  on  that  bill. 

Finally  the  special  session  of  Congress  in 
July — after  I  had  made  things  so  hot  for 
them;  it  looked  for  a  while  like  we  might 
get  some  action  on  that  bill — still  managed 
to  kill  it  in  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House.  In  fact,  Senator  Taft  ran  out  on  his 
own  bill.  You  know,  the  bill  in  the  first 
instance  was  called  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill.  That  is  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  and  died  in  the  House.  Along  came 
the  8oth  Congress  in  1947  and  it  passed  the 
bill  again.  This  time  it  was  called  the  Taft- 
EUender-Wagner  bill — a  slight  change.  But 
when  it  was  time  for  that  bill  to  be  pushed 
through  the  House,  the  Republicans  voted 
against  it,  and  Senator  Taft  ran  out  on  his 
own  bill.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that. 

The  veteran  who  needs  a  home  is  not 
greatly  interested  in  the  quarrel  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  What  he 
wants  to  know  is  if  he  is  going  to  have  a 
place  to  live.  The  record  shows  that  the 
Democrats  want  to  use  the  full  power  of 
Congress  to  help  provide  homes.  The  Re- 
publicans do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Now  you  make  your  choice.  You  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  in  November. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
Republicans  have  proved  that  they  serve 
special  privilege  and  the  privileged  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  people.  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  them  a  lot  in  this  campaign,  and 


I  hope  you  will  learn  all  about  them.  The 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  Republican  Congress 
for  2  years  has  at  least  given  you  a  chance 
to  see  what  they  are  like  and  what  they 
will  do. 

I  call  it  the  worst  Congress,  except  one, 
this  country  has  ever  had.  Because  I  was 
in  the  White  House,  however,  they  didn't 
get  to  walk  backwards  quite  as  fast  as  they 
wanted  to.  They  have  interrupted  the  prog- 
ress which  we  have  made,  though,  since  1932. 
If  you  want  to  resume  the  progress  to  go  on 
as  we  have  been  going  on,  under  this  ad- 
ministration that  believes  in  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  and  not  just  in  the  welfare 
of  the  real  estate  lobbies  and  a  few  other 
great  lobbies,  you  will  send  the  Democrats 
back  to  power  on  November  2,  1948. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  Lansing,  Michigan  (Rear  platform, 
11:05  a.m.) 

Governor  Sigler,  the  citizens  of  Michigan, 
fellow  Democrats: 

It  is  a  very,  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  this  turnout  in  Lansing  at  this  time  of 
day.  I  appreciate  it  most  highly.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Governor  most  cordially  for  his 
kind  welcome  to  me.  I  appreciate  it  most 
highly.  I  have  had  the  Governor  at  the 
White  House,  and  I  know  he  will  be  there 
several  times  again  before  I  leave  there. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  day  today.  I 
opened  the  proceedings  at  Grand  Rapids  at 
8:15  in  the  morning  and  it  looked  to  me  as 
if  everybody  in  western  Michigan  was  there. 
I  think  everyone  in  central  Michigan  is 
here. 

You  know  we  are  facing  a  very  important 
situation.  We  are  celebrating  Labor  Day 
today,  and  it  is  going  to  be  my  privilege  to 
address  the  combined  labor  organizations 
in  Detroit  at  12:30  this  afternoon,  a  most 
momentous  occasion. 
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I  am  starting  out  on  a  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  election  on  November  2d,  and 
I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  issues 
are  very  plainly  drawn. 

It  is  the  people  against  the  special  inter- 
ests— the  people  against  the  special  interests. 
Bear  that  in  mind.  The  people  are  made  up 
mostly  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

When  the  8oth  Congress  assembled  in 
January  1947,  I  asked  them  to  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  control  prices.  We  had 
successfully  controlled  prices  during  the  war 
and  we  could  have  successfully  controlled 
prices  during  the  peace,  or  the  coming  of 
the  peace — awaiting  the  coming  of  the  peace. 
And  that  peace  is  coming.  All  of  you  want 
it,  and  so  do  I. 

I  asked  that  8oth  Congress  to  pass  housing 
legislation,  housing  legislation  which  had 
been  pending  for  4  years.  The  bill  known 
as  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  had 
passed  the  Senate  more  than  4  years  ago.  I 
was  in  the  Senate  at  that  time  and  voted  for 
that  bill.  It  died  in  the  House.  In  1947  they 
introduced  another  bill  called  the  Taft- 
Ellender- Wagner  bill — a  slight  change 
you  will  notice.  That  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  slumbered  in  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  until  3  Republicans 
joined  11  Democrats  and  outvoted  13  Re- 
publicans and  voted  that  bill  out.  Then  it 
went  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  sat  on  the  bill.  The  House  of 
Representatives  never  did  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on  it  because  the  real  estate  lobby  did 
not  want  them  to  vote  on  it. 

Now  we  have  got  a  situation,  I  am  told, 
right  here  in  Lansing,  that  is  most  horrible 
so  far  as  veterans  are  concerned.  I  under- 
stand in  your  State  College  out  here  the  vet- 
erans are  sleeping  three  deep  in  a  gymna- 
sium, and  that  there  was  a  time  when  your 
Republican  City  Council  here  in  Lansing 
could  have  helped  remedy  that  situation. 
They  decided  not  to  do  it. 


They  are  running  true  to  form,  my  friends. 
They  are  running  true  to  form. 

We  could  have  passed  that  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  at  this  session  of  Congress  if  Mr. 
Taft  himself  had  not  run  out  on  his  own 
bill.  He  decided  that  the  real  estate  lobby 
should  be  kowtowed  to.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  lobbies  that  has  ever  been 
in  Washington. 

Before  this  campaign  is  over  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  a  lot  more  lobbies,  the  lobby 
that  got  the  rich  man's  tax  bill  through  and 
several  others  I  will  talk  to  you  about.  You 
will  find  before  I  get  through  the  day,  just 
why  the  rich  man's  tax  bill  was  passed.  It 
was  not  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon, everyday  man.  It  was  passed  for  the 
special  interests.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
before  the  day  is  over,  but  I  don't  want  to 
make  all  of  my  speeches  in  one  place. 

I  want  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  this  hearty  welcome,  and  for 
this  wonderful  turnout.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  again  that  I  do  appreciate  most  highly 
the  courtesies  of  your  Governor  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesies  of  all  the  Michiganders.  They 
have  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me  in  times 
past.  I  was  here  when  I  was  running  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in  1944. 
I  did  not  stop  at  Lansing,  but  I  was  a  speaker 
on  the  Labor  Day  program  in  1944,  and 
they  estimated  that  there  were  130,000  people 
out  in  Cadillac  Square  that  day.  I  am  told 
that  if  the  sky  doesn't  leak  this  morning, 
there  will  be  300,000  here  today. 

One  thing  I  want  you  to  remember  is 
that  November  2d  is  election  day.  And  it 
doesn't  do  any  good  to  vote  if  you  are  not 
registered  on  the  books.  I  want  to  see  every 
man  who  labors  get  his  friends  out  and  get 
them  on  the  books  and  when  election  day 
comes,  go  and  vote.  Don't  sit  at  home — 
don't  sit  at  home.  If  you  really  have  the 
welfare  of  this  country  at  heart,  and  want 
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to  prevent  the  country  from  being  turned 
over  to  special  privilege,  you  must  vote  on 
November  2d.  That  is  the  most  important 
thing  With  v^hich  you  are  faced  now.  That 
is  the  most  important  thing  that  this  coun- 
try is  faced  with,  to  see  that  everybody  in 
this  country  expresses  his  sentiments. 

When  they  do  that,  I  shall  be  perf  ecdy  sat- 
isfied with  the  result.  I  know  what  that  re- 
sult will  be. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  all  the  cour- 
tesies you  have  extended  to  me.  I  appre- 
ciate this  welcome. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]  Detroit,  Michigan  (Address  in 
Cadillac  Square  at  1:40  p.m.,  see  Item  184) 

[4.]     Hamtramck,  Michigan  (2:45  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  citizens  of  HamtramcJ^: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  and  a  surprise  to 
me  to  come  out  here  today.  I  didn't  know 
this  was  on  the  route.  I  am  glad  it  was. 
The  Mayor  tells  me  that  this  is  the  greatest 
Democratic  city  in  the  world.  Now  he  said 
"the  U.S."  when  he  introduced  me.  He 
took  in  a  little  more  territory  when  he  was 
talking  to  me.  I  understand  that  you  are 
97  percent  Democratic.  Now  I  wonder 
what's  the  matter  with  that  other  3  percent? 
See  what  you  can  do  about  that  in  November. 

Today  I  initiated  the  campaign  for  re- 
election, in  Grand  Rapids,  in  Lansing,  in 
Detroit,  here,  and  I  shall  go  to  Pontiac  and 
Flint,  and  by  that  time  I  think  the  Republi- 
cans will  understand  that  I  don't  believe 
they  have  done  much  for  labor. 

As  you  know,  back  in  the  fall  of  1946 
they  put  out  a  slogan  that  they  needed  a 
change. 

Well,  on  January  ist  you  got  your  change. 
As  I  told  the  people  downtown,  they  gave 


themselves  a  tax  cut,  and  they  cut  your 
freedom. 

Now,  if  you  return  them  again  this  fall, 
you  will  get  just  what  is  coming  to  you,  and 
I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  return  them. 
I  don't  see  how  you  can. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
pleasure,  for  the  honor  that  you  have  paid 
me  here  today  on  such  short  notice.  And 
I  want  you  to  see  what  you  can  do  about 
that  other  3  percent  this  fall. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[5.]  Pontiac,  Michigan  (Oakland  Park, 
4  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  am  happy  to  join  you  in  celebrating 
labor's  holiday  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  highly  complimented  and  very  much 
pleased  that  your  broadcasting  company  was 
willing  to  interrupt  the  ball  game  to  broad- 
cast what  I  am  going  to  say  here  this  after- 
noon. It  is  very  kind  of  them.  I  know 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  much 
rather  hear  the  ball  game  than  hear  me. 
As  I  have  visited  the  great  Labor  Day 
celebration,  I  thought  of  the  gains  that  labor 
has  made  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 
You  know  it  made  tremendous  gains  from 
1932  until  1947.  Labor's  gains  have 
strengthened  our  democracy  and  increased 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Nation.  When- 
ever labor  does  well,  of  course  the  whole 
country  does  well.  There  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country  when  every- 
body and  every  segment  of  the  population 
has  been  more  prosperous,  and  that  is  be- 
cause everybody  is  receiving  his  fair  share 
of  the  national  income.  And  that  is  the  way 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  the 
gains  are  protected.  We  have  only  to  look 
back  to  1932  and  realize  how  much  things 
have  improved  for  the  wage  earner. 
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In  1932  we  were  in  the  worst  depression 
in  history.  Labor  was  bearing  the  brunt 
of  it,  as  it  does  in  every  depression.  During 
the  last  16  years  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion managed  to  bring  about  a  great  improve- 
ment. People  can  get  jobs  now  at  decent 
wages,  and  there  are  more  jobs  than  there 
are  people  to  take  them,  for  the  first  time 
that  I  can  ever  remember — and  I  am  64 
years  old. 

As  labor  has  prospered  under  Democratic 
administration  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
prospered  at  that  same  time.  Farm  incomes 
have  increased.  Farmers  are  making  more 
money  than  they  ever  did  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  American  farmers  are  in  better 
condition  than  they  have  ever  been  in  his- 
tory. Business  profits  have  increased  tre- 
mendously. Corporation  profits  in  1947 
were  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, after  taxes.  Our  whole  economy  is  busy 
turning  out  things  which  we  need.  All  this 
didn't  come  about  by  accident.  The  Demo- 
cratic Government  took  positive  action  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  prosperity  to  come 
around  the  corner.  You  know  the  laws  that 
were  passed.  This  is  the  time  when  you 
ought  to  think  carefully  of  how  much  they 
have  meant  to  you  and  to  all  of  us. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  just  a  few  of  them. 
The  Wagner  Act,  which  gave  national  pro- 
tection to  collective  bargaining. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  which  saved 
millions  of  homes  from  foreclosure. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
tect banking  deposits.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  loss  to  a  depositor  in  a  bank  in  3 
years.  That  is  the  greatest  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  es- 
tablished a  minimum  wage  and  prohibited 
child  labor. 

Social  security  laws  which  provided  pro- 
tection for  those  who  needed  it  most. 

The  list  is  longer  than  that,  but  I  haven't 


got  time  to  go  over  that  whole  list  here  this 
afternoon.  I  could  go  over  it,  but  I  think 
I  will  do  that  at  a  later  date. 

This  is  the  kind  of  record  the  Democratic 
Party  has  made  in  the  last  16  years,  and  in 
the  face  of  that  some  Republicans  are  trying 
to  tell  us  that  the  Democrats  could  be  turned 
out  of  office  and  should  be  turned  out  of 
office,  because  it's  time  for  a  change. 

That  is  the  silliest  thing  I  ever  heard  of. 
I  never  heard  of  a  sillier  remark  than  that. 

I  want  to  draw  you  a  comparison.  Years 
ago  you  used  to  make  buggies  and  wagons 
in  this  town.  Then  you  began  to  make  auto- 
mobiles. You  have  been  making  automo- 
biles for  over  40  years.  Just  because  you 
have  been  making  automobiles  for  40  years, 
that  is  no  reason  to  stop  making  automobiles 
and  go  back  to  making  buggies.  It  will  be 
just  as  sensible  for  you  to  do  that  as  to  turn 
out  the  Democrats  who  have  done  the  most 
for  you  in  your  history. 

One  kind  of  change  we  do  need.  We 
need  a  change  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  resume  the  progress  that  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  election  of  that  Republican 
80th  Congress  in  1946. 

In  1946  we  got  what  we  might  call  a  half 
a  change,  which  turned  out  very  badly — 
turned  out  very  badly  indeed. 

I  have  been  saying  all  over  the  United 
States  that  that  8oth  Republican  Congress  is 
the  second  worst  one  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  they  haven't  been  able  to  dis- 
prove that  statement. 

The  "half-a-change"  Republican  Congress 
passed  a  law  that  weakened  labor  unions. 
They  have  taken  social  security  benefits  away 
from  more  than  700,000  people.  They  have 
given  tax  relief  to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  They  have  passed  a  rich  man's 
tax  law,  which  I  am  going  to  analyze  for 
you  some  of  these  days,  and  you  will  be 
astonished. 

What  that  Congress  refused  to  do  is  a 
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much  longer  list  than  what  they  did  do  to 
you.  They  refused  to  pass  a  law  to  control 
prices.  They  refused  to  provide  adequate 
housing,  though  they  have  had  a  housing 
bill — a  good  one — ^pending  in  the  Congress 
more  than  4  years.  They  killed  it  this  time. 
They  called  it  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill.  Before,  the  old  bill  was  the  Wagner- 
EUender-Taft  bill.  You  see,  they  changed 
it  around  a  Httle  bit.  Mr.  Taft  ran  out  on 
his  own  bill.  They  couldn't  pass  it  this 
time. 

They  refused  to  provide  aid  for  education. 
In  several  messages  I  suggested  that  our  edu- 
cational situation  is  in  the  doldrums,  that 
the  education  of  the  grades  is  in  a  condition 
that  is  going  to  cause  us  serious  trouble  in 
the  next  generation  if  we  don't  do  something 
about  it.  Teachers  are  overworked — they 
are  underpaid.  There  are  not  adequate 
facilities,  and  there  are  teachers  who  are 
teaching  as  many  as  55  to  75  pupils  when 
25  to  30  is  about  as  many  as  any  one  teacher 
can  handle;  and  they  are  the  poorest  paid 
people  in  the  country. 

They  had  a  good  educational  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate,  and  that  same  House  that 
killed  the  housing  bill  for  the  real  estate 
lobby,  killed  that  educational  assistance  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  ought  to  do  something  about  that 
when  you  elect  Congressmen  this  year.  You 
ought  to  see  that  you  get  Congressmen  this 
time  that  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
lobbyists. 

It  has  refused  to  increase  the  pitifully 
inadequate  social  security  benefits  that  mil- 
lions of  old  people  and  widows  and  orphans 
depend  upon.  They  increased  their  own 
pay  but  they  couldn't  increase  the  social 
security  benefits  of  those  people  who  really 
need  it. 

That  is  only  a  part  of  the  list,  but  that 


gives  you  a  general  idea  of  what  the  Re- 
publican Congress  did  to  you.  That  is  just 
a  sample  of  what  they  would  do  if  they  had 
a  Republican  President  who  would  go  along 
with  a  Republican  Congress. 

You  know,  they  didn't  get  to  go  half  as 
far  back  as  they  wanted  to  go,  because  I 
wouldn't  let  them.  I  stood  there  with  the 
veto  and  knocked  them  down  every  time 
I  got  a  chance.  I  think  I  have  the  greatest 
veto  record  in  the  history  of  Congress  except 
Grover  Cleveland. 

The  kind  of  change  we  need  now  is  one 
that  will  put  us  back  on  the  road  to  progress. 
We  don't  want  to  complete  the  change  that 
threw  us  all  off  the  road  after  the  end  of 
1946.  We  don't  want  to  get  completely 
turned  around  to  start  backward  down  the 
road  toward  another  depression.  We  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  making  buggies  in 
Pontiac.  We  want  to  go  on  making  cars, 
and  cars  that  will  sell. 

What  we  need  is  a  change — now  listen  to 
this — what  we  need  to  change  is  that  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Congress. 

The  thing  which  is  really  important  in 
this  campaign  is  to  get  out  and  vote.  A 
light  vote  favors  the  Republicans.  You 
know,  they  have  got  out  a  pamphlet  to 
their  workers  in  which  they  urge  their  work- 
ers not  to  get  out  the  vote.  They  say  a 
heavy  vote  helps  the  Democrats  and  a  light 
vote  helps  the  Republicans.  Now  bear  that 
in  mind. 

This  election  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to 
you.  Among  other  things,  it  might  make 
the  difference  between  whether  you  have  a 
job  2  years  from  now  or  not. 

Just  remember  that,  on  election  day,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  If 
you  don't  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  and  if 
you  don't  help  get  out  that  vote  on  election 
day,  and  you  get  a  continuation  of  this 
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Taft-Hartley  backward-looking  Congress, 
you  will  have  just  exactly  what  is  coming  to 
you. 

You  didn't  go  out  and  vote  in  1946 — 
and  look  what  you've  got.  Look  what  this 
country  got! 

I  am  urging  you  with  everything  I  have, 
on  November  2d:  do  your  duty.  If  you  are 
not  registered,  see  that  you  get  there  to 
register. 

If  all  the  people  in  this  country  who  are 
entitled  to  vote,  do  vote,  I  will  be  completely 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  I  won't  have  to 
worry  about  another  80th  backward-looking 
Congress — and  I  won't  have  to  worry  about 
moving  out  of  the  White  House. 

[6.]  Flint,  Michigan  (Flint  Park,  7:15 
p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  visitors  and  guests: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  today  to 
have  had  this  opportunity  to  wind  up  my 
trip  in  Michigan  before  this  magnificent 
crowd.  As  I  came  up  here  from  the  station, 
I  thought  everybody  in  Flint  was  on  the 
street.  I  was  very  much  mistaken.  Only 
about  half  the  people  of  Flint  were  on  the 
street,  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  out  here. 

It  is  a  wonderful  crowd.  I  don't  see  how 
you  do  it.  I  think,  though,  the  reason  you 
do  it  is  because  you  are  celebrating  Labor 
Day. 

While  we  are  celebrating  Labor  Day  I 
would  like  to  recall  labor's  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  great  war,  and  I  know 
something  about  it.  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
during  the  war  while  I  was  in  the  United 
States  Senate  going  into  the  contributions 
which  labor  and  industry  made  toward  win- 
ning that  war. 

No  one  made  a  contribution  greater  than 
in  the  industrial  cities  of  Michigan,  and  I 


know  that,  for  I  was  on  the  ground  and  on 
the  spot,  and  I  visited  those  places  and  looked 
through  several  of  your  factories  during 
the  war. 

I  have  been  invited  today  and  have  spoken 
at  five  Labor  Day  celebrations  here  in  Mich- 
igan, and  I  thought  at  every  single  one  of 
them  I  had  seen  at  least  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Michigan,  but  the  population  of 
Michigan  grew  as  I  went  along.  It  makes 
me  feel  good.  I  think  it  means  that  the 
working  people  feel  that  I  am  their  friend. 
The  workers  are  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
been  doing  in  Washington.  I  know  ab- 
solutely that  I  am  on  the  right  track.  If 
the  working  people  of  the  country  are  well 
off,  whether  they  work  in  factories  or  on  the 
farm,  in  offices  or  in  stores,  the  country  will 
get  along  all  right.  I  don't  think  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  ail  the  inhabitants  have  had  as  fair  a 
share  of  the  national  income  of  the  country 
as  they  are  getting  now,  or  were  getting  up 
until  this  RepubHcan  8oth  Congress  tried 
to  take  some  of  it  away  from  you. 

You  know,  the  Republican  Both  Congress 
does  not  believe  that.  They  believe  in  help- 
ing the  wealthy  people  and  the  big  corpora- 
tions— and  some  of  the  benefits  will  trickle 
down  the  line  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  us. 
They  have  always  believed  that.  That  is 
their  philosophy — doesn't  work  out  that  way, 
as  you  all  know.  Most  of  us  have  seen  com- 
plete proof  of  that  in  our  own  lifetime.  We 
saw  a  depression  that  resulted  from  the 
"help  the  rich"  policies  of  the  1920's.  We 
have  also  seen  recovery  and  prosperity  that 
came  when  the  Democrats  changed  the 
course  of  things  in  1933. 

The  people  in  control  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Party  today  are  just  like  the  ones 
who  controlled  it  in  1920.  They  gave  am- 
ple proof  of  that  during  that  "do-nothing" 
80th  Congress. 

At  their  convention  in  Philadelphia  they 
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adopted  a  platform  that  was  full  of  double 
talk — didn't  say  much;  but  it  did  represent 
some  improvement  over  the  w^ay  they  had 
been  acting  in  Congress.  And,  you  knov^,  I 
sent  them  message  after  message,  begging 
them  to  implement  some  of  the  things  they 
had  said  they  v^ere  going  to  do  in  the  1944 
platform. 

When  they  w^rote  that  1948  platform,  af- 
ter they  had  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  I  called  them  back  in- 
to special  session  to  see  w^hether  they  meant 
what  they  said  in  that  platform.  And  they 
didn't!  They  not  only  didn't  mean  to  do 
what  they  promised  in  that  platform,  but 
they  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  until 
they  had  complete  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  there  ever  was  a  piece  of  poppy- 
cock, that  is  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  fine  people  in  the 
Republican  Party  but  they  had  been  dis- 
illusioned by  the  actions  of  this  "do-nothing" 
8oth  Congress,  and  by  the  actions  of  their 
convention  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Both  Congress'  failure  to  act  on  the 
measures  I  have  recommended  is  serious. 
It  is  not  only  serious.  It  is  inexcusable. 
They  failed  to  act  on  bills  to  control  prices,  to 
provide  adequate  housing,  aid  to  education, 
and  to  increase  social  security  benefits.  But 
they  were  willing  and  able  to  pass  a  repres- 
sive labor  law,  and  a  rich  man's  tax  bill. 
Congress  not  only  failed  to  pass  a  law  to 
control  prices,  they  actually  passed  laws 
that  made  prices  go  higher.  They  passed 
that  so-called  tax  reduction  bill.  They 
thought  that  would  be  good  politics.  I  knew 
it  would  be  bad  for  the  country  and  I  vetoed 
it;  and  they  had  to  pass  it  three  times  before 
it  was  gotten  through.  The  last,  it  was  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  last  two,  but  it  was  bad 
enough. 

I  thought  we  ought  to  pay  off  some  of  our 
war  debts,  and  I  still  think  so.  I  thought  the 
tax  bill  would  make  these  prices  even  higher. 


That  is  exactly  what  it  has  done.  The  tax 
bill  did  not  do  you  any  good.  If  you  get 
$60  a  week,  taxes  were  reduced  $1.50  a  week, 
but  since  May  when  the  $1.50  began  to  show 
up  in  your  pay  envelope,  prices  had  gone  up 
so  much  that  that  f  1.50  is  already  wiped  out, 
and  another  I1.50  with  it. 

The  rich  man  fares  a  little  better  under 
the  tax  bill.  If  he  has  an  income  of  f  100,000 
a  year,  he  and  his  wife  got  a  tax  cut  of  |i6,- 
725  a  year.  Of  course,  prices  haven't  gone 
up  for  him  any  more  than  they  have  gone 
up  for  you,  so  he  has  a  tremendously  big  gain 
in  his  income. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  call  this  a  rich 
man's  tax  bill? 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
thought  it  was  and  undertook  to  collect. 

I  want  to  read  you  something  here  that 
is  just  as  interesting  as  it  can  be — I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  as  interest- 
ing. Now  this  is  called  "The  Republican 
News."  It  gives  the  editors  and  the  asso- 
ciate editors — it  is  the  official  publication 
of  the  Republican  Party — it  is  published  on 
Connecticut  Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  the  official  Republican  mouthpiece.  Now 
I  want  to  read  you  something  because  it  is 
very  enlightening.  It  is  exceedingly  en- 
lightening, and  it  is  terrible  for  the  country. 

Here  it  is:  "Don't  Throw  Peanuts  to  the 
Elephant!"  [Laughter]  Wait  a  minute — you 
will  find  out  what  that  "peanuts"  means. 
Take  a  look  at  the  table  below:  "Many  of 
our  friends  feel  that,  entirely  apart  from 
other  important  considerations,  the  least 
they  can  do  to  express  their  appreciation  is 
to  contribute  a  substantial  part  of  their  tax 
savings  for  this  year  to  insure  the  reelection 
of  the  Congress  which  made  this  possible." 

That  is  the  terrible  Both  Congress  they  are 
talking  about  that  didn't  do  anything  for 
the  country. 

Now  this  is  the  savings  of  a  family  of  four 
under  the  tax  plan:  net  income  $2,500;  pres- 
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ent  tax  $95;  new  tax  $16.60.  That  is  a  sav- 
ing of  $78.40,  and  the  implication  is  that 
they  ought  to  give  that  $78.40  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

Then  it  goes  on  dow^n  and  gives  $5,000, 
on  w^hich  is  a  saving  of  $157.40;  $10,000, 
on  w^hich  there  is  a  saving  of  $501.04.  Then 
it  gives  $15,000  on  which  there  is  a  saving 
of  $1,126.50;  $25,000  on  which  there  is  a 
saving  of  $3,045.66;  and  $50,000,  it  says 
there  is  a  saving  of  $7,533.08. 

Just  take  those  fellows  with  $25,000  or 
$50,000  or  $100,000 — I  don't  think  many  of 
them  have  four  children — they  expect  those 
birds  to  turn  those  savings  into  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 

It  says:  "Enclosed  is  my  contribution. 
Please  send  me  items  checked:  The  Repub- 
lican News  for  duration  of  the  campaign; 
the  'Republican  Fact  Book,'  a  Party 
'almanac';  the  booklet  'There  Is  No  Other 
Vehicle.' " 

This  is  the  Republican  Party  that  has  been 
taking  things  away  from  the  public.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous  things  I 
ever  heard.  They  are  crying  over  here  in 
another  column  because  labor  has  decided 
to  contribute  a  dollar  a  head  if  they  can  af- 
ford it.  That  is  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  such  broadcasts  as  this 
I  am  putting  on  now,  for  traveling  and  radio 
broadcasting  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  And  they  say  that 
is  outrageous  that  labor  has  contributed 
a  dollar !  Perfectly  all  right  for  some  fellow 
who  has  had  his  taxes  cut  from,  say  $16,- 
000  to  $7,000,  to  put  the  $9,000  into  the 
Republican  campaign  fund.  That  is  a  bay 
horse  of  a  different  color.  Just  bear  that 
in  mind.  That  is  the  most  outrageous  thing 
we  have  had  in  this  country,  and  I  don't 
know,  I  think  that  it  is  plain,  outright 
bribery. 

Instead  of  passing  a  tax  bill  that  is  help- 
ing only  the  rich,  the  Republican  Congress 


could  have  passed  an  anti-inflation  program 
that  would  have  helped  everybody.  That  is 
what  I  tried  to  get  them  to  do.  That  is  the 
reason  I  called  back  this  Congress,  after 
they  had  passed  that  platform  up  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  called  them  back  and  pleaded  with 
them  to  do  something  about  inflation.  But 
they  did  nothing  at  all,  they  got  mad  and 
went  home,  and  said  I  was  to  blame  for  it. 
The  real  way  to  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  this  country  is  to  see  that  everybody  is 
fairly  treated.  The  man  or  woman  who 
works  for  wages  or  for  a  salary  ought  to  be 
paid  enough  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  things 
that  the  country  produces.  That  is  exacdy 
what  the  Democrats  have  been  working  for 
since  1932.  They  ought  not  to  have  it  taken 
away  from  them  by  excessive  prices. 

The  farmer  ought  to  get  his  fair  share, 
a  fair  price  for  his  crops.  Don't  let  any- 
body tell  you  that  farm  prices  are  an  excuse 
for  inflation.  That  is  not  true.  Before  this 
campaign  is  over  I  will  prove  it.  You  will 
hear  from  me  time  and  again  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  will  prove  to  you  that  the  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  gets  and  what  you 
have  to  pay  is  going  into  somebody's  pockets 
who  is  profiting  by  this  tax  bill.  No  doubt 
about  that — and  I  will  prove  it. 

This  is  an  election  year.  I  suppose  you  all 
know  it.  If  you  don't,  I'm  telling  you  about 
it  right  now. 

The  choice  is  between  Republican  Gov- 
ernment on  the  8oth  Congress  pattern  and 
a  Democratic  Government  which  has  done 
more  for  labor  and  more  for  the  farmers,  and 
more  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  any 
party  in  the  history  of  the  world.  I  say  that 
advisedly. 

All  labor  stands  at  the  crossroads  today. 
You  can  select  your  reactionary  adminis- 
tration and  go  into  an  era  of  fear.  You  can 
elect  a  Democratic  administration  which 
stands  ready  to  play  fair  with  every  element 
of  American  life,  and  enter  a  period  of  new 
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hope.  And  that  is  what  I  am  askmg  you 
to  do.  A  Republican  Government  will  take 
you  back  to  the  policies  which  led  to  the  dis- 
aster of  the  1920's.  The  80th  Congress  has 
proved  that  the  same  kind  of  thinking  still 
controls  the  Republican  Party.  I  gave  them 
a  lot  of  chances  to  prove  that  that  was  not 
so.  They  have  proved  it  absolutely  to  my 
satisfaction,  and  when  I  get  through  with 
this  campaign,  it  will  be  to  your  satisfaction, 
too. 

And  I  know,  I  think,  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  You  can  expect  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment to  go  ahead  with  the  same  kind  of 
policies  that  proved  so  successful  in  1933  un- 
til the  time  when  they  began  to  be  blocked 
by  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress  2  years 
ago. 

Don't  let  them  turn  the  clock  back — don't 
let  them  turn  that  clock  back.  You  can't  af- 
ford it! 

You  can't  afford  to  go  back  to  the  "boom 
and  bust"  period  that  the  Republicans  would 
like  to  have.  You  just  can't  afford  to  do 
that.  The  way  to  prevent  that  is  for  all 
of  you  to  turn  out  on  election  day,  turn  out 
and  register  so  as  to  get  your  name  on  the 
books.  Then  on  the  2d  of  November  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  if  all  of  you  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  as 
I  hope  you  will,  I  won't  have  any  worries 
about  moving  out  of  the  White  House,  and 
we  won't  have  another  8oth  Congress. 

[7.]  Toledo,  Ohio  (Rear  plattorm,  11:55 
p.m.) 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  stop  here  in  Toledo  tonight. 
I  didn't  expect  to  see  that  half  the  popula- 
tion of  northwest  Ohio  would  be  here.  It 
looks  as  if  it  is.  In  every  city  I  have  been  to 
in  Michigan  today,  I  thought  I  would  see 
half  the  population  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, yet  it  never  stopped  growing  in  popu- 


lation all  day  long.  I  don't  know  what  these 
people  will  say  about  the  crowds.  You 
know,  when  I  made  the  trip  across  the  coun- 
try, on  an  inspection  tour  to  see  how  things 
were  going— a  nonpolitical  trip,  if  you  re- 
member, one  of  these  great  magazines  took 
a  picture  of  a  soldier  facing  a  vacant  lot  and 
said  that  was  the  kind  of  reception  I  got. 
There  never  was  a  crowd  much  less  than 
this  at  any  place  where  I  stopped. 

I  think  people  want  to  see  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  looks  like,  and  I 
think  they  are  vitally  interested  in  finding 
out  what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
stands  for. 

You  see,  it  is  most  dilEcult  to  get  the  facts 
and  the  truth  to  the  public  under  present 
conditions,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  in  a 
critical  manner  at  all.  I  am  merely  telling 
you  what  are  facts. 

Now,  before  this  campaign  is  over,  I  ex- 
pect to  visit  every  whisdestop  in  the  United 
States.  You  remember,  on  that  western  trip, 
I  went  to  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  various 
towns  in  Idaho,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Seatde,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and 
stopped  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  too,  on  the 
way  back.  And  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  said  I  was  stopping  at  every  whistle- 
stop. 

Well,  Toledo  is  right  in  that  same  class. 
If  all  the  rest  of  these  cities  are  whisde- 
stops,  so  is  Toledo.  And  I  don't  think  we 
class  Toledo  as  a  whisdestop,  what  I  know 
about  it. 

In  fact,  I  wonder  just  how  the  Toledo  ball 
team  stands?  [Laughter]  You  see,  Kansas 
City  is  a  suburb  of  my  hometown  at  home, 
and  Kansas  City  is  in  that  same  American 
Association,  too. 

I  have  appeared  before  six  Labor  Day 
audiences  in  Michigan  today,  and  I  am  glad 
to  finish  up  today  in  this  great  State  of 
Ohio.    This  may  be  the  end  of  Labor  Day, 
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but  I  am  just  beginning  the  most  important 
labor  of  my  life.  I  am  going  to  make  the 
most  important  campaign  that  this  country 
has  witnessed  since  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates. I  intend  to  cover  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  and  take  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  message  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance.   I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  facts. 

The  message  concerns  November  2d.  The 
question  before  you  people  is  v^hether  you 
v^ant  to  go  forward  with  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  whether  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  past,  go  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  stopped  in  Pontiac  today,  and  you  know 
Pontiac — a  city  where  they  used  to  make 
buggies  and  wagons.  They  have  been  mak- 
ing automobiles  up  there  for  about  40  years. 
And  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  make 
that  sort  of  a  change,  if  they  would  like  to 
go  back  to  making  buggies  and  wagons  in 
an  automobile  and  airplane  age.  They  didn't 
want  to  do  that. 

These  are  not  just  words.  Let  me  give 
you  two  vital  illustrations  of  what  I  mean. 

Most  of  you  people  are  working  people, 
just  as  I  have  been  all  my  life.  I  have  had 
to  work  for  everything  I  ever  received.  I 
never  went  into  a  political  campaign  in  my 
life  that  I  didn't  have  a  fight  to  obtain  what 
I  thought  was  real  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

I  have  only  been  defeated  once  and  that 
was  for  township  committeeman  in  Wash- 
ington Township  in  Missouri,  back  in  19 12. 

It  does  you  a  lot  of  good,  sometimes,  to 
understand  just  exactly  what  defeat  means. 
In  1940  I  had  the  bitterest  campaign  for  re- 
election to  the  United  States  Senate  that 
I  think  any  man  had  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  had  every  newspaper  in  the  State 
against  me,  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  his 
organization  was  against  me,  and  at  11 
o'clock  that  night,  all  the  radio  broadcasters 
and  the  papers  said  that  I  was  defeated  by 


11,000  votes.  I  went  to  bed,  got  up  next 
morning  and  found  out  I  had  been  nomi- 
nated, which  was  equivalent  to  election  by 
more  than  8,000  votes.  I  knew  just  exactly 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  defeated  for  major 
office. 

I  don't  want  to  have  that  experience  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  go  to  bed  elected  on 
November  2d. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  has  struck 
you  people  deadly  blows  in  each  of  the 
major  fields.  You  are  interested  in  security, 
good  wages,  and  in  the  prices  you  are  paying 
to  support  your  family. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Republican  Congress  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  it  harder  for  organized  labor  to 
bargain  for  better  wages  and  better  living 
conditions.  It  was  done  with  that  express 
purpose  in  view.  I  vetoed  that  bill,  and  I 
set  out  in  that  veto  just  exactly  what  I 
thought  the  final  result  would  be.  And  labor 
is  just  now  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
that  Taft-Hardey  law. 

Big  business  was  getting  worried  about 
the  strength  of  the  organization  of  the  peo- 
ple who  work  with  their  hands.  The  Re- 
publican Congress,  that  Both  "do-nothing" 
Republican  Congress,  joined  with  big  busi- 
ness at  the  top  to  weaken  organized  labor. 

What  is  more,  it  is  just  the  opening  gun 
in  the  Republican  plan  to  go  back  to  the 
days  when  big  business  held  the  upper  hand 
and  forced  the  workingman  to  take  only 
what  they  wanted  to  give  him.  I  can  re- 
member that  day  very  well — remember  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  strike,  the  Home- 
stead strike,  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  I 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  boy  when  the  Pullman 
strike  took  place.  Those  were  historical 
events,  and  some  of  these  people  would  like 
to  turn  the  clock  back  just  that  far. 

And  if  you  people  on  November  2d  do  not 
exercise  your  God-given  duty  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote,  if  you  do  not  get  yourselves 
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on  the  books  where  registration  is  required, 
and  you  get  what  you  got  in  1946  by  staying 
at  home,  you  will  deserve  everything  you 
get;  and  I  won't  be  a  bit  sorry,  for  I  will  be 
at  home  enjoying  myself. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  labor  is  going  to  vote  for  me.  Labor 
knows  which  side  its  bread  is  buttered  on. 
Labor  knows  what  is  best  for  the  country. 
And  the  best  thing  for  the  country  is  to 
go  forward  with  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion, and  not  go  backward  into  the  past 
with  a  lot  of  backward-looking  Republicans 
who  want  to  get  control  of  this  country  for 
their  own  selfish  interests. 

Look  at  the  tax  bill  they  passed— the  rich 
man's  tax  bill,  the  tax  bill  that  helped  the 
rich  and  hurt  the  poor. 

Then  what  did  they  do  about  prices  ?  You 
know,  my  sympathies  are  all  with  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  this  country  who  have 
to  buy  books  for  the  children,  clothes  at 
outrageous  prices.  I  don't  see  how  they  do 
it.  I  just  wonder  how  they  do  it.  But  they 
do  manage  it,  some  way. 

I  tried  to  get  that  8oth  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  Congress  to  give  you  some  help  on 
that,  and  I  couldn't  get  it  done.  In  fact, 
they  went  to  Philadelphia,  after  they  had 
adjourned,  after  I  had  sent  them  message 
after  message  on  what  I  thought  would  be 


the  best  thing  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. They  went  to  Philadelphia  and  passed 
a  platform  in  which  they  said  they  wanted 
to  do  all  the  things  that  I  had  been  asking 
them  to  do  for  a  year  and  a  half! 

I  never  was  as  exasperated  in  my  life  as 
when  I  read  that  cynical  platform.  I  called 
them  back  into  session,  and  they  didn't  do 
one  single  thing. 

You  know  what  they  said?  They  said 
that  platform  was  made  to  run  on,  and  if 
they  took  any  action  on  it  at  all,  they  would 
take  it  in  1949,  after  they  had  elected  a 
Republican  President. 

Now,  do  you  believe  that?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that? 

You  know  very  well  that  they  will  do  just 
exactly  what  they  did  with  the  8oth  "do- 
nothing"  Congress.  They  will  turn  the  clock 
off  a  few  hours  farther  back  than  it  is  now. 

Remember,  then,  November  2d  is  the  day. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  everybody  who 
is  entitled  to  cast  his  ballot  on  that  day 
casts  it,  I  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
result,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  have 
a  Congress  that  will  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  I  will  still  be  in  the  White 
House. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September 
6  the  President  referred  to  George  Welsh,  Mayor 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Kim  Sigler,  Governor  of  Michigan, 
and  Stephen  S.  Skrzycki,  Mayor  of  Hamtramck. 


184    Labor  Day  Address  in  Cadillac  Square,  Detroit. 
September  6,  1948 


Mr,  Mayor,  distinguished  leaders  of  labor 
and  fellow  citizens: 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  day  for 
labor.  This  is  a  great  day  for  the  country. 
When  I  can  stand  on  this  same  platform  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  with  the  Mayor  and  with 
Walter  Reuther  and  Frank  Martel,  I  know 
the  country  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 


I  am  more  than  happy  to  join  in  this  Labor 
Day  celebration.  I  am  more  than  happy  to 
be  present  with  the  CIO  and  the  A.F.  of  L. 
in  marching  together  side  by  side  in  the 
interests  of  the  welfare  of  the  country's 
citizens. 

In  unity  there  is  strength.  Working 
people  need  every  ounce  of  strength  they 
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possess  to  meet  today's  problems.  Forces 
in  the  world,  and  in  our  Government,  would 
destroy  free  labor.  Therefore,  I  am  urging 
you  with  everything  I  have,  to  send  Frank 
Hook  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  send  a  Congressman  from  Michigan  that 
will  go  along  with  me  on  that  program. 

As  you  know,  I  speak  plainly  sometimes. 
In  fact,  I  speak  bluntly  sometimes.  I  am 
going  to  speak  plainly  and  bluntly  today. 
These  are  critical  times  for  labor  and  for  all 
who  work.  There  is  great  danger  ahead. 
Right  now,  the  whole  future  of  labor  is 
wrapped  up  in  one  simple  proposition. 

If,  in  this  next  election,  you  get  a  Con- 
gress and  an  administration  friendly  to 
labor,  you  have  much  to  hope  for.  If  you  get 
an  administration  and  a  Congress  unfriendly 
to  labor,  you  have  much  to  fear,  and  you  had 
better  look  out. 

I  believe  that  a  strong  and  free  labor  move- 
ment constitutes  a  tremendous  force  for  pre- 
serving our  form  of  government.  A  free 
and  strong  labor  movement  is  our  best  bul- 
wark against  communism.  To  remain 
strong  and  free  you  must  have  a  friendly 
administration  and  a  friendly  Congress. 

There  is  only  one  test  of  friendship.  It  is 
a  test  of  the  heart.  You  know  without  being 
told  who  is  your  friend  and  who  is  not  your 
friend.  Glance  back  over  the  years  between 
1900  and  1933.  Labor  was  dealt  three  major 
blows.  In  each  case  these  blows  coincided 
with  depressions  which  occurred  under  Re- 
publican administrations  and  Republican 
Congresses. 

In  the  depression  years  of  1907  and  1908, 
sweeping  injunctions  were  used  against  labor 
and  sent  its  trusted  leaders  to  jail.  But  an- 
other blow  to  the  heart  of  labor  came  in  192 1 
when  the  Republican  depression  put  nearly 
6  million  workers  out  of  employment.  The 
strength  of  labor  organizations  dropped  off 
and  vicious  campaigns  of  anti-labor  propa- 


ganda swept  the  country.  It  was  an  era  of 
the  open  shop  and  the  yellow-dog  contract. 

A  few  years  passed,  and  you  all  remember 
came  the  Republican  panic  of  1930  and  the 
great  depression,  which  dealt  the  workers  of 
the  country  a  terrible  blow.  There  was  no 
unemployment  compensation  under  the  Re- 
publicans. There  was  no  floor  under  wages 
under  the  Republicans.  Average  hourly 
earnings  in  1932  were  only  45  cents  under 
the  Republicans.  From  12  to  15  million 
workers  were  out  of  work  and  unemployed 
under  the  Republicans. 

And  then  in  1933  came  the  administration 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

For  the  first  time,  labor  received  the  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  that  it  merits.  By 
constructive  legislation.  President  Roosevelt 
and  a  sympathetic  Congress  corrected  many 
of  the  abuses  against  which  labor  had  been 
contending.  That  Democratic  administra- 
tion, of  which  I  was  a  party  from  1935, 
passed  the  Wagner  Act  to  assure  fair  collec- 
tive bargaining,  abolished  the  sweat  shop, 
provided  unemployment  compensation, 
passed  the  Social  Security  Act,  saved  millions 
of  workers'  homes  from  foreclosure,  brought 
the  average  wage  from  45  cents  to  $1.33  per 
hour. 

You  all  remember  how  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration turned  the  greatest  depression 
in  history  into  the  most  prosperous  era  the 
country  has  ever  seen. 

Sixty-one  million  people  are  employed 
today. 

The  gains  of  labor  were  not  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Labor  gains  contributed  to  the  Nation's 
general  prosperity. 

Incomes  of  farmers  and  businessmen  are 
higher  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

But  we  still  have  to  fight  to  keep  the  gains 
that  we  have  made  in  the  last  16  years.    The 
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plain  fact  is  that  these  gains  are  under  heavy 
attack  by  the  spokesmen  of  reaction. 

Two  years  ago  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  many  workingmen  among  them,  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  wanted  a  change.  They 
elected  the  Republican  8oth  Congress — and 
they  got  their  change.  That  Congress 
prompdy  fell  into  the  familiar  Republican 
pattern  of  aid  for  big  business  and  attack  on 
labor.  The  Republicans  promptly  voted 
themselves  a  cut  in  taxes,  and  voted  you  a 
cut  in  freedom. 

That  80th  Republican  Congress  failed  to 
crack  down  on  prices  but  it  cracked  down 
on  labor  all  right! 

The  Republicans  failed  to  give  the  con- 
sumers of  America  protection  against  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  put  a  dangerous  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  big  corporations  in  the  shape  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  which  I  vetoed,  but  which 
was  passed  over  my  veto. 

The  union  men  with  whom  I  have  talked 
tell  me  that  labor  is  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  Taft-Hardey  law.  And 
you  and  I  know  that  the  Taft-Hardey  law  is 
only  a  foretaste  of  what  you  will  get  if  the 
Republican  reaction  is  allowed  to  continue 
to  grow. 

Important  Republican  newspapers  have 
already  announced  in  plain  language  that 
Republicans  in  Congress  are  preparing  fur- 
ther and  stronger  measures  against  labor. 

If  the  congressional  elements  that  made 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  power,  and  if  these  elements  are  further 
encouraged  by  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President,  you  men  of  labor  can  expect  to  be 
hit  by  a  steady  barrage  of  body  blows.  And 
if  you  stay  at  home,  as  you  did  in  1946,  and 
keep  these  reactionaries  in  power,  you  will 
deserve  every  blow  you  get. 

Not  only  the  labor  unions,  but  all  men 
and  women  who  work  are  in  danger,  and 


the  danger  is  greatest  for  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  unions.  If  anything,  the  blows 
will  fall  most  severely  on  the  white-collar 
workers  and  the  unorganized  workers. 

And  that  is  not  all! 

If  this  Taft-Hartley  law  remains  in  effect, 
labor's  position  will  be  bad  enough.  But 
suppose,  while  that  law  is  in  effect,  a  reac- 
tionary Republican  administration  were  to 
bring  upon  us  another  "boom  and  bust" 
cycle  similar  to  that  which  struck  us  during 
the  last  Republican  administration? 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  that  is  an 
exceedingly  real  possibility  if  the  Republi- 
cans get  control  of  this  country  again.  You 
can  already  see  signs  of  it.  The  "boom"  is 
on  for  them,  and  the  "bust"  has  begun  for 
you. 

If  you  let  the  Republican  administration 
reactionaries  get  complete  control  of  this 
Government,  the  position  of  labor  will  be  so 
greatly  weakened  that  I  would  fear,  not  only 
for  the  wages  and  living  standards  of  the 
American  workingman,  but  even  for  our 
Democratic  institutions  of  free  labor  and 
free  enterprise. 

Remember  that  the  reactionary  of  today 
is  a  shrewd  man.  He  is  in  many  ways  much 
shrewder  than  the  reactionaries  of  the  twen- 
ties. He  is  a  man  with  a  calculating  machine 
where  his  heart  ought  to  be.  He  has  learned 
a  great  deal  about  how  to  get  his  way  by 
observing  demagogues  and  reactionaries  in 
other  countries.  And  now  he  has  many  able 
allies  in  the  press  and  in  the  radio. 

If  you  place  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try under  the  control  of  those  who  hate 
labor,  who  can  you  blame  if  measures  are 
thereafter  adopted  to  destroy  the  powers, 
prestige,  and  earning  power  of  labor? 

I  tell  you  that  labor  must  fight  now  harder 
than  ever  before  to  make  sure  that  its  rights 
are  kept  intact.  In  practical  terms,  this 
means  a  powerful  political  effort  which  must 
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culminate  in  an  all-out  vote  on  election  day. 
Anything  short  of  an  all-out  vote  would  be  a 
betrayal  by  labor  of  its  own  interests. 

It  is  not  only  the  rights  of  the  unions 
which  are  at  stake,  but  the  standard  of  living 
of  your  families.  If  prices  are  permitted  to 
rise  unchecked,  it  is  your  wives  and  your 
children  who  will  suffer.  As  real  wages  de- 
cline in  the  face  of  rising  prices,  it  is  the 
housewife  who  must  try  desperately  to  feed 
and  clothe  her  family  while  her  buying 
power  is  steadily  whittled  away. 

My  sympathy  is  with  those  best  of  business 
managers — the  wives  and  mothers  of  this 
Nation.  Think  how  they  have  made  the  pay 
envelope  stretch  with  each  rise  in  prices. 

Now,  Mother  has  to  outfit  the  children  for 
school  at  outrageous  prices.  How  she  does 
it,  I  don't  know.  I  tried  to  help  her  out  in 
this  terrible  price  situation,  but  I  got  abso- 
lutely no  help  from  that  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Republican  Congress. 

Make  no  mistake,  you  are  face  to  face 
with  a  struggle  to  preserve  the  very  founda- 
tions of  your  rights  and  your  standards  of 
living. 

If  we  were  to  have  a  reactionary  adminis- 
tration in  the  years  ahead,  labor  could  be  only 
on  the  defensive,  fighting  a  losing  fight.  If 
you  produce  a  smashing  victory  at  the  polls, 
you  have  much  to  hope  for. 

Given  such  a  victory  I  foresee  the  time, 
and  not  far  off,  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
develop  a  new  and  sounder  program  of  labor 
relations  for  the  Nation;  when  it  will  be 
possible  for  labor  to  obtain  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  Nation's  increased  productivity 
than  it  ever  has  had. 

As  a  basis  for  such  a  new  program  of  labor 
relations,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  labor  will 
need  to  link  its  position  more  closely  with 
that  of  the  farmers  and  the  small  business- 
man. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  with 
labor  leaders  and  unions  that  the  ability  of 


labor  to  discipline  itself  and  to  cooperate  with 
other  groups  in  the  country  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. 

During  the  war,  when  I  was  surveying 
American  industry  as  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Investigations  Committee,  I  came  to 
know  the  conditions  under  which  labor 
works  and  lives.  I  came  to  know  and  respect 
the  minds  and  spirit  of  workers  and  union 
leaders.  I  saw  them  and  talked  to  them,  and 
visited  their  homes  in  scores  of  communities. 
I  watched  them  at  work  in  hundreds  of 
plants. 

I  know  that  labor  is  just  as  willing  as  any 
other  group  in  the  country  to  cooperate  with 
intelligent  programs  in  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  in  the 
fundamental  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  Republican  reaction  will  be  rejected. 
The  American  public  wants  a  Congress  and 
an  administration  that  will  play  fair  with 
labor.  The  people  will  support  a  program 
under  which  labor  makes  gains  consistent 
with  the  progress  of  our  total  economy. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  public  is  full 
of  good  feeling  and  good  sense.  That  is 
certainly  true  of  the  great  majority. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  point  out  that  there 
are  too  many  short-sighted  and  unthinking 
Americans  who  have  adopted  a  "damn 
labor"  attitude  which  doesn't  become  any 
citizen  of  this  country. 

It  is  time  that  every  American  recognize 
what  our  fathers  knew — that  it  is  an  honor- 
able thing  to  work  with  your  hands. 

Our  basic  social  freedoms  can  be  traced 
largely  to  the  fact  that  labor  had  its  birth  of 
real  freedom  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  is  why  our  fathers  came  to  America — 
to  find  the  country  where  the  man  who 
worked  with  his  hands  is  as  good  as  the  next 
man. 

Today,  too  many  Americans  in  dining 
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cars,  in  country  clubs,  and  fashionable  resorts 
are  repeating,  like  parrots,  the  phrase  "labor 
must  be  kept  in  its  place."  It  is  time  that  all 
Americans  realized  that  the  place  of  labor 
is  side  by  side  with  the  businessman  and  with 
the  farmer,  and  not  one  degree  lower. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  this  Taft-Hartley 
agitation  that  has  been  most  shocking  to  me 
has  been  the  Republican  attitude  as  expressed 
in  the  pious  speeches  of  some  of  their  leaders 
in  Government  and  in  business.  They  seem 
to  think  that  labor  is  some  kind  of  a  spoiled 
child  that  needs  to  be  spanked.  They  lift 
their  eyes  sympathetically  and  say  "it  hurts 
me  more  than  it  hurts  you."  It  does  not  hurt 
them  one  bit,  but  it  certainly  does  hurt  you. 

In  practical  terms,  it  means  that  labor 
needs  to  unite  in  common  causes.  They 
must  unite,  and  it  will  be  a  great  day  for 
labor  and  a  great  day  for  the  country  when 
that  happens. 

All  of  labor  stands  at  the  crossroads  today. 
You  can  elect  a  reactionary  administration. 
You  can  elect  a  Congress  and  an  administra- 


tion which  stands  ready  to  play  fair  with 
every  element  in  American  life  and  enter  a 
new  period  of  hope.    The  choice  is  yours. 

Do  you  want  to  carry  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
to  its  full  implication  and  enslave  totally  the 
workingman,  white-collar  and  union  man 
alike,  or  do  you  want  to  go  forward  with  an 
administration  whose  interest  is  the  welfare 
of  the  common  man? 

Labor  has  always  had  to  fight  for  its  gains. 
Now  you  are  fighting  for  the  whole  future 
of  the  labor  movement.  We  are  in  a  hard, 
tough  fight  against  shrewd  and  rich  oppo- 
nents. They  know  they  can't  count  on  your 
vote.  Their  only  hope  is  that  you  won't  vote 
at  all.  They  have  misjudged  you.  I  know 
that  we  are  going  to  win  this  crusade  for  the 
right! 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:40  p.jn.  in  Cadillac 
Square.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to  Eugene 
I.  Van  Antwerp,  Mayor  of  Detroit,  Walter  Reuther, 
President  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  and 
Frank  Martel,  President  of  the  Detroit  and  Wayne 
County  Federation  of  Labor.  The  address  was  car- 
ried on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 


185    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  9,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  statements  for  you 
this  morning,  so  if  you  want  to  ask  questions, 
I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
in  any  more  detail  about  your  campaign 
plans — ^immediate  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  About  Campaign  plans — I 
can  give  you  a  few  details.  I  expect  to  be  in 
Des  Moines — Dexter,  just  outside  Des 
Moines — on  the  i8th  and  in  Denver  on  the 
20th;  and  several  other  Colorado  cities: 
Colorado  Springs,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Pueblo 


Q.  Glenwood  Springs  and  what  else,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Pueblo — G  1  e  u  w  o  o  d 
Springs.  Then  from  there  to  Salt  Lake 
City 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  date  you  will  be  in 
Colorado? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  20th — we  will  be  in 
Denver  on  the  20th,  and  I  think  Salt  Lake 
City  the  21st  or  22d.  And  then  San  Fran- 
cisco the  day  after  Salt  Lake  City.  Salt  Lake 
City  will  be  a  night  meeting,  and  then  Los 
Angeles.  That  is  as  far  as  the  details  have 
been  worked  out.     As  soon  as  we  get  it 
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worked  out,  we  will  give  them  to  you  at  once. 

Q.  Will  you  go  down  to  San  Diego  from 
Los  Angeles  then? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  hasu't  been  decided  yet. 
It's  under  consideration.  All  I  can  give  you 
definitely  is  that  we  will  go  to  Los  Angeles. 

Q.  Will  that  'Frisco  meeting  be  a  night 
meeting,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  SO. 

Q.  And  Los  Angeles,  too? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  give  you  the  exact 
details  on  that.  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  them 
worked  out,  we  will  give  them  to  you.  I'd 
hoped  to  have  them  ready  this  morning,  to 
give  you  the  details.  In  a  day  or  two  I  will 
have  it. 

Q.  Spending  Sunday  in  Independence 
after  Dexter,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  I  am  goiug  there 
Saturday  night — ^go  down  to  Independence 
Saturday  night,  and  leave  there,  I  think, 
Sunday  afternoon  sometime,  and  go  to  Den- 
ver.   I  shall  be  home  that  night. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  out  in 
Iowa  say  that  you  are  going  to  make  your 
first  stop  on  the  1 8th  at  6:30  in  the  morning, 
at  Davenport. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that  is  not  unusual. 
[Laughterl  Of  course,  that  will  be  up  to 
them.  I  will  try  to  give  you  the  exact  de- 
tails on  the  whole  thing  as  soon  as  I  get  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  dates  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Tentatively  only,  and  I 
would  rather  give  them  to  you  definitely  in 
a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Well,  Salt  Lake  City  is  definite  for 
the  2 1  St? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  SO.  I  think  it  is 
the  2 1  St. 

Q.  What  is  the  meeting  in  Denver,  can 
you  tell  us  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cauuot.  I  wiU  have  to 
give  you  details  on  these  things  a  little  later. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  this  worked 


out,  because  everybody  wants  you  to  stop 
everywhere  at  the  same  time,  and  you  can't 
do  that  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yet  when  you  expect 
to  be  back? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Arouud  the — ^I  think  7th 
or  loth  of  October. 

Q.  The  7th  or  loth  of  October? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  somewhcre  along 
there. 

Q.  That's  all  one  trip,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  oue  trip. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Stassen  made 
a  few  remarks  in  Detroit  about — said  you 
were  responsible  for  inflation,  he  said  you 
were  trying  to  stimulate  class  warfare.  Will 
you  comment  on  what  he  had  to  say? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  uo  commeut. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  come 
through  any  Southern  States  on  your  way 
back? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  can't  auswer  that  ques- 
tion. As  soon  as  I  get  it  definitely  worked 
out,  I  will  let  you  know.  I  can't  give  you 
any  further  than  Los  Angeles  definitely. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  will  give  us 
it  complete? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Just  as  quickly  as  it  is 
ready. 

Mr.  Ross:  The  schedule  says  the  ist  of 
October,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Charlie  says  the  schedule 
ends  about  the  ist.  I  was  thinking  about  an- 
other one.    [Laughter] 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Stassen,  the 
other  night  in  Detroit,  implied  that  there 
are  "red  herrings"  in  the  Government.  Is 
that  true? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment  on  Mr. 
Stassen's  statement — ^Professor  Stassen,  I 
should  say.    {Laughter] 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
reports  in  some  political  quarters  in  Puerto 
Rico  that  you  are  considering  Governor 
Pinero  for  an  ambassadorship  down  in  Latin 
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America  or  the  Philippines,  as  soon  as  one 
becomes  available? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  hadn't  heard  about  it. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Secretary  Mar- 
shall leaving  shortly  for  Paris  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Secretary  Marshall,  I 
think,  is  due  in  Paris  the  19th  of  September. 
I  think  he  will  leave  here  the  17th  or  i8th. 
He  is  going  over  in  the  Independence, 

Q.  Any  chance  he  might  go  over  for  these 
four-power  talks? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  can't  auswcr  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  yesterday  that  he  has  a  bipartisan  policy 
on  the  Italian  colonies.^  Would  you  give  us 
any  background  on  what  consultations — 
whether  there  have  been  consultations  with 
Republican  leaders  on  this  issue? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Secretary  Marshall  I  think 
answered  that  question  definitely  yesterday, 
and  Secretary  Marshall  answered  it  correctly. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us  any- 
thing new  on  the  Berlin  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  cauuot.  I  have  no 
comment  on  the  Berlin  situation.  I  think 
Secretary  Marshall  covered  that  yesterday  as 
well  as  it  can  be  covered  at  the  present  time.^ 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to  ask 
that  question  in  another  way,  if  you  don't 
mind  because  I  know  you  are  limited  on  this 
thing.  But  that  thing  hangs  awfully  heavy 
on  people's  hearts  and  minds  on  Berlin,  and 
with  that  in  mind,  is  there  anything  you 
could  say  that  would  be  cheering  or  hopeful 
or  optimistic? 


^At  a  press  conference  held  on  September  8, 
Secretary  Marshall  stated  that  the  United  States  poli- 
cies toward  the  former  Italian  colonies  had  been 
formulated  with  bipartisan  approval. 

^  At  his  press  conference  on  September  8  Secretary 
Marshall  denounced  attacks  by  Communist-led  mobs 
on  the  City  Government  of  Berlin.  He  said  that 
Communist  efforts  to  disrupt  conferences  on  the 
future  status  of  Berlin  must  be  firmly  resisted  and 
that  he  hoped  the  talks  could  proceed  in  a  quiet 
and  orderly  atmosphere. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Secretary  Marshall,  I 
think,  made  as  definite  a  statement  on  that 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  at  this  time. 

Q.  That  was  it?    That  they  would  resist? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  We  ate  Still  Standing 
up  for  our  rights  in  Berlin.  There  are  still 
some  more  arguments  to  be  had  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  doing  everything  we  possibly 
can,  through  negotiation,  to  straighten  the 
thing  out. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to 
name  your  committee  on  segregation  in  the 
Armed  Forces  yet? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  yet.  I  wiU  have  it 
ready  in  a  day  or  two.  We  are  having  diffi- 
culty getting  a  chairman.  As  soon  as  we 
have  that  chairman,  I  will  have  it  for  you. 

[8.]  Q.  That  is  still  all  confusion  to  me, 
to  say  we  are  negotiating,  because  I  had  un- 
derstood that  we  would  not  negotiate  as  long 
as  the  blockade  was  on? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  that  is  uot — no  such 
statement  as  that.  We  have  been  trying  to 
negotiate  all  our  difficulties.  We  have  been 
negotiating  ever  since  the  war  ended,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  negotiating,  hop- 
ing to  get  a  settlement.  You  can't  settle  it 
in  any  other  way. 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  it.  The  statement 
said  that  we  would  not  negotiate  under 
duress,  I  think  was  the  phrase. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  we  will  uot  negotiate 
under  duress.  We  have  not  been  negotiat- 
ing under  duress. 

Q.  The  blockade  is  not  under  duress  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  attempted  duress,  but 
we  are  not  negotiating  under  duress.  We 
have  been  negotiating  right  along  ever  since 
the  war  ended.  We  will  continue  to  nego- 
tiate, always  hoping  we  will  get  a  peace. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  is  the  action  of  certain  civil- 
ians, and  Russian  policemen,  and  Berlin 
policemen — is  that  a  part  of  the  negotiation, 
or  is  that  outside  ? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  outsidc.  I  think 
Secretary  Marshall  commented  on  that  very 
fully  yesterday. 

Q.  He  did.  I  didn't  quite  get  what  he 
meant.     [Laughter] 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
the  campaign  and  subsequent  trips,  are  you 
going  to  Troy,  Schenectady,  and  several 
other  upstate  Nev^  York 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  are  under  considera- 
tion. I  can't  give  you  anything  definite  on 
that  until  we  have  made  a  decision  on  it.  I 
will  let  you  know  in  plenty  of  time. 

Q.  How  about  Albany,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?    [Laughter'] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  wiU  let  you  know 
about  that  when  we  get  that  trip  definitely 
worked  out. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  there  on  this  trip? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh  UO,  UO. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  stop  in  Texas  on  your 
current  trip? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  let  you  kuow  about 
that.  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I  can  on  that 
with  a  definite  statement.  Trying  to  get  the 
thing  arranged  so  that  it  will  be  satisfactory 
and  so  you  won't  lose  too  much  sleep. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  guess  how  many 
speeches  you  will  make  a  day  on  this  west- 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cauuot  guess.  I  thought 
Labor  Day  was  a  pretty  good  sample. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  There  was  one  report  that  you  might 
make  500  appearances  between  Labor  Day 
and  Election  Day? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  as  Mark  Twain  said 
about  his  death,  I  think  that  is  rather  exag- 
gerated.   [More  laughter] 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  recognition 
of  the  Government  of  Israel  have  to  wait 
until  after  the  election  in  Israel? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  that  matter  under 
consideration  now.  I  cannot  give  you  a 
definite  answer  on  it  now. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
may  be  some  confusion  about  Mr.  Marshall's 
statement  yesterday  regarding  the  Italian 
colonies.  He  said  that  the  policy  was  bi- 
partisan. Does  that  mean  that  Mr.  Dewey 
has  been  consulted 

THE  PRESIDENT.  General  Marshall's  state- 
ment will  have  to  stand  on  just  what  he  said. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  are  entirely  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September 
9,  1948. 


186    Address  Before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.    September  13,  1948 


Mr.  President,  members  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  deeply  honored  in  being  with  you 
tonight  on  the  looth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  As  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  welcome  you  to  Wash- 
ington. 


In  the  100  years  since  this  association  was 
organized,  science  has  helped  transform  the 
United  States  into  the  most  productive 
nation  in  the  world.  I  know  that  in  your 
meetings  this  week  you  will  be  looking  back 
over  the  progress  of  American  science  in  the 
past  century.  I  also  know  that  you  are  much 
more  interested  in  looking  into  the  future. 

You  are  looking  forward,  I  know,  because 
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we  stand  at  this  moment  at  the  threshold  of 
revolutionary  developments.  Scientific  re- 
search daily  becomes  more  important  to  our 
agriculture,  our  industry,  and  our  health. 
The  members  of  this  association  know^  better 
than  I  what  developments  to  expect  in  the 
years  ahead  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in 
biology,  and  the  other  sciences,  but  I  am 
certain  of  this — that  science  will  change  our 
lives  in  the  century  ahead  even  more  than 
it  has  changed  them  in  the  hundred  years 
just  past. 

I  hope  you  will  also  be  thinking  about  the 
relationship  between  science  and  our  national 
policy. 

Two  years  ago,  I  appointed  a  Scientific 
Research  Board.  Its  report,  entided  "Science 
and  Public  Policy,"  was  submitted  last  fall. 
The  report  stressed  the  importance  of  science 
to  our  national  welfare,  and  it  contained  a 
number  of  important  recommendations. 

The  most  important  were  these: 

First,  we  should  double  our  total  public 
and  private  allocations  of  funds  to  the  sci- 
ences. We  are  now  devoting,  through  Fed- 
eral and  private  expenditure,  litde  more  than 
$1  billion  for  research  and  development  per 
year.  With  a  national  income  of  more  than 
$200  billion  annually,  the  Board  felt  that  we 
should  devote  at  least  $2  billion  to  scientific 
research  and  development  each  year. 

Second,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  basic  research  and  on  medical  research. 

Third,  a  National  Science  Foundation 
should  be  established. 

Fourth,  more  aid  should  be  granted  to  the 
universities,  both  for  student  scholarships 
and  for  research  facilities. 

Fifth,  the  work  of  the  research  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  better 
financed  and  coordinated. 

I  hope  that  you  have  been  weighing  these 
recommendations  carefully,  and  that  if  you 
agree  with  me  that  they  are  sound,  you  will 


consider  how  they  can  be  made  effective 
national  policies. 

I  know  that  you  are  also  deeply  concerned 
with  the  relationship  of  science  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security.  Three  years 
ago,  when  the  fighting  stopped,  all  of  us 
were  eager  to  return  to  our  peacetime  pur- 
suits. The  first  thought  of  a  great  many 
of  us  was  how  to  translate  our  wartime  ad- 
vances in  scientific  knowledge  into  better 
standards  of  living. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  however,  that  the 
peace  we  hoped  for  has  not  come  quickly. 
We  are  still  living  in  hazardous  times.  We 
are  required  to  give  unremitting  thought  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  at  a  period 
when  defense  has  become  incredibly  more 
difficult.  American  scientists  must,  like  all 
the  rest  of  our  citizens,  devote  a  part  of  their 
strength  and  skill  to  keeping  the  Nation 
strong.  At  a  time  when  we  hoped  our  scien- 
tific efforts  could  be  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively to  improving  the  well-being  of  our 
people,  we  must,  instead,  make  unprece- 
dented peacetime  efforts  to  maintain  our 
military  strength.  For  we  have  learned — 
we  have  learned  the  hard  and  bitter  way — 
that  we  cannot  hope  for  lasting  peace  with 
justice  if  we  do  not  remain  strong  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  leadership  in 
science  that  is  essential  to  national  strength, 
we  must  vigorously  press  ahead  in  research. 
There  is  one  simple  axiom  on  which  this 
thought  is  based.  The  secrets  of  nature  are 
not  our  monopoly.  Any  nation  that  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  make  the  effort  can  learn 
the  secrets  that  we  have  learned.  Such  a 
nation  may,  indeed,  discover  new  facts  of 
nature  we  have  not  yet  discovered. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  not  a  static  one 
of  preserving  what  we  have.  Our  problem 
is  to  continue  to  engage  in  pure — or  funda- 
mental— research    in    all    scientific    fields. 
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Such  research  alone  leads  to  striking  devel- 
opments that  mean  leadership.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  area  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
been  w^eakest.  We  have  been  strong  in  ap- 
plied science  and  in  technology,  but  in  the 
past  wz  have  relied  largely  on  Europe  for 
basic  knov^ledge. 

Pure  research  is  arduous,  demanding,  and 
difficult.  It  requires  unusual  intellectual 
pov^ers.  It  requires  extensive  and  special- 
ized training.  It  requires  intense  concen- 
tration, possible  only  when  all  the  faculties 
of  the  scientist  are  brought  to  bear  on  a 
problem,  with  no  disturbances  or  distrac- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  research  neces- 
sary to  our  national  interest  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Government  has,  I  believe,  two  obligations 
in  connection  with  this  research  if  we  are 
to  obtain  the  results  we  hope  for.  First,  it 
must  provide  truly  adequate  funds  and  facil- 
ities. Second,  it  must  provide  the  working 
atmosphere  in  which  research  progress  is 
possible. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  Government  is 
developing  impressive  programs  in  many 
scientific  fields.  Fundamental  research  is 
being  carried  on  for  the  National  Military 
Establishment  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  industry,  and  of  our  uni- 
versities. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  been  pushing  its  extensive  research.  The 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics has  expanded  its  many  aeronautical  de- 
velopments. The  Federal  Security  Agency 
has  engaged  in  extensive  medical  studies,  in 
its  own  laboratories  like  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  through  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  Other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Interior, 
have  pursued  vigorous  programs.  The  In- 
terdepartmental   Committee    on    Scientific 


Research  and  Development,  appointed  by 
me  last  March,  aids  in  coordinating  the  Gov- 
ernment's many  research  programs.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  these  programs  will  be 
further  developed  and  coordinated  by  the 
early  passage  of  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion bill. 

The  second  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  basic  research 
is  to  provide  working  conditions  under 
which  scientists  will  be  encouraged  to  work 
for  the  Government.  Scientists  do  not  want 
to  work  in  ivory  towers,  but  they  do  want  to 
work  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  suspicion, 
personal  insult,  or  politically  motivated  at- 
tacks. It  is  highly  unfortunate  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  maintain  the  proper  condi- 
tions for  best  scientific  work.  This  failure 
has  grave  implications  for  our  national  secu- 
rity and  welfare. 

There  are  some  politicians  who  are  under 
the  impression  that  scientific  knowledge  be- 
longs only  to  them.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  let  scientists  know  any- 
thing about  scientific  developments  in  this 
country. 

This  situation  has  been  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  me.  It  was  highlighted  by  a  tele- 
gram I  received  last  week  from  eight  distin- 
guished scientists.  These  men  expressed 
their  alarm  at  the  deterioration  of  relations 
between  scientists  and  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  scientists  in  the  ostensible 
name  of  security.  The  telegram  points  out 
that  the  actions  of  certain  groups  are  "creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  that  makes  men  shun 
Government  work,"  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  losing  the  services  of  excel- 
lent scientists  because  they  have  been  looked 
upon  from  certain  quarters  as  "men  not  to 
be  trusted."  The  telegram  points  out  that 
scientists  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  sensi- 
ble  security  mieasures.    But  scientists  very 
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understandably  are  reluctant  to  work  where 
they  are  subject  "to  the  possibiUty  o£  smears 
that  may  ruin  them  professionally  for  life." 

That  telegram  was  a  balanced  and  sober 
presentation  of  a  vital  problem  that  concerns 
every  American. 

Continuous  research  by  our  best  scientists 
is  the  key  to  American  scientific  leadership 
and  true  national  security.  This  indispens- 
able work  may  be  made  impossible  by  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  no  man 
feels  safe  against  the  public  airing  of  un- 
founded rumors,  gossip,  and  vilification. 
Such  an  atmosphere  is  un-American.  It  is 
the  climate  of  a  totalitarian  country  in  which 
scientists  are  expected  to  change  their  theo- 
ries to  match  changes  in  the  police  state's 
propaganda  line. 

I  hardly  need  remind  this  association  that 
it  is  primarily  to  scientists  that  we  owe  the 
existence  of  our  atomic  energy  enterprise. 

It  was  the  scientists  who  first  saw  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  atomic  bomb.  It  was  the 
scientists  who  proved  the  possibility.  It  was 
the  scientists  who  first  saw  the  need  of  secu- 
rity measures,  and  who  on  their  own  initia- 
tive clamped  down  a  tight  lid  of  secrecy  on 
all  experiments.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
for  a  moment,  and  certainly  it  must  not  be 
obscured  by  any  smear  campaign,  that  but 
for  the  scientists  we  would  have  no  atomic 
energy  program. 

We  are  only  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
atomic  age.  The  knowledge  that  we  now 
have  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  knowledge  we 
must  get,  whether  for  peaceful  uses  or  for 
national  defense.  We  must  depend  on  in- 
tensive research  to  acquire  the  further 
knowledge  we  need.  We  cannot  drive 
scientists  into  our  laboratories,  but,  if  we 
tolerate  reckless  or  unfair  attacks,  we  can 
certainly  drive  them  out. 

These  are  truths  that  every  scientist  knows. 


They  are  truths  that  the  American  people 
need  to  understand. 

Science  has  no  political  affiliation.  Con- 
cern for  our  national  security  is  nonpartisan. 
Sober  recognition  of  scientific  research  as  the 
basis  of  our  future  national  security  should 
certainly  be  nonpartisan.  All  Americans 
have  a  solemn  obligation  to  avoid  those 
methods  and  procedures  which  are  impeding 
scientific  research — whether  adopted  mis- 
takenly with  good  intent,  or  advocated  in  the 
name  of  security  by  men  with  other  axes  to 
grind. 

My  emphasis  tonight  has  been  on  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  These  are 
obviously  in  the  forefront  in  terms  of  our 
industry  and  technology.  But  the  social  sci- 
ences and  related  fields  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant in  the  present  stage  of  human  affairs. 

The  physical  sciences  offer  us  tangible 
goods;  the  biological  sciences,  tangible  cures. 
The  social  sciences  offer  us  better  ways  of 
organizing  our  lives.  I  have  high  hopes, 
as  our  knowledge  in  these  fields  increases, 
that  the  social  sciences  will  enable  us  to 
escape  from  those  habits  and  thoughts  which 
have  resulted  in  so  much  strife  and  tragedy. 

Now  and  in  the  years  ahead,  we  need  more 
than  anything  else  the  honest  and  uncompro- 
mising commonsense  of  science.  Science 
means  a  method  of  thought.  That  method 
is  characterized  by  open-mindedness,  hon- 
esty, perseverance,  and  above  all,  by  an  un- 
flinching passion  for  knowledge  and  truth. 
When  more  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
learned  the  ways  of  thought  of  the  scientist, 
we  shall  have  better  reason  to  expect  lasting 
peace  and  a  fuller  life  for  all. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:45  p.m.  in  Consti- 
tution Hall  in  Washington.  His  opening  words 
"Mr.  President"  referred  to  Edmund  W.  Sinnott, 
President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  address  was  carried  on 
a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
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187  Letter  to  the  Associate  General  Counsel,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Concerning  a  Meeting  in 
Senator  Taft's  Office.    September  14,  1948 

[  Released  September  14,  1948.    Dated  August  20,  1948  ] 


Dear  Mr.  Findling: 

I  read  your  letter  of  August  nineteenth 
regarding  the  meeting  in  Senator  Taft's 
office  with  the  publishers  and  the  Chicago 
newspapermen  with  a  lot  of  interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  improper 
for  any  Senator,  no  matter  what  his  politics 
or  his  rank  in  the  Senate  may  be,  to  attempt 
to  put  the  heat  on  one  of  the  Executive 
Departments. 

In  my  conference  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  its  organization,  I  in- 
formed the  members  of  that  Board  and  the 
Counsel  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  and, 
since  the  Chief  Executive  did  not  expect  to 
interfere  in  their  internal  affairs,  he  expected 
that  they  would  be  immune  to  pressure  from 
the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Counselors  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  bear 
this  admonition  in  mind  in  the  transaction 
of  public  business. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


[Honorable  David  P.  Findling,  Associate  General 
Counsel,  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.] 

note:  In  his  letter,  dated  August  19  and  released 
with  the  President's  reply,  Mr.  Findling  reported 
on  a  meeting  held  in  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft's  office 
on  July  28,  1948.  He  stated  that  Senator  Taft  had 
called  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  enforcement  of 
the  injunction  decree  issued  under  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  in  the  dispute  between  the 
Typographical  Union  and  newspaper  publishers. 
Mr.  Findling  added  that  the  Senator  declared  that 
he  was  greatly  disturbed  by  reports  that  there  was 
a  breakdown  of  enforcement  machinery  in  this  case 
and  that  the  union  was  violating  the  injunction. 
Senator  Taft  felt  that  it  was  the  most  important  case 
that  had  arisen  under  the  new  act  and  that  it  was 
the  Government's  business  to  see  that  the  injunction 
was  obeyed  and  the  act  enforced. 

Mr.  Findling  stated  that  he  told  Senator  Taft  that 
he  was  in  no  position  to  discuss  the  matter;  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  had  sent  staff 
investigators  to  various  cities  all  over  the  country 
and  that  they  were  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
written  report  correlating  the  data  they  had  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Findling  added  that  the  Senator  then 
excused  himself  from  the  meeting  which  continued 
for  a  short  time  without  him.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  understanding  that  after  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  had  analyzed  the  findings  of  the 
investigators  they  might  wish  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  the  publishers'  attorneys  in  Washington. 


188    Letter  Accepting  Resignation  of  Dwight  Griswold  as  Chief, 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece.    September  15,  1948 


Dear  Governor  Griswold: 

On  June  lo,  1947  you  undertook  the  as- 
signment of  Chief  of  the  American  Mission 
for  Aid  to  Greece.  At  that  time  Greek  in- 
ternal security  was  seriously  threatened  by 
armed  guerilla  bands,  and  the  Greek  econ- 
omy was  on  the  verge  of  imminent  collapse. 

On  May  22,  1947  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  decided  that  our  gallant 


wartime  ally,  who  had  suffered  two  cruel 
invasions  and  four  years  of  Axis  occupation, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  Com- 
munist domination  as  a  result  of  foreign 
pressure  or  the  actions  of  armed  minorities, 
but  that  we  would  help  her  maintain  her 
independence  and  territorial  integrity 
through  a  program  of  assistance.  It  was  to 
direct  that  effort  that  you  responded  to  your 
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nation's  call  and  took  up  your  task  in  Greece. 
Today  the  situation  in  Greece  is  greatly 
changed.  The  guerilla  bands  which 
threatened  Greece's  internal  security  have 
been  defeated  in  the  Grammos  Mountains, 
and  remnants  are  being  brought  under  con- 
trol by  the  Greek  National  Army  troops, 
which  are  supplied  by  United  States  aid. 
Although  the  economic  situation  in  Greece 
is  not  as  yet  satisfactory,  the  inflationary 
crisis  has  been  passed  and  there  is  hope 
for  gradual  improvement  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Program.  Due  to  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Greek  people  and  the  American 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  but  due  also  in 
large  measure  to  the  leadership  which  you 


provided,  Greece  has  been  saved  as  a  demo- 
cratic nation,  and  important  American  secu- 
rity interests  in  this  strategic  area  of  the 
world  have  been  maintained. 

In  accepting  your  resignation  as  Chief  of 
the  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  I 
wish  to  extend  to  you  my  personal  thanks 
and  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  D wight  Griswold,  Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Griswold's  letter  of  resignation,  dated 
September  14,  was  released  with  the  President's 
reply. 


189    Letter  in  Response  to  a  Proclamation  on  Living  Costs  by 
Mayors  of  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  Municipalities. 
September  15,  1948 


Dear  Mayor  Eggers: 

I  appreciate  having  your  letter  of  August 
II  and  the  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Mayors  of  the  municipalities  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  concerning  present 
high  living  costs.  Their  action  puts  the 
blame  for  the  heavy  burden  placed  on  the 
housew^ives  of  the  nation  exacdy  where  it 
belongs — on  the  Republican  dominated 
Eightieth  Congress.  The  wives  and  mothers 
of  America  also  know  where  the  blame 
belongs. 

The  average  housewife  finds  it  almost 
impossible  today  to  purchase  the  food  needed 
by  her  family  because  of  runaway  prices. 
These  were  kept  at  a  fairly  reasonable  level 
during  the  war  years  and  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  now  to  halt  the  rise  if  we  had  the  neces- 
sary curbs.  But  the  Republican  dominated 
Eightieth  Congress  would  not  pass  a  price 
control  law,  although  I  recommended  time 


and  time  again  that  this  be  done.  American 
women  will  agree  with  the  Hudson  County 
Mayors  in  condemning  that  Congress  for  its 
failure  to  relieve  this  critical  situation. 

You  and  your  fellow  Mayors  ask  me  to 
call  Congress  back  into  special  session  to  get 
needed  food  price  relief.  That  would  be 
useless,  for  we  would  only  have  a  repetition 
of  the  "do  nothing"  performance. 

The  remedy  lies  in  electing  a  Democratic 
Congress  in  November.  Then  we  can  re- 
lieve housewives  from  exorbitant  living  costs, 
provide  sufficient  low  cost  housing,  adequate 
minimum  wages,  and  wider  social  security 
coverage.  Such  a  Congress  will  support  me 
in  a  forward  looking  program  in  the  interest 
of  the  average  family  and  against  any  reac- 
tionary program  with  its  threat  to  bring  back 
the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  1930  Re- 
publican panic.  Americans  do  not  want  a 
repetition  of  that,  and  I  believe  they  will 
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make  sure  that  such  a  situation  will  not  be 
allowed  to  develop. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Frank  H.  Eggers,  Mayor,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey] 


note:  On  September  15  the  White  House  announced 
that  similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  following  mayors 
o£  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey:  Fred  M.  DeSapio, 
Hoboken,  Harry  J.  Thourot,  Union  City,  Paul  F. 
Cullum,  North  Bergen,  John  J.  Kane,  Secaucus,  John 
G.  Meister,  Weehawken,  Wilbur  J.  McGowan,  West 
New  York,  Andrew  Johnstone,  Guttenberg,  Harry  F. 
Lawson,  East  Newark,  Frank  E.  Rodgers,  Harrison, 
and  Charles  Heiser,  Bayonne. 


190    Statement  by  the  President  Making  Public  a  Report  on 
Moral  Safeguards  for  Selective  Service  Trainees. 
September  16,  1948 


UNDER  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
additional  thousands  of  our  young  men  will 
soon  be  assembled  in  camps  for  military 
training.  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  all  practical  steps  to  safeguard 
the  religious,  moral,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional welfare  of  the  personnel  of  the  armed 
services.  As  that  subject  was  strongly  em- 
phasized by  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Universal  Training  in  its  report 
submitted  on  May  29,  1947,  I  convened  a 
special  session  of  the  members  of  that  Com- 
mission at  the  White  House  on  August  3, 
1948. 

The  Commission  has  amplified  its  original 
recommendations  in  the  light  of  the  new 
legislation  and  the  recent  experience  of  the 
armed  services — particularly  the  great  strides 
made  in  connection  with  the  Experimental 
Training  Unit  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The 
Commission  has  submitted  the  attached  re- 
port. I  have  approved  its  recommendations 
and  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  carry  out  those  recommendations  which 
can  be  put  into  practice  by  the  armed  services. 

As  the  Commission  emphasizes,  it  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  social  responsi- 
bility for  the  religious,  moral,  educational, 
and  recreational  welfare  of  servicemen  rests 
solely  on  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force.    I  share  the  Commission's  conviction 


that  the  spiritual  and  moral  health  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  a  vital  element  in  our  na- 
tional security.  Together  with  a  universal 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  citizenship 
and  American  democracy,  it  constitutes  the 
bedrock  on  which  security  and  the  success 
of  military  preparedness  depend. 

Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  field 
by  the  armed  services  themselves  and  by  in- 
dividuals, groups  of  individuals,  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  An  out- 
standing example  is  the  Civilian  Committee 
on  Welfare  and  Recreation,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  headed  by  Dr. 
Lindsley  F.  Kimball.  Other  examples  are 
the  information  and  education  programs  of 
the  armed  services,  the  civilian  advisory  com- 
mittees now  functioning  in  many  cities,  the 
character  guidance  councils  functioning 
within  the  Army,  the  many  groups  in  and 
around  Louisville,  Ky.,  whose  enthusiastic 
assistance  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Fort  Knox  experiment,  and  so  on. 

In  order  to  further  the  work  in  this  field, 
and  in  order  to  implement  the  Compton 
commission's  recommendations,  I  am  taking 
steps  to  create  an  overall  CiviUan  Advisory 
Commission  on  Religious  and  Moral  Welfare 
and  Character  Guidance  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  commission,  utilizing  the  al- 
ready established  activities  operating  in  this 
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field  to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  local  communities. 

Local  communities  w^ill  be  invited  to  begin 
plans  nov^  for  resumption  of  social  v^elfare 
and  religious  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  their  vicinity  during  off- 
duty  hours.  By  such  timely  provision  it  is 
hoped  that  preparation  w^ill  be  w^ell  advanced 
when  the  new  training  centers  begin  to  func- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  by  these  means  we 
will  achieve  the  best  possible  training  for 
young  men,  and  at  the  same  time  can, 
through  cooperation  between  communities 
and  the  armed  services,  contribute  to  a  strong, 
united  people. 

note:  The  Comrnission's  report  (9  pp.  processed), 
dated  September  13,  1948,  is  entitled  "Report  to  the 
President  on  Moral  Safeguards  for  Trainees  To  Be 
Inducted  Under  the  Selective  Service  Act." 

The  report  pointed  out  that  60  percent  of  the  men 
in  uniform  were  under  21  and  that  nearly  all  of  the 
remaining  40  percent  were  under  26.    This  situation, 


so  different  from  that  of  1939,  required  different 
approaches  to  the  problem.  The  report  proposed 
that  communities  establish  civilian  interfaith  service 
committees  modeled  after  those  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  that  the  armed  services  assist  communities  in 
organizing  such  groups.  Specific  recommendations 
include  the  exchange  of  clergymen  and  chaplains  in 
communities  near  service  installations,  the  solicitation 
of  cooperation  of  bars  and  taverns  near  service  in- 
stallations in  denying  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
those  under  21,  the  requirement  that  servicemen 
under  20  stay  only  at  service  clubs  or  in  approved 
homes,  the  reestablishment  of  wartime  controls  on 
venereal  disease  and  prostimtion,  the  revival  of 
wartime  social  activities  including  dances  and  soldier 
shows,  and  the  organization  of  servicemen's  tours 
to  places  of  historic  and  educational  value. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Universal  Training,  dated  May  29,  1947,  is 
entitled  "A  Program  for  National  Security"  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  453  pp.). 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  is  ap- 
pended to  the  President's  remarks  at  a  meeting  with 
them  in  December  1946  (see  1946  volume,  this  series, 
Item  268). 

On  October  27,  1948,  the  President  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  100 13  "Establishing  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Religious  and  Moral  Welfare  and  Character 
Guidance  in  the  Armed  Forces"  (3  CFR,  1 943-1 948 
Comp.,p.  835). 


191    Letter  in  Response  to  a  Telegram  on  the  Problems  of 
Scientists  in  Government  Service.    September  17,  1948 

[  Released  September  17,  1948.    Dated  September  16,  1948  ] 

of  Science  in  Washington.  I  am  sending 
you  herewith  a  copy  of  that  address  since 
it  incorporates  my  views  about  the  situation 
which  disturbs  you. 

The  Nation  must  protect  itself  against 
espionage,  infiltration  of  foreign  agents,  and 
untrustworthiness  of  governmental  person- 
nel, particularly  in  its  atomic  energy  plants 
and  laboratories.  I  am  determined  that  we 
shall  protect  ourselves  effectively,  but  I  am 
equally  determined  that  we  shall  maintain 
our  safeguards  within  the  framework  of  our 
democratic  principles.  With  this  I  know 
you  agree. 


Dear  Dr.  ; 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  seven  other 
scientists  for  your  telegram  of  September  6, 
1948,  in  which  you  gave  me  your  views  on 
a  matter  which  has  been  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  me — the  maintenance  of  working 
conditions  under  which  scientists  will  be 
encouraged  to  engage  in  Government 
service. 

Your  views  on  this  subject  seem  to  me  so 
important  and  timely  that  I  commented  on 
them  at  some  length  in  my  September  13 
address  before  the  opening  session  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
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I  have  fought  to  keep  the  subject  of  atomic 
energy  out  of  partisan  politics,  to  preserve  it 
as  a  trust  for  the  American  people.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
powers  as  head  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
our  Government  despite  the  opposing  efforts 
of  persons,  however  highly  placed,  who  un- 
derstand neither  the  significance  of  atomic 
energy  nor  the  meaning  of  genuine  national 
security  in  a  democratic  nation.  As  always, 
public  opinion  will  decide  the  merits  of  this 
controversy.  It  is  your  responsibility  as  well 
as  mine  to  see  that  public  opinion  is  in- 
formed as  to  the  real  issues  and  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  opposing  views.     I  en- 


list your  help  in  order  that  this  objective 
may  be  achieved. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  Dr.  Harrison  S.  Brown,  University  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Philip  M.  Morse,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  President, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Dr.  T.  R. 
Hogness,  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warner, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Urey,  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  George  Pegram, 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Charles  C.  Lauritsen, 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

For  the  President's  address  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  see 
Item  186. 


192    Letter  to  Premier  de  Gasperi  on  Italian  Participation  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program.    September  17,  1948 

[  Released  September  17, 1948.    Dated  September  16, 1948  ] 


Dear  Mr,  President: 

Thank  you  for  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me 
after  signing  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Agreement. 

Men  everywhere  participate  in  and  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  an  undertaking 
when  the  terms  and  purposes  are  clearly 
understood  and  the  commitments  are  freely 
undertaken.  The  great  amount  of  discus- 
sion in  our  respective  countries  and  the  large 
consensus  in  favor  of  the  Agreement  augurs 
well  for  its  success. 

The  American  people  support  this  pro- 
gram wholeheartedly  both  for  humanitarian 
and  for  practical  reasons.  In  a  world  grow- 
ing smaller  day  by  day,  no  nation  can  profit 
by  isolating  itself.  Mutual  dependence 
means  that  your  welfare  affects  our  welfare 
and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  for  our  sake,  for 
your  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  other 
like-minded  countries,  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  program  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 


I  express  my  admiration  for  the  will  to 
work  shown  by  the  Italian  people  in  their 
most  dilEcult  moments.  I  admire  also  the 
sense  of  moderation  and  political  maturity 
shown  by  your  people  who  have  regained  so 
recently  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
inherent  in  a  liberal  democracy. 

I  am  certain  that  with  the  broad  participa- 
tion in  the  Recovery  Program  of  all  elements 
in  the  Italian  nation,  with  your  demonstrated 
will  to  work,  and  with  your  political  ma- 
turity, Italy  will  play  a  significant  construc- 
tive part  in  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

With  cordial  greetings,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Honorable  Alcide  de  Gasperi,  President,  Council  of 
Ministers,  Rome] 

note:  Premier  de  Gasperi's  letter,  dated  July  6,  was 
released  with  the  President's  reply. 

The  agreement  was  signed  in  Rome  on  June  28. 
The  text  is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  (vol.  19,  p.  38). 
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193     Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.    September  17,  1948 


[i.]     Pittsburgh,     Pennsylvania     (From 
the  Freedom  Train,  6:25  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  indeed  a  surprise  to  me.  I  started 
this  train  off  in  Washington  just  about  a  year 
ago;  and  Fm  happy  to  be  present  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  its  anniversary. 

I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  in  some- 
thing over  30a  towns  and  that  something 
like  2,700,000  people  have  been  through  it. 
It's  an  education  in  itself  and  I  want  to  ad- 
vise everyone  who  has  not  seen  it  to  go 
through  it  and  get  an  education  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  It  has  documents 
in  it  that  will  convince  you  that  your  Gov- 
ernment is  the  greatest  and  the  best  Govern- 
ment in  the  world,  if  you  don't  already  be- 
lieve that  way. 

There  is  the  original  document  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  many  others,  too  numerous  for 
me  to  mention  this  evening. 

I  certainly  do  appreciate  this  privilege. 
This  stands  for  real  Americanism,  real 
patriotism.  You  can't  help  but  be  a  happy 
person  after  you  walk  through  this  train 
and  see  what  all  our  interests  have  been — 
the  welfare  and  the  right  of  the  individual, 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  have  a  system  in  which  we  believe 
that  the  Government  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual.  There  are  other  systems  which 
make  the  individual  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  Government.  We've  been  fighting  for 
that  ever  since  1776,  for  the  welfare  and  the 
benefit  of  the  individual. 

We  have  the  greatest  Government  in  the 
world.    We  have  the  greatest  country  in  the 


world.  We  have  the  most  powerful  country 
in  the  world.  Let's  live  up  to  our  ideals  and 
keep  working  for  that  peace  which  all  of  us 
want  so  badly.  We  want  peace  in  the  world 
and  justice  to  every  individual  in  every  na- 
tion in  the  world.  That's  what  we  fought 
two  world  wars  for.  Fm  hoping,  and  I've 
always  been  hopeful,  that  we  would  even- 
tually reach  that  ideal  condition  where  the 
United  Nations  would  represent  the  world 
as  the  United  States  represents  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]     Crestline,    Ohio    (Rear    platform, 
10:30  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Congressman. 
I  hope  you  will  be  the  next  Congressman 
from  this  district. 

I  have  just  received  a  confirmation  of  a 
very  sad  incident.  The  United  Nations 
Mediator  in  Palestine  was  assassinated  today. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  tonight.  It 
is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me  to  visit  with 
you  people  tonight  in  this  lovely,  peaceful 
American  city — especially  true  tonight  after 
what  I  have  just  told  you.  This  is  the  first 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  speak  since  I  re- 
ceived the  official  confirmation  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Count  Bernadotte,  the  Mediator  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Palestine.  I  am  sad- 
dened and  shocked.  His  death  emphasizes 
again  the  difficulties  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
liberties  under  law  to  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world.  We  know  that  through  orderly 
world  organization  we  must  seek  liberties 
like  those  we  hold  precious  in  towns  such 
as  this  beautiful  city  in  Ohio.  Tonight  in 
Cresdine  we  take  courage  for  our  continuing 
efforts  to  reach  such  liberties  everywhere. 
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My  faith  remains  unshaken  that  we  shall 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  problems 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  successful  in  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

You  know,  we  have  fought  two  long,  bit- 
ter wars  to  establish  liberties  in  the  world, 
which  we  enjoy  here  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 
about  which  we  think  very  little.  Most  of 
us  are  not  appreciative  of  the  Government 
under  which  we  live  until  a  tragedy  such  as 
that  which  took  place  today  brings  it  home 
to  us  that  what  we  have  is  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  have  a  peaceful  country  in 
which  to  live.  We  have  rights,  which  pro- 
tect us  from  the  infringement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  those  rights.  That  is  what  we 
fought  two  great  world  wars  to  attain  in  the 
world. 

It  was  my  duty,  immediately  after  I  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  April  12,  1945,  to  decide  whether  the 


conference  to  organize  the  United  Nations 
should  go  forward  in  San  Francisco  or  not, 
on  the  25th  of  April.  That  was  the  first 
decision  I  had  to  make.  I  made  the  decision 
and  the  United  Nations  was  organized  as  a 
going  concern.  We  must  implement  the 
principle  set  out  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  so  that  we  can  have  world  peace, 
and  so  that  we  can  maintain  world  peace. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  peace  we  must 
continue  to  be  a  strong  nation,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  advocated  ever  since  I  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this 
wonderful  turnout.  I  appreciate  it  most 
highly.  This  is  the  second  time  within  a 
short  time  that  I  have  been  in  your  wonder- 
ful city,  and  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  addition  to  the  statement  made  at  Crestline 
on  the  death  of  Count  Bernadotte,  a  White  House 
release  of  September  17  announced  that  the  President 
had  sent  a  message  to  Countess  Bernadotte  ex- 
pressing sympathy  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
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[  I .  ]     Rock  Island,  Illinois  (  Rear  platform, 
5:45  a.m.) 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  so  many 
farmers  in  town  in  all  my  life.  I  had  no  idea 
that  there  w^ould  be  anybody  else  in  a  tow^n 
the  size  of  Rock  Island  at  this  time  of  day. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  v^ith  you, 
and  I  am  highly  honored  to  be  introduced 
by  the  next  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  am 
highly  honored  to  have  alongside  me  the 
next  Senator  from  Iowa,  Guy  Gillette.  Sena- 
tor Gillette  and  I  served  in  the  Senate,  and 
Douglas — I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Senator-to-be  Douglas,  but  I  will  prob- 
ably have  a  chance  to  associate  with  him  a 
very  great  deal  the  next  4  years. 


You  know  the  issues  in  this  campaign  are 
not  hard  to  define.  The  issue  is  the  people 
against  the  special  interests,  and  if  you  need 
any  proof  of  that,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
review  the  record  of  this  Republican  8oth 
Congress. 

You  remember  in  1946,  when  everybody 
said  he  wanted  a  change,  that  he  thought  the 
country  had  had  enough,  and  they  put  out 
such  propaganda  as  that,  most  of  you  stayed 
at  home,  and  by  a  minority  vote  of  about  a 
third  of  the  voters,  you  elected  a  Congress 
that  I  think  has  given  you  enough! 

The  object  of  this  80th  Congress,  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  to  take  the  bargaining  power 
away  from  labor  and  give  it  back  to  the 
special  interests.    It  was  also  the  idea  of  the 
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lobbies  that  controlled  that  80th  Congress  to 
see  that  prices  were  not  controlled.  You 
know,  I  think  they  really  like  to  have  a 
"boom  and  bust."  You  know,  that  Congress 
had  some  of  the  most  terrific  lobbies  that 
have  ever  been  in  Washington  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  They  had  the  real  estate 
lobby,  the  one  that  turned  the  rent  control 
program  loose,  and  they  had  the  speculators 
lobby,  and  they  had  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  lobby,  whose  interest  is 
not  the  public  interest — ^it  is  special  interest. 

I  want  to  bring  it  home  to  you  that  you 
must  yourselves  analyze  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  time  the  8oth  Congress  took 
over,  and  you  must  also  analyze  the  condition 
of  the  country  over  a  16-year  period,  14  years 
of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic 
administration.  You  must  also  go  back  and 
compare  that  situation  with  the  one  with 
which  we  were  faced  after  12  years  of  "nor- 
malcy," shall  we  call  it? 

That  is  what  they  want  to  go  back  to.  We 
don't  want  to  go  back,  we  want  to  go  for- 
ward! 

Dozens  of  times — I  won't  say  that — at  least 
half  a  dozen  times  I'll  say — I  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  give  us  a  price  control  bill  that  would 
gradually  release  those  controls  as  production 
caught  up  with  consumption  and  prevent  a 
runaway  inflation. 

You  were  informed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  in  1946  that  within 
I  year  prices  would  adjust  themselves.  They 
have  adjusted  themselves.  They  have  gone 
all  the  way  off  the  chart.  It  has  not  been  in 
the  interests  of  the  common  man  either.  It 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  special  interests 
who  want  to  control  this  country  again. 

Now  you  can't  afford  to  let  that  happen. 
You  must,  if  you  want  this  country  to  go 
forward,  you  must  always  be  sure  that  you 
have  people  in  control  of  the  Government 
whose  interest  is  yours  and  not  the  special 


interests  who  want  special  privilege  in  every- 
thing that  takes  place. 

Now,  in  order  to  prevent  that,  you  must 
elect  men  like  Senator  Douglas  here  in  Illi- 
nois, and  men  like  Senator  Gillette  in  Iowa. 
You  must  elect  Congressmen  whose  interest 
is  the  people's  interest,  and  not  special  privi- 
lege interests.  I  hope  you  will  keep  that  in 
mind,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  that  on  No- 
vember 2d. 

In  order  to  get  that  done,  you  have  got  to 
get  on  the  books  and  get  registered.  And 
you  have  got  to  go  out  and  vote  on  election 
day.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  just  one 
third  of  the  people  voted — a  light  vote  in 
1946,  and  you  see  what  you  got.  You  got  the 
Republican  Both  "do-nothing"  Congress. 

Now,  if  you  are  going  to  stay  at  home 
again — ^if  you  are  going  to  shirk  your  public 
duty  again,  that  is  what  you  will  get  again, 
and  that  is  just  exactly  what  you  will  deserve. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  Davenport,  Iowa  (Rear  platform, 
6:10  a.m.) 

Good  morning!  I  am  not  surprised  to  see 
you  up  at  this  time  of  day.  I  was  surprised, 
though,  in  Illinois  to  see  them  get  up  so 
early.  You  know,  Iowa  is,  outside  of  Mis- 
souri, I  guess,  the  greatest  farm  state. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  you 
this  morning,  and  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  be  present  with  your  next  Congressman, 
your  next  Senator,  and  your  next  Gov- 
ernor— all  Democrats. 

I  understand  that  the  people  of  Iowa  have 
been  suffering  from  the  same  things  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  suffering 
from,  and  that  is  the  80th  Congress.  They 
were  elected  in  1946  because  people  didn't 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  everything  in  the 
world  they  needed.  They  wanted  a  change, 
and  they  got  it. 
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Now  I  think  they  have  had  enough  of  that 
situation  and  when  the  votes  are  counted  on 
election  day,  you  are  going  to  find  that  Iowa 
will  have  a  Democratic  Governor,  and  this 
district  will  have  a  Democratic  Senator  and 
we  will  have  Guy  Gillette  back  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  go  across  the  country  in  this  manner  and 
see  you  and  talk  to  you  and  let  you  know 
what  I  am  thinking.  Today  at  Dexter,  west 
of  Des  Moines,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just 
exactly  what  my  program  is  on  the  farm  and 
the  farmer,  and  then  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  make  a  choice  between  Republican  re- 
action and  Democratic  forward-looking 
administrations.  You  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  then  as  to  what  your  best  interests  are, 
and  on  election  day  it  will  be  your  duty,  no 
matter  what  your  politics  or  what  your  pro- 
gram is  or  what  you  believe  in,  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  exercise  that  privilege. 

You  know,  in  1946  a  little  over  one-third 
of  the  population  voted,  and  look  what  you 
got!  Now,  I  am  begging  you  and  pleading 
with  you,  to  be  sure  that  on  this  November 
the  2d  you  vote. 

If  the  people  turn  out  and  express  their 
will,  then  we  have  the  Government  which  is 
intended  in  our  Constitution.  If  you  don't 
do  that,  you  are  not  only  shirking  your  duty 
but  you  are  liable  to  continue  something  like 
the  80th  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

[3.]     Iowa  City,  Iowa  (Rear  platform,  7:25 
a.m.) 

Senator,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  welcome  from 
Iowa*s  university  city.  I  am  certainly  happy 
to  be  here,  and  I  am  certainly  happy  to  have 
these  good  Iowa  Democrats  on  the  train  with 
me — ^your  candidate  for  Governor,  your 
candidate  for  Congress  and  for  the  United 


States  Senate,  and  your  State  Democratic 
Senator. 

You  know,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
those  ancestors  of  ours  who  setded  this  part 
of  the  world  thought  of  was  education.  The 
first  thing  that  they  set  up  was  a  church. 
The  next  thing  they  set  up  was  a  school- 
house.  The  University  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the 
first  of  the  educational  institutions  set  up 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
the  Mississippi  line.  You  know,  Missouri 
and  Iowa  were  from  the  same  territory,  first 
Louisiana,  then  Missouri  territory,  then  Iowa 
decided  they  wanted  to  become  independent 
and  became  the  great  State  of  Iowa  where 
the  tall  corn  grows.  I  contend  that  we  grow 
corn  as  tall  in  Missouri,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  prove  it. 

I  am  also  very  much  interested  in  educa- 
tion. You  know,  we  have  reached  a  satura- 
tion point  in  our  educational  institutions  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  more  people  in- 
terested in  getting  an  education.  Your  uni- 
versity, like  every  other  university  in  this 
country,  is  crowded.  It  is  short  of  housing 
facilities,  it  is  short  of  teachers,  it  is  short  of 
all  those  things  that  go  to  make  for  proper 
education. 

I  have  been  fighting  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  get  an  edu- 
cational bill  through  the  Congress  that  would 
be  helpful  to  all  those  universities  that  are 
overcrowded,  both  in  a  housing  way  and  in 
a  teacher's  salary  way,  and  in  a  way  to  help 
take  care  of  the  crowded  conditions  in  those 
schools. 

There  are  some  people  who  like  to  live 
back  in  the  1840's,  who  think  that  education 
is  not  the  backbone  of  this  country,  and  who 
are  not  really  interested  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

When  our  educational  program  breaks 
down,  then  we  are  fertile  field  for  "isms." 
Education  is  the  best  defense  against  totali- 
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tarianism.  It  is  because  we  know  better  that 
we  don't  believe  in  and  that  we  don't  have 
those  things. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  with  your  great 
educational  program  here  in  this  great  State 
of  Iowa,  and  that  you  will  give  me  the  sup- 
port which  I  need  to  implement  it  on  a  Fed- 
eral basis  by  sending  to  Washington  a  Demo- 
cratic United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  and 
a  Democratic  Congressman  from  this  district. 

To  help  yourselves  completely,  you  ought 
to  elect  a  Democratic  Governor  from  the 
great  State  of  Iowa.  I  am  sure  that  is  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  because  Iowa  has  gone 
a  time  or  two  with  a  Democratic  Governor. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
privilege,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  members  of  my  family 
who  is  with  me,  my  daughter  Margaret. 

[4.]  Oxford,  Iowa  (Rear  platform,  8:50 
a.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Mayor,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  certainly  am  happy  to  see  this  wonderful 
turnout  in  Oxford,  Iowa.  You  know,  your 
candidate  for  Senator,  who  will  be  Senator 
from  Iowa  after  this  election  is  over — Sen- 
ator Gillette,  told  me  that  Oxford  University 
in  England  was  named  after  this  town.  It 
was  rather  difficult  to  understand  that,  since 
I  understand  you  just  celebrated  your  looth 
anniversary  last  year,  but  it  is  interesting 
anyway. 

I  know  you  live  in  a  very  wonderful,  fertile 
part  of  this  great  United  States,  and  I  heard 
another  remarkable  fact  about  this  great 
city  of  Oxford.  They  tell  me  in  all  the  hun- 
dred years  of  your  existence  you  never  went 
wrong  politically — ^you  have  always  been 
Democratic. 

I  don't  have  to  stand  here  and  convince 
you,  then,  that  the  Democratic  Party  stands 


for  what  is  best  for  the  farmer.  I  am  going 
to  elaborate  on  that  down  in  Dexter,  which 
I  understand  is  a  hotbed  of  Republicanism. 
But  I  know  I  don't  have  to  convince  you 
about  conservation  and  crop  insurance  and 
rural  electrification  and  those  other  things 
which  the  Democratic  Party  instituted  and 
which  have  given  the  farmers  the  greatest 
prosperity  they  have  ever  had  in  their  history. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  caution 
you  about.  Prosperity  sometimes  is  a  bad 
thing  for  some  people.  It  makes  them  lazy 
and  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try and  their  neighbors.  The  farmer  now 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  most  pros- 
perous condition  he  has  ever  been  in  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  for  that  matter. 

I  want  to  urge  you  people  who  live  in  the 
great  farming  communities  to  remember  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
Government  of  the  people.  It  is  your  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  you  are  the  Government. 
In  order  to  implement  that  Government  and 
make  it  work  as  it  should,  you  must  exercise 
that  greatest  of  all  privileges,  the  privilege 
of  voting — expressing  yourself  at  the  polls 
in  a  free  country. 

Now,  in  1946  people  didn't  do  that.  They 
didn't  exercise  their  right  on  election  day, 
and  a  very  small  minority  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  country  gave  us  the  worst 
Congress  we  have  had  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  except  one.  Only  one,  I  would  say, 
was  worse  than  this  8oth  Congress  which 
has  just  finished.  I  will  let  you  look  up  your 
history  books  to  see  which  one  that  was,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  you 
read  about  it. 

I  want  to  urge  you,  don't  make  that  mis- 
take again — don't  make  that  mistake  again. 
Turn  out  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  on 
November  the  2d,  and  elect  a  Democratic 
Governor  from  Iowa,  a  Democratic  Senator, 
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and  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  this 
district.  It  will  be  a  lot  easier  for  your  Presi- 
dent to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people. 

I  can't  tell  you,  again,  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate this  privilege.  They  tell  me  these 
bands  come  from  all  over  Iowa  that  are  here 
this  morning.  That  is  a  compliment,  and  I 
appreciate  it.  I  hope  you  have  a  most  suc- 
cessful celebration  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Thanks  again. 

[5.]  Grinnell,  Iowa  (Rear  platform,  8:55 
a.m.) 

I  appreciate  that  introduction  very  highly. 
Thank  you,  Doctor.  I  am  a  synthetic 
alumni. 

My  first  honorary  degree  in  my  life  I  re- 
ceived from  Grinnell  College  and  I  treasure 
it  above  all  the  others  I've  received  since. 

I'd  like  very  much  to  introduce  my  daugh- 
ter to  you:  Miss  Margaret. 

You  know,  it's  a  very  great  pleasure  for 
us  to  be  in  Iowa  today  on  this  wonderful 
sunshiny  fall  day.  You  know,  I  met  a  fellow 
a  while  ago  who  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
I've  ever  seen.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
moved  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Iowa  6  years 
ago;  and  I  also  met  another  remarkable  fel- 
low who  told  me  that  he  moved  from 
California  to  Iowa.  When  I'm  out  in  Cali- 
fornia about  half  the  population  out  there 
is  made  up  of  lowans  and  Missourians,  so 
we've  got  at  least  some  reverse  on  the  subject. 

This  country  is  wonderful.  I  was  raised 
down  here  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  which 
is  just  like  this  Iowa  country.  It  has  black 
soil,  raises  corn  and  wheat  and  oats  and 
alfalfa  and  lespedeza  and  soybeans  and  most 
everything  else  that  you  raise  around  here  in 
this  part  of  the  world;  and  Tm  so  happy  to 
see  the  prosperity  as  I  come  across  this  great 
State. 

I  never  saw  such  corn  crops.  They  tell  me 
it's  the  greatest  one  in  the  history  of  the 


country;  and  the  wheat  crop  is  the  second 
largest  that  this  country  has  ever  raised;  and 
you  know,  that's  necessary,  for  we  have  been 
under  these  emergency  conditions,  respon- 
sible for  keeping  millions  and  millions  of 
people  from  starving  to  death,  and  I  think 
Almighty  God  gave  us  that  privilege,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  use  of  it. 

Now,  down  here  at  Dexter  today  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  to  outline  to  you  the  Democratic 
farm  program.  You  know  what  that  pro- 
gram is,  but  I'm  going  to  reiterate  it  and 
bring  it  home  to  you  and  try  to  get  you  into 
a  frame  of  mind  so  that  you'll  exercise  your 
responsibility  this  fall  when  it  comes  time 
to  vote.  Your  greatest  responsibility  is  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  your  Govern- 
ment is  the  sort  of  government  you  want 
because  you  are  the  Government.  You  are 
not  the  Government,  though,  when  you 
don't  exercise  your  franchise.  I'm  empha- 
sizing that  everywhere  I  go. 

The  most  patriotic  thing  you  can  do  under 
the  circumstances  today  is  to  be  sure  and 
cast  your  vote  on  the  2d  of  November. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  privi- 
lege of  stopping  here  in  this  wonderful  town 
where  this  wonderful  Grinnell  College  is, 
and  a  part  of  which  I  feel  I  am. 

Again,  thank  you.  Dr.  Stevens. 

[6.]  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (Rear  platform 
upon  arriving,  10:20  a.m.) 

Governor,  Senator  Gillette,  distinguished 
members  of  my  party  tuho  have  been  on  the 
train  with  me  across  the  State  of  Iowa, 
including  your  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  your  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  several  other  of  your  dis- 
tinguished candidates,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  arrive  here  this  morning 
exactly  on  time.  I'll  say  this  to  you,  though: 
that  in  every  city  there  were  immense  num- 
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bers  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  if  I  had  delayed  the  train 
long  enough  to  do  that,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
here  till  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

I  always  feel  like  I'm  a  part  of  this  part  of 
the  world  because  I  was  raised  down  in 
Jackson  County,  Mo.,  near  a  little  town  called 
Grandview,  and  I  lived  the  best  part  of  my 
life  in  Independence.  Kansas  City,  you 
know,  is  a  suburb  of  Independence,  Mo. ! 

I  understand  the  thinking  of  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  world  because  I  think  as  you 
do  and  you  think  as  I  do — I  think. 

I  understand  that  Des  Moines'  baseball 
team  won  the  pennant  this  year  in  the  West- 
ern League.  I've  been  trying  to  get  Kansas 
City  to  win  the  pennant  in  the  American 
Association  ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  They 
won  one  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  had 
hoped  also  to  see  St.  Louis  and  Washington 
win  the  championships  in  the  American  and 
National  Leagues.  So  I  go  for  St.  Louis  one 
time  and  Washington  the  next,  but  I'm 
afraid  they're  both  out.  I  know  Washington 
is  out.  I  think  it's  struggling  to  get  to  the 
bottom  place  in  the  American  League. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  see 
how  well  the  countryside  looks  out  here. 
I've  been  vitally  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  that  you  have  been  able,  during 
the  last  6  or  7  years,  to  produce  bumper  crops 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
that  we  have  had  toward  winning  World 
War  II  and  toward  keeping  the  world  on  a 
basis  of  nonstarvation  since  the  war  ceased. 
It's  a  wonderful  thing.  I  don't  think  you 
yourselves  appreciate  what  that  contribution 
means.  I  don't  think  you  appreciate  what 
wonderful  yields  there  have  been  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Down  home,  not  long  ago,  land  on  which 
I  used  to  raise  14  and  15  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  is  now  producing  25  and  30;  land 


on  which  I  used  to  raise  60  bushels  of  corn 
an  acre  is  raising  100,  and  I  understand  up 
here  you  are  now  raising  165  bushels  of  corn 
an  acre.  That's  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  world,  and  I  want  to  see  that  kept  up. 
I  want  to  see  that  prosperity  continue  which 
has  been  the  result  of  a  Democratic  policy 
so  far  as  the  farmer  and  the  workingman 
and  the  little  businessman  is  concerned. 

I  think  I  can  remember  a  time  when  a 
farmer  didn't  know  whether  he  was  going 
to  stay  on  his  farm  till  the  next  morning  or 
not,  and  it  hasn't  been  so  very  far  back. 
And  I  think  I  can  remember  when  there 
were  a  great  many  people  who  didn't  know 
where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from. 

That's  not  the  case  in  this  country  today. 
We  have  a  situation  where  the  distribution 
of  the  national  income  is  such  that  every- 
body gets  a  fair  share  of  it.  Now,  that's  not 
due  to  accident.  That's  due  to  a  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  over  the  last  16 
years. 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  lot  of  you  stayed  at 
home  in  1946  and  set  the  clock  back  a  little 
bit  when  you  elected  that  "do-nothing" 
Republican  8oth  Congress.  That  was  al- 
most a  disaster  for  the  country.  And  if  you 
stay  at  home  again  and  let  that  situation  con- 
tinue you'll  deserve  just  exactly  what  you 
get. 

Now,  when  I  get  out  here  to  Dexter,  west 
of  town,  I'm  going  to  oudine  for  you  the 
policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  it  affects 
the  farmer,  the  laboringman,  and  the  small 
businessman,  and  I'm  going  to  explain  to 
you  exactly  why  you  should  continue  that 
policy  in  power;  and  then  if  you  don't  take 
my  advice  you  won't  have  anybody  to  blame 
but  yourselves. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  cordial  welcome  which  has  been  ex- 
tended me  across  the  great  State  of  Iowa  this 
morning.  Every  place  we've  stopped  at 
looked  as  if  everybody  in  the  whole  surround- 
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ing  country  were  there,  and  I  believe  they 
were. 

We  had  quite  an  experience  this  morning 
down  at  a  litde  town  called  Oxford.  They 
told  me  the  town  had  500  people  in  it,  and 
there  were  2,500  people  on  the  platform. 
Now,  that's  a  feat  that  I  never  have  known 
a  big  city  to  do  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try— to  get  5  times  the  number  of  the  people 
in  the  town  on  the  platform  to  welcome  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That's  been 
a  very  great  pleasure. 

[7.]  Dexter,  Iowa  (Address  at  National 
Plowing  Match,  12:30  p.m.,  see  Item  195) 

[8.]  Dexter,  Iowa  (Following  main  ad- 
dress at  the  National  Plowing  Match,  Item 
195;  2:15  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  had  a  most 
pleasant  day,  and  outside  the  fact  that  I  have 
had  to  make  speeches  it  has  been  a  happy 
day. 

I  heard  a  fellow  tell  a  story  about  how  he 
felt  when  he  had  to  make  speeches.  It's  an 
old,  old  story.  I  heard  it  about  40  years  ago. 
He  said  when  he  has  to  make  a  speech,  he 
felt  like  the  fellow  who  was  at  the  funeral 
of  his  wife,  and  the  undertaker  had  asked 
him  if  he  would  ride  down  to  the  cemetery 
in  the  same  car  with  his  mother-in-law.  He 
said,  "Well,  I  can  do  it,  but  it's  just  going  to 
spoil  the  whole  day  for  me." 

I  am  in  sort  of  that  frame  of  mind,  but  I 
have  had  to  make  a  speech,  especially  one  as 
important  as  that  one  this  morning  which 
I  made  which  oudines  the  Democratic  plat- 
form on  the  farm. 

I  had  a  most  interesting  and  educational 
tour  around  this  plowing  contest  ground 
today.  I  met  the  owners  and  tenants  of  these 
farms  and  inquired  of  them  if  they  thought 
all  of  this  tramping  would  ruin  this  good 


Iowa  soil;  and  they  said,  "no,  one  rain  would 
cure  it  all."  That  is  remarkable.  That  is 
entirely  remai^kable. 

I  saw  this  straight  line  plowing  contest  as 
we  came  in,  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  watching  to  see  whether  there  were  jumps 
and  curves  in  the  furrows.  I  didn't  see  any 
places  where  it  could  be  said  there  was  a 
crook  in  the  furrow.  They  were  all  so 
straight.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  ever 
check  them. 

I  went  over  and  looked  at  the  contour 
plowing,  and  the  uses  that  were  being  made 
of  the  waterholes  to  stop  the  wash — most 
interesting.  I  was  down  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands not  long  ago  and  they  are  starting  that 
contour  treatment  of  the  hills  and  volcanoes 
down  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
raising  some  remarkable  crops  on  those  ter- 
races. So  you  see,  we  are  using  our  knowl- 
edge not  only  to  improve  Iowa  and  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  we  are  using  it  to  improve  those 
peoples  who  are  dependent  upon  us  for  a 
living  and  for  information  on  how  to  make 
a  living. 

Your  friend  who  introduced  me  said  that 
he  would  like  to  hear  some  of  my  experiences 
as  a  farmer.  It  is  hardly  worth  telling  at 
this  age. 

[At  this  point  Herbert  Plambeck,  Director  of  the 
National  Plowing  Contest,  as\ed  the  President  to 
comment  on  a  statement  that  Mr.  "Truman  could 
"plow  one  of  the  straightest  furrows  of  anyone  in 
your  community. "1 

I  will  tell  you  frankly,  that  statement  was 
made  by  a  very,  very  prejudiced  witness:  that 
statement  was  made  by  my  mother. 

I  did  have  a  reputation,  though,  of  being 
able  to  sow  a  i6o-acre  wheat  field  without  a 
skip  place  showing  in  it.  My  father  used  to 
always  raise  so  much  fuss  about  a  skip  place 
on  an  oat  field  or  a  wheat  field  that  I  was 
very  careful  never  to  have  a  skip  place.  I 
accomplished  it  by  putting  a  marker  on  the 
drill — it  was  like  planting  corn. 
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I  have  had  some  other  experiences  that  are 
interesting.  In  those  days,  we  had  what  we 
called  a  gang  plow,  two  12-inch  plows  on 
the  same  frame  with  three  wheels  on  it,  and 
the  locomotive  power  was  four  horses,  or 
four  mules,  or  three  mules  and  a  horse,  or 
whatever  you  could  get  to  pull  it.  It  moved 
at  a  rate  where  it  turned  over  a  2-foot  furrow, 
and  you  could  count  the  revolutions  of  the 
big  wheel,  from  which  you  could  tell  how 
long  it  would  take  to  plow  an  acre  or  to  plow 
a  field — ^3  or  4  days,  sometimes  longer. 

Now  you  can  get  on  a  tractor  and  plow 
night  and  day — ^you  don't  have  to  feed  it  or 
water  it — you  can  get  off  it  whenever  you 
please,  take  a  nap,  come  back  and  run  it 
again.  I  didn't  live  on  the  farm  in  this  age. 
I'm  sorry  I  didn't.  I  don't  want  to  turn  the 
clock  back.  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  age,  although  some  of  our 
Republican  friends  do. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Plambec\  reminded  the  President 
that  many  of  the  estimated  100,000  persons  present 
had  arrived  since  his  appearance  earlier  in  the  day 
and  were  seeing  him  for  the  first  time.  He  suggested 
the  President  might  want  to  tell  them  how  he  felt 
about  "coming  bac\  to  the  land  of  golden  corn  and 
green  fields."  The  President  then  resumed 
speaking. 1 

I  will  come  back  any  time  you  ask  me, 
especially  if  I  am  met  by  10  acres  of  people. 
Now  you  figure  out  how  many  that  is ! 

[9.]  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (Rear  platform, 
upon  departing,  4:10  p.m.) 

I  appreciate  that  introduction  from  the 
next  Governor  of  Iowa;  and  I  also  had  the 
privilege  today  of  riding  with  the  next  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

We  had  a  wonderful  day.  I  think  I  must 
have  seen  all  of  600,000  people  today.  They 
couldn't  estimate  what  the  number  was  out 
at  the  National  Plowing  Contest,  but  I  esti- 
mated that  there  were  10  acres  of  people,  and 
there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre.    Now 


you  figure  out  how  many  people  were  there! 
I  judge  that  there  were  at  least  100,000  out 
there,  and  it  was  a  most  cordial  and  pleasant 
place  to  be. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  plowing  that  I 
thought  I  already  knew,  but  didn't.  I  found 
out  that  there  are  a  lot  of  things  you  can  do 
with  a  plow  and  tractor  that  I  couldn't  do 
with  four  mules.  It  was  an  interesting 
experience. 

I  do  want  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  cordiality  of  your  wel- 
come, for  the  hospitality  of  the  great  State 
of  Iowa,  and  do  thank  you  very  much  for 
coming  into  the  Democratic  column  on  the 
2d  of  November. 

[10.]  Melcher,  Iowa  (Rear  platform,  5:08 
p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  That  was  a  won- 
derful introduction  and  I  appreciate  it. 

They  tell  me  that  this  great  Democratic 
town  has  a  population  of  500.  Somebody 
told  me  that,  and  if  that's  the  case  I  wish  I 
could  get  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
to  turn  out  like  this.  I  did  have  a  turnout 
like  this  in  Des  Moines  today  and  in  Dexter. 
I  understand  Dexter  has  only  about  1,400 
and  there  were  100,000  people  out  at  that 
show. 

I  appreciate  your  courtesy  and  your  cordi- 
ality. I've  had  a  wonderful  time  in  Iowa 
today.  We  started  at  Davenport  and  we 
stopped  at  nearly  all  the  towns  between 
Davenport  and  Des  Moines,  and  they  turned 
out  just  like  this  to  see  the  President.  It's 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  people  want  to  see  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  listened  in  today 
at  the  meeting  at  Dexter.  If  you  did,  you 
found  out  exactly  what  the  program  of  the 
Democratic   Party  is   with   regard   to   the 
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farmer  and  labor  and  the  small  businessman. 
If  you  haven't  heard  that  speech,  it's  going 
to  be  rebroadcast  again  tonight.  You  better 
listen. 

I  appreciate  your  being  here.  I  under- 
stand that  this  town  has  been  Democratic 
ever  since  it  was  founded.  I  found  another 
town  like  that  over  here  in  eastern  Iowa,  a 
town  that  has  500  people  and  which  never 
has  gone  Republican.  They  tell  me  that's 
true  of  this  town.  That's  a  wonderful  rec- 
ord and  I  hope  you  keep  it  up. 

There  is  another  little  town  named  Ox- 
ford, and  Guy  Gillette — Senator  Gillette — 
with  whom  I  served  in  the  Senate  and  who 
I  think  is  going  back  to  the  Senate  in  this 
next  election,  told  me  that  Oxford  University 
in  England  was  named  for  that  town.  I  told 
them  that  Senator  Gillette  told  me  that,  and 
they  didn't  believe  me. 

I  think  there  isn't  any  doubt  but  what 
people  are  beginning  to  educate  themselves 
in  political  economy.  They  have  begun  to 
understand  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  their  Government  and  that 
they  themselves  are  responsible  for  that  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  lesson  was  brought 
home  to  them  in  1946  when  one-third  of  the 
voters  in  the  United  States  elected  that  "do- 
nothing"  8oth  Republican  Congress. 

You'll  have  a  chance  to  redeem  yourselves 
on  the  2d  of  November  if  you  go  out  and 
vote  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  for 
nothing  else.  As  I  said  over  at  Dexter  today, 
vote  for  yourselves  and  vote  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country;  and  if  you  do  that  I  won't 
have  to  move  out  of  the  White  House. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  time  riding  around 
over  Ohio  today — Iowa;  I  was  in  Ohio  yes- 
terday; I  was  in  Ohio  yesterday — riding 
around  over  Iowa  today  with  your  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor — Carroll 
Switzer.  He  strikes  me  as  a  man  who  would 
make  a  good  governor  of  Iowa  and  I  know 
you  are  going  to  put  him  in  that  position. 


I  have  ridden  with  your  Congressmen  and 
with  your  local  officials,  and  they  all  look 
good  to  me.    I  like  Democrats  anyhow. 
So  do  the  right  thing  here  on  election  day. 

[11.]     Chariton,    Iowa    (Rear    platform, 
5:36  p.m.) 

I  appreciate  that  introduction  very  much, 
and  I  think  he  is  a  good  prophet. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  tour  today  begin- 
ning at  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  they  tell  me 
this  is  the  last  town  in  Iowa  I'll  stop  at,  and 
I'll  regret  that  because  at  every  place  I  have 
been  the  crowds  have  been  just  like  this,  and 
they've  been  exceedingly  cordial.  I  feel  that 
Iowa  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  on  November  2  I  won't  have  to  say 
much  more  about  them  voting  Democratic. 

You  know,  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
Democratic  Party  gave  the  farmers  the  price 
support  program,  soil  conservation,  rural 
electrification,  crop  insurance,  and  other 
progressive  measures  of  this  kind.  They 
have  led  to  the  greatest  prosperity  for  the 
farmer  that  the  farmer  has  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

In  1932,  123,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States  had  lost  their  farms.  In  1947,  less 
than  800  farms  were  foreclosed.  That's  the 
greatest  record  in  history. 

In  1932,  the  farmers  were  hopelessly  in 
debt.  Their  indebtedness  has  been  reduced 
by  more  than  50  percent  and  they  have  $18 
billion  in  assets.  Think  of  that!  Just  think 
of  that! 

Now,  there  are  people  in  this  United 
States  that  would  like  to  go  back  to  that 
condition,  when  labor  was  receiving  an  aver- 
age of  45  cents  an  hour  and  when  the  farmer 
was  getting  3  cents  for  hogs  and  15  cents  for 
corn  and  burning  the  corn  because  it  wasn't 
worth  the  price.  Those  same  people  now 
have  made  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the 
price  support  program  which  is  responsible 
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for  this  immense  production  which  we  have 
had  in  the  last  7  years  and  which  has  kept 
millions  of  people  in  this  world  alive. 

I'm  asking  you  just  to  read  history,  to  use 
your  own  judgment,  and  to  decide  whether 
you  want  to  go  forward  with  the  Democratic 
Party  or  whether  you  want  to  turn  the  clock 
back  to  the  horse  and  buggy  days  with  such 
people  that  made  up  that  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress. 

That  Congress  tried  its  level  best  to  take 
all  the  rights  away  from  labor.  That  Con- 
gress tried  its  level  best  to  put  the  farmer 
back  to  1932.  That  Congress  tried  its  level 
best  to  put  small  business  out  of  business. 
For  what  purpose?  To  help  the  big  in- 
terests which  they  represented. 

Do  you  know  that  there  were  more  and 
bigger  lobbies  in  Washington  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  Some  time  a  little  later  on 
Fm  going  to  tell  you  about  those  terrible  lob- 
bies: The  Association  of  Manufacturers'  and 
the  speculators'  lobbies  and  several  others 
that  I  could  name  right  now;  and  I've  got  the 
facts  and  figures  on  them.  They  spent  more 
money  lobbying  for  special  privilege  in  this 
"do-nothing"  80th  Congress  than  has  been 
spent  in  Washington  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  country. 

Now,  why  did  they  do  that?  Because 
they  wanted  to  take  you  to  town.  I'll  tell 
you — you're  going  to  get  taken  to  town  if  you 
don't  use  your  privilege  on  election  day. 

You  stayed  at  home  in  1946  and  you  got 
the  80th  Congress,  and  you  got  just  exactly 
what  you  deserved.  You  didn't  exercise 
your  God-given  right  to  control  this  country. 
Now  you're  going  to  have  another  chance. 
If  you  let  that  chance  slip,  you  won't  have  my 
sympathy. 

If  you  don't  let  that  chance  slip,  you'll  do 
me  a  very  great  favor,  for  I'll  live  in  the 
White  House  another  4  years. 

It's  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  in 


Iowa,  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  riding  with  all  your  public  offi- 
cials today.  It's  been  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  ride  with  your  candidate  for  Governor, 
who  is  a  wonderful  man,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  And  I  was  with 
Guy  Gillette,  with  whom  I  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  there  never  was  a  better  Senator  in 
the  Senate  than  Guy  Gillette.  I'm  extremely 
fond  of  him,  and  I  hope,  for  your  own  wel- 
fare and  for  the  welfare  of  this  great  State, 
that  you'll  send  Guy  Gillette  back  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  you'll  elect  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  and  all  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  and  public  officials  you 
possibly  can.  I  like  Democrats  no  matter 
what  office  they're  running  for. 

I  hope  that  everything  will  go  well  with 
you.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  this 
wonderful  turnout,  this  wonderful  reception. 
It's  been  just  like  this  all  day  long.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  in 
Iowa  like  their  President  and  appreciate 
what  he's  trying  to  do  for  the  common 
people. 

[12.]  Trenton,  Missouri  (Rear  platform, 
7:10  p.m.) 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure.  This  is  the  first 
Missouri  town  at  which  we  have  stopped 
since  we  left  Washington,  and  I  certainly  was 
highly  pleased  when  the  next  Governor  of 
Missouri  met  me  in  Des  Moines  this  morn- 
ing and  spent  the  day  with  me.  We  went 
to  that  great  meeting  outside  of  Des  Moines, 
and  he  has  been  with  me  ever  since.  I  told 
him  that  at  the  first  stop  in  Missouri  he  was 
going  to  have  to  present  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  although  so  far  as  Missouri 
was  concerned,  they  didn't  need  such  a  pres- 
entation. 

Forrest  Smith  and  I  are  going  to  carry  this 
State,  and  so  is  every  other  Democrat  on  the 
ticket.    I  have  got  a  lot  of  friends  here  in 
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Trenton.  I  have  been  here  many  a  time. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  I  had  a  job  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  Kansas  City,  and  I 
was  getting  $35  a  month,  and  I  had  an  old 
lady  who  ran  a  boarding  house  out  on  13 14 
Troost,  and  she  let  me  live  there  and  have 
two  meals  a  day  for  $5  a  week.  Imagine 
that!  And  she  was  a  native  of  Trenton,  Mo. 
That  has  been  so  long  ago,  I  hate  to  remem- 
ber just  exactly  how  long  it  has  been,  but 
because  that  good  old  lady  was  so  kind  to  me, 
I  have  always  had  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
for  this  town,  even  if  it  does  go  Republican 
sometimes. 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  do  that  next 
time.    How  about  it? 

I  am  not  supposed  to  address  or  make  a 
political  speech  in  my  home  State  at  this  time, 
but  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  you  will  study 
the  issues  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  on  election  day  you  won't 
hesitate  to  go  to  the  polls,  because  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours  is  made  up  of  the  people. 
Every  one  of  you  has  a  hand  in  this  Govern- 
ment, and  when  you  don't  exercise  that  great 
privilege  which  our  forefathers  sought  to 
give  you,  you  are  shirking  your  duty,  and 
then  if  the  Government  goes  wrong,  there  is 
nobody  to  blame  but  you. 

You  know,  in  1946  two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home  and  you  have  got  the  8oth 
Congress — I  say,  next  to  one,  the  worst  Con- 
gress the  country  has  ever  had  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public. 

If  you  will  study  the  record,  I  am  sure  you 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have, 
although  you  are  not  as  close  to  those  things 
as  I  am.  But  your  interests  are  involved  in 
the  results  of  this — the  action  and  nonaction 
of  the  8oth  Congress. 

All  of  you  in  this  good  town  depend  either 
on  some  job  or  on  the  soil,  and  if  you  do 
your  interests  have  been  vitally  affected  by 
the  actions  of  this  "do-nothing"  8oth  Repub- 
lican Congress. 


Now  you  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
remedy  that  on  November  2d.  You  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  make  Forrest 
Smith  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  a  very,  very  great  chance  of 
keeping  a  Missourian  in  the  White  House 
for  another  4  years. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  bring  home 
to  you.  I  am  on  a  crusade  for  the  welfare  of 
the  everyday  man  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
not  working  for  special  privilege.  I  am  not 
working  for  the  speculators'  lobby.  I  am 
not  working  for  the  real  estate  lobby.  I  am 
not  working  for  any  special  interests  in  the 
United  States  but  the  interests  of  the  every- 
day man  whose  interest  is  my  interest — and 
that  interest  is  your  interest. 

You  know,  Lincoln  said  that  the  Lord 
certainly  loved  the  common  people  or  he 
wouldn't  have  made  so  many  of  them.  I 
think  that  is  just  as  true  as  it  can  be. 

Now  I  want  you,  as  citizens  of  the  great 
State  of  mine,  of  which  I  am  prouder  than 
anything  else,  because  I  think  it  is  the  great- 
est State  in  the  Union,  and  I  can't  say  that  in 
California  or  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
but  I  say  it  here.  It's  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  around  which  you  can  put  a  fence 
and  it  will  survive.  It  has  got  everything  it 
needs.  There  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  that. 

I  want  every  citizen  of  this  great  State  to 
help  me  in  that  crusade,  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  And  if  you  will  do  that,  this  country 
will  continue  for  another  thousand  years  as 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

[13.]     Polo,  Missouri  (Rear  platform,  8:10 
p.m.) 

It's  certainly  been  a  pleasure  to  have  been 
able  to  stop  for  you  tonight.  I  didn't  think 
I  was  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  but  the  railroad 
finally  consented  to  stop. 
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I  have  had  a  great  day  today  over  the 
whole  State  of  Iowa.  Yesterday,  I  was  over 
Ohio  and  Illinois. 

The  first  meeting  I  had  this  morning  was 
at  a  quarter  of  6  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  and 
I've  had  a  meeting  nearly  every  hour  since 
then. 

When  I  got  to  Des  Moines,  the  next  Gover- 
nor of  Missouri  met  me  there — Forrest 
Smith —  and  we  have  been  traveling  together 
ever  since. 

If  you  are  sure  to  elect  Forrest  Smith 
Governor,  of  course  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  President  carrying  the  State.  Fm 
sure  you  will. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  cordiality  of  the  receptions  I  have 
received  today  and  yesterday  on  this  crusade 
I  am  starting,  to  keep  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.     That's  what  it 


amounts  to,  and  nothing  else. 

I  think  the  last  Congress  conclusively 
proved  that  the  Republicans  are  entirely 
for  special  privilege,  and  you  can't  afford  to 
have  that  sort  of  an  administration  in  the 
Government.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every 
one  of  you  will  turn  out  on  election  day  and 
make  Forrest  Smith  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, and  fix  it  so  that  your  native  son  can 
carry  the  State  for  the  Presidency. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September 
1 8  the  President  referred  to  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois,  Guy 
M.  Gillette,  former  U.S.  Senator  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  Senator  from  Iowa,  Leroy  S.  Mercer, 
State  Senator  from  Iowa  City,  J.  L.  Kinney,  Mayor 
of  Oxford,  Dr.  Samuel  N.  Stevens,  President  of 
Grinnell  College,  Robert  D.  Blue,  Governor  of  Iowa, 
Vincent  Browner,  Democratic  candidate  for  Repre- 
sentative from  Iowa's  Fifth  District,  Carroll  Switzer, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Iowa,  and 
Forrest  Smith,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Missouri. 


195    Address  at  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
National  Plowing  Match.    September  18,  1948 


Mr,  President,  and  all  the  good  farmers  who 
are  responsible  for  this  wonderful  demon- 
stration: 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  the  grain 
fields  of  the  Nation  again.  They  are  a  v^on- 
derful  sight.  The  record-breaking  harvests 
you  have  been  getting  in  recent  years  have 
been  a  blessing.  Millions  of  people  have 
been  saved  from  starvation  by  the  food  you 
have  produced.  The  whole  world  has  reason 
to  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  abundant  harvests 
of  this  country  are  helping  to  save  the  world 
from  communism.  Communism  thrives  on 
human  misery.  And  the  crops  you  are  pro- 
ducing are  driving  back  the  tide  of  misery 
in  many  lands.  Your  farms  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  America's  foreign  policy.     Keep 


that  in  mind,  that  is  of  vital  importance 
to  us  and  to  the  world. 

And  while  I  am  on  that  subject — I  know 
that  the  war  talk  which  is  so  prevalent  today 
is  causing  all  of  you  deep  concern.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  we  are  facing  a  very  dis- 
turbing international  situation.  I  should  like 
every  American  to  realize  that  this  country 
is  making  every  possible  effort  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

In  this  critical  situation,  my  motto  has 
been:  "Keep  your  temper  and  stand  firm." 
We  have  kept  our  tempers.  We  have  stood 
firm.  And  we  have  been  reasonable  and 
straightforward  at  all  times. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  con- 
tinue working  for  peace  with  every  instru- 
ment at  our  command.  At  the  same  time, 
we   have    been   rapidly    building   up    our 
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strength.  The  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  require  that 
the  Nation  be  strong  and  vigilant. 

But  that  is  not  the  main  point  I  wish  to 
cover  today.  In  addition  to  the  issue  of 
peace,  there  is  another  important  reason  why 
this  is  a  critical  period  for  America.  I  am 
talking  about  our  economic  future — your 
economic  future. 

Will  this  Nation  succeed  in  keeping  its 
prosperity?  Will  it  preserve  its  high  stand- 
ards of  living  next  year,  and  the  year  after, 
and  the  year  after  that? 

I  know  of  only  one  way  to  get  assured 
prosperity.  That  is  by  cooperation  of  agri- 
culture with  labor,  cooperation  of  agriculture 
and  labor  with  business,  large  and  small. 

When  these  groups  work  together  in  a 
common  cause,  this  country  can  achieve 
miracles.  We  saw  that  during  the  war.  We 
saw  it  before  the  war.  By  common  effort, 
in  the  last  15  years,  every  group  in  the 
Nation  steadily  increased  its  income.  Our 
people  rose  from  despair  to  the  highest  living 
standards  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

So  long  as  the  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the 
businessman  pull  together  in  the  national  in- 
terest, this  country  has  everything  to  hope 
for. 

But  it  is  terribly  dangerous  to  let  any  one 
group  get  too  much  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  afford  to  let  one  group 
share  the  Nation's  policies  in  its  own  interest, 
at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

That  is  what  happened  in  the  1920's,  un- 
der the  big  business  rule  of  the  Republicans. 
Those  were  the  days  when  big  corporations 
had  things  their  own  way.  The  policies  that 
Wall  Street  big  business  wanted  were  the 
policies  that  the  Republicans  adopted.  Agri- 
culture, labor,  and  small  business  played 
second  fiddle,  while  big  business  called  the 
tune. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Republican  high 
tariffs — tariffs  which  penalized  the  Ameri- 


can farmer  by  making  him  pay  high  prices 
for  manufactured  goods,  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving low  prices  for  his  crops. 

You  remember  the  results  of  that  Wall 
Street  Republican  policy.  You  remember 
the  big  boom  and  the  great  crash  of  1929. 
You  remember  that  in  1932  the  position  of 
the  farmer  had  become  so  desperate  that 
there  was  actual  violence  in  many  farming 
communities.  You  remember  that  insurance 
companies  and  banks  took  over  much  of  the 
land  of  small  independent  farmers — 223,000 
farmers  lost  their  farms. 

That  was  a  painful  lesson.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  for  a  moment. 

Since  then  the  farmer  has  come  a  long 
way.  The  agricultural  program  of  the 
Democratic  administration  in  16  years  has 
enabled  farmers  to  attain  decent  standards  of 
living.  Interest  rates  on  farm  credit  have 
been  sharply  brought  down.  Farm  mort- 
gage indebtedness  has  been  reduced  by  more 
than  50  percent.  Farm  mortgage  fore- 
closures have  almost  disappeared.  In  1947 
the  smallest  number  of  farm  foreclosures  in 
the  history  of  the  country  took  place. 

All  this  was  done  under  a  Democratic 
administration. 

Today  the  world  needs  more  food  than 
ever  before.  There  is  every  reason  for  the 
American  farmer  to  expect  a  long  period  of 
good  prices — if  he  continues  to  get  a  fair 
deal.  His  great  danger  is  that  he  may  be 
voted  out  of  a  fair  deal,  and  into  a  Republi- 
can deal. 

The  Wall  Street  reactionaries  are  not  satis- 
fied with  being  rich.  They  want  to  increase 
their  power  and  their  privileges,  regardless 
of  what  happens  to  the  other  fellow.  They 
are  gluttons  of  privilege. 

These  gluttons  of  privilege  are  now  put- 
ting up  fabulous  sums  of  money  to  elect  a 
Republican  administration. 

Why  do  you  think  they  are  doing  that? 
For  the  love  of  the  Republican  candidate? 
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Or  do  you  think  it  is  because  they  expect  a 
Republican  administration  to  carry  out  their 
will,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover? 

I  think  we  know  the  answer.  I  think  we 
know  that  Wall  Street  expects  its  money  this 
year  to  elect  a  Republican  administration 
that  will  listen  to  the  gluttons  of  privilege 
first,  and  to  the  people  not  at  all. 

Republican  reactionaries  want  an  admin- 
istration that  will  assure  privilege  for  big 
business,  regardless  of  what  may  happen  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  Republican  strategy  is  to  divide  the 
farmer  and  the  industrial  worker — to  get 
them  to  squabbling  with  each  other — so  that 
big  business  can  grasp  the  balance  of  power 
and  take  the  country  over,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

To  gain  this  end,  they  will  stop  at  nothing. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Republicans  are  telling 
industrial  workers  that  the  high  cost  of  food 
in  the  cities  is  due  to  this  Government's  farm 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans 
are  telling  the  farmers  that  the  high  cost  of 
manufactured  goods  on  the  farm  is  due  to 
this  Government's  labor  policy. 

That's  plain  hokum.  It's  an  old  political 
trick.  "If  you  can't  convince  'em,  confuse 
'em."    But  this  time  it  won't  work. 

The  farmer  and  the  worker  know  that 
their  troubles  have  been  coming  from  an- 
other source.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  cite 
you  an  example  of  the  situation  that  they 
were  faced  with  not  so  long  ago.  In  1932, 
under  the  Republicans,  we  had  12,500,000 
unemployed,  with  average  hourly  wages  at 
45  cents,  and  we  had  15  cent  corn  and  3  cent 
hogs.  In  fact,  you  burnt  up  some  of  your 
corn,  because  you  couldn't  market  it,  it  was 
too  cheap. 

Those  gluttons  of  privilege  remember  one 
plain  fact.  Never  once  during  the  great 
crises  of  the  past  50  years  have  the  Wall 
Street  Republican  administrations  lifted  a 


finger  to  help  the  farmer.  Wait  a  minute — 
wait  a  minute! — they  did  once.  They  gave 
you  a  Farm  Board.  That  was  their  great 
contribution. 

How  well  you  must  remember  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's!  The  Republicans  gave 
you  that  greatest  of  all  depressions,  as  I  said 
before,  when  hogs  went  down  to  3  cents,  and 
corn  was  so  cheap  you  were  burning  it  up. 

All  through  this  country,  the  American 
farmer  and  worker  have  been  the  victims  of 
boom  and  bust  cycles — with  accent  on  the 
bust,  especially  for  the  farmers  and  the  work- 
ers. And  they  have  suffered  alike  in  these 
misfortunes. 

I  wonder  how  many  times  you  have  to  be 
hit  on  the  head  before  you  find  out  who's 
hitting  you?  It's  about  time  that  the  people 
of  America  realized  what  the  Republicans 
have  been  doing  to  them. 

Why  is  it  that  the  farmer  and  the  worker 
and  the  small  businessman  suffer  under 
Republican  administrations  and  gain  under 
Democratic  administrations  ? 

I'll  tell  you  why.  It  is  the  result  of  a  basic 
difference  in  the  attitude  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  parties. 

The  Democratic  Party  represents  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  pledged  to  work  for  agriculture. 
It  is  pledged  to  work  for  labor.  It  is  pledged 
to  work  for  the  small  businessman  and  the 
white-collar  worker. 

The  Democratic  Party  puts  human  rights 
and  human  welfare  first. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  gluttons 
of  privilege  is  very  different.  The  big- 
money  Republican  looks  on  agriculture  and 
labor  merely  as  expense  items  in  a  business 
venture.  He  tries  to  push  their  share  of  the 
national  income  down  as  low  as  possible  and 
increase  his  own  profits.  And  he  looks  upon 
the  Government  as  a  tool  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

These  Republican  gluttons  of  privilege  are 
cold  men.    They  are  cunning  men.    And  it 
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is  their  constant  aim  to  put  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  under  the  control  of  men 
like  themselves.  They  w^ant  a  return  of  the 
Wall  Street  economic  dictatorship. 

You  have  had  a  sample  of  what  the  Repub- 
lican administration  w^ould  mean  to  you. 
Two  years  ago,  in  the  congressional  elections, 
many  Americans  decided  that  they  would 
not  bother  to  vote.  Well,  others  thought 
they  would  like  to  have  a  change.  And  they 
brought  into  power  a  Republican  Congress — 
that  notorious  "do-nothing"  80th  Republican 
Congress. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  that  change. 
This  Republican  Congress  has  already  stuck 
a  pitchfork  in  the  farmer's  back. 

They  have  already  done  their  best  to  keep 
the  price  supports  from  working.  Many 
growers  have  sold  wheat  this  summer  at  less 
than  the  support  price,  because  they  could 
not  find  proper  storage. 

When  the  Democratic  administration  had 
to  face  this  problem  in  the  past,  the  Govern- 
ment set  up  grain  bins  all  over  the  wheat  and 
corn  belts  to  provide  storage. 

Now  the  farmers  need  such  bins  again. 
But  when  the  Republican  Congress  rewrote 
the  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration this  year,  there  were  certain  lob- 
byists in  Washington  representing  the 
speculative  grain  trade — ^your  old  friend. 

These  big-business  lobbyists  and  specula- 
tors persuaded  the  Congress  not  to  provide 
the  storage  bins  for  the  farmers.  They  tied 
the  hands  of  the  administration.  They  are 
preventing  us  from  setting  up  storage  bins 
that  you  will  need  in  order  to  get  the  support 
price  for  your  grain. 

When  the  farmers  have  to  sell  their  wheat 
below  the  support  price,  because  they  have  no 
place  to  store  it,  they  can  thank  this  same 
Republican  8oth  Congress  that  gave  the 
speculative  grain  trade  a  rakeoff  at  your 
expense. 


The  Republican  reactionaries  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  that.  Now  they  are  attacking 
the  whole  structure  of  price  supports  for 
farm  products. 

This  attack  comes  at  a  time  when  many 
farm  prices  are  dropping  and  the  price  sup- 
port program  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  farmer. 

The  Democratic  Party  originated  the  farm 
support  program.  We  built  the  price  sup- 
port plan  out  of  hard  experience.  We  built 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation — not 
only  for  the  farmer,  but  for  the  consumer 
as  well. 

Republican  spokesmen  are  now  complain- 
ing that  my  administration  is  trying  to  keep 
farm  prices  up.  They  have  given  themselves 
away.  They  have  given  you  a  plain  hint  of 
what  they  have  in  store  for  you  if  they  come 
into  power.  They  are  obviously  ready  to  let 
the  bottom  drop  out  of  farm  prices. 

The  purpose  of  price  support  is  to  prevent 
farm  prices  from  falling  to  ruinously  low 
levels.  Every  consumer  should  realize  that 
these  supports  apply  only  when  farm  prices 
have  dropped  below  parity. 

The  Government  is  not  now  supporting 
the  price  on  major  food  items  such  as  meats, 
dairy  products,  and  poultry. 

The  Government  has  just  begun  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  wheat,  which  has  dropped 
from  around  $3  a  bushel  to  about  $2  a 
bushel. 

This  support  price  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  the  consumer  is  paying  for  bread. 

Now,  listen  to  this!  When  wheat  prices 
were  going  up,  the  price  of  bread  rose  stead- 
ily. It  went  up  from  10  cents  a  loaf  to  11 
cents — to  12  cents  a  loaf — to  13  cents — to  14 
cents. 

Now,  wheat  prices  have  fallen  a  dollar 
a  bushel.  But  the  price  of  bread  has  come 
down  not  one  cent! 

There  you  have  the  policy  of  the  reaction- 
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ary  big  business.  Pay  as  little  as  you  can  to 
the  farmer,  and  charge  the  consumer  all  he 
can  bear.  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  the 
Republican  reaction  has  meant  to  you  in  the 
past  2  years — to  you,  and  to  every  consumer, 
in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms. 

When  the  Republicans  claim  that  the 
wheat  price  supports  are  to  blame  for  the 
high  price  of  bread,  they  are  trying  to  stir 
up  the  city  consumer  against  the  farmer  by 
downright  dishonesty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  by  encour- 
aging the  record  production  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  support  program  has  actually  kept 
the  consumer  prices  down. 

Those  who  are  wilfully  trying  to  discredit 
the  price  support  system  don't  want  the 
farmers  to  be  prosperous.  They  believe  in 
low  prices  for  farmers,  cheap  wages  for 
labor,  and  high  profits  for  big  corporations. 

These  are  the  facts  the  people  need  to 
know.  I  am  going  to  keep  hammering  away 
at  the  facts  until  the  whole  country  rings 
with  the  truth  about  these  gluttons  of 
privilege. 

The  record  of  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress is  one  long  attack  on  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer. 

Under  the  Democratic  administrations 
since  1933,  the  Government  sponsored  the 
great  soil  conservation  program  which 
helped  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  American  farmer.  But 
that  "do-nothing"  Republican  8oth  Congress, 
under  the  false  mask  of  economy,  cut  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram. You  people  here  know  best  the 
importance  of  soil  conservation  to  American 
agriculture.  You  bet  you  do!  You  know 
what  the  reactionary  attack  on  soil  conser- 
vation will  cost  the  farmer  if  we  let  the 
Republicans  have  their  own  way. 

At  every  point  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 


gress did  what  the  speculative  grain  lobby 
wanted  it  to  do. 

They  have  killed  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  which  would  have  assured  the 
American  wheat  growers  a  large  export  mar- 
ket for  5  years  at  fair  prices. 

They  started  a  move  to  put  a  death-tax 
on  farm  cooperatives. 

They  ruled  out  the  grain  bins  that  help 
make  the  ever-normal  granary  effective. 

They  have  invited  a  depression  by  refusing 
to  curb  inflation. 

And  now  they  are  attacking  the  farm 
support  program. 

The  Wall  Street  Republicans  are  not 
worrying  about  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
Their  political  wiseacres  have  assured  them 
that  the  farmer  has  fallen  back  into  his  old 
habit  of  voting  Republican,  whatever  hap- 
pens. The  Republicans  are  saying,  "Don't 
worry  about  the  farm  vote.    It's  in  the  bag." 

So  long  as  you  had  a  good  year  once  in  a 
while,  you  would  be  satisfied.  So  they 
thought.    And  so  they  think  today. 

You  and  I  know  they're  making  a  big  mis- 
take. From  what  I  have  seen,  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  their  eyes  open.  You're 
not  going  to  be  fooled  again  by  the  slick 
propaganda  of  Wall  Street. 

In  only  2  years,  with  only  the  Congress 
under  their  control,  the  Republicans  were 
able  to  weaken  your  position  gravely. 

Well,  imagine  what  would  happen  if  they 
were  to  get  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dency for  4  years.  What  they  have  taken 
away  from  you  thus  far  would  be  only  an 
appetizer  for  the  economic  tapeworm  of  big 
business. 

Your  best  protection  is  to  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  a  President  that  will  play 
fair  with  the  farmer — an  administration  that 
will  reinforce  soil  conservation,  provide  ade- 
quate storage  facilities  for  grain,  encourage 
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production,  and  help  the  farmer  make 
enough  on  his  crop  to  meet  the  cost  of  living, 
and  have  something  left  over. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how^  long  it  takes 
to  get  a  good  crop,  and  hov^  big  the  dangers 
are.  You  can  work  a  year,  plov^ing  and 
cultivating,  and  then  at  the  last  minute,  a 
sudden  drought  or  flood  can  v^ipe  you  out. 
You  all  know  how  terrible  these  disasters  of 
nature  can  be. 

Now  you  are  faced  with  the  danger  of  an- 
other kind  of  disaster — a  man-made  disaster 
bearing  the  Republican  trademark.  For  i6 
years  the  Democrats  have  been  working  on 
a  crop  of  prosperity  for  the  farmer.  We 
have  been  plowing,  and  seeding,  and  culti- 
vating the  soil  of  the  American  economy  in 
order  to  get  a  crop  of  prosperity  that  you 
have  been  enjoying  for  the  past  several  years. 

The  question  is:  Are  you  going  to  let  an- 
other Republican  blight  wipe  out  that 
prosperity? 

I  have  reminded  you  of  the  evils  wrought 
by  the  Republican  administrations  in  recent 
times.  But  my  purpose  has  not  been  merely 
to  bring  up  the  past.  I  am  trying  to  point 
the  way  to  a  healthy  future.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  looking  forward,  not  back. 
We  are  planning  to  aid  the  farmers  of 
America  meet  their  pressing  problems  and 
avoid  catastrophe. 

Today  farmers  are  faced  with  the  threat 
that  markets  will  fail  to  keep  up  with  their 
production.  The  reactionary  Republican 
answer  is  to  let  prices  crash  to  the  bottom. 
But  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  constructive 
way  of  preventing  such  a  collapse. 

We  are  reaching  out  to  develop  world 
markets  that  will  absorb  production  above 
America's  own  needs.  Scientific  research  is 
discovering  more  and  newer  uses  for  farm 
products.     We  know  that  the  world  can 


absorb  the  farmers'  output,  if  the  right  con- 
ditions are  created,  and  we  are  working  to 
insure  continued  prosperity  for  American 
agriculture. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  fighting  the 
farmer's  battle.  We  believe  that  farmers  are 
entitled  to  share  equally  with  other  people  in 
our  national  income.  We  believe  that  a 
prosperous  and  productive  agriculture  is 
essential  to  our  national  welfare. 

But  the  Democratic  Party  does  not  stand 
in  defense  of  the  farmer  alone.  It  stands  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States — the  farmer, 
the  industrial  worker,  and  the  white-collar 
worker. 

Our  intentions  are  made  clear  by  our 
deeds.  In  this  20th  century,  every  great  step 
forward  has  come  during  Democratic  admin- 
istrations of  the  National  Government. 
Every  movement  backward  has  come  under 
Republican  auspices,  and  it  is  the  people  who 
have  paid  dearly  for  these  reactionary  moves. 

Too  much  is  now  at  stake — here  and 
throughout  the  world — to  take  the  wrong 
path  now. 

There  is  one  way  to  stop  the  forces  of 
reaction. 

Get  every  vote  out  on  election  day,  and 
make  it  count.  You  can't  afford  to  waste 
your  votes  this  year. 

I'm  not  asking  you  just  to  vote  for  me. 
Vote  for  yourselves!  Vote  for  your  farms! 
Vote  for  the  standard  of  living  that  you  have 
won  under  a  Democratic  administration! 

Get  out  there  on  election  day,  and  vote  for 
your  future! 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:30  p.m.  before  an 
audience  of  over  80,000  persons.  His  opening 
words  "Mr.  President"  referred  to  Herb  Plambeck, 
Director  of  the  National  Plowing  Contest.  The 
address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
For  the  President's  later  informal  remarks  at  the 
scene  of  the  plowing  match,  see  Item  194  [8]. 
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196    Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Humanitarian  Award  Dinner  of  the 
Variety  Clubs  International.    September  18,  1948 

[  Released  September  i8,  1948.    Dated  September  15,  1948  ] 


Dear  Mr.  Barron: 

I  deeply  regret  that  absence  from  the  city 
will  keep  me  from  attending  the  Annual 
Humanitarian  Award  Dinner  of  Variety 
Clubs  International  on  Saturday  evening, 
September  eighteenth. 

It  is  a  personal  satisfaction  to  me  that  the 
Honorable  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of 
State,  will  receive  on  this  happy  occasion  the 
tribute  of  your  annual  award.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  more  richly  deserving  of  this 
recognition. 

With  all  of  you,  I  join  in  warm  congratu- 


lations to  General  Marshall.  To  Variety, 
I  extend  hearty  greetings.  I  know  that  it 
will  never  weary  of  the  well-doing  that  has 
earned  it  such  an  abundance  of  gratitude 
and  good  wishes. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

[Carter  T.  Barron,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Variety  Clubs 
International  Humanitarian  Award  Dinner,  Hotel 
Statler,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  President's  letter  was  read  at  the  Humani- 
tarian Award  Dinner  at  the  Stader  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington by  R.  J.  O'Donnell,  International  Chief  Barker 
of  the  Variety  Clubs  International. 


197    Rear  Platform  Remarks  in  Kansas. 
September  19,  1948 


[i.]     Junction  City,  Kansas  (11:05  p.m.) 

I  have  made  a  rule  not  to  make  political 
speeches  on  Sunday — never  did  from  the 
time  I  was  in  politics  30  years  ago.  But  I 
have  been  a  steady  visitor  here  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  I  came  here  to  Fort  Riley 
to  train  as  a  field  artilleryman.  Sometimes 
they  tried  to  make  a  cavalryman  out  of  me, 
but  they  didn't  succeed. 

I  have  been  over  this  reservation  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  You  knov7,  it  is  a  peculiar 
thing  about  this  reservation.  The  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  United  States  is  on  this 
reservation,  and  the  monument  for  it  was 
moved  by  the  authorities  so  the  people  could 
see  it.  So  you  have  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing moved  the  center  of  the  United  States  a 


quarter  of  a  mile  so  people  could  look  at  it. 
No  community  in  the  country  has  been  able 
to  move  the  center  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  other  center,  for  that  matter.  But  you 
did. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  I  can 
come  back  here  and  go  over  some  of  the 
pleasant  things  I  have  done  here  in  times 
past. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  your  good  Kansas  candidates  this 
evening.  I  have  had  some  very  pleasant 
talks  with  them.  They  are  ail  fine  men.  I 
know  them  personally,  and  I  know  that  they 
will  do  you  a  good  job,  if  you  decide  to  give 
them  the  job  to  do. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


26-679—64- 
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198    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Colorado. 
September  20,  1948 


[i.]  Denver,  Colorado  (Inter- American 
Conference  on  Conservation  of  Renewable 
Resources,  State  Capitol,  11:17  a.m.) 

Mr,  Secretary,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  historic  conference: 

It  certainly  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  the  first 
hemispheric  conference  on  conservation. 
That  is  a  step  which  will  make  history. 
That  is  a  step  that  I  hope  will  thoroughly 
cement  the  friendship  between  the  21  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Republics. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  the  friendship  and  the  good 
neighbor  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  was  my  privilege  to  officially 
visit  Mexico  and  Brazil  and  Canada,  and 
officially  to  receive  the  President  of  Chile, 
the  President  of  Colombia,  and  several  other 
Western  Hemisphere  Presidents,  including 
the  President  of  Mexico.  He  paid  an  official 
return  visit  to  Washington  to  me  for  the  one 
I  gave  him. 

If  we  can  just  continue  that  sort  of  feeling, 
there  isn't  any  question  of  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  our  natural  resources  will  meet  the 
population's  demands,  no  matter  what  that 
may  be.  There  are  resources  in  this  West- 
ern Hemisphere  that  have  never  been 
touched.  If  those  resources  can  be  properly 
conserved,  if  we  can  go  through  with  a  pro- 
gram such  as  you  are  working  with  here, 
there  isn't  any  question  in  my  mind  but  what 
eventually  we  will  have  peace  in  the  world 
and  there  will  be  enough  of  the  good  things 
in  life  for  every  citizen  of  the  world  to  enjoy 
a  good  living,  plenty  to  eat,  and  plenty  to 
wear,  and  a  pleasant  place  to  stay  and  call  it 
his  own. 

That,  my  friends,  is  what  we  are  working 


for  in  other  nations,  that  is  what  we  are 
working  for  in  the  Pan  American  confer- 
ence, and  that  is  what  we  are  working  for 
right  here  in  this  hemispheric  conservation 
conference. 

I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
kindness  in  asking  me  to  come  and  meet 
with  you  this  morning.  I  wish  I  could  stay 
longer,  and  I  wish  I  could  hear  some  of  the 
speeches  and  the  lectures  that  will  be  given 
here.  I  am  vitally  interested,  but  I  am  here 
for  another  purpose,  and  if  you  are  interested 
in  American  politics,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  right  here  on  the  lawn. 

Thank  you. 


[2.]    Denver,  Colorado  (Address,  12  noon, 
see  Item  199) 


[3.]  Denver,  Colorado  (Luncheon  given 
by  the  Colorado  Truman-Barkley  Club, 
Shirley-Savoy  Hotel,  1:55  P-^n-) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr,  Mayor,  Senator  John- 
son: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  my  family 
and  I  are  in  your  debt  for  the  wonderful 
welcome  you  have  given  us  here  today.  We 
had  not  anticipated  the  turnout  that  you  gave 
us.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  ap- 
preciate it.  It  goes  to  show  that  the  people 
can't  very  well  be  fooled.  They  want  to 
know  facts,  and  when  the  people  know  the 
facts,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  in  safe  hands. 

You  know,  in  1946  the  people  were  tired. 
They  had  been  through  a  long  war.  They 
had  to  be  regimented,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters had  been  in  the  fighting  forces  and  they 
felt  that  they  would  like  to  have  some  relief. 
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A  great  many  of  them,  in  fact,  two-thirds 
of  them,  did  not  exercise  that  great  privilege 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought  from  1776 
to  1 78 1,  and  for  which  they  fought  an  in- 
ternecine war  from  1 861  to  1865  to  keep  the 
free  ballot.  They  did  not  exercise  that  priv- 
ilege, and  look  what  they  got — just  look 
what  they  got! 

They  got  a  change  all  right.  Remember 
the  signs  all  over  the  country  "Had 
Enough?"  Well,  they  apparently  thought 
they  had  had  enough  and  now  they  have  had 
too  much. 

It  is  your  civic  duty,  no  matter  how  you 
feel,  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day,  after 
you  have  been  properly  registered  on  the 
registration  date,  and  vote  your  sentiments, 
because  you  are  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  only  Republic  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  where  the  people  are  the 
Government.  You  elect  local  officials,  non- 
partisan mayors  and  councils,  nonpartisan 
judges;  and  partisan  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors, and  partisan  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents.  In  that  way,  you  are  the  Government. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  all  your  friends 
and  everybody  you  know,  whether  a  Repub- 
lican, a  Mugwump,  or  a  Democrat,  to  come 
out  and  do  his  duty  civically  on  the  2d  day 
of  November. 

Now  this  is  a  wonderful  club,  and  they  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  United  States. 
You  know,  back  in  April  of  this  year,  they 
had  your  President  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
so  far  as  politics  were  concerned.  And  in 
May  we  heard  people  deciding  that  it  would 
be  best  for  the  country  if  certain  other  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  you  have  in  mind,  could 
be  named  to  head  the  Democratic  ticket. 
And  then,  along  in  July,  after  the  Republi- 
cans had  had  a  convention  and  had  written 
a  platform — which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  hypocritical  document  that  has  been 
put  into  writing — people  began  to  under- 
stand that  for  3  long  years  the  President 


of  the  United  States  had  succeeded  to  an 
almost  impossible  situation. 

There  were  12,800,000  men  and  women 
under  arms  on  September  2,  1945.  Two 
wars  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end,  one  of 
them  6  months  ahead  of  the  estimated  time, 
and  the  other  one  a  year  and  six  months 
ahead  of  the  estimated  time;  and  people 
began  to  talk  it  down,  they  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  period  succeeding  a  world  con- 
flagration like  that  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  much  more  difficult  to  handle  than  the 
carrying  on  of  a  war  when  everybody  was 
behind  the  Government  putting  everything 
he  had  into  it  to  make  it  work. 

And  so  dissension.  We  had  dissension  in 
the  Democratic  Party  and  had  dissension  in 
the  Republican  Party.  Look  at  the  votes, 
and  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1945  after  war  ceased,  and  in  1946;  and 
then  look  at  what  they  did  in  the  elections 
of  1946.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  we 
could  continue  to  make  the  Government  run. 

But  it  did  run.  We  had  no  riots — we  had 
no  bloodshed — ^we  had  no  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
But  we  did  make  an  effort  to  keep  the  coun- 
try running,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
putting  61,000,000  people  to  work.  We  have 
succeeded  in  creating  the  greatest  national 
income  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  that 
income  has  not  been  just  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  people.  It  has  been  distributed  to  the 
farmers,  to  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands,  and  to  the  white-collar  man;  and 
since  the  Republican  8oth  Congress  came  in, 
the  special  interests  have  been  getting  a  lot 
of  it,  too. 

Now  I  want  you  to  weigh  all  these  things 
in  this  Truman-Barkley  Club,  and  I  want 
you  to  go  out  and  tell  the  citizens  exactly 
what  the  situation  is,  and  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  man  in  the  country,  if  he  thinks, 
that  would  want  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
That  is  what  you  are  being  asked  to  do. 

Weigh    all    these    things,    read    all    the 
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speeches  of  the  opposition,  read  all  the  state- 
ments of  your  President — not  one  of  these 
statements  but  what  are  based  on  absolute 
fact.  I  know!  And  then,  on  November  2d, 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  vote  just  for 
me.  Vote  for  yourselves.  Vote  for  your- 
selves, and  tell  everybody  else  to  vote  for 
themselves,  and  you  won't  have  to  worry 
who  will  live  in  the  White  House  for  the 
next  4  years. 

[4.]  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  (Rear 
platform,  4:26  p.m.) 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  in  Colorado  Springs 
again.  I  have  been  here  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. It's  a  lovely  place,  beautifully 
situated,  and  you  don't  dare  talk  about  the 
climate  of  Colorado  Springs  in  California — 
or  Florida  either,  for  that  matter. 

One  of  the  reasons  you  are  prosperous  and 
happy  is  because  you've  learned  how  to  use 
your  resources  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
especially  your  water  resources. 

You  know,  the  Reclamation  Act  has  been 
on  the  books  for  more  than  30  years,  but 
nothing  much  was  done  about  it  or  the  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  the  world  until 
1932,  when  you  elected  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Most  of  you  in  1932  had  given  up  hope  and 
were  thinking  of  going  somewhere  else, 
along  with  the  Okies  and  the  other  people 
who  were  moving  around  the  country;  but 
much  to  your  satisfaction  you  didn't  do  that. 

At  that  time  the  income  of  the  great  State 
of  Colorado  was  about  $350  million.  Do 
you  know  what  it  was  last  year?  It  was  a 
billion,  five  hundred  million  dollars.  And 
that  wasn't  due  to  any  accident.  That  was 
due  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
this  great  State. 

It's  a  wonderful  thing  that  has  happened 
to  this  part  of  the  world  in  the  last  decade, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  you  are  going 


to  let  the  present  propaganda  machine  fool 
you  into  turning  the  clock  back  to  1932 
again.  I  am  very  sure  you  won't  do  that. 
If  you'll  just  study  the  facts  and  the  figures, 
you  can't  do  anything  else  but  keep  an  ad- 
ministration in  power  that  has  been  trying 
to  do  things  for  this  part  of  the  world. 

I  made  a  speech  in  Denver  at  noon,  in 
which  I  made  the  statement  that  due  to  the 
example  of  that  terrible  8oth  Republican 
Congress  elected  in  1946,  I  could  say  def- 
initely that  the  Republicans  are  trying  to 
sabotage  the  West. 

In  1946,  you  know,  two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home  and  didn't  vote.  You  wanted 
a  change.  Well,  you  got  it.  You  got  the 
change.  You  got  just  exactly  what  you 
deserved. 

If  you  stay  at  home  on  November  the  2d 
and  let  this  same  gang  get  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  won't  have  any  sympathy  with 
you.  But  if  you  go  out  to  the  polls  on  that 
day  and  do  your  duty  as  you  should  I  won't 
have  to  worry  about  moving  out  of  the 
White  House;  and  you  won't  have  to  worry 
about  what  happens  to  the  welfare  of  the 
West.    Those  two  things  go  together. 

I  have  been  most  happy  today  to  travel 
around  over  Colorado  with  your  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  and  your  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  Ed  Johnson,  and 
with  your  wonderful  and  able  Democratic 
Governor  who  introduced  me  up  in  Denver 
today.  It's  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  those 
gentlemen,  and  I  want  to  see  Colorado  come 
out  of  the  kinks  entirely  and  send  us  a 
Democratic  delegation  in  toto  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

[5.]  Pueblo,  Colorado  (Rear  platform, 
6:07  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Governor  Knous,  Senator 
Johnson: 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  in  this  great  city  of 
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Pueblo.  I  have  been  here  many  a  time.  One 
of  the  times  I  was  here  was  a  very,  very  sad 
one.  I  was  here  at  the  funeral  of  Alva 
Adams,  one  of  the  great  Senators  from 
Colorado.  He  was  my  personal  friend.  I 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  made  history 
while  he  was  in  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  Pueblo  will  always  stay  in  the 
Democratic  column. 

I  understand  that  you've  almost  doubled 
your  population  in  the  last  10  years;  and  that 
wasn't  by  accident.  It  was  because  the 
Democrats  in  power  in  Washington  were 
able  to  help  you  improve  your  conditions 
here. 

You  know,  Pueblo  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
greatest  controversies  that  ever  took  place  in 
the  history  of  the  country;  and  as  a  result 
of  that  controversy  and  the  pullman  strike 
in  Chicago,  and  the  Homestead  Steel  strike 
in  Pittsburgh,  labor  began  to  come  into  its 
own.  And,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  we  got 
a  bill  of  rights  for  labor.  That  bill  of  rights 
became  effective,  known  as  the  Wagner  Act, 
13  years  ago. 

Well,  in  1946  labor  stayed  at  home  and 
didn't  vote,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  stayed 
at  home  and  didn't  vote  because  only  one- 
third  of  the  people  entitled  to  vote  in  1946 
did  vote;  and  we  got  the  8oth  Congress. 

The  first  thing  that  8oth  Congress  did — 
and  I  vetoed  it  3  times;  it  took  3  times  to  get 
it;  I  vetoed  it  3  times — they  passed  a  rich 
man's  tax  bill.  They  began  to  line  their  own 
pockets. 

And  the  next  thing  they  did  was  to  take 
some  of  the  freedom  away  from  labor,  that 
famous  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Well,  now,  you're  faced  with  this  situa- 
tion; as  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  you  thought 
you  wanted  a  change  in  1946.  You  got  it. 
You  got  that  rich  man's  tax  bill  and  you  got 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  wonder  if  you  want 
to  go  any  further  with  that  sort  of  change? 


All  right;  if  you  don't,  on  November  the  2d 
you  better  get  out  and  vote.  You  better 
get  out  and  vote,  and  you  better  elect  a 
Democratic  Senator  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  this  district.  And,  well,  if 
you  do  that,  you  can't  help  but  elect  the 
President  because  he's  on  the  ticket  ahead 
of  them. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  besides 
those  two  things  which  I  shall  just  call  to 
your  attention.  One  of  them  is  reclamation 
and  irrigation. 

The  Reclamation  Act  was  passed  about  30 
years  ago.  Not  much  was  done  about  it 
until  you  elected  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  1932,  and  then  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. Since  that  time,  more  than  5,000,000 
acres  have  been  put  to  work,  that  otherwise 
would  be  desert,  by  the  Democratic  policies, 
and  more  than  90,000  farms  have  been  put 
under  cultivation  as  a  result  of  that  policy. 

Now,  you've  got  a  great  project  here  in 
this  neighborhood,  known  as  the  Gunnison- 
Arkansas  project.  If  that  project  is  carried 
out — and  it  won't  be  carried  out  if  the  Re- 
publicans have  their  way,  and  if  you  let  them 
have  their  way  that  will  be  your  fault — if 
that  project  is  carried  out,  that  one  project 
will  create  more  power  by  10  or  15  times — 
22,  I  think — 22  times  as  much  power  as  is 
used  right  here  in  Pueblo.  That  will  mean 
more  industries  for  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  will  mean  more  desert  land  under  culti- 
vation. It  will  mean  prosperity  for  this  part 
of  the  West. 

And  that's  what  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  stood  for:  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people.  And  the  big  interests  don't 
like  that.  They  are  interested  in  their  own 
special  privileges.  And  if  you  stand  around 
on  election  day  and  let  them  get  away  with 
it,  you'll  get  just  exactly  what  you  deserve,  as 
you  did  in  1946. 

You'll  get  a  Republican  administration 
that's  interested  in  the   real  estate  lobby, 
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that's  interested  in  the  power  lobby,  that's 
interested  in  the  grain  speculators'  lobby,  and 
a  dozen  others  that  some  day  I'm  going  to 
name  to  you  and  tell  you  just  how  much 
money  they  spent  in  Washington  on  this 
"do-nothing"  8oth  Congress.  It's  most  in- 
teresting. 

The  public  interest  was  not  looked  after 
one  litde  bit  after  that  Congress  went  into 
effect.  I  can  stand  here  and  talk  to  you  for 
an  hour  and  tell  you  what  they  didn't  do  that 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  tell  you  what 
they  did  do  that  they  should  not  have  done. 
But  you  all  know  it.   I  don't  have  to  tell  you. 

Now,  use  your  judgment.  Keep  the 
people  in  control  of  the  Government  who 
work  for  your  interests,  the  interests  of  the 
common  people  and  who  are  not  working 
for  the  special  interests. 

Why,  the  campaign  funds  subscribed  by 
the  big  interests  for  the  Republican  cam- 
paign— well,  I'd  say  a  very  small  part  of  it 
would  make  the  Democrats  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world.  You  know,  we  never 
do  have  any  money.  I've  been  told  that 
when  a  man  gets  as  much  as  a  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  votes  the  Republican 
ticket.  Some  of  these  thousand  dollar  fel- 
lows and  some  of  these  farmers  are  finding 
out  that  their  best  interest  is  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  whether  they  have  a  thousand 
dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  And 
they  better  keep  that  in  mind. 

I  do  appreciate  most  highly  your  courtesy 
to  me  and  the  courtesy  of  your  Governor  and 
the  public  officials  who  have  been  so  kind  to 
me  all  day  today. 

I've  had  a  grand  time  in  Denver  and  we 
had  a  crowd  about  half  this  big  in  Colorado 
Springs,  and  if  Colorado  Springs  was  as  big 
as  Pueblo,  I  guess  the  crowd  would  have 
been  bigger. 

And  I  can't  tell  you,  as  I  say,  how  much  I 
appreciate  all  these  courtesies.    It  makes  me 


feel  good  that  I've  taken  the  effort  to  come 
out  here  and  tell  you  just  exactly  what  the 
facts  are. 

I  hope  you'll  study  the  speech  I  made  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  yesterday — or  Saturday — 
and  the  one  I  made  in  Denver  this  morning. 
You'll  find  that  the  interests  of  the  common 
people  are  at  stake,  that  I'm  trying  to  look 
after  the  fellow  who  has  to  work  for  a  living, 
either  on  the  farm  or  as  a  laboringman,  or 
as  a  white-collar  worker.  I  don't  think  you'll 
find  anybody  in  the  Republican  Party  that's 
very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these 
people. 

[6.]  Canon  City,  Colorado  (Rear  plat- 
form, 7:32  p.m.) 

Well!  I  guess  this  is  all  the  rest  of  Colo- 
rado. I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  have 
appreciated  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  I 
have  received  in  Colorado  today.  In  Denver 
I  never  saw  such  crowds.  And  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo.  I  think  this  crowd 
here  in  Canon  City  is  bigger  than  either  one 
of  the  crowds  in  Colorado  Springs  or  Pueblo. 
I  believe  that  Colorado  is  interested  in 
Democrats.  Particularly  in  your  Demo- 
cratic President. 

As  we  came  down  from  Denver  to  Pueblo 
today,  we  passed  by  Pike's  Peak,  and  I  un- 
derstand tonight  we  are  going  to  pass  by 
Mount  Elbert,  which  next  to  Mount  Whit- 
ney is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  country. 
And  I  was  thinking  about  those  high  moun- 
tains and  these  high  prices  under  which  we 
live.  Prices  are  higher  than  Mount  Elbert  or 
Pike's  Peak  or  Mount  Whitney,  either  one; 
and  that  was  brought  about  because  we  have 
special  interests  who  want  to  profit  by  those 
prices,  and  they  have  prevented  a  control  of 
those  prices  to  make  things  fair  for  the  fellow 
that  has  to  work  for  a  living.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  want  to  do  it.    I  think  7  or  8 
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or  9  times  I  asked  for  legislation  that  would 
improve  that  price  situation,  but  I  didn't 
get  anywhere  with  it  at  all. 

This  80th  Republican  "do-nothing"  Con- 
gress was  not  interested  in  your  welfare  and 
mine.  They  were  interested  in  certain  spe- 
cial interests  in  the  country  who  want  to  con- 
trol the  country  as  they  did  in  times  past. 
In  fact,  they  would  like  to  put  the  West  back 
where  it  was  in  i860  as  a  sort  of  colony  of 
the  East. 

You  remember  when  we  were  trying  to 
build  the  Pacific  Railroad  across  the  United 
States,  Daniel  Webster  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Daniel  Webster 
was  one  of  the  original  Republicans,  and  he 
made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.,  and 
he  said  he  did  not  want  to  open  up  the  West, 
he  never  did  think  this  part  of  the  country 
was  any  good,  he  didn't  think  it  ever  would 
be  any  good. 

And  you  remember  when  he  sat  down 
with  Lord  Ashburton  to  write  a  treaty  about 
54-40,  he  and  Lord  Ashburton  took  a  ruler 
and  drew  a  line  across  the  map  and  said  this 
will  do,  the  country  is  no  good  anyway. 

I  think  the  Republicans  have  always 
thought  that.  At  least  this  Republican  8oth 
Congress  seems  to  think  it,  because  they  are 
trying  to  keep  you  from  trying  to  get  your 
projects  built  out  here. 

I  have  asked  for  funds  for  reclamation 
projects,  for  power  projects,  and  for  those 
projects  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  mean 
so  much  to  you  people;  and  they  have  turned 
me  down  every  time. 

I  don't  think  they  want  you  to  prosper. 
They  are  afraid  of  you. 

I  want  you  to  help  me  keep  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple west  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  do  that 
if  they  want  to  do  it,  because  there  are  enough 
people  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  what  you  believe  in — con- 


servation, public  power,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  our  national  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  country,  not  just  for  a  few  people 
who  speculate  on  the  stock  exchange  in  Wall 
Street. 

In  Des  Moines  on  Saturday  I  told  the 
farmers  what  was  good  for  them.  In  Detroit 
on  Labor  Day  I  told  the  men  who  work  what 
was  good  for  them.  Today  in  Denver,  Colo., 
I  told  you  people  out  here  what  would  be 
best  for  your  interests  and  for  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Democratic  Party  doesn't  stand  for 
any  special  interests.  The  Democratic  Party 
wants  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  have 
his  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  is  what  the  Republi- 
cans want.  At  least  they  did  not  show  it 
when  they  had  control  of  the  country.  They 
gave  us  a  phony  boom  and  a  bust.  They 
ruined  the  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  ordi- 
nary citizen. 

And  who  pulled  you  out  of  that  boom  and 
bust.? 

In  1932  you  elected  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
In  1934  you  sent  me  to  the  Senate.  In  1944 
you  elected  me  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  succeeded  the  greatest 
President  this  country  has  ever  had — Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

I  have  been  trying  my  best  to  carry  on  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  Of  course,  I  had 
a  different  situation  than  we  had  in  wartime. 
You  know,  people  will  get  together  and 
cooperate  when  the  country's  existence  is  in 
danger.  But,  you  know,  it  has  been  most 
difficult  to  operate  things  since  hostilities 
ceased,  because  special  interests  and  various 
other  people  were  not  very  anxious  to  see  a 
Democratic  administration  come  out  very 
successfully. 

Now  I  have  had  to  come  out  here  and  tell 
you  what  the  facts  are  and  to  urge  you  to 
use  your  judgment,  for  your  own  interests. 
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And  your  own  interest  is  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  White  House  for  the  next 
4  years. 

We  had  a  shining  example  of  what  the 
Republicans  intend  to  do  to  you  by  this  80th 
Congress.  They  have  done  immense  dam- 
age to  the  farmer,  to  labor,  and  to  the  white- 
collar  worker  in  the  2  years  they  have  been 
in  control  of  that  Congress.  I  don't  know 
what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  a 
President  in  sympathy  with  them. 

Now,  you  had  better  look  out  for  your  own 
interests  on  November  the  2d,  and  vote  for 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
by  sending  the  Democrats  back  there,  on 
November  the  2d. 

Your  Governor  and  all  your  public  officials 
have  been  kind  to  us  today,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  how  very  much  I  appreciate  it.  If  you 
elect  the  whole  Democratic  ticket  in  Colo- 
rado— ^if  you  do  that,  I  won't  have  any 
trouble  staying  in  the  White  House. 

[7.]  Salida,  Colorado  (Rear  platform, 
9:47  p.m.) 

Well,  you  know  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  the  Doctor  have  been 
worrying  ever  since  we  left  Colorado  Springs 
as  to  whether  there  would  be  more  than  50 
people  out  here  tonight.  It  looks  to  me  like 
you've  got  10  times  50  and  maybe  more,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

We've  had  a  grand  day  in  Colorado  today, 
my  family  and  myself.  Denver — well,  Den- 
ver turned  out  with  I  think  everybody  in 
town  and  about  a  hundred  thousand  on  the 
outside.  And  then  at  Colorado  Springs  I 
think  everybody  in  the  city  was  there.  In 
Pueblo  we  had  about  twice  as  many,  but 
Pueblo  is  twice  as  big  as  Colorado  Springs. 
And  then  when  we  got  to  Canon  City  they 
said  that  was  the  center  of  all  the  Republi- 
cans in  Colorado  and  there  wouldn't  be  any- 


body out  unless  they  opened  up  the  peni- 
tentiary and  let  all  the  prisoners  out.  But 
they  were  very  much  mistaken.  There  were 
at  least  5,000  or  6,000  people  out  there  in 
Canon  City,  and  I  didn't  see  anybody  with 
stripes  at  all. 

And  then  look  here  at  Salida.  This  is  a 
wonderful  city.  You  know,  my  family  used 
to  take  their  vacations  up  here  at  Buena 
Vista  and  they  would  come  down  to  Salida 
for  various  reasons;  my  boss,  Mrs.  Truman, 
used  to  come  down  here  to  see  the  doctor, 
Dr.  Thompson,  years  ago. 

This  is  a  wonderful  country,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  think  in  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of 
people;  and  I  want  to  see  it  continue  its 
growth.  I  want  to  see  it  improve  and  be- 
come greater  and  greater  as  the  years  go  by. 
I'm  not  so  sure  that  my  Republican  oppo- 
nents want  that  to  happen. 

They  have  a  very  peculiar  idea  that  special 
interest  and  special  privilege  is  the  reason  for 
government.  I  have  exactly  the  opposite 
idea. 

I  think  the  Government  belongs  to  you 
and  me  as  private  citizens.  That's  one  thing 
in  this  country  that  makes  it  great.  Every 
single  man  and  woman  in  this  country  can 
have  his  say  and  have  an  interest  in  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.  and  his  State  and 
his  county  and  his  city,  if  he  wants  to,  but  he 
has  to  exercise  that  privilege  on  election  day. 
And  if  he  doesn't  do  that  then  he  throws 
away  his  privilege. 

That's  what  two-thirds  of  the  population 
did  in  1946.  They  were  disgrunded.  They 
said  they  wanted  a  change.  They  got  the 
change,  in  the  form  of  the  8oth  Republican 
"do-nothing"  Congress. 

That  Congress  did  not  do  very  much  for 
the  common  people.  It  took  some  of  the 
privileges  away  from  labor;  it  passed  a  rich 
man's  tax  bill;  it  refused  to  do  what  was 
necessary  for  the  farmers;  it  refused  to  do 
anything  about  prices.     In  fact,  the  things 
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that  it  did  not  do  will  fill  a  whole  page,  and 
the  things  that  that  Congress  did  add  up  to 
what  they  did  to  the  people  and  not  for  them. 

Now,  you've  got  another  chance  to  re- 
deem yourselves.  On  November  2d  you  are 
going  to  elect  a  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
you're  going  to  elect  all  the  Congressmen 
from  Colorado,  and  if  you  do  what  you 
ought  to  do  you'll  elect  Ed  Johnson  to  the 
Senate,  you'll  elect  a  Democrat  from  this 
district  for  Congress  and  every  other  district 
in  Colorado,  if  you're  looking  after  your  own 
interests. 

I  not  only  want  you  to  vote  for  me  but 
I  want  you  to  vote  for  yourselves,  and  if 
you  vote  for  yourselves,  you'll  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket;  and  if  you  don't  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  you'll  have  a  continuation 
of  just  what  you  have  had  in  the  last  2 
years,  and  if  you  do  that — if  you  want  that 
sort  of  government — I'm  not  going  to  worry 
about  your  welfare.  You  can  take  what  you 
get,  just  like  you  had  to  take  this  8oth  "do- 
nothing"  Republican  Congress. 

Now,  real  patriotism,  if  you  have  it,  will 
show  in  your  turnout  on  November  2d.  I 
hope  there  won't  be  a  single  person  who  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  who 
does  not  go  out  and  vote. 


The  income  of  the  State  of  Colorado  has 
trebled  since  1932.  It  was  about  350  million 
at  that  time,  and  do  you  know  what  it  was 
in  1947?  It  was  a  billion,  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

There  are  61  million  people  at  work  in 
the  United  States  today,  and  I've  heard  peo- 
ple say  that  that  could  not  happen  in  this 
country.  It  was  not  a  fact  in  1932.  There 
were  about  12  or  15  million  people  who 
didn't  have  jobs  in  1932,  and  jobs  are  going 
begging  now. 

The  income  is  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  world  in  this  country,  and  it's  being 
distributed  so  that  the  farmer,  the  laboring- 
man,  the  white-collar  worker,  and  everybody 
who  is  entitled  to  it  is  getting  his  share  of 
that  tremendous  income. 

I  don't  think  you  want  to  vote  against 
your  own  interest.  So,  if  you'll  do  what 
I'm  asking  you  to  do  on  election  day  I  won't 
have  to  be  hunting  around  in  this  housing 
shortage  for  a  house  after  January  the  20th. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September 
20  the  President  referred  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan;  and  to  Mayor  Quigg  Newton 
of  Denver,  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Governor 
William  Lee  Knous,  Democratic  National  Committee- 
woman  Marguerite  Peyton  Thompson,  and  her 
husband.   Dr.  L.  E.  Thompson,   all  of   Colorado. 


199    Address  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Denver. 
September  20,  1948 


Governor,  Senator,  distinguished  politicians, 
and  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Colorado,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Every  time  I  come  out  this  way  I  feel  again 
the  tremendous  vitahty  of  the  West.  That 
feeling  comes  not  only  from  magnificent 
scenery  and  bracing  air.  It  comes  from  talk- 
ing to  the  vigorous,  confident  people  who 
live  out  here. 

This  is  a  straight-from-the-shoulder  coun- 
try, and  it  has  produced  a  great  breed  of 


fighting  men.  I  am  going  to  call  upon  your 
fighting  qualities  now.  For  you  and  I  have 
a  fight  on  our  hands — a  fight  for  the  future 
of  this  country  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  day,  a  cartoonist  for  a  Republi- 
can newspaper  drew  a  cartoon  of  me  that  I 
enjoyed.  He  showed  me  dressed  up  as  Paul 
Revere,  riding  through  a  colonial  town 
yelling  to  the  townspeople:  "Look  out!  The 
Republicans  are  coming!" 
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It  was  a  good  cartoon.  There's  a  lot  of 
truth  in  it.  But  it's  not  quite  accurate. 
What  I  am  really  telling  you  is  not  that  the 
Republicans  are  coming,  but  they  are  here. 
They  have  been  in  Washington  for  the  last 
2  years  in  the  form  of  the  notorious  Republi- 
can "do-nothing"  80th  Congress. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what 
that  Republican  Congress  has  been  doing  to 
you,  and  to  your  families,  and  to  your 
country. 

Understand  me,  when  I  speak  of  what  the 
Republicans  have  been  doing,  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  the  average  Republican  voter. 
Nobody  knows  better  than  I  that  man  for 
man,  individually,  most  RepubHcans  are  fine 
people.  But  there's  a  big  distinction  between 
the  individual  Republican  voter  and  the 
policies  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Something  happens  to  Republican  leaders 
when  they  get  control  of  the  Government  or 
even  of  a  part  of  the  Government — some- 
thing that  shocks  and  dismays  many  of  their 
own  loyal  supporters. 

Republicans  in  Washington  have  a  habit 
of  becoming  curiously  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
the  people.  They  have  a  hard  time  hearing 
what  the  ordinary  people  of  the  country  are 
saying.  But  they  have  no  trouble  at  all  hear- 
ing what  Wall  Street  is  saying.  They  are 
able  to  catch  the  slightest  whisper  from  big 
business  and  the  special  interests. 

When  I  talk  to  you  here  today  about  Re- 
publicans, I  am  talking  about  the  party  that 
gets  most  of  its  campaign  funds  from  the 
special  interests  in  Wall  Street.  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  about  the  party  that  gave  us  the 
phony  boom  of  the  1920's,  and  the  Hoover 
depression  which  followed  it.  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  about  the  party  that  gave  us 
that  Republican  8oth  Congress. 

The  Republican  Party  today  is  controlled 
by  silent  and  cunning  men  who  have  a 
dangerous   lust   for   power   and    privilege. 


The  Republican  Party  is  fundamentally  the 
party  of  privilege.  These  men  are  now 
reaching  out  for  control  of  the  country  and 
its  resources. 

It  is  your  votes  which  will  decide  whether 
or  not  they  have  their  way.  That  is  why  I 
have  come  out  here  today. 

I  want  you  to  know  the  facts. 

I  repeat:  The  most  reactionary  elements 
in  the  country  today  are  backing  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  its  efiFort  to  take  over  your 
Government  on  election  day. 

If  they  succeed,  I  predict  that  they  will 
turn  back  the  clock  to  the  day  when  the 
West  was  an  economic  colony  of  Wall  Street. 
That  is  terrible  even  to  contemplate. 

Election  day  this  year,  your  choice  will  not 
be  merely  between  political  parties.  You 
will  be  choosing  a  way  of  life  for  years  to 
come.  This  is  a  fateful  election.  On  it  will 
depend  your  standard  of  living  and  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  your  community. 

You  can  choose  to  be  governed  by  Repub- 
lican puppets  of  big  business — the  same 
breed  that  gave  you  the  worst  depression  in 
our  history. 

Or  you  can  choose  to  be  governed  by  the 
servants  of  the  people,  who  are  pledged  to 
work  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  the 
nominees  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  I  am  attacking 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  rather 
sharply.  I  am.  And  I  have  good  reasons 
for  doing  it — reasons  like  the  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources;  reasons  like  the  housing  condi- 
tions in  this  country;  reasons  like  the  high 
cost  of  living;  reasons  close  to  your  hearts, 
and  to  mine. 

You  people  out  here  have  been  thinking 
about  these  problems.  You  have  a  right  to 
know  what  your  Government  is  going  to  do 
about  them. 

Let's  go  into  them  a  litde  bit.    Let's  see 
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where  the  Republicans  stand  on  these  vital 
issues,  and  where  the  Democratic  Party 
stands. 

We  all  know  that  the  housing  situation 
in  this  country  is  a  national  disgrace.  It 
is  almost  unbelievable  that  we  should  have 
made  so  little  progress  in  providing  decent 
housing  conditions  for  millions  of  American 
families. 

From  the  first  day  of  that  Republican  8oth 
Congress,  there  was  a  housing  bill  before  it, 
which  would  meet  the  problem.  That  bill 
was  a  full-scale  program  to  provide  housing 
for  all  our  people  and  not  just  for  those  who 
can  pay  high  prices.  But  the  Republicans 
refused  to  act. 

The  situation  became  more  and  more 
desperate.  Veterans'  groups,  labor  groups, 
mayors  of  cities,  Governors  of  States,  pleaded 
with  the  Republicans  to  pass  the  housing 
bill.  Even  that  hypocritical  Philadelphia 
convention  made  a  plea  for  it.  Can  you 
beat  that?     They  still  did  nothing. 

The  Republican  stand  on  housing  was 
clearly  exposed  last  July,  when  I  called  the 
Congress  into  special  session  and  demanded 
again  that  they  enact  housing  legislation. 
The  bill  was  ready.  It  had  been  studied 
and  discussed,  times  without  number.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan. 

But  what  happened?  There  was  a  cer- 
tain real  estate  lobby  which  had  its  high- 
priced  agents  operating  in  Washington. 
These  men,  representing  big  real  estate  in- 
terests, were  in  close  touch  with  the  Republi- 
can leaders.  The  Republican  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  cracked  the 
whip.  And  the  Republican  Senate  killed  the 
nonpartisan  housing  bill. 

This  was  no  accident.  It  was  Republican 
policy.  In  1947,  Senator  Taft  joined  with 
two  Democratic  Senators — Senator  Wagner 
and  Senator  EUender — in  introducing  the 
housing  bill.  But  in  1948  he  voted  against 
the  bill  with  his  own  name  on  it.    What 


a  whip  they  must  have  cracked  over  Taft. 

Why  did  the  Republicans  kill  the  bill? 
The  answer  is  plain.  They  wanted  to  leave 
housing  under  the  control  of  the  profiteers. 
There  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  out  of 
providing  houses  for  the  people — if  private 
interests  are  allowed  to  exact  exorbitant 
profits  from  the  people. 

Have  you  felt  the  pinch  of  the  housing 
shortage?     Put  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

And  remember,  if  the  Republicans  were 
to  come  into  power  for  the  next  4  years,  the 
future  of  American  housing  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  men  who  killed  that 
housing  bill — the  men  who  obey  the  lobby- 
ists of  selfish  interests,  the  powerful  real 
estate  lobby,  and  half  a  dozen  others  which 
I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  later  on  in 
this  campaign. 

Now,  about  high  prices.  I  know  you  are 
troubled  by  high  prices.  Well,  put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs — on  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party.  The  Republican  rec- 
ord in  dealing  with  inflation  is  typical. 

When  I  called  the  Republican  Congress 
into  special  session  this  year  and  asked  them 
for  price  control  measures,  they  said  that 
my  request  was  made  for  political  purposes. 
They  used  that  as  an  excuse  and  did  nothing 
about  prices.  They  very  conveniently  for- 
got that  I  had  called  a  special  session  of  the 
same  Congress  in  1947,  and  asked  for  the 
same  price  control.  And  1947  was  not  an 
election  year. 

If  they  had  put  into  effect  the  controls  I 
asked  for,  the  prices  on  such  things  as  meat, 
milk,  steel,  and  automobiles  would  have  been 
stabilized  or  reduced. 

The  Republicans  could  easily  have  taken 
this  issue  out  of  politics  merely  by  doing 
something  about  it.  But  they  chose  to  do 
nothing  about  it. 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  conservation 
of  our  economic  well-being.  Now  I  come 
to  a  particular  phase  of  that  conservation  that 
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has  special  interest  for  you  of  the  West.  You 
live  in  a  region  whose  whole  future  depends 
on  its  wise  use  of  the  rich  resources  that 
Nature  has  provided. 

Early  in  this  century,  a  unique  Republican 
President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  fought  for 
conservation,  only  to  be  repudiated  by  his 
party. 

All  through  the  Republican  administra- 
tions from  1 92 1  to  1933,  the  big  business 
pressure  groups  prevented  adequate  conser- 
vation measures  from  being  put  into  effect. 
They  wanted  quick  profits,  the  easy  way. 
And  so  western  forests  were  logged  off  and 
left  barren.  Range  lands  were  grazed  off 
and  ruined.  Farmland  was  worked  to  the 
point  where  its  fertility  was  gone.  Precious 
water  ran  unused  past  barren  land.  There 
was  no  soil  conservation  program,  no  range 
conservation  program. 

The  Nation  lost  tremendous  quantities  of 
its  most  valuable  resources.  The  West  con- 
tinued to  bow  to  Wall  Street — furnishing 
raw  materials  at  low  prices  and  buying 
back  finished  goods  at  high  prices. 

Then,  in  1933,  came  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Under  his  leadership,  conservation  was 
made  a  living  reality.  You  know  better 
than  anyone  how  much  it  has  meant  to  the 
West. 

The  Democratic  administration  won  its 
fight  for  conservation  and  for  western  devel- 
opment against  the  bitter  opposition  of  Wall 
Street  and  the  special  interests.  You  of  the 
West  see  the  results  of  our  victory  every  day. 
You  see  those  results  in  bigger  and  better 
crops;  in  new  industries;  in  the  growing 
national  parks  and  forests  and  the  tourists 
who  visit  them;  in  the  rising  standards  of 
living  of  the  people  of  the  West;  and  in  the 
stronger  economy  of  the  whole  Nation. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We 
are  still  using  our  timber  faster  than  we 


grow  it.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  are 
still  being  washed  away  every  year.  Dis- 
astrous floods  are  still  frequent.  Conserva- 
tion in  the  West  is  of  first  importance  to  the 
whole  country. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  what  did  the  "do- 
nothing"  Republican  Congress  do  ? 

Remember,  the  record  of  that  Congress  is 
the  actual  test  of  the  attitude  of  the  Republi- 
can leadership  toward  the  people. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  consistently 
tried  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  our 
conservation  program.  Last  year,  the  Re- 
publican-dominated House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  cut  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  in  half  in  1947,  and  to  end  it 
entirely  by  1948. 

The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  led,  and 
finally  won,  a  fight  to  save  the  life  of  that 
program.  They  saved  it,  but  they  could  not 
completely  restore  it.  The  program  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  Republican  8oth 
Congress. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact.  Nineteen 
forty-seven  v/as  the  first  year  in  a  decade  and 
a  half  that  the  Republicans  had  control  of 
Congress.  And  that  was  the  first  year  in 
which  the  Congress  took  a  step  backward  in 
the  field  of  soil  conservation  since  that  pro- 
gram was  begun. 

The  first  time  the  Republicans  had  a 
chance  they  began  to  undermine  conserva- 
tion. 

Now,  let's  look  at  another  subject  that 
is  closely  bound  up  with  your  future — the 
industrial  development  of  the  West. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  creating  new  industries  in  this 
region,  using  the  resources  of  the  West, 
so  as  to  reduce  your  industrial  dependence 
upon  the  East. 

For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  rapid 
and  sound  industrial  development  in  the 
West  will  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
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living  standards  and  the  well-being,  not 
only  of  the  people  of  the  West,  but  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

The  heart  of  the  western  industrial  de- 
velopment program  is  hydroelectric  power. 
Coupled  with  the  irrigation  projects  and 
flood  control,  electric  power  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  your  future. 

The  Democratic  Party,  for  the  past  15 
years,  has  been  energetically  developing 
the  great  dams,  irrigation  projects,  and 
power  systems  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Republican  Party 
gained  control  of  the  Congress,  it  began  to 
tear  down  the  whole  western  development 
program.  The  Republicans  slashed  funds 
right  and  left.  They  cut  back  projects  to 
bring  water  to  the  land  and  electric  power 
to  industry. 

Right  here  in  this  State,  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project  is  under  way.  It  is 
an  inspiring  project,  involving  the  trans- 
fer of  water  from  one  side  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  the  other.  The  Re- 
publican Congress  sharply  reduced  the 
funds  for  that  project.  When  I  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  that  action  and  requested 
them  to  restore  those  funds,  they  refused 
to  do  it. 

Wherever  you  turn,  no  matter  what  field 
of  activity,  you  find  the  same  story.  In  the 
light  of  the  evidence,  I  say  flady  that  the 
Republican  leaders  have  been  working 
against  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  say 
they  have  been  eager  agents  of  the  big  busi- 
ness lobbies  and  the  most  reactionary  ele- 
ments in  American  economic  life.  They 
jump  for  these  lobbyists,  but  they  won't  do 
anything  for  the  people. 

In  the  last  16  years.  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  built  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
new  and  greater  West. 

We  restored  grazing  lands  for  the  sus- 


tained production  of  livestock.  Millions 
of  cattle  and  sheep  feed  today  where  only 
prairie  dogs  and  rattlesnakes  existed  before. 

We  restored  forests  for  a  sustained  yield 
of  timber.  Trees  stand  for  the  future 
where  exploiters  would  have  wiped  them 
out. 

We  established  a  sound  conservation 
policy  to  prevent  land  erosion  and  restore 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  built  the  Federal  system  of  hydro- 
electric and  irrigation  projects  which  are 
now  providing  water  for  more  than  5  mil- 
lion irrigated  acres  in  the  West  and  for 
better  living  for   millions  of  people. 

We  have  been  leading  the  fight  for  decent 
housing,  effective  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  a  rise  in  living  standards — all 
for  a  better  Nation  of  happier  people. 

That  is  the  Democratic  record — a  record 
of  which  I  am  exceedingly  proud. 

There  is  more  to  do,  much  more.  What 
we  have  done  so  far  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  is  no  time  to  permit  progress  to  be 
checked,  when  you  can  foresee  great  new 
developments  of  your  agriculture,  your  in- 
dustry, and  your  commerce,  if  you  have  the 
aid  and  support  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Your  need  is  to  insure  the  election  of  an 
administration  pledged  to  give  you  that  aid 
and  support — in  other  words,  you  need  a 
Democratic  administration. 

There  is  a  hard  fight  ahead.  We  shall 
have  to  fight  the  slick  political  propaganda 
of  the  special  interests  and  the  Republican 
leadership. 

We  shall  have  to  fight  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  Wall  Street  is  pouring  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Republican  Party. 

We  shall  have  to  fight  the  Republican 
undercover  sabotage  of  the  West. 

But  we  of  the  Democratic  Party  are  eager 
for  that  fight.  In  fact,  I  am  taking  it  to 
them  right  now.    We  believe  that  we  owe  to 
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future  generations  the  bequest  of  a  strong 
America,  mighty  in  its  resources  and  wise  in 
its  use  of  them. 

We  are  firmly  determined  to  leave  after 
us  a  land  that  is  better  than  we  found  it. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  12  noon  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Capitol.  In  his  opening  words 
he  referred  to  Governor  William  Lee  Knous  and 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  both  of  Colorado.  The 
address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 


200    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Colorado 
and  Utah.    September  21,  1948 


[i.]     Grand    Junction,    Colorado    (Rear 
platform,  9:19  a.m.) 

Senator  Walker,  I  appreciate  most  highly 
that  introduction.  I  was  hoping  that  I 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  see  you.  I 
didn't  know  I'd  have  the  honor  of  being 
presented  by  you  to  this  great  crowd. 

I  have  had  a  most  pleasant  stay  in  Colo- 
rado, from  the  moment  I  hit  Hugo  early 
yesterday  morning  until  today,  this  morning, 
when  we  are  leaving  the  State. 

Colorado  is  a  great  State.  Colorado,  you 
know,  is  about  half  made  up  of  Missourians. 
Every  place  I  go,  when  people  came  in  to 
see  me,  they  very  carefully  inform  me  that 
either  they  themselves  were  born  in  Mis- 
souri, or  that  their  parents  came  from 
Missouri  to  Colorado. 

My  grandfather  used  to  run  a  wagon  train 
from  Westport,  now  part  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  and  San 
Francisco,  from  1846  to  about  i860,  and  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  stories  from  him 
on  how  the  opening  of  this  country  came 
about. 

It  was  a  long  time,  you  know,  before  the 
people  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  could 
understand  that  the  people  out  here  didn't 
wear  horns  and  a  tail.  Some  of  them  still 
think  that. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  east  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  who  are  not  yet  sure 
that  it's  safe  to  come  out  West,  because 


they're  afraid  Wild  Bill  Hickok  or  some 
Indian  chief  will  scalp  them. 

I  was  at  one  time  hopeful  that  at  some 
time  or  other  we  could  establish  a  summer 
capital  between  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs  and  bring  all  those  eastern  fellows 
out  here  to  let  them  see  just  exactly  what 
kind  of  a  country  they  have  on  this  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  I  haven't  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  that  done. 

You  are  vitally  interested,  however,  from 
your  own  economic  welfare,  in  the  policies 
pursued  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  if  it  does  what  it  should, 
can  cause  the  development  of  the  West  to 
proceed  from  now  on  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  it  has  up  to  date. 

There  are  a  great  many  projects  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  vitally  interested: 
reclamation,  irrigation,  and  power.  They 
are  the  lifeblood  of  the  West. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  1946  a 
great  many  of  you  stayed  at  home  on  elec- 
tion day — about  two-thirds  of  you.  One- 
third  of  the  people  elected  a  Congress 
which  I  call  the  Republican  "do-nothing" 
8oth  Congress,  and  the  policies  pursued  by 
that  Congress  are  an  index  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  you  if  the  Republicans  get  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Now,  if  you  stay 
at  home  this  time  on  election  day  and  let 
them  get  control  of  the  Government  you'll 
deserve  just  what  you  get. 

The  Reclamation  Act  has  been  on  the 
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books  for  30  years  and  not  much  was  done 
about  it  until  the  country,  in  1932,  elected 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  From  that  time  on  de- 
velopments of  the  West  assumed  a  rolling 
advancement.  More  projects,  more  land 
was  opened  up  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  reclamation  law  during 
that  administration  and  during  the  3V2 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  White  House. 

If  you'll  just  study  history  you  can't  pos- 
sibly afford  to  go  along  with  those  people 
who  want  to  turn  the  clock  back.  The  Re- 
publicans haven't  any  program,  they 
haven't  any  program.  They're  still  cry- 
ing the  same  thing  that  they  cried  in  1946 — 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  change.  Well,  you 
got  a  change  in  1946  and  look  what  you 
got.  You  got  your  reclamation  projects 
cut  down.  You  got  your  power  projects, 
in  most  instances,  wiped  out.  Every  appro- 
priation that  affects  the  West  was  slashed, 
and  it  was  slashed  with  malice  afore- 
thought, because  the  people  who  were  in 
charge  of  those  Appropriations  Committees 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House — one  of  them 
comes  from  upper  New  York,  the  Chair- 
man does,  and  the  other  comes  from  New 
Hampshire.  What  do  they  know  about 
the  West?  I  don't  think  either  one  of  them 
set  foot  west  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. The  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  may,  some 
time  or  other  on  some  Senate  jaunt,  have 
been  out  here,  but  he  didn't  know  what  he 
was  looking  at  when  he  saw  it. 

You  want  to  be  careful,  now,  when  you 
go  to  the  polls  next  November  the  2d. 
Don't  two-thirds  of  you  stay  at  home.  All 
of  you  get  out  there,  and  if  you  want  to  do 
yourself  a  real  favor,  you'll  send  Ed  John- 
son back  to  the  Senate,  and  you'll  send 
Mr.  Aspinall  here  to  the  Congress. 

I've  had  a  most  pleasant  time  in  Colo- 


rado. Your  Governor  has  been  most  hos- 
pitable to  me.  He's  a  good  Democratic 
Governor,  and  I  hope  you  continue  to  have 
Democratic  Governors  in  Colorado. 

I've  met  most  of  your  candidates  for 
Congress.  They  all  impress  me  as  being 
fine  gentlemen. 

I  want  you  to  bear  this  in  mind:  not  only 
do  I  want  you  to  vote  for  me,  as  I  said 
time  and  again  in  Iowa  and  Colorado  and 
everywhere  I've  been,  I  want  you  to  vote 
for  yourselves,  vote  for  your  own  interests. 
You  can't  possibly  reestablish  another  8oth 
"do-nothing"  Republican  Congress  and  a 
Republican  President  in  the  White  House. 
You  can't  afford  to  do  that. 

And  if  you'll  just  go  to  the  polls  and  vote, 
I  won't  be  troubled  by  the  housing  short- 
age— I  can  stay  in  the  White  House. 

[2.]  Price,  Utah  (Rear  platform,  1:05 
p.m.) 

Governor,  Mr,  Mayor,  Congressman 
Granger: 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Congressman 
Granger  has  introduced  me.  You  see,  the 
Congressman  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
many,  many  years.  He  very  ably  represents 
you  in  Washington,  and  I  hope  you  will 
keep  him  there.    I  like  your  Governor,  too. 

This  certainly  is  a  wonderful  welcome  to 
the  great  State  of  Utah.  I  appreciate  these 
flags,  and  these  Legionnaires,  and  the  48'ers 
who  have  come  out  here  to  give  me  the 
welcome  I  appreciate.  I  happened  to  be  a 
veteran  of  the  first  war.  I  tried  to  be  a 
veteran  in  the  second  war  but  General  Mar- 
shall wouldn't  let  me. 

I  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
General  was  Chief  of  Staff,  and  after  we 
passed  the  first  Draft  Act  in  1940,  I  went 
down  to  see  the  General  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  need  somebody  to  train  artillery 
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men  in  the  ability  to  shoot,  as  I  had  been 
doing  that  ever  since  the  first  World  War 
was  over,  and  that  I  thought  I  had  the  ability 
to  do  it.  I  was  a  colonel  in  the  Reserve 
Corps. 

The  General  pulled  down  his  specs  on  the 
end  o£  his  nose,  like  that,  and  said,  "How 
old  are  you?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  am  56." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  are  just  too  old  for 
this  one.  This  is  a  young  man's  war.  You 
had  better  go  on  back  and  do  your  duty  in 
the  Senate." 

And  I  went  back  and  did  the  best  I  could 
in  the  Senate,  and  you  see  where  I  got  my- 
self by  doing  it. 

Then  General  Marshall  afterwards,  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  sitting  out  in  my  office 
one  day  to  see  me,  and  my  Secretary,  Mr. 
Connelly,  asked  him  what  his  reply  would 
be  under  the  circumstance  he  then  labored 
under,  when  I  was  President  and  he  was 
Chief  of  Staff. 

"Well,"  the  General  said,  without  batting 
an  eye,  "I  would  make  the  same  answer, 
but  I  would  be  a  litde  more  diplomatic  about 
it." 

Congressman  Granger  paid  me  a  very  high 
compliment  when  I  was  out  here  as  a  Sena- 
tor. He  introduced  me  up  at  Bingham,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  become  so  fond  of 
me  that  when  the  Mormons  moved  back  to 
Independence,  he  was  going  to  let  me  stay. 
I  thought  that  was  the  greatest  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  anybody. 

I  have  been  very  appreciative  of  this 
wonderful  valley  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  I  have  been  looking  at  it  ever 
since  we  entered  the  great  State  of  Utah; 
and  I  never  saw  any  garden  spot  that  is  any 
better  than  this  one. 

I  can't  make  odious  comparisons  because 
they  will  bring  them  home  to  me.  I  said 
something  about  the  weather  once  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  got  charged  with  saying  that 
California  weather  was  better  than  Florida 


weather,  and  they  have  been  fighting  about 
it  ever  since.  So  I  say  that  this  valley  is  as 
beautiful  as  any  I  have  seen. 

I  have  been  reading  something  about  the 
history  of  your  town,  and  it  has  a  wonderful 
background. 

I  came  into  this  State  to  talk  to  you  about 
reclamation  and  conservation,  and  I  shall 
make  a  speech  on  the  subject  tonight  at 
Salt  Lake  City  which  will  cover  my  views 
on  that  subject.  And  after  I  have  set  out  the 
views  and  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  principles  under  which  the 
Democratic  Party  works — ^which  are  those 
of  being  for  the  people  and  not  special 
interests — I  want  you  then  to  weigh  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  in  your  mind,  and  then 
on  election  day  do  what  is  best  for  you  and 
the  country — and  if  you  do  that  I  won't 
have  to  move  out  of  the  White  House. 

[3.]  Helper,  Utah  (Rear  platform,  1:37 
p.m.) 

Congressman  Granger,  Mr.  Mayor,  Gov- 
ernor Maw,  and  a  lot  of  other  distinguished 
Democrats  who  are  on  board  this  train 
at  this  time,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Helper: 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  stop 
here  today  because  I  have  been  interested  in 
this  place  for  some  time.  I  have  been  told 
that  in  real  prosperous  times  you  produce 
as  many  as  5  million  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  here  in  a  year.  That's  a  wonderful 
production;  and  that  you  furnish  the  coal 
for  the  steel  plant  down  at  Provo.  You 
know,  that's  been  one  of  my  ambitious 
enterprises  since  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.S.  and  in  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States — to  see  that  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  West  goes  forward. 

That  great  steel  plant  was  built  at  Provo 
while  I  was  chairman  of  an  investigating 
committee  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  watched 
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that  plant  grow  from  the  start  to  the  finish, 
and  the  location  of  that  plant  there  was  so 
that  this  great  coalbed  here  could  be  used. 
They  tell  me  that  it's  inexhaustible,  and  I 
hope  that's  true,  because  the  time  is  going 
to  come  some  time  or  other  when  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  a  lot  of  oil  from  coal. 
We  have  experimental  plants  now  in  the 
East,  trying  to  develop,  to  make  oil  out  of 
coal;  and  we  have  a  shale  plant  going  over 
in  Colorado  which  is  endeavoring  to  make 
oil  out  of  shale,  and  if  you  have  inexhaust- 
ible coalbeds  here — and  I  understand  you 
also  have  inexhaustible  shale  beds — that 
means  that  the  fuel  for  our  machine  age 
economy  will  be  absolutely  dependent  at 
some  time  or  other  upon  this  great  West. 

Tonight  at  Salt  Lake  City  I'm  going  to 
go  into  the  things  that  the  Democratic 
Party  stands  for  with  regard  to  this  great 
West.  And  I  hope  all  of  you  will  be  able 
to  hear  me,  and  I  hope  you'll  give  heed  to 
what  I  have  to  say. 

I  understand  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  labor  in  this  community,  and 
if  those  men  weigh  their  interests  as  the 
farmer  should  weigh  his  interests  and  as 
the  small  businessman  should  weigh  his 
interests  I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt 
about  my  not  having  to  be  troubled  by  the 
housing  problem  next  year — I'll  still  stay  in 
the  White  House. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see 
some  of  these  great  mines  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. They  tell  me  they're  wonderful. 
But,  of  course,  there  are  3,000  counties  or 
more  in  this  United  States,  and  while  I 
can't  visit  all  the  counties  and  all  the  towns, 
I'm  going  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  I'm  try- 
ing to  tell  you  what  I  stand  for,  and  I'm 
trying  to  convince  you  that  you  ought  to 
go  along  and  go  forward  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  not  turn  the  clock  back 
with  the  Republicans,  as  they  tried  to  do 
with    this    terrible    8oth    Congress.      That 


Congress  gave  you  the  rich  man's  tax  bill 
and  tried  to  take  the  freedom  away  from 
labor. 

You  know,  labor  never  had  a  bill  of 
rights  until  the  Democrats  got  in  power, 
when  the  famous  Wagner  Act  was  passed 
in  1935,  and  I  was  there  and  helped  to  pass 
it  because  I  was  in  the  U.S.  Senate  at  that 
time. 

Well,  the  very  first  time  the  Republicans 
had  a  chance  they  began  to  take  those  rights 
away  from  labor.    And  that's  only  a  start. 

They're  doing  the  same  things  with  the 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman  because 
they  believe  in  special  privilege  and  we 
don't. 

Now,  if  you  want  a  special  privilege 
Government,  stay  at  home  on  election  day. 
If  you  want  the  right  sort  of  a  Government, 
go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  vote 
Democratic. 

[4.]  Springville,  Utah  (Rear  platform, 
3:50  p.m.) 

Thank  you.  Governor.  It  is  a  pleasure 
indeed,  and  an  unexpected  pleasure.  This 
was  not  a  scheduled  stop,  but  I  am  very 
happy  that  we  were  able  to  stop  and  say 
hello  to  you. 

I  have  been  very  much  intrigued  by  the 
beauty  of  this  valley  as  we  came  across  it. 
They  tell  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  country,  and  for  that  reason 
you  are  interested  in  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  towards  such  projects  as 
makes  the  fertility  of  this  valley  possible. 
They  are  your  vital  interests,  and  you  must 
survey  them  and  then  use  your  best  judgment 
to  get  a  job  done.  If  you  do  that,  then 
you  will  continue  to  be  prosperous. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  be  for  the  people. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  be  for  the  special  interests. 
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Now,  bear  that  in  mind  when  you  go  to 
the  polls  on  the  second  day  of  November, 
and  be  sure  that  you  get  that  ticket  in  the 
box  and  mark  the  Democratic  column,  and 
then  the  country  will  be  safe  for  another 
4  years. 

[At  this   point  the  President  was  presented  with 
three  large  bunches  of  celery] 

This  is  a  present  from  the  Utah  Coopera- 
tives. If  the  Republicans  have  their  way, 
they  will  tax  them  out  of  business. 

[5.]     Provo,   Utah   (Rear  platform,   4:13 
p.m.) 

These  picture  men  use  up  enough  films 
and  bulbs  to  make  a  man  rich.  I  wish  I 
was  in  the  film  and  bulb  business. 

Mrs.  Bosone,  thank  you  very  much  for 
that  wonderful  introduction,  and  I  hope  that 
after  January  3  you  will  be  in  Washington 
along  with  me  so  that  we  can  make  this 
Government  run  like  it  should. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  just 
gave  me  that  basket  of  peaches  from  Provo. 
That  is  a  wonderful  present.  I'll  eat  peaches 
from  now  until  I  get  to  Washington.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  some  girls  are  as 
pretty  as  a  peach,  but  you  hardly  ever  see 
peaches  that  are  that  pretty. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  Utah  today. 
I  have  had  a  most  cordial  reception  from 
all  of  your  public  officials,  from  the  Gover- 
nor, from  the  Democratic  Chairman,  and 
from  the  candidates  for  Congress,  and  I'm 
sincerely  hoping  that  all  of  those  people  will 
be  successful  in  their  efforts  for  office.  It'll 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  if  that's 
the  case. 

I  have  been  here  at  Provo  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions.  I  came  here  as  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  to  investigate  the 
National  Defense  Program  when  this  steel 
plant  was  partly  completed,  and  I  was  here 
after  the  steel  plant  was  completed  and  made 


a  complete  and  thorough  inspection  and  a 
report  on  it. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  when  that  plant 
was  located  here  in  Utah.  As  I  said  back  in 
the  coal  country  at  Helper,  industry  in  the 
West  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  West.  There  have  been  a  lot 
of  people  in  times  past  who  didn't  believe 
that,  and  a  great  many  times  they've  con- 
trolled the  Government. 

That  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administrations  since  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was   elected   President  in    1932. 

I  know  all  of  you  here  not  only  are  in- 
terested in  the  industrial  and  the  agricul- 
tural welfare  of  the  great  State  of  Utah 
but  you're  deeply  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  these  young  people  I  see 
here  before  me  today. 

And,  you  are  blessed  in  this  town  with  a 
great  university  which  has  turned  out  some 
wonderful  scholars.  I'm  interested  in  edu- 
cation. We  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
education,  the  same  sort  of  a  situation  that 
we  are  faced  with  in  housing  and  prices 
and  everything  of  that  sort. 

There  are  more  pupils  than  there  are 
rooms  to  hold  them.  There  are  more 
pupils  than  there  are  teachers  to  teach 
them.  We  have  teachers  in  some  of  our 
crowded  industrial  centers  who  are  teach- 
ing two  and  three  times  as  many  pupils — 
making  an  eflort  to  teach  two  or  three 
times  as  many  pupils  as  they  can  do  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  have  been  trying  to  interest  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  in  our  educational  crisis.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  educational  bill 
through  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but 
it  died  in  the  House  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  good  legislation  which  should  have 
been  passed  by  this  80th  Congress  but 
wasn't  passed. 

Now,  I  know  you  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation.    From   the  looks   of  these   bright 
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young  men  and  young  women  and  these 
boys  and  girls  that  I  see  down  here  before 
me,  they  are  perfecdy  able  to  take  an  edu- 
cation. And  you  know  the  best  defense 
against  the  totalitarian  system  in  our  Gov- 
ernment is  education.  No  man  who  knows 
his  ABC's  and  who  has  an  honest  heart  can 
even  consider  being  a  Communist  if  he's 
educated.  It's  only  suffering,  misery,  and 
ignorance  that  breeds  communism. 

That's  the  reason  I  am  fighting  for  the 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
When  you  have  the  proper  education,  you 
can't  help  but  believe  that  our  system  of 
Government  is  the  best  that's  ever  been 
conceived  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It's 
a  Government  of  the  people.  In  fact,  you 
are  the  Government.  You  are  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  are  the  Government  be- 
cause you  have  a  right  of  free  franchise, 
and  when  you  don't  exercise  that  right  of 
free  franchise,  you  are  not  doing  the  right 
thing  by  your  country.  You  are  a  shirker, 
and  when  things  don't  go  right  in  your 
Government  and  you  don't  vote,  you're  to 
blame  for  it. 

That's  what  you  did  2  years  ago.  Two- 
thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home  2  years  ago, 
and  look  what  you  got.  You  elected  the 
8oth  Congress,  and  you  got  just  what  you 
deserved;  and  I  don't  feel  sorry  for  you 
about  it  either.  If  you  do  the  same  thing 
next  time  you  won't  have  anybody  but 
yourselves  to  blame  for  the  conditions  as 
you  find  them,  and  you've  had  a  sample 
of  what  you're  going  to  get  if  you  continue 
such  people  who  constituted  the  majority  in 
the  80th  Congress  in  power  in  this 
Government. 

I'm  asking  you  and  urging  you  with 
everything  I  have  to  exercise  that  God- 
given  right,  which  in  this  country  is  sacred, 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  the  2d  of  November 
and   cast  your  ballot  for  the   Democratic 


ticket — and  then  I  can  stay  in  the  White 
House  another  4  years. 

[6.]     American  Fork,  Utah   (Rear  plat- 
form, 4:45  p.m.) 

Well!  I  am  certainly  happy  to  be  in 
the  hometown  of  the  next  Congresswoman 
from  this  district.  I  would  rather  not  do  it 
here,  but  when  I  get  a  chance  to  have  a 
private  conversation  with  her,  I  am  going 
to  tell  her  about  another  town  that  I  think 
is  the  greatest  town  in  the  world.  Nat- 
urally, if  we  don't  think  our  hometown  is 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  we  are  not  very 
loyal  citizens.    We  all  should  feel  that  way. 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  wonderful  garden  spot  here.  You 
don't  know  how  beautiful  it  looks  when 
you  drive  through,  or  when  you  fly  over  it, 
or  when  you  go  through  it  on  a  train  such 
as  we  are  doing  now. 

My  interest  is  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
world  prosperous,  and  on  a  parity  with  the 
rest  of  United  States.  I  think  that  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
ever  since  it  was  organized — a  fair  deal  for 
everybody — give  everybody  a  chance. 

You  know,  this  country  now  has  the 
largest  income  it  has  ever  had  in  its  history. 
We  cannot  appreciate  just  how  much  it  is. 
It  amounts  to  $217  billion  for  1947,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  bigger  for  1948. 

That  income  is  so  distributed  that  the 
farmer,  the  working  man,  the  white-collar 
man — all  sectors  of  the  population,  get  a 
fair  share  of  that  income. 

That  was  not  the  case  when  we  had  a 
different  sort  of  approach  to  this  thing — 
when  the  special  interests  ruled  the  coun- 
try. We  had  a  phony  boom,  and  a  bust 
came  very  shortly  after  that.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  have  that  happen  again.  We  can't 
afford  to  take  a  chance  on  having  that  hap- 
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pen  again,  and  I  am  advising  you  for  your 
own  interest  that  you  had  better  go  to  the 
polls  on  the  second  day  of  November  and 
elect  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  this 
district,  and  reelect  the  vv^hole  Democratic 
ticket. 

Then  you  will  know  that  the  country  is 
in  safe  hands,  that  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  being  looked  after  as  they 
should  be. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
privilege  of  getting  to  see  you. 

[7.]  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Empire 
Room,  Hotel  Utah,  7:15  p.m.) 

Governor  Maw,  President  Smith: 

I  noticed  very  carefully  that  when  the 
Governor  addressed  you,  he  said  "Fellow 
Democrats."  That  included  President 
Smith.  [Laughter]  That  made  me  very 
happy. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  cordial  welcome  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  me  in  the  great  State  of  Utah.  At 
Price  and  at  Provo  and  all  the  cities  in  be- 
tween, it  looked  as  if  everybody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  come  out  to  greet  the  President 
of  the  U.S.  and  his  family.  That  really  does 
warm  your  heart.  When  we  came  on  the 
streets  here  in  Salt  Lake  City  this  afternoon, 
it  looked  to  me  as  if  everybody  in  Utah  was 
there;  and  I  rather  think  maybe  half  of  them 
were. 

A  little  later  on  in  the  evening,  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  you  on  one  of  the  fundamental 
political  issues  of  the  day  and  try  to  explain 
to  you  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  two  parties  on  this  subject. 

You  know,  one  of  the  great  things  in  our 
country  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  two-party 
system  of  government.  We  have  party  re- 
sponsibility in  Government,  and  the  reason 


for  our  successful  republic  is  because  that  is 
the  case  in  this  country. 

We  have  one  set  of  principles  which  one 
party  adheres  to,  and  we  have  another  set 
which  the  other  party  adheres  to,  and  you 
have  a  chance  to  carefully  study  the  issues 
and  then  decide  what  you  think  is  best  for 
the  country,  because  in  the  long  run  every 
citizen  in  this  country  is  a  part  of  the 
Government. 

I  think  our  own  ancestors  back  in  1787, 
when  they  assembled  to  write  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  were  not  only  among  the 
wisest  men  in  all  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  they  were  also  practical  men,  who  under- 
stood human  emotions  and  human  desires. 
And  I  always  have  been,  and  I  always  shall 
be,  in  my  political  career,  a  supporter  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.,  because  it  is  the 
greatest  article  of  government  that  has  ever 
been  written  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  as  long  as  I  adhere  to  that,  and  so  long 
as  we  have  our  two-party  system,  with  prin- 
ciples of  one  kind  on  one  side  and  principles 
of  another  kind  on  the  other  side,  you  need 
not  be  uneasy  about  this  old  republic.  It 
will  continue  to  exist  because  I  think 
Almighty  God  intended  this  republic  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  in  the  world.  We  re- 
fused it  in  1920.  We  did  not  refuse  it  after 
this  last  conflagration,  and  we  must  continue 
to  push  forward  as  the  leader  for  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  And 
then,  some  time,  I  don't  know  when,  but 
we  will  have  peace  in  the  world,  and  we  will 
have  a  situation  where  nations  can  live  to- 
gether just  as  these  great  States  of  our  Union 
live  together  now. 


[8.]  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Address  at 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  8:03  p.m.,  see  Item 
201) 
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[9.]     Ogden,  Utah  (11:15  p.m.) 

Well !  I  certainly  appreciate  that  reception 
by  your  able  and  distinguished  Congress- 
man. If  anybody  stayed  at  home  in  Ogden 
tonight,  I  doubt  it  very  much.  This  morn- 
ing, when  I  started  out  about  6:45  in  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.,  I  thought  everybody  in 
western  Colorado  and  eastern  Utah  were 
there.  I  was  grossly  mistaken.  We  finally 
got  into  Price  and  Springville  and  Provo  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  now  in  Ogden;  and  I 
think  I  must  have  seen  at  least  half  the 
population  of  the  great  State  of  Utah.    And 

I  am  glad  I  did  get  to  see  them. 

I  have  just  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Sheriff's  Mounted  Posse  of  Weaver  County, 
Utah.  That  mounted  posse  is  the  same 
situation  as  the  plowing  contest  at  Dexter, 
Iowa.  I  asked  those  people  to  bring  me 
four  mules  so  I  could  run  a  plow  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  They  told  me  they  did  not 
have  a  mule  in  the  county,  that  everything 
was  done  by  tractor. 

Now  I  wonder  if  the  mounted  posse  rides 
in  jeeps?  If  it  does,  why  I  might  have  some 
chance.  If  it's  a  bucking  bronco,  I'll  be  out 
of  luck. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Ogden,  Utah,  this 
evening,  because  it  is  getting  late  in  the 
evening  and  I  am  doubly  pleased  that  this 
tremendous  crowd  has  turned  out. 

You  know,  those  eastern  newspapers  just 
won't  believe  it  when  they  are  told  that  past 

II  o'clock  there  are  10,000  or  12,000  people 
out  to  listen  to  me  in  Ogden.  They  just 
think  it  is  not  possible.  But  here  you  are! 
Somebody  I  hope  will  take  a  picture  of  it 
and  send  it  to  all  the  eastern  newspapers. 

The  prosperity  which  I  have  seen  in  Colo- 
rado and  through  Utah  today  is  a  prosperity 
which  I  am  finding  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  I  am  finding  it  especially  in 


the  West.  I  spent  yesterday  in  Colorado, 
and  I  thought  everybody  in  Colorado  came 
out  to  see  me,  and  I  think  they  did.  We  had 
a  good  time,  and  I  told  them  some  things 
that  I  thought  they  ought  to  know.  And  I 
said  the  same  things  today  in  telling  you 
people  here  in  Utah  some  of  the  things  I 
think  you  ought  to  know. 

I  want  to  keep  the  West  prosperous.  I 
made  that  very  plain  tonight  at  the  Taber- 
nacle in  Salt  Lake  City. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  some  of  you  young 
men  over  there,  that  if  you  want  to  come 
up  here  and  make  a  speech,  I  will  abdicate 
and  let  you  do  it. 

The  Democrats  have  a  program  for  con- 
tinued improvement  and  growth  of  the 
West,  and  for  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  there  are  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way.  They  are  the  refusal  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  do  anything  about 
high  prices,  and  the  outright  sabotage  of 
the  Western  States. 

You  know,  this  last  Congress — this  Re- 
publican 8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress — tried 
its  best  to  take  all  your  prosperity  away 
from  you.  I  wish  you  would  read  the  rec- 
ord of  that  Congress.  Then  if  you  send 
another  one  back  there  like  it,  you  will  de- 
serve what  you  get. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  done  for  the  Western 
States — ^Utah,  for  example.  In  1934  the 
Ogden  River  project  was  begun.  That  one 
project  alone  began  making  water  available 
for  25,000  acres  of  farmland.  On  a  project 
like  this  the  cash  income  of  Utah  farmers 
has  risen  so  fast  that  it  is  now  six  times 
what  it  was  in  1932 — six  times  what  it  was 
in  1932!  That  cash  income  of  all  Utah 
people  rose  from  less  than  $150  million 
in  1932  to  more  than  I700  million  in  1947. 

And  that  is  why  I  wonder,  that  is  why 
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I  wonder — back  in  1946  you  said  you 
wanted  a  change;  and  only  a  third  of  you — 
two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home — only  a 
third  of  you  went  to  the  polls,  and  you 
elected  that  awful  80th  Congress.  And  you 
got  just  what  you  deserved.  I  don't  feel 
sorry  for  you  about  it  at  all. 

I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what  you  are 
about  to  get,  if  you  go  to  the  polls  again, 
and  a  half  of  you,  or  a  third  of  you  go  to 
the  polls  again,  and  the  rest  of  you  don't 
vote.  You  will  have  something  that  will 
make  the  Western  States  sorrowful,  because 
the  sympathies  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship don't  come  very  far  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  fact,  I  think  it  stopped 
at  the  Mississippi  River,  and  most  of  it 
stopped  at  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

This  great  increase  in  this  income  was 
not  accidental.  It  was  due  to  the  plans 
and  policies  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions to  develop  the  western  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  the  western  people  them- 
selves, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  blood- 
suckers who  have  offices  in  Wall   Street. 

The  Republicans  have  fought  bitterly 
against  the  Democratic  program  for  soil 
conservation,  reclamation,  and  irrigation. 
Tonight  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  told  them  how 
the  Republicans  have  been  selling  out  the 
best  interests  of  this  country  by  slashing  ap- 
propriations, attacking  reclamation  laws,  try- 
ing to  stop  the  Government  from  building 


public  power  transmission  lines,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

And  that  has  not  been  by  accident.  That 
has  been  by  intention. 

And  if  you  want  that  continued,  you 
can  do  it  very  easily.  You  can  either  vote 
a  Republican  ticket,  or  you  can  stay  at  home 
and  not  vote  at  all.  But  I  don't  think  that 
is  what  you  are  going  to  do.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  vote  in  your  own  interest.  I 
think  you  are  not  only  going  to  vote  for 
me,  but  you  are  going  to  vote  for  your- 
selves. 

And  when  you  do  that,  that  will  keep  me 
from  suffering  from  a  housing  shortage  on 
January  20,  1949,  and  I  won't  have  to  move 
out  of  the  White  House. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege  for  me 
to  be  with  you  tonight.  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  the  chance  to  stop  here.  I  had  no  idea 
that  so  many  people  would  stay  up  to  listen 
to  the  facts  of  life. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September 
21  the  President  referred  to  former  Senator  Waher 
Walker,  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Representative  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall,  all  of  Colorado;  to  Governor  Herbert  B. 
Maw,  Mayor  A.  D.  Keller  of  Price,  Representative 
Walter  K.  Granger,  Mayor  D.  K.  Downey  of 
Helper,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Representa- 
tive Reva  Beck  Bosone,  all  of  Utah;  and  to  George 
A.  Smith,  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints. 


201    Address  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
September  21,  1948 


Governor    Maw,    President    Smith,     dis- 
tinguished guests,  citizens  of  Utah: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  this 
evening.  You  don't  know  v^^hat  a  great 
pleasure  it  is  to  see  this  magnificent  audi- 


torium, one  of  the  historic  ones  in  the 
v^orld,  and  all  these  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  v^ho  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  come  out  to  listen  to  me  and  to  vi^eigh 
what  I  have  to  say. 
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My  train  trip  coming  out  here  across 
the  country  has  been  a  tremendous 
experience. 

I  have  always  had  a  special  admiration 
for  this  region  of  America.  It  has  a  quality 
all  its  own.  In  a  few  generations  the  people 
here  built  a  civilization  out  of  the  desert. 

There  is  no  story  in  our  history  more 
typical  of  the  free  American  spirit  than  that 
of  the  Mormon  settlers  who  founded  this 
great  city.  I  have  a  close  personal  interest 
in  the  history  of  this  great  city.  My  grand- 
father, who  lived  in  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
was  a  freighter  across  the  plains,  in  the 
early  days,  and  on  occasion  he  brought  an 
ox  trainload  of  goods  and  merchandise  here 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  My  grandfather,  whose 
name  was  Young,  went  to  see  Brigham 
Young,  and  told  him  his  troubles,  and 
Brigham  Young  gave  him  advice  and  told 
him  to  rent  space  down  on  the  main  street 
here  in  Salt  Lake  City,  place  his  goods  on 
display,  and  he  would  guarantee  that  my 
grandfather  would  lose  no  money.  And 
he  didn't. 

Today,  I  am  most  cordially  received  by 
the  President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  the 
successor  of  Brigham  Young.  I  wish  my 
old  grandfather  could  see  me  now! 

Those  pioneers  had  faith,  and  they  had 
energy.  They  took  the  resources  that 
Nature  offered  them,  and  used  them  wisely. 
Their  courage  and  fighting  spirit  made 
them  secure  against  enemies. 

They  have  left  you  a  great  heritage. 
You  now  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
wise  use  of  the  resources  of  this  region. 
You  now  have  the  duty  to  protect  your 
rights  and  your  welfare  against  enemies 
who  threaten  them. 

And  these  enemies  do  exist.  Whether 
you  know  it  or  not,  you  are  in  battle  against 
powerful  forces  that  threaten  your  resources, 
and  your  families,  and  your  hopes  of  the 
future.    Tonight  I  am  going  to  name  these 


forces,  so  that  you  will  all  know  whom  we 
are  fighting. 

First,  let  us  see  how  this  battle  began. 

You  here  in  the  West  know  a  great  deal 
about  conserving  natural  resources,  so  that 
they  will  be  useful  to  our  children  as  well  as 
to  ourselves.  You  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence, and  learned  well. 

What  is  the  magic  word  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  and  the  livestock  men  of  this 
region?  That  word  is  water.  The  first 
thing  the  Mormon  settlers  did,  when  they 
came  here,  after  giving  thanks  to  God  for 
a  safe  arrival,  was  to  dig  irrigation  ditches. 
They  knew  what  they  were  doing.  So  long 
as  you  have  water  enough  for  farming  and 
grazing,  the  basis  of  your  welfare  is  assured. 

I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
as  the  water  goes,  so  goes  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Irrigation  has  given  to  the  West  a  pros- 
perous agriculture;  it  has  brought  thriving 
industries  and  enabled  you  to  make  use  of 
your  natural  resources.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Government,  you  have  built  the  great  dams 
that  provide  you  with  water  and  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Water  for  irrigation  and  electric  power 
for  homes  and  farms  and  industries  have 
gone  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  those  who  have  helped 
you  obtain  the  water  and  the  power  you 
need  are  your  friends.  And,  by  the  same 
token,  those  who  have  hampered  you  in  ob- 
taining irrigation  and  electric  power  are  your 
enemies,  they  are  not  your  friends. 

This  is  not  a  new  batde.  Selfish  men 
have  always  tried  to  skim  the  cream  from 
our  natural  resources  to  satisfy  their  own 
greed.  And  they  have  always  sought  to  con- 
trol the  Government  in  order  to  accomplish 
this.  Their  instrument  in  this  effort  has 
always  been  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Republican  administrations  of  our 
time  have  done  their  best  to  make  the  West 
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an  economic  colony  of  Wall  Street.  In  the 
1920's,  under  Harding,  Coolidge,  and 
Hoover,  quick  and  greedy  exploitation  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Many  parts  of  the 
West  were  withering — withering  from  the 
failure  to  develop  its  power  and  irrigation, 
withering  actually  from  Republican 
sabotage. 

Selfish  men  had  control,  and  the  great 
resources  of  the  West  were  wasted  with  sin- 
ful disregard  of  the  people. 

Never  before  in  history  had  so  much  been 
wasted  by  so  few. 

In  some  of  the  Western  States  the  popu- 
lation had  actually  begun  to  decline,  revers- 
ing the  historic  progress  of  western  expan- 
sion.    Hope  began  to  disappear. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1932  after  12 
years  of  Republican  rule.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  28  reclamation  projects  in  opera- 
tion. Only  3V2  million  acres  of  land  were 
under  irrigation,  and  much  of  the  irrigation 
was  pitifully  inadequate.  Powerplant  ca- 
pacity was  very  small.  There  was  no  com- 
prehensive program  to  give  the  West  access 
to  its  water  resources.  That  was  the  Repub- 
lican way  with  the  West. 

The  people  of  the  West  cried  out  for  a 
change — and  finally,  at  long  last,  there  came 
a  change.  The  birthright  of  the  West  was 
finally  restored  to  the  people.  It  was  restored 
by  the  Democratic  Party  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  long,  costly  job  of  rebuilding  after  the 
ruinous  Republican  years  was  begun  with 
hope  and  vigor.  Conservation  of  the  forests 
and  grazing  land,  control  of  soil  erosion, 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other 
sound  measures  were  put  into  effect. 

Development  of  the  river  basins  was  be- 
gun, with  full  attention  to  hydroelectric 
power  and  flood  control. 

Today,  after  4  Democratic  administra- 
tions, there  are  some  60  reclamation  projects 
completed  or  under  way  in  the  West.    When 


these  projects  are  finished  they  will  provide 
water  for  over  10  million  acres,  and  will 
produce  over  5  million  kilowatts  of  power. 

That's  the  record  the  Democratic  Party 
has  made. 

This  record  on  western  reclamation,  the 
record  of  pledges  made  and  kept,  is  one  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  proud  of — and  Fm 
proud  of  that  record,  too. 

As  President,  I  shall  never  cease  to  fight 
for  the  public  power  and  reclamation  policies 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

This  is  the  time  of  year,  every  4  years, 
when  there  are  a  lot  of  guessing  games  going 
on — guessing  where  some  people  stand.  You 
have  to  guess,  because  some  people  won't 
come  out  in  the  open  and  tell  you  where  they 
really  stand. 

Well,  you  don't  have  to  do  any  guessing  to 
know  where  the  Democratic  Party  has  stood 
for  16  years  on  public  power  and  reclama- 
tion— and  where  it  stands  today.  And  you 
don't  have  to  translate  any  double  talk  to 
know  where  I  have  always  stood — and  where 
I  stand  today. 

I  stand,  and  the  Democratic  Party  stands, 
for  rapid  and  uninterrupted  development  of 
the  land  and  the  forest  and  the  water  and  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  West,  in  the  interest 
of  the  people.  I  stand,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  stands,  for  building  a  strong  western 
economy,  based  on  full  use  of  our  natural 
resources  and  healthy  development  of  indus- 
try.   I  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 

But  where  does  the  Republican  Party 
stand?    Where  do  its  candidates  stand? 

The  record  is  clear  enough  for  all  of  you 
to  see. 

In  the  first  place,  we  all  know  that  low-cost 
electric  power  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  West.  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  brought  about  the  establishment  of  a 
great  aluminum  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

A   continuing   increase   in   hydroelectric 
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power  could  bring  other  great  industries  to 
the  West. 

One  of  these  is  phosphate  production. 
The  West  has  enormous  deposits  of  phos- 
phate. Yet  western  farmers  have  to  buy 
their  phosphate  fertilizer  from  processing 
plants  2,000  miles  away — and  they  have  to 
pay  the  heavy  cost  of  the  long  haul  to  the 
West.  This  comes  to  as  much  as  $60  a  ton 
more  than  the  farmers  in  the  East  have  to 
pay.  You  have  that  prospect  planned  under 
any  one  of  these  great  projects  we  are  trying 
to  build  in  the  West. 

It  takes  no  great  vision  to  see  that  phos- 
phate fertilizer  production  is  a  natural  in- 
dustrial development  for  the  West.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  constant  supply  of  low-cost 
electric  power. 

Then  what  stands  in  the  way  of  more 
hydroelectric  power  for  the  West?  The 
answer  is:  Republican  policy. 

For  the  last  2  years,  that  Republican  8oth 
Congress,  listening  obediently  to  the  voice  of 
its  masters,  has  sabotaged  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  West. 

And  I  want  you  to  get  this! 

In  1947,  at  the  first  session  of  the  8oth 
Congress,  I  requested  an  appropriation  of 
$160,000,000  as  the  minimum  necessary  for 
the  work  of  reclamation  to  continue  on  an 
economical  basis.  Here  was  the  first  test  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Republican  leadership 
toward  the  West  in  14  years.  The  Republi- 
can-dominated House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee sliced  nearly  $90,000,000  of?  my 
request. 

When  that  happened  a  great  storm  of  pro- 
test arose  over  all  the  West.  You  made  your- 
selves heard  so  loudly  in  Washington  that 
you  startled  the  Republican  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

"The  West,"  he  cried,  "is  squealing  like  a 
stuck  pig." 

There  you  have  the  Republican  attitude 
toward  the  West  summed  up  in  a  single 


phrase.  "The  West  is  squealing  like  a  stuck 
pig."  He  squeals  every  time  he  has  to  make 
an  appropriation  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Republicans  are  ready  to  lead  you  to  the 
slaughter,  and  they  resent  it  if  you  protest. 

This  public  pressure  from  the  West  even- 
tually forced  the  reluctant  8oth  Congress  to 
appropriate  $104,000,000.  But  this  sum  was 
still  more  than  $50,000,000  short  of  the 
amount  needed  to  keep  the  work  of  reclama- 
tion going  forward  continuously. 

Before  the  year  ended,  work  on  power  and 
reclamation  projects  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
and  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  on 
David  Dam  on  the  Lower  Colorado,  and  on 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  had  to 
be  sharply  curtailed.  On  some  big  jobs  work 
had  to  stop. 

At  last,  continued  public  pressure  from 
the  West — and  constant  pounding  from 
me — compelled  the  Republican  Congress  to 
appropriate  a  supplemental  amount  in  order 
to  continue  operations  on  these  projects. 
They  did  it  very  reluctantly. 

That  is  the  Republican  way,  the  way  by 
which  the  West  would  soon  be  "economized" 
once  again  into  stagnation. 

This  year,  to  step  up  the  construction  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  all  the 
West — I  requested  an  appropriation  of  al- 
most $285,000,000  for  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram. That  was  the  largest  reclamation 
request  in  our  history.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  these  are  self-liquidating  projects, 
they  aren't  giving  you  anything,  they  are 
merely  advancing  the  money  so  that  you  can 
develop  the  country  and  pay  it  back. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  realized 
that  in  this  election  year,  it  had  better  pay 
some  attention  to  the  West.  It  finally  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  $40,000,000  less 
than  was  needed  to  do  the  work.  Even  this 
appropriation  was  not  aimed  to  benefit  the 
people  so  much  as  to  benefit  the  power 
interests. 
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While  the  Republican  8oth  Congress  was 
considering  this  appropriation  bill,  highly 
paid  lobbyists  of  the  power  interests  poured 
into  Washington.  The  influence  of  these 
agents  of  big  business  was  plainly  marked  in 
the  bill  that  passed  the  Congress. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  wrote  into 
that  bill  some  clauses  that  strike  a  dangerous 
blow  at  people  in  the  West. 

Some  of  these  clauses  prohibit  or  slow 
down  construction  of  new  transmission  lines 
and  the  extension  of  existing  lines.  You  had 
better  think  that  one  over. 

Ask  yourselves  a  question:  Who  benefits 
from  the  building  of  dams  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  also  build  transmission  lines 
to  carry  the  power  from  the  dams  to  the  peo- 
ple ?  Who  benefits  ?  The  private  power  in- 
terests benefit,  of  course — ^at  your  expense! 
These  interests,  for  years,  have  sought  to 
force  the  Government  to  sell  them  low-cost 
Federal  power  in  bulk  at  the  dam — ^power 
which  they  could  then  sell  to  the  people  on 
their  own  terms. 

The  measures  passed  by  the  Republican 
8oth  Congress  will  result  in  bigger  profits  for 
the  private  power  companies,  and  higher 
living  costs  for  the  people.  Unless  different 
action  is  taken  in  the  next  year,  these  meas- 
ures will  deprive  consumers  of  cheaper 
power. 

They  will  deprive  the  Government  of 
power  revenues  from  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution— revenues  which  should  be  used 
to  repay  the  costs  of  these  power  and  recla- 
mation projects. 

This  is  a  heavy  and  damaging  blow  to  the 
development  of  the  West. 

You  have  been  crudely  and  wickedly 
cheated  by  the  power  lobby  in  Washington, 
operating  through  the  Republican  Both  Con- 
gress. The  facts  are  plain.  The  private 
power  monopoly,  in  the  last  2  years  of  Re- 
publican congressional  reaction,  has  fought 


the  people.  It  has  won  a  battle  that  threatens 
to  cost  the  people  of  the  West  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  years  ahead. 

The  record  is  clear.  Under  the  Demo- 
crats, you  will  get  imagination,  initiative,  and 
progress.  Under  the  Republicans  you  get 
strangulation. 

You  have  a  clear-cut  choice  in  the  election 
on  November  the  2d. 

The  Republican  Party  has  shown  in  the 
Congress  of  the  past  2  years  that  the  leopard 
does  not  change  his  spots.  It  is  still  the 
party  of  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover.  It 
is  still  the  party  that  gave  you  the  phony 
Coolidge  boom  and  the  Hoover  depression. 

It  is  still  the  party  whose  money  at  election 
time  comes  from  Wall  Street.  It  is  still  the 
party  which  passes  bills  at  the  dictation  of 
lobbies,  and  sacrifices  the  interests  of  the 
people  for  the  profits  of  big  business. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the 
people.  We  are  fighting  with  all  our 
strength  to  prevent  the  gluttons  of  privilege 
from  swallowing  up  the  country.  We  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  West,  because  it  is 
the  battle  of  all  the  country.  We  are  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  the  farmer  and  the  worker 
and  the  small  businessman,  because  that  is 
the  battle  of  all  the  people. 

Your  Government  is  now  planning  the 
most  ambitious  irrigation  development  in  all 
our  history.  The  goal  of  our  program  is  to 
bring  every  possible  western  acre  under  irri- 
gation and  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  hydroelectric  resources  of  this  great 
region. 

Now,  Fm  going  to  fight  for  this  program 
with  all  IVe  got.   Now,  can  I  count  on  you? 

You  have  the  decision  to  make. 

A  vote  for  the  Republicans  stops  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  vote  for  the  Democrats  is  a  vote  for  a 
glorious  West  with  wealth  and  security  for 
our  people. 
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On  election  day,  the  plain  people  of  the 
country  need  to  roll  up  a  wide  tide  of  votes 
that  will  sweep  the  forces  of  fear  and  reaction 
out  of  the  Government,  and  open  the  gates 
again  for  hope  and  progress.  We  must  go 
forward  together,  toward  the  fulfillment  of 


our  American  destiny — ^the  use  of  all  our 
resources  for  all  our  people. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:03  p.m.  in  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle.  In  his  opening  words  he  re- 
ferred to  Herbert  B.  Maw,  Governor  of  Utah,  and 
George  A.  Smith,  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


202    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Nevada 
and  California.    September  22,  1948 


[i.]     Sparks,  Nevada  (In  the  public  park, 
9:15  a.m.) 

Senator  McCarran,  Vail  Pittman,  Mr, 
Mayor: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  today.  I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  a 
happier,  more  smiling  crowd — and  I'll  tell 
you  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  them  on  this  trip  and 
on  others. 

I  think  that  Nevada,  from  the  looks  of  this 
turnout,  must  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
issues  of  the  day.  I'm  sure  they  are,  because 
those  vital  issues  affect  you  as  much  as  any 
other  one  of  the  Western  States. 

I'm  interested  in  reclamation,  conserva- 
tion, and  power,  the  fundamental  principles 
which  will  make  the  western  country  come 
into  its  own. 

Last  night  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  spent  a 
half  hour  explaining  just  exacdy  where  I 
stand  on  those  subjects  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Now,  it's  an  interesting  thing  that  the  line 
drawn  between  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  that  one  drawn — that  line 
that  separates  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party — and 
it's  just  as  plain  for  you  to  see  as  is  possible, 
as  if  it  were  drawn  right  down  here  on  this 
bench. 


The  Democrats  stand  for  the  people.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  always  been  the  party 
that's  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  It's  been  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  take  care  of  the  special 
interests.  They  are  the  special  interest  party. 
They  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  ruling 
class  that  gets  the  benefit  of  nearly  everything 
in  the  country,  and  that  a  litde  of  it  will 
trickle  down  to  the  farmer  and  the  small 
merchants  and  the  workingman.  That's  not 
the  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  says  that  the 
people  are  the  Government.  And  you  are 
the  Government  when  you  exercise  your 
franchise  on  election  day — that  is,  the  right 
to  vote — when  you  go  to  the  polls  and  pick 
the  candidates  who  are  going  to  represent 
you  in  your  local  offices  and  who  are  going 
to  represent  you  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  man  who  is  going  to  be 
President  for  the  next  4  years.  You  at  that 
time  are  exercising  a  privilege  that  is  the 
greatest  privilege  of  your  life.  And,  when 
you  don't  exercise  that  privilege,  you  usually 
get  into  trouble. 

Look  what  happened  to  you  in  1946  when 
most  of  you  stayed  at  home.  One-third  of 
the  voters  in  this  United  States  in  1946 
elected  this  Republican  8oth  Congress.   Look 
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what  you  got.    Look  what  they  did  to  you. 

A  little  later  on  in  the  day  I'm  going  to 
elaborate  on  that  and  tell  you  just  exactly 
how  they  did  it  and  why  they  did  it.  And 
then,  and  then  when  you  know  the  facts,  if 
you  go  to  the  polls  and  don't  send  Mr.  Baring 
to  the  Congress,  don't  elect  Democratic  offi- 
cials all  along  the  line,  then  you'll  get  just 
exactly  what  you  deserve,  as  you  did  in  1946. 

I  don't  think  you're  going  to  do  that.  I 
think  you  are  going  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day  and  I  think  you  are  going  to 
exercise  your  franchise  privilege  and  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  Government.  When 
you've  done  that,  it'll  be  your  Government,  a 
Government  that  represents  the  people  and 
works  for  the  people.  And  that's  all  I  stand 
for. 

I  stand  for  Democratic  principles,  and 
everybody  knows  where  I  stand.  You  don't 
get  any  double  talk  from  me.  I'm  either 
for  something  or  against  it,  and  you  know  it. 
You  know  what  I  stand  for.  I  hope  you  can 
find  out  what  the  other  people  stand  for 
when  the  time  comes.  I  very  much  feel  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  know  exactly 
what  they  believe. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
early  morning  appearance.  I  appreciate 
highly  the  cordiality  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  great  State  of  Nevada.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

[2.]     Reno,  Nevada  (10:50  a.m.) 

Senator  McCarran,  Governor  Pittman, 
Mr,  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  face 
this  wonderful  audience  here  in  this  great 
Nevada  city  of  Reno.  I  have  been  here  be- 
fore, and  I  have  had  some  good  times  here, 
but  I  never  got  to  stay  long  enough,  the  train 
did  not  stop  long  enough.  I  hope,  some  time 
or  other,  that  I  can  come  back  and  spend 
some  time  in  this  lovely  town  of  yours — a 


grand  place  to  be,  so  they  tell  me.  The 
Governor  and  Pat  McCarran  have  been  sell- 
ing me  the  State  ever  since  I  came  into  it 
this  morning.    I  didn't  need  much  selling. 

You  are  interested,  of  course,  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  West.  Your  interests  are 
wrapped  up  with  the  proper  development  of 
this  great  western  country.  And  if  you  are 
going  to  carry  through  on  these  develop- 
ments, you  have  got  to  make  up  your  mind 
who  is  your  friend  and  who  is  not  your 
friend.  You  have  got  to  decide  whether  you 
want  to  continue  with  a  bunch  of  people  in 
control  of  the  Government  who  want  to  turn 
the  clock  back,  or  whether  you  want  to  go 
forward  with  people  who  have  your  interest 
at  heart. 

You  have  that  choice  on  November  the  2d. 
If  you  want  to  send  another  8oth  Republican 
"do-nothing"  Congress  back  to  Washington, 
that  will  be  your  affair.  It  will  cost  you.  I 
am  asking  you  not  to  do  that. 

I  have  been  talking  about  that  Republican 
8oth  Congress  and  the  Republican  Party  all 
over  this  country,  and  I  want  to  explain  to 
you  just  how  the  Republican  Party,  through 
that  80th  Congress,  failed  to  act  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Congress  elected  in  1946 — and  elected 
by  only  a  third  of  the  voters — had  245  Re- 
publicans and  188  Democrats  in  the  House, 
and  51  Republicans  and  45  Democrats  in  the 
Senate.  Now  bear  these  figures  in  mind. 
That  meant  a  lot  of  changes  in  the  operation 
of  the  Congress.  It  put  the  Republicans  in 
as  presiding  officers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate.  It  put  Repub- 
licans in  as  chairmen  of  every  committee  in 
the  Congress — both  House  and  Senate. 
That  is  of  vital  importance.  That  is  control 
of  the  Congress.  Committees  in  Congress 
do  the  basic  work  of  the  Congress.  Prac- 
tically nothing  can  be  voted  on  by  the  House 
or  the  Senate  unless  it  is  first  approved  by 
a  committee. 
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About  the  only  thing  you  can  vote  on  in 
the  Senate — and  I  was  there  for  10  years — 
without  a  committee's  approval  is  a  motion 
to  adjourn.  The  chairmen  control  all  the 
committees  and  have  the  whip  hand  as  to 
what  subjects  the  committees  can  take  up. 

In  the  8oth  Congress  the  chairmen  were 
the  Republicans  who  have  been  in  Congress 
for  the  longest  period  of  time.  They  are  a 
bunch  of  old  mossbacks.  They  are  living 
back  in  1890,  and  they  tried  to  make  that 
Congress  act  like  1890 — and  I  think  they 
succeeded  pretty  well. 

These  chairmen,  together  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
decide  what  Congress  shall  do. 

Now,  I  can't  tell  Congress  what  to  do.  I 
can  only  point  out  to  the  Congress  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

For  example,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  do 
something  about  inflation.  I  set  out  specific 
plans  to  control  high  prices.  Democratic 
Congressmen  introduced  specific  bills  to 
accomplish  what  I  had  in  mind,  but  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  handles  such  things 
would  not  even  let  the  committee  vote  on  the 
bill  which  I  urged. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  happened  on  hous- 
ing. The  committee  chairmen  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
acted  together  to  prevent  the  whole  House 
of  Representatives  from  voting  on  the  hous- 
ing bill  which  I  wanted,  and  which  they 
admitted  most  of  the  Representatives  would 
have  voted  for. 

There  is  a  funny  thing  in  connection  with 
that  housing  bill.  That  bill  was  introduced 
way  back  about  4^/^  years  ago  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  called  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft 
bill.  That  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  it  died 
in  the  House.  Then  the  bill  was  reintro- 
duced in  1947  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
introduced  as  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
bill — a  little  change  in  the  way  the  names 


were  set  up,  you  see. 

Mr.  Taft  was  the  leading  man  on  that  bill. 
That  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  I  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  himself, 
requesting  that  the  House  be  allowed  to  vote 
on  that  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill. 

The  chairman  of  that  committee  roosted 
on  that  bill  and  would  not  let  it  come  out  of 
committee — would  not  even  let  the  commit- 
tee vote  on  it.  The  committee  did  finally 
vote  on  it — two  forward-looking  Republicans 
voted  with  the  Democrats  and  the  bill  was 
reported  out;  but  it  couldn't  pass  the  House 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  kept  that  bill  from 
coming  out.  When  it  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion,  Mr.  Taft  ran  out  on  his  own 
Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill.  He  joined  with 
the  reactionaries  and  kept  that  bill  from 
being  acted  upon.  I  think  he  is  going  to  rue 
the  day  he  did  that,  too. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  talk 
about  the  Republican  Party  and  Congress. 
I  mean  men  who  control  the  Republican 
Party  and  Congress.  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  good  individual  Re- 
publicans who  are  willing  to  look  forward 
and  vote  with  the  Democrats  on  fundamental 
issues.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  are  living  back  in  1890.  I  want  you 
to  bear  that  in  mind  when  you  go  to  the  polls. 

If  the  people  in  this  country  elect  a  Re- 
publican President  and  Vice  President  as  well 
as  a  Republican  Congress,  they  will  have  the 
same  committee  chairmen  back  in  the  same 
jobs  in  Congress  and  doing  the  same  things 
that  they  are  doing  now.  There  won't  be 
any  change  in  the  complexion  of  that  Con- 
gress, if  you  send  Republicans  back  as  a 
majority  in  Congress. 

A  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket  this  year 
will  not  give  you  any  change  in  that  respect. 
You  will  still  have  that  sort  of  a  "do-noth- 
ing," backward-looking  Congress.    It  will 
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give  you  the  same  kind  of  Congress  as  the 
8oth  Congress  was.  It  will  give  you  more 
of  the  Wolcotts  and  Tabers,  Aliens  and  Mar- 
tins— those  men  w^ho  roost  on  progressive 
legislation  that  should  have  been  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

If  any  body  in  this  campaign  wants  a 
change,  I  am  the  one  who  wants  that  change. 
I  want  a  change  from  a  Republican  to  a 
Democratic  Congress.  I  want  a  Congress  to 
vote  along  with  me — to  vote  for  the  people. 
I  want  you  to  send  to  Congress  Congress- 
men that  I  can  work  with.  I  want  you  to 
vote  for  Congressman  Baring  from  this  dis- 
trict. He  knows  his  way  around  Wash- 
ington. He  was  in  Washington — he  was 
with  one  of  your  great  Senators,  a  brother 
of  your  Governor,  Senator  Key  Pittman;  and 
he  knows  what  to  do  when  he  gets  there. 

Don't  send  a  bunch  of  reactionaries  back 
there! 

Your  industrial  and  economic  progress 
will  be  furthered  if  you  have  a  progressive, 
forward-looking  Democratic  administration 
in  the  White  House  and  in  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
I  think  the  people  out  here  with  the  farmers 
and  the  workingmen  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  and  find  out  just  exactly  where  their  in- 
terests are.  Their  interests  are  not  with  the 
reactionaries  and  the  special  interests.  The 
interests  of  the  people  are  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  I  am  urging  you  to  exercise 
your  God-given  franchise  on  the  2d  day  of 
November,  and  give  me  a  Congress  that 
I  can  work  with.  I  know  that  is  exacdy 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 

[3.]  Truckee,  California  (Rear  platform, 
12:14  P'J^O 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  am  certainly  happy  to  be  back  in  Cali- 
fornia again,  and  I  am  going  to  spend  all  day 


today  and  most  of  tomorrow — and  all  of 
tomorrow — in  the  State  and  discuss  with 
you  very  frankly  the  issues  with  which  you 
are  now  faced. 

When  I  get  to  work,  you  will  know  all 
about  what  the  controversy  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  really  means. 

I  am  glad  that  so  many  people  at  this  place 
deemed  it  advisable  to  come  out  and  take  a 
look  at  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 


[4.]     RosEviLLE,    California    (Rear    plat- 
form, 3 :35  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  citizens  of  this  great  city 
in  California: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  this  after- 
noon. I  had  not  expected  to  do  that.  They 
told  me  that  the  train  would  not  stop  here, 
in  the  beginning,  but  it  seems  that  you  had 
enough  influence  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  to  get  it  stopped. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  very 
highly  of  your  Mayor,  and  I  think  you  ought 
to  elect  him  to  the  State  Senate,  if  that  is 
what  he  wants  to  do — although  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  for  a  Mayor. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  valley. 
Last  night  from  Salt  Lake  City  I  outlined 
some  principles  on  public  power  and  public 
power  transmission  lines,  and  those  policies 
are  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
have  been  ever  since  the  Democratic  Party 
took  control  of  the  Government  back  in 
1932. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  develop  these 
great  valleys  in  the  country,  and  to  develop 
these  valleys  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
These  investments — they  are  not  loans,  they 
are  not  gifts — these  investments  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  water  resources  of  this  part  of  the 
world  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in 
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this  part  of  the  territory;  and  when  these 
water  resources  are  used  for  power  pur- 
poses, the  people  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain 
that  power  at  the  same  cost  that  it  comes 
from  the  dams. 

I  don't  think  anybody  ought  to  share  in 
your  investment,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  This  Republican  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress  tried  to  choke  you  to  death  in  this 
valley  by  cutting  off  appropriations  that 
would  have  provided  for  public  power  lines 
so  that  power  could  be  brought  to  these 
municipalities  who  want  to  buy  direct  from 
the  Government.  They  did  that  with 
malice  aforethought. 

You  see,  the  80th  Congress  is  a  special 
interest  Congress,  and  it  represents  the  Re- 
publican Party;  and  the  Republican  Party 
always  has  been  a  special  interest  party. 

If  you  have  your  own  best  interests  at 
heart,  on  election  day,  November  the  2d,  you 
will  make  it  a  point  to  turn  out  and  vote. 
In  1946  a  third  of  you  did  not  vote  and  you 
got  this  special  interest  controlled  Congress, 
and  you  got  just  what  you  deserved  because 
you  did  not  go  and  exercise  your  franchise. 
And  you  will  get  it  again  if  you  don't  do  it 
this  time — and  I  won't  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  you. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  you  will  bear 
that  in  mind.  The  most  important  thing  in 
this  country  is  the  free  ballot.  You  are  the 
Government.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  the  Government,  but  when  you 
don't  exercise  the  privilege  you  have  as  a 
citizen,  and  if  you  get  bad  government,  then 
you  haven't  anybody  else  to  blame  for  it. 

So  don't  forget  that  on  November  the  2d, 
if  you  believe  that  the  paramount  issue  in 
this  campaign  is  the  special  interests  against 
the  people,  you  will  go  and  vote  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  and  save  the  country. 

That  is  what  I  hope  you  will  do.  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  this  crusade  to  keep  the 
country  from  going  to  the  dogs. 


[5.]     Sacramento,  California  (Rear  plat- 
form, 4:17  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  astonished.  This 
crowd's  bigger  than  the  crowd  was  when  I 
was  here  on  my  nonpolitical  trip.  You're 
very  cordial  and  I  appreciate  immensely  the 
hospitality  which  has  been  shown  to  me  in 
California  today,  and  this,  this  makes  me 
feel — well,  it's  right  here.  I  can't  express  it 
to  you  as  it  should  be  done. 

I'm  happy  to  be  here  because  there  are  a 
few  things  I  would  like  to  tell  you.  You 
remember  I  talked  here  in  June  and  I  didn't 
want  to  talk  politics  at  that  time  because  I 
was  out  to  let  you  know  something  about 
your  Government  and  how  it  ran,  and  let 
you  see  the  President  and  what  he  looked 
like.    I'm  making  a  political  trip  now. 

I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about  some  prac- 
tical politics.  Practical  politics  is  govern- 
ment. Government  starts  from  the  grass 
roots.  Government  starts  when  you  vote, 
and  whenever  a  man  is  a  politician  and  he 
honestly  carries  that  designation,  it  means 
that  he  is  interested  in  government.  Usually, 
after  he  dies,  they  call  him  a  statesman. 

As  I  traveled  across  the  country  I  have 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
the  simple  democratic  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers which  constitute  the  secret  of  growth 
and  prosperity  in  this  great  country.  But  it's 
a  strange  thing  that  some  of  these  simple,  old 
principles  which  are  the  secret  of  our  growth 
and  prosperity  are  under  attack  today. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  discussing 
issues  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  you 
people  here  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Take  the  basic  principle  of  small  business 
and  the  public  distribution  of  publicly  pro- 
duced power.  These  principles  are  being 
attacked  by  monopolies,  monopolistic  public 
utilities,  and  by  special  interests,  just  as  they 
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always  have  been  the  special  interests. 

You  know,  there  are  a  class  of  people  who 
believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  strata  of 
people  at  the  top  who  milk  all  the  cream, 
and  whatever  drops  through  to  the  bottom 
of  the  separator  ought  to  go  to  the  little  man. 

The  Democratic  Party  doesn't  believe  that. 
The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fair  distribution  of  all  the 
wealth  so  that  the  farmer,  the  laboringman, 
and  the  small  businessman — so  that  the 
everyday  citizen  such  as  you  and  me  can 
have  a  fair  share  in  the  proper  way.  That's 
what  I'm  fighting  for  right  now. 

I'm  calling  this  trip  a  crusade.  It's  a 
crusade  of  the  people  against  the  special 
interests,  and  if  you  back  me  up  we're  going 
to  win  that  crusade. 

Sacramento  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  by  the  people  against 
monopoly  which  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
It  was  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  California 
to  remove  the  stranglehold  grasp  of  a  rail- 
road monopoly.  That  was  the  fight  which 
Frank  Norris  dramatized  in  his  famous  book, 
"The  Octopus."  You  all  remember  that.  I 
suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  citizens  here  who 
indulged  in  that  fight,  and  it  was  a  good  one. 

We  are  in  the  same  kind  of  a  fight  today. 
The  effort  of  your  Federal  Government  to 
keep  the  resources  and  the  development  of 
America  free  from  the  grasp  of  monopoly 
are  being  attacked  now  as  radical  and  un- 
American.  It  is  the  same  false  charge  which 
was  leveled  against  your  fathers  when  they 
fought  the  railroad  monopoly. 

These  attacks  have  increased  and  have 
become  far  more  dangerous  since  the  Repub- 
licans gained  control  of  the  Congress  by 
default  in  1946,  and  it  did  get  in  by  default 
because  two-thirds  of  you  didn't  vote.  The 
special  interests  and  the  monopolies  know 
that  they  have  a  friend  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party.  The  Republican 
Party  always  was  for  special  interests,  and  it 


hasn't  changed  a  bit.  They  know  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Washing- 
ton will  listen  to  them  and  do  their  chores. 

The  big  business  interests  will  stop  at 
nothing — no  personal  slander,  no  distortion 
of  the  truth — to  accomplish  their  aims. 

I  believe  this  is  the  real  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign: whether  the  country  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  Government  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  under  Democratic  leadership 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  succumb  to  Govern- 
ment for  the  few,  under  the  Republican 
special  privilege  leadership. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  fight  be- 
tween special  interests  and  those  who  are 
defending  the  welfare  of  the  people  concerns 
the  distribution  of  public  power  produced  by 
public  funds.  This  issue  is  a  real  one  right 
now  right  here  in  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. Here  the  Federal  Government  is 
investing — investing,  not  spending  or  lend- 
ing— it's  making  an  investment,  which  will 
be  returned  to  the  taxpayers,  of  about  $20 
million  a  year  in  reclamation  and  power 
projects.  We're  making  this  investment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Central 
Valley,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  specu- 
lators and  monopolists. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  slashed  at 
this  Federal  investment.  It  tried  to  cut  the 
1948  appropriations  for  reclamation  projects 
more  than  half.  The  Republican  leadership 
in  the  Congress  didn't  believe  in  rapid  prog- 
ress and  growth  by  the  Central  Valley  of 
California. 

However,  as  soon  as  some  of  the  construc- 
tion work  was  stopped  by  this  cut  in  appro- 
priations, the  Republican  Congress  got 
frightened  by  your  protests  and  finally  ap- 
propriated what  I  had  asked  for. 

The  Congress  did  not,  however,  provide 
the  money  to  build  the  transmission  lines  so 
that  the  electric  power  generated  at  these 
reclamation  projects  could  be  distributed  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  people. 
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Time  and  again  I  asked  the  Republican 
80th  "do-nothing"  Congress  for  money  to 
build  public  transmission  lines.  But  the 
power  monopoly  wanted  to  get  its  hands  on 
the  distribution  of  this  Government  power. 
They  are  always  out  to  do  that  if  they  get 
a  chance. 

The  power  monopoly  wants  to  own  the 
transmission  lines  which  carry  the  power 
from  Government  dams  to  the  users — rural 
cooperatives,  industries,  and  towns.  The 
monopoly  wants  the  transmission  lines  so 
that  it  can  charge  what  it  likes  for  the  power. 
The  power  companies  want  to  take  their  cut 
out  of  the  investment  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  Republican  Congress  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  power  monopoly  and  refused 
to  provide  the  money  for  public  transmission 
lines.  That  not  only  affects  the  Central  Val- 
ley of  California;  it  affects  the  great  North- 
west, the  Bonneville  Dam,  and  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  It  affects  the  Southwest  and 
affects  the  dam  in  Dennison  and  the  dam 
in  northeast  Oklahoma.  It  affects  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  It's  a  nationwide 
pressure.  They  did  it  with  malice  afore- 
thought. 

I  know  that  the  farmers  and  the  business- 
men and  all  the  residents  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley feel  the  power  shortage.  You  can  blame 
the  so-called  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
who  are  obedient  servants  of  big  business. 

The  policy  of  my  administration  is  to  see 
that  power  developed  on  great  reclamation 
projects  is  delivered  to  the  people  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost,  regardless  of  what  the  power 
monopolies  want.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  look 
at  what  the  real  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  done  in  an  attempt  to  frustrate 
your  growth.  Then  sit  down  and  think 
what  these  same  interests  will  do  if  they  get 
complete  control  of  the  Government. 

Suppose  you  hadn't  had  anybody  in  the 
White  House  fighting  for  your  interests. 


What  do  you  reckon  these  birds  would  have 
done  with  the  public  power  and  the  public 
interests  of  this  Government? 

I  know  what  they  would  have  done.  They 
would  have  taken  it  all  and  it  would  have 
sent  us  back  to  1890  or  further.  They  want 
to  turn  the  clock  back.  I  want  it  to  go  for- 
ward. I  believe  this  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  Government,  and  a 
fundamental  reason  for  prosperity  in 
America. 

I  intend  to  fight  on  this  line  no  matter 
what  the  monopolists  and  their  congressional 
henchmen  may  do  about  it. 

You  know  where  I  stand.  I  would  like 
you  to  try  to  find  out  where  the  opposition 
stands.  You'll  get  a  lot  of  double  talk  if 
they  ever  tell  you  anything.  I  don't  think 
the  people  of  California  will  be  fooled  when 
big  business  goes  around  saying  the  effort 
to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  plain  people 
is  radical  and  un-American. 

Well,  the  decision  is  up  to  you  as  to  what 
you  want.  You  can  make  that  decision  on 
the  2d  of  November.  If  you  stay  at  home 
like  you  did  before,  I  won't  feel  a  bit  sorry 
for  you  if  you  get  another  80th  Congress 
which  will  do  you  double  dirt. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  now  is  to  be  sure 
you  are  registered  and  on  the  books,  and  on 
the  2d  of  November,  walk  into  that  polling 
place  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight, 
and  you  won't  have  any  trouble  along  the 
lines  I  am  talking  to  you  about. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[6.]     San    Francisco,    California    (City 
Hall,  7:50  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr,  Mayor,  distinguished 
guests: 

I  appreciate  most  highly  the  hearty  wel- 
come which  you  have  extended  to  me  to- 
night. I  have  been  here  on  several  occasions 
and  you  always  have  been  cordial  and  good 
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to  me;  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  was  here  when 
the  United  Nations  Charter  was  finally 
signed  and  delivered.  I  talked  to  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  at  that  time  on  that 
subject.  I  am  proud  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  afforded  me  as  President  of  the 
United  States  on  that  occasion  to  take  part 
in  the  birth  of  the  organization  which,  I 
am  confident,  will  one  day  bring  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  to  the  world. 

I  have  heard  from  time  to  time  comments 
by  well-meaning  but  misinformed  Ameri- 
cans that  the  United  Nations  is  not  working. 
I  think  I  can  understand  their  concern.  All 
of  us  have  been  disappointed  in  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  world  is  settling  down 
after  World  War  II.  However,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  our  progress  toward  peace  is 
much  faster  than  it  would  have  been  without 
the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  recall  for  you  briefly  just  what  it 
was  we  had  in  mind  when  we  set  up  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  was 
established  for  three  basic  purposes.  The 
first  was  to  prevent  future  wars  by  creating 
a  kind  of  economic  condition  throughout  the 
world  which  is  necessary  for  peace.  The 
second  purpose  was  to  provide  the  kind  of 
organization  which  would  help  countries 
settle  their  differences  peacefully  without 
shooting  each  other.  The  third  purpose  was 
to  provide  an  organization  by  which  the 
peace-loving  countries  could  act  collectively 
against  threats  to  peace  by  an  aggressive 
country. 

Now  that  you  have  in  mind  the  reasons 
why  the  United  Nations  was  set  up,  let  us 
look  at  the  record  of  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the 
United  Nations  has  proved  its  worth.  It 
has  been  meeting  all  three  purposes.  I  think 
we  can  hope  for  peace  in  the  future. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  less  than 
a  year  old,  the  Security  Council  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  Soviet  troops  invading 


the  small  and  weak  country  of  Iran  located 
south  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East. 
Action  by  the  Security  Council  helped  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Government  to  pull  its 
troops  out  of  Iran.  Iran  remained  an  in- 
dependent country. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions protected  the  independence  of  two 
other  small  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
when  it  persuaded  the  British  and  French 
Governments  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Greece  is  still  another  small  nation  whose 
independence  has  been  maintained  with  the 
aid  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  taken  action  against  Greece's  north- 
ern neighbors.  Among  other  things  it  has 
sent  a  commission  to  Greece  whose  job  it  is 
to  patrol  and  to  make  sure  that  Greece's 
neighbors  do  not  invade  that  country  again. 

The  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions secured  a  truce  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians.  A  United 
Nations  committee  brought  about  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians 
on  a  set  of  principles  w^hich  are  being  used 
as  a  guide  for  the  creation  of  a  United  States 
of  Indonesia.  This  act  alone  involved  the 
peace  and  security  of  almost  60  million  peo- 
ple. The  two  new  countries  of  India  and 
Pakistan  brought  their  dispute  over  Kashmir 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
has  not  yet  ended  the  dispute,  but  it  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  violence  from  breaking 
out  into  open  war. 

I  have  described  only  a  few  of  the  actions 
which  the  United  Nations  has  taken  since 
it  was  founded,  but  I  am  sure  that  those  I 
have  mentioned  are  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  are  helping  maintain  peace  in  the 
world. 

There  are  many  other  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  besides  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council.    There  is  the 
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International  Refugee  Organization  which  is 
taking  care  of  refugees  in  displaced  persons 
camps  in  Europe.  There  is  the  International 
Trade  Organization,  which  is  working  to 
increase  the  flow  of  trade  among  all  coun- 
tries. And  there  are  still  other  organiza- 
tions, like  these  two,  connected  with  the 
United  Nations  which  are  successfully  work- 
ing to  improve  the  welfare  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Of  course,  looking  back  over  the  first  3 
years  of  the  United  Nations,  to  ignore  the 
problems  which  the  Soviet  tactics  have 
caused  would  be  foolish.  I  have  never,  for 
one  moment,  since  I  became  President  under- 
estimated the  multitude  of  the  problems 
which  the  Soviet  Union  could  cause  if  that 
country  were  unwilling  to  join  with  other 
nations  in  working  for  peace. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  so  firmly  convinced 
that  all  the  plain  people  in  the  world  want 
peace,  that  I  have  never  regarded  the  Soviet 
Union's  present  policies  as  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  peace. 

Twice  in  one  generation  the  United  States 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  countries 
of  the  world  to  peace.  After  World  War  I 
we  shirked  our  responsibilities.  World 
War  II  taught  us  a  lesson. 

All  of  our  efforts  for  peace — the  European 
recovery  program,  aid  to  China,  and  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  support  for  the  western  Euro- 
pean Union,  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Pacts — all  these  are  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations,  and  are  in 
support  of  its  aims. 

We  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  for  I  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  have  confidence  in  the  United 
Nations  that  eventually  it  will  be  a  grand 
success  and  will  continue  to  work. 

The  Security  Council  now,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  are  meeting  in  Paris.  They 
have  some  grave   questions   before   them. 


General  Marshall  and  his  staff  and  our  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  are  in  Paris  now 
representing  this  great  country  in  its  sincere 
effort  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
under  this  administration  to  keep  foreign 
policy  out  of  politics;  that  is,  politics  within 
the  United  States.  It  is  necessary  for  us  as 
a  nation  to  go  to  the  water's  edge  with  a 
solid  front.  We  must  go  there  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government  ever  since  I  have  been  Presi- 
dent to  see  to  it  that  that  policy  is  pursued, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  just  that. 

It  is  necessary  for  us,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  get  out  and  have 
a  scramble  for  the  Presidency.  We  are  hav- 
ing that  right  now.  I  am  going  around  all 
over  the  country,  facing  such  wonderful 
people  as  you,  to  tell  you  exactly  what  the 
domestic  issues  are  in  this  campaign,  and  try 
to  convince  you  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  the  party  of  the  common  people,  and  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of  special 
interests  as  it  always  has  been.  It  can  be 
conclusively  proven,  if  you  study  the  various 
instances  which  I  have  cited  since  this  cam- 
paign started. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  start  out  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  Labor  Day  and  I  discussed  there 
the  tactics  of  this  Republican  8oth  "do-noth- 
ing" Congress  towards  labor.  I  told  the 
laboringmen  exactly  where  they  stood,  and 
where  they  would  stand  if  by  any  mischance 
the  Republicans  got  complete  control  of  the 
Government. 

And  I  went  to  Des  Moines  and  I  discussed 
the  farm  problems  with  the  citizens  of  Des 
Moines,  and  I  told  the  farmers  just  exactly 
what  this  8oth  Congress  had  done  to  them, 
and  what  they  intended  to  do  to  them  if  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  control  the  whole 
Government. 

Just  yesterday,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  I 
set  out  to  this  part  of  the  world  just  exacdy 
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what  that  Republican  Congress  had  tried  to 
do  to  the  people  of  the  West.  You  ought  to 
study  that  situation.  It  is  your  interest  that 
is  at  stake.  It  is  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country  that  are  at  stake.  It  means  that  if 
you  get  Republican  control  of  this  Govern- 
ment, you  might  just  as  well  turn  it  over  to 
the  special  interests,  and  we  will  start  on  a 
boom  and  bust  cycle,  just  like  we  did  in  1920. 
We  will  end  up  with  a  crash  which  in  the 
long  run  will  do  nobody  any  good  but  the 
Communists. 

The  situation  is  a  grave  one,  and  I  am 
asking  you  to  face  it  and  face  it  realistically. 
Think  of  your  own  interests  when  you  go  to 
the  polls  on  the  2d  of  November.  You  will 
not  only  vote  for  me  but  you  should  vote  for 
yourselves.  Vote  for  your  own  interests. 
Vote  for  the  interests  of  the  laboringman — 
vote  for  the  interests  of  the  farmer — ^vote  for 
the  interests  of  the  white-collar  worker — ^vote 


for  the  interests  of  the  little  businessman — 
vote  for  the  interests  of  California — ^vote  for 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
you  can't  help  but  elect  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress with  a  Democratic  President. 

I  could  stand  here  all  evening  and  go  over 
all  the  fundamental  issues  of  this  campaign 
and  point  out  to  you  just  where  your  interests 
lie,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  you  will  do.  If 
you  will  listen  to  me  and  read  each  time  you 
get  a  chance — ^if  you  will  read  my  speeches 
in  toto,  not  some  times  as  they  are  reported — 
but  in  toto  as  they  are  said,  I  don't  think  you 
can  do  anything  else  but  on  November  the  2d 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September  22 
the  President  referred  to  Pat  McCarran,  Senator  from 
Nevada,  Vail  Pittman,  Governor  of  Nevada,  Vern 
Hursh,  Mayor  of  Sparks,  Walter  S.  Baring,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Representative  at  Large  from 
Nevada,  Francis  R.  Smith,  Mayor  of  Reno,  Harold  T. 
Johnson,  Mayor  of  Roseville,  and  Dewey  Mead, 
Acting  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 


203    Address  at  Lakeside  Park,  Oakland,  California. 
September  22,  1948 


Mr,  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentleman  and 
fellow  Democrats: 

I  have  looked  forward  for  a  long  time  to 
this  visit.  I've  always  wanted  to  stop  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  Oakland  and  I  never  had 
the  opportunity  before. 

I  should  like  to  stay  here  longer,  and  I 
think  what  I  have  seen  here  was  enough  to 
make  me  want  to  do  that,  but  Fm  here  on 
business  and  not  on  pleasure. 

I  am  here  on  business  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  every  resident  in  this  great  State 
of  California. 

I  am  here  on  a  serious  mission;  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  serious,  I  propose  to  speak  to 
you  as  plainly  as  I  can. 

An  election  will  be  held  in  this  Nation  on 


November  2d,  and  the  result  of  that  election 
can  mean  everything  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  the  country. 

Stated  bluntly:  It  will  mean  victory  for  the 
people,  or  it  will  mean  a  victory  for  the 
special  interests. 

You  people  here  have  already  been  hurt  by 
the  failure  of  the  Republican  8oth  Congress 
to  do  anything  to  control  high  prices.  You 
have  already  been  hurt  by  the  failure  of  this 
same  Republican  Congress  to  take  suitable 
action  to  meet  the  housing  shortage  and  the 
crisis  in  education.  You  have  been  hurt  by 
many  other  failures  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. 

Here  in  the  Oakland  area,  you  have  a  seri- 
ous housing  shortage.   You  need  more  hous- 
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ing  at  lower  prices — prices  which  families  of 
moderate  means,  particularly  veterans,  can 
afford  to  pay. 

You  also  desperately  need  low-cost  rental 
housing  so  that  the  thousands  of  families 
living  here  in  temporary  dwellings  can  be 
taken  care  of.  If  the  Republicans  have  their 
way,  you'll  live  in  those  temporary  dwellings 
for  the  next  20  years. 

In  July  1948  I  called  the  Congress  into 
session  and  asked  it  to  pass  the  Taft-Ellen- 
der- Wagner  bill,  which  would  have  given 
us  more  housing  at  lower  prices  and  at  lower 
rents. 

The  bill  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  hous- 
ing lobby.  They've  got  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lobbies  in  Washington  that's  ever 
been  there  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
Republican  leadership  had  a  choice  to  make 
between  the  interests  of  the  housing  lobby 
and  the  interests  of  the  people. 

They  chose  to  go  along  with  the  housing 
lobby.  Even  Senator  Taft  ran  out  on  his 
own  bill — and  voted  against  it.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  that  ever  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  my  plea  to 
the  Congress  to  pass  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  Our  schools  are  badly  over- 
crowded and  our  teachers  are  underpaid. 

There  isn't  a  city  or  county  in  the  country 
that  isn't  short  of  schoolhouse  room  and 
short  of  teachers.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the 
big  cities  are  teaching  two  and  three  times 
as  many  children  as  they  can  possibly  do 
successfully.  This  same  thing  happened  to 
that  plea.  The  Republican  Congress  didn't 
do  anything  about  it. 

The  Republican  Congress  refused  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  people. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  the  fail- 
ures of  this  Republican  Congress  is  that  they 
show  so  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  special 
interests  who  dominate  the  national  Repub- 


lican Party.  Their  actions  set  a  definite,  clear 
pattern.   And  that  means  a  lot  to  your  future. 

Above  and  beyond  the  problems  that  affect 
all  our  people,  you  folks  here  have  a  vital 
interest  in  this  election,  because  it  involves 
the  question  of  what  happens  to  the  water 
supply  of  California.  That  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  Californians,  and  particularly 
to  all  those  who  are  affected  by  the  welfare  of 
the  Central  Valley-— and  I  think  all  of  Cali- 
fornia is  affected  by  the  welfare  of  that  valley. 

With  the  Sacramento  River  flowing  down 
from  the  north,  and  the  San  Joaquin  flowing 
up  from  the  south,  this  great  valley  stretches 
500  miles  from  above  Redding  to  below 
Bakersfield.  It  is  a  vast  inland  empire, 
richly  blessed  by  Nature  with  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  soil. 

Already  the  Central  Valley  has  become 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  in  the 
world.  It  has  the  richest  county  in  the 
world,  the  Central  Valley  has.  And  it  has 
millions  of  acres  still  lying  idle  with  vast 
possibilities  for  further  development. 

But  the  life  of  this  valley  depends  on  bring- 
ing water  to  the  land.  That  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  fabulous  things  that  can  be  done 
in  the  Central  Valley — ^water.  Water — ^all 
the  West  is  interested  in  water. 

The  water  resources  in  the  valley  are  lim- 
ited. Unless  they  are  used  boldly,  millions 
of  California's  fertile  acres  will  continue  to 
lie  barren.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  your 
water  is  conserved  wisely,  the  farms  and 
towns  you  have  already  built  here  are  in 
danger  of  withering  away. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  politics  in  a 
national  election?  Well,  I  think  most  of 
you  already  know. 

If  all  the  great  riches  of  the  Central  Valley 
are  to  be  put  to  use,  there  must  be  unified 
development  of  its  resources — the  water  and 
the  land — and  the  wisest  use  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  power.    This  calls  for  great 
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engineering  structures — dams,  canals,  and 
transmission  lines.  The  job  is  so  big  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  handle  it. 

I'm  glad  the  Federal  Government  can  han- 
dle it.  I  rejoice,  w^hen  I  consider  how^  the 
people  of  our  country  have  joined  their 
strength  together  to  build  our  great  reclama- 
tion projects — ^projects  so  big  they  stir  our 
imagination. 

These  reclamation  projects  are  good  for  all 
the  Nation,  not  merely  just  one  section.  The 
money  they  cost  is  invested — not  spent.  A 
lot  of  these  fellovi^s  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  they're  making  a  donation  to  you,  v^hen 
they're  making  a  reclamation  appropriation. 
It  isn't  doing  any  such  thing.  It's  an  invest- 
ment, because  that  money  goes  back  to  the 
Treasury,  eventually.  The  Government  gets 
its  money  back  and  our  national  strength 
and  resources  are  increased  at  the  same  time. 

If  wt  can  keep  to  the  present  schedule,  the 
Central  Valley  project  now  being  constructed 
will,  by  1 95 1,  bring  under  irrigation  more 
than  half  a  million  acres  of  land  now  dry, 
and  will  bring  more  water  to  another  half 
million  acres  now  being  irrigated.  The 
project  is  already  pouring  300,000  kilowatts 
of  power  into  the  lines  in  California,  and 
within  a  year  will  add  another  150,000 
kilowatts. 

These  are  big  figures,  and  they  stand  for 
big  increases  in  the  economic  strength  of 
California  and  the  Nation.  But  can  we 
do  it? 

But  big  as  this  project  is,  and  big  as  the 
Folsom  Dam  is  going  to  be,  they  are  only 
a  good  start  toward  what's  needed  in  the 
Central  Valley. 

California — and  the  whole  country — need 
the  additional  agricultural  production  we 
can  get  from  more  irrigated  land.  Cali- 
fornia— and  the  Nation — need  more  electric 
power. 

And  we  can  get  it. 

The  severe  drought  and  the  "brownout" 


of  the  past  winter  in  California  have  shown 
how  urgently  we  need  to  go  ahead  to  build 
more  dams,  more  irrigation  canals,  more 
power  capacity,  and  more  transmission  lines. 

I  have  had  the  experts  preparing  plans 
along  these  lines.  They  have  come  up  with 
plans  which  look  ahead  to  the  time  when 
all  the  water  in  the  Central  Valley  that  can 
possibly  be  controlled  will  be  put  to  use. 
These  plans  will  permit  us  eventually  to 
double  the  present  irrigated  area  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley,  and  much  more  than  double  the 
power  output  in  the  valley. 

To  my  mind,  these  plans  have  the  vision, 
the  foresight,  and  the  imagination  to  match 
the  dramatic  growth  and  promise  of  this 
great  State. 

But  it  isn't  enough  just  to  have  good  plans. 
There  must  be  will  and  determination  to  put 
the  plans  into  operation. 

You  know  the  Democratic  Party  has  that 
will  and  determination.  The  record  proves 
it.  It  was  the  Democratic  Party  that  saw  the 
possibilities  in  the  Central  Valley  project.  It 
was  the  Democratic  Party  that  put  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  behind  it. 
It  was  the  Democratic  Party  that  started  big 
reclamation  projects  all  over  the  West — in 
the  Columbia  Basin,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Colorado. 

You  can  count  on  the  Democratic  Party  to 
support  the  Central  Valley  project,  and  to  see 
it  through  to  its  conclusion.  But  you  can't 
count  on  the  Republican  leaders  to  go  ahead 
with  the  full  development  of  any  of  these 
projects  in  Central  Valley,  or  anywhere  else. 

You  know  how  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress has  delayed  construction  work  already 
started  on  this  great  project.  Apparently 
they  don't  even  want  to  finish  the  work  that's 
already  begun.  Obviously  you  can't  count 
on  them  to  go  ahead  on  the  bigger  job  that 
isn't  yet  started! 

The  reason  for  the  opposition  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  is  plain. 
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The  big  business  interests  in  the  East  who 
control  the  Repubhcan  Party  don't  believe  in 
reclamation  projects  in  the  West.  They 
don't  see  how  it  does  them  any  good  to  spend 
Federal  money  for  that  purpose,  so  they're 
against  it.  They  are  willing  for  the  projects 
to  be  constructed — 'provided  they  can  get  a 
rakeoflf  in  distributing  the  power  produced 
at  the  dams.  They  don't  want  power  from 
which  they  themselves  don't  get  profit. 

That's  what  you  can  expect  from  the  spe- 
cial interest  Republicans — fewer  and  smaller 
reclamation  projects  for  irrigation  and  power, 
with  the  power  that  is  produced  being  turned 
over  to  private  monopolies.  That  is  their 
record — that  is  their  record! 

The  8oth  Congress  showed  the  attitude  of 
the  real  rulers  of  the  Republican  Party  on 
this  question,  as  it  did  on  so  many  others. 
They  hurt  you  and  they  hurt  this  great 
Central  Valley.  They  gave  you  a  sample  of 
what  you  could  expect  if  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  were  controlled  by 
the  Republicans.  You  would  be  in  some  fix, 
if  you  hadn't  had  somebody  at  the  door  to 
fight  these  battles. 

And  they  brought  up  these  reclamation 
and  power  projects  by  way  of  the  back  door. 
They  didn't  do  it  openly  and  aboveboard. 
That  Republican  8oth  Congress  cut  the  1948 
appropriation  for  the  Central  Valley  in  half. 
Only  when  construction  actually  had  to  be 
halted  on  several  phases  of  the  project,  could 
those  Republican  leaders  be  persuaded  to 
restore  the  funds  to  prevent  further  loss  of 
time  and  money. 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  wring  from  the  re- 
luctant reactionaries  the  consent  to  carry  on 
this  great  project.  What  hope  would  there 
be  of  getting  the  Republicans  to  approve  the 
vast  new  works  that  are  still  needed  to  be 
undertaken  ? 

In  the  Central  Valley  the  people  have  also 
felt  first-hand  the  results  of  the  influence  that 
private  power  lobby  wielded  so  successfully 


with  this  Republican  Congress.  Time  and 
again  the  Congress  refused  to  appropriate 
money  to  build  public  transmission  lines  to 
distribute  the  power  now  available  at  Shasta 
Dam.  Why  was  that?  Because  the  private 
power  crowd  wants  to  buy  the  power  at  the 
dam  at  a  low  price  and  sell  it  to  the  con- 
sumers at  a  high  price,  and  you  would  pay 
the  bill. 

This  private  power  crowd  is  the  same 
shortsighted  group  whose  restrictive  prac- 
tices were  responsible  for  the  "brownout" 
that  caused  you  so  much  trouble  last  winter. 

You  can't  get  the  benefit  of  low-cost  power 
by  dealing  with  outfits  like  that.  The  private 
power  lobby  is  holding  you  up  and  the  Re- 
publican controlled  Congress  is  helping  to 
doit. 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  let  a 
monopoly,  which  is  run  only  for  private 
profit,  obstruct  the  progress  and  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  this  whole  great  State 
of  California. 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  suffer  a 
"brownout"  to  gratify  the  greed  of  corporate 
monopoly.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  you 
should  have  to  keep  on  getting  up  an  hour 
earlier  every  day,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  is  going  off  daylight  saving 
time  this  fall.  It  wouldn't  happen  if  it 
weren't  for  these  greedy  fellows. 

But  the  Republicans  who  control  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  other  commit- 
tees of  Congress  think  otherwise. 

Cheap  and  plentiful  public  power  is  of  so 
little  importance  to  them,  as  compared  with 
increasing  the  profits  of  their  corporate 
friends,  that  they  will  let  you  have  the 
"brownout"  and  the  early  daylight,  and 
everything  else. 

The  Republicans  who  control  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  on  which  the  future  of  this  great 
project  depends,  are  not  Calif  or  nians. 

They  are  not  Westerners. 
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They  are  Eastern  Republicans. 

They  belong  to  the  dominant  element  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

They  are  so  dominated  by  the  private 
power  lobby  that  they  are  willing  to  cut  off 
the  hopes  of  the  West  for  progress  and  in- 
dustrial growth.  That  is  typical  of  their 
limited  vision. 

The  election  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion in  November  would  not  change  this 
situation  one  little  bit.  The  same  men  with 
the  same  backward  ideas  would  continue 
their  stranglehold  on  the  appropriations  for 
the  Central  Valley  projects — and  all  the  other 
great  projects  throughout  the  West. 

The  only  way  to  get  them  out  of  this  posi- 
tion is  to  elect  a  Democratic  President  and 
a  Democratic  Congress. 

You've  got  a  good  man  right  here  in  Buell 
Gallagher.  And  if  you  prefer  to  keep  that 
backward  fellow  in  there,  instead  of  electing 
a  good  man  like  this,  you  ought  to  get  what 
you  deserve.  If  you  elect  a  Congress  that  is 
working  in  the  public  interest,  we'll  get  these 
projects  through. 

With  a  majority  of  Democrats  in  Congress, 
these  Eastern  Republican  mossbacks  will  be 
removed  from  their  chairmanships  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  Congress. 

You  know  what  happened  in  1946.  Two- 
thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home.  You  didn't 
think  it  was  worthwhile  to  go  out  and  vote. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  all  of  you  had 
jobs,  all  of  you  had  good  incomes.  You 
didn't  think  it  made  any  difference  who  ran 
the  Government.  So  you  elected  that  Re- 
publican 8oth  Congress.  And  the  people 
who  got  the  chairmanships  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  were  the  old  mossbacks  who  are 
living  in  1898,  and  they're  trying  to  run  the 
Government  on  the  1898  basis.  If  you  want 
that,  you  ought  to  send  them  back. 

Now,  if  you  do  the  right  thing,  these  fel- 
lows will  be  replaced  by  representatives  of  the 


Democratic  Party,  whose  record  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger,  and  whose  plans  for 
the  future  stand  for  speedy,  vigorous  devel- 
opment of  the  economy  of  the  West. 

These  are  simple  facts  of  American  politi- 
cal life. 

In  this  election  the  future  development  of 
California — indeed,  of  our  whole  country — 
is  at  stake. 

If  you  want  a  Government  dedicated  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  this 
great  State  and  this  Nation,  in  keeping  with 
their  rapid  growth  and  glorious  future,  it  is 
in  your  power  to  get  it. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  fight  to  achieve 
this  goal  with  everything  I  have. 

And  if  you  honestly  believe  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  and  will  do  your  duty  on  the 
2d  of  November,  I'll  accomplish  that  purpose. 
But  if  you're  going  to  stay  at  home,  because 
the  national  income  of  this  country  is  the 
biggest  it's  ever  been  in  history,  and  because 
61,000,000  of  you  have  jobs,  and  because  the 
farmers  have  the  greatest  income  they've  ever 
had  in  history — ^if  you're  going  to  stay  at 
home  and  let  nature  take  its  course,  you'll 
get  just  exactly  what  you  deserve.  I  don't 
believe  you're  going  to  do  that.  I  think 
you're  going  to  turn  out  on  election  day,  and 
you're  going  to  turn  out  these  backward- 
looking  fellows  and  put  in  some  people  who 
know  where  they  are  going — and  they  will 
be  people  who  are  going  to  work  in  the 
public  interest — and  that  means  you're  going 
to  vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket  on  the 
2d  of  November. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:53  p.m.  at  Lakeside 
Park.  His  opening  words  "Mr.  Chairman*'  referred 
to  State  Senator  Oliver  J,  Carter,  Chairman  of  die 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of  California. 
Later  he  referred  to  Buell  Gallagher,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Representative  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  California.  The  address  was  carried  on  a  nation- 
wide radio  broadcast. 
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[i.]    Merced,  California  (6:55  a.m.) 

Well,  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
this  morning.  I  didn't  get  up  quite  so  early 
this  morning  as  I  usually  do.  I  missed  a 
great  crowd  back  at  Tracy,  but  I  just  have 
to  have  a  little  sleep,  I  can't  go  all  night  and 
all  day,  too. 

They  tell  me  that  this  is  the  richest  Valley 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  a 
chance  to  look  it  over.  Your  interest,  of 
course,  is  agricultural,  and  the  party  that  has 
been  interested  in  agriculture  and  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  have  the 
greatest  income  they  ever  had  in  their  history 
is  the  Democratic  Party.  I  don't  think  the 
Republicans  ever  did  anything  specific  for 
the  farmer.  If  they  did,  it  was  by  accident 
and  not  intention. 

You  remember  the  old  Farm  Board. 
Well,  as  soon  as  the  Democrats  took  over, 
after  everybody  was  broke  and  all  the  farm- 
ers in  the  country  were  being  foreclosed,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Democrats  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  the  farms  for  the  farmers. 

In  1932  there  were  123,000  farms  fore- 
closed. Do  you  know  how  many  were  fore- 
closed last  year?    Just  about  800. 

The  farm  debt  has  been  reduced  50  per- 
cent. The  farm  income  is  the  greatest  ever  in 
the  history  of  this  country;  and  the  farmers 
have  $18  billion  on  deposit  in  the  banks. 

Now  that  was  not  an  accident.  That  hap- 
pened because  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  to  see  that  the  national  income  is 
equitably  distributed,  to  see  that  the  working- 
man,  the  farmer,  the  small  businessman  and 
the  white-collar  man  gets  his  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

The  Republican  policy  is  to  let  the  big  fel- 
lows get  the  big  incomes,  and  let  a  little  of  it 


trickle  down  off  the  table  like  the  crumbs 
fell  to  Lazarus. 

That  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  at  all.  And  if  you  will  study  your 
history,  you  will  find  that  that  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  two  parties  ever  since  they  were 
organized. 

There  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do  to  pro- 
tect yourselves,  and  that  is  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  a 
Democratic  Congressman.  Mr.  White,  I 
think,  is  the  candidate  from  this  district,  and 
they  tell  me  that  he  is  a  fine  man.  You  ought 
to  elect  Mr.  White  to  the  Congress;  and  if 
you  do  that,  of  course,  you  will  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with 
the  housing  shortage. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  my  family  are 
not  the  early  risers  that  I  am,  and  I  can't 
introduce  my  wife  and  daughter  to  you  at 
this  early  hour  in  the  day.  I  am  sorry  about 
that,  because  I  know  you  would  like  to  see 
them. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]     Fresno,  California  (8:12  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Congressman  White,  and 
citizens  of  the  great  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
receive  the  welcome  which  I  have  received 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  believe  you  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  in  the  welfare  of  California, 
when  you  turn  out  like  this  to  see  the 
President. 

I  was  supposed  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock  this 
morning  for  a  bunch  of  people  up  here  in 
Tracy  at  5  o'clock,  but  I  didn't  make  it!  I 
was  sorry  about  that,  but  then  you  know,  a 
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workhorse  can  do  only  so  many  hours  in  a 
day,  and  I  skipped  that  one. 

I  was  up  at  the  next  stop,  though,  to  see 
them  at  6  o'clock  and  6:45  and  now  at  8; 
and  I  think  everybody  that  was  at  those  other 
stops  is  here,  too — or  else  this  great  city  of 
Fresno  is  much  bigger  than  I  thought  it  was. 

You  are  interested  in  the  agricultural  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation  more  than  any  other  one 
thing.  Your  interests  are  diversified,  and  a 
diversified  farming  community  can  only  be 
prosperous  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer. 

I  can  remember  very  well,  I  ran  a  farm  for 
the  best  10  years  of  my  life  in  Jackson 
County,  Mo.  It  had  600  acres  on  it,  and  I 
went  there  when  I  was  22  years  old  and  left 
it  when  I  was  33  to  go  to  war.  I  didn't 
claim  any  exemption  on  account  of  that  farm, 
nor  did  I  claim  any  exemption  for  being  33 
years  old.  I  went  over  and  joined  a  battery 
of  field  artillery.  There  are  a  few  fellows 
on  this  train  that  have  been  with  me  in  that 
division.  I  am  not  bragging  about  that  be- 
cause that  is  just  what  I  ought  to  have  done, 
but  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  you  that  I 
know  something  about  the  farm  situation. 
In  that  day  and  age  we  had  no  Federal 
Government  interested  in  the  farmer.  Along 
in  the  1920's  they  became  less  interested  in 
the  farmer,  and  if  I  remember  correcdy,  in 
1932  there  were  123,000  farmers  kicked  off 
their  farms.  Do  you  know  how  many  were 
kicked  off  their  farms  last  year  who  couldn't 
pay  their  debts?  Just  800!  That's  some 
difference — that's  some  difference! 

Do  you  know  what  caused  that  difference? 
Because  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
became  interested  in  the  farmer  and  the 
workingman,  and  the  white-collar  man,  and 
the  little  businessman. 

Well,  along  in  1946  the  farmers  were  all 
fat  and  rich,  and  had  money  in  the  bank, 
and  they  turned  almost  economic  royalists 


and  they  didn't  go  and  vote.  That  let  the 
country  become  entangled  under  this  Re- 
publican 8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress.  The 
first  thing  that  happened  to  them — that  Con- 
gress began  immediately  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  farmer,  and  they  have  almost 
succeeded  in  doing  it.  They  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  furnish  storage  for  those  crops 
under  the  support  price,  and  that  was  done 
with  malice  aforethought,  because  that  Re- 
publican Congress  does  not  believe  in  price 
support. 

I  wonder  where  you  raisin  fellows  would 
be  out  here  in  the  valley  if  it  weren't  for 
the  farm  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party? 
I  wonder  where  you  cotton  fellows  would  be 
if  it  weren't  for  the  price  support  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government?  Here's  a 
cotton  man  right  here,  he  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  that. 

Now,  you  want  to  analyze  this  situation 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  vote  for  me  alone.  I  want  you  to  vote 
for  yourselves.  Vote  for  your  own  interests. 
Vote  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
Of  course  if  you  are  not  interested  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  then  vote  for 
these  economic  royalists  and  let  them  take 
you  over.  That  is  what  they  hope  to  do. 
This  Republican  8oth  Congress  is  only  the 
first  step.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  they  say  they  believe.  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  What  you  need  to  do  is 
understand  what  this  8oth  Congress  did  to 
the  farmer  and  the  laboringman  and  the 
white-collar  worker,  and  you  can't  help  but 
make  your  mind  up  in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  on  November  the  2d  I  want  you  to 
get  up  and  work  just  as  hard  to  win  this 
election  for  the  party  that  is  for  the  people 
as  you  have  worked  this  morning  to  get  here 
to  look  at  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  you  are  doing  that,  elect  Mr.  White 
to  the  Congress.    You  have  got  a  terrible 
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Congressman  here  in  this  district.  He  is  one 
of  the  worst.  He  is  one  of  the  worst  ob- 
structionists in  the  Congress.  He  has  done 
everything  he  possibly  could  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  farmer  and  the  laboringman. 
If  you  send  him  back,  that  will  be  your  fault 
if  you  get  your  own  throat  cut. 

I  am  speaking  plainly  these  days.  I  am 
telling  you  facts.  Nobody  else  will  tell  'em 
to  you. 

If  you  will  just  sit  down  and  analyze  this 
situation,  you  can't  do  but  one  thing,  and 
that  is  send  the  Democrats  into  power  in 
Washington  for  the  next  4  years. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  come  out  here  and  talk  to  you  people  and 
tell  you  just  what  I  believe  in.  I  have  made 
it  perfectly  plain  in  Des  Moines  what  my 
program  is  with  regard  to  the  farmer.  I 
made  it  perfecdy  plain  in  Detroit  what  my 
program  is  in  regard  to  the  workingman. 
And  they  don't  clash.  The  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  and  the  workingman  march  side  by 
side.  When  one  is  prosperous,  the  other  is. 
When  one  is  not  prosperous,  the  other  is  not 
prosperous,  and  he  is  out  of  a  job.  I  told 
them  at  Salt  Lake  City  just  where  I  stand  on 
conservation  and  public  power,  and  I  also 
reiterated  that  last  night  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

You  don't  have  to  worry  about  where  I 
stand.  You  know!  I  want  you  to  see 
whether  you  can  find  out  where  the  opposi- 
tion stands.    I'll  bet  you  can't. 

[3.]     Tulare,  California  (9:26  a.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
My,  what  a  wonderful  turnout!  I  cer- 
tainly do  appreciate  your  courtesy  and  I'm 
glad  of  the  privilege  of  having  a  chance  to 
meet  you  face  to  face  and  talk  to  you  a  litde 
bit  about  some  of  the  things  in  which  you  are 
interested. 
You  not  only  raise  wonderfully  diversified 


crops  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  you  also 
raise  some  mighty  fine  people.  Bob  Mathias 
was  in  to  see  me  the  other  day  and  I  had  a 
grand  visit  with  him.  That  young  man  is, 
in  my  mind,  typical  of  what  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  are  going  to  be,  and  you 
know,  the  reason  for  that  is  because  they 
have  a  wholesome  home  life.  It's  because 
they  have  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear, 
and  they're  not  raised  under  a  fear  complex. 

This  coming  generation,  I  think — and  I 
wish  I  was  a  part  of  it — will  see  the  greatest 
age  in  history.  I  think  you  are  going  to  see 
atomic  energy  developed  for  the  peaceful 
welfare  of  the  world.  I  think  you  are  going 
to  see  more  gadgets  and  more  things  to  make 
life  worth  living  in  the  coming  hundred 
years  than  we  had  over  the  last  hundred. 

You  know,  while  I  was  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
I  ran  across  a  document,  a  report  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  in  1843  in  which  he 
recommended  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  that  no  more  money  be 
appropriated  to  support  the  Patent  Bureau, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished — that  every- 
thing worthwhile  had  been  invented  and 
there  was  not  any  use  of  the  Government  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Patent 
Bureau. 

That  was  in  1843.  That  was  before  we 
had  the  telephone  and  the  electric  light  and 
all  these  things  which  we  take  as  everyday 
things  and  are  used  to  them. 

I  think  the  next  age  is  going  to  be  greater 
than  the  one  we  have  just  been  through  and 
all  these  young  people  are  going  to  see  some- 
thing that  will  make  life  not  only  happier 
but  better.  And  we  are  going  to  have  that 
situation,  I'm  sure,  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

Now,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have  got  to 
be  in  a  position  to  raise  plenty  to  eat,  plenty 
of  things  that  make  the  clothes  that  we  wear. 
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This  valley,  I  am  told,  is  one  of  the  most 
diversified  in  the  world — that  you  raise  every- 
thing in  this  valley  that  goes  to  make  life 
w^orthwhile  in  the  v^orld.    Keep  that  up. 

In  order  to  keep  that  up,  you  have  got  to 
have  a  Government  that  is  in  sympathy  with 
what  you  are  trying  to  do.  You  have  got  to 
have  a  Government  that  understands  what 
it  means  to  the  everyday  man  to  put  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  into  a  piece  of  land. 

Now,  in  times  past,  you  haven't  always 
had  that  sympathy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  this  8oth  Congress  has  done 
more  to  turn  the  clock  back  than  any  Con- 
gress we  have  had  since  1926 — and  that's 
going  a  long  way  back.  You  can't  afford  to 
have  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  don't  want  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
We  want  the  clock  to  go  forward,  and  if  you 
want  to  go  forward — if  you  want  to  go  with 
the  forward-looking  people — go  forward 
with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I  claim  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  the  forward-looking 
party  in  this  United  States,  and  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer  and  the  white-collar 
man  and  the  little  businessman  at  heart. 
The  Republican  Party  has  always  repre- 
sented special  interests,  and  I  think  they  still 
represent  special  interests. 

You  can't  afford  to  have  that.  The  way 
to  overcome  that  is  to  do  your  duty  on  elec- 
tion day.  In  1946  you  didn't  do  your  duty 
on  election  day.  Two-thirds  of  you  stayed 
at  home.  Two-thirds  of  you  didn't  vote,  and 
one-third  of  the  people  in  this  United  States 
voted  in  that  awful  "do-nothing"  80th  Con- 
gress— and  look  what  you  got. 

If  you  do  that  again  you  won't  deserve 
any  sympathy — not  at  all. 

But,  if  you  do  what  you  ought  to  do  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  all  of  you  will  get 
out  there  on  election  day  and  you'll  vote  for 
yourselves — and  when  you  vote  for  your- 
selves, you  are  going  to  leave  me  in  the  White 


House  and  you're  going  to  have  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

[4.]    Bakersfield,  California  (10:50  a.m.) 

I  wonder  if  the  officers  couldn't  let  the 
crowd  move  right  down  close  to  the  train 
here.  Now  then,  since  I've  let  you  come 
down  close,  let's  be  orderly  so  you  can  hear 
what  I  have  to  say. 

I  have  a  very  important  message  to  bring 
you  this  morning,  one  in  which  I  think  you 
will  be  highly  interested — a  message  in 
which  the  welfare  of  California,  and  par- 
ticularly the  welfare  of  this  Central  Valley, 
is  at  stake. 

You  are  situated  in  one  of  the  greatest 
valleys  in  the  United  States — the  Central 
Valley.  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Central  Valley  of  California  be- 
cause if  the  affairs  of  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  are  settled  in  the  public  interest, 
it  not  only  helps  the  great  State  of  California, 
but  it  helps  the  whole  United  States.  Not 
only  does  it  help  the  whole  United  States, 
but  it  helps  the  world. 

The  situation  is  such  that  if  you  don't 
watch  your  p's  and  q's,  your  valley  is  liable 
to  be  ruined.  For  years  and  years  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  implement  a  policy  of 
water  and  power  in  this  valley  that  would 
save  it,  due  to  the  water  table  in  this  end  of 
the  valley  going  down.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  have  got  to  have  people  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Government  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

You  have  had  a  sample  of  how  the  Re- 
publicans act  when  they  get  control  of  the 
Government. 

Two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home  in  1946 
and  didn't  vote,  and  you  got  a  Congress  that 
began  to  work  for  the  special  interests.  That 
Congress  did  its  level  best  to  cut  out  the 
reclamation  projects  of  the  West.  I  made 
a  terrific  fight  and  got  some  of  them  re- 
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stored — not  all  of  them. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  that  the 
proper  development  is  made  here  in  this 
valley.    It  can  be  done. 

The  Democrats  have  created  a  plan  for  this 
Valley  vv^hich  not  only  will  give  more  w^ater 
to  the  acreage  now  under  cultivation,  but 
it  will  create  a  situation  where  we  can  put 
more  acreage  under  cultivation  in  this  valley 
and  that's  what  you  want. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  soon  as  it  got 
into  power  in  1933,  inaugurated  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmers.  The  first  thing  the  Republicans 
did  when  they  got  into  power  was  to  make 
an  attempt  to  sabotage  that  farm  program 
of  the  Government.  Their  first  effort  to  do 
that  was  when  they  cut  off  the  reclamation 
appropriations  for  this  part  of  the  world. 

Now,  that's  a  shining  example  of  what's 
likely  to  happen  to  you  if  you  put  these  peo- 
ple in  complete  control  of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  saved  the  farmer 
has  been  the  price  support  program.  That 
price  support  program  was  inaugurated  by  a 
Democratic  administration,  it's  been  admin- 
istered by  a  Democratic  administration,  and 
if  you  continue  the  Democrats  in  power, 
it  will  continue  to  exist. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  Republicans  are  not 
interested  in  the  price  support  program  ex- 
cept from  a  selfish  motive. 

Mr.  Stassen  made  a  statement  in  Albany 
in  New  York  in  which  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  farm  price  support  program 
should  be  revised.  Now,  this  is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  Re- 
publican paper,  and  this  is  what  this  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  to  say  about  the  price  sup- 
port program — and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  a  wholehearted  supporter,  both  financially 
and  editorially,  of  the  Republican  campaign. 
This  is  the  editorial,  and  it  comes  from  a 
column  called  "Progress  of  the  Week." 

Now,  I'm  going  to  quote  from  the  edi- 


torial now:  "Nevertheless,  the  whole  import 
of  Mr.  Stassen's  press  conference  at  Albany 
was  just  what  Secretary  Brannan  said  it  was." 

Now,  this  is  what  Secretary  Brannan  said: 
"In  essence  an  attack  on  the  price  support  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Stassen  is,  in  fact,  proposing  a 
far-reaching  reform  of  the  farm  price  sup- 
port policy  or  he  doesn't  make  sense." 
That's  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

Now,  that  goes  to  show  you  exacdy  how 
the  Republicans  feel  on  price  support  and  the 
farm  program. 

On  election  day,  to  protect  yourselves, 
you'd  better  get  out  to  the  polls  and  vote  to 
put  a  Democratic  administration  in  control 
in  Washington.  If  you  do  that,  I  feel  Hke 
the  country  will  be  safe.  If  you  don't  do 
that,  no  telling  what  will  happen  to  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer. 

The  Democrats  have  given  labor  a  bill  of 
rights.  The  Democrats  have  given  the  farm- 
ers a  bill  of  rights.  The  Democrats  have 
helped  the  white-collar  man  and  the  small 
businessman.  And  that's  what  we  stand 
for,  and  I  have  made  it  perfectly  plain  on 
this  trip  across  the  country,  and  I  hope  my 
opposition  will  make  plain  exactly  where 
they  stand  on  all  these  issues.  I  haven't 
heard  them  say  anything  yet  but  double  talk. 

My  suggestion  to  you,  if  you  want  to  be 
safe,  is  to  get  yourselves  registered.  I  un- 
derstand this  is  the  last  day  of  registration 
in  California.  Get  yourselves  on  the  books 
and,  after  you  have  done  that,  go  down  to 
the  polls  on  the  2d  of  November  and  vote 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  you  can't 
make  a  mistake. 

[5.]  Tehachapi,  California  (To  school- 
children, 12:45  p.m.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  you.  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  all  of  you  young  people,  and  I 
appreciate  your  coming  out  to  see  the 
President. 
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I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  see  my  wife 
and  daughter?  Here  is  the  First  Lady — 
she  is  the  boss.  And  I  will  introduce  her 
boss  to  you,  Margaret. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  young  people; 
you  are  the  most  orderly  bunch  of  young 
people  I  have  seen  on  the  whole  trip. 

[6.]     MojAVE,  California  (1:30  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  a  chance  to  face  all  these  good  people 
of  Mojave  and  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

They  tell  me  that  in  1883 — that  was  the 
year  before  I  was  born — that  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Webb  built  10  grand,  big 
wagons  here  in  this  town,  bought  himself  a 
hundred  head  of  mules,  and  began  to  haul 
borax  out  of  the  Mojave  Desert — and  that 
was  the  origin  of  Twenty-Mule  Team  Borax 
which  we  always  kept  in  the  house  when  I 
was  a  kid. 

I  never  thought  I  would  be  here  as  Presi- 
dent at  the  place  where  it  originated  and 
talking  to  you  people  about  your  interests 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  to 
be  here  to  do  that.  You  are  interested. 
Your  interests  are  just  the  same  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  country's  interests.  Your  interests 
are  the  interests  of  the  everyday  person,  just 
the  same  as  mine  are. 

There  are  two  theories  of  government  in 
this  country.  One  theory  believes  that  the 
special  interests — that  is,  the  people  who 
have  control  of  everything — should  get  all 
the  profits  and  all  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  what  litde  trickles  down  the  other  people 
can  get  by  chance  if  they  are  there  to  get  it. 

The  theory  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
that  there  should  be  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  wealth.  That  is,  the  farmer  should  get 
his  share,  the  laboringman  should  get  his 
share,  the  white-collar  man  should  get  his, 
and  the  small  businessman  should  get  his. 


They  don't  like  that,  and  this  last  8oth 
Republican  Congress  conclusively  proved 
that  when  they  get  control  of  any  part  of  the 
Government  they  work  only  for  special 
interests. 

Now,  it's  in  your  interest  to  see  that  that 
party  which  has  the  interest  of  the  people  at 
heart  is  in  control  of  the  Government.  In 
order  to  get  that  done,  on  November  2d  you 
should  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  and  then  you  won't  have 
any  trouble. 

If  you'll  do  that  I  won't  have  any  trouble 
with  the  housing  shortage,  which  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  in  Los  Angeles  tonight. 

[7.]    BuRBANK,  California  (4:25  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that  introduction. 

What  a  crowd!  Somebody  tells  me  you 
are  all  Democrats! 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  trip  across  Cali- 
fornia. I  had  a  grand  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  last  night,  and  at  nearly 
every  intermediate  stop  there  have  been 
crowds  just  like  this,  not  quite  so  large,  but 
everybody  in  town  was  out  as  well  as  every- 
body in  the  surrounding  country.  I  think 
they  are  interested  and  anxious  to  know 
what  the  issues  in  this  campaign  are,  and  I 
am  taking  the  trouble  to  tell  you.  Then 
you  are  going  to  have  to  use  your  own  judg- 
ment. You  are  going  to  have  to  use  your 
own  judgment  on  election  day,  and  I  am 
sure  you  are  not  going  to  vote  against  your- 
selves, because  if  you  vote  a  Republican 
ticket,  you  will  vote  against  yourselves. 

The  issues  are  clearly  drawn  in  this  cam- 
paign. It  is  the  special  interests  against  the 
people.  The  Republican  8oth  Congress 
proved  conclusively  that  Republican  policy 
has  not  changed  one  bit.  They  are  just  as 
they  were  in  1920,  1924,  1928,  and  1932. 
They  haven't  changed  a  bit. 
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This  Congress  tried  its  level  best  to  turn 
the  clock  back,  and  if  I  had  not  been  there 
standing  in  the  way  to  protect  you,  they 
would  have  been  a  success  in  turning  the 
clock  way  back. 

They  took  a  fall  out  of  the  farmer.  They 
took  a  fall  out  of  the  laboringman.  They 
took  a  fall  out  of  business  generally  for  the 
benefit  of  just  a  few. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  study  these  issues.  I 
want  you  to  study  them  carefully,  and  not  do 
like  you  did  in  1946.  Two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home  and  did  not  vote  in  1946, 
and  a  third  of  you  voted  to  elect  this  terrible 
8oth  Congress;  and  see  what  you  got. 

Now,  if  you  stay  at  home  this  time  you 


will  get  just  what  you  deserve.  I  don't 
think  you  are  going  to  do  it — I  don't  think 
you  are  going  to  do  it! 

I  am  urging  you  with  everything  I  have 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day,  Novem- 
ber 2d — I  hope  you  all  get  registered  today — 
and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight,  and 
then  the  country  will  be  safe  for  another  4 
years. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September  23 
the  President  referred  to  Cecil  F.  White,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Representative  from  the  Ninth  District 
of  California,  Robert  Mathias,  winner  of  the  Decath- 
lon in  the  1948  Olympic  Games,  Harold  E.  Stassen, 
former  Governor  of  Minnesota,  and  Charles  F.  Bran- 
nan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


205    Address  at  the  Gilmore  Stadium  in  Los  Angeles. 
September  23,  1948 


Mr,  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  tell  you  where 
I  stand  on  the  big  issues  before  the  country 
in  this  campaign. 

This  is  a  championship  fight.  And  I  am 
convinced  of  one  thing:  the  American  people 
are  sold  on  the  idea  that  nobody  deserves  to 
win  a  championship  fight  by  running  away. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  is  going  to 
win  this  fight  by  running  away  from  the 
record  or  ducking  the  issues. 

In  our  system,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  exactly  what  our  two  major  parties 
stand  for  on  specific  issues.  They  have  a 
right  to  know  who  is  for  them  and  who  is 
against  them. 

The  decisive  battle  has  arrived.  The  peo- 
ple are  going  to  have  to  choose  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  Democratic  Party  and  I  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  We  are  proud  of  our 
record.  The  underlying  struggle  in  this 
campaign  is  a  struggle  between  two  sets  of 
ideals. 


The  Democratic  ideal  of  America  is 
summed  up  in  the  Four  Freedoms:  Freedom 
from  Want;  Freedom  from  Fear;  Freedom 
of  Worship;  and  Freedom  of  Speech. 

The  Republican  ideal,  as  I  have  seen  it  in 
action,  is  summed  up  in  one  phrase,  "Big 
business  first." 

Today,  I  regret  to  say  certain  great  busi- 
ness interests  are  trying  to  corrupt  the  Ameri- 
can idealism.  With  the  Republican  Party 
as  their  instrument,  they  are  waging  a  war 
against  the  aspirations  of  our  people. 

These  shrewd  men  aim  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prosperity  which  you  have  attained  in 
the  last  few  years  with  Democratic  govern- 
ment. They  know  that  in  the  throes  of 
prosperity,  voters  are  not  easily  excited. 
They  hope  that  this  year  a  large  number  of 
voters  will  not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls. 
That  is  their  only  chance  of  winning.  Some 
of  their  franker  spokesmen  have  said  in  so 
many  words  that  they  are  counting  on  a  light 
vote  on  election  day. 
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With  that  in  mind,  they  are  trying  their 
best  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  there  is 
something  to  fight  about  in  this  campaign. 
They  are  trying  to  lull  you  to  sleep  with 
"high-level"  platitudes.  They  are  saying  in 
effect:  "Everything  is  all  right,  everything 
will  go  on  being  all  right,  if  you  will  just 
forget  about  politics  and  leave  things  to  us." 

I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that 
that  were  true.  I  wish  from  the  heart  that 
it  were  possible  to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  sincerity,  that  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  which  party  they  elect  this  year, 
that  everything  will  be  all  right,  no  matter 
what  happens. 

But  that  is  not  true.  As  President  of-  the 
United  States,  I  know  that  everything  will 
not  be  all  right,  unless  the  American  people 
exercise  care  and  vigilance  to  keep  the  gains 
which  they  have  won.  These  past  2  years 
have  shown  us  evidence — frightening  evi- 
dence— that  if  the  country  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  every- 
thing is  likely  to  be  all  wrong  within  a  very 
short  time. 

We  in  this  country  know  how  abruptly 
conditions  can  change.  Just  20  years  ago 
the  Republicans  were  assuring  us  that  every- 
thing was  going  to  be  all  right.  But  a  few 
months  later  everything  was  all  wrong.  And 
everything  stayed  all  wrong,  until  the  Ameri- 
can public  elected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

No  one  can  deny  that  this  country  has 
benefited  from  Democratic  administrations. 
It  is  the  Democratic  Party  that  has  been 
working  for  the  people  for  the  past  16  years, 
and  getting  results  for  them.  It  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  ended  discouragement  and 
fear  under  the  Republicans,  and  opened  the 
gate  to  a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  this 
country. 

Farmers,  workers,  homeowners,  small 
businessmen — every  American  has  reason  to 
remember  the  constructive  work  of  the 
Democratic  administrations  since  1933:  so- 


cial security;  the  farm  program;  collective 
bargaining;  the  minimum  wage  law;  slum 
clearance;  low-rent  housing;  TVA;  soil  con- 
servation; reclamation  and  irrigation  proj- 
ects; full  employment;  world  leadership;  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

You  can  sum  up  in  these  few  words  an  era 
of  progress  with  Democratic  administrations 
which  believed  in  the  people  and  worked 
for  the  people. 

But  these  are  things  that  happened  in  the 
past.  And  you  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  arc  con- 
cerned with  what  is  happening  now  and 
what  will  happen  in  the  days  immediately 
ahead. 

I  don't  expect  the  American  people  to  vote 
my  way  just  because  the  Democratic  Party 
served  them  well  after  the  Republican  Party 
had  let  them  down.  But  I  do  expect  the 
American  people  to  wake  up  and  realize 
right  now,  this  very  instant,  their  standard 
of  living  and  their  hopes  for  the  future  are 
at  stake. 

Fm  not  going  to  use  high-sounding  words. 
I  speak  plainly  and  direcdy.  I  am  going  to 
use  hard  facts.  The  people  of  California 
and  of  the  entire  Nation  are  entided  to  the 
facts. 

We'll  start  with  some  hard  facts  about 
housing. 

This  is  a  great  and  growing  city. 

People  are  pouring  into  it  every  day.  But 
the  supply  of  houses  is  pitifully  inadequate. 
Why  ?  The  real  estate  lobby  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Congress  have  seen  to  that. 

Eight  years  ago,  only  5  percent  of  the 
houses  sold  in  Los  Angeles  cost  under  $3,500. 
Today  only  i  out  of  30  sells  for  so  little — if 
you  can  find  it. 

Eight  years  ago,  only  5  percent  of  the 
houses  sold  in  Los  Angeles  cost  over  $10,000. 
Today,  50  percent  cost  over  $10,000— again, 
if  you  have  one — if  you  have  the  $10,000, 
and  can  find  the  house. 
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Many  people  can't  find  a  house  at  any 
price.  Many  are  doubling  up  with  other 
families.  Thousands  of  citizens  in  this  city 
are  forced  to  live  in  trailers  and  unsanitary 
shacks. 

The  Democratic  administration  knows 
that  not  all  families  can  afford  to  buy  their 
own  homes  at  a  price  that  yields  a  profit  to 
the  bankers  and  builders.  We  know  that 
many  families,  particularly  young  veterans, 
need  low-rent  housing,  which  requires  Fed- 
eral support. 

Almost  3  years  ago,  after  long  and  ex- 
haustive study,  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
housing  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
This  represented  a  long-range  program  to 
provide  the  15  million  new  homes  we  shall 
need.  Among  other  things,  it  provided  for 
slum  clearance,  rural  housing,  and  low-rent 
housing  projects. 

Time  and  again  I  urged  the  passage  of  that 
bill.  But  it  was  opposed  by  a  million-dollar 
real-estate  lobby  in  Washington.  It  passed 
the  Senate,  only  to  be  killed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Last  year  the  same  bill  was  introduced 
again.  Again  it  passed  the  Senate.  It  was 
murdered  by  the  Republican  leadership  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  some  of  the 
ugliest  trickery  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 

Last  July,  because  the  need  for  housing 
was  so  desperate,  I  called  a  special  session  of 
the  8oth  Congress.  Since  the  Republican 
National  Convention  had  specifically  en- 
dorsed slum-clearance  and  low-rental  hous- 
ing in  its  platform,  I  hoped  that  we  could 
finally  get  some  action. 

But  the  real-estate  lobby  was  still  at  work. 
And  again  the  Republican  Congress  obeyed 
the  voice  of  its  masters.  The  House  Repub- 
licans blocked  the  bill.  The  Republican 
head  of  a  powerful  committee  in  the  House 
used  his  power  to  refuse  to  let  the  House  of 
Representatives  vote  on  public  housing. 

The  fight  went  into  the  Senate.    What 


happened  there  ?  Senator  Taf  t  of  Ohio,  who 
had  helped  to  sponsor  the  original  measure, 
actually  took  the  lead  in  fighting  his  own 
bill,  and  voted  against  it. 

By  their  votes  ye  shall  know  them! 

These  are  hard  facts.  These  facts  tell  you 
as  plain  as  day  what  Republican  leaders  are 
doing  to  you  right  now,  and  what  they  will 
do  to  you  ten  times  over  if  they  get  full 
control  of  your  Government. 

These  facts  tell  you,  too,  how  litde  faith 
you  can  have  in  Republican  platform 
promises  and  campaign  promises. 

Let's  look  at  some  more  hard  facts.  Facts 
about  social  security,  for  example.  In  1944 
the  Republican  Party  spoke  out  boldly  for 
extending  social  security.  That  was  a  fine 
platform  promise.    But  what  happened  ? 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  actually 
passed  a  law,  not  to  extend  social  security, 
but  to  take  social  security  away  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  workers. 
That's  the  way  they  kept  their  promises.  I 
vetoed  this  measure.  Ninety-eight  percent 
of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  voted  to 
override  my  veto. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts  about  health  legisla- 
tion. You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  find  a 
room  in  a  hospital.  You  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  pay  the  bills,  when  sickness  hits  your 
family. 

We  worked  out  a  painstaking  plan  for 
national  medical  care.  It  was  designed  to 
meet  the  medical  needs  of  the  American 
people.  It  provided  for  new  hospitals, 
clinics,  health  centers,  research,  and  a  system 
of  national  health  insurance. 

Who  opposed  it.?  The  well-organized 
medical  lobby.  Who  killed  it?  The  Re- 
publican 80th  "do-nothing"  Congress. 

After  the  Republicans  had  killed  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  we  still  tried  to  pass  parts  of  it. 
The  Republican  Party  in  Congress  had  be- 
come a  litde  uneasy  by  that  time.  They 
were  not  quite  sure  how  the  people  would 
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like  what  they  were  doing.  So  they  tried 
to  make  their  record  on  health  legislation 
look  a  little  better. 

They  passed  a  dental  research  bill.  But 
having  done  that,  they  failed  to  provide  any 
money  to  carry  it  out. 

Then  these  Republican  so-called  "repre- 
sentatives of  the  people"  passed  a  bill  to 
conduct  research  in  heart  disease.  That's  an 
important  thing  for  this  country,  for  as  you 
know,  heart  disease  is  on  the  increase.  On 
the  basis  of  the  best  advice,  I  recommended 
nearly  $7  million  as  the  minimum  require- 
ment. But  the  Republican  Congress  cut  the 
appropriation  to  a  mere  half-million  dollars, 
only  %4  of  what  was  needed. 
Everywhere  you  look,  it's  the  same  story. 
I  asked  for  aid  to  education  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  this  country.  No  action 
by  the  Republican  8oth  Congress. 

I  asked  for  a  curb  on  inflation.  No  ac- 
tion by  the  Republican  Congress. 

The  story  of  the  fight  on  inflation  is 
especially  revealing.  When  I  called  the 
Congress  into  special  session  this  summer, 
I  urged  it  to  deal  with  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  Republican  leadership  replied  that  this 
was  a  political  maneuver  on  my  part  in  an 
election  year. 

Let's  nail  that  one  right  now.  The  Re- 
publicans know  perfectly  well  that  I  had 
previously  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Republican  80th  Congress  in  November  1947 
to  deal  with  inflation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living.  And  1947  was  not  an  election  year. 
When  I  called  the  special  session  for  the 
same  purpose  in  1948,  it  was  because  the 
Congress  had  failed  to  act  for  the  preceding 
year  and  a  half. 

The  dangers  of  inflation  are  continuing  to 
grow.  The  cost  of  living  is  continuing  to 
rise.  The  Republicans  cannot  conceal  their 
responsibility  by  hurling  charges  of  "politics" 
at  me. 
There  is  no  great  mystery  about  how  to 


stop  the  cost  of  living  from  going  higher  and 
higher.  The  best  way  to  stop  it  is  with  price 
control.  Everybody  knows  that  when  we 
had  price  control  the  average  family  was  not 
gouged  by  inflated  prices. 

Everybody  knows  that  rents  under  price 
control  have  not  skyrocketed.  But  meat, 
and  other  foods,  and  automobiles  and  build- 
ing materials,  without  price  control  have 
gone  up  and  up  and  up. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  have  been  urging 
price  control,  because  it  is  a  realistic  way,  a 
tested  way,  of  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living.  A  program  that  does  not  include 
price  control  will  not,  and  cannot,  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living.  We  have  learned  that 
from  hard  experience. 

Instead  of  dealing  vigorously  with  infla- 
tion, the  Republican  leadership  preferred  to 
try  to  make  a  political  issue  of  it. 

They  blame  Government  expenditures  for 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Government  expenditures  were  vastly 
greater  during  the  war  than  they  are  now, 
and  yet  we  stabilized  the  cost  of  living. 

They  blame  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  During  the  war 
we  shipped  far  more  goods  and  supplies  over- 
seas than  we  are  shipping  now,  and  yet  we 
stabilized  the  cost  of  living. 

These  are  the  hard  facts  that  you  voters 
will  want  to  bear  in  mind,  when  you  go  to 
the  polls  on  election  day.  These  are  the 
facts  that  make  this  election  a  decisive  battle 
in  the  life  of  our  country.  These  are  the 
facts  which  show  that  this  is  a  critical 
struggle  between  the  forward  forces  of  lib- 
eralism and  the  backward  forces  of  reaction. 

While  I  am  talking  about  the  forces  of 
progressive  liberalism,  I  want  to  add  a  word 
to  all  the  people  of  California  who  believe  in 
liberal  ideas. 

You,  like  Americans  everywhere  today, 
are  disturbed  about  the  threat  to  peace  and 
the  failures  of  the  8oth  Congress  to  deal 
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with  basic  economic  problems  here  at  home. 

Most  of  the  people  realize  that  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  is  doing  everything  that 
can  be  done  to  preserve  the  peace.  And  they 
realize  that  the  Democratic  administration 
is  eager  to  put  an  end  to  the  reactionary 
policies  of  the  8oth  Congress. 

There  are,  hovv^ever,  some  people  with  true 
liberal  convictions,  whose  worry  over  the 
state  of  the  world  has  caused  them  to  lean 
toward  a  third  party. 

To  these  liberals  I  would  say  in  all  sin- 
cerity: Think  again. 

The  fact  that  the  Communists  are  guiding 
and  using  the  third  party  shows  that  this 
party  does  not  represent  American  ideals. 

But  there  is  another  and  very  practical 
reason  why  it  is  folly  for  any  liberal  to  put 
his  hope  in  this  third  party. 

The  third  party  has  no  power  in  the 
Government  and  no  chance  of  achieving 
power.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  third 
party  cannot  achieve  peace,  because  it  is 
powerless.  It  cannot  achieve  better  condi- 
tions here  at  home,  because  it  is  powerless. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  which 
truly  expresses  the  hopes  of  American  lib- 
erals, and  which  has  power  to  fulfill  those 
hopes.  We  have  worked  for  peace  in  a 
difficult  international  situation,  and  we  shall 
continue  with  all  our  strength  to  work  for 
peace. 

We  have  worked  for  the  improvement  of 


the  conditions  here  at  home — to  curb  infla- 
tion, to  provide  low-rent  housing,  give  aid 
to  education,  extend  civil  rights,  and  scores 
of  other  ways. 

I  shall  continue  to  work  for  these  goals 
with  all  my  strength. 

A  vote  for  the  third  party  can  only  weaken 
the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  build 
a  healthy  nation  and  a  peaceful  world. 

A  vote  for  the  third  party  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  forces  of  reaction, 
whose  aims  are  directly  opposed  to  the  aims 
of  American  liberalism. 

A  vote  for  the  third  party  will  not  promote 
the  cause  of  American  liberalism;  it  will  in- 
jure it. 

I  say  to  those  disturbed  liberals  who  have 
been  sitting  uncertainly  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  third  party:  Think  again.  Don't  waste 
your  vote. 

This  is  the  hour  for  the  liberal  forces  of 
America  to  unite.  We  have  hopes  to  fulfill 
and  goals  to  attain.  Together  we  can  rout 
the  forces  of  reaction  once  again. 

We  are  strong  in  faith  and  strong  in 
energy.  We  must  entrust  our  destiny  to 
those  who  will  safeguard  our  rights,  our  free- 
dom, and  our  national  honor. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  p.m.  at  the 
Gilmore  Stadium  in  Los  Angeles.  His  opening 
words  "Mr.  Chairman"  referred  to  State  Senator 
George  Luckey,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  California 
State  Democratic  Committee. 


206    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  California 
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[i.]     San  Diego,  California  (Lane  Field, 
9:15  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mr.  McKinnon: 
I  sincerely  hope  that  youll  send  this  good 
Democrat  to  the  Congress  from  this  district. 


This  great  section  of  Southern  California 
needs  the  right  sort  of  representation  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  hope  youll  send  me  a  Demo- 
crat, so  111  have  somebody  to  work  with. 
You  know,  when  I  got  off  the  train  this 
morning,  I  was  told  by  your  Mayor  and 
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several  of  your  good  citizens  that  the  prin- 
cipal thing  you  needed  here — two  things: 
One  was  water.  Well,  it  began  to  rain 
just  as  soon  as  I  got  o£f  the  train.  And  the 
other  was  a  couple  of  pitchers  for  the  Padres. 
Well,  I  hope  you'll  get  the  rain.  Of  course, 
the  manager  of  the  ball  team  can  send  you 
that  pitcher  business  if  he  wants  to. 

I  think  Fm  familiar  with  your  problems 
and  the  situation  in  this  part  of  California. 

I  was  here  on  several  occasions  during  the 
war.  I  made  investigations  of  the  airplane 
plant,  of  your  housing  shortage,  and  several 
things  that  were  bothering  you.  I  was  in 
Washington  when  President  Roosevelt 
ordered  the  aqueduct  to  bring  you  water  with 
Federal  help.  And  that  aqueduct  would 
have  been  stopped  if  this  8oth  Congress  had 
had  its  way.  They're  not  interested  in  your 
welfare. 

I  called  an  extra  session  of  the  8oth  Con- 
gress in  1947  and  asked  them  to  take  action 
on  the  housing  shortage.  They  didn't  do  it. 
They  didn't  do  it  at  the  regular  session. 

Then  I  called  another  special  session  of 
the  8oth  Congress,  after  they  had  given  us 
a  platform  in  Philadelphia.  In  that  plat- 
form, they  stated  that  they  were  for  certain 
things.  When  I  called  them  back  into  ses- 
sion in  July,  what  did  they  do?  Nothing. 
Nothing.  That  Congress  never  did  any- 
thing the  whole  time  it  was  in  session,  but 
they  tried  to  sabotage  the  West.  And  if  you 
people  stay  at  home  this  time  like  you  did 
in  1946,  you'll  get  just  what  you  deserve. 

The  Democrats  have  always  been  your 
friends.  The  Democrats  are  for  the  people. 
The  Republicans  are  for  the  special  interests. 
They've  always  been  for  the  special  interests. 

The  water  problem  of  California  must  be 
solved  in  the  next  year  or  two  because  your 
population  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
you  are  going  to  come  to  the  saturation  point 


unless  you  can  get  some  water  to  support 
that  population. 

I  think  I  know  your  problems.  I  think 
I'm  familiar  with  what  you  need.  And,  if 
you  elect  a  Congress  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent who  is  looking  to  the  future  and  not 
trying  to  turn  the  clock  back,  it'll  be  much 
better  for  your  interests  and  for  the  interests 
of  this  great  State. 

Now,  election  day  is  on  November  2d,  and 
if  all  of  you  vote,  then  we'll  know  what  you 
want.  And,  if  you  want  reaction,  then  you 
ought  to  vote  for  it.  If  you  don't  want  re- 
action, if  you  vote  for  an  organization  that's 
always  been  working  in  the  people's  interest, 
you'll  go  to  the  polls  on  the  2d  and  you'll 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight. 

[2.]  OcEANsiDE,  California  (Rear  plat- 
form, 10:45  a.m.) 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  most  cordial 
introduction  of  Mr.  McKinnon,  who  I  under- 
stand is  going  to  be  your  next  Congressman. 
I  am  very  happy  that  you  are  going  to  send 
a  Democrat  to  Washington.  In  your  own 
selfish,  special  interest  you  ought  to  send  a 
Democrat  to  Washington. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  those 
things  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  water  power,  and  the 
other  things  in  which  the  West  is  vitally 
interested.  If  you  read  the  record,  you  will 
find  that  all  these  great  projects  originated 
under  Democratic  administrations,  and  you 
will  find  that  this  Republican  Both  Congress 
has  done  everything  it  possibly  can  to  sabo- 
tage the  West.  And  they  are  still  at  it. 
You  can't  afford  to  allow  that  to  happen. 

Now,  your  great  need  in  this  part  of  the 
world  is  water,  and  we  are  trying  to  develop 
a  plan  for  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
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fornia  which  will  to  some  extent,  and  I 
hope  completely  solve  the  water  problem 
which  you  are  up  against,  and  which  the 
whole  State  is  up  against,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  water.  When  you  go  through 
this  beautiful  country,  it  almost  makes  you 
weep  to  think  of  what  could  be  done  if  you 
just  had  the  water  to  put  on  this  land. 

Now,  if  you  will  remember,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  down  here,  he  ordered 
this  aqueduct  to  be  built  because  it  was 
necessary  to  furnish  water  not  only  to  this 
part  of  California,  but  to  keep  the  naval 
works  and  airplane  factories  going  that  were 
in  San  Diego.  The  first  thing  the  Republi- 
cans did,  as  soon  as  they  got  into  office,  was 
to  try  to  sabotage  that  great  project,  but  we 
succeeded  in  getting  it  restored;  and  we — 
the  Democrats — are  now  working  on  a  plan 
which  we  hope  will  increase  the  water  sup- 
ply to  this  part  of  the  country. 

You  are  interested  in  housing.  The  Re- 
publican Congress  sabotaged  the  housing 
bill.  That  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  went 
over  to  the  House,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  prevented 
the  House  from  voting  on  that  measure.  I 
am  sure  that  the  House,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  vote  by  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, would  have  passed  that  housing  bill. 

That  bill  was  introduced  nearly  3  years 
ago  and  it  was  called  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  bill.  It  passed  the  Senate  at  that  time 
and  was  defeated  in  the  House.  In  the  8oth 
Congress  it  was  introduced  again  in  1947, 
and  it  was  called  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
bill.  It  passed  the  Senate,  went  over  to  the 
House,  and  Senator  Taft  himself  helped  to 
kill  that  bill — his  own  bill  with  his  name 
on  it. 

That  is  customary  with  the  present  Con- 
gress and  its  leadership,  and  you  want  to 


bear  in  mind  that  if  you  send  another  Con- 
gress back  there  with  a  Republican  tinge 
and  a  Republican  majority,  you  will  have 
the  same  old  bunch  of  mossbacks  in  charge 
that  are  in  charge  now,  and  you  won't  get 
a  thing. 

You  ought  to  bear  all  these  things  in  mind. 
In  Los  Angeles  last  night,  I  went  into  detail 
as  to  what  the  Democratic  Party  stands  for, 
and  you  know  how  I  stand  on  these  things. 

Try  to  find  out  where  the  rest  of  the 
people  stand  who  are  in  opposition  to  me. 
See  whether  they  will  tell  you  or  not.  I 
don't  think  they  will,  because  they  are  trying 
to  make  you  believe  one  thing  when  they  are 
really  going  to  do  another.  It's  a  case  of 
double  talk. 

You  don't  have  to  find  out  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  it.  I  say  it  so  you  can  under- 
stand it.  The  record  speaks  for  itself.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  study  the  record. 

Now,  it  is  up  to  you  to  decide  whether  you 
want  to  turn  the  clock  back  and  leave  the 
saboteurs  in  the  Congress  or  whether  you 
want  to  go  forward  with  the  Democratic 
Party  and  accomplish  what  is  necessary  to 
make  this  country  great. 

To  do  that,  you  must  exercise  your  God- 
given  privilege  to  vote.  That  is  the  greatest 
privilege  that  you  have  in  this  great  Nation, 
the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  That  means  that 
you  are  the  Government.  When  you  don't 
vote,  and  you  get  something  like  the  8oth 
Congress,  you  are  to  blame  for  it.  If  you 
don't  go  out  and  vote  the  2d  of  November, 
and  you  have  this  backward-looking  outfit 
in  complete  control  of  the  Government,  then 
you  won't  have  anybody  to  blame  but 
yourselves. 

If  you  do  go  out  and  vote,  as  I  am  sure  you 
are  going  to,  I  am  not  going  to  worry  about 
the  result,  because  the  people  know  what  is 
right.    The  people  are  usually  right  if  they 
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can  get  the  facts — ^and  I  am  trying  to  give 
them  to  you.  That  is  the  reason  I  came  out 
here. 


[3.]     CoLTON,  California  (Rear  platform, 
I  -.56  p.m.) 

Congressman  Sheppard  and  fellow  Demo- 
crats: 

I  certainly  do  appreciate  this  most  cordial 
welcome  to  Colton.  It's  wonderful.  I 
don't  see  where  all  the  people  came  from. 

In  San  Diego  this  morning  at  8:30  by 
standard  time,  9:30  California  time,  there 
were  25,000  people  out  in  the  ball  park  and 
there  must  have  been  50,000  on  the  street 
besides  that.  I  never  saw  anything  like  that 
crowd  that  early  in  the  morning.  That's 
been  the  sort  of  reception  we  have  been 
receiving  all  over  the  State,  so  I  know  you're 
interested.  I  know  you're  interested  in  how 
the  President  stands  and  what  he  stands  for, 
and  in  words  of  one  syllable,  I've  been  telling 
the  people  of  California  just  where  I  stand, 
and  I  think  they  understand  that. 

The  basic  issue  in  this  campaign  is  as 
simple  as  can  be:  it's  the  special  interests 
against  the  people;  the  special  interests 
against  the  people.  And  that  was  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  8oth  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  Congress  which  we  just  finished 
with — thank  God. 

A  long  time  ago,  I  am  told,  this  town  had 
a  fight  between  the  special  interests  and  the 
people,  and  they  organized  a  freight  train  of 
their  own  and  ran  mule  teams  in  competition 
with  the  railroad  until  the  freight  trains 
came  down  to  a  workable  rate. 

Now,  we're  up  against  this  same  thing  all 
across  the  board  in  this  campaign.  I  ex- 
plained to  the  farmers  in  Iowa  and  to  the 
whole  Nation  that  their  interests  are  being 
jeopardized  by  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
Congress,  and  that's  only  a  sample  of  what 


they  can  expect  to  get  if  the  Republicans  get 
complete  control  of  the  Congress. 

You  know  what  they  did  to  your  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  and  water  projects  in 
this  great  State.  They  would  have  sabo- 
taged every  single  one  of  them  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  such  fellows  as  this  and  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  can  say 
that  conclusively,  and  he'll  back  up  every 
word  I  say. 

Republicans  are  just  simply  tools  of  big 
business.  They  believe  that  there  is  a  top 
strata  in  the  country  that  ought  to  run  the 
Government  and  that  ought  to  profit  from 
the  Government. 

That's  not  the  Democratic  belief  at  all. 
We  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  wealth  so  that  the  farmer 
gets  a  part  of  the  income,  the  laboringman 
gets  his  part,  the  small  businessman  gets  his 
part,  and  then  the  distribution  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Now,  we  had  an  income  last  year  of  $217 
billion,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
world  for  any  country,  and  that  income  has 
been  equitably  distributed. 

The  farmers  got  the  greatest  income  they 
ever  had.  Labor  got  the  greatest  income 
they  ever  had,  and  business  has  done  better 
than  it's  ever  done  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

Now,  why  do  you  want  to  throw  that  out 
the  window?  You  have  a  good  chance  to 
do  it,  if  you  don't  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
and  let  these  birds  know  where  you  stand. 

They'll  tear  you  apart.  I  can  prove  that 
they  have  it  in  mind  to  sabotage  the  farm 
program. 

Mr.  Stassen  gave  out  an  interview  in 
Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York,  and  in  that 
interview  he  made  it  perfecdy  plain  that 
they  expect  to  do  away  with  the  farm  support 
price,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  com- 
mented on  that  interview  after  our  Secretary 
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of  Agriculture  explained  to  the  people  just 
what  Mr.  Stassen  meant.  And  here  is  what 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  said,  now — the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  not  a  Democratic  paper 
and  it's  not  for  any  Democrat — in  a  little 
column  called  "Progress  of  the  Week — An 
Editorial  Appraisal."  Here  is  what  it  said: 
"Nevertheless  the  whole  import  of  Mr. 
Stassen's  press  conference  at  Albany  was  just 
what  Secretary  Brannan  said  it  was" — that's 
the  Democratic  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
"in  essence  an  attack  on  the  price  support 
system.  Mr.  Stassen  is  in  fact  proposing 
a  far-reaching  reform  of  the  farm  price 
support  policy  or  he  doesn't  make  sense." 

Now,  it's  one  or  the  other:  either  he's 
double  talking  and  doesn't  make  sense  or  he 
wants  the  whole  thing  revised — and  if  he 
does  that,  where  will  the  farmer  be? 

They  compromised  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  so  that  they  can  hardly  meet  the 
support  program  when  it  comes  around. 
They  fixed  it  so  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cannot  rent  storage  space  and 
cannot  provide  storage  space.  As  a  joker 
they  slipped  it  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
They  tried  to  legislate  altogether  through 
appropriation  bills. 

They  cut  the  throat  of  the  whole  reclama- 
tion project  and  they  sent  a  Republican  to 
look  over  the  situation,  and  the  folks  out 
here  gave  him  so  much  hell  he  went  back 
and  put  my  program  in. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  use  good  judgment. 
I  want  you  to  use  good  judgment,  and  I'm 
sure  you  will.  You  go  to  the  polls  on 
November  2d  and  take  no  chances.  Just 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight,  and  then 
you  won't  have  anything  to  worry  about — 
we'll  have  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a 
Democratic  President.  And  I  won't  be 
troubled  by  this  terrible  housing  shortage, 
for  I  can  stay  in  the  White  House  for  another 
4  years. 


[4.]     Yuma,  Arizona  (Rear  platform,  6:30 
p.m.) 

Governor  Gart/ey,  Mr,  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — fellow  Democrats  of  Ari- 
zona: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and 
I  am  happy  indeed  to  see  so  many  of  you 
out  here  this  afternoon.  I  feel  like  that  is 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  accept  it  as  such  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
region  and  know  something  about  it.  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  your  two 
Senators  about  it,  and  they  have  told  me  a 
great  deal  about  it;  and  I  learned  something 
from  the  books,  too. 

Arizona  was  setded  by  men  of  courage  and 
imagination  and  vision.  I  know  that  you 
have  the  same  vision  and  courage  that  your 
forefathers  had.  I  know  it  because  of  what 
you  have  accomplished  in  recent  years  in 
developing  and  using  the  resources  of  this 
great  State. 

The  issue  in  this  campaign  is  whether  men 
of  your  caliber  will  be  allowed  to  move  for- 
ward in  natural  resource  development,  or 
whether  you  will  be  blocked  by  powerful 
interests  who  want  to  use  the  resources  of 
this  country  for  their  own  profit.  This  elec- 
tion will  decide  whether  we  have  a  Federal 
Government  that  will  work  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  or  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  controlled  by  men  who  obey 
the  big  business  interests  in  the  East.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  always  stood  for  the 
full  development  of  the  Nation's  resources. 
Under  Democratic  administrations  in  the 
past  16  years,  this  country  has  moved  further 
ahead  in  natural  resource  development  than 
in  all  the  Republican  administrations  for  the 
last  century.  And  those  developments  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  for 
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a  few  special  interests. 

The  Yuma  Reclamation  project  is  the  type 
of  project  which  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions are  building  all  through  the  West. 
The  Yuma  project,  the  Gila  project,  and  the 
All- American  Canal  project  are  being  di- 
rected from  your  city  of  Yuma.  In  all, 
nearly  $140  million  will  be  spent  on  these 
projects.  As  a  result  of  these  projects, 
600,000  acres  will  receive  irrigation  and 
water. 

The  Republican  Party  has  consistently 
obeyed  the  will  of  the  special  interests  in 
blocking  the  development  of  the  West. 
They  want  to  keep  it  an  economic  colony  of 
the  East.  They  want  to  have  these  develop- 
ments in  the  hands  of  special  interests  and 
big  corporations  so  that  they  can  skim  the 
cream  off  your  own  labor.  The  Democratic 
Party  does  not  believe  in  that  sort  of  stuff. 
This  is  proved  by  the  efforts  of  Republican 
leaders  to  cut  the  reclamation  program  by 
more  than  half.  That  program  was  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Congress,  and  by  the  protests  of  you  people 
in  the  West. 

You  know,  they  took  a  meat  axe  to  my 
recommendation  for  reclamation  in  the  West, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  sent  one  of  his  Republican 
friends  out  here  to  see  how  much  more  he 
could  take  off;  and  he  met  some  of  his  Re- 
publican friends  out  here  and  they  raised  so 
much  fuss  he  was  afraid  to  cut  it  any  more 
and  I  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  it 
restored. 

You  have  got  three  choices  before  you  in 
November.  You  can  vote  for  the  vested 
interests  who  have  poured  millions  of  dollars 
into  this  campaign  to  capture  Congress  for 
their  selfish  profits  and  if  you  do,  it  will  be 


at  your  own  expense — ^you  will  be  voting 
against  yourselves. 

I  am  not  only  asking  you  to  vote  for  me, 
I  am  asking  you  to  vote  for  yourselves  in 
your  own  selfish  interests.  You  can  stay 
away  from  the  polls  and  allow  a  minority  to 
elect  the  same  group  of  men  that  controlled 
that  80th  "do-nothing"  Congress.  You  see, 
one-third  of  you  went  to  the  polls  the  last 
time,  two-thirds  of  you  stayed  home.  The 
farmers  are  fat  and  rich,  they  have  the 
biggest  income  they  ever  had  in  their  lives — 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  for  that  matter; 
everybody  was  at  work,  61  million  people 
had  jobs  in  this  country  at  good  pay  and 
they  were  just  too  lazy  to  go  and  exercise 
their  rights  of  franchise,  and  they  got  a 
bunch  of  birds  in  the  Congress  that  tried  to 
cut  you  to  pieces. 

If  that  is  what  you  want,  then  stay  away 
from  the  polls,  or  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  I  don't  think  that  is  what  you  want. 
I  think  you  will  go  to  the  polls  and  elect 
a  good  I>emocratic  Congress  just  as  you  have 
done  in  the  past;  and  I  think  you  will  vote 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket  and  keep  the 
country  in  safe  hands.  If  you  do  that,  the 
Government  will  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  people  at  heart 
and  not  the  interests  of  the  special  interests. 
Keep  that  in  mind. 

Also,  you  will  make  it  a  lot  easier  on  me — 
I  won't  have  to  face  this  housing  shortage, 
I  will  have  a  place  In  the  White  House  as  a 
place  to  live. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September 
24  the  President  referred  to  Clinton  D.  McKinnon, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia's 23d  District,  Harley  E.  Knox,  Mayor  of  San 
Diego,  Harry  R.  Sheppard,  Representative  from 
CaHfornia,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  former  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Dan  E.  Garvey,  Governor  of  Arizona. 
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207    Address  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
September  24,  1948 

Governor,  Senator  McFarland,  Congressman 
Murdoc\: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  highly  pleased  I 
am  to  be  your  guest  here  tonight,  and  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  that  I  couldn't  have  gotten 
here  sooner.  But  I  am  under  the  impression 
if  I  had  gotten  here  sooner,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  room  for  anybody  else. 

I  have  been  here  before.  I  remember 
coming  here  one  night,  and  making  a  speech 
in  behalf  of  Carl  Hayden,  when  he  was  run- 
ning for  reelection.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  on 
that,  and  you  sent  Carl  back  to  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  great  State  of  Arizona, 
that  when  you  have  men  like  Carl  Hayden 
and  Ernest  McFarland,  and  John  Murdock, 
and  this  young  man  Patten,  who  is  going 
back  there  now,  the  country  is  well-helped 
by  that  sort  of  treatment  from  this  great 
State. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
your  coming  out  here  at  this  time  of  night. 
That  shows  you  are  interested  in  your  Gov- 
ernment and  interested  in  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  your  country. 

You  should  be  interested.  The  results  of 
this  election  will  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  each  one  of  you  personally. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  our  form  of 
government  is  that  it  gives  people  a  chance 
to  shape  their  own  destiny.  They  don't 
always  take  advantage  of  that  chance  as  they 
should. 

Look  at  what  happened  in  1946,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States 
stayed  at  home;  and  the  other  third  elected 
that  Republican  8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress. 
You've  heard  a  lot  about  that  Congress,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  it, 
before  I  get  through  with  this  campaign. 

I'm  glad  to  say  that  Arizona  didn't  have 
any  part  in  that.    You  sent  fine  Democrats 


to  the  Congress  just  as  you  had  been  doing 
all  along.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  battle 
put  up  by  your  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and  other  Democrats  like  them,  the  Republi- 
can-controlled 8oth  Congress  would  have 
done  a  lot  more  harmful  things  than  it  did. 
The  Republicans  are  still  saving  up  a  lot 
of  special  interest  measures,  hoping  that  in 
the  next  Congress  there  won't  be  so  many 
Democrats  to  protect  the  people.  God  help 
the  country,  if  that  happens. 

We're  going  to  show  them  that  they're 
wrong.  I  know  where  Arizona  will  stand, 
and  I  know  the  kind  of  people  you'll  send 
to  the  Congress — ^just  as  the  men  I  named 
awhile  ago,  that's  the  sort  of  people  we  want 
in  the  Congress. 

I've  been  having  a  wonderful  time  on  this 
trip.  It's  given  me  a  chance  to  tell  about 
the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
that  record  was  made  in  the  last  16  years. 

It's  a  record  I'm  very  proud  of,  and  I  get 
so  much  pleasure  out  of  telling  about  it  that 
it  reminds  me  of  the  old  Sunday  School 
hymn,  "I  love  to  tell  the  story." 

I  say  that  no  political  party  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  ever  done  so  much  for  a 
country  as  the  Democratic  Party  has  done 
for  the  United  States  since  the  election  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

You  remember  how  we  started  out  from 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  depression.  You  re- 
member how  the  Nation  responded  when  it 
found  out  that  we  had  a  Government  that 
was  working  for  the  people,  and  not  taking 
orders  from  Wall  Street. 

That's  right.  You  remember!  Who  was 
it  said,  "The  capital  of  the  United  States 
has  been  moved  from  Wall  Street  to  Wash- 
ington"? And  that  is  where  we  want  to 
keep  it. 

We  made  progress  year  after  year  under 
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a  Democratic  administration  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  Sometimes  the  progress 
was  rapid — sometimes  it  was  slow.  But  we 
always  made  progress,  for  we  were  headed 
forward. 

Now,  the  Republicans  want  to  turn  around 
and  start  backward.  They  want  to  move  the 
capital  from  Washington  back  to  Wall  Street. 
They  have  been  working  at  it  in  the  Con- 
gress for  the  last  2  years  and  they're  now 
trying  to  capture  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  so  that  they  can  complete 
the  job. 

The  things  we  have  done  since  the  people 
took  over  the  Government  in  1933  have  paid 
big  dividends  to  the  Nation.  And  one  of 
the  things  that  has  paid  the  biggest  dividends 
is  our  aid  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
West. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  record  I've  talked 
about  a  lot  on  this  trip,  because  the  people 
of  the  West  know  what  it  means.  They 
know  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  done 
more  for  the  development  of  the  West  in  the 
last  16  years  than  the  Republican  Party  did 
in  the  last  hundred.  That's  on  the  record 
and  all  the  campaign  oratory  in  the  world 
can't  change  it. 

This  is  of  great  importance  to  you  here 
in  Arizona.  You  are  vitally  interested  in 
water  for  your  cities  and  irrigation  projects, 
and  in  the  development  of  power  from  your 
rivers. 

Just  now  you  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  completion  of  the  Davis  Dam  and  a  net- 
work of  transmission  lines.  This  will  give 
you  the  power  you  have  to  have  to  carry  on, 
and  you  will  get  it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Our  goal  for  the  completion  of  that  project 
is  1950.  We  can  finish  it  on  schedule — if 
we  can  keep  the  Republicans  from  throwing 
more  monkey  wrenches  into  the  machinery. 
You  are  fortunate  here  in  Arizona  that  the 
private  power  facilities  and  the  public  power 
agencies  have  shown  a  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 


tion with  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
development  and  transmission  of  power. 
This  example  of  the  mutual  advantage  of 
cooperation  between  private  utilities  and  the 
Government  agencies  should  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  people  in  other  areas,  where  the 
power  trust  is  trying  to  bottle  up  power, 
until  they  can  get  a  rakeoff  on  it. 

The  harnessing  of  the  Colorado  River  for 
beneficial  uses  is  a  dramatic  thing  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  good  business.  It's  the  kind 
of  empire  building  I  like.  I  want  to  see  the 
day  when  all  the  waters  of  that  mighty  river 
will  be  put  to  their  best  possible  use. 

Today,  half  the  water  that  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Colorado  system  is  still  flowing 
down  to  the  sea  without  being  used.  That 
water  ought  to  be  put  on  the  land,  and  used 
to  turn  out  power.  That's  where  it  is  needed 
for  homes  and  crops  and  industries. 

The  big  problem,  of  course,  is  to  setde 
the  division  of  the  waters  among  the  States 
of  the  Colorado  Basin,  since  there  is  not 
enough  to  meet  all  the  needs.  The  Upper 
Basin  States  have  recendy  arrived  at  a  basic 
agreement,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  trans- 
lated into  a  working  compact. 

The  question  of  the  water  rights  of  the 
Lower  Basin  is  a  tough  one  and  involves 
many  complex  problems. 

This  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
Arizona,  because  your  population,  and  your 
industry  and  agriculture  have  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  water  resources  have  been 
made  available  to  sustain  them.  The  lack 
of  water  is  the  limiting  factor  in  your  devel- 
opment, right  now.  And  in  order  to  plan 
intelligendy  for  the  future,  you  need  to  know 
how  much  water  you  can  count  on. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  just  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report  on  a  vast 
project  for  bringing  water  to  central  Arizona. 
He  has  found  that  investigations  made  over  a 
period  of  years  show  this  project  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible.    But  it  depends  on  taking 
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a  lot  of  water  from  the  Colorado  River. 
And  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that  Arizona's 
right  to  take  this  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  is  challenged  by  her  sister  States.  His 
recommendations  for  favorable  consideration 
of  the  project  was  therefore  conditioned 
upon  Arizona's  claims  to  the  water  being 
substantiated. 

I  have  talked  about  water,  because  I  know 
of  your  interest  in  it,  and  because  it's  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  Republican  broken 
promises. 

In  their  platform  for  this  year — 1948 — 
they  say  they  "favor  progressive  development 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  power,  with  im- 
mediate action  in  critical  areas."  They  also 
said  they  favored  a  comprehensive  reclama- 
tion program.  When  it  comes  to  making 
promises,  they  come  right  along  saying,  "Me, 
too." 

But  when  it  comes  to  making  good  on 
those  promises — ^well,  that's  something  else 
again.    I  will  cite  you  some  examples. 

They  said  they  were  in  favor  of  immediate 
action  in  critical  areas.  Well,  I  gave  them  a 
chance  for  immediate  action.  I  called  a 
special  session  of  the  Congress,  after  they 
wrote  that  hypocritical  platform. 

And  when  I  got  this  Republican  Congress 
back  in  session,  I  pointed  out  to  them  where 
the  cuts  they  had  made  in  irrigation  and 
power  projects  would  delay  the  use  of  water 
or  the  furnishing  of  power  by  more  than  a 
year.  All  this  power  was  badly  needed  and 
most  of  it  was  in  critical  areas,  by  anybody's 
definition. 

One  of  the  projects  I  listed  was  Davis 
Dam — and  you  folks  here  know  how  badly 
you  need  the  power  from  Davis  Dam  right 
now,  and  how  serious  it  is  that  Republican 
cuts  in  appropriations  will  delay  your  getting 
this  power. 

So,  I  told  the  Republican  Congress  they 
ought  to  restore  the  cuts  they  made  in  the 


Davis  Dam  project,  and  others  like  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  West,  and  let  the  work  go 
ahead. 

Here  was  the  Republican's  chance  for  im- 
mediate action  of  the  kind  they  promised  in 
their  platform.  You  know,  they  wiped  out 
the  whole  appropriation  for  the  Davis  Dam, 
and  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  made 
them  put  part  of  it  back,  but  they  didn't  put 
it  all  back. 

What  happened  ?  The  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives 
wouldn't  even  let  the  House  consider  restor- 
ing the  money  for  these  projects.  And  when 
the  question  was  put  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate, 
the  Republicans  killed  the  appropriation 
there.  Thirty-one  out  of  thirty-five  Demo- 
cratic Senators  voted  for  immediate  action 
in  these  critical  areas.  But  45  out  of  46 
Republican  Senators  voted  against  it. 

Now,  I  will  cite  you  the  chapter  and  verse, 
so  you  can  get  the  record.  You  read  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  7th  of  August, 
1948,  at  page  10256,  and  you  will  see  just 
exactly  what  they  did,  and  they  can't  lie 
out  of  the  record. 

That's  the  kind  of  leadership  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  nowadays.  That's  the  way 
you  can  expect  it  to  carry  out  campaign 
promises. 

It's  safer  to  stick  by  the  Democratic  record 
of  performance. 

That,  I  know,  is  what  you  are  going  to  do 
on  election  day. 

Go  to  the  polls — go  to  the  polls,  and  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight,  just  like  you 
always  do. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:45  p.m.  from  the 
rear  platform  of  his  special  train.  His  opening 
words  referred  to  Governor  Dan  E.  Garvey,  Senator 
Ernest  W.  McFarland,  and  Representative  John  R. 
Murdock,  all  of  Arizona.  Later  he  referred  to 
Carl  Hayden,  Senator  from  Arizona,  Harold  A. 
Patten,  Democratic  candidate  for  Representative  from 
Arizona's  Second  District,  and  Julius  A.  Krug,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 
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208    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.    September  25,  1948 


[i.]     LoRDSBURG,  New  Mexico  (Rear  plat- 
form, 7:35  a.m.) 

Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  New  Mexico 
delegations  here  to  meet  me — and  fellow 
Democrats: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  all  these 
good  people  out  here  at  this  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  Of  course,  7:30  is  not  nearly 
so  early  in  New  Mexico  as  it  is  in  Washing- 
ton. Washington  people,  you  know,  have  a 
habit  of  not  getting  up  until  along  toward 
mid-day,  and  they  can't  understand  why  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gets  up  at 
5:30  every  morning. 

I  am  acquainted  with  your  industries  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  principally  mining 
and  stockraising  and  farming  under  irriga- 
tion; and  I  am  here  to  inform  you  that  in 
1932  the  residents  of  New  Mexico  had  an 
income  of  less  than  $100  million. 

Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1947?  It 
was  $500  million,  which  is  5  times  what 
it  was  under  the  Republicans. 

Thirteen  times  as  many  farms  in  New 
Mexico  have  electricity  now  as  had  electricity 
in  1932.  And  the  farmers  are  earning  about 
8  times  as  much  money  as  they  did  in  1932. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  farmer  or  miner  or 
workingman  who  is  foolish  enough  to  want 
to  turn  the  clock  back,  he  ought  to  vote  the 
Republican  ticket.  Otherwise,  he  had  better 
vote  for  himself  when  he  votes   for  me. 

The  business  firms  of  New  Mexico  have 
prospered  under  Democratic  administrations. 
New  Mexico  has  been  benefited,  because 
Democrats  believe  in  developing  the  West, 
and  because  we  work  to  bring  prosperity 


to  all  the  people,  not  just  a  few  at  the  top; 
and  that  is  the  difference  between  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  and  the  Republican  policy. 
Republicans  believe  in  special  interests. 
They  believe  in  taking  care  of  special  in- 
terests. I  have  talked  to  Congressman  after 
Congressman,  and  Senator  after  Senator  on 
this  trip,  who  have  been  in  the  "do-nothing" 
8oth  Congress,  and  every  one  of  them  says 
that  on  every  committee  he  finds  that  the 
Republicans  are  always  working  to  take  care 
of  big  business,  and  they  don't  care  what 
happens  to  the  fellow  down  below. 

Now  you  have  got  a  chance  here  in  New 
Mexico  to  keep  the  policy  of  the  Democrats 
going.  You  know,  my  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  came  down  here  to  run  for  the 
Senate,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  this  country  has  ever  had;  and 
I  have  got  a  good  one  now,  too.  But  I 
want  you  to  be  sure  that  you  send  a  Demo- 
cratic delegation  to  the  Congress.  I  want 
to  see  Clinton  Anderson  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  want  you  to  send  Democrats  to  the  House. 
Then  you  will  be  doing  your  duty  for  the 
public,  and  by  yourselves. 

I  have  been  preaching  this  doctrine  all 
the  way  across  the  country.  We  are  in  a 
crusade  out  here.  We  are  either  going  to 
go  backwards,  or  we  are  going  forward  in 
this  atomic  energy  age,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  the  greatest  age  in  history,  if  you  people 
decide  what  is  best  for  the  country.  I  hope 
you  will  do  that.  I  know  you  will  do  that, 
because  you  understand  the  situation. 

Now,  on  election  day,  don't  stay  at  home, 
don't  do  like  you  did  in  1946,  when  you 
elected  that  good  for  nothing  "do-nothing" 
80th  Congress.  When  you  study  the  record 
of  that  Congress,  it  is  staggering  the  things 
they  did  to  you,  and  the  things  they  did  not 
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do  that  they  should  have  done.  They  tried 
to  cut  the  throat  of  the  West,  and  I  had  to 
come  out  here  and  tell  you  about  it. 

I  can  cite  you  chapter  and  verse  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  vi^henever  you  w^ant 
it,  as  to  how  these  people  performed. 

I  do  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  turning 
out  this  morning.  It  is  a  wonderful  tribute 
to  your  interest  in  the  political  situation  in 
the  country  at  this  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  Deming,  New  Mexico  (Rear  plat- 
form, 9:02  a.m.) 

Governor  Mabry  and  Senator  Anderson, 
should  I  call  him? 

It  certainly  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  be  here  in  New  Mexico  this  morning, 
this  beautiful  morning,  and  to  meet  all  these 
good  people,  some  of  whom  have  come  great 
distances  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  have  one  telegram  here  which  is  from 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
says:  "I  am  extremely  sorry  that  due  to  my 
illness  and  the  doctor's  instructions,  I  am 
unable  to  welcome  you  to  New  Mexico.  I 
wish  to  assure  you  of  my  utmost  loyalty  and 
support  for  you  and  Senator  Barkley  per- 
sonally and  for  the  ideals  and  principles  you 
both  represent.  My  friends  in  New  Mexico 
and  all  over  the  Nation,  stand  100  percent 
behind  the  Democratic  platform  and  your 
laudable  advocacy  of  your  platform.  God 
speed  and  God's  blessings  to  you  and  yours. 
Dennis  Chavez,  United  States  Senator." 

You  have  a  very  great  chance  now  to  see 
that  New  Mexico  is  properly  represented  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
know  you're  going  to  elect  Clinton  Ander- 
son for  the  United  States  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  I  know  you're  going  to  elect 
these  two  good  Democrats  for  Congressman 
from  New  Mexico — and  that  will  go  a  long 


ways  towards  upsetting  the  terrible  80th  **do- 
nothing"  Congress. 

I  stopped  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  at  Lords- 
burg.  I  gave  them  some  figures  about  your 
great  State  of  New  Mexico  and  how  that 
State  had  benefited  under  the  Democratic 
administrations  in  16  years.  I  think  you'll 
be  interested  in  having  these  figures  because 
these  figures  apply  not  only  to  New  Mexico, 
but  they  apply  to  every  State  of  the  Union 
in  the  same  proportion  or  greater. 

In  1932  residents  of  New  Mexico  earned 
less  than  $100  million.  Last  year  New 
Mexico  earned  $500  million.  That's  just  5 
times  what  it  was  under  the  Republicans. 
Thirteen  times  as  many  farms  in  New 
Mexico  have  electricity  now  as  had  it  in  1932, 
and  the  farmers  are  earning  about  8  times 
as  much  money  as  they  did  in  1932. 

You  had  a  great  many  other  benefits  too, 
like  the  power  that  comes  from  Elephant 
Butte  Dam,  and  at  Elephant  Butte  Dam  you 
have  an  irrigation  project  which  is  due  to  the 
Democratic  administrations. 

All  these  great  projects  in  the  West  have 
been  initiated  and  are  being  carried  to  con- 
clusion because  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves in  development  of  the  country  for 
the  people  and  not  for  the  interests.  Don't 
let  anybody  tell  you  anything  different. 
And  this  Republican  Both  Congress  did  its 
best  to  sabotage  the  West,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fight  put  up  by  the  western 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  principally 
Democrats,  you  would  have  had  your  throat 
cut  by  this  Congress.  Don't  forget  that, 
because  that  shows  the  policies  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  One's  for  the 
people,  one's  for  special  interests. 

Now,  when  you  go  to  the  polls  on  Novem- 
ber the  2d,  all  you  need  to  do  to  see  that  you 
are  safe  is  not  only  to  vote  for  me  and  your 
Democratic  candidates  for  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentatives— ^you  must  vote  for  yourselves, 
and  when  you  do  that,  you'll  vote  the  Demo- 
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cratic  ticket  straight,  and  the  country  will  be 
saved. 

This  is  a  most  wonderful  turnout  and  I 
appreciate  it. 

\At  this  point  a  group  of  Apache  Indians  were  intro- 
duced to  the  President^ 

Well,  I'm  happy  to  meet  them  and  I  know 
that  these  real  Americans  are  going  to  look 
after  their  own  interests  by  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

[The  President  was  presented  with  a  belt  and  a 
leather  necktie.    He  then  resumed  speaking] 

I  appreciate  this  very  highly,  this  belt  and 
this  necktie.  I  need  a  pair  of  leather  lungs 
and  that  will  just  exacdy  fit.  Yesterday,  in 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  they  gave  me  some  sterling 
silver  spurs  engraved  with  my  name  on 
them,  just  the  same  as  this  belt  is.  Now, 
when  I  get  this  belt  and  that  leather  lung 
necktie  and  that  pair  of  spurs  on,  I  can 
certainly  take  the  Congress  for  a  ride! 

[3.]    El  Paso,  Texas  (Address,  11:20  a.m., 
see  Item  209) 

[4.]     Sierra  Blanca,  Texas  (Rear  platform, 
3:40  p.m.) 

\The  President  was  presented  with  a  hat  made  in 
Texas.] 

Thank  you  very  much.  Sidney,  I  appre- 
ciate that  introduction  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  if  you'd  put  me  on  one  of  these 
cay  uses  out  here  I'd  probably  be  just  as 
nervous  as  you  are.  I  hope  you  weren't 
disappointed  in  the  President  when  you  met 
him. 

I  do  appreciate  the  privilege  of  stopping 
here  and  getting  a  chance  just  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
great  State  of  Texas. 

I  wish  I  could  stop  oflF  and  go  to  the 
rodeo.  I  would  much  rather  see  that  than 
do  what  I  have  to  do,  but  I've  got  to  go 


across  Texas  today  and  let  people  see  what 
I  look  like  and  what  I  stand  for  and  what 
I  diink. 

I  am  being  accompanied  across  Texas  to- 
day by  some  of  Texas'  greatest  citizens. 
The  Governor  is  with  me.  Governor  Jester, 
Sam  Rayburn  is  with  me,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  with  me,  and  your  own  Congressman 
are  my  escort  across  this  part  of  Texas,  and 
I  think  I'm  safe  in  their  hands. 

I  do  thank  you  very  much  for  this  wonder- 
ful turnout.  I  appreciate  highly  your 
stopping  the  show  in  order  to  come  down  to 
see  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

As  for  this  hat,  it's  just  exacdy  what  I 
wear  all  the  time  and  I  need  a  new  one,  and 
I'm  glad  to  have  it. 

[5.]     Valentine,   Texas    (Rear   platform, 
5:20  p.m.) 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  chance 
to  meet  you.  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
riding  across  the  great  State  of  Texas  with 
your  Congressman  Ken  Regan  and  your 
Governor  Jester,  Sam  Rayburn,  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  Tom 
Clark. 

It  has  been  an  education  indeed  to  see 
the  bright  and  shining  faces  in  these  towns. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  happy,  and  everybody 
seems  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  because  you  have  come  out  to 
meet  your  Chief  Executive  and  look  him 
over  and  see  what  you  think  of  him. 

I  hope  that  when  election  day  comes 
around,  that  every  single  one  of  you  will  go 
to  the  polls  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight,  and  that  will  keep  the  country  safe 
for  the  people;  because  the  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign is  the  difference  between  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  the  special 
interests  who  are  trying  to  take  over  the 
Government. 
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I  think,  if  you  study  the  record  of  the 
80th  Congress,  you  will  find  that  their  in- 
terest is  the  special  interests,  that  it  was  run 
by  lobbyists  and  other  special  interests  that 
were  not  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Your  choice  on  election  day  will  be  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  special  interests. 
Now  be  sure  and  go  out  and  do  your  duty 
on  that  day,  and  you  will  not  be  sorry  for  it. 


[6.]     Marfa,  Texas  (Rear  platform,  6:35 
p.m.) 

Mr,  Caufield,  Congressman  Regan,  Gover- 
nor Jester,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow 
Democrats  of  Marfa,  Texas: 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  this 
wonderful  turnout  here  this  evening  at  this 
great  city  of  Marfa. 

I  have  heard  of  Marfa  all  my  life.  High- 
land Herefords — ^we  bred  them  out  in  Mis- 
souri.   They're  famous  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  informed  by  Speaker  Rayburn  that 
this  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  Big  Bend 
National  Park,  a  Democratic  project  which 
was  put  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  and  which  eventually  will  bring  you 
one  of  the  greatest  tourist  trades  in  the 
United  States.  Some  day,  when  I  have  the 
time  and  a  chance,  I  want  to  come  down 
and  visit  it  myself  and  see  just  what  it's  like. 

You  know,  there  is  just  one  issue  in  this 
campaign  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans.  It's  the  issue  of  the  people 
against  the  special  interests.  It's  the  issue 
of  whether  the  people  will  rule  the  country 
or  whether  the  special  interests  will  rule  the 
country,  and  that's  a  decision  you'll  have 
to  make  on  election  day. 

Now,  you  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
part  of  the  world  in  the  cattle  industry.  I've 
named  one  of  your  great  Highland  Hereford 
projects  here  in  this  part  of  the  world.    It 


furnishes  cattle  all  over  the  world  for  feed- 
ing and  breeding  purposes. 

We  have  tried  to  find  some  way  to  control 
the  various,  terrible  diseases  which  affect  the 
cattie  business.  In  fact,  we  asked  this  Re- 
publican Congress — this  Republican  8oth 
"do-nothing"  Congress  —  to  appropriate 
funds  for  a  laboratory  to  investigate  some 
of  these  terrible  cattle  diseases,  and  they 
didn't  do  one  thing  about  it. 

Yet  in  their  platform  they  said  they  were 
for  just  that. 

When  I  called  them  back  into  extra  ses- 
sion I  asked  them  to  do  something  about  it. 
But  did  they  do  it?  No.  No,  they  didn't 
do  anything  but  cause  trouble  for  the 
country. 

Now  they're  trying  to  get  out  of  that. 
They  go  around  telling  you  just  exactly  how 
they  feel  toward  the  people  and  what  they'll 
do  for  the  people.  I  wish  you'd  go  back 
over  the  list  of  things  that  they  did  to  the 
people  in  this  80th  Congress.  You  wouldn't 
have  one  bit  of  trouble  making  up  your 
mind.  I  know  the  people  in  Texas  are  going 
to  make  up  their  minds  the  right  way  be- 
cause they  know  what's  what  when  it  comes 
to  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people. 

I'm  asking  you  to  turn  out  on  election 
day  and  give  us  the  biggest  majority  we've 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
We've  got  them  on  the  run  now.  We've 
got  them  scared,  and  we  want  to  keep  them 
that  way  because  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try is  at  stake  in  this  campaign. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that.  It  means 
everything  in  the  world  as  to  whether  the 
people  or  the  special  interests  run  the 
country. 

I've  been  all  over  the  West,  and  I've  ex- 
plained to  the  farmers  in  Iowa  just  exactly 
what  this  8oth  Congress  tried  to  do  to  them. 
I've  been  in  Colorado  and  California  and 
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Utah  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and 
now  I'm  in  Texas,  explaining  to  the  people 
that  this  Congress  did  everything  possible 
to  take  the  Government  away  from  the 
people. 

They  tried  to  ruin  the  reclamation  projects. 
They  tried  to  ruin  the  farmer  by  taking 
the  floor  from  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. They've  done  everything  that's  pos- 
sible to  ruin  the  country  and  turn  the  clock 
back. 

Well,  now,  you  don't  want  to  go  along 
with  people  who  want  to  turn  the  clock 
back.  You  better  go  along  with  people  who 
turn  the  clock  forward,  people  who  look 
forward,  and  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  income  of  this  country  in  1947  was 
$217  billion,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  that  income  was  distributed 
so  that  most  everybody  had  a  fair  share  of  it. 
The  farmers  got  their  share  of  it,  the  busi- 
nessmen got  their  share  of  it,  labor  got  a 
fair  share  of  it — and  by  the  way,  there  are  61 
million  people  employed  in  this  country 
right  now,  more  than  ever  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  history  of  the  country.  And 
we  can  go  forward  and  do  even  better  than 
that,  if  you  want  a  forward-looking  admin- 
istration to  take  care  of  the  business  of  the 
Government! 

Please,  on  election  day  go  out  and  show 
that  you  believe  in  a  forward-looking  ad- 
ministration, and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight  and  you  won't  have  any  trouble 
whatever — and  it'll  make  it  a  lot  easier  for 
me  too  because  I  won't  have  to  be  bothered 
by  the  housing  shortage  because  I'll  live  in 
the  White  House  another  4  years. 

[At  this  point  the  President  was  presented  with  a 
belt  and  a  hatband.    He  then  resumed  speaking] 

They  presented  me  with  this  belt  and  hat- 
band to  go  along  with  my  spurs  and  hat,  so 
I  can  ride  the  Democratic  Donkey  to  victory. 
I  certainly  appreciate  that. 


[7.]    Alpine,  Texas  (Rear  platform,  7:30 
p.m.) 

Doctor,  Congressman  Regan,  Governor 
Jester,  and  jellow  Democrats: 

This  certainly  is  a  wonderful  turnout. 
You  know,  I  have  been  to  Alpine  before.  At 
that  time,  you  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
me.  That  was  before  most  of  you  were  born, 
about  1908  or  9.  I  came  down  here  and 
went  over  a  great  part  of  this  great  State 
with  a  bunch  of  people  who  were  interested 
in  irrigation  problems  on  the  Pincus  River, 
and  I  had  a  great  time  going  over  the  Davis 
Mountains.  I  didn't  catch  anything,  but  I 
didn't  have  to  run  from  any  bears. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  visit  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park.  That  is  a  most  wonderful 
park,  and  I  hope  that  sometime  during  my 
next  term  I  will  have  a  chance  to  come  down 
here  and  visit  it.  I  understand  that  you  have 
nearly  40,000  people  a  year  who  visit  that 
great  park.  The  park  is  a  shining  example 
of  how  State  and  Federal  Governments  can 
cooperate.  All  the  people  of  this  country 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  great  State 
of  Texas  for  appropriating  $i54  million  to 
buy  the  land  for  this  fine  highway  that  is 
built  into  the  park.  We  also  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  the  cattlemen  who  formerly 
grazed  their  herds  in  that  area,  and  who 
voluntarily  withdrew  these  herds  when  this 
great  piece  of  land  became  a  park.  Now, 
that  is  real  patriotism,  because  those  men 
were  making  money  raising  their  catde  over 
there,  but  they  wanted  that  park  to  be  for 
the  public;  and  I  congratulate  them  on  that 
attitude.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  Big  Bend  National  Park,  and  I 
am  hoping  it  will  be  done  soon. 

The  park  will  be  finished,  if — //  Demo- 
crats are  reelected,  because  the  Democratic 
Party  believes  in  a  great  system  of  parks  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 

The  Republican  Party,  however,  is  so  in- 
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terested  in  what  it  calls  economy— in  quota- 
tion marks — ^it  isn't  real  economy,  but  they 
call  it  economy — it's  a  matter  of  cut  and 
slash  here  and  there  without  any  system 
whatever,  that  it  has  been  hacking  away  at 
appropriations  for  all  our  national  parks. 
This  Republican  "do-nothing"  8oth  Con- 
gress cut  off  nearly  $4  million  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Park  Service 
this  year.  Last  year  they  cut  it  much  more 
than  that. 

The  Republicans  have  been  cutting  funds 
for  reclamation,  irrigation,  soil  conserva- 
tion, public  power,  and  all  the  other  projects 
that  mean  so  much  to  all  you  people  here  in 
the  West. 

On  November  the  2d,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  make  up  your  mind 
whether  you  want  to  go  along  with  people 
who  want  to  turn  the  clock  back.  The 
Republicans  want  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  1898.  They  have  got  a  lot  of  mossbacks 
in  Congress  who  are  chairmen  of  principal 
committees  in  the  Congress  who  are  living 
in  1898. 

Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything  dif- 
ferent, that  if  the  Republicans  can  obtain 
control  of  the  Congress,  the  same  old  moss- 
back  gang  will  be  in  control,  and  the  people 
in  the  West  and  in  Texas  won't  have  a 
Chinaman's  chance.    Bear  that  in  mind. 

You  have  got  to  vote  for  the  principles 
of  the  people  who  are  looking  forward,  not 
for  those  who  are  looking  back. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout.  This  is  magnifi- 
cent. I  want  to  say  to  you  that  turnouts  all 
over  the  country  have  been  magnificent,  and 
these  turnouts  have  scared  the  Republicans 
to  death.  They  have  got  to  work !  They  are 
actually  on  the  run,  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  them  that  way. 

We  are  going  to  win  this  election,  and 
we  are  going  to  win  it  because  the  interests 


of  the  people  are  instinctive.  They  know 
that  if  the  Government  is  turned  over  to  the 
special  interests,  they  will  go  back  to  another 
boom  and  bust — and  the  country  can't  afford 
that. 

Now,  on  November  the  2d,  get  up  early, 
and  go  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight,  and  the  country  will  be  safe  for 
another  4  years,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with 
the  housing  problem. 

[8.]  Sanderson,  Texas  (Rear  platform, 
10:05  P-ni.) 

Mr,  Sudduth,  Congressman  Regan,  Gov- 
ernor Jester,  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Sanderson: 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  privilege  of 
having  a  chance  to  meet  the  citizens  of 
Texas. 

I  started  in  at  El  Paso  this  morning  and 
it  looked  like  half  of  Texas  were  present  in 
El  Paso.  But  that  was  not  the  case,  for  at 
every  other  stop  the  other  half  has  been  at 
each  one  of  these  other  cities — and  it  looks 
now  as  if  everybody  in  this  neighborhood  is 
here.  I  am  glad  of  that  because  I  want  to 
meet  you  face  to  face  and  let  you  understand 
what  I  stand  for,  and  then  I  want  you  to  use 
your  own  good  judgment  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

You  are  interested  in  livestock  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  You're  interested  in  this  Big 
Bend  National  Park  and  you're  interested  in 
a  great  many  other  things  that  have  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  Republicans 
believe  in  special  privilege.  They  believe 
that  a  favored  few  ought  to  profit  from  the 
Government,  and  that  if  anybody  else  gets 
anything  it  will  gradually  trickle  down  to 
them. 

The  Democrats  have  a  different  viewpoint. 
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They  think  that  the  Government  is  of  and 
for  and  by  the  people  and  that  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people  is  much  more  important 
than  the  welfare  of  just  a  few. 

Now,  in  1947  we  had  a  national  income 
of  $217  billion.  That's  the  greatest  income 
any  nation  in  the  world  ever  had  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — and  that  $217  billion 
income  was  distributed  in  a  manner  that  al- 
lowed the  farmer  and  the  stockman  and  the 
sheepraiser  and  the  little  merchant  and  the 
workingman  to  get  his  fair  share;  and  that 
meant  an  even  distribution  of  goods  so  that 
everybody  had  a  few  of  the  good  things  of 
life  and  nobody  had  a  corner  on  any  of 
them. 

That's  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  policy  was  inaugurated  when  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  elected  President  in  1932, 
and  that's  been  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administrations  ever  since  that  time.  I  want 
to  continue  that  policy. 

The  Republicans  and  the  8oth  Congress 
showed  exactly  how  they  were  going  to 
transact  business  "for  the  welfare  of  the 
people."  They  want  to  transact  it  for  the 
welfare  of  a  few. 

There  were  more  lobbies  in  Washington 
in  this  session  of  the  8oth  Congress  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  and 


there  was  more  money  spent  there  by  the 
lobbyists  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  I  have  had  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  Tom  Clark  of  Texas, 
making  an  investigation  of  that  situation, 
and  he's  found  some  very,  very  sad  situations 
which,  in  the  long  run,  he'll  work  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers,  I  hope. 

Now,  hear:  I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind 
that  your  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  is  wrapped  up  in  this  campaign.  I'm 
making  a  crusade  in  this  country  for  the 
people,  and  if  you'll  support  me  and  go  to 
the  polls  on  November  the  2d  and  vote  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket  I  think  the  coun- 
try will  be  safe  for  another  4  years,  and  I 
won't  be  hurt  by  the  housing  shortage — I 
can  still  stay  in  the  White  House. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September  25 
the  President  referred  to  Governor  Thomas  J.  Mabry, 
Lt.  Governor  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Nev/  Mexico 
Secretary  of  State  Alice  Romero,  and  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez,  all  of  Nevv^  Mexico;  Representative  Ken 
Regan,  Governor  Beauford  H.  Jester,  and  Repre- 
sentative Sam  Rayburn,  all  of  Texas;  Tom  C.  Clark, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  Stanley  W. 
Caufield,  Chairman  of  the  El  Paso  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee;  Dr.  J.  E.  Wright,  Chair- 
man of  the  Brew^ster  County  Democratic  Committee; 
and  Willis  W.  Sudduth,  Chairman  of  the  Terrell 
County  Democratic  Executive  Committee. 


209    Address  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 
September  25,  1948 

Mr,  ^Chairman,  Governor  Jester,  Honorable 
Mayor  of  El  Paso,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  distinguished  guests 
on  this  platform,  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Texas: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
come  back  to  El  Paso  once  more.  I  have 
been  here  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I 


have   spent  here  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  my  life. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  frankly  about 
some  of  the  vital  issues  in  this  campaign,  is- 
sues in  which  you  are  interested.  You  all 
know  what  the  Democratic  record  has  been 
in  building  up  the  West.  In  1933  the  Demo- 
crats took  the  reclamation  program  out  of 
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moth  balls  and  put  it  into  practice.  This  was 
because  the  American  people  had  elected  a 
President  who  believed  in  the  West — Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

Today,  reclamation  projects  irrigate  4^/2 
million  acres  of  land  and  provide  more  than 
3  million  kilowatts  of  power. 

You  people  in  El  Paso  know  how  im- 
portant these  things  are.  Over  $20  million 
has  been  spent  on  the  Rio  Grande  project. 
Right  here  in  your  area,  it  irrigates  160,000 
acres. 

The  Republicans  have  consistently  fought 
this  program  for  the  development  of  the 
West.  That  is  why  I  have  been  amazed  in 
this  campaign  to  hear  spokesmen  for  the 
Republican  Party  claim  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  a  friend  of  reclamation.  The  record 
proves  that  that  is  not  so.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  that  claim.  The  record 
shows  that  the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  cut  the  reclamation 
program  for  the  West  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent in  1948.  You  people  here  in  the  West 
rose  up  in  anger  at  this  slaughter. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  the  Republi- 
can Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee thought  about  your  protests  ?  **Well," 
he  said,  "the  West  is  squealing  like  a  stuck 
pig."  That  is  what  the  Republican  leaders 
thought  about  you.  That  same  Republican 
Chairman  squeals  himself  every  time  he  has 
to  make  an  appropriation  that  would  be 
helpful  to  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  succeeded  in  restoring  some  of  the 
necessary  funds.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  voted  against  pro- 
viding the  money  I  said  was  necessary  for 
reclamation.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  for  the  restoration. 

By  their  votes  ye  shall  know  them.  That 
is  the  difference  between  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  attitude  toward  the  West. 


These  are  hard,  cold  facts.  That  is  why 
I  am  amazed  when  I  hear  Republican  cam- 
paign orators  trying  to  take  credit  for  a  pro- 
gram that  the  Democrats  had  to  save  from 
the  Republican  meat  axe. 

That  is  just  one  example  of  what  the 
Republicans  tried  to  do  to  the  West  last 
year. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  they  are  plan- 
ning to  do  if  they  gain  complete  control  of 
the  Government  next  year?  Let  me  give 
you  one  example  of  that.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  their  plans  for  electric  power,  which 
is  so  vitally  important  to  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  all  the  West. 

You  know  how  public  power  from  pub- 
licly constructed  dams  has  helped  bring  new 
industries  out  here.  The  Republicans  don't 
like  to  see  cheap  public  power,  because  it 
means  that  the  big  power  monopolies  cannot 
get  their  rakeoff  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

The  Republican  Congressman,  who  would 
be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  we 
get  another  Republican  Congress,  has  just 
written  a  very  revealing  article  for  a  maga- 
zine. That  man's  name  is  George  A.  Don- 
dero,  and  he  comes  from  Detroit,  Mich.  His 
article  is  entitled,  "Wanted:  A  New  Federal 
Power  Policy."  It  is  printed  in  the  "Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly."  I  can't  give  you  the 
chapter  and  verse,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  some  quotes  from  it.  If  you  want  to 
read  it  in  full,  you  can  get  it.  The  date  is 
September  9,  1948,  and  it  is  called,  "Public 
Utilities  Fortnighdy."  I  am  going  to  read 
you  some  of  the  things  that  this  committee 
chairman  says  in  that  article. 

He  says,  and  I  quote:  "We  can  stop  the 
trend  toward  increasing  the  number  of  pub- 
licly owned  power  facilities.  .  .  ." 

That  is  vitally  important.  I  am  going  to 
read  it  to  you  again:  "We  can  stop  the 
trend  toward  increasing  the  number  of  pub- 
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licly  owned  power  facilities.  ..." 

Now,  he  will  be  the  chairman  if  the  Re- 
publicans get  control. 

Here  is  another  quote:  "The  Government 
should  follow  a  policy  of  selling  the  power 
at  the  bus  bar,  or  at  the  dam,  to  all  comers, 
without  favoritism  or  discrimination." 

Now  you  know  what  that  means — that 
means  that  these  public  utilities  fellows  and 
the  public  utilities  lobby  who  will  have  con- 
trol of  that  committee,  if  you  elect  a  Repub- 
lican Congress,  want  to  turn  this  electric 
power  over  to  the  hijackers;  so  they  can 
stick  you  with  high  prices.  That  is  what  it 
means. 

Congressman  Dondero  goes  on  to  say  that 
our  present  laws,  which  let  the  Government 
build  lines  to  get  power  from  public  dams 
to  the  users  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and 
I  quote  him  again:  "can  and  should  be 
changed  by  the  next  Congress." 

This  "do-nothing"  8oth  Congress  changed 
it  by  cutting  ofif  the  money  to  build  the 
powerlines. 

Mr.  Dondero  says  that  he  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Republican  candidates 
will  go  along  with  this  policy. 

Listen  to  this,  and  I  am  still  quoting  from 
this  article  in  this  public  utilities  magazine: 
"We  Republicans  are  divided  on  many  is- 
sues, but  on  this  one  issue,  we  are  of  one 
mind." 

Of  course,  they  are  of  one  mind.  They 
want  to  give  the  big  interests  the  control 
of  the  Government  once  more.  That  is  only 
a  start.  They  are  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
back. 

Why  you  know,  in  1947  this  country  had 
an  income  of  $217  billion — the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  country — of  any  country; 
and  that  income  was  distributed  fairly  to 
the  farmers  and  the  workingman  and  to 
small  business,  and  everybody  else  got  his 
fair  share  of  that  income.  That  is  not  what 
these  Republicans  want.    They  don't  want 


a  fair  distribution.  They  want  the  special 
interests  to  have  control,  and  let  a  litde  of  it 
trickle  down  to  you. 

What  Congressman  Dondero  means  by 
this  article,  which  was  published  only  2 
weeks  ago,  is  that  Republicans  believe  that 
the  benefits  of  low-cost  power  at  the  Fed- 
eral dams  should  go  to  private  utilities  who 
will  get  the  power  cheap  from  the  dam  from 
the  Government,  and  sell  it  to  you  at  a  high 
profit. 

If  that  is  public  interest,  then  I  don't 
belong  in  the  Presidency. 

I  think  that  these  facts  give  you  people  of 
the  West  a  clear  idea  of  how  you  ought  to 
vote  next  November.  You  can  vote  for  the 
party  that  will  slow  down — or  maybe  even 
stop — the  construction  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion and  power  projects;  you  can  vote  for 
the  party  which  promises  to  give  the 
benefits  of  Federal  power  to  the  private 
utility  interests  so  they  can  get  rich  at  your 
expense — the  record  proves  that  is  what  the 
Republican  Party  believes,  and  there  isn't 
any  question  about  it;  or  you  can  vote  for 
the  party  which  promises  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  West  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country. 

This  is  the  party  that  believes  that  all  the 
people,  not  just  a  few,  should  receive  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  public  power.  The 
record  conclusively  proves  that  this  is  what 
the  Democrats  believe.  It  is  a  record  of 
action.  You  have  men  on  this  platform  here 
with  me  who  have  contributed  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  action  for  the  Democratic 
Party. 

When  Speaker  Rayburn  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  put  his 
foot  down  on  this  special  interest  business, 
and  he  had  to  do  it  time  and  time  again. 
I  am  hoping  Sam  will  be  the  Speaker  in  the 
next  Congress  too. 

If  you  stay  away  from  the  polls,  as  you 
did  in   1946,  you  will  get  the  same  crew 
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of  men  who  tried  to  wreck,  and  did  cripple 
the  western  resource  program.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  citizens  of  Texas  will  study 
the  record  and  vote  for  the  best  interests  of 
themselves  and  the  country. 

I  am  hoping  that  they  won't  do  like  a 
great  many  people  did  in  1946.  In  1946,  in 
a  great  many  States,  people  stayed  away 
from  the  polls,  and  one-third  of  the  voters 
elected  this  good-for-nothing,  "do-nothing" 
8oth  Congress. 

You  know,  a  Congress  is  as  its  leaders 
direct,  and  the  leaders  of  this  Congress  are 
Republicans — backward  looking  Republi- 
cans.    There  are  a  great  many  good  men 


who  want  to  go  forward  in  that  Congress  but 
they  haven't  a  chance  so  long  as  the  Re- 
publicans control  it. 

Now! — listen  to  me!  On  November  the 
2d,  get  up  early  and  go  to  the  polls  and  be 
sure  you  are  right  by  voting  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket — and  I  won't  be  troubled 
with  the  housing  shortage. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:20  a.m.  before  a 
flag-draped  platform  at  the  railroad  station.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  cochairman  Robert 
L.  HoUiday  of  the  reception  committee,  Governor 
Beauford  H.  Jester  of  Texas,  Mayor  Dan  R.  Ponder  of 
El  Paso,  and  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Tom  C.  Clark.  Later  he  referred  to  Representative 
Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas. 


210    Informal  Remarks  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
September  26,  1948 


[  I.]     The  Alamo  (2:35  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  the  Governor  of  Texas,  and 
distinguished  guests: 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  today  of  spend- 
ing Sunday  in  San  Antonio. 

I  had  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  at- 
tend the  services  in  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
and  I  have  this  afternoon  been  taken  on  a 
sightseeing  tour  of  the  old  Governor's  Palace 
and  to  the  Alamo.  I  have  been  through  the 
Alamo  before,  but  I  never  had  so  able  a  guide 
as  I  had  today.  There  w^ere  a  great  many 
things  that  I  v^as  not  familiar  with. 

This,  of  course,  stands  as  one  of  the  his- 
toric monuments  of  the  w^orld,  a  monument 
to  heroism,  a  monument  to  the  fight  for 
liberty  all  over  the  world. 

The  one  ambition  that  I  have  is  to  see  a 
peaceful,  happy  world.  If  that  can't  be  ac- 
complished, there  is  nothing  else  worthwhile. 

I  wish  I  were  in  a  position  today  to  dis- 
cuss a  great  many  things  with  you,  but  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  during  my  whole  politi- 


cal life  not  to  make  speeches  or  otherwise 
on  the  Sabbath.  Therefore,  I  am  merely 
thanking  you  for  a  most  pleasant  day  in  San 
Antonio,  and  I  hope  some  time  or  other  I 
may  be  able  to  come  back  here  and  talk  to 
you  freely  and  frankly  from  the  shoulder. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]     GuNTER  Hotel  (Dinner,  9: 10  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Jester,  Your 
Excellency,  Sam,  distinguished  guests,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen — fellow  Democrats: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
hospitality  of  this  great  State  of  Texas,  nor 
can  I  express  to  you  in  words  the  apprecia- 
tion which  I  feel  for  the  magnificent  wel- 
come which  I  have  received  since  coming 
into  this  great  State  at  El  Paso.  In  every 
city  and  town,  it  looked  as  if  everybody  was 
there.  From  hundreds  of  miles  they  came 
out  to  welcome  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  great  State  of  Texas.  And  at 
San  Antonio  it  has  been  the  climax.    I  had 
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expected  that  Sunday  would  be  bare  of  popu- 
lation. I  thought  those  who  didn't  go  to 
church  would  probably  go  out  to  the  golf 
course,  that  there  would  be  very  few  people 
in  the  town,  but  I  have  seen  just  as  many 
people  as  I  saw  in  San  Francisco,  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  San  Diego,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
Denver  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  It  gets  big- 
ger and  better  as  we  go  along. 

I  believe  the  people  are  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  is 
highly  appreciated.  And,  Sam,  my  mother 
used  to  say  that  the  difference  between 
Baptists — you  and  me — is  that  you  are  a 
hard-shell  Baptist  and  I  am  a  light-foot 
Baptist.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  de- 
fine that.  If  it  weren't  Sunday,  I  think  I 
could  do  it  very  handily. 

Your  great  city  here  has  some  monuments 
which  are  magnificent  and  which  mean 
much  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  I  went 
into  your  Governor's  Palace  after  lunch  to- 
day, and  the  lady  in  charge  there  showed 
me  around  and  told  me  the  stories  about  the 
Governor's  Palace,  and  suggested  that  I 
throw  a  penny  into  the  Wishing  Well,  and 
make  a  wish. 

I  had  a  lot  of  newspapermen  along  with 
me,  and  they  thought  they  could  guess  that 
wish. 

You  are  wrong!    And  so  were  they! 

I  wish  for  only  one  thing  and  that  is  all 
I  ever  wish  for,  and  that  is  peace  in  the 
world. 

As  I  stood  in  the  Alamo  and  read  that 
letter  of  Colonel  Travis,  and  then  read  the 
letter  of  the  boy  that  got  the  black  bean,  it 
came  to  me  that  those  men  and  boys — and 
a  lot  of  them  were  only  boys — were  stand- 
ing for  something  for  which  this  great  coun- 
try has  fought  3  or  4  wars.  It  really  makes 
the  chills  go  up  and  down  your  spine,  makes 
you  wonder  why. 

Because  there  are  in  every  country  in  the 
world  shrines  like  this.     When  I  was  in 


Mexico  City  early  last  year,  I  was  asked  if 
I  would  place  a  wreath  on  the  Ninos  heroes' 
monument  at  Chapultepec. 

You  know,  those  were  a  bunch  of  students 
like  our  West  Point  cadets.  One  of  those 
boys  took  the  Mexican  flag  and  wrapped  it 
around  him,  so  it  wouldn't  be  captured  and 
jumped  off  Chapultepec  some  230-odd  feet, 
and  of  course  was  instantly  killed — and 
three  or  four  boys  were  killed  with  him 
defending  him  and  the  flag. 

Now,  they  were  fighting  us,  but  they 
were  fighting  for  their  country  and  their 
flag,  just  as  the  heroes  of  the  Alamo  were 
fighting  for  Texas  and  your  freedom. 

You  go  to  Greece  and  you  will  find  Ther- 
mopylae, where  all  was  lost  save  the  mes- 
senger. The  Alamo  had  no  messenger. 
But  they  are  exactly  alike,  except  that  one 
man  got  away.  You  will  find  shrines  in 
Great  Britain,  you  will  find  shrines  in 
France,  and  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
nearly  every  place  in  the  world — shrines  just 
like  the  Alamo,  which  mean  the  same 
thing:  liberty  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

Now,  why  can't  we  work  together?  Why 
can't  we  find  some  common  ground  on 
which  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  world, 
just  as  the  13  Colonies  found  a  way  to  settle 
their  differences  in  1787,  when  they  met 
to  work  out  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — which  is  the  greatest  document  of 
government  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 

The  reason  it  is  the  greatest  document  in 
the  history  of  the  world  is  that  it  was 
founded  on  just  one  thing:  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  fair  treatment  under  his 
government. 

Our  Government  is  made  up  of  the  peo- 
ple. You  are  the  Government.  I  am  only 
your  hired  servant.  I  am  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
the  highest  honor  that  can  ever  come  to  a 
man  on  earth.  But  I  am  the  servant  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.    They  are  not 
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my  servants.  I  can't  order  you  around,  or 
send  you  to  labor  camps,  or  have  your  heads 
cut  off  if  you  don't  agree  with  me  politically. 
We  don't  believe  in  that. 

And  vv^hat  w^e  are  trying  to  do  is  sell  the 
w^orld  on  the  idea  that  peace  is  the  best 
policy. 

As  old  Benjamin  Franklin  said:  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  If  you  study  that  a  long 
time,  it  has  implications.  Well,  in  our  day: 
peace  is  the  best  policy  for  the  w^orld. 

In  19 1 7-1 8  we  declared  war  on  Germany. 
We  had  to  declare  war  on  Japan  and  Ger- 
many and  their  allies  in  194 1  for  exactly  the 
same  reason.  But  in  1917--18  we  didn't  learn 
anything.  We  thought  we  could  come  back 
here  and  enclose  ourselves  in  a  high  tariff 
wall  and  with  two  oceans,  and  still  be  just  as 
we  had  been  up  to  that  time. 

But  the  world  moves  forward,  it  doesn't 
move  back.  You  can't  turn  the  clock  back. 
Your  great  Archbishop  here  tonight  made 
a  magnificent  petition  to  the  Throne  of 
Almighty  God,  a  petition  which  I  sincerely 


hope  and  which  I  believe  He  heard.  If  we 
would  only  indulge  in  that  same  petition  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  whether  it  is 
Sunday  or  Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  whatever 
day!  While  the  Sabbath  is  the  day  of  rest, 
and  is  God's  day,  every  day  is  God's  day. 

I  believe  that  if  we  ourselves  try  to  live 
as  we  should,  and  if  we  continue  to  work 
for  peace  in  this  world,  and  as  the  old  Puri- 
tan said,  "Keep  your  bullets  bright  and  your 
powder  dry,"  eventually  we  will  get  peace 
in  this  world,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  survive  with  the  modern  inventions 
under  which  we  live. 

We  have  got  to  harness  these  inventions 
for  the  welfare  of  man,  instead  of  his  de- 
struction. 

That  is  what  I  am  interested  in.  That  is 
what  I  am  working  for. 

That  is  much  more  important  than 
whether  I  am  President  of  the  United  States. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September  26 
the  President  referred  to  Mayor  Alfred  Callaghan  of 
San  Antonio,  Governor  Beauford  H.  Jester,  and 
Representative  Sam  Rayburn,  all  of  Texas. 


2X1     Remarks  Recorded  for  Broadcast  on  Democratic 
Women's  Day.    September  27,  1948 

I  WANT  to  ask  you  women  of  America  to 
stop  for  a  minute  on  this,  your  Democratic 
Women's  Day,  to  look  back  on  a  truly  gal- 
lant fight  that  we  now  take  for  granted:  the 
battle  for  women's  right  to  vote.  Remem- 
ber that  it  was  a  great  Democrat,  a  great 
liberal,  and  a  great  President,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  whose  leadership  brought  victory 
in  that  battle  29  years  ago. 

Today,  women  are  in  the  highest  councils 
of  government.  Some  of  the  very  people 
who  had  led  the  uphill  battle  for  suffrage 
assumed  posts  of  leadership  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  where  they  and  their  successors 
have  carried  on  the  batde  for  human 
progress. 


Democratic  Women's  Day,  which  you  are 
meeting  to  celebrate  in  thousands  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  was  set 
aside  a  decade  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  to  commemorate  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. This  was  a  year  before  the  passage  of 
the  Suffrage  Amendment. 

Ever  since  that  time,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  relied  heavily  on  the  guidance  and  sup- 
port of  women.  For  American  women  al- 
ways have  understood  that  human  rights 
come  first;  that  progress  today  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  our  children's  security  to- 
morrow. 
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I  say  the  Democratic  Party  has  relied  on 
you  women.  And  I  must  turn  this  sentence 
around,  and  say  that  you  women  have  relied 
on  the  Democratic  Party.  As  mothers  and 
homemakers,  you  must  be  concerned  with 
the  prices  you  pay  in  the  stores  and  with  the 
proper  schooling  of  your  children.  And  you 
have  learned  through  bitter  experience  that 
the  Republican  Party  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  bring  your  children  a  better  tomorrow. 
For  proof  of  that,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the 
record  of  the  Republican  80th  Congress. 

You  are  the  housewives  of  our  country. 
What  is  the  campaign  issue  foremost  in  your 
minds?  We  all  know  the  answer.  Day 
after  day,  when  you  do  your  marketing,  you 
must  face  the  soaring  prices  the  8oth  Con- 
gress has  forced  upon  you. 

You  know  what  the  big  business  lobbies, 
through  the  Republican  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, did  to  price  controls  in  1946.  I  vetoed 
one  of  their  fake  price  control  bills,  but  they 
passed  a  second  and  then  immediately  ad- 
journed, so  it  was  that  or  nothing.  I  warned 
when  I  signed  it  that  inflation  would  come, 
with  all  its  hardships.  I  called  a  special 
session  of  Congress  this  year  and  urged  it  to 
rectify  this  mistake,  and  do  something  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Republican  Both  Congress  turned  me 
down,  and  it  turned  you  down.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  expect  these  same  Republi- 
cans ever  to  solve  the  cost  of  living  problem. 


I  have  said  that  you  are  the  housewives  of 
our  Nation.  You  are  the  mothers,  too.  I 
am  a  parent,  and  I  can  understand  your  feel- 
ing that  your  children  must  have  the  best 
education  available.  Education  will  bring 
them  the  skills  and  the  knowledge  which 
will  enable  them  to  lead  useful  and  happy 
lives.  The  Democratic  Party  advocates  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  administered  by  the 
States.  We  insist  upon  the  right  of  every 
child  to  obtain  a  good  education,  no  matter 
what  his  color,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  or 
what  the  economic  status  of  his  parents  may 
be.  We  fought  for  the  appropriation  of 
$300  million  as  a  beginning  of  Federal  aid 
to  education.  The  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress ignored  my  request. 

Women  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  this 
election.  You  women  of  America  have  a 
million  and  a  half  more  potential  votes  than 
men.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  use  this 
power  to  bring  about  a  secure  and  good  fu- 
ture for  yourselves  and  your  families.  Only 
through  the  Democratic  Party  can  you  reach 
this  goal.  I  know  that  you  will  put  faith 
in  our  party,  and  return  it  to  full  power  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

note:  The  recording  was  made  on  the  Presidential 
train  on  September  23  as  the  train  approached  Los 
Angeles.  The  President  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
India  Edwards,  Executive  Director  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  remarks  were  broadcast  at  3:30  p.m.  over 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company  network. 


212    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Texas. 
September  27,  1948 

[i.]     San  Marcos,  Texas  (Rear  platform, 
6:40  a.m.) 

Mr.  Cape,  Lyndon: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many 
people  up  so  early  in  San  Marcos. 

I  am  reading  over  there  that  "World  Gov- 


ernment Means  World  Peace."  Well,  if  the 
United  Nations  is  supported  as  it  should  be, 
that  will  mean  w^orld  peace — ^just  as  the 
United  States  in  1787,  when  they  united, 
meant  peace  on  the  American  continent  in 
years  to  come. 

I  hope,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  every  one  of 
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you  will  study  the  issues  in  this  campaign, 
and  I'm  sure  that — as  my  friend  down  here 
said — 99  percent  of  you  will  vote  the  right 
way. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  turnout  at  this  time  of  day.  It's  a  won- 
derful thing  that  you  want  to  meet  your 
President  bad  enough  to  get  up  before 
breakfast. 

I'm  sorry  that  my  family,  my  wife  and 
daughter,  do  not  get  up  so  early.  They  had 
a  terrific  day  yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
and  the  day  before  that,  and  so  I'm  sorry  to 
say  I  can't  introduce  them  to  you  because 
they're  not  up. 

But  I  do  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
turnout. 

[2.]  Austin,  Texas  (Rear  platform,  7:35 
a.m.) 

Governor  Jester,  Mayor  Miller,  and  fellow 
Democrats: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  and  to  see  this  wonderful  turnout 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas.  It's  an  inspiration  to  be  in  this 
city,  which  is  named  after  a  couple  of  pio- 
neers from  the  great  State  of  Missouri. 

You  know,  there's  been  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  in  Washington  County,  Mo., 
because  you  want  to  erect  a  monument  to 
one  of  your  heroes  and  bring  his  remains 
back  here.  I  have  been  trying  to  help  you 
to  do  that,  but  some  of  my  people  in  Mis- 
souri don't  want  it  done.  I'm  sorry  about 
that  because  Texas  and  Missouri  have  always 
been  partners  in  nearly  every  great  under- 
taking that  this  country  has  been  through. 
There  was  only  one  time  when  they  didn't 
go  along  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  Mis- 
souri tried  hard  enough  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  Missouri  was  moved  to  Texas  at 
that  time. 

Ever    since    Texas    has    been    an    inde- 


pendent republic  the  people  of  Texas  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  the  leadership  of 
men  who  have  been  real  statesmen.  Your 
Texas  leaders  have  been  as  competent  to 
handle  national  and  international  problems 
as  they  have  been  in  handling  the  affairs  of 
your  own  great  State.  And  I  made  that 
statement  in  Texas  a  long  time  ago  at  a 
banquet  that  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  best  characteristics  of  your 
statesmen  is  that  they  have  all  been  good 
Democrats.  They  stood  by  the  Democratic 
Party  and  have  exercised  their  influence  on 
the  United  States  and  the  world  through 
the  Democratic  Party. 

It's  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  Texas  statesmen  who  have 
worked  with  me,  since  I  became  President, 
for  prosperity  in  the  United  States  and  for 
peace  in  the  world.  One  of  them's  standing 
right  here. 

There's  Tom  Connally,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  United  Nations,  and  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  there's  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  has  led  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  through  thick  and 
thin.  Sam's  been  my  friend  ever  since 
I've  been  in  Washington,  and  when  Sam's 
your  friend,  you're  in  pretty  good  shape  in 
Washington — I  can  tell  you  that.  There's 
Wright  Patman,  the  friend  of  small  busi- 
ness and  of  farm  cooperatives,  which  this 
Republican  Congress — this  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  8oth  Congress — tried  to  put  out  of 
business  in  this  last  session.  Then  there's 
Tom  Clark,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  by  me.  This  At- 
torney General  from  Texas  I  think  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  of  the 
Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States. 
And  do  you  know  why?  Because  he's  work- 
ing all  the  time  for  constitutional  Govern- 
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ment  and  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Re- 
publican Congress  is  trying  to  tear  up  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

I  could  stand  here  all  day  and  not  get 
through  calling  the  role  of  great  Texans 
who  have  made  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

You  know,  Texas  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Texas  entered  the  Union  by  treaty,  some- 
thing that  no  other  State  did.  Texas,  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  empires  within  a  great 
Republic. 

I  have  a  lot  of  relatives  in  Texas.  Fve  got 
cousins  and  uncles  and  aunts,  just  like  the 
old  story  in  Pinafore — "his  sisters  and  his 
cousins  and  his  aunts."  Well,  I  have  only 
one  sister  and  she's  in  Missouri,  but  I  have 
got  cousins  and  aunts  and  everything  else 
in  Texas. 

I  know  how  Texas  can  fight  for  demo- 
cratic ideals,  and  so  I  can  understand  why 
the  Germans  and  the  Japs  in  this  World 
War  II  just  past  thought  all  the  soldiers 
in  the  Army  came  from  Texas.  I  remem- 
ber that  the  Texans  in  the  first  World  War 
and  the  Texans  under  General  Hood,  if  you 
remember,  made  a  name  for  themselves  as 
fighters.  They  have  always  been  fighters 
and  they've  always  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  right.    Thank  God  for  that. 

The  Governor  of  Texas  says  that  Texans 
are  a  race  of  people.  I  think  that's  true — 
and  you  got  your  ancestry  and  your  blood 
principally  from  Missouri  and  Tennessee. 

Now,  since  I've  been  in  the  Congress — 
I  went  there  in  1935 — there's  been  a  fight 
between  the  special  interests  and  the  people, 
and  that's  what  this  fight  is.  That's  the 
reason  I'm  out,  telling  the  people  just  exactly 
what  the  issues  in  this  campaign  are,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you'll  never  find  out  about 
them  if  I  can't  face  you  and  tell  you  about 
them,  because  between  80  and  90  percent 


of  the  press  is  against  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration because  it  is  for  the  people. 
They're  for  special  interests. 

Take  the  Colorado  River  right  here  in 
Austin.  The  Colorado  River,  like  every 
other  river  in  the  United  States,  used  to 
cause  anywhere  from  $5  to  $10  million 
damage  in  floods  at  least  i  year  in  3.  What 
happened  to  the  Colorado  River?  The 
Democratic  administration  harnessed  it  and 
controlled  it  and  gave  you  power  at  prices 
which  you  could  pay.  No  Republican  had 
any  hand  in  that. 

This  Republican  8oth  "do-nothing"  Con- 
gress would  like  to  turn  the  Colorado  River 
and  its  power  projects  over  to  the  public 
utilities  so  they  could  cut  your  throat  with 
prices  if  they  had  a  chance.  They  are  trying 
to  do  that  all  over  the  West,  in  Texas  and 
everywhere  else. 

Now,  you  can't  afford,  you  simply  can't 
afford  to  renew  the  Both  Congress. 

Now,  these  gentlemen  who  head  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  trying  their  best  to  direct 
your  attention  away  from  the  issues  in  this 
campaign.  They  want  to  talk  about  home 
and  mother  and  what  a  beautiful  country 
this  is.  They  don't  want  you  to  get  inter- 
ested in  the  campaign  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Democrats  are  right  and  they're 
wrong,  and  that's  the  reason  we're  going  to 
win. 

I  have  only  one  request  to  make  of  you — 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  to  make  that  re- 
quest in  this  district  of  Texas.  I  want  you, 
on  election  day,  to  get  up  as  early  as  you  did 
this  morning  and  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket — Governor  and 
Senator  and  President  and  everything  else — 
and  then  the  empire  of  Texas  and  the  Great 
Republic  of  the  United  States  will  be  in  safe 
hands  for  another  4  years,  and  I  won't  have 
to  be  worried  by  the  housing  problem — I'll 
still  live  in  the  White  House. 
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[Al  this  point  the  President  was  presented  with  a 
set  of  volumes  on  the  history  of  Texas.  He  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  You  can  be  very 
certain,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  I  shall  spend  plenty 
of  time  reading  and  studying  these  volumes 
on  Texas,  for  I  am  just  as  interested  in 
Texas — almost — as  I  am  in  Missouri. 


[3.]     Georgetown,  Texas  (Rear  platform, 
8:55  a.m.) 

I  see  the  people  in  Texas  get  up  early,  just 
like  I  do.  Back  in  the  capital  of  Texas,  it 
looked  to  me  as  if  the  vi^hole  tov^n  was  out 
at  a  quarter  after  seven  this  morning.  That's 
been  the  case  all  around  the  country,  and  I 
think  that  shows  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 

You  here  are  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  States  in  the  Union. 
This  is  the  heart  of  Texas,  where  you  raise 
everything  that  grows  on  the  farm  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Your  interest  is  to  see  that 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  is  well  protected 
because  that's  what  you  depend  on  for  sup- 
port here.  Therefore,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  decide  whether  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  conditions  in  which  the  farmer  was 
under  12  years  of  Republican  rule — when 
123,000  farmers  were  moved  ofif  their  farms 
because  they  couldn't  pay  the  interest  on 
their  mortgages — or  whether  you  want  to 
continue  under  an  administration  that  has 
created  the  greatest  wealth  the  farmers  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
farmers'  income  last  year  was  more  than 
$30  billion.  It  was  about  51^  billion  under 
Hoover. 

That's  what  these  Republicans  are  asking 
you  to  go  back  to — and  they  tried  their  best 
to  destroy  this  farm  program  in  this  good- 
for-nothing  8oth  Congress. 

A  Congress  is  known  by  its  leadership. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  good  Demo- 


crats, a  large  number  of  good  Democrats 
from  Texas  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  there  are  a  few  forward-looking  Republi- 
cans, but  they're  not  in  control  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  so  don't  you  trust  them  be- 
cause the  same  old  gang,  if  you  put  in  a 
Republican  administration,  will  have  control 
of  the  Congress — and  they'll  continue  to 
sabotage  the  programs  which  have  made 
this  country  great  during  the  last  lo-year 
period.   You  can't  afford  to  take  that  chance. 

I  am  asking  you  only  to  vote  for  your  own 
interests.  I'm  asking  you  not  only  to  vote 
for  me  and  for  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. I'm  asking  you  to  vote  for  yourselves. 
Vote  for  your  best  interests. 

You  can't  afford  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
You've  got  to  go  along  with  a  forward-look- 
ing administration  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I'm  sure  you're  going  to  do  that. 
Texas  is  a  forward-looking  State,  and  they're 
not  going  to  go  backward  with  these  old 
mossbacks  who  have  been  running  this  80th 
Congress. 

The  best  thing  for  you  to  do,  now,  on 
election  day  is  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight,  which  I'm  sure 
you  are  going  to  do — and  I  won't  be  troubled 
with  the  housing  shortage  next  year  because 
rU  still  live  in  the  White  House. 

I've  had  a  most  pleasant  trip  across  this 
great  State  of  Texas.  Your  Governor  met 
me  at  El  Paso  and  he's  been  my  host  ever 
since.  And  I'll  tell  you,  he's  a  grand  host 
and  a  great  Governor,  and  I  know  you're  go- 
ing to  put  him  back  in  the  Chair. 

Texas  is  known  for  its  hospitality. 

[4.]  Temple,  Texas  (Rear  platform,  10 
a.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr,  Congressman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  fellow  Democrats: 

I  can't  tell  you  what  a  great  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  have  a  chance  to 
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meet  you  this  morning,  and  have  a  chance 
to  discuss  just  a  few  of  the  issues  with  you. 
I  have  never  had  such  hospitable  treatment 
in  my  life.  The  Governor  and  Mrs.  Jester 
met  me  at  El  Paso,  and  the  Congressman 
from  the  district  rode  through  his  district 
with  me.  Then  Lyndon  Johnson  met  me, 
and  the  Congressman  from  that  district  rode 
with  me;  and  now  I  have  the  Congressman 
from  this  district.  Your  Governor  is  staying 
with  me  all  the  way  through  Oklahoma  and 
beyond,  I  hope. 

Now,  I  am  told  that  this  great  city  of 
Temple  has  a  law  on  the  books,  which  forces 
the  President's  train  to  stop  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  that  ordinance 
until  I  read  a  clipping  from  a  Washington 
paper  dated  September  21.  I  was  going  to 
stop,  anyway,  so  you  didn't  need  any  ordi- 
nance to  get  me  to  stop.  Your  Congress- 
man says  I  promised  him  to  come  here  just 
before  I  took  office  way  back  there  in  Janu- 
ary 1945. 

But  it  is  most  interesting,  and  I  think 
I  ought  to  read  you  this  piece  in  this  Wash- 
ington paper:  *lt  is  a  good  thing  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  scheduled  a  campaign  stop  in 
Temple,  Tex."  This  is  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  in  the  Washington  Star.  "The 
Marshal  halted  one  Presidential  train  that 
was  scheduled  to  pass  through  there  without 
stopping.    It's  the  law." 

I  have  heard  for  a  long  time  about  the 
excellent  hospitals  you  have  in  this  great 
city.  This  would  be  a  fine  place  to  recover 
from  any  illness.  I  have  visited  McCloskey 
Hospital  during  the  war;  it  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest Army  hospitals  in  the  land,  and  I  hope 
we  can  continue  to  make  use  of  it,  because 
it  is  a  fine  plant. 

About  the  only  thing  these  hospitals  can't 
cure  is  a  disease  that  the  whole  country  is 
suffering  from — and  that  is  high  prices. 

I  wish  we  could  take  them  out  to  one 


of  your  hospitals  and  amputate  them,  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it! 

I  told  the  Congress  time  and  again  that 
the  American  people  want  relief  from  high 
prices.  I  also  called  that  "do-nothing," 
good-for-nothing  Republican  8oth  Congress 
back  into  session  twice,  to  work  on  prices, 
and  they  didn't  do  a  thing  about  it. 

That  Congress!  When  I  get  wound  up 
about  that  Congress,  there's  no  stopping  me, 
because  there  are  so  many  things  that  they 
did  to  you,  and  so  many  things  that  they 
didn't  do  for  you  that  I  could  stand  here  and 
talk  all  day  about  it  and  still  not  tell  it  all. 

You  will  have  to  get  that  indelibly  in  your 
own  mind.  You  know  you  have  got  a  flood 
control  project  out  here,  the  Leon  flood  con- 
trol project.^  The  Republicans  are  against 
all  such  things  as  that.  They  don't  want 
reclamation,  or  flood  control,  or  anything  else 
that  doesn't  put  some  money  in  some  big 
fellow's  pocket. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  cure  that  situation, 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  a  Democratic  Congress,  with  Sam  Ray- 
burn  as  Speaker,  and  a  Democratic  Senator 
in  the  form  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor  in  Texas,  and  a  Democratic 
Congressman  in  every  district  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  and  then  we  will  take  them 
to  town  sure  enough. 

[5.]     Waco,  Texas  (Rear  platform,  11:15 
a.m.) 

Governor  Neff,  the  Congressman  from  this 
district,  Governor  Jester,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— and  fellow  Democrats: 

You  know,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  me  to 
come  back  here  to  Waco  once  again.  One 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  was  in 
March  1947,  when  your  great  Baylor  Uni- 
versity conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  on  me.    So,  if  you  want  to,  you  have  a 

^Belton  Reservoir,  Leon  River,  Texas. 
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perfect  right  to  address  me  as  Doctor 
Truman  as  well  as  President  Truman.  It  is 
especially  good  to  see  so  many  of  my  Texas 
friends  and  acquaintances  as  I  go  across  this 
great  State.  Your  able  and  distinguished 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Jester  met  us  at  El  Paso, 
and  they  have  been  v^ith  us  constandy  ever 
since,  and  we  have  had  some  very  pleasant 
times  together. 

Your  State  is  a  wonderful  one,  and  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  that,  because  you  all  know  it, 
and  you  are  always  talking  about  it. 

But,  in  every  city  where  we  have  stopped 
we  have  been  received  just  as  you  have  re- 
ceived us  this  morning.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  this  reception  could  keep  up 
all  the  way  across  the  country  and  all  the 
way  back;  and  the  enthusiasm  be  just  as 
great  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

Waco  is  a  fine  example  of  the  prosperity 
that  comes  to  an  American  city  when  there 
is  full  employment  in  the  factories  and  the 
shops,  and  when  the  farmers  in  the  surround- 
ing countryside  are  prosperous. 

You  people  here  in  Waco,  and  Americans 
like  you  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  would 
be  enjoying  your  prosperity  a  great  deal  more 
if  it  were  not  for  such  high  prices. 

I  suggested  back  there  in  Temple  a  while 
ago  that  if  we  could  move  these  prices  into 
some  hospital  back  there  and  amputate  them, 
we  would  be  all  right;  but  we  can't  do  it  that 
way. 

I  have  been  fighting  ever  since  I  took 
office  for  a  sound  and  permanent  postwar 
prosperity.  That  is  all  in  the  world  my 
ambition  has  been — peace  in  the  world,  and 
continued  prosperity  at  home. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  have  per- 
sistently been  sabotaging  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country  by  refusing 
to  pass  laws  which  benefit  all  the  people. 
They  are  a  special  interest  Congress.  They 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  people 
of  the  country  since  they  have  been  in  ses- 


sion, but  they  have  done  a  lot  to  them.  I 
have  been  telling  you  all  about  it,  and  you 
are  beginning  to  wake  up.  The  farmers 
and  the  laboringmen,  and  the  small  business- 
men are  just  now  beginning  to  find  out  what 
Republican  policy  really  means.  It  is  com- 
ing right  home  to  you. 

I  have  called  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
back  into  special  session  twice,  and  urged 
them  to  pass  laws  to  control  high  prices. 
Well,  they  did  nothing  about  it  at  all.  But 
they  are  now  issuing  a  lot  of  false  propa- 
ganda about  the  causes  of  inflation.  They 
tell  you  all  about  what  causes  inflation,  but 
they  won't  tell  you  that  there  would  have 
been  no  inflation  if  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  laws  I  asked  them  to 
pass. 

You  know,  all  I  can  do  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  suggest  to  the  Congress 
certain  legislative  acts  which  I  think  are  good 
for  the  country  and  good  for  the  people;  and 
then  the  Congress  goes  on  and  does  as  it 
pleases,  it  either  passes  these  laws  and  gives 
me  a  chance  to  sign  them,  or  it  does  nothing, 
or  it  sends  me  a  law  I  cannot  sign. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  I  have  vetoed 
61  bills  that  I  thought  were  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

They  are  telling  the  people  in  the  cities 
that  we  have  high  prices  because  the  farmers 
are  getting  too  much  for  their  crops.  They 
are  telling  the  farmers  that  we  have  infla- 
tion because  the  factory  workers  are  getting 
too  much  pay. 

Well,  now,  let  me  tell  you  something. 
The  farmers  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration have  had  the  greatest  income  they 
have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  have  received  better  prices  for  their 
produce  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  and  the  wage  earners  have  re- 
ceived the  best  pay  they  have  ever  received 
in  the  history  of  this  country  or  any  other 
country.     There  are  61   million  people  at 
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work  in  this  country,  something  unheard  of, 
something  that  everybody  said  was  im- 
possible. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  keep  that  balance. 
When  the  farmers  are  prosperous  and 
getting  good  prices  for  their  produce,  and 
the  wage  earners  are  getting  good  pay  for 
what  they  do,  that  means  that  everybody 
is  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. In  1947  we  had  the  biggest  income 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen — $217  billion. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  heard  of  before  in  the 
world. 

That  income  was  so  distributed  that  nearly 
everybody  got  his  fair  share  of  it. 

Now  that  is  not  what  the  Republicans 
want.  They  don't  want  the  workers  to  have 
good  pay,  they  don't  want  the  farmers  to 
have  good  prices  for  their  goods.  They  are 
pulling  the  floor  out  from  under  the  farmers 
right  now,  and  if  you  give  them  the  chance 
by  sending  a  Republican  Congress  back 
there,  you  will  have  this  same  old  gang  like 
the  8oth  Congress,  and  the  farmers  won't 
have  anything  left,  they  will  be  making 
slaves  out  of  the  workers,  and  we  will  be 
right  back  where  we  were  in  1932. 

Is  that  what  you  want? 

All  right  then — all  right  then!  My  advice 
to  you — ^my  advice  to  you  is  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  and  send  Lyndon  Johnson 
to  the  Senate,  elect  your  able  Congressman 
again,  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  good  Gover- 
nor in  the  same  place  where  he  is.  I  know 
you  are  going  to  do  that. 

[6.]  HiLLSBORo,  Texas  (Rear  platform, 
12:25  p.m.) 

Mr.  Morrow,  Senator  Martin,  Governor 
Jester,  and  a  lot  of  other  distinguished 
Texans  I  have  on  this  train,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Hillsboro: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
the  privilege  of  stopping  here  today.    I  think 


I  owe  that  stop  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow. 
They  tell  me  that  they  are  natives  of  this 
town,  and  they  wanted  me  to  be  sure  and 
stop  and  see  the  good  people  of  Hillsboro. 
I  am  very  happy  to  do  it. 

I  wish  we  had  time  off  here  so  I  could 
discuss  the  issues  of  the  campaign  with  you, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  make  long  stops  in 
every  city  in  the  great  State  of  Texas.  There 
are  just  too  many  of  them,  and  it  takes  longer 
to  get  through  Texas  than  it  does  to  get 
through  half  a  dozen  States  that  I  have  been 
through  on  this  trip.  That  is,  I  guess,  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  Texas,  and  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  population  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  appreciate 
that. 

I  had  to  come  out  and  make  these  trips, 
because  the  only  way  that  I  can  get  the  mat- 
ter that  is  at  issue  in  this  campaign  before 
the  people  is  to  come  out  myself  and  tell  you 
just  what  that  issue  is. 

You  know,  90  percent  of  the  press  in  the 
country  are  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  he  believes  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people;  and  90  percent  of  the  radio 
commentators  are  against  the  President  be- 
cause they  know  that  he  believes  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  be 
a  government  for  the  people  and  not  for 
special  interests. 

This  8oth  Congress  I  call  the  second  worst 
Congress  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  old  Thaddeus  Stevens'  was  the  worst 
one.  This  8oth  Congress  has  done  every- 
thing it  possibly  can  to  do  things  to  the  people 
that  will  hurt  you  forevermore,  if  they  get  a 
chance  to  carry  out  fully  what  they  want 
to  do. 

I  can  only  tell  the  Congress  what  it  ought 
to  do.  I  cannot  force  the  Congress  to  do 
anything.  I  send  them  messages  informing 
them  what  I  think  is  best  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  they  are  supposed  to  pass 
laws  implementing  the  suggestions  that  I 
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make  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  they  made  so  many 
laws  that  were  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  had  to  use  the  veto  power 
more  than  60  times,  to  keep  them  from  tak- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people  away  from  them. 

That  is  true  of  the  farmers,  that  is  true  of 
the  laboringmen,  and  that  has  been  true  all 
along  in  the  history  of  that  Congress. 

I  want  you  to  study  just  exactly  what  they 
did  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  study  the 
issues,  after  I  have  taken  them  out  to  the 
country.  Then,  when  you  go  to  the  polls, 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight,  and  you 
will  be  safe  from  such  actions  as  that.  I  am 
sure  that  is  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

[7.]     Fort  Worth,   Texas    (Outside  the 
Railroad  Station,  2:30  p.m.) 

Governor  Jester,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Carter, 
distinguished  guests  on  this  platform,  and 
fellow  Democrats  of  Forth  Worth,  Texas: 

I  am  exceedingly  and  highly  pleased  at 
the  turnout  here  in  this  great  city  at  this 
time  of  day.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much 
I  appreciate  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
ever  since  the  minute  I  hit  El  Paso,  Tex., 
I've  been  most  agreeably  surprised  every  time 
we've  stopped — and  at  a  great  many  places 
at  which  we  didn't  stop.  The  station  plat- 
form has  always  been  full,  and  the  station 
platform  here  in  Fort  Worth  is  full.  It 
looks  to  me  like  about  15  acres  of  people. 
It  is  much  better  to  measure  by  the  acre 
than  it  is  to  measure  them  individually. 
You  don't  miss  any  when  you  count  by  the 
acre. 

I've  always  been  told  that  Fort  Worth  is 
where  the  West  begins.  When  I  was  a  very 
young  man,  17  or  18  years  old,  I  paid  my 
first  visit  to  Fort  Worth.  I've  been  paying 
regular  visits  to  Fort  Worth  ever  since  that 
time  for  one  reason  or  another. 

I  was  down  here  in  Fort  Worth  during  the 


World  War.  I  was  down  here  before  the 
Second  World  War  and  during  the  Second 
World  War.  I  made  some  inspections  here 
of  bomber  plants  on  several  different  occa- 
sions as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  Defense  Program — and 
much  to  your  credit,  I  found  things  in  ex- 
cellent shape,  and  I  found  that  we  were 
turning  out  the  machines  which  we  needed 
to  win  that  war. 

When  I  was  a  kid,  my  father  used  to 
take  a  daily  telegram  to  Kansas  City.  It 
always  quoted  prices  from  the  five  markets, 
and  Fort  Worth  was  then,  and  still  is,  one 
of  the  five  great  catde  markets  of  the  world. 

Fort  Worth  depends  upon  the  cattle  busi- 
ness and  the  farming  and  the  oil  business 
of  Texas  for  its  being  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  this  great  State  of  Texas.  There- 
fore, you  are  vitally  interested  in  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  it  affects  these 
various  industries. 

I  stopped  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the 
way  out  here,  and  I  explained  to  the  farmers 
just  exactly  what  would  happen  to  them, 
and  what  is  happening  to  them  under  Re- 
publican rule. 

This  8oth  "do-nothing"  RepubUcan  Con- 
gress did  its  best  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  farmer,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that,  if  this  Republican  outfit  had  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
farmer  would  have  been  out  the  window 
right  now. 

They  passed  a  rich  man's  tax  bill,  this 
Republican  Congress  did,  and  they  took  the 
freedom  away  from  labor.  That's  exactly 
what  they  did.  And,  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  that.  They  are  getting  ready  again  to 
do  the  very  same  thing.  They  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  common,  everyday  man. 
They  are  not  interested  in  the  people.  They 
are  for  the  special  interests,  and  I  think  I 
represent  the  people.  And  you  have  got 
one  thing  to  do  to  make  up  your  mind:  de- 
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cide  whether  you  want  the  special  interests 
to  run  this  country,  or  whether  you  want 
the  people  to  run  this  country. 

The  Democrats  have  always  been  for  the 
people.  You  can't  help  but  be  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  because  it  is  in  your  interest 
to  be  for  the  Democratic  ticket. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  vote  just  for  me. 
I  am  asking  you  to  vote  for  yourselves — vote 
for  your  own  interests.  To  do  that  you 
can't  help  but  get  up  early  on  election  day 
and  go  down  and  put  in  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  you  can't  possibly  go  wrong. 
The  country  will  be  safe  then,  and  it  will 
be  a  lot  easier  for  me  for  I  won't  have  to 
be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage. 

It  is  to  your  interest,  my  good  friends,  to 
analyze  the  issues  in  this  campaign,  to  listen 
carefully  to  what  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  have  to  say.  Weigh  these  things 
carefully.  Then,  understand  carefully  what 
the  Democratic  Party  stands  for. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  people's  party. 

This  country  now  has  a  national  income 
of  $217  billion,  and  that  income  is  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  farmer,  the  workingman, 
and  the  businessman  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
income.  That  was  not  the  case  when  we 
had  some  14  million  people  out  of  work, 
when  the  national  income  was  $39  billion, 
and  when  there  were  people  being  pushed 
off  the  farms  as  fast  as  the  courts  and  in- 
surance companies  could  get  around  to  them. 

Why,  in  1932,  there  were  123,000  farmers 
displaced  from  their  farms!  Last  year,  there 
were  less  than  800.  That  was  not  an  acci- 
dent. The  farmer's  income  last  year  was 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  farming — the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  fact. 

I  don't  see  how  the  farmer  can  do  any- 
thing but  vote  in  his  own  interest,  and  if  he 
does  that,  he  has  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket.  And  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  is  so  dependent  upon  the  land; 
therefore,  every  citizen  of  every  city  in  the 


United  States  should  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight  on  the  2d  of 
November. 


[8.]     Grand  Prairie,  Texas  (3:30  p.m.) 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  saying  "Thank  you" 
and  "Howdy"  to  this  wonderful  turnout  here 
in  Grand  Prairie. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  welcome  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  I  will  always  deserve  a 
welcome  like  that  in  Texas. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


[9.]     Dallas,  Texas  (Rebel  Stadium,  4:26 
p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  ]ester,  my  great 
and  distinguished  Attorney  General: 

Tom,  you  gave  me  too  much  credit.  It 
wasn't  Joe  Louis  I  stopped — it  was  John.  I 
haven't  quite  that  much  muscle. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Dallas,  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  Texas.  I  began  to  come 
into  Dallas  when  I  was  about  9  years  old. 
I  had  an  uncle  who  lived  down  here  south 
of  town,  in  a  little  town  called  Wilmer.  And 
I  have  a  great  many  relatives  living  in  Dallas 
today,  and  all  over  Texas,  for  that  matter. 

I  came  to  Texas  because  I  am  engaged  in 
one  of  the  toughest  political  fights  with 
which  this  country  has  ever  been  faced,  and 
I  wanted  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  people 
of  California  and  the  people  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  to  understand  just  exactly  what 
that  fight  means.  And  I'm  coming  to  you 
and  telling  you  what  it  means  to  you. 

The  interests  in  this  campaign  go  far  be- 
yond the  election.  They  go  to  the  very  core 
of  American  life. 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  as  President,  to  present 
to  the  American  people  the  facts  of  this  vital 
struggle.    Before  the  election  I  will  have 
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gone  to  every  section  of  this  great  country, 
speaking  to  the  people  about  specific  issues 
which  are  involved  in  this  campaign.  My 
purpose  is  to  state  as  clearly  as  I  can  hovv^  I 
stand  on  the  problems  of  the  day  and  v^hat 
I  propose  to  do  about  them  in  the  future. 

I  sought  to  emphasize  to  the  people  that 
the  basic  issue  in  this  contest  is  whether  or 
not  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
to  be  run  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  or  in  the  interests  of  a  small  group 
controlled  by  big  business. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  the  peo- 
ple and  our  attitude  towards  the  issues  is 
controlled  by  principle.  The  Republican 
Party  is  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
selfish  and  wealthy  interests,  and  they  dem- 
onstrate this  by  taking  the  fight  of  the 
privileged  few  against  the  people  every  time 
they  get  a  chance. 

Oh,  I  wish  I  had  time.  It  would  take  all 
night.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  you  the 
record  of  that  good-for-nothing,  "do- 
nothing"  Republican  8oth  Congress.  And 
when  I  speak  of  that  Congress  that  way  Fm 
speaking  of  the  leadership.  That  Congress 
had  a  lot  of  good  men  in  it,  but  they  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  acts  of  that  Congress 
than  I  did.  Those  men  were  out  for  special 
privilege  and  they  were  frank  about  it. 

The  biggest  lobby  in  the  history  of  the 
country  was  at  work  in  Washington  the 
whole  time  that  8oth  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  they  accomplished  their  purpose, 
that  lobby  did.  You  can't  expect  the  Re- 
publican spokesmen  to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  state  clearly  who  it  is  the  Republican 
Party  is  working  for.  They  don't  dare  do 
that.  You'd  take  them  out  and  hang  them  if 
they  did.    That  would  be  disastrous. 

So  in  making  their  speeches  they  put  them 
on  a  very  high  level,  so  high  they  are  above 
discussing  the  specific  and  serious  problems 
which  confront  the  people. 

Recent  efforts  have  been  made  to  throw 


up  a  smoke  screen  which  they  hope  the 
American  people  cannot  see  through.  Re- 
publican candidates  are  apparently  trying 
to  sing  the  American  voters  to  sleep  with 
a  lullaby  about  unity  in  domestic  affairs. 
Let's  look  at  that  for  just  about  a  minute. 

Under  the  Democratic  administration  we 
achieved  the  greatest  unity  in  foreign  policy 
that  this  country  has  ever  had  before.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  see  similar  unity  of  purpose  and  method 
in  domestic  affairs.  I  do  not  want  unity 
so  long  as  it  is  benefiting  just  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  most  of  the  people.  I'm  more 
interested  in  millions  of  people  than  I  am  in 
millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  Republicans  are  sincere  in  their 
request  for  unity  in  domestic  affairs,  I  have 
a  good  practical  test  to  put  before  them. 

How  about  unity  on  the  low-rent  housing? 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  low-rent 
housing.  The  Republican  Party,  through 
the  Republican  8oth  Congress,  stands 
against  low-rent  housing.  The  people  want 
low-rent  housing.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  they  passed  the  low-rent  hous- 
ing bill  known  as  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill,  and  it  went  over  to  the  House,  and  the 
House  killed  it.  Then  they  sent  a  substitute 
over  there,  and  Senator  Taft  voted  against 
his  own  bill  with  his  name  on  it. 

The  Democratic  Party  would  be  delighted 
to  have  the  Republican  Party  unite  with  it 
in  behalf  of  the  low-rent  housing.  We 
would  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  unity  on 
that. 

How  about  unity  on  price  control.? 

Well,  for  the  last  2  years,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress to  curb  inflation  and  high  prices.  The 
Democratic  Party  stands  for  price  control, 
because  it  helps  the  common  people.  The 
Republican  Party  is  against  price  control. 

How  about  some  unity  on  that  issue?  I 
think  that  would  be  pretty  good,  myself. 
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I  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  January 

1947,  and  asked  the  80th  Congress  to  do 
something  about  prices.  Then  I  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  them  again,  along  about  April  or 
May.  Then  I  called  a  special  session  last 
fall  and  put  the  matter  squarely  up  to  them 
with  ten  points  in  a  program  to  prevent  in- 
flation.   Then  I  told  them  again,  in  January 

1948.  Then  I  called  a  special  session  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  put  it  up  to  them  again. 

They  did  not  do  one  thing.  What  about 
unity  on  that  one  issue?  The  Democratic 
Party  w^ould  be  delighted  to  work  with  the 
Republican  Party  to  control  prices. 

How  about  some  unity  on  Federal  aid  to 
education? 

Every  American  family  with  children  is 
deeply  aware  of  the  need  for  more  educa- 
tional facilities.  Our  schools  are  badly  over- 
crowded, our  teachers  underpaid.  People 
want  Federal  aid  to  education.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  for  it.  But  the  Republican 
Party  has  shown  by  the  record  of  the  "do- 
nothing"  8oth  Congress,  that  it  is  against  it. 

How  about  a  little  unity  on  this  issue? 
Wouldn't  that  be  nice?  We  would  have 
this  thing  done  if  we  could  have  gotten  that. 
The  Democratic  Party  will  be  delighted  to 
work  with  the  Republican  Party  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  In  fact,  I  have  sent  mes- 
sage after  message  on  it,  because  it  is  the  kind 
of  unity  that  would  benefit  the  entire  coun- 
try. This  is  not  the  kind  of  unity  the  Re- 
publicans want.  They  want  the  kind  of 
unity  that  benefits  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

The  kind  of  unity  they  want  is  shown  by 
the  private  power  lobby.  They  want  to  help 
the  power  trusts,  and  they  want  to  help  the 
real  estate  trusts.  The  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  is  the  lobby  that  pre- 
vented that  low-rent  housing  from  going 
through.    And  they  want  to  help  any  other 


selfish  interests  in  this  country  that  they 
think  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Republican 
Party,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

They  don't  want  unity.  They  want 
surrender. 

And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  people  that  I 
will  not  surrender. 

And  I  don't  believe  the  American  people 
are  going  to  force  me  to  surrender. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have  the 
intelligence  to  see  through  that  Republican 
smoke  screen — and  that's  all  it  amounts  to. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  unite  the 
American  people,  and  it  will  unite  them  not 
for  the  benefit  of  big  business  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinary  folks  in  this  country 
who  have  made  the  country  great. 

I  want  you  to  show  them  on  November  the 
2d  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party 
of  the  people.  Get  out  early  and  vote,  every 
one  of  you,  on  November  the  2d. 

Thank  you. 

[10.]     Greenville,  Texas  (6:20  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  say  that  advisedly  for  Sam  Rayburn's 
going  to  be  the  next  Speaker  of  the  House. 

You  know,  this  is  the  first  town  in  Texas 
I  ever  saw — when  I  was  9  years  old.  I  had 
an  uncle  who  lived  down  here  at  Lone  Oak, 
and  my  father  and  mother  and  my  sister  and 
brother  and  myself  came  down  to  pay  him  a 
visit;  and  the  train  made  the  first  stop  in 
daylight  at  Greenville,  Tex.,  and  that's  the 
first  town  in  Texas  I  ever  saw.  And  I'm  so 
glad  I  got  a  chance  to  stop  here  tonight. 
And  Sam  Rayburn  tells  me  that  this  really 
is  the  heart  of  Texas — because  this  city  hap- 
pens to  be  in  Sam  Rayburn's  district. 

My  uncle  told  me,  when  we  arrived  here, 
that  if  I'd  stick  to  Texas  when  it  was  dry, 
Texas  would  stick  to  me  when  it  was  wet. 
He  also  told  me  that  if  I  went  out  after  a 
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rain  I  would  pick  up  my  tracks  and  take 
them  with  me.  I  found  that  to  be  absolutely 
true. 

You  here  are  vitally  interested  in  the  issues 
in  this  campaign.  You're  in  one  of  the 
richest  farming  communities  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Your  whole  economy  de- 
pends on  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 

In  1932,  if  I  remember  correctly,  cotton 
was  selling  for  about  a  nickel  a  pound.  You 
know  what  it's  selling  for  now. 

At  that  time  large  numbers  of  people  were 
walking  the  streets  trying  to  find  jobs,  and 
they  couldn't  find  them. 

A  policy  was  started  when  we  elected,  in 
1932,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  he  inaugurated 
a  farm  policy  which  has  put  the  farmer  on 
his  feet. 

The  farmer  now  is  more  prosperous  than 
he's  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
And  I  fear  very  much  that  in  1946  the 
farmer  performed  just  like  a  lot  of  other 
people  when  they  get  fat  and  lazy.  He 
failed  to  vote  in  1946 — and  look  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  got  that  "do-nothing" 
RepubHcan  8oth  Congress.  And  they  began 
immediately  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
him.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you:  If  they 
had  had  complete  control  of  the  Government 
and  you  hadn't  had  somebody  in  the  White 
House  who  was  looking  after  your  inter- 
ests, no  telling  what  would  have  happened 
to  you. 

Now,  you've  got  a  chance  to  overcome 
that  situation.  If  you'll  use  your  own  judg- 
ment as  it  should  be  used  and  work  in  your 
own  interests,  as  you  usually  do — ^you  won't 
have  any  trouble  at  all  deciding  how  you 
ought  to  vote  on  election  day. 

Just  so  you  won't  forget  it,  I'm  going  to 
remind  you  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  and  vote  for  yourselves.  That  means — 
of    course,    Sam    Rayburn's    as    good    as 


elected — ^but  that  means  that  you're  going 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight  on 
election  day,  from  President  to  constable. 
And  that  means  you're  going  to  vote  for 
yourselves  and  your  own  interests,  and  that 
means  also  that  you'll  make  it  very  much 
easier  on  your  President,  because  he  won't 
be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage — I'll 
still  be  in  the  White  House. 

[11.]  Bells,  Texas  (Rear  platform,  7:30 
p.m.) 

I  certainly  appreciate  that  wonderful  in- 
troduction from  my  good  friend  Sam  Ray- 
burn.  Sam  is  one  of  my  friends  who  showed 
me  around  Washington  the  first  time  I  ever 
went  there,  and  I  will  never  forget  it.  And 
his  advice  was,  of  course,  sound  and  solid. 
He  was  always  on  the  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  I  know  a  man  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  who  has 
done  more  for  his  country  than  Speaker  Ray- 
burn.  And  he  is  going  to  be  Speaker  Ray- 
burn  again  next  year,  if  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

I  am  going  over  to  Bonham  with  Sam. 
He  has  always  told  me  that  it  is  the  finest 
town  in  the  United  States,  and  I  know  I 
am  not  going  to  be  disappointed. 

I  don't  feel  like  it  would  be  fair  to  Sam, 
or  fair  to  Bonham,  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
make  the  speech  I  am  going  to  make  at 
Bonham  in  Bells,  so  I  am  going  to  make 
a  deal  with  you. 

It's  only  12  miles — why  don't  you  just  get 
in  the  car  and  come  on  over  to  Bonham, 
and  I  will  give  the  Republicans  the  gun  over 
there.    I  think  you  will  like  it. 

I  am  going  to  stop  at  Sherman  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast  for  a  few  minutes. 
If  any  of  you  want  to  get  up  in  time,  I  will 
say  "Hello"  to  you  then. 

But  Texas  has  given  me  the  heartiest  wel- 
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come  I  have  received  on  the  trip.  There 
hasn't  been  a  city  or  a  town  or  a  village 
where  everybody  for  miles  around  hasn't 
turned  out  to  see  and  hear  what  the  President 
has  to  say  to  them.  That  shows  that  you 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
And  this,  my  friends,  is  the  most  important 
campaign  we  have  been  through  for  genera- 
tions, because  it  establishes  the  policy:  We 
are  either  going  to  have  a  government  that 
is  the  government  of  the  people,  or  we  are 
going  to  have  a  government  that  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  big  interests. 

For  that  reason  you  must  turn  out  on  elec- 
tion day  and  be  sure  that  you  cast  a  vote  for 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket  from  President 


to  constable.  If  you  do  that,  the  country 
will  be  safe. 

Now  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  of  you  at  Bonham.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  most  cordial  welcome. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September  27 
the  President  referred  to  Ed  M.  Cape,  Representative 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Democratic  candidate  for  Sena- 
tor, Governor  Beauford  H.  Jester,  Mayor  Tom  Miller 
of  Austin,  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Representative 
Sam  Rayburn,  Representative  Wright  Patman,  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  Tom  C.  Clark, 
former  Governor  Pat  M.  Neff,  President  of  Baylor 
University,  Representatives  W.  R.  Poage  and  Ken 
Regan,  Democratic  National  Committeeman  Wright 
Morrow,  State  Senator  Crawford  Martin,  Mayor 
Edgar  Deen  of  Fort  Worth,  Amon  G.  Carter,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Mayor 
Sim  Beene  of  Greenville,  all  of  Texas. 
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Speaker  Rayburn — I  say  that  advisedly — 
Governor  Jester,  Governor  Turner  of  Okla- 
homa, and  distinguished  guests: 

I  have  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  Texas. 
Texas  has  given  me  some  of  the  best  friends 
a  man  ever  had,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
are  on  this  platform  with  me  tonight. 
There's  John  Myer,  and  Wright  Patman,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson — candidates  for  Congress 
in  the  great  State  of  Texas,  who  are  real  men, 
and  who  have  always  been  for  the  people 
first.  And  then  you  have  nominated  a  man 
for  the  Senate,  my  good  friend,  and  the 
friend  of  the  people  of  Texas,  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  have  nominated 
my  good  friend,  Bob  Kerr,  for  the  Senate  in 
Oklahoma,  and  if  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Bob 
Kerr  get  to  the  Senate,  we'll  make  those  Re- 
publicans dance  in  the  next  session. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  be  here  today 
in  the  hometown  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  friends  of  them  all — Sam  Rayburn. 


I  understand  that  Sam  asked  you  folks 
to  come  out  here  today  so  we  could  talk  a 
little  politics.  I'm  glad  so  many  of  you 
came,  because  it  shows  that  you're  interested 
in  your  Government — and  interested  in  the 
kind  of  government  you're  going  to  have 
after  the  election  next  November. 

One  thing  is  certain.  In  Texas,  it's  going 
to  be  Democratic  government,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past;  and  that's  a  good  way  to  keep 
it,  because  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party 
that  works  for  the  people. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  Republicans  are  putting  on  an 
immense  propaganda  campaign  in  an  effort 
to  take  over  this  year.  They  are  spending 
tremendous  sums  of  money  and  lining  up 
all  kinds  of  strange  bedfellows. 

I  just  don't  believe  they're  going  to  get 
away  with  it.  We  Democrats  are  going  to 
see  that  the  American  people  know  the  facts. 
When  they  do,  I  don't  think  the  people  will 
be  taken  in  by  slick  Republican  propaganda. 
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I  don't  believe  that  Texas — or  the  rest  of  the 
United  States — wants  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover. 

The  country  will  make  a  fundamental  de- 
cision on  election  day — a  decision  which  will 
affect  you  every  year  and  every  day  for  the 
rest  of  your  lives. 

The  people  will  have  to  decide  between 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  Parties; 
and  that  is  really  a  decision  between  two 
different  kinds  of  government. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  give  you  the 
kind  of  government  that  Sam  Rayburn 
stands  for — government  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  and  the  workingman  and  all  the 
people.  And  when  the  Democrats  have  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Sam  Rayburn  will  have  a  powerful  voice 
in  seeing  that  you  get  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment you  ought  to  have. 

Some  people  have  wondered  why  I  keep 
on  talking  about  the  Republican  8oth 
"do-nothing"  Congress.  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
why.  It's  because  they  raised  a  storm  warn- 
ing that  tells  us  what  we  could  expect,  if  we 
had  a  Republican  President  as  well  as  a 
Republican  Congress. 

We  might  have  "unity"  then.  I  don't 
know.  But  if  we  did  have  unity,  what  kind 
would  it  be? 

Well,  it  would  be  the  unity  of  the  Martins, 
and  the  Tabers,  and  the  Wherrys,  and  the 
Tafts.  Then  it  would  be  unity  in  giving 
tax  relief  to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor — unity  in  refusing  to  give  aid  to  our 
schools — unity  in  letting  prices  go  sky  high 
in  order  to  protect  excessive  profits — unity 
in  whittling  away  all  the  benefits  of  the  New 
Deal,  about  which  the  Republicans  are  so 
scornful.  But  they  have  never  yet  offered  to 
repeal  any  of  the  New  Deal  measures  that 
were  put  on  the  books  in  the  last  16  years. 

Do  you  want  that  kind  of  unity?  Do 
you  want  that  kind  of  unity?  Well,  I  don't 
either. 


Some  things  are  worth  fighting  for.  We 
have  to  fight  the  special  interest  lobbies  in- 
stead of  being  "unified"  by  them.  We  must 
fight  isolationists  and  reactionaries,  the 
profiteers  and  the  privileged  class. 

The  way  to  fight  it  is  to  fight  them  with 
votes.  When  the  people  know  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  are  tied  up  with  big 
business  and  the  special  interests,  then  the 
people  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them  at 
the  polls. 

That  is  why  I  keep  talking  about  these 
Republicans  in  the  8oth  Congress  and  what 
they  did  to  the  people.  Part  of  the  story 
is  of  special  concern  to  the  Texas  farmer, 
although  it  affects  every  American.  That  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Republican  Party  toward 
international  trade.  The  8oth  Congress  has 
shown  that  the  Republican  Party  is  still  a 
high-tariff  party  of  Smoot  and  Hawley,  and 
Joe  Grundy. 

And  you  can't  expect  anyone  under  an 
obligation  to  Joe  Grundy  to  change  it  into 
some  other  kind  of  party. 

When  Cordell  Hull  wrote  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  which  came  up 
for  renewal  this  year,  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  insisted  on  a  lot  of  crippling 
amendments.  Moreover,  they  renewed  it 
for  only  i  year  instead  of  the  usual  3;  and 
now,  apparently,  they  wanted  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  next  year  that  they 
didn't  dare  do  this  year,  because  this  year 
is  an  election  year.  It's  obvious  what  they 
want  to  do  next  year.  They  just  want  to 
kill  the  program  entirely. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  vitally  affects  our  prospects  for  world 
peace.  A  thriving  world  trade  is  essential 
to  world  prosperity.  And  prosperity  is 
fundamental  to  peace  and  security. 

When  a  man  gets  too  hungry  he  gets 
desperate.  Just  the  same  way  with  nations. 
Poverty  and  distress  breed  war. 
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Foreign  trade  is  not  merely  a  way  to  keep 
prosperity.  It  is  the  best  way  to  insure 
peace. 

Your  Government  is  making  every  effort 
to  establish  a  just  and  permanent  peace. 
That  has  always  been  the  main  objective  of 
my  administration. 

For  that  purpose  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration established  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
taking  the  Republican  Party  into  our  con- 
fidence and  working  with  them  in  matters 
concerning  our  relations  with  other  countries. 

One  of  the  great  architects  of  our  foreign 
policy,  as  you  know,  is  your  own  Senator 
Tom  Connally.  From  the  beginning  Tom 
Connally  has  contributed  a  full  measure  of 
hard  work  and  statesmanship  in  making  the 
policy  work. 

The  bipartisan  foreign  policy  has  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  our  efforts  for 
peace.  But  the  peace  can  be  no  more  secure 
than  the  foundations  upon  which  it  rests. 
And  if  the  Republican  Party  will  not  join 
us  in  establishing  a  firm  basis  for  world  trade, 
the  foundation  of  peace  will  be  very  shaky, 
indeed. 

Vigorous  world  trade  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  domestic  prosperity.  The  farmers 
of  Texas  know  the  truth  of  that  statement 
from  the  hard  lesson  of  experience.  They 
know  that  adequate  foreign  markets  help 
to  provide  stable  farm  incomes.  They  know 
that  barriers  to  foreign  trade  mean  farm 
depression. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  During 
World  War  I,  American  wheat  growers  ex- 
panded their  production  to  meet  the  great 
foreign  demand  for  wheat.  Shortly  after 
that  war,  the  foreign  markets  dried  up,  and 
the  wheat  farmers  were  left  high  and  dry. 
You  know  what  happened  to  prices — ^they 
kept  falling  until  finally  many  farmers  were 
selling  wheat  for  25  cents  a  bushel. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  cotton.  The 
Republican  high  tariffs  and  trade  barriers 


put  up  after  the  first  World  War  cut  down 
the  trade  in  cotton  and  put  the  cotton  prices 
on  the  skids.  Farmers  were  finally  selling 
cotton  for  5  cents  a  pound. 

You  know  that  the  Republicans  who  were 
then  in  office  did  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  problems  like 
those  that  followed  the  first  World  War. 
This  year  we  are  producing  bumper  crops 
of  cotton  and  grain.  We  mean  to  keep  on 
producing  big  crops. 

The  world  needs  our  crops,  and  our  farm- 
ers want  to  sell  them.  Other  countries  want 
to  sell  their  products  to  the  United  States  to 
pay  for  what  they  buy.  And  we  in  the 
United  States  need  the  products  they  want 
to  sell. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  been 
doing  a  great  deal  to  protect  the  export 
markets  for  your  crops.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements.  Also,  your 
Government  has  taken  the  lead  in  setting  up 
the  International  Trade  Organization. 

In  addition  we  negotiated  a  special  inter- 
national agreement  relating  to  wheat. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  would  have  been  just  this. 
Now,  listen  carefully.  Our  farmers  would 
have  had  guaranteed  markets,  domestic  and 
foreign,  for  billion-bushel  wheat  crops  for  a 
minimum  of  5  years,  at  prices  at  least  as  good 
as  those  assured  by  our  price  support 
program. 

The  Wheat  Agreement  was  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  be  ratified  as  a 
treaty.  What  happened  to  it?  The  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  Senate  wouldn't 
even  allow  it  to  be  brought  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  Republicans  killed  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  That  is  how  they  love 
the  farmers.  This  is  the  kind  of  treatment 
the  farmer  has  been  getting  from  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  that's  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment he  can  expect  to  keep  on  getting  from 
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that  party.  Don't  you  forget  that,  now,  on 
election  day. 

Look  at  what  they  have  been  saying  about 
cotton.  The  RepubHcan  press  has  been  hav- 
ing a  field  day  warning  people  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  to  make  a  lot  o£  cotton 
loans  this  year  at  a  rate  of  around  30  cents  a 
pound.  They  talk  as  if  that  is  a  bad  thing 
to  do.  They  use  it  as  an  argument  against 
the  whole  support  price  program. 

They  don't  tell  you  how  cotton  loans  res- 
cued the  farmer  from  the  mess  of  1932,  or 
how  useful  Government  stocks  were  during 
World  War  Two.  They  don't  tell  you  that 
the  Truman  administration  set  up  a  vigorous 
cotton  export  program  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  completely  wiped  out  the  last  of  the 
cotton  surplus — ^the  headache  that  had 
plagued  farmers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Yes,  and  we've  still  got  a  vigorous  cotton 
export  policy.  Sam  Rayburn  can  tell  you 
about  the  $150,000,000  revolving  fund  that 
he  finally  pushed  through  a  reluctant  Con- 
gress in  June.  That  fund  will  help  us  keep 
on  using  American  cotton  in  the  occupied 
areas  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

As  long  as  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it, 
we'll  keep  on  knocking  down  trade  barriers 
and  opening  up  foreign  markets  for  Ameri- 
can cotton.  And  we  will  drive  just  as  hard 
to  hold  and  expand  the  home  market,  by 
improving  the  product,  finding  new  uses, 
and  cutting  costs  of  production. 

The  Republicans  tell  you  not  to  worry, 
while  they  threaten  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements,  not  to  worry  while  they  re- 
fuse international  cooperation  through  a 
wheat  agreement,  and  not  to  worry  while 
they  attack  your  price  supports. 

This  shows  very  clearly  the  real  principle 
of  the  Republican  Party.  That  is  the 
"trickle-down"  principle.  Take  care  of  the 
big  boys  and  some  of  the  money  will  trickle 
down  to  the  little  fellow. 

That's  just  the  opposite  of  the  Democratic 


way.  Our  primary  concern  is  for  the  little 
fellow.  We  think  the  big  boys  have  always 
done  very  well,  taking  care  of  themselves, 
and  they  will  always  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Goverrunent  to  see 
that  the  little  fellow  gets  a  square  deal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  nothing  against 
the  big  boys  until  they  get  in  the  way  of 
progress.  You  sometimes  find  one  who 
wants  the  little  fellow  to  get  a  break.  But 
that  is  very  seldom;  you  don't  find  them 
very  often. 

Ask  Sam  Rayburn  how  many  of  the  big 
money  boys  helped,  when  he  was  sweating 
blood  to  get  electricity  for  farmers  and  the 
people  in  the  small  towns.  You  know,  Sam 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  It's  a  great  monu- 
ment to  him. 

When  he  started  working  to  get  REA, 
you  folks  in  Texas  had  electricity  on  very 
few  farms — only  on  23  farms  in  every 
thousand.  Last  year,  over  half  of  the  farms 
in  Texas  had  electricity.  And  we  intend  to 
push  that  program  vigorously  during  the 
next  4  years. 

That's  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  when  I 
say  that  the  Democratic  Party  works  for 
the  people.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  Democratic  Party  did  it  over  vio- 
lent Republican  opposition. 

There  have  been  six  record  votes  in  Con- 
gress on  REA.  In  all  but  one  of  those 
record  votes,  only  about  12  to  25  percent  of 
the  Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  the  REA. 
The  vast  majority  of  Republicans  opposed 
REA,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Democrats 
supported  it.  The  REA  program  owes  its 
birth  and  its  present  life  and  vigor  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  what  the 
Republicans  would  do  to  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program,  if  they  could  get  control 
of  the  whole  Government.  I  know  that  the 
Republican  8oth  Congress  was  not  willing 
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to  bring  low  cost  electric  power  to  con- 
sumers that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
profits  of  the  private  power  monopolies. 
And  that  power  monopoly  had  one  of  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  in  Washington  that 
ever  came  there. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  Republican 
failures.  They've  made  enough  mistakes 
to  give  me  ammunition  to  talk  from  now  to 
Christmas.  But  I  don't  want  to  wear  out 
my  welcome  in  Texas.  After  all,  nothing 
I  could  say  about  the  Republicans  is  half 
as  bad  as  their  record.  In  fact,  it  is  because 
the  Republican  record  is  so  bad  that  I  am 
sure  the  Democrats  will  win  this  election. 

I  have  a  profound  faith  in  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  believe  in  their  common- 
sense.  They  love  freedom  and  that  love  for 
freedom  and  justice  is  not  dead. 

Our  people  believe  today,  as  Jefferson  did, 
that  men  were  not  born  with  saddles  on 
their  backs  to  be  ridden  by  the  privileged 
few. 

We  believe,  as  Jefferson  did,  that  "God 
who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty."    We  pro- 


tect our  liberty  against  those  who  threaten 
it  from  abroad,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
give  it  up  to  those  who  threaten  it  at  home. 

We  will  not  give  up  our  democratic  way 
to  a  dictatorship  of  the  left;  neither  will  we 
give  it  up  to  a  despotism  of  special  privilege. 

The  people  of  this  congressional  district 
have  shown  that  they  share  these  convic- 
tions. They  have  shown  it  by  sending  Sam 
Rayburn  to  Congress  time  after  time. 

And  when  I  go  down  to  the  Capitol  to  ad- 
dress the  Congress  next  January,  I  expect 
to  see  Sam  Rayburn  sitting  up  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  where  he  belongs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:40  p.m.  in  the 
Bonham  High  School  football  stadium.  In  his  open- 
ing words  he  referred  to  Representative  Sam  Ray- 
burn of  Texas,  Governor  Beauford  H.  Jester  of  Texas, 
and  Governor  Roy  J.  Turner  of  Oklahoma.  Later 
he  referred  to  Representatives  Wright  Patman  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Democratic  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator, both  of  Texas;  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Joseph  R. 
Grundy,  former  Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  and 
Tom  Connally,  Senator  from  Texas. 
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[i.]     Sherman,  Texas  (Rear  platform,  8:29 
a.m.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Jester,  and  fellow 
Democrats  of  Sherman,  Texas: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  that  we 
were  able  to  stop  in  this  wonderful  city  of 
education  and   agriculture  and  recreation. 

The  president  of  the  Young  Democrats 
brought  me  the  key  to  the  city,  and  I  couldn't 
possibly  go  by  when  that  happens.  It  says 
on  here  Agriculture-Education-Industry- 
Recreation.  What  more  do  you  want? 
You  can't  have  anything  else  that  is  neces- 


sary for  human  existence  and  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  family. 

I  have  been  all  over  this  great  State  of 
Texas,  practically.  Of  course,  because  it  is 
just  too  big,  about  half  of  it  I  didn't  get  into; 
but  when  I  came  to  El  Paso,  Governor  Jester 
and  Mrs.  Jester  and  Sam  Rayburn  met  me 
just  as  soon  as  I  got  into  the  State,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  the  hospitality  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  way  I  have  been 
treated  by  the  Speaker  and  by  the  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Jester  has  never  been  equaled. 

Talk  about  hospitality! — when  I  say 
"Texas,"  that  is  the  definition  for  hospitality. 
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The  Governor  and  I  just  signed  the  guest 
book  for  Miss  Lou  Rayburn,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor put  dov^n  his  hobby  as  "Texas." 
That's  a  pretty  good  hobby. 

I  am  slow^ly  coming  to  the  border  of  this 
great  State,  and  I  have  tried — in  going  across 
it — to  set  out  the  issues  in  this  campaign; 
and  I  have  just  got  a  copy  of  some  of  the 
comments  of  the  bitter  anti-Truman 
columnists,  and  evidently  they  are  hurt,  be- 
cause like  old  Taber,  they  are  "squealing 
like  stuck  pigs,"  because  I  am  driving  home 
to  the  people  what  this  8oth  Congress  did 
to  them. 

Now  you  study  that  situation,  and  when 
you  get  the  issues  balanced — which  I  dis- 
cussed yesterday  in  Dallas  and  wound  up  in 
Bonham  last  night  with  the  fundamentals — 
if  you  will  just  study  those  remarks,  you 
can't  help  but  be  satisfied  that  the  country 
is  much  safer,  the  welfare  of  the  country  is 
safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  When 
you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
it  isn't  safe  and  it  hasn't  been  safe  for  the 
last  100  years. 

I  have  always  been  for  the  people — the 
man  in  the  street.  Lincoln  called  them  the 
common  people.  He  said  the  Lord  must 
have  loved  them  or  he  wouldn't  have  made 
so  many  of  them. 

Well  now,  "big"  men  always  have  people 
to  look  after  their  interests.  They  have  lob- 
byists, highly  paid  men  who  go  around  try- 
ing to  get  things  done  for  special  interests. 

The  people  have  only  one  representative 
in  Washington  who  is  all  the  time  for  the 
people,  and  that  is  a  Democratic  President. 

Now  you  have  a  bunch  of  wonderful  men 
in  the  Congress,  but  they  are  in  the  minority, 
and  when  I  speak  of  the  8oth  Congress — 
the  8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress — I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  leadership  and  majority  con- 
trol of  that  Congress.  There  never  was  a 
better  man  than  Sam  Rayburn  in  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States.  If  this  country 
does  what  it  ought  to — and  I  am  sure  it  is 
going  to — Sam  Rayburn  will  be  the  next 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  the  most 
powerful  official  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  aside  from  the  President, 
and  the  most  important  one;  and  when  you 
put  such  fellows  as  Martin  and  Taber  and 
Halleck  in  control  of  the  Congress,  you  get 
just  exactly  what  you  deserve. 

One-third  of  the  people  elected  that  Con- 
gress this  last  time.  Two-thirds  of  you 
didn't  vote.  I  hope  that  everybody  will  go 
out  and  we  will  have  such  a  landslide  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  that  we  will  have 
no  more  trouble  with  the  special  interest 
lobbies  in  Washington.  I  am  sure  that  is 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  Governor  of 
Texas  for  his  cordiality  and  his  hospitality, 
and  his  wonderful  treatment  of  me  on  this 
trip. 

Thank  you  for  getting  up  so  early  this 
morning. 

[2.]  Whitesboro,  Texas  (Rear  platform, 
9:25  a.m.) 

Mr,  Spea\er,  and  Governor  Jester,  and 
citizens  of  Whitesboro — and  good  Texas 
Democrats: 

It  is  a  pleasure  this  morning  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you  by  my  good  friend  Sam  Ray- 
burn. We  had  a  wonderful  party  at  Sam's 
house  last  night  at  Bonham.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  a  wonderful  party  all  the  way  across 
Texas.  Ever  since  we  came  in  at  El  Paso 
and  met  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Jester  and 
Sam  Rayburn,  we  have  had  a  grand  tour  of 
Texas.  I  imagine  that  I  have  seen  a  million 
people  in  Texas,  and  they  have  given  me 
the  most  cordial  reception  that  I  have  had 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.    I  don't  sec 
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where  all  the  people  come  from. 

It  shows  that  you  are  interested  in  your 
Government.  It  shows  that  you  are  anxious 
to  find  out  what  the  issues  are,  and  I  have 
made  a  sincere  attempt  to  lay  those  issues 
before  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Texas 
and  the  whole  United  States. 

I  think  the  line  is  well  drawn.  It  is  the 
people  against  the  special  interests.  That's 
all  the  issue  is  in  the  campaign,  and  I  have 
cited  specific  examples  as  I  have  gone  along, 
which  shows  that  the  Republicans  are  for 
special  interests,  and  that  the  Democrats  look 
after  the  people. 

That  is  all  you  need  to  consider,  when  you 
go  in  to  vote  on  election  day,  November  2d. 

I  want  to  again  pay  tribute  to  the  cordial 
hospitality  extended  to  me  and  my  family  by 
the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Jester.  They  met  us 
at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  they  have  been  with  us 
ever  since;  and  they  will  go  as  far  as  Ard- 
more,  Okla. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  cordiality  with  which  the  Governor  has 
treated  me.  In  fact,  that  has  been  the  case 
with  all  Texans — ^^Sam  Rayburn,  and  every 
Congressman,  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  your 
candidate  for  Senator — ^they  have  all  been 
just  as  kind  to  me  as  they  possibly  could  be. 

I  had  a  most  happy  breakfast  a  while  ago, 
when  I  stopped  to  see  John  Garner.  He 
gave  us  chicken,  and  white-wing  dove,  and 
ham,  and  bacon,  and  scrambled  eggs,  and 
hot  biscuits,  and  orange  juice,  and  rice;  and 
if  there  is  anything  else  you  can  think  of,  it 
was  on  that  breakfast  table.  I  never  had 
such  a  breakfast  since  I  quit  the  farm. 

That's  the  way  it  has  been  all  the  way  over 
Texas,  now.  It  is  something  I  will  remem- 
ber all  my  life,  and  I  am  very  highly  appre- 
ciative of  your  turning  out  this  morning. 

I  am  certainly  sorry  to  part  with  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  but  I  think  he  has  got  an  ox  in  the  ditch 
at  Bonham,  and  he  has  to  go  and  do  some 
work  on  the  farm,  so  he  tells  me.    Having 


been  on  the  farm  myself,  I  know  that  some- 
times even  a  politician  has  to  do  a  little  work 
on  the  farm. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]  Gainesville,  Texas  (Rear  platform, 
10:10  a.m.) 

Governor  Jester  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Texas: 

You  know,  I  am  a  litde  sad  this  morning. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be  here — 
and  of  course  I  am  glad  to  be  here — ^but  you 
know,  the  reason  I  am  not  as  happy  as  I 
would  be  is  because  this  is  the  last  town  in 
Texas,  and  I  hate  to  leave  it. 

I  have  had  one  of  the  most  pleasant  tours 
that  any  man  ever  took  in  the  great  State  of 
Texas.  Your  Governor  and  his  charming 
first  lady  met  us  in  El  Paso,  and  they  have 
been  with  us  constantly  all  the  way  across 
Texas.  We  have  had  a  most  enjoyable  time 
with  them.  They  have  been  extremely  hos- 
pitable to  us.  They  have  made  our  stay 
in  Texas  most  pleasant,  and  I  certainly  am 
sorry  that  we  have  to  leave  Texas  at  this 
time,  although  I  am  sure  that  the  Governor 
of  Oklahoma,  who  is  on  the  train,  will  do 
his  best  to  equal  the  welcome  I  received  in 
Texas. 

This  is  a  most  important  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced.  We  are  faced  with  a 
situation  that  is  of  interest  to  every  single 
one  of  you. 

You  once  had  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in 
the  country  in  this  town,  who  made  the  same 
fight  for  the  people  that  I  am  attempting  to 
make  now.  That  was  Joe  Bailey,  who  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  One  of  the  great 
Texans.  He  had  an  oratorical  voice  that  re- 
quired no  loudspeaker  such  as  I  have  to  use. 
He  could  make  the  people  hear  him  over  40 
acres  of  land,  if  he  wanted  to.  And  he 
worked  for  the  welfare  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States,  because  their  welfare  is  inter- 
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twined.  What  is  good  for  Texas  is  good  for 
the  whole  country,  and  what  is  good  for  the 
whole  country  is  good  for  Texas. 

This  great  country  is  made  up  of  48  States, 
whose  interests  are  mutual  and  whose  in- 
terests are  at  stake  in  this  campaign.  You 
here  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  districts  in  the  world.  You  are 
on  the  Red  River,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  country.  The  improvement  of 
that  river  had  been  started  by  the  Democratic 
administration,  and  that  improvement,  to  be 
continued  must  be  continued  by  the  Demo- 
crats, because  the  Democratic  administration 
since  1933  has  been  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  waterways  and  the  power  dams 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

This  RepubUcan  "do-nothing"  8oth  Con- 
gress made  every  attempt  possible  to  sabotage 
the  public  power  program  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  tried  their  best  to 
put  a  tax  on  co-ops  so  that  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  would  have  been 
absolutely  made  slaves  to  the  power  trust. 
They  have  done  everything  they  possibly  can, 
not  having  complete  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  sabotage  the  farmer  and  the  labor- 
ingman  and  the  small  businessman. 

Now,  you  can*t  afford  to  take  a  chance  on 
that  situation.  You  must,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, vote  for  yourself  on  election  day, 
and  when  you  vote  for  yourself,  you  will 
vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  for  the  whole  Democratic  ticket 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  the  country 
will  be  safe. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  the 
hospitality  of  this  great  State  of  Texas.  Back 
here  in  Whitesboro  a  while  ago,  I  told  them 
that  from  now  on  my  definition  for  hospi- 
tality would  be  just  "Texas." 

The  Governor,  in  signing  Sam  Rayburn's 
guest  book,  which  asked  what  your  hobby 
was,  said  his  hobby  was  Texas,  and  that  is  a 
pretty  good  hobby,  and  a  pretty  big  one.    I 


think  the  Governor  is  making  the  most  of  it. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  him  and  Mrs.  Jester 
for  all  the  courtesies  that  they  have  ex- 
tended to  us  since  we  have  been  in  Texas. 
Nothing  could  have  been  finer.  From  El 
Paso  to  Gainesville,  it  has  been  just  like 
this  all  over  Texas.  It  looked  like  everybody 
in  Texas  was  at  every  stop,  yet  I  must  have 
seen  and  spoken  to  a  million  people  in  Texas, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  spoke  to  the  relatives 
of  at  least  the  whole  6^  millions  as  I  passed 
across  this  State. 

I  would  now  like  very  much  to  have  the 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  come  out  here  and 
tell  us  what  he  is  going  to  do  to  me  in 
Oklahoma. 

[At  this  point  Governor  Turner  said  a  few  words. 
The  President  then  resumed  speaking.'] 

Now  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  fitting 
and  proper  for  the  Governor  of  Texas  at 
the  last  stop  in  Texas  to  speak  to  us  as  to  his 
impressions  of  this  trip.  I  have  been  talking 
about  him.  Now  he  is  at  liberty  to  say  what- 
ever he  pleases  about  me. 

[At    this    point    Governor    ] ester    addressed    the 
gathering.] 

[4.]     Marietta,    Oklahoma    (Rear    plat- 
form, 11:15  a.m.) 

Governor  Turner,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Oklahoma,  and  fellow  Democrats: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  start 
my  trip  in  Oklahoma  in  this  great  Demo- 
cratic stronghold  known  as  the  little  Dixie 
of  Oklahoma.  You  know,  we  have  got  one 
in  Missouri  that  we  never  have  to  do  any- 
thing about,  it  goes  Democratic  every  time 
there's  a  chance  for  the  Democrats  to  vote; 
and  they  tell  me  that  is  the  way  it  is  here, 
that  the  Republicans  are  just  a  token  down 
here  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  trip  across  Texas 
with  the  Governor.  I  am  anticipating  the 
same  sort  of  trip  across  Oklahoma  with  your 
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able  and  distinguished  Governor. 

It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  this 
morning  to  meet  Carl  Albert  on  the  train — 
your  Representative  in  Congress,  and  an  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  v^ith  a  v^ar  rec- 
ord that  I  envy. 

I  was  telling  him  a  while  ago  my  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  get  into  the  Second 
World  War.  I  had  served  in  the  first  one, 
and  I  was  a  Senator  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  in  1940  when  we  passed 
the  First  Draft  Act;  and  I  went  down  to  see 
General  Marshall,  who  was  then  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  told  him  that  I  would  like  very 
much  to  serve,  that  I  was  still  a  colonel  in 
the  Field  Artillery  Reserve,  and  I  thought 
I  could  do  a  good  job  if  he  would  let  me. 

The  General  pulled  his  specs  down  on  his 
nose,  like  that,  and  he  said:  "Mr.  Senator, 
how  old  are  you?"  "Oh,"  I  said,  "I  am  56." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you're  too  old  for  this  war, 
this  is  a  young  man's  war.  Go  on  back  and 
do  your  duty  in  the  Senate." 

Well,  after  I  became  President,  he  was  still 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  he  was  sitting  out  in  the 
anteroom  waiting  for  me,  one  day;  and  Mr. 
Connelly  handed  him  a  little  piece  of  paper 
that  had  been  written  about  that  incident, 
and  he  said,  "General,  what  would  you  do 
now  if  the  same  question  were  put  to  you 
by  the  same  fellow?" 

General  Marshall  said,  "I  would  have  to 
give  him  the  same  answer,  but  I  would  be  a 
little  more  diplomatic  about  it." 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  as  you  see.. 

Now  I  am  familiar  with  this  part  of  the 
great  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  been  here 
many  a  time  when  people  didn't  look  at  me 
so  much,  they  didn't  crowd  around  when  I 
came  to  town;  and  I  have  had  many  pleasant 
visits  to  Oklahoma,  nearly  all  over  the  State. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  Red  River  ever  since  that  development 


started  while  I  was  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
waterways  of  the  whole  Nation,  in  fact;  and 
have,  I  think,  made  a  contribution  to  that, 
because  I  had  a  complete  survey  made  of  the 
waterways  of  the  country,  and  had  authori- 
zations made  by  the  79th  Congress,  and  have 
endeavored  to  get  appropriations  out  of  the 
8oth  Congress  to  get  those  things  imple- 
mented. 

Very  difficult  thing,  to  get  anything  out  of 
this  8oth  Congress.  They  don't  want  to  do 
anything  for  the  people.  They  are  awful 
anxious  to  do  things  to  the  people,  and  they 
have  done  a  lot  of  things  to  the  people  which 
I  have  been  telling  the  people,  and  it's  be- 
ginning to  hurt. 

Old  Taber,  you  know,  said  that  the  West 
was  "squealing  like  a  stuck  hog,"  because  he 
knifed  appropriations  for  conservation  and 
flood  control,  and  things  of  that  sort.  But  I 
have  got  them  squealing  now,  and  they  are 
going  to  squeal  a  lot  more  before  I  get 
through  with  them. 

I  want  you  to  analyze  this  situation.  This 
campaign  has  just  one  issue,  it's  the  special 
interests  against  the  people — just  the  special 
interests  against  the  people. 

The  Democrats  stand  for  the  people,  and 
always  have  stood  for  the  people.  The  Re- 
publicans have  always  stood  for  special  in- 
terests, and  they  haven't  changed  a  bit. 

Don't  let  them  fool  you  with  their  slick 
talk,  because  if  they  get  back  in  control  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Presidency,  too,  the  people  of  this  country 
will  be  in  an  awful  fix. 

You  will  have  such  fellows  as  Taft  run- 
ning the  Congress;  you  will  have  such  fel- 
lows as  Taber  in  control  of  the  appropria- 
tions; you  will  have  such  fellows  as  Knutson 
in  control  of  the  most  powerful  committee 
in  the  Congress,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 
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There  won't  be  any  change  in  the  com- 
plexion— it  will  just  be  the  80th  Congress 
all  over  again  that  will  take  you  to  town,  if 
they  get  back  there  and  have  the  Presidency, 
too.     You  can't  afford  to  do  that. 

You  must  turn  out,  down  here  in  this 
wonderful  Democratic  part  of  the  world,  and 
help  Oklahoma  to  roll  up  the  biggest  Demo- 
cratic majority  it  has  ever  rolled  up.  I  want 
to  see  Bob  Kerr  in  the  Senate.  We  need  a 
man  Hke  Bob  Kerr  to  take  old  man  Moore's 
place.  He  never  was  any  good  in  the  first 
place. 

I  know  old  man  Moore.  I  served  in  the 
Senate  with  him  for  quite  a  while,  and  if 
he  did  anything  for  the  people  it  was  by 
accident  and  not  intention. 

You  want  somebody  like  Kerr.  You 
know  what  he  can  do.  He  was  your  Gov- 
ernor. He  was  a  good  Governor,  too;  and 
you  have  got  a  good  Governor  now. 

So  let  us  have  a  congressional  delegation 
from  Oklahoma  that  is  unanimously  for  the 
people  and  not  against  them.  In  order  to 
do  that,  you  have  got  to  turn  out  and  vote, 
and  the  bigger  the  vote  you  roll  up,  the  more 
it  means  in  the  operation  of  the  Government 
to  the  President  when  he  is  trying  to  do 
things  for  the  people. 

And  I  want  the  backing  of  the  people,  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  out  here  talking  to  you. 
I  want  you  to  know  me.  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand what  I  stand  for;  and  you  won't 
have  any  trouble  finding  out,  because  I  will 
tell  you  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

But  if  you  can  get  these  other  fellows  to 
tell  you  how  they  stand,  you  are  good  at  it. 
I  can't  get  them  to  tell  me  where  they  stand. 
They  do  a  lot  of  double  talk,  so  that  they  can 
take  both  sides  of  the  street. 

This  is  a  fight  between  the  people  and 
the  special  interests.  I  am  making  a  crusade 
to  win  that  fight,  and  I  want  you  to  help 
me  do  that.    Will  you.? 


[5.]     Ardmore,      Oklahoma      (Memorial 
Park,  12:10  p.m.) 

Governor  Turner,  Governor  Jester,  distin- 
guished guests: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  highly  I  appreciate 
this  wondreful  reception  in  the  great  city  of 
Ardmore.  They  tell  me  that  the  population 
of  Ardmore  is  20,000  people.  It  looks  to  me 
like  it  has  grown  to  about  40,000.  It  has 
been  that  way,  in  the  receptions  I  have  re- 
ceived, all  the  way  across  the  United  States. 
It  does  my  heart  good,  it  makes  me  feel  ex- 
ceedingly happy,  to  know  that  the  people 
are  really  interested  in  their  Government, 
that  they  are  really  interested  in  meeting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  finding 
out  just  what  his  views  are  on  the  issues 
before  the  country  at  this  time. 

Well,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  discuss 
those  issues  with  you  and  let  you  know  ex- 
actly where  I  stand  and  what  I'm  trying  to 
do  as  President  of  the  United  States — and 
then  if  you  can  get  the  other  people  to  tell 
you  where  they  stand,  you  can  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  for  the  country's  welfare  on  the 
2d  of  November. 

I  met  an  old  friend  on  the  train  this 
morning  at  Marietta,  Mr.  Easley,  who  runs 
your  newspaper  here.  I've  known  him  a 
long,  long  time.  I've  known  him  so  long 
he  still  calls  me  Harry.  That's  not  unusual, 
for  all  over  the  country  they  call  me  Harry. 

When  I  was  down  in  Mexico  City  they 
had  tremendous  crowds  out,  and  they  would 
stand  out  on  the  street  and  say,  "  'Alio 
'Arry."  I  like  it.  I  like  it.  I  believe  when 
you  speak  to  me  like  that  you  really  do  like 
me — and  I  want  you  to  like  me  because  I'm 
trying  my  best  to  serve  you  with  everything 
I  have.  And  if  you  are  pleased  with  it  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

I  hope,  some  time  or  other — I  say  "some 
time  or  other"  for  my  time  is  not  my  own — 
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to  come  down  here  and  let  that  expert  fisher- 
man, Easley,  take  me  out  to  this  beautiful 
Lake  Murray  and  show  me  how  to  catch 
bass.  He  said  he'd  put  one  on  the  train  for 
me — and  I  was  going  to  try  to  eat  it  all  if 
I  could  get  to  it  first. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on 
some  of  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 

We  can  keep  our  country  prosperous,  or 
we  can  bog  down  again  into  the  mire  of  de- 
pression, as  we  did  in  the  1920's.  The  threat 
we  face  comes  from  high  prices  and  inflation. 

For  2  years  now  the  special  interests  have 
had,  from  their  viewpoint,  the  Congress  that 
is  best  for  them.  This  Congress  has  done 
more  for  special  interests  in  the  year  and  a 
half  that  it  has  been  in  Washington  than 
has  been  done  for  those  special  interests  since 
Mellon  was  in  charge  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
1920's. 

Now,  that's  a  terrible  thing  when  you 
contemplate  it,  and  I  just  wonder  what  they 
would  have  done  had  they  had  control  of 
the  whole  Government.  The  country  would 
have  been  in  a  terrible  fix,  I  think.  But  I 
stood  there  with  my  right  of  veto  and  I 
vetoed  some  61  of  their  special-privilege  bills, 
and  they  only  passed  4  or  5  of  them  over  my 
veto.  So  I  was  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  people  all  the  time. 

Now,  these  special  interest  fellows  want 
runaway  inflation  because  they  cash  in  at 
tremendous  profits.  They  don't  care  if  you 
people  are  thrown  into  a  depression. 

I  say  we  can  control  the  inflation  that 
threatens  us,  and  we  can  continue  the  pros- 
perity which  is  everywhere  evident.  Never, 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  has  there  been 
a  situation  such  as  we  have  had  for  the  last 
3  years  since  the  war  ended — since  our 
enemies  surrendered,  let  us  say. 

Last  year  this  country  had  the  biggest  in- 
come it  has  ever  had  in  its  history — some 
$217  billions — and  that  income  was  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  farmer  and  the  worker  and 


the  small  businessman  got  his  fair  share  of 
it.  That's  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  that's  ever  happened.  I  want 
to  keep  things  that  way.  These  fellows 
don't  want  them  that  way. 

Let  me  cite  you  an  example  or  two. 

Every  one  of  you  here  is  concerned  with 
the  rural  electrification  program  because  it 
reaches  practically  every  farm  in  Carter 
County.  Every  one  of  you  knows  of  the 
Democratic  flood  control  and  reclamation 
and  conservation  programs  because  Lake 
Texoma  is  right  in  your  backyard,  and  that's 
a  Democratic  project  put  through  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic 
President. 

You  know,  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
Oklahoma  side  of  the  Table  Basin  Area,  we 
must  have  appropriations  to  complete  that 
work. 

Rural  electrification,  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, conservation,  recreation  facilities — 
these  are  important  and  vital  to  you  and  to 
every  one  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  shown,  by  action, 
that  it's  for  them.  The  Republican  80th 
Congress  has  shown  that  it's  not  for  them — 
and  we  can  only  judge  the  Republican  Party 
by  its  acts. 

It's  clear  to  you  who  your  friends  are  in 
Washington  when  it  comes  to  supporting 
these  programs.  Let  me  tell  you  a  Uttle 
about  rural  electrification. 

When  the  question  of  increasing  funds  for 
rural  electrification  came  up  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1947,  99  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  to  increase  these  funds. 
Just  12  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  to 
increase  these  funds.  When  the  same  meas- 
ure came  up  before  the  Congress  in  1948, 
98  percent  of  the  Democrats  voted  in  your 
favor,  and  only  26  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  to  help  the  rural  electrification 
program. 

Look  at  what  happened  in  May  of  this 
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year  when  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
asked  for  a  $75  million  increase  in  funds 
for  the  1949  crop  conservation  program. 
One  hundred  percent,  every  one  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  voted  for  this  in- 
crease. Only  7  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  for  it.  It  passed  by  just  a  bare  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  because  there  were  a  few 
forward-looking  Republicans  who  didn't 
agree  with  what  the  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate wanted  to  do. 

I  could  continue  to  give  you  the  record 
of  these  predatory  animals  in  Washington, 
and  of  the  fight  that  we  have  been  carrying 
on  against  them,  but  you're  intelligent 
people.  You  know  the  record.  Just  study 
the  record — that's  all  I  ask  you  to  do.  Study 
my  record.  Study  the  record  of  the  8oth 
Congress,  controlled  by  Republican  leader- 
ship, and  see  the  difference. 

The  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  let  this 
crowd  take  over  full  control  in  Washing- 
ton? Are  we  going  to  let  that  crowd  get 
control  of  the  Government?  I  don't  think 
you  are.    I  don't  think  you  are. 

I  know  you,  here,  won't  let  me  down,  and 
that  on  election  day  the  polling  places  are 
going  to  be  packed  early  in  the  morning, 
and  they're  going  to  stay  that  way  all  day — 
and  you're  going  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  while  you're  in  that  booth. 

Now,  in  1944  you  gave  President  Roose- 
velt and  me  a  4-to-i  vote  in  this  county.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  6-to-i  this  time.  If 
you  do  that,  Oklahoma  will  have  done  its 
duty  by  the  Nation.  Oklahoma  will  have 
elected  a  Democrat  to  Congress  from  here — 
my  friend,  Carl  Albert,  who  is  an  able  citi- 
zen if  there  ever  was  one.  Oklahoma  will 
elect  Bob  Kerr  to  the  Senate,  and  Oklahoma 
will  elect  a  whole  delegation  to  the  Congress 
that  are  looking  forward,  and  not  voting  to 
turn  the  clock  back  as  these  Republicans 
want  to  do.    Keep  that  in  mind.    Do  your 


duty  on  election  day  and  the  country  will 
be  safe  for  another  4  years — and  I  won't 
have  to  move  out  of  the  White  House. 

[6.]  Davis,  Oklahoma  (Rear  platform, 
1:08  p.m.) 

Governor,  I  certainly  thank  you  for  the 
splendid  introduction  and  this  splendid  re- 
ception in  your  home  county.  I  understand 
that  you  are  somewhat  in  the  Hereford  busi- 
ness.   They  tell  me  this  is  Hereford  heaven. 

You  fellows  in  Oklahoma  certainly  do 
give  a  fellow  a  welcome.  I  was  in  Ardmore 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  there  must  have  been 
50,000  people  in  that  plaza  out  in  front  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  I  appreciated  it 
more  than  I  can  tell  you;  but  it  looks  to  me 
like  everybody  in  the  county  is  here  at  Davis. 

You  are  vitally  interested  in  this  Presi- 
dential campaign.  Your  interests  are  at 
stake,  as  a  result  of  the  policies  of  the  two 
parties. 

The  Republicans  always  have  been  for 
special  interests.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
the  party  of  the  people.  I  have  been  going 
up  and  down  this  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other  myself,  personally  explaining  what 
those  issues  are,  because  you  have  a  right 
to  know  what  those  issues  are,  and  you  have 
a  right  to  be  told  by  the  people  who  under- 
stand those  issues  just  what  they  are. 

The  Republicans  are  using  a  lot  of  prop- 
aganda that  misrepresents  the  facts  at  every 
turn  in  the  road  so  far  as  they  possibly  can, 
because  they  want  to  fool  you.  I  don't  think 
you  are  going  to  be  fooled.  I  think  you 
are  going  to  turn  out  on  election  day  and 
show  those  Republicans  just  exactly  where 
this  country  stands  when  the  public  interest 
is  at  stake. 

You  can  take  my  record  to  go  on,  you 
don't  have  to  take  any  promises  from  me — 
you  know  what  I  have  done.    I  am  running 
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on  the  record,  and  I  am  trying  to  continue 
that  record. 

The  Republicans  have  got  to  run  on  the 
record  of  that  Republican  8oth  Congress, 
and  they  can't  get  out  of  it  no  matter  how 
much  propaganda  they  put  out. 

I  wish  I  had  plenty  of  time  here  to  go  into 
the  fundamental  issues  in  this  campaign,  and 
take  them  one  by  one  and  explain  them  to 
you,  but  it  would  take  all  the  rest  of  the  day; 
but  you  know,  I  have  got  to  go  to  40  places 
in  Oklahoma  yet,  and  I  want  to  see  as  many 
Oklahomans  as  I  possibly  can. 

Now,  do  this  one  thing  for  me,  will  you? 
On  election  day,  get  up  early,  go  down  to 
the  polls,  and  put  in  that  ticket  with  the 
Democratic  ticket  voted  straight  from  Presi- 
dent to  constable,  and  the  country  will  be 
safe. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  turnout.  I  have 
certainly  appreciated  these  young  people 
coming  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  President. 
I  know  that  for  years  to  come  you  will  re- 
member the  visit  of  your  Governor  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  your  good 
town  of  Davis;  and  it  makes  me  happy  to 
see  these  uniformed  bodies  from  the  schools, 
and  these  litde  girls  and  little  boys — thou- 
sands of  them — ^for  coming  out  to  see  what 
their  President  looks  like.  They  have  got  a 
right  to  know — they  have  got  to  know  what 
he  is  thinking  about.  Most  of  them  can 
analyze  the  facts  and  the  issues,  and  it  will 
be  good  for  the  country  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, because  I  am  looking  forward,  in  the 
next  generation,  to  the  greatest  age  in 
history. 

I  wish  I  were  14  instead  of  64.  I  would 
Hke  to  see  that  age,  and  see  it  come  about; 
and  you  will  see  it. 

Now,  use  your  judgment,  get  all  the  edu- 
cation you  can,  and  when  you  grow  up,  make 
this  country  continue  to  be  safe  for  the 
people. 


[7.]     Pauls  Valley,  Oklahoma  (Rear  plat- 
form, 1:45  p.m.) 

Governor  Turner,  and  the  citizens  of  Pauls 
Valley: 

I  didn't  know  Pauls  Valley  had  this  many 
people  in  it.  I  have  seen  big  crowds  and  I 
have  been  received  by  big  crowds  all  over 
the  United  States,  but  I'll  tell  you — this  is 
one  to  write  home  about.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  out. 

You  know,  it  certainly  is  good  to  be  in  a 
place  where  you  have  friends,  in  a  county 
represented  by  one  of  the  best  men  who  ever 
came  to  Congress — Mike  Monroney.  You 
know,  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  Mike 
with  a  medal  which  said  he  was  the  best 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
and  I  never  did  anything  that  pleased  me 
more  in  my  life  than  when  I  presented  him 
that  medal.^  He  earned  it  and  he  deserved 
it,  and  I  know  you  are  going  to  send  him 
back  to  Congress  with  the  biggest  majority 
he's  ever  had. 

And  I  want  you  to  send  Bob  Kerr  to  the 
Senate,  in  place  of  that  old  man  who  has 
been  misrepresenting  you  for  the  last  6  years. 
Bob  is  my  friend  and  Bob  knows  the  Demo- 
cratic principles,  and  he  lives  up  to  them. 
You  know  him  a  little  better  than  I  do  be- 
cause he  served  you  as  Governor. 

I've  had  a  most  pleasant  time  in  this  State. 
Your  Governor  met  me  last  night  at  Sam 
Rayburn's  house  down  at  Bonham,  Tex. — 
the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Turner  and  Bob 
Kerr — and  we  had  the  grandest  time  you 
ever  heard  about  at  Sam's  house.  Sam  said 
he  was  going  to  have  a  little  reception. 
Sam's  little  reception  turned  out  to  be  about 
three  or  four  thousand  people,  after  we  had 


^For  the  President's  remarks  of  April  11,  1946, 
upon  presenting  the  Collier's  Congressional  Award 
to  Representative  Monroney  see  1946  volume,  this 
series,  Item  80. 
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already  spoken  to  three  or  four  times  that 
many  out  at  the  baseball  park. 

The  Washita  Valley  here  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  coun- 
try, so  Fm  told.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell 
any  of  these  tall  corn  boys  in  Iowa,  but  they 
tell  me  you  raise  more  corn  here  to  an  acre 
than  in  Iowa.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
so  or  not.  I  wish  somebody  would  confirm 
it.    Is  it  true? 

That  makes  it  better.  The  gendeman 
here  says  it's  Democratic  corn.  I  don't  know 
whether  that's  liquid  or  on  the  ear. 

Oklahoma  ought  to  be  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  contribution  that  it  made  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  last  war.  I  was  familiar  with 
your  divisions  that  served  in  World  War  I 
and  in  World  War  II.  Oklahoma  certainly 
did  its  share  in  every  way  possible — and  that, 
you  know,  is  much  to  your  credit. 

As  I  came  across  this  country  things  cer- 
tainly looked  good.  They  looked  prosperous. 
You  know  what  I'm  trying  to  do?  I'm  try- 
ing to  keep  that  prosperity  going.  I'm  try- 
ing to  keep  the  clock  going  forward  and 
not  backwards.  Look  at  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  happening  in  connection 
with  things  with  which  you  are  concerned 
right  here. 

You  have  been  menaced  for  years  with 
semiannual  floods  that  used  to  cover  most 
of  your  city.  We  are  engaged  now  in  an 
$11  million  project  of  controlling  floods 
from  the  Washita  watershed  to  hold  water 
on  the  uplands  through  soil  conservation  and 
through  special  water  holders  to  keep  the 
floods  back. 

You  are  concerned  that  we  must  continue 
the  farm  price  program.  You  want  a  price 
support  program.  You  want  to  continue 
your  rapid  growth  in  the  development  of 
farm  and  mineral  resources.  The  problems 
are  important  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  you 
want  people  in  office  who  will  see  that  they 
are  taken  care  of. 


Now,  the  Democratic  record  on  these  is- 
sues which  face  you  is  clear.  You  know  of 
that  Federal  help  we  gave  to  you  in  con- 
trolling the  floods  and  in  helping  you  with 
soil  conservation.  The  Republicans  in  this 
last  Congress  tried  to  cut  that  out. 

Do  you  know  what  Senator  Taft,  the  Re- 
publican wheelhorse  in  the  Senate,  said  about 
problems  of  floods  in  May  of  this  year?  I'll 
give  you  the  chapter  and  verse  so  you  can 
read  it.  That's  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  17,  1948.  He  said — and  let  me  read 
you  what  he  said:  "We've  had  floods  for  160 
years.  Whether  we  do  certain  work  this 
year  or  next  year  is  not  a  vital  question." 

Of  course  it's  not  a  vital  question  to  Taft, 
because  he  doesn't  live  in  a  flood  valley. 

Remember  that  when  you  think  about 
how  your  homes  used  to  be  flooded  down 
here.  And  I  always  remember  that  2  weeks 
after  Bob  Taft  said  that  we  had  the  biggest 
flood,  on  the  Columbia  River,  that's  ever 
taken  place — and  it  washed  a  whole  town 
away  at  the  middle  of  the  Columbia  River. 
And  I  went  down  and  inspected  that  town. 

You  know,  in  times  past  they  used  to  give 
the  President  an  emergency  fund  with  which 
to  meet  emergencies  like  that  flood  in 
Oregon,  like  the  hurricane  that's  just  hap- 
pened in  Florida,  like  the  hurricane  that  hap- 
pened last  year  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  But  do 
you  know  what  these  Republicans  did  to  the 
President's  Emergency  Fund?  They  wiped 
it  out.  They  wiped  it  out  because  they 
didn't  feel  like  they  could  trust  this  Demo- 
cratic President  to  tell  when  an  emergency 
came  about.  In  fact,  it  was  a  direct  accusa- 
tion that  your  President  didn't  know  how  to 
take  care  of  the  country. 

But  your  President  does  know  how  to 
take  care  of  the  country  because  he's  been 
through  the  worst  3  years  that  the  country 
has  ever  faced. 

I  want  to  get  back  a  little  bit  to  that  price 
support    program.    There's    a    Republican 
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Congressman  from  Pennsylvania — his  name 
is  Gavin — and  here's  what  he  said  about  the 
price  support  program,  and  I  think  it  states 
the  RepubUcan  position  very  accurately. 

This  Republican  said:  "I'm  telling  you 
right  now  that  sooner  or  later  you'll  have  to 
discontinue  the  price  support  program,  and 
you  may  as  well  start  reconciling  yourself  to 
that  fact.  The  sooner  you  stop  it  the  better 
off  the  country  will  be." 

Now,  I  wonder  just  how  well  off  the  coun- 
try would  be  without  price  support.  The 
price  support  program  is  a  parity  program 
which  puts  the  farmer  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  labor  and  businessmen.  It  gives  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  products,  and  it 
keeps  the  farmer  from  having  to  pay  more 
for  what  he  gets  than  for  what  he  sells,  in 
proportion  to  what  the  rest  of  the  things  are 
bringing. 

It's  the  sanest  approach  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem that  ever  has  been  put  out,  and  it's  been 
successful  because  back  in  1932,  123,000 
farmers  were  kicked  off  their  farms  by  mort- 
gage foreclosures.  In  1947  there  were  less 
than  800.  The  farm  income  in  1932  was 
about  $4  54  billion.  Do  you  know  what  it 
was  last  year?  It  was  well  over  $18  billion. 
And  the  farm  debt  has  decreased  more  than 
50  percent. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  the  farmers  in 
this  country  know  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered  on — and  I  believe  they  do — they're 
not  going  to  put  this  Republican  gang  in 
control  of  the  Government. 

You  know,  there's  a  journal  published  in 
New  York.  It  is  called  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  That  journal  isn't  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  It's  published  for 
the  economic  royalists  that  are  terribly  anx- 
ious to  take  over  the  country  again.  And 
here's  an  editorial  comment  from  this  Wall 
Street  Journal,  dated  September  4,  after  Mr. 
Stassen  gave  out  his  famous  interview  on  the 
price  support  program  at  Albany,  N.Y.: 


"Nevertheless  the  whole  import  of  Mr. 
Stassen's  press  conference  at  Albany  was  just 
what  Secretary  Brannon  said  it  was — in 
essence  an  attack  on  the  price  support 
program." 

Then  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say  why 
farmers  shouldn't  have  price  support  and  a 
lot  of  other  things;  and  then  it  says:  "Mr. 
Stassen  is,  in  fact,  proposing  a  far-reaching 
reform  of  the  price  support  policy,  or  he 
doesn't  make  sense."  And  Mr.  Stassen  was 
speaking  for  the  Republican  Party  when  he 
made  that  statement. 

I  have  been  warning  the  farmers  all  across 
this  country  that  their  interests  are  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  has  always  been 
their  friend.  The  Democratic  Party  believes 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  balance  between 
the  farmer  and  labor  and  the  businessman, 
and  that  every  one  of  them  ought  to  have 
his  fair  share  of  this  phenomenal  income 
which  this  country  has  now. 

If  you  send  Bob  Kerr  and  Mike  Monroney 
to  the  Congress  I'll  be  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world,  because  in  another  4  years  we're 
going  to  see  that  this  country  goes  on  the 
right  road.  It'll  be  the  Government  of  and 
by  and  for  the  people. 

I  want  to  thank  all  these  young  people  for 
coming  out  here.  It's  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
so  many  young  people  come  out  to  see  the 
President.  It  shows  that  they,  as  the  future 
generation,  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

As  I  said  back  at  Davis:  I  wish  I  was  14 
instead  of  64.  And  I'll  tell  you  why:  be- 
cause I  think  we're  facing  the  greatest  age 
in  history,  and  the  greatest  age  in  history  is 
going  to  be  in  the  next  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, and  I  would  like  to  see  it.  Of  course, 
I  won't  be  able  to  see  it,  but  all  these  young 
people  will — and  I  want  to  leave  this  Gov- 
ernment in  such  a  condition  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  still  be  the  greatest  documents  in 
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the  world  when  these  young  people  grow  up. 
That's  my  one  ambition. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout. 

[Ai  this  point  it  was  announced  that  the  President 
would  make  a  radio  address  at  4  p.m.  The  Presi- 
dent then  resumed  speaking.] 

You  better  listen  because  Fm  going  to  give 
them  everything  I've  got! 

[8.]  PuRCELL,  Oklahoma  (Rear  platform, 
2:35  p.m.) 

Governor  Turner,  and  fellow  Democrats 
of  Purcell: 

My,  my! — what  a  welcome. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  this 
wonderful  turnout  in  Purcell.  You  know, 
Purcell  means  a  lot  to  me  as  a  name. 
When  I  was  on  the  County  Court  in  Jack- 
son County  as  Presiding  Judge  of  that  court, 
I  had  an  Eastern  Judge  named  Buck  Purcell. 
He  was  one  grand  man.  He  has  gone  to 
his  reward  now,  but  I  always  think  of  him 
when  I  pass  through  Purcell,  Okla. — and 
I  have  passed  through  here  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. I  know  something  about  your  prob- 
lems. I  know  that  this  great  agricultural 
county  has  been  very  much  interested  in  soil 
conservation.  I  know  that  soil  conservation 
means  a  lot  to  the  people  of  this  county,  and 
I  know  that  soil  conservation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
given  to  this  country. 

Your  great  Congressman,  Mike  Monroney, 
whom  you  are  going  to  send  back  to  Wash- 
ington on  election  day,  has  told  me  about  the 
hard  work  you  have  put  into  helping  out  the 
farm  program  and  transforming  McClain 
County  from  one  of  the  counties  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  farm  tenancies  to  one 
of  the  widest  of  farm  ownerships.  That  is  a 
wonderful  record.    That  is  what  we  want. 

You    know,    if    we    can    have    satisfied 


farmers  on  farms  that  they  own  and  with 
conditions  so  that  they  feel  that  they  are  se- 
cure in  that  ownership,  and  if  we  can  have 
satisfied  homeowners  in  the  cities  with  jobs 
they  can  keep  on  a  prosperous  basis,  then  you 
have  a  prosperous  and  happy  country. 

And  that  is  what  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  working  for. 

Back  in  1932,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
there  were  123,000  farmers  kicked  off  their 
farms  because  they  couldn't  pay  the  interest 
on  their  mortgages.  Last  year  there  were 
less  than  800  people — farm-owners — who 
had  foreclosures.  That  is  most  remark- 
able— a  most  remarkable  thing. 

Now,  we  have  61  million  people  at  work — 
61  million  people  at  work;  and  the  national 
income  of  this  country  is  greater  than  it  ever 
was  for  any  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world — some  $217  billion;  and  that  income 
has  been  distributed  so  that  the  most  people 
get  the  most  benefit  from  it. 

Now,  you  here  in  Purcell,  I  want  you  to 
bear  in  mind  those  things  when  you  go  to 
the  polls  on  election  day.  I  know  that  every- 
one is  going  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  him- 
self, and  vote  for  his  own  interests;  and  if  he 
does  that,  he  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight,  and  the  country  will  be  safe  for 
another  4  years,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with 
the  housing  problem  because  I  can  live  in 
the  White  House  another  4  years. 

In  order  to  make  the  country  safe,  I  want 
to  see  Mike  Monroney  back  in  the  Congress, 
and  I  want  to  see  Bob  Kerr  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Bob  will  make  a  real 
Senator.  I  served  in  the  Senate  for  10  years 
with  Elmer  Thomas,  and  I  know  he  is  a  real 
Senator.  You  will  have  two,  if  you  add 
Bob  Kerr. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
these  welcomes  that  I  am  getting  in  all  these 
Oklahoma  cities.  I  didn't  know  there  were 
that  many  people  in  Oklahoma.      I  must 
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have  seen  at  least  half  the  population  of  Okla- 
homa this  morning,  and  I  haven't  got  to  the 
big  cities  yet. 

[9.]  Norman,  Oklahoma  (Rear  platform, 
3:10  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate that  welcome  immensely. 

I  sincerely  w^ish  that  we  had  more  time. 
The  train  has  been  behind  the  schedule 
about  30  minutes  and  we  have  a  statewide 
broadcast  at  Oklahoma  City  which  I  have  to 
make  at  4  o'clock,  and  I  hope  that  every  one 
of  you  will  listen  to  that  broadcast  for  I'm 
going  to  take  the  Republicans  to  town  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

This  certainly  is  heartening.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  very  much  I  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  getting  a  chance  to  look  into  your  faces 
and  giving  you  a  chance  to  see  me.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  discuss  the  fundamental  issues 
in  this  campaign. 

There  is  just  one  issue:  The  issue  is  the 
people  against  special  privilege.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  stands  for  the  people;  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands  for  special  privilege. 
And  I'm  asking  you  to  analyze  these  issues 
clearly,  as  I  have  stated  them  across  the 
country.  I  intend  to  make  every  one  of 
them  perfectly  clear  so  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  on  the  facts  and  not  on  propaganda. 

This  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  United  States. 
Education  is  the  fundamental  necessity  for 
democracy.  If  we  have  the  right  sort  of 
education  our  form  of  government  will  con- 
tinue always  to  be  the  best  form  that  the  sun 
has  ever  shone  upon. 

What  I'm  hoping  is  that  we  can  fix  our 
educational  system  so  that  it  will  continue 
to  work.  It's  in  a  bad  way  now.  We're 
short  of  teachers;  we're  short  of  space.  I 
tried  to  get  this  "do-nothing"  Republican 
8oth  Congress  to  pass  the  aid  to  education 


bill,  and  I  didn't  have  any  luck.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  and  it  died  in  the  House, 
because  these  Republicans  don't  believe  in 
aid  to  education.  One  of  them  had  the  nerve 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  litde  red  school- 
house  was  good  enough.  The  litde  red 
schoolhouse  was  a  great  institution  and  it 
brought  forth  one  of  the  greatest  countries 
in  the  world,  but  we  are  living  in  another 
age  from  the  red  schoolhouse.  We  might  as 
well  go  back  to  ox-carts  as  to  try  to  go  back 
to  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  We  can't  do  it. 
We  must  make  our  educational  system 
work.  The  Democrats  are  for  that.  I  don't 
think  the  Republicans  are. 

I  want  you  to  study  these  issues.  I  want 
you  to  read  the  record  of  this  Republican 
"do-nothing"  8oth  Congress  and  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  Republicans  have  to 
stand,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

They  showed  by  that  Congress  how  they 
stood  and  what  they  believed  in.  You've  got 
my  record.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what 
my  record  is.  I  have  been  in  the  Presidency 
3  years  and  I  was  in  the  Senate  10  years 
before  that.  I've  got  a  record  on  which  to 
run. 

I'm  making  a  crusade  across  this  country 
to  save  the  Government  for  the  people  and 
to  keep  the  special  interests  from  getting 
control  of  it. 

Now,  on  election  day,  in  order  to  keep  this 
country  on  its  feet  and  to  keep  this  country 
running  like  it  ought  to  be  run,  you  must 
go  out  and  vote.  And  in  order  to  save  the 
country,  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight — and  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  shortage. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  September 
28  the  President  referred  to  Representative  Sam 
Rayburn,  Governor  Beauford  H.  Jester,  former  Rep- 
resentative Joseph  W.  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  Representative 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Democratic  candidate  for  Sena- 
tor, all  of  Texas;  Roy  G.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Young   Democrats;   Secretary   of   State   George   C. 
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Marshall,  former  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army;  Matthew 
J.  Connelly,  former  Secretary  to  the  President; 
Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  John 
Nance  Garner,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  Representatives  John  Taber  of  New  York, 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  Harold 
Knutson  of  Minnesota,  Leon  H.  Gavin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana;  Repre- 


sentative Carl  Albert,  Governor  Roy  J.  Turner, 
Senator  E.  H.  Moore,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  and 
Representative  Mike  Monroney,  all  of  Oklahoma; 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio;  John  F.  Easley, 
Publisher  of  the  Daily  Ardomoreite;  and  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  former  Governor  of  Minnesota. 


215    Address  in  Oklahoma  City. 
September  28,  1948 

I  AM  happy  to  be  in  Oklahoma  City  today. 
I  have  been  traveHng  around  this  great 
country  and  making  many  stops  to  discuss 
with  the  people  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 

Here  in  Oklahoma  City,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Nation,  I  consider  it  appropriate  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  of  great  importance  to  all 
Americans — the  relationship  of  communism 
to  our  national  security. 

I  should  like  the  American  people  to  con- 
sider the  damage  that  is  being  done  to  our 
national  security  by  irresponsible  persons 
who  place  their  own  political  interests  above 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  some  people 
in  the  Republican  Party  who  are  trying  to 
create  the  false  impression  that  communism 
is  a  powerful  force  in  American  life.  These 
Republicans  know  that  this  is  not  true. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  should  take 
a  frank  and  earnest  look  at  the  record  about 
communism  and  our  national  security. 

First,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  few  basic 
facts  which  are  often  overlooked. 

Our  country  is  strong  enough  to  resist 
and  overcome  all  the  forces  of  communism — 
and  it  will  remain  so. 

Our  Government  is  not  endangered  by 
Communist  infiltration.  It  has  preserved  its 
integrity — and  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  FBI  and  our  other  security  forces  are 
capable,  informed,  and  alert — and  will  re- 
main so. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  the  hard  facts 


which  prove  what  I  have  said. 

The  Republicans  ought  to  realize  that  their 
failure  to  deal  with  the  big  practical  issues  of 
American  life,  such  as  housing,  price  con- 
trol, and  education,  is  too  plain  to  be  hidden 
by  any  smoke  screen.  They  ought  to  realize 
that  their  reckless  tactics  are  not  helping  our 
national  security;  they  are  hurting  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Repub- 
lican leaders  are  thinking  more  about  the 
November  election  than  about  the  welfare 
of  this  great  country. 

I  charge  that  the  Republicans  have  im- 
peded and  made  more  difficult  our  efforts  to 
cope  with  communism  in  this  country. 

I  charge  that  they  have  hindered  the  ef- 
forts of  the  FBI,  which  has  been  doing  won- 
derful work  in  protecting  the  national 
security. 

I  charge  that  the  Republicans  have  at- 
tempted to  usurp  the  constitutional  functions 
of  the  Federal  grand  juries  and  of  the  courts. 

I  charge  that  they  have  not  produced  any 
significant  information  about  Communist 
espionage  which  the  FBI  did  not  already 
have. 

I  charge  the  Republicans  with  having  im- 
paired our  Nation's  atomic  energy  program 
by  their  intemperate  and  unjustified  attacks 
on  our  atomic  scientists. 

I  charge  them  with  having  recklessly  cast 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  the  most  loyal  civil 
service  in  the  world. 
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I  charge  them  with  having  trampled  on 
the  individual  freedoms  vi^hich  distinguish 
American  ideals  from  totalitarian  doctrine. 

I  charge  finally  that,  in  all  this,  they  have 
not  hurt  the  Communist  Party  one  bit. 

They  have  helped  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  unw^ittingly  the  ally  of  the 
Communists  in  this  country.  That  is  clearly 
shovi^n  in  the  election  record  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  Communist  Party  reached  its  greatest 
popular  strength  in  the  1932  elections,  when 
it  polled  over  100,000  votes.  That  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  worst  depression  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known — a  Republican  depres- 
sion, brought  about  by  12  years  of  Repub- 
lican indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

By  1936,  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, the  strength  of  the  Communist  Party 
had  dropped  to  80,000  votes.  In  1940,  when 
the  Communist  Party  was  attacking  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  a  warmonger,  it  polled 
only  46,000  votes.  That  is  less  than  one-half 
of  what  it  got  in  1932  under  Republican  rule. 

In  1944  there  was  no  Communist  Presi- 
dential candidate.  There  is  none  this  year. 
The  Communists  are  backing  the  third 
party. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Just  why 
are  the  Communists  backing  the  third  party? 

They  are  backing  the  third  party,  because 
they  want  a  Republican  victory  in  November. 

The  Communists  feel  that  by  backing  the 
third  party  they  will  take  votes  away  from 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  thus  elect  a  Repub- 
lican President. 

The  Communists  want  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, because  they  think  that  its 
reactionary  policies  will  lead  to  the  confusion 
and  strife  on  which  communism  thrives. 

The  Communists  hate  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, because  of  this  country's  strong 
foreign  policy,  and  because  the  economic  and 
social  gains  which  we  have  put  through 


make  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
progress  whatever  in  this  country. 

The  Democratic  program  has  brought 
prosperity,  security,  and  confidence  to  the 
American  people — and  confident  people  do 
not  become  Communists. 

I  ought  to  know  something  about  commu- 
nism. I  have  been  honored  by  its  bitter 
enmity  and  its  slanderous  statements.  The 
controlled  papers  of  communism  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  showered  me  with  libel- 
ous venom.  That  is  because  I  have  been 
fighting  communism  not  merely  where  it 
is  a  contemptible  minority  in  a  land  of 
freedom,  but  wherever  it  is  a  marching  and 
menacing  power  in  the  world. 

The  greatest  danger  to  us  does  not  come 
from  communism  in  the  United  States.  The 
greatest  danger  has  been  that  communism 
might  blot  out  the  light  of  freedom  in  so 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
strength  of  its  onslaught  against  our  liber- 
ties would  be  greatly  multiplied.  To  meet 
this  danger,  my  administration  has  moved 
vigorously  to  aid  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  foreign  nations  in  maintaining  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  their  peoples. 

In  spite  of  considerable  opposition  from 
the  Republican  rank  and  file  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  I  urged,  and  the  Congress 
finally  approved,  programs  for  economic 
aid  to  free  nations. 

These  programs,  which  began  with  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan, 
have  made  it  possible  for  many  nations  to 
stand  with  us  in  opposition  to  Communist 
encroachment  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures,  the  Com- 
munist tide  has  been  checked. 

It  is  a  plain  and  unanswerable  fact  that 
all  these  great  programs  were  conceive(J  and 
sponsored  by  the  Truman  administration. 

And  while  we  worked  to  strengthen  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  my  administration 
worked    with    equal    vigor    to    strengthen 
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democracy  at  home.  For  we  know  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  kill  communism  at  its 
roots. 

People  who  are  well-fed,  well-clothed, 
well-housed,  and  whose  basic  rights  are  pro- 
tected, do  not  become  victims  of  commu- 
nism. 

With  this  object  in  mind,  I  repeatedly  pre- 
sented a  legislative  program  to  the  Congress. 

Among  the  big  elements  in  that  program 
were: 

Inflation  control,  to  stabilize  the  cost  of 
living; 

Housing,  not  merely  for  the  privileged 
and  the  rich,  but  also  for  the  people  of 
average  and  low  income; 

Adequate  medical  care  for  millions  of  our 
people  who  are  not  getting  it  now; 

Improvement  in  our  educational  facilities, 
to  reduce  illiteracy,  and  to  raise  the  entire 
level  of  American  life; 

An  increase  in  minimum  wages; 

An  extension  of  social  security  to  large 
groups  not  now  covered,  and  an  increase  in 
benefits  to  the  aged,  to  the  crippled,  and  to 
widows,  mothers,  and  children. 

But  what  happened  to  this  program  to 
strengthen  American  democracy? 

It  ran  into  a  reactionary  Republican  Con- 
gress— the  80th — and  there  it  was  stopped 
dead. 

The  truth  is,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  leading  the  fight  to  make  democracy  ef- 
fective and  to  wipe  out  communism  in  the 
United  States. 

Long  before  these  Republicans  started 
their  Communist  talk  for  political  purposes, 
my  administration  was  engaged  in  a  direct 
attack  on  subversive  organizations  and  per- 
sons in  the  United  States. 

Wa  worked  at  it  every  day — and  not  just 
before  elections.  We  continue  to  work  at  it, 
and  not  just  before  election. 

A  part  of  our  effort  has  been  to  make  sure 


that  Communists  and  other  disloyal  per- 
sons are  not  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  that.  I  want  to 
tell  you  some  things  that  you  have  not  heard 
from  the  Republicans. 

Since  1939  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  required  to  swear  under  oath 
that  they  are  not  Communists.  That  means 
that  there  is  not  one  single  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  is  an  admitted 
Communist. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  know  that  Com- 
munists are  trained  to  lie.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they,  as  well  as  other  disloyal  persons, 
have  tried  to  worm  their  way  into  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

So,  in  1947,  I  set  up  the  employee  loyalty 
program  to  require  an  individual  check  on 
all  Federal  employees  and  to  discharge  them 
if  they  were  found  to  be  Communists,  or  if 
there  were  other  reasonable  grounds  for 
doubting  their  loyalty. 

This  was  a  real  program  to  meet  a  real 
situation,  and  it  was  worked  out  by  com- 
petent people  who  had  the  facts  and  under- 
stood how  the  Federal  Government  actually 
works. 

At  the  start,  the  Congress  delayed  the  pro- 
gram for  months  through  slowness  in  mak- 
ing appropriations,  and  when  it  did  come 
through,  when  the  appropriation  did  come 
through,  it  was  much  less  than  I  had  re- 
quested. The  Republicans  at  that  time  said 
the  program  was  too  elaborate. 

Now,  in  an  election  year,  they  say  it  is  not 
elaborate  enough.  That  is  Republican 
consistency. 

This  program  meant  the  checking  of  over 
2  million  Federal  employees.  I  gave  the 
FBI  complete  charge  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. And  they  have  handled  their  job 
with  such  efficiency  that  all  present  em- 
ployees have  now  been  checked. 
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The  FBI  check  showed  that  the  loyalty  of 
99.7  percent  of  all  Federal  workers  was  not 
even  questionable. 

The  remaining  three-tenths  of  one  percent 
represented  every  last  instance  in  which  the 
FBI  found  any  shred  of  unchecked  loyalty 
information  about  any  Federal  employee. 
It  even  included  employees  who  were  the 
victims  of  accusations  by  malicious,  anony- 
mous persons.  Each  of  these  employees  was 
investigated  intensively  by  the  FBI  from 
their  first  birthday  to  the  present  time. 

The  results  of  the  FBI  loyalty  investiga- 
tions have  been  turned  over  to  loyalty  boards 
in  the  agencies  which  employ  these  persons 
involved.  The  review  of  these  FBI  investi- 
gations by  the  loyalty  boards  has  shown  that 
the  large  majority  of  these  three-tenths  of  one 
percent  are  good,  loyal  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  in  those  instances 
where  the  FBI  investigations  reveal  sufficient 
evidence,  the  loyalty  program  provided  that 
cases  be  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  Federal  grand  juries. 

Thus  the  employee  loyalty  program  not 
only  provides  a  means  for  removing  em- 
ployees of  doubtful  loyalty  from  Govern- 
ment service;  it  also  provides  a  method  for 
discovering  and  punishing  offenders. 

The  agency  loyalty  boards  are  disposing  of 
these  cases  as  quickly  as  possible.  Each  in- 
dividual— now  listen  to  this,  this  is  the  meat 
of  the  thing — each  individual  is  given  a  full 
opportunity  to  protect  himself  against 
charges  which  may  be  unfounded,  distorted, 
or  biased. 

Only  in  the  case  of  about  one  in  6,000  Gov- 
ernment employees  has  loyalty  been  found 
doubtful.  That's  an  amazing  record.  It  is 
proof  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Government 
that  so  small  a  number  of  disloyal  men  and 
women  have  been  able  to  work  their  way 
into  Federal  jobs. 

Certain  Republicans  have  been  shouting 
for  faster  action.     They  seem  to  want  us 


to  fire  employees,  without  hearings,  on  the 
basis  of  unsupported  charges.  They  resent 
the  democratic  safeguards  of  the  loyalty 
program. 

Those  safeguards  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
program.  The  American  sense  of  justice 
demands  for  every  man  a  right  to  defend 
himself  against  accusations,  the  right  to  a 
fair  hearing,  the  right  to  counsel,  and  the 
right  of  appeal. 

In  the  periods  of  tension  such  as  the  pres- 
ent, loose  charges  against  individuals  are  all 
too  frequent.  An  innocent  man  may  easily 
find  himself  accused  of  terrible  things.  I 
am  determined  that  Communists  shall  not 
work  for  the  Government.  I  am  equally 
determined  that  loyal  employees  against 
whom  unfounded  charges  are  made  shall  not 
suffer  injustice. 

We  have  been  concerned,  not  merely  with 
Communists  in  the  Government,  but  with 
Communists  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, wherever  they  are. 

Evidence  of  Soviet  espionage  has  been 
presented  to  a  special  Federal  grand  jury 
which  even  now  is  in  session  in  New  York 
City.  The  FBI  has  been  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently assembling  this  evidence  for  several 
years.  The  evidence  was  being  presented 
to  the  grand  jury  long  before  the  Republi- 
can congressional  committees  began  their  re- 
cent hearings.  Now  these  committees  are 
trying  to  win  credit  for  digging  up  evidence. 
They  are  trying  to  cash  in  on  the  work  of 
the  FBI,  and  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
grand  jury  and  the  Federal  courts. 

Grand  jury  deliberations,  of  course,  must 
be  confidential.  So  must  the  work  of  the 
FBI.  But  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  doesn't  care  about  that.  By 
its  irresponsible  publicity,  this  committee  has 
already  done  damage  to  the  work  of  the  FBI 
and  other  security  agencies.  Through  its 
press-agent  stunts  for  political  ends,  this 
committee  has  made  confidential  informa- 
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tion  available  to  the  intelligence  services  of 
foreign  countries.  And  w^ith  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  this  committee 
has  injured  the  reputations  of  innocent  men 
by  spreading  v^ild  and  false  accusations. 

This  committee  has  also  deprived  the 
Government  of  the  services  of  a  number  of 
atomic  scientists,  vi^ho  are  so  badly  needed 
to  enable  this  Nation  to  maintain  its  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  Recent- 
ly, eight  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in 
this  country  pointed  this  out  as  a  danger  to 
our  national  security. 

My  administration  has  been  steadily  and 
successfully  fighting  communism.  We  have 
acted  instead  of  just  talking  about  it. 

We  are  deporting  subversive  aliens.  We 
shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  The  Attorney  General  asked  the  Re- 
publican 8oth  Congress  for  legislation  that 
would  assist  this  deportation  drive,  but  the 
80th  Congress  did  nothing. 

The  FBI,  the  greatest  counterespionage 
organization  in  the  world,  headed  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  is  alert,  vigorous,  and  skill- 
ful. It  is  watching  the  Communists  closely, 
and  systematically  protecting  our  internal 
security. 

So  long  as  the  FBI  and  our  other  security 
agencies  can  do  their  job  without  having  the 
ground  cut  from  under  them  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  spies  and  subversives.  Our  record  dur- 
ing World  War  II  speaks  for  itself.  This 
country  was  completely  free  from  foreign- 
inspired  sabotage.  Enemy  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs who  entered  this  country  were  caught, 
and  quickly  tried  and  punished  severely. 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  collected  by  the 
FBI  and  submitted  to  the  grand  jury,  twelve 
top  Communist  leaders  will  go  to  trial  in 
New  York  on  October  15.  We  have  prose- 
cuted and  we  shall  prosecute  subversive  ac- 
tivities wherever  we  find  them.     But  we 


must  have  real  evidence.  We  cannot  use 
speeches  of  Republican  politicians  as  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  the  oldest  major  democracy  on  earth. 
Our  democratic  values  are  deep  and  sound. 
They  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  few  Com- 
munists. We  must  protect  ourselves  against 
communism,  but  we  must  not  abandon  the 
fundamental  ideals  of  our  democracy.  To 
do  so  would  be  a  surrender  to  totalitarian 
doctrines. 

The  Republican  leaders  have  been  trying 
to  make  communism  an  issue  in  this  elec- 
tion. They  are  trying  to  make  you  think 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  a  monopoly 
on  patriotism. 

Don't  let  them  fool  you! 

I  think  most  Americans  will  understand 
that  they  are  trying  to  divert  your  atten- 
tion from  the  shocking  record  of  the  Repub- 
lican Both  Congress. 

Here  is  something  for  every  American  to 
think  about.  Why  have  the  Communists 
lined  up  solidly  to  help  put  a  Republican 
President  in  the  White  House?  Why  do 
they  want  a  Republican  victory?  Could  it 
be  that  their  position  is  now  so  weak,  under 
a  Democratic  administration,  that  their  only 
hope  is  in  a  change?  Could  it  be  that  they 
are  counting  on  a  Republican  administration 
to  produce  another  economic  crash,  which 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  world  com- 
munism?    Think  that  one  over. 

The  record  is  plain  for  all  to  see. 

Republican  politicians  have  contributed 
nothing  against  the  fight  on  communism  in 
this  country. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  steadily  im- 
proved the  well-being  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  best  defense  against  communism; 
and  we  have  successfully  prevented  the 
spread  of  communism  in  this  world. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  for  free  govern- 
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ment  and  against  totalitarianism. 

We  are  for  free  enterprise  and  against 
communism. 

But  we  are  against  those  who  raise  the  cry 
of  communism  to  slander  and  obstruct 
policies  conceived  in  the  people*s  interest. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  Communists 
would  like  better  than  to  weaken  the  liberal 
programs  that  are  our  shield  against 
communism. 

There  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can 


bring  communism  to  this  country  if  you,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  your  Gov- 
ernment, work  steadfastly  and  calmly  to 
maintain  the  ideals  and  principles  of  effec- 
tive American  democracy. 

I  ask  your  support  for  your  Government 
in  the  achievement  of  that  great  purpose. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4  p.m.  from  the  grand- 
stand at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fairgrounds.  The 
address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 
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[  I .  ]     Shawnee,  Oklahoma  (  Rear  platform, 
7:35  a.m.) 

Governor,  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Shawnee: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout  at  this  time  of  day — 
and  the  train  15  minutes  ahead  of  time. 
You  know,  that's  the  most  unusual  thing  in 
history — for  a  train  to  run  15  minutes  ahead 
of  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  colorbearers  would  let  the 
flags  rest  on  the  ground  until  I  get  through 
speaking,  so  the  people  behind  can  see. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Shawnee  for 
a  long  time.  You've  got  a  Baptist  school 
here,  and  I  am  a  Baptist  myself.  Not  only 
that.  In  years  past  Shawnee  was,  and  still  is, 
one  of  the  oil  capitals  of  this  great  oil  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

But  Shawnee  decided  that  the  fundamen- 
tals come  out  of  the  top  of  the  ground,  in  the 
form  of  farm  products;  and  I'm  informed 
that  there  are  more  than  4,400  farms  and 
500,000  acres  in  cultivation  around  this  great 
agricultural  center  and  that  you  are,  from 
year  to  year,  producing  more  and  more  of  the 


things  that  go  to  make  up  the  good  things 
in  life — which  is  fiber,  grain,  and  things  of 
that  sort — and  we  have,  in  this  campaign,  a 
very  decided  and  clear  drawn  issue.  It  is 
the  people  against  the  special  interests.  And 
this  last  Congress  made  a  sincere  effort  for 
the  special  interests  to  abolish  our  farm  pro- 
gram. I  just  want  to  give  you  some  statistics 
on  things  that  happened  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  last  Congress. 

The  Republican  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  headed  by  one  of  the  worst  old 
mossbacks  in  Congress,  John  Taber  of  New 
York,  said,  "To  hell  with  the  farmers  out 
West."  That's  an  exact  quote  from  him. 
And  they  voted  to  cut  the  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  by  37  percent.  The 
cuts  they  made  put  the  axe  to  your  program 
of  rural  electrification,  school  lunches,  and 
small  farm  loans  and  soil  conservation. 
Those  are  among  the  most  important  things 
to  the  farmer  that  ever  have  been  on  the  law 
books  of  the  country. 

Then  my  friend  Clarence  Cannon,  a  great 
Democrat  and  your  neighbor  over  here  in 
Missouri,  who  used  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  tried  to  get  those 
cuts  restored;  and  he  was  supported  by  every 
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one  of  the  Democrats  on  the  Committee  and 
every  one  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House, 
including  all  the  Representatives  from  the 
great  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  Republicans 
ganged  up  against  us  and  they  defeated  that 
attempt  to  put  those  appropriations  back, 
by  180  to  174.  But  there  happened  to  be  a 
very  good  bunch  of  fighting  Democrats  in 
the  Senate,  and  they  got  most  of  it  restored. 

But  it  just  goes  to  show  you  that  if  these 
Republicans  could  get  complete  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  I  don't 
think  the  farmer  v^ould  have  a  chance. 
They'd  take  every  gain  that  the  farmers 
made  in  the  last  16  years  aw^ay  from  him. 
Fm  just  as  sure  of  that  as  Fm  standing  here; 
and  I  started  out  this  campaign  on  this  trip 
at  Des  Moines,  low^a,  and  explained  to  the 
farmers  just  exactly  v^here  they  stood  v^ith 
these  Republicans.  Stassen  has  made  it  very 
plain  that  they  want  to  revise  the  price  sup- 
port program  down  to  the  point  where  the 
farmer  won't  have  a  chance  in  these  high 
markets. 

I  hope  you  weigh  these  things  very  care- 
fully and  that  you'll  consider  your  own  inter- 
ests when  you  go  to  the  polls  on  November 
2d  and  vote  for  yourselves.  Vote  for  your- 
selves as  well  as  vote  for  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  when  you  do  that  you'll  be  sure 
that  the  country  is  in  safe  hands. 

Now,  Fm  particularly  interested  in  these 
young  people  who  come  out  to  these  meet- 
ings. These  young  people  are  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  run  the  country  the  next 
generation,  and  I  think  we  are  facing  the 
greatest  age  in  history;  and  as  I  said  time 
and  again,  I  wish  I  was  14  instead  of  64  so  I 
could  see  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the 
next  50  years,  because  I  think  we  are  going 
to  face  a  situation,  when  you  get  all  the 
wonderful  inventions  and  the  harnessing  of 
atomic  energy,  to  the  point  where  the  world 
will  be  the  happiest  place  to  live  in  possible — 
if  we  can  just  succeed  in  getting  a  few  con- 


trary people  to  understand  that  peace  is 
much  more  profitable  than  war.  And  I 
think  we're  going  to  get  that  done  before 
we  get  through.  If  you  really  want  to  im- 
plement these  policies,  if  you  really  want  to 
do  the  proper  thing  for  the  most  people  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  you'll  send 
Bob  Kerr  to  the  Senate  and  you'll  send  my 
good  friend  Steed,  here,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  Steed  knows  his  way 
around  Washington.  He  has  been  secretary 
to  three  Congressmen,  and  if  he  doesn't 
know  where  all  the  places  are  it's  not  his 
fault.  Secretaries,  you  know,  do  most  of  the 
work  for  Congressmen. 

[2.]  Seminole,  Oklahoma  (Rear  plat- 
form, 8:25  a.m.) 

This  is  a  wonderful  morning  to  be  in  one 
of  the  oil  capitals  of  Oklahoma  this  early  and 
to  see  that  everybody  is  out.  That's  what 
pleases  me — and  to  see  that  you're  all  so 
happy. 

Fve  had  a  most  pleasant  trip  from  the  Red 
River  to  Oklahoma  City  and  across  the  Rock 
Island  to  eastern  Oklahoma.  Your  Gover- 
nor has  been  a  perfect  host.  He  has  seen  to 
it  that  the  President  has  had  every  courtesy. 
He  and  Mrs.  Turner  made  it  so  pleasant  for 
us  last  night  in  Oklahoma  City.  I  was  told 
that  they  had  one  of  the  finest  meetings  for 
women  there  that's  ever  been  held  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  I  suggested 
that  the  managers  of  that  meeting  go  up  to 
Kansas  City  and  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

You  people  are  interested  in  the  issues  that 
are  before  the  country  in  this  campaign  or 
you  wouldn't  be  out  here  this  morning  to 
listen  to  what  your  President  has  to  say. 
And  these  issues  are  clearly  drawn.  It  means 
special  privilege  against  the  people.  The  Re- 
publicans have  always  stood  for  special  privi- 
lege. They  conclusively  proved,  in  this  last 
meeting  of  the  Congress  which  they  con- 
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trolled,  that  their  ideal  is  for  those  people 
who  are  at  the  top.  They're  not  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  from  the  beginning,  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  You 
know,  this  last  year  we  had  the  greatest  in- 
come in  the  history  of  the  world — $217  bil- 
lion— and  that  income  was  so  distributed 
that  the  farmer  got  his  fair  share,  the  work- 
ingman  got  his  fair  share,  and  the  business- 
man got  his  fair  share.  There  wasn't  any 
distribution  of  that  wealth  so  that  the  hogs 
could  get  the  best  of  it. 

But  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  repeal 
that  situation.  They  have  begun  immedi- 
ately to  undermine  the  farm  program,  to 
take  the  liberties  away  from  labor,  and  to 
absolutely  smother  the  small  businessman. 
That's  the  issue  in  this  campaign.  I  want 
you  to  bear  that  in  mind.  I  want  you  to 
study  those  issues.  I'm  trying  to  put  them 
to  you  boldly  so  you  can  understand  exactly 
what  we  are  doing. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  rep- 
resent all  the  people  in  the  country.  I  don't 
represent  any  special  interest.  But  you'll 
find  that  this  8oth  Congress  was  completely 
surrounded  by  lobbies  from  every  special  in- 
terest in  the  country,  and  they  listened  to 
those  lobbies,  as  the  results  show.  They 
tried  to  tear  up  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. They  cut  the  appropriations  for  the 
farmers  to  the  point  where  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  close  up  shop.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  fighting  Democrats  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  the  farm  appropriation 
would  have  been  cut  37  percent. 

Now,  you're  interested  in  soil  conserva- 
tion. You're  interested  in  farm  support 
prices.  You're  interested  in  REA.  I  am, 
too.  I  want  to  continue  those  things.  I 
want  to  continue  them  on  a  basis  so  that  in- 
stead of  having  65  percent  of  the  farms  in 


the  United  States  with  rural  electrification 
I  want  100  percent  of  them  to  have  it. 

Now,  you  didn't  have  any  rural  electrifica- 
tion before  the  Democrats  came  along  and 
gave  it  to  you.  And  now  if  you  want  to 
throw  it  away,  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  take 
these  special  privilege  fellows  and  let  them 
take  it  away  from  you  and  give  it  to  the 
power  trust.  That's  what  they  want  to  do. 
They  cut  out  the  appropriations  for  the 
feeder  lines  from  the  dams  where  most  of 
this  power  is  developed  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion, and  tried  their  best  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  power  trust  to  take  that  power  at  the 
dam  and  then  charge  you  whatever  they 
pleased  for  it. 

I'm  against  that.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment is  for  the  people  and  I've  tried  to  show 
that  all  over  the  country.  You  know  where 
I  stand.  Try  and  find  out  where  the  other 
people  stand.  They'll  give  you  a  lot  of 
double  talk,  and  talk  about  home  and  mother 
and  what  a  beautiful  country  this  is;  but 
they  won't  tell  you  what  the  issues  are  in  this 
campaign,  because  they're  afraid.  They 
know  very  well  that  if  the  people  understand 
what  the  issues  are  they  haven't  a  chance  to 
win  on  November  2d. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  something:  If  you 
want  to  help  this  situation  you  want  to  turn 
out  en  masse  on  election  day  and  see  that 
Bob  Kerr  and  Tom  Steed  go  to  the  Congress. 
They're  two  fighting  men  and  they're  Demo- 
crats and  they  believe  in  the  same  principles 
of  government  that  I  do. 

Now,  this  is  a  crucial  campaign.  I 
wouldn't  be  making  this  crusade  across  this 
country  and  working  from  daylight  to  dark 
trying  to  tell  you  people  exactly  what  the  is- 
sues are  if  I  didn't  believe  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

So  it's  your  interests  that  you're  voting  for. 
You're  not  only  voting  for  me  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  you  are  voting  for 
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yourselves  and  your  own  interests  when  you 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight— which 
I  know  you're  going  to  do  on  November 
the  2d. 

I  can't  tell  you  again  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate this  turnout. 

[3.]  Wewoka,  Oklahoma  (Rear  platform, 
8:45  a.m.) 

Thank  you,  Governor.  It  certainly  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  so  many  smiling  faces  at  this 
time  of  the  day  in  this  oil  city  of  Oklahoma. 
I  am  more  than  pleased  to  have  a  chance  to 
face  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  and  give  them 
some  idea  of  what  I  stand  for,  so  that  they 
can  vote  intelligently  on  election  day. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  this  Harrison  Bell 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  of  Wewoka  for 
making  me  an  honorary  member.  I  shall 
treasure  that  membership,  and  sometime  or 
other,  I  may  want  an  extra  vote  in  the  con- 
vention, and  I  will  have  it  from  the  Wewoka 
Post. 

All  day  we  have  been  traveling  through 
the  rich  oil  fields  and  farms  of  your  State, 
and  it  is  a  most  inspiring  sight.  Being  from 
Missouri,  I  kinda  rate  Missouri  as  the  best 
farm  State,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  argu- 
ment about  it  in  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  and  some 
of  the  other  States;  but  we  are,  of  course, 
loyal  to  our  own  States. 

Well,  I  find  this:  in  Iowa,  in  Missouri,  in 
Nebraska,  in  Kansas,  in  Oklahoma,  and 
everywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  the 
farms  are  more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 
That  was  not  an  accident.  That  is  due  to 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
went  into  power  in  1933  and  which  adopted 
a  farm  policy  that  has  put  the  farmers  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  you  have  got  to  decide  whether  you 
want  that  prosperity  to  continue,  and  it  is  up 


to  you  to  decide,  and  decide  that  on  Novem- 
ber the  2d,  whether  you  want  a  Democratic 
administration  or  a  Democratic  Congress  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the 
interests  of  all  the  people,  or  whether  you 
want  to  change  the  Government  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  special  interests. 

That  is  the  only  issue  in  this  campaign. 
You  know,  the  8oth  Congress  was  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  that  acted  as  a  bunch  of  mes- 
senger boys  for  big  business. 

Take  rural  housing,  that  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  big  business  runs  the  Republican 
Party.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  American 
farm  family  is  inadequately  housed  all  over 
the  United  States.  One  out  of  every  five 
houses  is  structurally  unsound,  and  four  out 
of  five  lack  one  or  more  of  the  facilities 
considered  to  be  basic  in  American  living 
standards.  About  3  million  new  homes  are 
required  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  plan  for  meet- 
ing this  need  and  tried  to  get  this  plan 
through  the  80th  Congress.  There  was  a 
bill  called  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
which  the  Senate  signed  and  passed  this 
spring,  after  long  drawn-out  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  real  estate  lobby  to  have  it 
killed.  If  we  could  have  gotten  that  bill,  it 
would  have  authorized  $300  million  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  construction  of 
farm  homes.  This  program  held  bright 
promise  of  breaking  the  back  of  the  farm 
housing  problem,  but  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives  killed 
that  bill  deader  than  a  doornail.  They  didn't 
even  let  the  House  vote  on  it.  When  it 
came  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  the  name  of 
that  bill  was  Taft-Ellender-Wagner,  and 
Senator  Taft  ran  out  on  his  own  bill  when 
the  showdown  came.  He  could  have  gotten 
that  bill  passed,  if  he  had  wanted  to. 

If  the  Republicans  get  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  you  know.  Senator  Taft  is 
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going  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Senate 
in  the  next  Congress,  and  he  is  going  to  be 
most  influential  in  top  legislation.  You 
don't  want  to  let  them  do  that.  Send  Bob 
Kerr  to  the  Senate,  and  send  Tom  Steed 
here  to  the  House.  If  you  do  that  in  Okla- 
homa, and  all  over  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
publicans won't  have  a  chance  to  sabotage 
the  people's  program  in  the  next  session. 
The  actions  of  the  80th  Congress  is  the  treat- 
ment that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  expect  from  a  Republican  Congress  and 
a  Republican  President.  Harding,  Coo- 
lidge,  and  Hoover  are  so  far  back  in  history 
that  we  have  almost  forgotten  what  Repub- 
lican administrations  were  like. 

Well,  that  8oth  "do-nothing"  Republican 
Congress  refreshed  our  memory.  They 
showed  you  just  exacdy  how  Republicans 
act  when  they  get  into  power.  That  Both 
Congress  will  go  down  in  history,  I  think, 
as  one  of  the  worst  they  ever  had.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  lobbied  Congresses  in 
the  history  of  Washington. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  that  the  people  didn't 
have  any  lobby.  If  you  didn't  have  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  there,  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  people,  you  would 
be  in  one  terrible  fix.  And  now  these  peo- 
ple want  to  get  complete  control.  You  can't 
afford  to  let  them  do  that.  You  just  can't 
afford  that. 

This  is  a  great  Democratic  stronghold. 
You  must  get  out  and  vote.  Every  Demo- 
crat and  everybody  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  must  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  so  that  we  will  roll  up  such  a 
majority  in  Oklahoma  that  they  will  under- 
stand just  exactly  where  Oklahoma  stands 
on  the  issue  of  the  special  interests  against 
the  people.    Don't  forget  that. 

Now  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  see  all 
these  young  people  out  here  this  morning, 
these  schoolchildren,  because  the  next  gen- 
eration is  going  to  suffer  or  it  is  going  to 


profit  from  the  results  of  this  election.  I 
wish  I  were  about  14  years  old  instead  of  64. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  next  50  years,  because 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory, once  we  get  this  atomic  age  working 
as  it  should. 

You  talk  about  inventions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  50  years,  it  will  be  nothing 
compared  to  what  we  will  have  in  the  next 
50,  if  we  just  get  peace  in  the  world.  That 
is  what  I  am  working  for,  if  we  can  get 
peace  in  the  world.  We  are  facing  the 
greatest  age  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  plenty  for  everybody  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  be  happy  if  we  will  just  try  to 
abide  by  the  rules  of  living — ^live  and  let  the 
other  people  live. 

You  know,  the  Constitution  is  founded  on 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for.  And  I  am  here  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  doing  everything  I  possibly  can  to 
help  bring  about  that  great  age. 

[4.]  HoLDENviLLE,  OKLAHOMA  (Rear  plat- 
form, 9:11  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Governor. 

It  certainly  is  heartening  to  see  all  these 
smiling  faces  here  at  Holdenville  this  morn- 
ing. You  certainly  must  be  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  your  country,  you  must  be  in- 
terested in  the  issues  in  this  campaign,  or 
you  wouldn't  turn  out  like  this  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  about  them. 

These  issues  are  well  known.  As  I've 
said  time  and  again  all  over  the  country,  the 
issue  is  the  people  against  special  privilege; 
and  this  Both  Congress  conclusively  proved 
that  that  is  the  issue. 

I  just  want  to  discuss  one  particular  thing 
in  which  I  know  you  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  farm  community,  and  that's  the  soil  con- 
servation issue.  You're  more  interested  in 
that  in  Oklahoma,  I  think,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  farm  program. 
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Oklahoma  is  sort  of  like  Missouri.  This 
good  topsoil  of  this  great  State  has  washed 
away  and  blown  away  to  the  extent  that  if 
we  don't  commence  to  do  something  about  it 
very  soon  we  won't  have  any  soil;  and  that's 
true  in  Missouri — I  think  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa would  lose  one  county  after  another 
down  the  Mississippi  River. 

Back  in  the  Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
days  soil  conservation  was  something  with 
which  the  Government  wasn't  supposed  to 
have  anything  to  do.  Soil  was  just  another 
of  those  natural  resources  that  was  just  there 
to  be  plundered.  You  people  here  in  Okla- 
homa know  better  than  anybody,  because 
you  know  what  happened  under  that  system. 
You  remember  the  dust  storms  when  good, 
hard-working  farmers  in  this  State  and 
others  saw  the  soil,  on  which  their  livelihood 
depended,  blown  away,  and  the  rich  farm- 
lands were  about  to  become  a  desert. 

That  was  one  of  the  great  crises  faced  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  took  ojfHce  in 
1933.  He  saw  that  our  land  would  have  to 
be  saved  if  our  Nation  were  going  to  be 
saved.  He  initiated  a  great  soil  conserva- 
tion program,  unprecedented  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  That  program  has  been  con- 
tinued by  me.  We  have  only  just  begun  to 
fight  this  battle  of  the  land. 

The  Republicans  have  never  gotten  away 
from  their  Hoover  philosophy.  They  still 
are  doing  their  best  to  stop  my  efforts  for  soil 
conservation  so  that  our  land  and  your  land 
cannot  be  plundered. 

Look  at  the  record  of  the  8oth  Congress. 
House  Republicans  cut  the  appropriation  for 
soil  conservation  one-third.  Fortunately,  we 
got  most  of  this  cut  back  in  the  Senate. 
Again  in  1948  the  House  voted  to  cut  the  soil 
conservation  appropriation.  One  hundred 
percent  of  the  Democrats  voted  for  that  ap- 
propriation, and  95  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans voted  against  it.  That  shows  how  they 
stand.    In  the  Senate  the  Democratic  leaders 


over  there  got  these  cuts  restored.  One  hun- 
dred percent  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
voted  to  support  that  restoration,  and  93  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voted  against  it. 
The  result  was  that  $37/4  million,  or  12  per- 
cent, of  the  soil  conservation  payments  pro- 
posed by  this  administration  were  cut  out 
by  the  80th  Congress. 

Can  anyone  doubt  what  a  Republican  Con- 
gress and  a  Republican  President  would  do 
to  these  very  Democratic  farm  programs  if 
they  get  into  power  ?  You  can  see  now  what 
I've  been  saying:  that  the  Republican  Party 
belongs  to  big  business  and  the  Democratic 
Party  belongs  to  the  people. 

That's  why  I  urge  you,  here  in  this  great 
Democratic  county,  to  get  out  on  election 
day.  Get  up  early  and  get  out  and  roll  up 
a  majority  in  Oklahoma  that  will  let  these 
special  privilege  fellows  know  where  you 
stand.  If  you  do  that  you'll  have  Bob  Kerr 
in  the  Senate  and  Tom  Steed  in  the  House, 
and  you  can't  go  wrong. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  these 
young  people  and  these  schoolchildren  who 
come  out  to  see  their  President,  because  this 
campaign  and  the  issues  in  this  campaign 
will  aflect  you  for  the  next  generation  if  the 
Republicans  get  control  of  the  country.  Re- 
member that,  and  bear  it  in  mind,  and  when 
you  grow  up  you'll  be  saying  that  President 
Truman  either  saved  the  country  from  spe- 
cial privilege  or  special  privilege  over- 
whelmed the  country.  Bear  that  in  mind, 
you  young  people,  because  you'll  be  talking 
about  it  for  a  generation. 

Thank  you  a  lot. 

[5.]     McAlester,  Oklahoma  (10:45  ^'i^O 

Governor  Turner,  and  fellow  Democrats 
of  McAlester  and  surrounding  territory: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning.  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  the  welcome 
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I  have  received  across  the  country  in  every 
State  and  in  every  city  where  v^e  have 
stopped.  It  looked  as  if  everybody  in  the 
surrounding  counties  had  come  around  to 
look  at  their  President,  and  to  listen  to  him; 
and  that  is  a  healthy  sign  in  this  great  Re- 
public of  ours,  for  that  means  that  you  are 
interested  in  your  Government,  and  it  means 
that  you  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  is- 
sues are,  and  I  have  been  telling  the  people 
straight  from  the  shoulder  what  the  issues 
are,  and  where  I  stand  on  them. 

I  hope  you  can  get  the  opposition  to  tell 
you,  but  they  haven't  been  able  to  do  it  yet. 
They  are  afraid  to  assume  a  position  on  these 
issues. 

There  is  just  one  great  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  that  is  the  people  against  special 
privilege — special  privilege  against  the  peo- 
ple from  the  Republican  standpoint.  They 
represent  special  privilege.  The  Democrats 
represent  the  people. 

All  morning  we  have  been  riding  through 
some  of  the  richest  farming  country  I  have 
ever  seen — next  to  Missouri.  You  are  en- 
joying real  farm  prosperity  now.  The 
farmers  of  Pittsburg  County  are  making 
six  times  as  much  money  as  they  did  in  the 
last  Republican  depression  year  of  1932;  and 
that  is  true  all  over  the  country.  The  farmers 
never  were  in  such  good  condition  as  they 
are  now. 

The  farm  income  in  1932  for  this  coun- 
ty was  only  $1  million,  and  now  it  is  over  $6 
million. 

The  national  income  of  the  farmers  in 
1932  was  $454  billion.  Last  year  it  was  $18 
billion.    Think  of  that! 

That  is  the  difference  between  poverty 
and  prosperity.  Such  prosperity  is  good  for 
everybody.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
keep  that  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  farmers  and  the  laboringmen  have  their 
fair  share  of  the  income,  the  country  is  al- 
ways prosperous. 


There  were  61  million  people  at  work  in 
this  country  this  year — more  than  61  million 
people  at  work,  and  they  are  receiving  better 
wages  and  better  living  conditions  than  they 
ever  had  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If  we  just  had  this  price  spiral  stopped, 
everybody  would  be  happy.  I  tried  to  get 
the  Congress  to  help  me  stop  that,  but  they 
wouldn't  do  it. 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  much  of  this 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  programs — this  farm 
prosperity — of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations.  They  have  put  that  into 
eflect — farm  price  support,  rural  electrifi- 
cation, soil  conservation,  flood  control,  farm 
tenant  purchase  program,  and  a  lot  of  other 
fine  farm  programs  that  never  were  heard  of 
until  the  Democrats  took  over  the  Govern- 
ment. 

One  of  these  programs  is  farm  price  sup- 
ports, which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  farm 
prosperity  here  in  Oklahoma,  and  all  over  the 
country.  Farm  price  supports  benefit  the 
farmer  with  a  guarantee  that  the  price  of  the 
things  he  sells  will  be  high  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  things  that  he  must  buy. 
The  American  farmers  no  longer  have  to 
sell  cheap  and  buy  high.  They  are  on  a 
par  and  on  a  level  with  all  the  rest  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  population  of  this  great  country. 

That  is  just  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  And 
that  is  no  accident!  That  is  a  policy  of 
the  Democratic  administration.  It  is  a  party 
principle,  this  is,  since  it  was  begun  at  the 
start  of  President  Roosevelt's  administration, 
and  it  has  helped  lift  the  farmers  of  this 
country  out  of  the  worst  depression  in  his- 
tory. It  encouraged  the  highest  farm  pro- 
duction in  our  history  to  meet  the  war  and 
postwar  emergency  food  needs  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

You  don't  suppose  we  would  have  had 
these  great  and  magnificent  crops  if  the 
farmer  had  not  been  sure  he  wasn't  going  to 
have  his  throat  cut  when  it  came  time  to  sell. 
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It  has  prevented  a  farm  depression  like 
the  one  we  had  after  the  last  war. 

The  Republicans  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
wring  the  farmers  out,  after  this  war,  yet, 
but  they  will  try  if  you  give  them  a  chance 
to  do  it;  and  that  will  be  your  fault.  If  you 
vote  the  Republican  ticket,  that  is  what  you 
will  get,  too. 

Now,  listen  to  this:  the  farm  price  sup- 
port program  has  not  cost  the  Government 
one  red  cent.  The  Republicans  would  like 
to  make  you  believe  that  that  is  a  contribu- 
tion. It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  since  1933  the  farm  price  support 
program  has  made  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  farm  price  support  program  has 
made  the  taxpayers  over  $80  million. 

The  Republicans  never  told  you  that. 
They  never  tell  you  anything  that  is  good 
for  the  country.  They  are  always  working 
for  special  interests,  and  they  like  to  put 
out  propaganda,  they  like  to  talk  about  in- 
nocuous things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  issues  in  this  campaign. 

Before  I  get  through  with  'em,  I  am  going 
to  smoke  'em  out,  and  we  are  going  to  know 
where  they  stand. 

Your  Governor  tells  me  that  you  people 
out  here  in  Oklahoma  are  worried  about 
what  the  Republicans  would  do  to  the  Demo- 
cratic price  support  program,  if  they  get 
control  of  the  Government.  I  don't  blame 
you  for  being  worried  about  it. 

Governor  Stassen  started  the  attack  on  the 
farm  support  program  on  his  boss's  doorstep 
in  Albany,  N.Y.  The  Wall  Street  Journal— 
I  don't  know  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ever  cared  anything  much  about  what  hap- 
pened to  the  farmers — ^the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  there  it  is,  right  there  [indicating], 
for  September  4,  1948,  said  editorially:  "Mr. 
Stassen  is  in  fact  proposing  a  far-reaching 
reform  of  the  price  support  policy,  or  he 
doesn't  make  sense." 


This  is  in  that  editorial  right  there,  and 
that  is  the  Republican  propaganda  pro- 
gram. They  are  going  to  trim  the  farmers, 
if  they  ever  get  control  of  the  Government. 
They  would  have  done  it  this  time,  if  I 
hadn't  been  standing  there  to  keep  them 
from  doing  it. 

It  was  that  same  paper  which  revealed  on 
August  2 1  St  that  "Republican  Congressmen 
were  considering  cutting  supports  under 
farm  products  in  1949.'* 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  authority  on  the 
Republicans,  and  what  they  believe,  than  this 
same  Wall  Street  Journal  which  I  just  now 
showed  you.  That  is  the  Republican  bible — 
that  is  the  special  interests  publication,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City  every  day.  They 
use  half  their  editorial  columns  giving  me 
hell,  because  I  am  for  the  people. 

You  people  of  Oklahoma  have  to  decide 
on  November  the  2d  whether  you  want  a 
Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress,  working  hard  on  the  side  of  the 
farmer  and  of  the  American  people  to  sus- 
tain and  increase  the  prosperity  we  all  have 
won  for  this  country  since  1932. 

Now  that  is  what  is  before  you,  and  if  you 
people  down  here  don't  send  Carl  Albert  to 
the  Congress,  and  Bob  Kerr  to  the  Senate, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  thing  for  your  own 
interest. 

I  want  to  see  Oklahoma  send  a  full  Demo- 
cratic delegation  to  the  Congress.  You  have 
had  some  very  sad  experiences  with  these 
backward-pulling  Republicans  in  this  State. 
I  could  name  some  of  the  worst  fellows  that 
have  been  to  the  Congress,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  was  concerned — they  came  right 
from  this  State.  And  I  have  got  one  or  two 
from  Missouri  that  are  just  as  bad,  too. 

Whether  you  want  a  Republican  President 
or  a  Republican  Congress,  determined  to 
knock  the  props  out  from  under  the  farm 
price  support  program,  and  the  American 
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people,  it  is  absolutely  up  to  you. 

Now  this  is  a  great  Democratic  community 
in  this  great  State,  and  you  have  a  habit  just 
like  several  other  great  Democratic  com- 
munities in  Missouri,  of  having  to  fight  in 
the  primaries  but  staying  at  home  on  election 
day. 

You  must  not  do  that  this  time.  You 
must  go  out  and  roll  up  the  vote  necessary. 
The  people  still  want  a  government  of  the 
people  and  not  the  special  interests. 

So,  go  and  vote  on  election  day,  all  of  you. 

The  Republicans  are  scared  to  death  that 
the  people  are  coming  out  and  vote.  They 
don't  want  the  people  to  come  out  and  vote. 

They  admit  that  if  as  many  as  55  million 
people  come  out  and  vote,  they  are  whipped. 

I  want  to  see  65  million  people  vote  this 
time,  and  whip  them  good — and  we  won't 
have  any  more  trouble  the  next  4  years. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  all  you  good  people 
for  the  courtesies  you  have  shown  me.  Your 
Governor  met  me  at  Bonham,  Tex.,  the 
home  of  Sam  Rayburn,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Turner  were  with  us  all  day  yesterday. 
Mrs.  Turner  couldn't  come  this  morning,  she 
had  to  stay  in  Oklahoma  City.  Your  Gov- 
ernor has  been  steadily  with  us,  and  I  have 
never  met  a  more  hospitable  Governor,  I 
have  known  him  a  long  time.  He  really  has 
turned  the  State  over  to  me.  I  like  Okla- 
homa hospitality. 

Now,  if  you  like  me,  go  out  and  vote  on 
election  day,  that  is  all  I  ask  you. 

[6.]     EuFAULA,  Oklahoma  (Rear  platform, 
11:44  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Governor. 

Well,  the  welcome  gets  warmer  all  the 
time.  Oklahoma  is  certainly  a  hospitable 
State.  I  came  into  it  yesterday,  and  the 
Governor  met  me  down  at  Bonham,  Tex.,  at 
the  home  of  Sam  Rayburn — ^he  and  Mrs. 


Turner — and  we've  been  coming  across  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  ever  since,  and  it  looks 
to  me  like  everybody's  anxious  to  get  a  look 
at  the  President,  and  I'm  very  happy  over 
that.  I  am  pleased.  I  appreciate  it,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  it. 

Eufaula,  here,  is  in  the  center  of  a  great 
farming  community  and  is  interested,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  in  Oklahoma,  in  the 
consummation  of  the  farm  program  which 
the  Democrats  inaugurated  back  in  1933, 
and  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  ever 
since. 

I've  been  telling  the  people  in  Oklahoma 
just  exactly  what  this  "do-nothing"  Repub- 
lican 8oth  Congress  has  tried  to  do  to  the 
farm  program.  They've  tried  to  sabotage 
it.  But  the  fact  that  they  didn't  have  con- 
trol of  the  White  House  and  that  there  were 
a  few  fighting  Democrats  in  the  Congress 
prevented  them  from  doing  just  that.  Now 
they  are  on  the  road  to  getting  it  done,  unless 
you  people  look  out  for  your  own  interests. 
I  want  to  see  you  send  that  good  Democrat 
from  this  district  back  to  the  Congress.  I 
want  to  see  you  send  Bob  Kerr  to  the  Senate. 
And  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  Oklahoma 
delegation  be  on  the  side  of  the  people  and 
not  on  the  side  of  the  special  interests,  as 
some  of  your  Congressmen  from  this  great 
State  are,  and  as  some  from  my  State  of  Mis- 
souri are — which  I  don't  like  very  much. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  all  the  cour- 
tesies you  have  shown  to  me,  and  I  want  to 
urge  you  with  everything  I  am  capable  of 
to  get  out  and  cast  your  ballot  on  election 
day.  You  know,  that's  the  greatest  privilege 
that  you  have.  This  is  a  government  of  the 
people.  You  are  the  Government.  You 
elect  your  Representatives  in  Congress. 
You  elect  your  Senator.  You  elect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  when 
it  comes  right  down  to  the  grassroots,  the 
people   are   the   Government.     But   if  you 
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don't  exercise  that  ballot  you  are  not  the  part 
of  the  Government  that  you  ought  to  be; 
you're  a  shirker. 

Now,  in  1946  just  one-third  of  the  people 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  in  this  country 
elected  that  "do-nothing,"  good-for-nothing 
8oth  Congress.  And  see  what  you  got.  1 
won't  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  those  people  who 
stay  at  home  and  don't  vote  and  then  com- 
plain about  what  they're  getting  out  of  this 
Republican  Congress.  They  haven't  got  a 
kick  coming.  Don't  do  that  this  time. 
Over  in  this  part  of  Oklahoma  I  want  to  see 
you  pile  up  a  majority  that  will  let  the  world 
know  that  Oklahoma  is  for  a  Government 
of  the  people,  and  that  means  a  Government 
by  the  Democratic  Party.  If  you  do  that  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage, 
because  I'll  stay  in  the  White  House  for  an- 
other 4  years. 

You  know,  what  pleases  me  immensely  at 
all  these  meetings  is  the  young  people  that 
come  out — the  future  voters  of  America. 
They're  coming  out  and  getting  information, 
getting  education,  getting  acquainted  with 
your  President.  And  in  the  next  generation 
we're  going  to  have  some  people  who  under- 
stand what  the  Government  is  all  about,  if 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  shows  your 
interest,  and  I  compliment  you  on  coming 
out,  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  out,  be- 
cause I  like  to  meet  the  young  people. 
They're  facing  the  greatest  age  in  history,  if 
things  go  well,  and  I  think  they  will. 

I  am  putting  forth  every  effort  possible 
that  the  President  is  capable  of  to  get  peace 
in  the  world  so  that  the  next  generation  will 
see  the  greatest  age  in  history — and  I  believe 
it  will.  I  wish  I  could  see  it  with  you.  I'm 
going  to  try  to  see  some  of  it  because  I  expect 
to  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  I  want 
to  go  along  with  you  and  be  as  happy  as  you 
are  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  greatest  one  the  sun  has 


ever  shone  on — and  it  has  the  greatest  Gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Now,  let's  keep  that  Government  as  it  is. 
Don't  turn  it  over  to  the  special  interests  and 
run  it  downhill,  like  we  did  in  the  1920's. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[7.]  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  (Spaulding 
Park,  I  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  am 
most  happy  to  be  in  this  wonderful  town  of 
Muskogee  this  morning.  I  don't  know 
where  all  the  people  come  from.  There 
must  be  everybody  in  Oklahoma  here  this 
morning.  It  makes  me  feel  very  happy  when 
you  people  turn  out  to  listen  to  your  Presi- 
dent and  to  get  acquainted  with  him  and  to 
find  out  where  he  stands  on  the  issues  that 
are  before  the  country.  You  have  a  right  to 
know  just  what  my  plans  and  programs  are. 
You  have  a  right  to  examine  my  record  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  then  it  is 
up  to  you  to  make  up  your  minds  as  to  what 
you  want  to  do  for  the  country. 

The  issues  are  clearly  drawn.  There  is 
just  one  issue  in  this  campaign,  and  that  is 
the  special  privilege  interest  against  the  peo- 
ple. The  Republicans  have  always  stood  for 
special  interests,  and  they  haven't  changed 
one  little  bit. 

All  day  our  train  has  been  riding  through 
the  rich  farming  country  of  this  great  State. 
I  could  tell  by  looking  at  your  rich  farms 
on  our  way  into  Muskogee  that  you  people — 
like  everybody  else  in  the  country — are  hav- 
ing good  times. 

Back  in  the  Republican  depression  days, 
the  total  cash  returns  from  Muskogee  Coun- 
ty farmers  were  less  than  $2  million.  In 
this  year  of  1948  you  will  have  almost  $10 
million,  an  increase  of  500  percent.  Now 
that  is  true  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  farm  income  in  1932  for  the  whole 
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United  States  was  about  $4^  billion.  Last 
year  it  was  18  billions. 

The  farmers  have  more  assets  than  they 
ever  had  before  in  their  history. 

In  1932,  123,000  farmers  were  displaced 
from  their  farms — that  many  were  displaced 
in  1932.    Last  year  there  were  less  than  800. 

The  farmers  only  owed  about  50  percent 
of  what  they  owed  in  1932. 

They  are  prosperous.  They  are  happy.  If 
they  look  after  their  own  interests,  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  prosperous  and 
happy. 

If  you  are  going  to  continue  to  be  pros- 
perous and  happy,  you  had  better  send  Bob 
Kerr  back  to  the  Senate,  and  Bill  Stigler  to 
the  House. 

In  county  after  county  throughout  the 
United  States,  those  stories  of  prosperity 
have  been  repeated. 

And  it  was  not  an  accident.  It  was  due 
to  a  policy — the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administration  which  took  office  in  1933 
when  we  elected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Now  I  wonder  if  you  want  to  exchange 
this  streamlined  1949  model  of  Democratic 
farm  prosperity  for  a  1929  model  T  under 
the  Republicans  ?  That  is  what  they  are  ask- 
ing you  to  do. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  for  the  prosperity 
in  your  county  and  your  farms  is  the  farm 
price  support  program.  You  know  that 
much  better  than  I  do.  That  is  why  I  was 
so  deeply  concerned  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when,  after  a  conference  with  the  Republi- 
can candidate.  Governor  Stassen  came  out 
with  an  attack  on  the  farm  price  program. 
And  here  is  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
says.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  doesn't  rep- 
resent the  farmer.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
speaks  for  the  Republican  Party  and  the  spe- 
cial interests.  And  they  called  Mr.  Stassen's 
statement  an  attack  on  the  price  support  sys- 
tem, and  it  said  further,  "Mr.  Stassen  is  in 
fact  proposing  a  far-reaching  reform  of  the 


farm  policy,  or  else  he  doesn't  make  sense." 

I  think  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  and  I  think  he  was  talking  under 
orders. 

The  hue  and  cry  that  was  raised  by  this 
attack  was  so  great  that  the  Republican 
Party  immediately  issued  statements  in  favor 
of  farm  price  supports — in  principle,  they 
said. 

Does  that  mean  that  they  are  for  the  farm 
price  program,  or  are  they  against  it? 

I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  against 
it,  when  you  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks. 
The  first  thing  this  Congress  tried  to  do  was 
to  cut  the  throat  of  the  farmers  in  cutting  ap- 
propriations for  the  Agriculture  Department 
of  the  United  States.  The  next  thing  they 
tried  to  do  was  to  take  the  freedom  away 
from  the  laboringman.  They  are  not  for  the 
common  everyday  citizen. 

The  income  of  the  United  States  was  $217 
billion  this  year,  and  it  has  been  distributed 
fairly  evenly  to  all  the  people,  the  farmers, 
the  laboringman,  and  the  small  businessman. 
They  have  had  a  fair  share  of  this  $217  bil- 
lion income — which  was  in  1947 — I  said  this 
year — ^it  is  a  great  deal  more  this  year,  but 
we  can't  add  it  up  until  we  get  to  the  last  day 
of  the  year. 

But  that  situation  was  not  brought  about 
by  accident.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administration — of  the  Democratic 
Party — to  be  for  the  people.  For  2  years 
there  has  been  a  fine  and  comprehensive  bill 
up  before  the  8oth  Congress  for  the  exten- 
sion of  farm  prices  support  programs. 

Are  the  Republican  leaders  for  that  bill, 
or  are  they  against  it? 

That  Republican  8oth  Congress  had  that 
bill  before  them  for  2  years.  Finally,  they 
got  around  to  doing  something  about  it  just 
I  hour  before  the  Congress  adjourned.  Do 
you  know  why  they  did  that? 

I've  been  out  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  I  told 
the  farmers  out  in  the  farm  belt  at  Omaha, 
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Nebr.,  just  exactly  what  the  80th  Congress 
was  doing  to  them.  That  was  back  in  June. 
And  as  quickly  as  the  farmers  heard  that 
speech  they  put  so  much  heat  on  that  Repub- 
lican Congress  that  just  i  hour  before  they 
adjourned  they  passed  a  half-baked  farm 
bill — ^just  a  half-baked  farm  bill — and  they 
passed  that,  they  said,  because  they'd  have 
time  to  work  on  it  a  little  more  in  1949  when 
they  had  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Presidency. 

They're  not  going  to  get  either  one. 

You  know — and  I've  tried  to  make  it  per- 
fecdy  plain — that  the  Republicans  are  only 
for  the  farmer  in  an  election  year  when  they 
think  they  can  get  his  vote.  That's  been  the 
case  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I've  been 
a  politician  a  long  time.  That  shouldn't 
surprise  you  because  this  Congress  had  the 
biggest  lobbies  surrounding  it  of  any  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  the  country.  They 
had  the  real  estate  lobby  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  lobby,  and  they 
had  every  kind  of  a  lobby  you  can  name — 
and  the  money  flowed  up  there  like  water. 

And  this  Republican  Congress  never  acted 
until  it  heard  its  master's  voice — the  chief 
lobbies  for  whatever  bill  was  pending  before 
the  Congress.  I  make  that  charge  advisedly, 
and  if  they  want  me  to  prove  it  and  name 
names  and  give  them  the  chapter  and  verse, 
I  can  give  them  that,  too. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  weigh  these  things 
carefully.  Muskogee,  here,  is  in  a  very  great 
valley.  Muskogee  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  waterways  around 
here.  Muskogee  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  power  because  Muskogee  has  hope, 
some  time  or  other,  of  being  a  great  indus- 
trial city.  And  you  can  be  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  cheap  power  belt  if,  if — there's  a  big 
"if" — if  you  return  the  Democrats  to  power 
so  we  can  carry  out  those  power  projects  to 
their  logical  conclusions. 

The  Republicans  are  against  public  power. 


And  the  power  interests  had  one  of  those 
powerful  lobbies  in  Washington  I  was  telling 
you  about.  And  they  tried  to  sabotage  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to- 
ward power.  Muskogee  is  interested  in 
that — very  much  interested  in  that. 

Bob  Kerr  handed  me  a  telegram  today 
that  Newt  Graham  sent  to  him  in  regard  to 
including  in  the  budget  an  appropriation  for 
one  of  these  dams  over  here — Eufaula  Dam, 
I  believe  they  call  it.  That  was  in  last  year's 
budget  and  the  Republicans  knocked  it  out. 

I  hope  you  won't  give  the  Republicans  a 
chance  to  knock  it  out  this  next  year.  I 
hope  you'll  have  Democrats  in  that  Con- 
gress that  I  can  work  with.  Now,  Fm  urg- 
ing you  with  everything  that  I  possibly 
can  to  do  your  duty  as  a  citizen.  And  your 
first  duty  as  a  citizen  is  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  to  you — ^that  is,  go  out  and 
vote  on  election  day. 

In  1946  only  a  third  of  the  people  voted. 
Two-thirds  of  them  stayed  at  home,  and  look 
what  you  got — ^you  got  that  8oth  Congress. 
Don't  do  that  this  time.  Show  the  world 
that  this  is  a  people's  government.  If  you  do 
that — go  out  on  election  day  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight — the  country  will 
be  safe  for  the  next  4  years,  and  I  won't  be 
troubled  with  the  housing  problem — I  can 
still  stay  in  the  White  House. 


[8.]     Tulsa,  Oklahoma  (Address  at  Skelly 
Stadium,  3:55  p.m.,  see  Item  217) 


[9.]     Claremore,  Oklahoma  (Rear  plat- 
form, 5:20p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  I  appreciate  that 
[statuette  of  Will  Rogers]  very  much.  Will 
Rogers  was  one  of  my  heroes.  I  knew  him 
very  well.  He  used  to  come  to  Washington 
when  I  was  in  the  Senate,  and  he  and  Vice 
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President  Garner  always  had  lunch  together; 
and  on  a  number  of  occasions,  I  had  luncheon 
with  them  at  the  same  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  common- 
sense.  He,  I  think,  represented  and  said 
in  a  way  that  everybody  could  understand 
what  most  Americans  think  all  the  time. 

He  contributed  not  only  to  the  common- 
sense  approach  to  things  in  this  country,  but 
he  gave  us  a  laugh  every  once  in  a  while. 

He  wrote  a  piece  about  the  1932  Demo- 
cratic Convention  that  nominated  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  which  I  thought  was  as  funny 
as  it  could  be.      He  said, 

"Ah,  they  was  Democrats  today — and  we 
was  proud  of  'em.  They  fought,  they  fit, 
they  split,  and  adjourned  in  a  dandy  wave  of 
dissension.  That's  the  old  Democratic 
spirit." 

He  always  had  something  like  that  to 
say,  no  matter  what  happened. 

I  heard  him  say  one  time  that  a  pedes- 
trian was  a  man  with  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and 
two  cars.  I  think  that  is  the  best  definition 
I  ever  heard,  for  I  have  a  wife,  a  daughter, 
and  two  cars. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me,  but  the 
time  does  not  permit,  to  go  to  the  memorial 
for  this  great  man,  and  lay  a  wreath  on  that 
memorial  to  him.  He  was  a  terrific  loss  to 
this  country.    We  all  suffered. 

It  is  going  to  be  my  privilege  now  to  pre- 
sent to  Mrs.  Paula  Love,  his  niece,  a  wreath 
which  I  hope  she  will  lay  on  the  memorial 
for  me. 

I  was  just  telling  Mrs.  Love,  that  I  was 
here  when  the  memorial  was  opened.  I 
wasn't  so  well  known  then,  and  I  didn't  at- 
tract nearly  so  much  attention  as  I  do  today. 

[10.]     Chelsea,    Oklahoma    (Rear    plat- 
form, 6  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Governor.  I  ap- 
preciate that  introduction  and  I  certainly  ap- 
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preciate  this  turnout  in  this  great  city  of 
Chelsea.  It  certainly  is  a  compliment  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  have  you 
come  out  this  way  to  see  and  hear  what  he 
has  to  say. 

I  just  had  the  privilege  of  stopping  over 
at  Claremore  a  while  ago  and  presenting  a 
wreath  to  Will  Rogers — to  the  memorial  over 
there.  I  understand  that  his  sister,  Mrs. 
McFadden,  lived  in  this  town  for  a  long  time 
and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  here  while  he 
was  alive.  I  also  understand  that  the  first 
oil  well  in  Indian  territory  was  found  here 
and  that  it  was  found  at  a  depth  of  31  feet. 
Think  how  nice  it  would  be  now  if  we  could 
drill  some  of  these  big  oil  wells  and  strike  at 
31  feet!  We'd  have  plenty  of  oil  in  that 
case,  because  we  could  get  the  pipe  and  every- 
thing to  make  a  well  operate  nowadays.  I 
suppose  that  well  probably  cost  $50,  and 
nowadays  you  can't  even  get  the  first  section 
drilled  for  less  than  a  hundred  thousand. 

But  this  country  now  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  farm  situation;  and  it's  to  your  in- 
terest to  become  vitally  interested  in  the 
farm  situation  as  it  affects  you  right  here. 

This  last  Congress  did  everything  it  pos- 
sibly could  to  wreck  the  Democratic  farm 
program  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1933. 
That  program  was  instituted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers,  and  it  has  benefited  the 
farmer  because  the  farmer  in  1932  had  an 
income  of  $4!^  billion,  and  the  farmer  last 
year  had  an  income  of  over  $18  billion  in 
this  country.  There  isn't  a  farmer  in  this 
country  who  is  not  better  ofl  now  than  he 
was  in  1932.  That  year  123,000  farmers 
were  kicked  off  their  farms  by  foreclosure. 
Last  year  there  were  less  than  800.  The 
farmer  has  reduced  his  debt  by  50  percent 
in  this  Democratic  administration  of  the  last 
16  years. 

If  the  farmer  is  looking  after  his  own  in- 
terests, just  as  the  laboringman  should  look 
after  his  own  interests,  he  can't  do  anything 
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in  the  world  but  send  Dixie  Gilmer  to  the 
Congress  and  send  Bob  Kerr  to  the  Senate — 
and  then  FU  have  somebody  I  can  work  with. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  turnout,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  you  on  this  nice  band; 
and  Fm  tickled  to  death  to  see  the  young 
people  come  out  and  listen  because  the  next 
generation  is  the  one  on  which  this  country 
is  depending.  And  this  election  will  affect 
the  next  generation  and  the  generation  after 
that  if  it  goes  the  wrong  way  because  these 
Republicans  want  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

You  don't  want  to  see  that  done,  and  if 
you  don't,  get  out  there  on  election  day  and 
vote  and  pile  up  the  biggest  majority  Okla- 
homa has  ever  given  the  Democrats — and 
that  will  be  a  notice  to  the  world  that  we  be- 
lieve in  going  forward  and  not  backward. 

[11.]  ViNiTA,  Oklahoma  (Rear  platform, 
6:40  p.m.) 

Governor  Turner  and  fellow  Democrats: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight 
in  your  wonderful  city  of  Vinita.  I  have 
been  here  many  a  time.  I  was  driving  out 
here  at  one  time  and  stopped  here  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  breakfast.  And 
I  got  a  good  one,  too.  It  wasn't  quite  as 
much  as  John  Garner  gave  me  the  other  day, 
but  I  had  plenty  to  get  me  to  Houston  on, 
anyway. 

I  am  going  through  the  United  States  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  the  real  issues  are  in  this  campaign. 
You  have  a  right  to  know  what  those  issues 
are.  If  you  understand  those  issues,  you 
won't  have  any  trouble  making  up  your 
mind  how  to  vote. 

There  are  just  two  things  in  this  campaign 
that  you  want  to  keep  in  mind.  One  is  that 
the  Republicans  are  for  special  interests,  and 
the  Democrats  are  for  the  people.  That  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  parties.  The 
Democrats  are  the  forward-looking  party. 


they  are  the  party  of  the  people,  and  they  do 
things  for  the  people. 

You  have  been  troubled  here  with  floods. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  been  for  flood 
control.  The  gateway  to  this  Grand  River 
project  up  here,  which  not  only  furnishes 
you  power  and  controls  the  floods,  but  it  is 
a  nice  place  to  go  to  for  an  outing.  There 
are  hundreds  of  cases  like  that  all  over  the 
United  States,  where  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  for  the  people. 

This  last  Congress  tried  its  best  to  "do 
in"  the  REA,  and  to  cut  the  farmers'  throat, 
which  they  are  most  happy  to  do.  They 
want  to  turn  the  farmers  back  to  the  specula- 
tors, and  that  I  am  not  going  to  have,  while 
I  am  President  of  the  United  States. 

These  standpatters,  known  as  the  8oth 
Congress,  fought  our  approach  to  these 
things. 

Now,  you  can  remedy  that  situation  very 
easily  by  just  turning  them  out  and  putting 
in  some  people  that  know  where  they  are 
going. 

You  ought  to  be  sure  and  send  Dixie  Gil- 
mer to  the  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
going  to  send  Bob  Kerr  to  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  very  much  for  every  Demo- 
crat in  Oklahoma,  and  every  good  man  and 
woman  in  Oklahoma  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  country,  to  turn  out  and  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight  on  election 
day;  and  if  you  do  that,  the  country  will  be 
safe  for  another  4  years — and  I  won't  be 
troubled  with  the  housing  shortage. 

[12.]  Afton,  Oklahoma  (Rear  platform, 
6:50  p.m.) 

Madam  Turner  and  Governor  Turner: 
I  certainly  do  appreciate  this  turnout. 
You  know,  I  feel  like  I  did  when  I  started 
to  come  out  over  Texas.  When  I  got  to 
Gainesville,  Tex.,  there  was  a  crowd  just 
about  like   this.    Gainesville  was   the  last 
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town  in  Texas,  and  I  had  been  riding  in 
Texas  for  two  days  and  had  met  a  million 
people  in  Texas;  and  the  Governor  of  Texas 
had  been  my  host,  and  I  kinda  hated  to  leave 
Texas. 

Then  I  came  across  the  river  to  Marietta, 
Okla.,  and  a  crowd  just  like  this  met  me 
there.  Then  I  went  up  to  Ardmore,  and 
there  were  50,000  people  there  just  like  this 
all  the  way  along.  This  afternoon  there 
were  100,000  people  on  the  streets  in  Tulsa, 
and  about  30,000  in  the  stadium  out  there. 
It  looks  as  if  you  people  are  really  interested 
in  things.  In  McAlester  and  the  rest  of  the 
cities  where  we  stopped,  the  crowds  were 
just  like  this. 

I  want  to  say  to  your  Governor  that  I  don't 
think  my  family  and  I  have  ever  enjoyed  a 
day  more  thoroughly  than  we  have  this  day 
across  Oklahoma.  We  have  been  most 
hospitably  treated.  I  couldn't  ask  for  any- 
thing better,  and  as  I  say,  while  I  am  right 
next  door  to  Missouri,  I  hate  to  leave  Okla- 
homa, and  my  family  feels  the  same  way 
about  it. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something — I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  secret.  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  issues  all  the  way  across  Okla- 
homa in  these  towns,  and  I  made  a  couple  of 
major  speeches  in  the  State.  The  train  has 
managed  to  get  away  20  to  25  minutes  late, 
and  I  am  due  in  Missouri  at  certain  hours 
for  three  towns  over  there,  and  I  have  asked 
Bob  Kerr  to  stop  here  and  make  my  speech 
for  me.  He  is  going  to  speak  to  you  after 
the  train  leaves.  I  know  you  would  like  to 
hear  him,  because  he  is  a  much  better  speaker 
than  I  am.  You  are  going  to  send  him  to 
the  Senate,  because  this  is  a  fight  between 
the  special  interests  and  the  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  Republican  Party  stands  for  the 
special  interests,  and  that  has  been  the  case 
ever  since  the  two  parties  have  been  in 
existence. 


And  the  actions  of  this  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress  have  conclusively  proved  that  the 
Republicans  are  still  the  same  old  gang  they 
always  were.  They  are  for  special  interests. 
They  don't  care  much  about  what  happens 
to  the  people. 

The  best  way  to  cure  that  situation  is  for 
everybody  to  go  out  and  vote  on  election  day, 
and  roll  up  such  a  big  majority  here  in  Okla- 
homa that  the  whole  world  will  know  that 
you  don't  believe  in  special  privilege,  that 
you  believe  in  the  rights  of  the  people. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
cordial  reception  I  have  had  in  this  great 
State.  If  you  turn  out  like  this  on  election 
day,  I  have  got  nothing  to  worry  about. 

[13.]     Neosho,  Missouri  (Rear  platform, 
8:10  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  and  fellow  Missourians: 
I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  most  cordial  welcome  to  my  home 
State,  in  this  lovely  town  of  Neosho.  I 
spent  many  a  happy  hour  in  Neosho  when  I 
didn't  cause  so  much  confusion. 

Fve  had  a  most  wonderful  and  instructive 
trip  over  the  Nation.  I  started  out  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  at  a  plowing  contest,  and 
there  were  100,000  farmers  at  that  plowing 
contest;  and  they  wanted  to  find  out  just 
exactly  what  I  thought  about  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  how  I  stood  on  the  farm  program. 
There  were  just  about  10  acres  of  people  in 
front  of  the  stand  where  I  spoke,  and  I  told 
them  that  if  they  had  a  four-mule  team  and 
a  two-gang  plow  I  thought  maybe  I  could 
plow,  but  they  didn't  have  a  mule  on  the 
place.  And  I  told  them  I  didn't  want  to 
turn  the  clock  back  because  we  wanted  to 
go  forward,  like  the  Democrats,  and  not 
backward,  like  the  Republicans.  And  I 
explained  to  those  farmers  just  exacdy  what 
the  farm  program  is,  how  the  farm  program 
started,  who  was  responsible  and  who  is 
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responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

You  know,  the  farmer  got  the  biggest  in- 
come this  year  that  he  ever  had  in  his  his- 
tory, and  had  the  smallest  income  he  ever 
had  in  his  history  in  1932.  There  were  123,- 
000  of  them  kicked  off  their  farms  in  1932, 
and  there  were  less  than  800  foreclosures  last 
year.  And  the  farmer  owes  just  less  than 
50  percent  of  what  he  owed  in  1932 — and  he 
feels  like  he's  rather  safe  because  he  knows 
that  when  he  raises  a  crop  he  is  going  to 
get  a  fair  price  for  it. 

Now,  on  my  way  home  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  out  West,  I  went  to  Denver — and 
there  were  100,000  people  who  met  me  in 
Denver — and  went  on  down  the  Denver-Rio 
Grande  Railroad  and  went  over  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  talked  about  reclamation.  Every- 
body in  Utah  was  at  that  meeting.  We  had 
the  meeting  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle.  It 
holds  11,000  people,  and  there  were  about 
i2,5'00  at  the  place.  And  when  I  got  through 
with  them  I  don't  think  there  was  a  Republi- 
can in  Utah  that  didn't  feel  like  he  wanted 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Then  we  went  on  to  Nevada,  and  at  Reno, 
Nev.,  I  think  everybody  in  the  State  was 
there.  You  know,  there  are  only  80,000  peo- 
ple in  Nevada,  and  they  had  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  people  in  that  park.  I'm  tell- 
ing you  all  this  just  to  show  you  the  reason 
and  the  necessity  for  this  trip.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  need  to  campaign  in  Missouri,  but  I 
can't  pass  Missouri  up — and  don't  intend  to. 
I'm  going  to  wind  up  the  campaign  in  Mis- 
souri because  I  want  Missouri  to  give  the 
Democrats  the  biggest  vote  they  have  ever 
been  given  in  history — and  I  think  Missouri 
is  going  to  do  just  that. 

We  went  from  Reno,  Nev.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  and  on  the  way  stopped  at  the 
capital  of  California — Sacramento.  We  had 
more  people  out  in  Sacramento  early  in  the 
morning  than  I  had  when  I  was  there  be- 
fore, and  they  said  at  that  time  that  that  was 


the  biggest  crowd  that  had  ever  been  down 
to  the  station  to  meet  anybody. 

At  San  Francisco,  out  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall — on  account  of  a  chilly  night  when  the 
Hearst  papers  out  there  prophesied  that  it 
was  going  to  rain  and  nobody  should  come 
out — they  had  about  25,000  people  at  that 
place. 

Then  I  went  over  to  Oakland  to  a  public 
park,  and  they  had  the  same  sort  of  a  turn- 
out there. 

In  Los  Angeles  we  had  about  30,000  peo- 
ple out  at  the  Gilmore  Stadium,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  highly  interested. 

We  got  to  San  Diego  the  next  morning 
before  breakfast  and  went  to  the  ball  park, 
and  there  were  30,000  people  in  that  ball 
park  and  100,000  people  out  on  the  streets. 
So  there  are  people  around  the  country  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  President. 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  away  along  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night — about  11  o'clock,  I  think 
it  was — there  were  about,  oh,  nearly  twice 
as  many  people  out  there  as  there  are  here 
because  everybody  there  in  Arizona  had 
driven  all  day  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
There  must  have  been  30,000  people  at  that 
place. 

Then  we  went  into  Texas — and  every- 
body said  Texas  was  going  to  be  cold  to  the 
President.  And  the  first  city  we  stopped  in 
was  El  Paso,  and  everybody  in  El  Paso  was 
down  at  the  station.  The  Chief  of  Police 
said  he  estimated  the  crowd  at  25,000. 
Then  I  went  over  and  had  breakfast  with 
John  Garner,  former  Vice  President,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  gave  me  a  breakfast 
to  write  home  about.  We  had  chicken  and 
white-wing  dove,  and  we  had  ham  and 
bacon  and  scrambled  eggs  and  hot  biscuits, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all.  And  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  met  me  there,  as  did  Sam 
Rayburn.  And  we  went  across  Texas,  and 
I  must  have  seen  a  million  people  in  Texas. 

I  saw  500,000  people  today  in  Oklahoma. 
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Every  town  turned  out,  just  like  this,  just  the 
same  as  if  I  was  having  a  homecoming  in 
Missouri. 

I  believe  the  people  are  interested  in  the 
issues  before  the  country.  And  I've  been 
trying  to  tell  the  people  what  the  issues  are. 
The  big  issue  is  special  privilege  against  the 
people.  The  Democrats  stand  for  the  peo- 
ple; the  Republicans  stand  for  special  privi- 
lege, just  as  they  always  have. 

This  good-for-nothing  8oth  Congress 
proved  it. 

You  know,  in  1946  two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home.  You  did  that  here  in  Mis- 
souri, too.  Two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at 
home  and  you  elected  that  Republican  8oth 
Congress — and  you  got  just  exactly  what  you 
deserved.  Now,  you  ought  to  correct  that 
this  time  and  give  me  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress so  I  can  do  something  for  the  country 
in  the  next  4  years. 

I'm  exceedingly  happy  to  have  so  many 
good  Missouri  Democratic  candidates  meet 
me  here  tonight.  And  I'm  going  to  in- 
troduce them  to  you  and  ask  them  if  they 
want  to  say  anything  to  you;  but  first  I 
wonder  how  you  would  like  to  meet  my 
family. 

[14.]  MoNETT,  Missouri  (Rear  platform, 
9p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  citizens  of  Monett: 
This  certainly  is  a  very  great  honor  to  me. 
I  am  highly  pleased  to  see  so  many  Mis- 
sourians  out  here  on  the  platform  at  this  time 
of  night.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  get  off  the  train  and  dedi- 
cate this  Legion  Hall  here  tonight,  but  I  want 
to  explain  to  you  that  it  is  like  moving  the 
Ringling  Brothers  circus  to  get  the  President 
around,  and  it  would  take  at  least  40  minutes 
or  an  hour  to  get  the  President  off  the  train 
and  then  back  on  again.    Then  there  is  also 


my  entourage  that  has  to  go  with  me,  so  I 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  I  could 
present  this  wonderful  gavel  here  to  the  Post 
Commander,  Art  Jackman,  and  say  to  you 
that  I  am  now  taking  part  in  the  dedication 
of  that  Legion  Hall. 

You  have  got  a  record  here  in  men  who 
served,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
contribution  you  made,  not  only  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  but  to  the  first  one.  Some 
of  my  old  cronies  came  from  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  I  am  very  proud  indeed  to  present 
to  you.  Art,  this  gavel.  I  hope  you  will  use 
it  with  circumspection  and  that  you  will 
never  be  arbitrary  in  the  use  of  it.  I  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  of  being  able  to  do  this. 

Now  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  fact  or  two.  This  campaign  of  mine  is  a 
crusade.  It  is  a  crusade  in  the  interest  of 
the  people.  There  is  just  one  issue  in  this 
campaign,  and  that  is  whether  special  privi- 
lege shall  run  the  country,  or  whether  the 
people  shall  run  the  country. 

You  know,  we  have  the  greatest  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
government  for  the  people,  as  long  as  the 
people  attend  to  their  business  and  make 
that  government  work. 

Well  now,  back  in  1946  two-thirds  of  the 
people  stayed  at  home  and  one-third  of  the 
people  of  this  country  elected,  I  would  say, 
the  next  to  the  worst  Congress  this  country 
ever  had.  And  the  other  two-thirds  didn't 
have  anything  to  cry  about,  because  they 
stayed  at  home  and  let  it  happen. 

Now,  if  you  do  that  this  time,  you  won't 
have  anybody  to  blame  but  yourselves,  be- 
cause the  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  the  wel- 
fare of  this  world  depends  on  what  you  do 
on  November  the  2d  in  this  campaign. 

I  want  you  here  in  Missouri  to  roll  up  a 
majority  that  will  give  you  a  full  Demo- 
cratic congressional  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  show  the  world  that  you  are  be- 
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hind  your  President  in  his  efforts  for  peace, 
and  in  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

For  the  last  16  years,  policies  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions during  that  period  for  the  welfare  of 
the  everyday  man,  the  welfare  of  the  farmer, 
the  welfare  of  the  laboringman,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  small  businessman  and  white- 
collar  worker. 

If  you  want  to  overturn  that  and  give  the 
country  back  to  the  special  privilege  boys, 
that  is  your  affair,  because  you  are  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  go 
out  and  vote  for  it,  don't  stay  at  home  and 
then  blame  the  other  fellow  because  you  get 
bad  government. 

Let  me  urge  you  with  everything  I  have 
got,  to  go  to  the  polls  November  the  2d,  just 
as  early  as  you  can  get  up  and  get  there,  and 
vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket  from 
President  down  to  constable,  and  the  country 
will  then  be  safe. 


[15.]     Springfield,   Missouri    (Rear   plat- 
form, 10:05  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  Missourians: 

I  don't  think  Fve  ever  had  anything  please 
me  more  than  to  see  this  crowd  in  this  great 
hometown  of  mine  of  Springfield.  It's  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  turnout. 

I've  had  some  grand  times  down  here  in 
Springfield.  I've  attended  Legion  conven- 
tions and  Democratic  conventions  and  every 
other  kind  of  a  convention  in  this  town,  and 
I  have  myself  run  for  the  Senate  4  times — 
twice  in  the  primary  and  twice  in  the  gen- 
eral election.  And  each  time  I  paid  several 
visits  to  this  great  city  you  were  always  kind 
to  me,  and  I  appreciate  it.  It  shows  how  you 
feel  towards  your  President — ^your  Missouri 
President. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  whole  60,000 


Springfield  people  are  down  here  tonight. 
And  you  know 

Voice:  Republicans! 

Oh,  the  Republicans  are  going  to  be  con- 
verted. 

You  know,  in  my  trip  across  the  country, 
at  nearly  every  city  where  I  stopped — I  say, 
at  nearly  every  city — at  every  city  where  I 
stopped  the  turnout  was  in  proportion  to 
this  one  here  in  Springfield.  Very  few  of 
them  were  as  big,  but  in  a  little  town  up  in 
Iowa  there  were  2,500  people  on  the  plat- 
form, and  I  asked  the  Mayor  how  many  peo- 
ple lived  in  that  town,  and  he  said  500.  And 
I  said,  "Where  did  the  rest  of  them  come 
from?" 

Down  here  in  West  Texas,  in  a  little  town 
called  Sierra  Blanca,  they  had  just  a  half  a 
dozen  people  in  the  town,  but  when  the  train 
got  there  there  were  500  people  on  the  plat- 
form. 

That  goes  to  show  that  the  people  are 
interested  in  the  story  I've  got  to  tell  them. 
They  want  to  know  what  the  issues  are  in 
this  campaign.  And  that  issue  is  finely 
drawn,  clearly  drawn.  The  issue  is  between 
the  special  interests  and  the  people.  That's 
the  issue  in  this  campaign.  And  I've  been 
making  that  perfectly  plain  across  this  coun- 
try, and  the  people  are  interested  in  it.  And 
the  reason  they  are  interested  in  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  had  enough  of  this  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress — which  you  stayed 
at  home  and  allowed  to  be  elected  by  the 
Republicans. 

Now,  you  right  here  in  Springfield  have 
got  a  chance  to  remedy  that  situation.  You 
want  to  send  George  Christopher  to  Congress 
so  I'll  have  somebody  from  this  district  I 
can  work  with. 

I  don't  want  you  to  stop  there.  I  want 
you  to  elect  the  whole  Democratic  ticket  in 
Missouri,  and  I  know  that's  what  you're  go- 
ing to  do. 
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There  is  one  thing  that  you  are  vitally 
interested  in  around  here,  and  that's  farm- 
ing and  the  dairy  business.  I  know  all  about 
what  this  town  depends  upon.  And  then, 
you  have  a  great  many  good  railroad  workers 
here  in  this  town — and  the  railroad  workers 
are  my  friends,  and  I  thank  them  for  that. 

Now  let  me  tell  you:  There's  a  lot  of 
propaganda  going  on  in  this  country. 
They're  trying  to  make  the  laboring  people 
and  the  white-collar  workers  who  live  in 
town  believe  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  getting 
a  fair  price  for  his  crops;  and  they're  trying 
to  make  the  farmer  believe  that  the  high 
cost  of  things  is  caused  by  the  laboringman 
getting  good  pay.  Now,  there's  no  truth 
in  either  one  of  those  statements. 

In  this  country  last  year  there  was  an  in- 
come of  $217  billion,  and  that  income  was 
fairly  distributed  so  the  farmer  got  his  fair 
share,  the  laboringman  got  his  fair  share,  the 
white-collar  man  got  his  fair  pay,  and  the 
merchant  got  his.  That's  what  the  Demo- 
crats stand  for:  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
income  of  this  country. 

That's  not  what  the  Republicans  want. 
They  want  the  special  privilege  fellows  to 
get  the  money. 

They  tried  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
our  farm  program  the  first  thing  when  they 
went  in  there,  and  they  gave  themselves  a 
rich  man's  tax  bill,  and  tried  to  take  the 
liberties  away  from  labor.  That's  what 
they  did  as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance. 

And  you  want  to  bear  those  things  in 
mind  when  you  go  to  the  polls  this  fall,  be- 
cause you're  voting  for  yourselves  when  you 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  you're  voting 
for  the  special  interests  when  you  vote  the 
Republican  ticket — and  it's  always  been  that 
way.  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything 
different. 

I've  been  across  this  country,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  the  people  are  be- 


ginning to  wake  up.  I'm  making  a  crusade 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  people. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  elections  this 
country  has  ever  been  through.  You're 
either  going  to  turn  the  country  over  to  the 
special  privilege  fellows,  or  you're  going 
to  keep  it  yourselves.  If  you  want  to  keep  it 
yourselves  you  want  to  send  me  back  to  the 
White  House  and  you  want  to  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman.   Then  you'll  be  safe. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  get 
up  early  on  election  day,  go  down  there,  and 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight. 

You  know  what  you  did  in  1946.  Two- 
thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home — and  look  what 
you  got.  You  got  just  what  you  deserved. 
You  don't  want  to  do  that  again,  because  we 
certainly  don't  want  this  country  to  go  down 
hill. 

Those  backward-looking  fellows  want  to 
turn  the  clock  back;  they  want  to  go  back 
to  some  place.  The  Democrats  want  to  go 
forward,  and  they've  always  wanted  to  go 
forward — and  everything  that's  progressive 
in  this  country  has  been  inaugurated  by  a 
Democratic  administration.  Just  study  your 
history  and  you'll  find  that  is  true. 

Be  sure  and  vote  early  on  election  day  and 
don't  any  of  you  stay  at  home. 

I  wish  it  wasn't  so  late  at  night.  I  would 
like  to  go  into  all  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 
I  could  talk  from  now  until  morning  on  this 
subject,  but  you  don't  want  to  stay  up  that 
late. 

[16.]  Marshfield,  Missouri  (Rear  plat- 
form, 11:10  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
that  wonderful  introduction.  I  think  you 
are  a  good  prophet.  You  know,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  stop  in  Missouri  and  see 
my  old  friends.  I  have  been  here  in  this 
town  time  and  again,  when  I  was  running 
for  the  Senate,  and  this  town  was  always 
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good  to  me  in  the  campaigns  that  we  have 
had  here  before,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  town 
is  going  to  be  good  to  me  this  time. 

Some  of  the  newspapermen  on  board  say 
I  talk  too  much  about  Missouri,  in  every 
State  where  I  have  been  I  am  always  com- 
paring some  of  the  things  that  they  have  with 
how  much  better  Missouri  is.  They  say  I 
talk  too  much  about  that,  but  I  can't  help 
it  because  Missouri  is  just  as  good  as  there  is, 
and  they  don't  make  'em  any  better. 

As  I  came  across  the  Nation — I  have  been 
across  the  Nation  and  back,  starting  in 
Washington  and  going  to  San  Francisco, 
and  I  am  this  far  on  the  way  to  Washington 
again — the  country  is  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition,  so  far  as  the  farms  are  concerned, 
than  ever  in  the  country's  history. 

I  stopped  in  Iowa  at  Des  Moines  and  at- 
tended a  plowing  contest,  where  there  were 
a  hundred  thousand  people  present,  and  all 
those  farmers  were  from  all  over,  from 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  and  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.  And  they  were  having  a  plow- 
ing contest;  and  I  suggested  that  I  would  like 
to  see  whether  I  could  plow  again,  if  they 
had  a  four-mule,  two-gang  plow,  I  would  see 
what  I  could  do;  and  they  said  I  was  an  old 
fogy,  that  they  didn't  use  that  sort  of  plow 
any  more.  So  I  told  them  all  right,  I 
wouldn't  be  like  the  Republicans  who  want 
to  turn  the  clock  back,  they  could  go  ahead 
and  do  their  plowing  with  tractors. 

Then  I  went  on  from  there  to  Colorado, 
across  Kansas,  and  people  turned  out  at  every 
place,  just  like  you  have  turned  out  here  to 
see  the  President,  because  they  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  this  country,  they  want  to 
know  what  the  issues  are  in  this  campaign, 
and  I  think  all  the  people  are  going  to  try 
to  vote  intelligently  this  time.  If  they  do 
that,  they  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket, 
because  the  Democrats  have  always  stood  for 
the  people,  and  they  stand  for  the  people 


now.  The  Republicans  are  for  the  special 
interests,  every  time  they  have  had  control 
of  the  Government — the  special  interests  had 
a  back-door  entrance  to  the  Treasury.  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  what  you  want.  You  want 
this  Government  to  go  on  as  our  forefathers 
founded  it — a  government  of  the  people. 
You  are  the  Government,  when  you  exercise 
your  right  to  vote;  and  if  you  exercise  the 
right  to  vote,  and  enough  people  vote,  the 
right  people  will  always  get  into  office. 

It  is  the  lazy  people  who  don't  go  to  the 
polls  that  cause  bad  men  to  be  elected  to 
office,  they  don't  want  to  exercise  that  au- 
thority which  they  have,  to  create  a 
government. 

Now  Missouri  has  a  splendid  ticket  in  the 
field  this  time  from  top  to  bottom,  and  I 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  if  every 
county  in  Missouri  would  go  Democratic, 
because  you  have  a  Missourian  running  for 
President.  Missouri  is  in  the  forward-look- 
ing column.  Missouri  does  not  want  to  turn 
the  clock  back.  Missouri  wants  to  go  ahead 
with  progress;  and  that  is  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  stands  for. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  go  into  all  the 
details  of  the  issues  in  this  campaign,  but 
it  is  getting  so  late  tonight,  and  you  have 
been  standing  up  here  so  long  waiting  for 
me  to  arrive,  that  I  don't  feel  like  I  ought  to 
bore  you  with  too  much  conversation. 

note:  In  the  course  o£  his  remarks  on  September  29 
the  President  referred  to  Governor  Roy  J.  Turner, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Democratic  candidates  for  Representative  Tom  Steed 
and  Dixie  Gilmer,  and  Representatives  Carl  Albert 
and  William  G.  Stigler,  all  of  Oklahoma;  Repre- 
sentative Clarence  Cannon  and  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Representative  George  H.  Christopher,  both 
of  Missouri;  Representative  Sam  Rayburn,  Governor 
Beauford  H.  Jester,  and  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  John  Nance  Garner,  all  of  Texas; 
Representative  John  Taber  of  New  York;  former 
Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen  of  Minnesota;  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio;  and  Mrs.  Paula  Love,  niece 
of  Will  Rogers. 
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217    Address  at  Skelly  Stadium,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
September  29,  1948 


Governor  Turner,  Mr,  Mayor,  distinguished 
guests,  and  fellow  Democrats: 

I  am  very  happy  to  meet  you  here  in  Tulsa 
this  afternoon.  I  can  understand  why  this 
is  the  "Magic  City"  and  the  area  surround- 
ing it  called  the  "Magic  Empire."  I  want 
to  thank  this  color  guard,  this  VFW  color 
guard.  I  understand  that  they  were  all  in 
the  35th  Division  in  the  First  World  War. 
That  is  wonderful.  They  seem  to  be  able  to 
wear  the  same  belts  they  could  in  191 8. 
Now,  contrary  to  what  some  people  say,  I 
know  that  you  still  have  the  same  courage 
and  vision  and  faith  of  the  men  who  built 
this  great  region. 

And  I  know  that  you  are  looking  forward 
with  me,  and  not  backward  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Now,  if  that's  the  case — and  I 
believe  it  is — you  can't  help  but  send  Dixie 
Gilmer  to  the  Congress,  and  you  must  send 
Bob  Kerr  to  the  Senate,  and  then  we'll  be 
well  on  the  road  to  curing  that  "do-nothing" 
8oth  Congress.  I  know  that  Oklahoma  is 
always  on  the  beam. 

It  sent  one  of  the  best  divisions  to  fight  in 
World  War  Two,  and  Oklahoma  in  the 
First  World  War  was  the  training  ground 
for  the  35th  Division,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  over  here  at  Fort  Sill.  I  spent  one 
of  the  coldest  winters  in  my  life  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  And  when  it  wasn't  cold,  why,  it  was 
blowing  Texas  up  one  day  and  blowing  Kan- 
sas down  the  next.  But  I  still  like  Oklahoma 
and  always  shall  like  it,  because  I've  been 
coming  here  all  my  life. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  One,  I  know 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  good  division,  and  I 
know  that  that  Thunderbird  Division  had 
a  record  that's  unsurpassed.  It  is  fearless 
men  who  know  what  they  are  fighting  for, 
and  I  believe  that  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
the  people  of  this  great  State. 


I  know  you  still  have  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  built  this  region  because  you  are 
still  carrying  on  in  their  tradition.  Today, 
you  are  fighting  the  forces  of  drought  and 
flood  just  as  your  forefathers  fought  the 
wilderness. 

You  have  carved  out  of  a  semi-arid  region 
a  land  of  agricultural  abundance. 

You  have  made  such  progress  that  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  this 
year,  for  the  first  year  in  your  history,  Okla- 
homa will  reach  a  farm  production  worth 
$1  billion. 

Just  think  of  that,  |i  billion  income  for  the 
Oklahoma  farmers  this  year! 

I  remember  all  too  well  in  the  early  1930's 
when  Oklahoma's  agricultural  production 
was  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  this  year's 
figure.  Much  of  your  farmland  was  wasting 
away.  Farmers  all  over  the  State  were  mov- 
ing away  in  despair. 

What  is  responsible  for  this  great  change 
between  the  early  thirties  and  today?  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  the  result  of  wise 
Federal  farm  programs. 

These  programs  were  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  administration  of  our  great  Demo- 
cratic President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
They  have  been  extended,  and  ably  executed, 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  proud  to  say,  by  my  own  ad- 
ministration, too. 

The  basic  issue  facing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today  is  this:  Shall  States  Hke 
Oklahoma  continue  to  expand  and  reach  a 
better  living,  or  shall  their  progress  be 
stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  ?  Shall  the  Demo- 
cratic program  that  brought  this  wonderful 
record  to  Oklahoma  be  continued,  or  shall 
it  be  thrown  back  into  the  dark  ages  by  the 
Republicans  ? 
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Let  me  remind  you  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  records  as  they  affect  the  West. 

I'll  give  you  two  sets  of  figures.  The  first 
figure  will  be  for  the  period  ending  in  1932, 
after  12  years  of  Republican  neglect  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

The  second  will  be  for  1948  after  16  Demo- 
cratic years  of  work  for  all  the  people,  farm- 
ers, workers,  businessmen,  and  white-collar 
people. 

In  1932  the  value  of  Oklahoma  farm  pro- 
duce was  1 1 06  million.    Today  it  is  a  billion. 

In  1932  only  one  Oklahoma  farm  in  forty 
had  electricity.  In  1948,  one-half  of  all  the 
Oklahoma  farms  have  electricity. 

Between  1920  and  1932 — those  12  long 
Republican  years — only  four  reclamation 
projects  were  completed  in  the  entire  western 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Between  1933  and  1948,  the  Democratic 
years,  thirty-two  reclamation  projects  were 
completed. 

Under  12  years  of  Republican  rule,  only 
706,000  new  acres  were  brought  under  irriga- 
tion by  Federal  projects.  The  Democratic 
years  saw  the  tremendous  figure  of  over  i  J^ 
million  new  acres  brought  under  irrigation. 

The  Republican  years  saw  an  increase  in 
hydroelectric  capacity  in  the  West  of  78,000 
kilowatts. 

The  Democratic  years  saw  a  staggering 
increase  of  almost  2  J/2  million  kilowatts. 
The  Republicans  are  trying  to  wipe  that  out. 
This  8oth  Congress  did  its  best  to  hamstring 
the  public  power  policy  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  the  policy  since  1933,  and 
they  almost  succeeded  in  doing  it.  If  you 
hadn't  had  somebody  in  the  White  House 
who  was  looking  out  for  your  interest,  they 
would  have  done  it. 

You  all  know  what  this  program  has 
meant  to  the  West.  Here  in  Oklahoma  the 
irrigated  cotton  yield  is  ^Yz  times  as  high 
as  dry  farm  cotton.  Average  income  per 
acre  in  Oklahoma  on  irrigated  land  is  6  times 


as  high  as  on  dry-farmed  crops. 

The  facts  are  all  the  sales  talk  the  Demo- 
cratic program  needs. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  committed  to 
continue  and  expand  this  program.  Now, 
what  do  the  Republicans  plan  to  do? 

They  have  made  a  lot  of  campaign  prom- 
ises, but  the  best  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  Look  what  the  Republicans  do, 
not  what  they  say.  You  can  always  judge 
a  man  by  the  way  he  acts  and  not  what  he 
says. 

Let's  take  up  some  of  the  issues  that  mean 
a  lot  to  you  people  here  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  attacked 
our  reclamation  and  public  power  policies. 
The  Republican  House  passed  a  bill  which 
would  have  cut  out  six  of  the  largest  reclama- 
tion projects  and  would  have  forced  Federal 
power  prices  up  as  much  as  48  percent! 

The  Republican  House  of  Representatives 
voted  against  an  increase  in  funds  to  expand 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

The  Republican  House  voted  to  cut 
reclamation  funds  for  1948  by  more  than 
half. 

Why,  the  Republican  Congressman  from 
Tulsa  even  fought  the  Grand  River  Dam 
project  right  here  at  his  front  door!  I  don't 
know  what  he  wanted  to  do  that  for.  His 
record  is  one  of  the  worst  records  in  the 
Congress,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  concerned,  and  he's  got  a  brother  up  in 
Missouri  that's  got  the  same  kind  of  record. 
That's  the  reason  I  want  you  to  send  Dixie 
to  the  Congress. 

My  threat  of  a  veto  on  some  of  the  worst 
Republican  bills  and  loyal  support  by  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  are  all  that  saved  your 
reclamation  and  public  power  programs  from 
ruin. 

There  isn't  time  to  tell  you  today  all  about 
the  things  the  Republicans  did  to  you  during 
the  2  long  years  of  the  8oth  "do-nothing" 
Congress. 
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But  there  is  one  matter  that  every  voter  in 
the  country  should  knov^  about. 

The  RepubHcan  8oth  Congress  passed  a 
lav^  which  has  already  begun  to  hurt  the 
farmers. 

They  passed  a  law^  extending  the  life  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  that 
law^  had  a  joker  in  it.  They  took  av^ay  from 
the  CCC  the  right  to  provide  emergency 
storage  for  farmers'  grain  v^hen  regular  grain 
storage  facilities  are  full. 

Because  the  CCC  cannot  build  storage  bins 
this  year,  thanks  to  the  Republicans,  farmers 
have  been  unable  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  Government  support  prices.  In  a  great 
many  places  they  have  had  to  sell  their 
grain  for  w^hatever  prices  w^ere  oflFered  by 
speculators  in  the  grain  trade. 

That's  v^hat  the  Republicans  w^ould  like  to 
do  to  you  right  nov^.  They  vi^ould  like  to 
turn  the  clock  all  the  way  back  and  turn  the 
farmers  back  over  to  the  speculators.  As 
long  as  I'm  President,  they're  not  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  do  that.  Look  how  they 
treated  the  workingman.  The  first  thing 
they  did  as  soon  as  they  got  there  was  to 
try  to  take  some  of  the  liberties  away  from 
labor.  We  have  it  right  now — on  the  front 
page  of  the  paper  today — what  they  pro- 
pose to  do  to  labor  if  they  get  back  in  there. 
Now,  farmers  and  laborers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen are  exacdy  on  the  same  boat.  All 
of  them  must  be  prosperous,  if  the  whole 
country  is  going  to  be  prosperous.  Now, 
what  are  some  of  the  Republican  plans  if 
they  win  this  election? 

They  have  already  attacked  the  farm 
price  support  program  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Republican  campaign  propaganda  is  be- 
ing spread  through  the  country  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  workers  think  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram is  to  blame  for  high  prices.  At  the 
same  time,  Republicans  are  telling  the  farm- 
ers that  wages  are  to  blame  for  high  prices. 

The  Republican  Chairman  of  the  House 


Public  Works  Committee  has  attacked  the 
power  and  reclamation  program  and 
promises  to  reverse  the  present  Federal 
power  and  reclamation  policies  in  the  next 
Congress. 

In  an  article  he  recently  wrote  for  a  pri- 
vate utility  trade  magazine,  he  promised  that, 
if  the  Republicans  are  elected,  they  will  stop 
Federal  projects  and  take  the  power  from 
existing  projects  and  turn  it  over  to  a  private 
utility  monopoly.  In  other  words,  the  Re- 
publicans intend  to  take  the  power  that  is 
already  yours  as  citizens,  away  from  you, 
and  give  it  to  private  monopolies  to  sell 
back  to  you  on  their  own  terms. 

Is  that  what  you  want?  I  know  you  don't. 
If  you  really  don't  want  it,  you'll  go  and 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight  on  elec- 
tion day.  Now,  this  article  I  refer  to,  about 
these  utilities,  was  written  by  a  Republican 
Congressman  from  Michigan,  who  again 
would  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, if  we  got  another  Republican  Congress. 
His  name  is  George  A.  Dondero,  and  he's 
one  of  the  most  backward-looking  men  in 
the  Congress. 

This  Republican  spokesman  made  the  flat 
statement  that  the  Republicans  "are  of  one 
mind"  in  changing  our  Federal  reclama- 
tion and  power  laws. 

Now,  I  disagree  completely  with  the  Re- 
publicans on  this  issue.  I  believe  we  should 
expand  our  programs  for  building  up  the 
country — not  tear  them  down. 

Just  for  example,  my  administration  is  now 
working  on  plans  for  seven  new  reclamation 
projects  for  your  State  of  Oklahoma  that  will 
irrigate  89,000  acres  of  land  that  is  not  now 
producing. 

I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River.  I  conferred  on 
this  subject  at  length  with  my  good  friend 
Bob  Kerr,  when  he  was  Governor  of  your 
great  State. 
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I  felt  a  real  sense  of  satisfaction,  when  he 
told  me  this  morning  that  my  efforts  with 
reference  to  the  Arkansas  had  speeded  up 
that  development  by  at  least  10  years. 

I  want  to  assure  you  people  of  Oklahoma 
that  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Arkansas  River  development. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  I  had  a  complete  flood  control  power 
and  dam  site  survey  made  of  the  whole  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  from  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  west,  and  from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  and  I've  got  a  program  for  that 
whole  river  system  that  will  cure  floods  and 
give  us  all  the  power  we  need  here  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Now,  the  issues  are  clear  enough  in  this 
campaign.  You  can  vote  for  continued 
price  supports,  more  rural  electrification  and 
greater  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  hydro- 


electric power  projects.  Or  you  can  vote  for 
the  candidates  who  threaten  to  reverse  the 
established  policies  and  turn  the  clock  back 
to  the  boom-and-bust  Republicanism  of  the 
twenties. 

I  just  don't  believe  you're  going  to  do  that. 
I  think  you're  going  to  take  this  thing  in 
hand.  I  think  you're  going  to  inform  your- 
selves, and  I  think  on  the  2d  day  of  Novem- 
ber you're  going  out  there  and  pile  up  such 
a  record  Democratic  vote  that  these  fellows 
never  will  again  try  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:55  p.m.  at  Skelly 
Stadium  in  Tulsa.  His  opening  words  referred  to 
Roy  J.  Turner,  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  and  Roy 
Lundy,  Mayor  of  Tulsa.  Later  he  referred  to  Dixie 
Gilmer,  Democratic  candidate  for  Representative 
from  Oklahoma's  First  District,  Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  George  A.  Dondero,  Representative  from 
Michigan. 
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[i.]     Mount  Vernon,  Illinois  (7:40  a.m.) 

I  am  certainly  happy  to  have  this  wonder- 
ful reception  on  my  first  appearance  in  Illi- 
nois. I  am  also  most  happy  to  see  all  your 
good  Democratic  candidates  out  here  this 
morning — your  next  Senator,  your  next 
Congressman,  and  your  local  officials. 

I  understand  you  have  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  man  on  the  ticket,  a  won- 
derful young  man.  I  pinned  that  medal  on 
him,  and  I  told  him  I  would  much  rather 
have  that  medal  than  be  President  of  the 
United  States — and  that's  just  exactly  what 
I  mean. 

The  country  is  very  prosperous  today. 
The  country  is  in  financially  as  good  condi- 


tion as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  term  of  the  life  of  this  Republic.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  has  been  fairly  evenly 
distributed.  The  basic  proposition  in  this 
campaign  is  that  we  must  continue  that  pro- 
gram, both  locally  and  internationally. 

There  are  two  theories  of  government  on 
which  you  have  to  make  a  decision  on  elec- 
tion day.  One  is  the  theory  that  the  people 
are  the  government,  and  the  other  is  that 
special  privilege  should  run  the  government. 
The  Republicans  have  the  special  privilege 
theory,  and  the  Democrats  have  always  been 
for  the  people. 

You  know,  you  are  the  Government. 
You  are  the  Government.  And  when  you 
exercise  your  right  of  franchise  you  remain 
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the  Government,  but  when  you  do  like  you 
did  in  1946 — shirk  your  duty — you  get  just 
what  you  got  this  time  in  that  8oth  Congress. 

Now,  the  Democrats  have,  ever  since  1933 
when  they  took  over  the  Government,  tried 
to  make  a  fair  approach  to  these  things. 
They  passed  the  Wagner  Act,  which  gave 
labor  its  fair  place  in  the  good  things  of  life. 
Then  it  passed  farm  security  acts — the  AAA 
and  all  those  things  that  has  made  the  farmer 
prosperous. 

In  1932  there  were  123,000  farmers  who 
were  kicked  off  their  farms  because  they 
couldn't  pay  interest — their  mortgages  were 
due.  Last  year  there  was  less  than  800. 
The  farmers  had  an  income  of  $454  billion 
in  1932.  Well,  they  had  an  income  of  over 
18  billion  last  year. 

Right  here  in  Mount  Vernon,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  you  can  see  the  great  difference 
between  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
records.  Under  the  Republicans  people  all 
through  this  county  were  losing  their  farms 
and  their  homes.  Now  Mount  Vernon  has 
plenty  of  credit  available,  backed  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  created  in  1933 
by  the  Democrats.  You  have  a  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  in  Mount  Vernon 
and  the  Production  Credit  Association  in 
Lawrenceville.  Last  year  this  Production 
Credit  Association  had  816  members  and 
loaned  $1,516,000.  It  doesn't  look  like 
you're  in  need  of  anything. 

This  is  the  headquarters  city  for  the  Tri- 
County  Electric  Cooperative.  This  coopera- 
tive received  loans  from  the  Federal  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  totaling  $2,- 
155,000,  to  build  1,583  miles  of  line  to 
serve  5,524  rural  customers.  And  you  know, 
the  Republicans  would  like  to  stop  that  rural 
electrification  thing.  They  tried  their  best 
to  raise  the  rates  on  rural  electrification 
something  over  50  percent.  If  you  hadn't 
had  a  Democratic   President  and   enough 


Democrats  with  fighting  spirit  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  they  would  have 
succeeded  in  doing  that  very  thing. 

The  Republican  leaders  under  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover  didn't  worry  about 
giving  Federal  credit  and  electric  lights  to 
the  farmers.  Well,  you  got  them  because  you 
had  a  Democratic  administration  that  was 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

Now,  you  can't  afford  to  stay  at  home  this 
time,  as  you  did  in  1946,  and  let  nature 
take  its  course,  because  if  you  do,  this  gang 
of  special  privilege  fellows  will  get  complete 
control  of  the  Government.  Well,  you  had 
a  sample  of  what  will  happen.  They  tried 
to  take  the  liberties  away  from  labor.  They 
did  their  level  best  to  ruin  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  been  going  up  and  down  this  coun- 
try, trying  to  explain  to  the  people  just  ex- 
actly what  the  fundamental  issues  are  in 
this  campaign.  And  I  think  I  have  made 
some  impression  because  people  come  out. 
They're  interested.  Look  here  at  this  early- 
morning  crowd  here  in  this  great  farm  com- 
munity at  Mount  Vernon.  Look  at  it! 
That's  been  the  case  all  over  the  United 
States. 

I  began  over  in  Rock  Island,  III.,  as  your 
new  Senator  can  tell  you.  We  had  a  tre- 
mendous crowd  there  at  Rock  Island.  And 
they  kept  growing  and  growing  and  grow- 
ing. We've  had  crowds  as  large  as  100,000. 
We  had  the  biggest  turnout  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
yesterday  that  they  have  ever  had  in  that 
town — and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  ruled  by  a  bunch 
of  economic  royalists  who  made  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  oil.  But  they  came  out  to  hear 
what  I  say. 

I  hope  that  on  election  day  every  single 
one  of  you  will  get  up  early  and  go  and 
exercise  that  franchise,  which  is  the  best 
thing  that  you  have  in  this  country,  because 
that  makes  you  the  Government. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]     West    Frankfort,    Illinois     (8:55 
a.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor: 

I  heard  of  this  memorial  as  we  were  go- 
ing through,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  proper 
for  me  to  stop  and  place  a  wreath  on  this 
monument  to  the  men  who  served  to  save 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
put  freedom  into  the  world. 

This  is  a  great  community,  and  you  have 
made  a  very  great  contribution  not  only  the 
war  effort  but  to  the  industrial  setup  in  this 
country. 

I  was  told,  as  I  passed,  that  you  have  the 
biggest  coal  mine  in  the  world — ^that  it 
turns  out  1,000  tons  an  hour.  That's  really 
some  mine! 

I  have  known  something  about  the  dis- 
asters you  have  had  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  have  tried  my  best  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  hope  that  we  can,  from  now  on,  work 
for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  and  not  for  just  a  favored  few. 

I  place  this  wreath  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  those  who 
died  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

[3.]     Herrin,  Illinois  (9:28  a.m.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  most  sincerely  for 
this  cordial  welcome.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  being  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. I've  been  in  several  Illinois  towns  this 
morning,  and  it  looked  in  every  city  and 
every  town  as  if  everybody  from  the  sur- 
rounding community  wanted  to  be  there  and 
see  the  President;  and  I'm  glad  of  that  be- 
cause the  President  has  a  message  for  you. 

The  President  is  trying  to  impress  on  you 
that  this  campaign  is  in  the  nature  of  a 


crusade.  This  is  the  people  against  the 
special  interests. 

Now,  you're  interested  in  mining  and 
agriculture  here  in  this  community.  There 
are  people  who  work  for  wages  here,  there 
are  people  who  work  the  soil  to  produce 
things  to  eat  and  things  to  wear.  Those  two 
balance  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
along  with  the  merchants  and  the  white- 
collar  people — and  every  single  segment  of 
that  population  ought  to  have  its  fair  share 
of  the  national  income. 

I've  been  fighting  for  that  ever  since  I  went 
to  the  Senate  in  1935.  I've  been  fighting  on 
a  Democratic  platform  just  for  that. 

When  the  Democrats  took  over  in  1933 — 
in  March,  when  President  Roosevelt  was 
sworn  in  as  the  Democratic  President  of  the 
United  States — he  and  that  administration 
immediately  went  to  work  to  balance  that 
income.  He  had  a  farm  program;  he  had 
a  labor  program;  he  had  a  program  that  pro- 
tected the  white-collar  man  and  the  mer- 
chant. Now,  I'm  trying  to  prolong  that  pro- 
gram into  the  future.  I'm  trying  to  save 
that  program,  because  a  lot  of  you  stayed 
at  home  in  1946  and  you  elected  that  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress.  And  you  were  to 
blame  for  it  because  you  didn't  go  vote. 
One-third  of  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
elected  that  Congress.  Two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home  because  you  were  not  inter- 
ested in  government.  You  are  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  you  stay  at  home  and  do 
not  vote  you  are  shirking  your  duty  and  you 
got  just  what  you  deserve  when  you  got 
something  like  that  8oth  Congress. 

Now,  you  mustn't  do  that  this  time.  It's 
too  serious. 

I  stood  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  there  were  a  lot  of  good  Democrats 
in  that  Congress  who  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me  to  save  these  great  for- 
ward-looking measures  which  had  been  put 
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on  the  books  by  the  Democrats.  The  first 
thing  the  Republicans  did,  just  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  settled  in  that  Congress,  was 
to  pass  the  Taft-Hardey  Act,  which  was  in- 
tended to  take  some  of  the  rights  away  from 
labor  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  the 
Wagner  Act. 

The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  pull  the 
road  from  under  the  farmer,  and  if  some  of 
us  hadn't  stood  there  and  fought  and  gone 
over  this  country  and  told  the  people  what 
was  happening,  they  would  have  abso- 
lutely ruined  the  farm  program  and  turned 
the  farmer  back  over  to  the  speculators. 

That's  not  good  for  the  country.  That's 
not  good  for  the  world.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  farm  program  and  our  labor  program 
we  never  in  the  world  could  have  won  this 
war.  We  united  the  country  to  win  this 
war. 

Now,  I'm  trying  to  unite  the  country  to 
win  the  peace — and  I  want  you  to  go  along 
and  help  me. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  you 
understand  the  issues  in  this  campaign.  It's 
just  special  interests  against  the  people,  and 
the  Democrats  stand  for  the  people  and  the 
Republicans  stand  for  special  interests;  and 
that's  just  the  shortest,  quickest  definition  I 
can  give  you  of  what  this  campaign  is. 


[4.]  Carbondale,  Illinois  (Address  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Illinois,  10:15  ^'^^*i 
see  Item  219) 

[5.]  Marion,  Illinois  (Veterans  Hospital, 
II  a.m.) 

Mr,  Manager,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  patients  of  this  great  hospital: 

I  was  told  that,  by  detouring  a  short  dis- 
tance, I  could  have  a  chance  to  come  here  and 
let  you  look  at  me,  and  I  could  get  a  chance 
to  look  at  you. 


I  have  always  been  interested  in  proper 
care  for  the  men  who  served  their  country  in 
two  great  world  wars,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  pleasant  surroundings  of  this  beautiful 
hospital  here. 

I  was  just  telling  Paul  Douglas  that  when 
my  time  is  up,  I  expect  to  spend  the  balance 
of  my  life  in  one  of  these  veterans  hospitals, 
because  I  am  entided  to  go  to  any  one  I  want, 
the  care  is  always  so  good. 

I  hope  every  one  of  you  is  well  treated.  I 
hope  every  one  of  you  has  plenty  to  eat.  I 
can  see  that  you  have  beautiful  nurses,  and 
that's  all  a  man  wants  when  he  is  in  a  vet- 
erans hospital. 

I  am  very  happy  that  I  got  an  opportunity 
to  stop  by  here,  and  to  assure  you  that  your 
Government  never  forgets  you — it  makes  no 
difference  who  is  President  of  the  United 
States. 


[6.]     Marion,  Illinois  (11:12  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Marion  and  surrounding  country: 

It  certainly  looks  like  half  of  southern 
Illinois  is  here — the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I 
appreciate  very  highly  this  privilege  of  get- 
ting a  chance  to  stop  and  just  say  "Howdy" 
to  you. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  go  into  the  issues 
with  which  we  are  faced  in  this  campaign, 
and  to  discuss  them  with  you  at  some  length. 
But  that  is  not  possible  at  this  time.  These 
issues  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  by  other 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  are 
running  on  the  ticket  with  me  for  election. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  be  sure 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  send  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  this  district  to  Congress,  and 
to  elect  Paul  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  want  to  do  a  real  job, 
you  want  to  elect  Adlai  Stevenson  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois. 

I  want  Kent  Keller  to  come  to  Congress, 
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as  well — but  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  in 
this  district  or  the  next  district. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sorry,  but 
we  are  on  a  tight  schedule  and  will  have  to 
leave,  but  I  do  appreciate  the  chance  to  get 
to  see  all  of  you,  and  to  let  you  see  me  and 
what  I  look  like. 

[7.]     Eldorado,  Illinois  (12:10  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  never  had  a 
more  cordial  welcome  on  the  whole  trip.  I 
appreciate  it  very  much.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  riding  with  your  Mayor,  and  with  your 
Mr.  Powell,  who  has  entertained  me  most 
highly  on  this  trip,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
Illinois  and  this  part  of  the  State — a  great 
Democratic  stronghold,  this  is.  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  to  be  here  in  this  great  Demo- 
cratic stronghold,  and  I  wish  I  had  all  after- 
noon to  discuss  with  you  the  issues  that  are 
before  us  in  this  campaign;  but  the  issues 
are  clearly  drawn. 

It  is  merely  the  people  against  the  special 
interests.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
represented  the  people  in  these  fights  with 
the  special  interests,  and  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  the  special  interest  party. 
And  this  8oth  Congress — I  call  it  the  "do- 
nothing"  8oth  Congress — has  conclusively 
proven  that  they  are  still  for  that  viewpoint 
of  the  public  servant. 

Now,  the  way  you  can  cure  that  is  to  elect 
a  Democratic  Congress,  and  if  you  do  that, 
of  course  you  will  return  me  to  the  White 
House,  and  I  won't  have  any  trouble  with 
the  housing  shortage. 

I  want  to  see  Illinois  come  back  into  the 
fold  and  go  Democratic,  as  it  should.  I  want 
to  see  you  elect  John  Upchurch  here  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  Paul 
Douglas  to  the  United  States  Senate;  and 
then  you  ought  to  elect  Adlai  Stevenson  to  be 
the  Governor  of  Illinois.    You  know,  Mr. 


Stevenson  comes  of  a  line  of  public  servants. 
His  father  was  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  with  Grover  Cleveland,  and  he  has 
rendered  tremendous  public  service  during 
this  emergency  through  which  we  have  just 
passed.  He  is  a  good  administrator,  and  I 
am  sure  you  can't  do  better  than  to  make 
him  Governor  of  Illinois. 

If  you  will  send  Paul  Douglas  and  John 
Upchurch  to  the  Congress,  and  if  Illinois  will 
go  down  the  line  and  give  us  a  Democratic 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  won't  have  any  more  80th  "do- 
nothing"  Congresses. 

Here  are  just  a  few  examples  to  prove  it 
to  you  that  this  Congress  is  a  special  interest 
Congress.  The  first  thing  they  did  when 
they  got  there  was  to  vote  themselves  a  rich 
man's  tax  bill,  which  I  vetoed.  Then  they 
took  it  back  and  modified  it,  and  I  vetoed  it 
again.  Then  they  passed  it  over  my  veto. 
It  is  a  rich  man's  tax  bill,  if  you  analyze  it. 

Then  the  next  thing  they  did  was  to  take 
some  freedom  away  from  labor,  and  to  pass 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  tried  to  emascu- 
late the  Wagner  Act.  Now  labor  got  its 
magna  charta  from  President  Roosevelt 
under  the  Wagner  Act  back  in  1935,  the  act 
that  gives  to  labor  the  right  to  free  collective 
bargaining,  and  guarantees  that  right. 
Well,  this  Taft-Hartley  law  endeavored  to 
take  that  right  away  from  labor. 

And  if  the  laboringmen  stay  at  home,  as 
they  did  in  1946,  I  have  just  received  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  Republicans  intend  to 
do  further  to  labor. 

Then  they  took  on  the  farmer,  and  they 
are  going  right  down  the  line  to  undo  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  to  keep  his  income 
on  an  even  keel,  to  evenly  distribute  the  in- 
come so  that  everybody  will  have  his  fair 
share.  Then,  on  the  price  support  program, 
they  almost  wrecked  it  by  a  joker  which  they 
put  into  the  recharter  of  the  CCC,  which 
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does  not  allow  the  Government  to  furnish 
storage  space  for  the  grain  on  which  they 
make  loans. 

Corn,  right  now,  in  this  vicinity  is  selling 
45  percent  below  the  support  price  just  for 
that  reason,  and  the  speculators  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Republican  change  in  that 
Commodity  Credit  law.  And  it  isn't  fair. 
It  isn't  right. 

I  have  been  going  up  and  down  this  coun- 
try pointing  out  specific  examples  of  what 
happened.  We  wanted  to  build  a  steam- 
plant — a  standby  plant  for  TV  A,  which 
would  be  of  some  benefit  to  you  people  right 
here  and  cost  $4  million.  They  knocked 
that  out.  I  asked  them  to  put  it  in  again  at 
the  special  session,  but  they  never  did  it. 
They  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  for  the 
welfare  and  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
power  trust  lobby  stood  out  here  at  the  rat- 
hole  and  wouldn't  let  them  do  it.  There  are 
bigger  lobbies  in  Congress  this  time — in  that 
8oth  Congress — ^than  ever  before  in  history. 

We  have  been  making  a  crusade  up  and 
down  this  country,  trying  to  convince  the 
people  that  their  interests  are  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  if  you  believe  that,  you  will 
send  me  back  to  the  White  House,  and  you 
will  elect  a  Democratic  Congress  to  take  the 
place  of  this  "do-nothing,"  good-for-nothing 
8oth  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

[8.]     Carmi,  Illinois  (1:05  p.m.) 

I  certainly  appreciate  this  grand  welcome 
in  Carmi.  I  never  saw  so  many  people  in 
one  place  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  here  in  your  city.  We  have  had 
a  very  pleasant  trip  across  the  State  here 
this  morning,  and  we  find  things  in  this 
great  State  just  as  we  found  them  in  every 
other  State,  and  that  is  that  the  people  are 
interested  in  knowing  the  situation.  They 
are  coming  out  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 


about  the  issues  in  this  campaign,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  weigh  those  issues  carefully, 
and  then  I  hope  that  they  will  go  and  do 
what  is  best  for  the  country;  and  I  believe 
they  will. 

You  know,  there  is  just  one  fundamental 
issue  in  this  campaign,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
the  people  against  the  special  interests.  The 
people  are  represented  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  special  interests  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Republican  Party.  And  if  I 
had  the  time,  I  could  stand  here  all  afternoon 
and  tell  you  example  after  example  to  prove 
what  I  am  saying  is  true. 

This  is  a  farming  community,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  that  that  Republican  80th 
Congress  did  when  it  came  into  session  was 
to  begin  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
farmers;  and  they  took  a  crack  at  labor,  and 
they  took  a  crack  at  the  farmer,  and  they 
almost  sabotaged  our  public  power  and 
reclamation  program.  They  are  interested 
in  the  people  at  the  top,  they  don't  care 
whether  the  litde  man  has  a  house  to  live  in, 
they  don't  care  whether  the  farmer  gets  a 
fair  price  for  his  crops,  they  don't  care  if 
labor  has  a  bill  of  rights. 

But  those  things  are  fundamental  Demo- 
cratic principles.  We  inaugurated  a  farm 
program  in  1933,  when  we  elected  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  farm  program  has  worked 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 

The  farmer's  income  in  1932,  the  year  be- 
fore the  Democrats  took  office,  was  about 
$4^  billion.  Last  year  it  was  more  than  $18 
billion.  The  total  income  in  this  country 
was  $217  billion  for  1947,  and  it  is  fairly 
evenly  distributed.  That  is  the  greatest  in- 
come of  any  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  everybody  has  been  getting  their 
fair  share. 

If  we  could  have  gotten  this  Republican 
Congress  to  go  along  with  us  on  lowering 
prices  to  prevent  inflation,  we  would  have 
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made  that  income  sufficient  for  the  welfare 
of  everybody  in  the  country. 

Now,  when  it  came  to  butchering  the  farm 
program,  when  rechartering  the  CCC,  they 
put  a  joker  in  it  so  that  the  CCC  could  not 
furnish  storage  for  grain  on  which  they 
were  to  make  the  parity  loans,  so  that  now 
corn  is  selling  below  parity.  Wheat  has  been 
selling  below  parity,  and  they  want  that  to 
happen  because  they  want  to  turn  the  farmer 
back  to  the  speculators. 

Now,  if  the  farmers  stand  idly  by  this 
time  and  don't  do  their  duty  on  election 
day,  they  will  deserve  to  go  back  to  the  spec- 
ulators, that's  all  I  have  got  to  say  about  it. 

You  know,  this  situation  came  about  be- 
cause of  the  indifference  of  the  people, 
because  everything  was  going  great  with 
them.  In  1946,  when  election  time  came 
around,  two-thirds  of  the  people  stayed  at 
home,  and  the  other  third  elected  the  80th 
Congress.  I  have  said  all  over  the  United 
States  that  I  think  this  is  the  second  worst 
Congress  that  ever  met  in  Washington;  and 
it  had  more  lobbies  than  any  other  Con- 
gress I  ever  heard  anything  about.  Those 
lobbies  accomplished  their  purpose.  There 
was  the  real  estate  lobby,  the  power  lobby, 
and  they  had  the  lobby  that  was  working 
for  the  grain  exchange  up  here  in  Chicago, 
the  speculators  lobby,  I  call  it.  I  know  that 
there  were  a  dozen  others  that  were  there 
for  special  interests,  they  were  not  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people;  and  I 
am  asking  you,  in  order  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation, to  elect  a  Democratic  Congress,  and 
if  you  do  so,  you  are  bound  to  send  me  back 
to  the  White  House.  And  if  you  do  that, 
the  interests  of  the  people  will  be  safe- 
guarded and  the  Government  will  be  run 
for  the  whole  people  and  not  for  just  a  few  of 
them. 

Now  you  have  a  wonderful  man  here 
running  for  the  Senate  in  this  great  State 
of  Illinois — Paul  Douglas.    I  hope  you  will 


send  him  to  the  Senate.  He  is  a  forward- 
looking  citizen.  He  doesn't  want  to  turn 
the  clock  back. 

You  have  got  the  same  situation  here  with 
Congressman  John  Upchurch — send  him  to 
the  House.  Send  Paul  Douglas  to  the 
Senate,  and  go  the  whole  way  while  you  are 
doing  it,  and  elect  Adlai  Stevenson  to  be 
Governor  of  this  State  of  Illinois,  and  you 
will  be  on  the  safe  side  of  progress,  instead 
of  in  the  hands  of  people  who  want  to  turn 
the  clock  back. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  spend  the 
time  going  into  the  issues  of  this  campaign 
in  detail,  and  outline  it  to  you,  I  think  I 
could  convince  you  that  I  am  telling  you 
what  is  right. 

I  am  making  a  crusade  across  this  coun- 
try, trying  to  convince  the  people  that  their 
own  interests  are  at  stake  when  they  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  fall,  that  it  will 
be  a  vote  for  themselves,  you  won't  neces- 
sarily have  voted  for  any  individual  or  voted 
for  me  for  President. 

Get  up  early  on  election  day  and  go  down 
to  the  polls  and  get  that  ticket  and  make  no 
mistake — just  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight,  and  then  you  will  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

[9.]  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana  (Rear  plat- 
form, 2  p.m.) 

I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  we  got  held 
up  in  Illinois  and  lost  a  couple  of  hours, 
but  I  couldn't  help  that.  But  I'm  most  happy 
to  see  all  these  smiling  faces  here  in  this 
great  city,  which  I  understand  is  the  home- 
town of  the  Chairman  here. 

I  want  to  see  you  send  Mr.  Denton  to  the 
Congress  because  we  must  be  sure  that  we 
have  men  in  the  coming  Congress  that  are 
not  looking  backward,  but  looking  forward. 

I  understand  that  you're  an  agricultural 
community  here.    Therefore,  your  vital  in- 
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terest  is  at  stake  in  this  campaign,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  first  thing  the  Re- 
publicans tried  to  do  when  they  got  to  Wash- 
ington— there  were  three  first  things  they 
tried  to  do:  they  tried  to  sabotage  labor, 
they  tried  to  sabotage  the  farmer,  and  they 
tried  to  do  away  with  all  our  public  recla- 
mation and  power  projects.  You're  inter- 
ested in  that  because  I  tried  to  get  a  steam- 
plant  down  here  by  TV  A,  for  a  standby  plant 
to  make  that  a  complete  integrated  entity 
down  there,  and  they  kept  that  out  of  both 
appropriation  bills.  In  fact,  they  knocked 
it  out  of  one  and  kept  it  out  of  the  other. 

Now,  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do,  in  your 
own  interest,  is  to  go  to  the  polls  early  on 
election  day  and  vote  for  yourselves,  and 
when  you  vote  for  yourselves  you  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight  because  the 
Democrats  are  for  the  people.  The  Repub- 
licans are  for  special  privilege. 

I'm  extremely  sorry  that  we're  so  late  so 
I  couldn't  stand  here  and  talk  to  you  quite 
a  while,  but  we  must  try  to  make  up  this 
schedule  for  I  have  an  air  broadcast  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  which  covers  the  whole  country, 
and  that  won't  wait.  In  these  broadcast  days 
even  the  President  can't  do  as  he  pleases. 

[10.]  EvANsviLLE,  Indiana  (Courthouse,  3 
p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr,  Chairman: 

I  certainly  am  most  happy  to  be  in  Evans- 
ville  today.  Judging  from  the  crowd  before 
me  I  would  say  that  Evansville  is  pretty 
prosperous  these  days.  The  truth  is  that 
Evansville  and  the  whole  country  are  pros- 
perous right  now,  and  are  more  prosperous 
right  now  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
I  think  the  people  of  Evansville  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  want  to  keep  that  prosperity 


by  keeping  a  Democratic  Government  in 
Washington. 

That's  the  main  issue  of  this  political 
campaign:  whether  we  are  going  to  stay 
prosperous  with  the  Democratic  Party  or  fall 
back  on  the  boom  and  bust  policies  of  the 
Republican. 

There  are  many  fine  Republicans  in  this 
country,  many  Republicans  who  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  because  they  know  the 
leaders  of  their  own  party  haven't  learned 
anything  since  the  days  of  Warren  G. 
Harding. 

Look  at  the  record  of  the  8oth  Congress. 
For  2  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Congress  to  do  something  for  the  people. 
But  the  Republican  leaders  were  too  busy 
protecting  the  interests  of  big  business  and 
the  bankers.  They  didn't  have  time  to  do 
anything  for  the  people,  but  they  did  plenty 
to  the  people. 

Look  at  the  record  on  labor.  Under  the 
Democratic  administrations  of  the  last  16 
years  the  working  people  of  this  country 
had  made  the  greatest  gains  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But  they  haven't  made  these 
gains  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  them.  We 
have  all  gone  forward  together — farmers 
and  businessmen,  wage  earners  and  factory 
owners.  Most  of  us  are  better  ofl  now  than 
we  ever  have  been  before  in  our  lives. 

Democratic  policy  has  been  based  on  a 
great  principle:  that  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country  have  a  right  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  wealth  they  help  to  produce.  Republi- 
can policy  is  based  on  the  idea  that  working 
people  have  to  be  kept  in  bounds.  That's 
why  they  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — to 
put  handcuffs  on  labor. 

Labor's  right  to  organize  in  unions  freely 
chosen  by  workingmen,  and  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  were  recognized  by  the 
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Wagner  Act,  passed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress.   That  is  the  Bill  o£  Rights  for  labor. 

The  first  thing  that  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  8oth  Congress  tried  to  do  was  to 
tear  up  that  Bill  of  Rights. 

Labor's  standard  of  living  was  protected 
during  the  war  and  the  reconversion  period 
by  a  Democratic  system  of  stabilizing  prices 
and  wages.  With  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican 8oth  Congress  in  1946,  the  working 
people  of  this  country  have  found  out  what 
the  Republican  leaders  had  in  mind  for  them. 
Led  by  Senator  Taft  and  Representative 
Hartley — two  men  who  would  like  to  take 
the  United  States  back  to  the  1890's — the 
Republicans  pushed  through  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law,  which  converted  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  into  an  agency  to  hamstring 
union  labor. 

You  people  of  Evansville  will  decide  on 
election  day  what  kind  of  Government 
you're  going  to  have.  If  you  want  to,  you 
can  turn  the  Government  over  completely 
to  a  crowd  of  Tafts  and  Tabers,  who  single 
out  one  segment  of  the  population  for  pun- 
ishment, to  satisfy  the  big  businessmen  and 
the  bankers.  Or  you  can  give  your  country 
a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  with  a  positive  program  to  help  all 
America  keep  prosperity  and  build  peace 
in  the  world. 

You  can  help  a  lot  if  you  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  this  district.  This 
young  man  who  introduced  me,  Winfield 
Denton,  should  go  to  Congress  from  this 
district.  If  you  want  decent  government  in 
Washington  elect  the  Democratic  ticket. 
And  if  you  elect  a  Democratic  Congressman 
you  are  bound  to  elect  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent— and  I'll  stay  in  the  White  House. 

If  you  want  a  decent  government  in  Wash- 
ington you  can  get  it — by  voting  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  the  2d  of  November, 


All  I  ask  is  that  every  one  of  you  here — 
and  all  your  friends  and  neighbors — look  at 
the  record,  and  vote  not  necessarily  for  me — 
vote  for  yourselves.  Vote  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  Vote  for  the  future  of  this 
great  Nation  by  voting  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight  on  the  2d  of  November. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[11.]     Henderson,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 3:55  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Henderson,  Kentuc\y: 

You  know,  I  had  a  reputation  for  being 
prompt.  I  lost  that  reputation  today,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  it. 

The  people  of  Illinois  got  us  over  to  one 
side  of  the  track,  and  we  lost  2  hours  in 
that  great  State,  but  we  saw  about  half  a 
million  people  while  we  were  doing  it;  but 
I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  keeping  you 
waiting,  because  I  like  to  be  on  time  and  I 
like  for  people  to  be  on  time,  too,  when  they 
deal  with  me.  But  it  can't  be  helped,  and  I 
do  appreciate  it  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  wait  here  in  order  to  listen  to  me 
for  a  few  moments. 

I  have  been  going  up  and  down  this 
country  telling  the  people  what  I  think  are 
the  issues  in  this  campaign,  and  we  have 
learned  the  difference  between  a  Republican 
administration  and  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. We  learned  that  by  hard  experience. 
We  found  out  that  the  Republicans  are  for 
special  privilege,  and  that  the  Democrats 
look  out  for  the  people. 

Under  the  Republicans,  the  farmers  in 
Kentucky  couldn't  sell  their  goods  except  at 
bankrupt  prices.  In  my  part  of  the  country, 
in  Missouri,  we  sold  hogs  for  $3  a  hundred. 
We  sold  corn  for  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  some- 
times burned  it  up  instead  of  using  it  for 
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feed.    We  sold  wheat  for  a  quarter  a  bushel. 

Under  the  administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  under  my  administration 
which  I  have  been  running  for  you  for  the 
last  35/^  years,  you  have  been  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  country's  prosperity.  That  is 
because  the  Democratic  farm  program  is 
based  on  the  great  truth  that  the  farmers 
have  a  right  to  be  sure  of  an  income  for  their 
products  at  good  prices. 

Here  in  Henderson  you  have  organized 
cooperatives  to  make  certain  that  you  get  a 
decent  return  from  the  farms  in  this  area. 
One  of  them  that  has  done  a  lot  of  good 
is  the  Henderson  Union  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative. 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  on  cooperatives  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  Republican 
leaders  in  the  80th  Congress  conducted  a 
one-sided  investigation — the  Republican 
Congress  has  never  conducted  any  kind  but 
a  one-sided  investigation — into  the  coopera- 
tives, and  tried  to  smear  it  as  socialistic. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  encouraged 
the  formation  of  cooperatives.  That  is  just 
one  example.  I  haven't  time  to  go  into 
others,  because  we  are  behind  schedule,  but 
if  you  will  listen  to  my  speech  in  Louisville 
tonight,  I  will  tell  you  about  a  great  many 
more. 

You  people  of  Kentucky,  and  the  people 
of  the  other  States  will  have  a  choice  on 
election  day.  You  can  decide  whether  you 
want  to  keep  the  kind  of  Government  that 
has  brought  prosperity  to  all  of  the  people, 
or  you  can  turn  your  Government  over  to  a 
bunch  of  big  business  Republicans  who  are 
interested  only  in  their  own  profits. 

Now,  if  you  don't  want  that  kind  of 
special  privilege  Government,  elect  Virgil 
Chapman  to  the  Senate,  and  send  Mr.  Whit- 
aker  back  to  the  Congress  from  this  district. 


I  am  trying  to  get  a  Democratic  Congress 
elected  all  over  this  United  States,  and  if  I 
get  that  Democratic  Congress  elected,  I  won't 
have  to  move  out  of  the  White  House,  and 
I  won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing 
shortage. 

All  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  just  take  one 
look  at  the  record,  and  then  go  to  the  polls 
on  November  2d,  and  I  know  that  if  you  use 
your  best  judgment,  you  will  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  straight,  as  you  do  most  of 
the  time  here  in  Kentucky. 

[12.]  OwENSBORO,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 4:50  p.m.) 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  ap- 
preciate this  privilege.  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  here  in  Owensboro.  I  like  that  intro- 
duction of  the  Chairman  when  he  said  "next 
President  of  the  United  States." 

I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  being  late. 
I  have  a  reputation  for  being  prompt.  I'm 
usually  on  the  dot  everywhere  I  go,  and 
when  I  have  an  appointment  in  the  White 
House  the  fellow  never  has  to  wait  for  me. 
But  I  got  in  with  a  bunch  of  hard-working 
Illinois  Democrats  this  morning,  and  they 
ran  me  around,  all  over  southern  Illinois, 
and  lost  2  hours — and  I  couldn't  help  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  Kentucky,  the 
most  spirited  State  in  the  Union — except 
my  home  State  of  Missouri. 

This  year  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Kentucky 
is  so  prosperous.  In  fact,  the  whole  coun- 
try seems  better  off  than  it  ever  has  been 
before — and  I  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  And 
you  know,  the  best  way  to  keep  it  that  way  is 
to  be  sure,  be  sure,  that  you  dislocate  the 
Members  of  that  8oth  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  Congress.  Send  Virgil  Chapman 
to  the  Senate  and  John  Whitaker  to  the 
House.    That  will  help  matters  to  a  great 
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extent,  because  if  you  elect  a  Democratic 
Congress  you'll  be  bound  to  elect  me  as  the 
next  President. 

Judging  from  the  Republican  record — 
when  they  wrecked  our  prosperity  back  in 
'29 — none  of  us  would  be  prosperous  very 
long  if  we  let  these  Republicans  return  to 
power.  There  are  plenty  good,  forward- 
looking  Republicans  in  this  country,  but  the 
present  leaders  of  their  party  do  not  repre- 
sent them.  These  leaders  are  tied,  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  big  businessmen  and  the  Eastern 
bankers,  and  they  are  under  the  control  of 
those  terrible  lobbies  in  Washington.  There 
are  more  lobbies  in  Washington  than  there 
ever  have  been  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  They  went  there  to  work  on  this 
8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress,  and  they 
worked  very  successfully. 

If  you  listen  to  my  speech  tonight  in 
Louisville  I'll  prove  to  you  just  exacdy  what 
has  happened  since  the  Republicans  gained 
control  in  1946,  when  most  of  the  people  in 
the  country  didn't  go  out  and  vote.  You 
know,  only  one-third  of  the  people  voted 
in  1946,  and  two-thirds  stayed  at  home.  And 
look  what  they  got.  They  got  just  what 
they  deserved.   They  got  that  80th  Congress. 

You  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  people  of 
other  States  will  make  your  choice  on  elec- 
tion day  for  the  kind  of  Government  you 
want.  You  can  choose  the  Democratic 
kind — the  kind  Senator  Barkley  and  I  repre- 
sent, and  the  kind  of  Government  that  means 
a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity  for  the  farmers 
and  the  working  people  and  all  our  citi- 
zens— or  you  can  turn  your  Government 
over  to  a  crowd  of  big  business  Republicans 
who  will  let  you  sink  back  into  the  poverty 
and  trouble  you  had  in  1932. 

All  I  ask  is  that  every  one  of  my  Kentucky 
friends  look  at  the  record  and  vote  in  No- 
vember.   Go  out  on  election  day  first  thing 


in  the  morning — right  early,  so  there  won't 
be  too  many  people  in  your  way — and  vote 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  you'll 
leave  the  country  in  safe  hands. 

[13.]  Hawesville,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 5:35  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Hawesville: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here.  You  know,  Frank 
Chelf  has  been  spending  quite  a  lot  of  time 
trying  to  get  a  flood  control  project  for  you 
people  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  sign  a  bill  not 
so  long  ago,  which  I  hope  will  protect  you 
from  these  floods  when  that  project  is  built, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  are  interested 
in  this  campaign,  not  from  any  selfish 
motives  for  Kentucky  alone,  but  for  the 
whole  country.  The  welfare  of  this  country 
is  at  stake  in  this  campaign.  The  line  is 
clearly  drawn,  it  is  special  interest  against  the 
people.  Unless  you  vote  to  keep  the  special 
interests  out  of  Washington,  you  are  going 
to  get  just  what  you  got  out  of  that  bad 
Both  Congress,  which  worked  for  special 
interests  the  whole  time  it  was  in  session. 

I  had  to  veto  more  bills  in  this  one  Con- 
gress than  any  other  President  except  Grover 
Cleveland  had  to  veto.  I  vetoed  more  bills 
since  I  have  been  3  years  in  office,  trying  to 
protect  the  people's  interest,  than  any  other 
President  except  Grover  Cleveland;  and  his 
principal  interest  was  vetoing  special  pension 
bills,  the  bills  that  I  vetoed  were  bills  against 
the  public  interest. 

I  want  you  to  bear  that  in  mind,  now;  and 
if  you  do  bear  that  in  mind,  you  will  send 
Virgil  Chapman  to  the  Senate,  and  you  will 
keep  my  young  friend  Chelf  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  hope  that  you  will  send 
a  whole  Democratic  delegation,  and  I  hope 
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Kentucky  will  roll  up  such  a  vast  majority 
for  the  people  in  this  election  on  November 
ad,  that  special  privilege  won't  stick  its 
head  up  again  for  another  generation. 

Just  before  we  pull  out,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  late  on  purpose,  but  we  got 
held  up  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois  this 
morning,  and  they  drove  me  around  a  lot  of 
counties  I  didn't  know  we  were  going  to, 
and  we  lost  a  couple  of  hours.  I  certainly 
do  appreciate  your  waiting  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  family,  and  all  these  good  Ken- 
tuckians  who  are  running  for  office. 

[14.]  Irvington,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 6:40  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  especially  like  that  second  remark  you 
made. 

I  was  talking  to  the  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky a  while  ago,  and  he  looked  out  the 
window  and  he  said,  "A  lot  of  people  must 
have  postponed  their  milking  tonight."  I'm 
glad  you  did  because  I  wanted  to  see  you, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  train  was  late.  That 
wasn't  my  fault.  I  got  delayed  in  the  great 
State  of  Illinois.  They  sidetracked  me  and 
drove  me  all  over  southern  Illinois  and  I  was 
due  2  hours  before  while  we  were  doing  it, 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  trip;  and  in  every  town 
we  saw  almost  as  many  people  as  we  have 
here.  At  every  stop  there's  always  a  prophecy 
that  there  won't  be  anybody  there,  and  when 
we  get  there  it  looks  as  if  everybody  in  the 
county  got  there. 

I  stopped  here  in  Henderson  when  we 
came  across  the  river  from  Evansville,  and 
I  asked  the  newspaperman  there  how  many 
people  were  there.  **Oh,"  he  said,  "fifty 
thousand."  I  said,  how  did  he  know  it.  He 
said,  well,  there  were  fifty  thousand  people 
in  that  county  and  they  were  all  there! 

I  wish  I  could  spend  enough  time  with 


you  to  discuss  the  issues  that  are  before  the 
country  at  this  time  because  you  are  all  vitally 
interested  in  them.  But  I  can't  do  it  be- 
cause the  train  is  late  and  I  have  got  a  special 
meeting  at  Louisville  tonight  that  is  over  a 
national  radio  hookup — and  you  know, 
people  have  to  be  prompt  with  the  radio 
or  they  will  charge  you  for  the  time  and 
you  won't  get  the  use  of  it,  and  I  know  you 
won't  have  me  do  that,  would  you? 

But  there  are  certain  fundamentals  that 
I  can  mention  incidentally — the  attitude  of 
the  Republicans  toward  the  farm  program, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Democrats 
in  1933.  If  you  remember,  the  farmer  was 
about  as  low  as  he  could  possibly  get,  finan- 
cially, in  1932.  He  was  being  foreclosed. 
He  could  get  nothing  for  his  produce.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  corn  was  as  low  as  15 
cents  a  bushel,  and  wheat  went  to  a  quarter. 
Hogs  were  selling  for  I3  a  hundred,  and 
you  couldn't  sell  a  fat  steer  at  all,  unless 
you  brought  in  the  skin,  and  you  had  to 
almost  give  him  away. 

This  situation  has  been  almost  reversed 
since  1933.  The  farmers  have  been  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  national  income  has 
been  fairly  distributed  between  the  farmers, 
laborers,  and  white-collar  workers,  and  that 
is  what  the  Government  is  for — to  see  that 
everybody  gets  a  fair  deal  in  the  country. 
That's  what  we  started  to  give  the  country, 
and  that's  what  we  did  give  the  country  over 
the  last  16  years. 

Then  along  comes  the  terrible  80th  Con- 
gress, and  they're  trying  to  undo  it.  They 
did  their  level  best  to  undo  those  things. 
They  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  farmer 
and  the  price  support  program.  They  tried 
their  best  to  abolish  labor's  Bill  of  Rights 
by  passing  that  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  they're 
working  on  reclamation  and  irrigation 
projects  and   public  power.     They  would 
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like  to  abolish  TVA.  They've  cut  out  the 
power  transmission  lines  from  these  great 
dams  which  the  Government  has  built  and 
which  belong  to  the  public  and  which  are 
intended  to  furnish  cheap  power  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  are  a  special  interest  Congress, 
and  they  are  representative  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  keep  that  situation  in 
mind,  and  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  send  a 
Democrat,  Senator  Virgil  Chapman,  to  the 
Senate  this  fall,  and  I  want  you  to  send 
Frank  Chelf  back  to  the  House — and  then 
we'll  have  a  start  on  a  Congress  that  will  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  people — and  goodness 
knows  we  don't  want  another  duplicate  of 
the  80th  Congress.  And  if  the  Republicans 
get  control  that's  just  exactly  what  we'll  have 
because  the  leadership  will  be  exactly  the 
same. 

Now,  bear  these  things  in  mind.  And 
just  do  one  thing  for  me:  get  up  early  on 


election  day.  Go  down  to  the  polls,  and 
don't  stutter  or  stop.  Just  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  straight,  and  then  I  can  stay 
in  the  White  House  and  won't  be  troubled 
with  the  housing  shortage,  and  we'll  have  a 
good  Democratic  Congress. 

note:  In  the  course  o£  his  remarks  on  September 
30  the  President  referred  to  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Senator,  Clyde  L.  Choate,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  State  legislature  and  recipient 
of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  Luther  Burpo, 
Mayor  of  West  Frankfort,  John  Murray,  Mayor  of 
Herrin,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  Kent  Keller,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Representative  from  the  26th  District,  Mayor  John  D. 
Upchurch  of  Eldorado,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Representative  from  the  24th  District,  and  Paul 
Powell,  Democratic  State  Committeeman,  all  of 
Illinois;  William  H.  Dress,  Mayor  of  Evansville, 
and  Winfield  K.  Denton,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Representative  from  the  Eighth  District,  both  of 
Indiana;  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio;  Repre- 
sentative John  Taber  of  New  York;  and  Representa- 
tive Virgil  Chapman,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Senator,  Representative  Frank  L.  Chelf,  Representa- 
tive John  A.  Whitaker,  and  Governor  Earle  C. 
Clements,  all  of  Kentucky. 


219    Address  at  the  University  of  Southern  lUinois, 
Carbondale,  Illinois.    September  30,  1948 


Mr,  Mayor,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
Democrats: 

I  feel  that  I  must  talk  to  you  today  with- 
out mincing  words  about  the  danger  of 
reaction  that  confronts  this  country. 

You  are  faced  this  coming  election  day 
with  a  fundamental  decision  that  will  affect 
you  every  year  and  every  day  for  the  rest 
of  your  lives. 

You  are  about  to  choose  not  merely  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties, but  between  two  different  kinds  of 
government. 

Now,  you  have  had  an  ample  demon- 
stration of  what  those  two  kinds  of  govern- 
ment are,  and  I  am  going  to  expound  on 
them  a  litde  bit.    The  Democrats  are  for  the 


people.  The  Republicans  are  for  special  in- 
terests. And  that  is  the  basis  of  this  cam- 
paign. This  Republican  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress  amply  demonstrated  that  they  are 
a  special  interest  Congress,  and  I  want  to 
urge  you  with  everything  I  have  to  send  Paul 
Douglas  to  the  Senate,  and  Kent  Keller  to 
the  House.  If  you  do  that,  this  special  in- 
terest program  of  the  Republican  Party  will 
have  a  terrible  blow. 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  of  propaganda  these 
days  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Parties. 

That  is  a  malicious  untruth,  to  put  it 
mildly. 

When  you  elected  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
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1932,  you  found  out  what  a  difiFerence  there 
is  between  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations. 

The  very  course  of  your  Hves  was  changed. 
The  dark  Republican  days  of  discourage- 
ment and  fear  gave  way  to  new  hope  and 
revived  energy,  as  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration went  to  work  for  the  people.  That's 
the  difiFerence.  The  Democratic  administra- 
tion went  to  work  for  the  people.  Just  as 
soon  as  these  Republicans  got  control  of 
this  Congress,  they  went  to  work  for  the 
special  interests. 

We,  the  Democrats,  have  been  working 
for  all  the  people  for  the  past  16  years. 

You  remember  how  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration aided  the  farmer,  until  now 
farm  income  is  ten  times  what  it  was  in 
1932. 

You  remember  how  we  saved  millions  of 
homeowners  and  farmowners  from  fore- 
closure and  eviction. 

You  remember  how  we  rescued  the  bank- 
ing system,  brought  truth  into  the  sale  of 
securities,  and  established  the  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  law. 

Because  of  these  safeguards,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  bank  failure  in  the  United 
States  in  3  years. 

We  established  social  security.  The  sweat- 
shop and  child  labor  were  abolished.  Re- 
spect for  human  rights  was  written  into  the 
statutes  of  the  American  Government  by  the 
Democratic  Party. 

We  wrote  into  law  for  the  first  time  the 
collective  bargaining  principle  in  labor  re- 
lations, which  protects  the  entire  Nation. 

We  enacted  a  minimum-wage  law  and 
started  a  program  for  slum-clearance  and 
low-rent  housing. 

We  began  the  great  multipurpose  opera- 
tions in  river  valleys,  which  have  brought 
irrigation,  electric  power,  navigation,  and 
flood  control  to  vast  areas  of  the  United 
States. 


Under  the  Democratic  administration,  em- 
ployment has  risen  to  record-breaking 
heights.  And  the  profits  of  business  are 
larger  than  ever  before. 

Despite  the  obstructionists  and  the  isola- 
tionists, we  prepared  our  country  against 
danger  from  abroad.  Under  Democratic 
leadership,  the  people  gained  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  in  war  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny  abroad. 

And  while  we  were  making  the  greatest 
of  all  military  efiforts,  at  the  same  time,  the 
American  people  maintained  their  liberties, 
their  living  standards,  and  their  social  gains. 
We  also  continued  the  fight  to  expand  our 
civil  liberties  by  new  measures  against 
discrimination. 

After  V-J  Day,  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  a  Democratic  administration,  working 
together,  set  out  upon  the  great  tasks  re- 
maining before  us.  We  accomplished  swift 
reconversion.  We  avoided  a  postwar  re- 
cession, and  reached  a  peak  of  more  jobs, 
higher  civilian  production,  and  better  stand- 
ards of  living  than  ever  before. 

There  is  nothing  like  that  in  the  history 
of  the  world  after  a  great  war.  Bear  that  in 
mind.  That  is  an  accomplishment  that  no- 
body can  appreciate.  Not  very  much  has 
been  said  about  that,  but  we  had  no  riots 
and  no  bloodshed.  We  didn't  have  people 
crying  for  jobs.  We  didn't  have  the  farmers 
marching  on  Washington.  We  didn't  have 
returning  soldiers  marching  on  Washington, 
because  we  took  care  of  them  in  educational 
institutions  and  absorbing  them  back  into 
the  economy  of  the  country  without  a 
debacle. 

We  enacted  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
pledging  all  our  resources  and  efiForts  to  the 
maintenance  of  prosperity. 

We  brought  the  United  States  to  a  posi- 
tion of  unquestioned  leadership  in  world 
afiFairs.  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  any- 
thing difiFerent. 
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I  repeat — ^for  16  years  the  Democratic 
administration  has  been  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  people. 

For  14  of  the  16  years,  the  Democratic 
President  was  supported  by  a  Democratic 
Congress.  We  were  able  to  go  steadily  for- 
ward in  fulfilling  our  pledges  to  the  people. 

And  then — and  then! — in  1946,  something 
happened — something  bad  and  dangerous 
to  the  country.  • 

That  was  the  year  of  the  congressional 
elections,  when  most  of  the  people  stayed 
home  and  failed  to  vote. 

Those  who  did  vote  gave  you  a  Republi- 
can Congress — that  notorious  Republican 
8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress.  There  are  a  lot 
of  good  men  in  the  Congress.  There  are 
531  Members  in  the  Congress,  but  when  we 
speak  of  a  Congress,  we  speak  of  its  control 
and  its  leadership.  Its  control  and  its  lead- 
ership are  doing  their  best  to  turn  the  clock 
back.  They  are  trying  to  go  back  to  the 
1920's,  or  even  as  far  back  as  1898,  some 
of  them  would  like  Congress  to.  The  Con- 
gress that  has  done  its  best  to  put  an  end 
to  Democratic  progress  is  the  8oth  Congress. 

This  Congress  proved  quickly  that  the 
Republican  Party  had  learned  nothing  from 
experience.  The  Republican  leadership  set 
out  to  follow  the  same  disastrous  policies 
they  had  followed  under  Harding,  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover. 

The  first  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the 
8oth  Congress  was  the  rich  man's  tax  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Republican  leadership.  It 
was  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  wealth  and 
privilege  at  the  expense  of  the  people  and 
the  financial  stability  of  this  whole  Nation. 
I  vetoed  it.  In  fact,  they  had  to  study  that 
bill  three  times,  because  I  vetoed  it  three 
times.  They  finally  passed  a  modified  ver- 
sion, which  was  not  quite  so  bad,  although 
bad  enough,  as  the  first  one  they  sent  to  me. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  At  every 
point,  that  Republican-dominated  Congress 


has  shown  itself  to  be  the  legislative  puppet 
of  the  most  reactionary  forces  in  American 
life,  the  puppet  of  big  business,  the  puppet 
of  the  special  lobbies — the  real  estate  lobby, 
the  power  lobby,  the  grain  speculators' 
lobby,  and  many  others  I  could  name. 

There  have  been  more  lobbies  in  Congress 
in  the  last  2  years  than  were  altogether  there 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Congress  before 
that  time,  and  they  spent  money  like  water 
to  get  what  they  wanted. 

Some  Republican  newspapers  have  re- 
proached me  for  speaking  this  out  in  public. 
They  would  like  me  to  be  more  polite.  They 
would  like  me  to  conduct  this  campaign  so 
as  not  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings.  They 
think  I  am  being  rude.  All  I  am  doing  is 
telling  you  the  facts  for  your  benefit  and 
welfare. 

There  has  been  growing  in  this  country 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  workers  in  industry.  The 
Democratic  Party  led  the  way  to  give 
workers  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  The 
Wagner  Act  of  1935  was  passed  for  that 
purpose. 

What  did  this  puppet  Congress  do?  They 
passed  the  reactionary  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In- 
stead of  improving  the  Wagner  Act  as  I 
recommended,  they  cut  and  hacked  away  at 
the  workers'  newly-won  rights.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  the  way  backward,  not  for- 
ward.   It's  the  Republican  way. 

Take  another  example.  With  the  great 
growth  of  population  in  this  country  in  re- 
cent years,  we've  begun  to  burst  at  the 
seams  in  our  schools.  That  situation  endan- 
gers the  education  of  your  children.  We 
urgently  need  a  national  program  to  aid 
the  States  in  meeting  the  present  shortage 
of  teachers  and  schools. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  such  a  program. 

But  the  Republican  Party,  as  usual,  can't 
see  the  need  for  this  forward  step.  In  spite 
of  the  pleading  of  parents  and  teachers  and 
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school  administrators  all  over  the  country, 
this  puppet  80th  Qjngress  refused  to  pass  the 
aid  to  education  bill.  As  a  result,  millions 
of  American  children  are  failing  to  get  the 
good  education  that  is  their  birthright  here 
in  the  United  States.  The  Republicans  want 
to  go  backward,  instead  of  forward.  That's 
the  Republican  way. 

The  big  business  Republicans  have  set  an 
economic  trap  for  the  American  consumer. 
They  have  baited  that  trap  with  glib  as- 
surances that  everything  will  be  all  right, 
if  you  just  let  nature  take  its  course,  every- 
thing will  be  taken  care  of.  And  when 
they  say  nature,  they  mean  themselves. 

The  people  have  been  fooled  before  by  that 
bait.  I  hope  we  are  not  nibbling  at  it  again. 
We  nibbled  at  it  under  Harding,  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover.  You  know  what  happened  to 
us  under  that  circumstance. 

At  every  point  the  Republicans  have 
shown  plainly  that  they  are  trying  to  turn 
back  the  clock  to  the  1920's. 

They  don't  want  the  Government  to  do 
anything  about  housing,  about  high  prices, 
about  social  security  and  education  and  con- 
servation. They  don't  want  the  Government 
to  work  constructively  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  and  the  workers  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman. They  are  interested  in  but  one 
thing — the  profits  of  big  business. 

Where  is  the  Republican  Party  getting  the 
millions  of  dollars  it  is  pouring  into  this 
campaign?  From  big  business,  who  know 
that  if  the  Republicans  win,  they  will  get 
their  money  back  many  times  over — until 
the  crash  comes. 

Today  big  business  is  rubbing  its  hands 
in  the  hope  of  having  another  boom-and-bust 
spree  under  a  Republican  administration. 

They  are  in  the  same  greedy  state  of 
mind  that  brought  about  the  crash  of  1929 
and  the  Hoover  depression. 

Then  Wall  Street  had  the  spree,  and  the 


people  had  the  headache  that  lasted  for 
several  years  afterwards. 

Are  we  going  to  let  that  happen  again.? 

No  one  can  look  at  the  record  of  the  past 
2  years  without  realizing  that  the  Republi- 
can 8oth  Congress  has  started  down  the  same 
path  as  the  Republican  administrations  of 
the  1920's. 

They  have  sent  out  their  best  orators  to 
make  high  sounding  speeches  and  to  make 
big  promises.  But  the  road  down  which 
they  are  trying  to  lead  you  is  the  same  road 
that  nearly  led  us  to  ruin  in  1930. 

You  cannot  afford  to  let  these  reactionaries 
have  their  way.  Already,  the  big  business 
Republicans  have  begun  to  nail  the  American 
consumer  to  the  wall  with  the  spikes  of 
greed. 

Are  you  going  to  let  them  get  away  with 
it? 

There  is  one  way  to  stop  them. 

And  that  is  to  get  out  on  election  day 
and  vote.    And  make  every  vote  count. 

This  election  concerns  the  security  of  your 
homes  and  your  lives  and  your  jobs  next 
year,  and  the  year  after,  and  the  year  after 
that. 

Search  your  minds  and  your  hearts.  Is  it 
to  be  another  era  of  fear  under  the  Re- 
publican reactionaries,  or  another  era  of  hope 
under  liberal  Democratic  administrations? 

On  November  2d,  you  can  decide.  You 
can  decide  to  send  me  back  to  the  Presi- 
dency, you  can  elect  such  men  as  Paul  Doug- 
las, and  Kent  Keller — and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  whole  Illinois  delegation  will  be  Demo- 
cratic this  time,  and  you  can  avoid  these 
things.  You  can  avoid  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  elections  which  you  have  ever  faced. 
I  have  been  making  a  crusade  across  this 
continent,  trying  to  wake  the  people  up  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  am  telling 
you  that  I  am  succeeding.    Now  it  is  for 
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you  and  for  all  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  choose. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:15  a.m.  in  the 
auditorium  o£  the  University  of  Southern  IlUnois. 
His  opening  words  "Mr.  Mayor"  referred  to  John 


I.  Wright,  Mayor  of  Carbondale.  Later  he  referred 
to  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Senator,  and  Kent  Keller,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Representative  from  the  26th  District,  both  of 
Illinois. 


220    Address  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
September  30,  1948 


Governor  Clements,  distinguished  guests, 
and  fellow  Democrats  of  Kentucky: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  State  of  my  good  friend  and 
running-mate,  America's  most  beloved  Sen- 
ator, Alben  Barkley. 

Here  in  Kentucky,  Alben  Barkley  needs 
no  indorsement  from  me.  But  I  wonder 
if  even  you  Kentuckians  know  how  much 
he  means  to  the  Democratic  Party,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  world. 

Alben  Barkley  represents  35  years  of  con- 
tinuous, responsible  experience  in  national 
affairs. 

He  knows  as  few  men  do  the  business  of 
our  Government,  the  affairs  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  problems  of  the  world.  He  has  grad- 
uated from  a  great  school  of  statemanship 
with  the  highest  honors.  And  he  earned  his 
degree  the  hard  way.  He  labored  in  the 
grim  years  of  the  Hoover  depression,  and  he 
led  in  the  great  New  Deal  battle  against 
human  misery — under  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

The  respect  which  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  party,  hold  for  Alben  Barkley  was 
earned  by  a  lifetime  of  distinguished  public 
service. 

Alben  Barkley  and  I  are  engaged  in  a 
tough,  hard  fight.  And  we  are  going  to  win 
that  fight,  because  we  are  right. 

In  this  fight  we  are  bringing  out  the  facts 
of  a  shameful  record — a  Republican  record. 


And  the  Republicans  don't  like  it  one  bit. 
They  say  is  isn't  polite.  They  want  us  to 
confine  the  campaign  to  undisputed  general- 
ities, so  the  people  will  lose  their  big  chance 
to  find  out  what  the  real  issues  are. 

This  campaign  of  plain  facts  and  plain 
speaking  is  annoying  the  Republicans — ^but 
it  is  pleasing  the  people. 

And  I  intend  to  keep  waging  this  fight, 
until  the  people  of  this  Nation  know  all 
the  issues  of  this  campaign. 

This  is  not  a  parlor  game  we  are  playing. 
This  election  is  a  very  serious  business.  The 
future  of  the  American  people  is  at  stake. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  forgetful 
people  who  say  there  is  no  real  diiGference 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties. 

They  are  just  as  wrong  as  they  can  be. 

When  you  elected  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
1932,  you  found  out  how  great  the  dif- 
ference is  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans. 

The  very  course  of  your  life  was  changed. 
The  dark  Republican  days  of  discourage- 
ment and  fear  gave  way  to  new  hope  and 
revived  energy,  as  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration went  to  work  for  the  people. 

We  have  been  working  for  the  people — for 
all  the  people — for  the  past  16  years. 

The  question  that  faces  you  now  is 
whether  you  are  going  to  continue  the  kind 
of  government  that  has  done  so  much  for 
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the  people,  or  whether  you  are  going  to  turn 
around  and  start  back  down  the  Republican 
road. 

The  issue  in  this  election,  as  I  have  said 
time  and  again,  is  the  people  against  special 
privilege.  Is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  going  to  be  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  interest  of  a  small 
group  of  privileged  big  businessmen? 

Some  of  you  may  think  I  am  exagger- 
ating when  I  say  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  the  party  of  special  privilege.  Some  of 
you  may  think  I  am  exaggerating,  when  I 
say  I  have  watched  big  business  using  its 
lobbies,  and  spending  its  millions,  in  Wash- 
ington to  turn  the  Congress  away  from  its 
duty  to  serve  the  people. 

You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  it. 
Look  at  the  record. 

Look  at  the  record  on  inflation. 

Right  after  the  end  of  the  war,  big  busi- 
ness in  this  country  set  out  to  destroy  the  laws 
which  were  protecting  the  consumer  against 
exploitation. 

This  drive  was  spearheaded  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
most  powerful  organization  of  big  business 
in  this  country.  The  NAM  boasts  of  a 
membership  of  15,000  industrial  firms,  but 
it  is  dominated  by  the  officers  of  just  a  hand- 
ful of  giant  corporations. 

The  NAM  is  big  business. 

In  1946  the  NAM  set  out  on  a  well- 
planned  and  well-financed  campaign  to  de- 
stroy price  controls. 

The  reason  was  not  that  American  busi- 
ness had  suffered  under  price  control.  Since 
194 1,  business  profits  had  been  higher  than 
ever  before  in  the  Nation's  history:  $10^ 
billion  in  1943,  and  almost  $11  billion  in 
1944,  compared  with  only  $5  billion  in  1939. 

The  reason  the  NAM  set  out  to  destroy 
price  controls  was  that,  in  their  greed,  the 
leaders  of  big  business  wanted  to  make  even 
higher  profits. 


We  know  how  the  NAM  organized  this 
conspiracy  against  the  American  consumer. 
One  of  its  own  officers  was  so  proud  of  the 
work  they  did  that  he  spilled  the  story  in 
an  interview,  which  was  published  after 
price  control  was  killed.  Now  listen  to  this 
very  carefully. 

In  this  interview,  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  of  the  NAM  told  how  his  organi- 
zation spent  $3,000,000  in  1946  to  destroy 
OP  A.  The  NAM  spent  a  million  and  a  half 
on  newspaper  advertising.  They  sent  their 
own  speakers  to  make  a  thousand  talks  be- 
fore women's  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
teachers,  another  one  to  15,000  clergymen, 
another  one  to  35,000  farm  leaders,  and  still 
another  to  40,000  leaders  of  women's  clubs. 
A  special  clip  sheet  with  NAM  propaganda 
went  to  7,500  weekly  newspapers  and  to 
2,500  columnists  and  editorial  writers. 

There  never  was  a  more  vicious  or  a  better 
organized  campaign  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  American  people. 

That  is  what  the  NAM  had  to  say  about 
the  result  of  their  $3  million  propaganda 
campaign.  This  is  what  they  had  to  say: 
Their  own  publicity  director  said  that,  when 
NAM  started  the  campaign  against  OPA,  a 
survey  showed  that  85  percent  of  the  people 
believed  that  OPA  was  absolutely  necessary. 
In  November  1946,  after  the  NAM  cam- 
paign, he  boasted  that  only  26  percent  of  the 
people  believed  that  OPA  was  vital. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  of  their 
propaganda.  You  can  judge  from  that  how 
much  their  advice  is  worth  and  how  much 
their  promises  can  be  believed.  In  a  full- 
page  newspaper  ad  in  the  summer  of  1946, 
NAM  said,  and  I  quote:  "If  OPA  is  perma- 
nendy  discontinued,  the  production  of  goods 
will  mount  rapidly  and,  through  free  com- 
petition, prices  will  adjust  themselves 
quickly  to  levels  that  consumers  are  willing 
to  pay."  Now,  that's  what  NAM  said  in 
an  ad. 
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Well,  prices  adjusted  themselves  all  right. 
They  adjusted  themselves  the  NAM  way — 
the  big  business  way — the  Republican  way — 
they  went  up  and  up  and  up. 

For  instance,  here  in  Louisville  you  paid 
28  cents  for  chuck  roast  in  June  1946. 
In  August  of  this  year  you  were  paying  67 
cents. 

For  hamburger,  you  paid  27  cents  in 
June  1946.  For  hamburger  in  August  1948, 
you  were  paying  56  cents. 

These  prices  certainly  did  adjust  them- 
selves— they  just  doubled. 

Now,  the  policies  of  the  NAM  were  car- 
ried out  by  the  Republican  Party.  We  have 
proof  of  that.  Senator  Wherry  of  Nebraska, 
the  Republican  majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
told  an  NAM  group  in  February  1948,  and 
I  quote  him — this  is  what  he  said: 

"I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  membership 
of  this  association  that  it  was  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  that 
was  responsible  for  ending  OP  A."  I  want 
to  read  that  to  you  again.  Listen  to  this. 
This  is  the  Republican  attitude  in  the  public 
interest:  "I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  mem- 
bership of  this  association  that  it  was  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that  was  responsible  for  ending 
OPA." 

The  Senator  not  only  admitted  that  the 
Republicans  killed  the  OP  A,  he  boasted 
about  it. 

That's  the  plain,  factual  record  on  infla- 
tion. The  forces  of  big  business,  operating 
through  the  Republican  Party,  tore  down  the 
protection  against  high  prices,  which  had 
been  built  up  for  our  people. 

The  people  who  told  you  in  1946  that  your 
Democratic  administration  was  wrong, 
when  we  wanted  to  continue  price  control — 
the  people  who  told  you  that  prices  would 
take  care  of  themselves — ^these  same  people 
are  telling  you  now  that,  if  you  will  turn 


the  Government  of  the  United  States  over  to 
them,  everything  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  don't  think  you're  going  to  be  fooled 
again  by  that  sort  of  tommyrot. 

Since  they  killed  price  control  in  1946,  the 
Republican  Old  Guard  have  given  ample 
proof  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with 
prices  going  higher  and  higher  and  with 
profits  of  big  business  getting  bigger  and 
bigger. 

Time  and  time  again  in  1947  and  1948, 1 
asked  the  Republican  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress  to  concern  itself  with  the  way  our 
people  were  suffering  from  high  prices,  and 
to  do  something  constructive  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living.  Every  time,  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  refused  to  take  effective 
action. 

That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  acting  for  the  benefit 
of  big  business  and  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  people. 

Now,  have  you  benefited  from  high 
prices  ? 

Have  you  found  it  easier  to  make  ends 
meet  now,  than  you  did  2  years  ago?  Well, 
of  course  you  haven't. 

But  there  are  some  who  have  benefited 
by  high  prices. 

Profits,  after  taxes,  of  all  corporations 
were  running  at  the  rate  of  12  billions  a  year 
in  the  spring  of  1946,  before  price  control 
was  ended.  Two  years  later,  in  the  spring 
of  1948,  they  were  running  at  the  rate  of 
$21^  billion — an  increase  of  70  percent 
in  corporation  profits. 

There  are  some  people  whose  incomes  have 
gone  up  faster  than  prices,  even  if  yours 
hasn't.  One  of  America's  largest  corpora- 
tions reports  that  it  paid  its  top  ten  executives 
$865,000  in  1946. 

Do  you  want  further  proof  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  the  instrument  of  special 
privilege? 
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Look  at  the  recbrd  on  housing. 

What  kind  of  housing  do  our  people  need  ? 
We  need  good  low-priced  low-rent  housing. 

For  3  years  there  has  been  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  bring  more  good  hous- 
ing at  lower  prices  and  lower  rents.  For  3 
years  the  real  estate  lobby,  operating  through 
the  Republican  Party,  has  blocked  that  legis- 
lation. As  a  result  the  Government  today 
can  do  nothing  to  help  the  cities  and  towns 
build  low-rent  housing,  nothing  to  help 
cities  and  towns  clear  their  slums,  and 
nothing  to  bring  better  rural  housing. 

That's  the  plain,  factual  record.  That's 
another  reason  why  I  say  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  the  party  of  special  interests, 
and  not  the  party  of  the  people. 

Who  has  benefited  from  this  housing  sit- 
uation ?  Not  the  people  who  have  had  to  pay 
three  or  four  times  the  normal  value  of  a 
house.  Not  the  veterans  who  have  had  to 
mortgage  their  future  to  buy  housing  at 
exorbitant  prices  to  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Only  the  special  interest  group — repre- 
sented by  the  real  estate  lobby — ^has  benefited. 

Would  you  like  still  another  example  of 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  the  Republican 
Party  serves  special  interests  instead  of  the 
people? 

Look  at  the  record  on  social  security. 

The  1944  Republican  platform,  like  the 
Democratic  platform — ^now  the  Republican 
platform  and  the  Democratic  platform  were 
alike — promised  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
our  social  security  system  to  millions  of 
workers  who  are  not  now  protected  by  it. 
Well,  what  happened? 

Have  the  Republicans  extended  social  se- 
curity? They  have  not.  Instead  of  extend- 
ing social  security  to  more  people,  they 
passed  a  law — over  my  veto — actually  tak- 
ing away  social  security  rights  from  nearly 
a  million  people  who  already  had  them. 


That  wasn't  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
That  was  for  the  benefit  of  employers  who 
didn't  want  to  pay  the  social  security  tax. 

That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  the  Re- 
publican Party  works  for  the  benefit  of  spe- 
cial privilege.  That's  why  I  say  we  need  a 
Democratic  victory  in  this  election  because 
the  Democratic  Party  stands  for  the  people. 
The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  the  people! 

Now,  let's  just  take  another  example. 
Look  at  the  record  on  monopoly.  The  plain 
facts  on  monopoly  are  these: 

— Two  hundred  giant  industrial  corpo- 
rations own  nearly  half  of  all  our  industrial 
assets. 

— One  hundred  commercial  banks  con- 
trol one  half  of  all  the  bank  deposits  in  the 
United  States. 

— ^Three  steel  companies  own  59  percent 
of  all  the  ingot  capacity  of  the  United  States. 

— Two  corporations  produce  83  percent 
of  all  the  tin  cans. 

These  facts  shout  a  warning  to  all  of  us. 
They  mean  that  big  business  can  manipu- 
late prices  and  production  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, regardless  of  the  public  good. 
That's  not  healthy  for  this  country — ^it's  the 
biggest  threat  there  is  to  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

My  administration  has  been  doing  what 
it  could  to  break  up  monopolies  through 
the  antitrust  laws.  And  we  asked  the  Re- 
publican 8oth  Congress  to  strengthen  those 
antitrust  laws  to  plug  up  some  of  the  loop- 
holes. 

Studies  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
have  shown  that  big  corporations  have  been 
gobbling  up  small  businesses  faster  than 
ever  during  the  past  few  years.  And  this 
process  cannot  be  stopped  until  the  Congress 
passes  legislation  to  stop  up  these  loopholes. 

Did  the  Republicans  give  us  unity  in  our 
fight  against  monopoly?  Well,  of  course 
not.    That's  not  the  kind  of  unity  they  be- 
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lieve  in. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  Republican  Congress  passed — 
over  my  veto — an  act  which  exempts  one 
whole  segment  of  industry  from  those  laws. 
Under  this  act,  the  railroads  no  longer  have 
to  worry  about  antitrust  laws  when  they  set 
rates.  The  Republican  Congress  fixed  that 
for  them. 

That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  willing  and  eager  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  big  business  and  special  priv- 
ilege. 

That's  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  an  honest  look  at  the  record. 

And  that's  why  I  say  it's  time  for  a 
change — a  change  from  the  Republican 
Congress  we've  been  suffering  under  for  the 
last  2  years. 

Give  us  a  Democratic  Congress  and  we 
will  get  action  against  high  prices.  That 
will  be  a  change. 


Give  us  a  Democratic  Congress  and  we 
will  get  action  for  more  housing  at  lower 
prices.    That  will  be  a  change. 

Give  us  a  Democratic  Congress  and  we 
will  take  action  against  monopoly.  That 
will  be  a  change. 

Give  us  a  Democratic  Congress  and  we 
will  move  forward  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  toward  better  housing,  better  medical 
care,  better  education — all  the  things  that 
mean  a  happier  and  more  secure  life  for  the 
average  American  family. 

That  is  the  sort  of  change  we  Democrats 
propose.  That  is  the  kind  of  change  the 
American  people  need  and  want,  and  you 
can  get  that  change,  if  you'll  do  your  duty 
and  vote  on  election  day. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  at  the  Louisville 
Armory.  In  his  opening  words  he  referred  to 
Governor  Earle  C.  Clements  of  Kentucky.  Later  he 
referred  to  Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry  of  Nebraska. 
The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 


221     Radio  Address  Opening  the  Nationwide  Community 
Chest  Campaigns.    September  30,  1948 

[Delivered  in  Louisville  at  9:55  p.m.] 


Good  evening: 

We  Americans  are  a  busy  people — but  we 
are  never  too  busy  to  be  good  neighbors. 
This  is  especially  important  today. 

Throughout  the  world  we  are  striving  to 
prove  democracy's  worth.  One  way  in 
which  we  can  do  this  is  by  example — by 
showing  how  the  voluntary  action  of  a  free 
people,  united  by  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing, can  safeguard  the  common  welfare. 

The  Community  Chests  of  America  are  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  democratic 
faith  we  profess.  They  both  serve,  and  are 
served  by,  people  from  all  ranks.  Red 
Feather  services  are  available  to  everyone, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  political  belief. 


The  civic-spirited  citizens  who  work  without 
pay  as  leaders  and  trustees  of  the  Red  Feather 
services  are  a  cross-section  of  their  communi- 
ties. Business,  labor,  the  professions,  reli- 
gious and  racial  groups  are  all  included. 
The  Red  Feather  campaign  volunteers,  too, 
come  from  all  walks  of  life. 

On  this  eve  of  another  October — ^the  Red 
Feather  month — more  than  a  million  volun- 
teers are  ready  to  begin  their  annual  labor  of 
love  for  their  fellow  men.  The  funds  they 
must  raise  total  $184  million.  This  great 
sum  will  be  spent  in  1,200  communities  for 
more  than  12,000  Red  Feather  services.  This 
year  another  important  activity  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  these  services.    To  meet 
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the  needs  of  our  expanding  Armed  Forces, 
the  USO  has  been  called  back  to  duty. 
Wholesome  recreation,  entertainment,  and 
the  long  arm  of  hometown  concern  will  be 
provided  for  the  youth  of  our  new  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces  by  the  new  USO. 

All  these  Red  Feather  community  serv- 
ices, including  the  USO,  contribute  to  our 
physical  and  spiritual  health — to  our  family 
security — to  our  children's  opportunity  and 
to  peace  and  friendship  with  all  our  neigh- 
bors.   These  are  the  benefits  we  can  right- 


fully expect  from  a  democratic  way  of  living. 
These  are  the  most  convincing  arguments 
for  democracy  that  one  nation  can  put  before 
another. 

When  the  people  of  a  country  like  ours — 
free  to  act  selfishly  in  their  own  interest — 
choose  to  act  unselfishly  in  the  common 
interest — this  is  democracy  at  its  best. 

In  this  campaign  let  us  live  up  fully  to  the 
Red  Feather  slogan:  "Everybody  gives — and 
everybody  benefits." 


222    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia.     October  i,  1948 


[i.]  Shelbyville,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 8:45  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman  and  citizens  of  Shelby 
County: 

I  imagine  all  the  county  is  here;  it  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  me  this  morning  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  stopping  in  Shelby- 
ville. 

My  grandfather  Truman  ran  off  with 
Mary  Jane  Holmes  and  w^as  married  here  in 
Shelbyville,  and  lived  on  an  adjoining  farm 
out  here  west  of  town.  Then  he  went  to 
Missouri — was  afraid  to  go  back  home.  And 
about  3  or  4  years  after  that,  why  his  father- 
in-law  sent  for  him  to  come  home,  he  wanted 
to  see  the  first  grandchild.  That  setded 
things  and  they  got  together,  and  my  grand- 
father Young  and  grandmother  Young  lived 
right  around  here.  My  grandmother  was 
the  youngest  of  13  children,  and  they  lived 
out  here  on  the  farm  between  here  and 
Louisville.  The  house  sat  half  in  Jefferson 
County  and  half  in  Shelby  County,  and 
when  my  grandmother's  brother — she  was 
raised  by  her  oldest  brother — didn't  want  to 
serve  on  the  jury  in  Jefferson  County,  he 
would  move  over  to  Shelby  County,  and 


when  he  didn't  want  to  serve  in  Shelby 
County,  he  moved  to  Jefferson — he  was  very 
conveniendy  fixed. 

But  I  am  proud  of  my  Kentucky  ancestry, 
naturally.  Kentucky  and  Missouri  are  just 
symbolic  of  the  ancestry  there.  Missouri 
was  settled  by  people  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  mostly,  and  the  central  part  of 
Missouri  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  is 
just  a  cross-section  of  Kentuckians,  so  I  know 
exacdy  what  you  think  about,  and  how  you 
like  things.  If  you  will  come  out  to  Jackson 
County,  I  will  show  you  a  slice  of  Kentucky. 

You  are  interested,  of  course,  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  historic 
campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  because  there  is  just  one  issue  in  this 
campaign,  and  that  issue  is  do  the  people 
rule  the  country  or  do  the  special  interests 
rule  the  country. 

Now,  you  are  a  great  farming  community 
here,  and  the  first  thing  that  this  Republican 
Congress  did,  as  soon  as  it  got  into  session, 
was  to  begin  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  farmer. 

You  see,  the  Democratic  administration, 
in  1933,  took  over  the  country  when  the 
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farmers  were  broke,  when  the  banks  were 
closing  all  over  the  country  so  fast  you  were 
afraid  to  go  into  one  for  fear  it  would  blow 
up  in  your  face  before  you  could  get  out. 
The  laboringman  was  considered  just  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Democratic  administrations  inaugu- 
rated a  policy  which  put  the  farmer  on  his 
feet  in  the  right  place,  and  gave  him  a  fair 
share  of  the  income  of  the  country,  and  they 
did  the  same  for  the  laboringman,  and  did 
the  same  for  small  business.  And  there 
hasn't  been  a  bank  failure  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  3  years,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  inaugurated  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

I  don't  think  these  Republicans  dare  tear 
up  what  the  Democrats  have  done  for  the 
country.  The  farmer's  income  this  year  is 
$18  billion,  compared  with  4^  billion  in 
1932.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  farmers  were  put  off  their  farms  in 
1932,  and  only  800  last  year. 

Now,  if  the  farmers  know  which  side  their 
bread  is  buttered  on,  they  will  send  the 
Democrats  back  to  Congress,  and  they  will 
let  me  live  in  the  White  House  another  4 
years,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the  hous- 
ing shortage. 

You  are  interested  in  farm  products,  par- 
ticularly tobacco.  If  it  weren't  for  the  price 
support  program,  you  tobacco  raisers  would 
be  out  the  window.  That  is  Democratic 
policy,  but  the  Republicans  want  to  tear  that 
up,  and  they  have  indicated  that  they  will 
tear  it  up,  if  they  get  control  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  the  White  House.  They  would 
have  done  it  this  time,  if  I  hadn't  been  sitting 
there  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it.  Now, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  Republican  80th 
Congress  from  being  repeated  in  the  8ist 
Congress,  you  will  elect  Virgil  Chapman  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  you  will  elect  Frank  Chelf  to  the 
Congress;  and  if  you  do  that  all  over  the 


United  States,  we  won't  have  another  "do- 
nothing"  Congress  like  we  have  had  for  the 
last  2  years. 

[2.]  Frankfort,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 9:30  a.m.) 

Mr.   Chairman: 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
stopping  here  in  Frankfort  this  morning 
in  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  I  am  highly  appreciative  of  this  won- 
derful reception  which  you  have  given  me. 

It  shows  that  you  are  interested  in  the  af- 
fairs of  state.  It  shows  that  you  want  to  get 
the  facts  in  this  campaign.  It  shows  that 
you  are  citizens  of  the  greatest  Republic  in 
the  world,  and  that  you  want  to  exercise 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.  And  if  you  exercise  those  priv- 
ileges as  you  should,  our  Republic  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  greatest  that  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  on. 

If  you  do  not  exercise  those  privileges,  the 
first  thing  you  know,  you  will  have  a  clique 
in  control  of  the  Government,  and  it  will  be 
out  of  your  hands.  And  that  is  what  you 
are  faced  with  in  this  campaign. 

If  you  do  your  duty  as  you  should  on  elec- 
tion day,  we  won't  be  troubled  with  a  Con- 
gress like  the  one  we  have  now.  Two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  stayed 
at  home  and  did  not  go  out  and  vote,  and 
that  is  how  we  got  that  80th  "do-nothing" 
Congress,  the  Congress  that  is  the  special 
privilege  Congress.  That  Congress  immedi- 
ately went  to  work  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  labor,  and  from  under  the  farmer, 
and  from  under  the  general  workingman, 
and  the  businessman  who  had  a  small 
business. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  income  of  this  country, 
so  that  everybody  gets  his  fair  share.  We 
believe  that  labor  ought  to  be  well  paid,  we 
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believe  the  farmer  ought  to  get  good  prices, 
and  we  believe  that  small  labor  ought  to  be 
protected  so  he  won't  be  gobbled  up  by  the 
trusts. 

That  is  the  fight  that  we  are  making  in 
this  campaign  now,  and  I  want  you  to  use 
good  judgment  and  send  Virgil  Chapman 
to  the  Senate,  and  send  Tom  Underwood 
from  the  6th  District  to  represent  this  dis- 
trict in  the  Congress.  And  if  we  can  get  a 
Congress  like  that,  the  country  will  be  safe 
from  the  special  privilege  fellows. 

I  want  you  to  study  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign. I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  stand  here 
and  discuss  them  with  you.  I  have  gone 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
if  you  will  study  those  issues,  you  can't  help 
but  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight.  And  if  you 
do  that,  we  will  have  a  Congress  that  is  a 
Congress  of  the  people,  and  not  a  Congress 
of  special  privilege;  and  I  won't  have  to  move 
out  of  the  White  House. 

[3.]  Lexington,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 10:35  a.m.) 

Mr,  Underwood,  next  Congressman  from 
this  district: 

I  appreciate  that  introduction  very  much. 

I  am  certainly  happy  to  be  here  in  Lexing- 
ton, in  the  heart  of  the  blue  grass  country. 
You  know,  every  Kentuckian  that  used  to 
come  to  Missouri — and  they  are  pretty  near 
the  same  way  yet — would  always  say  they 
had  come  from  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky 
near  Lexington,  and  that  old  Doc  Dudley 
had  been  the  physician  of  their  grand- 
parents, and  that  set  them  up  just  right 
in  Missouri. 

I  am  sorry  I  can't  stay  very  long  this  time, 
but  you  know  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  race,  and  I  have  to  keep  running. 

You  people  know  a  great  deal  about 
horse  races  in  Lexington,  and  you  know  that 


it  doesn't  matter  which  horse  is  ahead  or 
behind  at  any  given  moment,  it's  the  horse 
that  comes  out  ahead  at  the  finish  that 
counts. 

I  am  trying  to  do  in  politics  what  Citation 
has  done  in  the  horse  races. 

I  propose  at  the  finish  line  on  November 
the  2d  to  come  out  ahead,  because  I  think 
the  people  understand  what  the  issues  are  in 
this  campaign. 

The  stakes  are  high.  In  fact,  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  is  at  stake.  For  the  last 
16  years  our  country  has  enjoyed  increasing 
prosperity.  The  farms  are  prosperous,  busi- 
ness is  doing  well,  and  the  workers  are  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  full  employment. 

You  know,  last  year  this  Nation  had  the 
greatest  income  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  national  income  was  more  than  $217 
billion,  and  there  was  a  fair  distribution  of 
that  income.  The  businessman  got  his  fair 
share,  the  laboringman  got  his  fair  share, 
and  the  farmers  got  their  fair  share. 

That  was  not  a  Republican  policy,  that  was 
a  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1933,  when  the  farmer  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile,  and  the  workingman  was 
out  of  work — 14  or  15  million  idle  people  in 
the  country  in  1932  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
took  over  the  Government. 

Since  that  time,  the  farmer  is  at  the  top 
of  the  heap.  We  have  61  million  employed, 
the  greatest  number  of  employed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  And  if  we  had  inflation 
control,  which  I  have  asked  for  from  the 
Congress  time  and  time  again,  everybody 
would  have  been  extremely  happy. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  you  people  here  want 
to  go  back  to  8-cent  tobacco,  and  3-cent 
hogs,  and  15-cent  corn,  and  25-cent  wheat. 
Well,  that  is  what  you  were  getting  in  1932, 
when  your  farms  were  being  taken  away 
from  you.  You  almost  didn't  have  a  market 
for  your  tobacco  because  you  didn't  have  a 
place  to  raise  it  part  of  the  time  because  the 
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mortgagers  were  taking  away  your  farms. 
There  were  123,000  farmers  taken  off  their 
farms  in  1932.  The  smallest  number  of 
foreclosures  in  the  history  of  the  country 
was  last  year,  less  than  800. 

That's  all  there  is  in  this  campaign — it's 
the  special  interests  against  the  people.  The 
people,  I  am  sure,  understand  that  situation, 
and  if  they  understand  it,  they  are  going  to 
send  Virgil  Chapman  to  the  Senate  from 
Kentucky  this  year,  and  they  are  going  to 
send  Tom  Underwood  to  the  House  from 
this  district  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  complete  Democratic 
delegation  from  Kentucky  this  year.  You 
are  going  to  have  a  man  from  Kentucky  for 
Vice  President  this  year,  one  of  the  greatest 
legislators  that  ever  was  in  the  Congress. 
He  ranks  with  Henry  Clay  and  those  other 
great  men  of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  will  take  the  place  of  Texas  in 
the  Congress,  if  Kentucky  will  just  send  a 
Democratic  delegation  to  the  Congress.  You 
know,  there  was  a  time  when  Texas  con- 
trolled all  the  principal  committees  in  Con- 
gress under  their  chairmanships.  Kentucky 
this  time  will  have  a  Vice  President.  Ken- 
tucky, if  it  has  a  delegation  in  the  Congress, 
will  have  some  of  the  greatest  chairmanships 
there  are  in  the  Congress. 

Don't  fail  to  do  that  now.  Get  up  early 
on  election  day  and  go  out  and  cast  your  vote 
for  the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  you 
can't  make  a  mistake;  and  if  you  do  that,  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage 
and  I  can  stay  in  the  White  House  another 
4  years. 

[4.]  Winchester,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 11:20  a.m.) 

Judge: 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  introduction, 
and  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  promise  that 
some  day,  if  everything  holds  together  and 


I'm  President  for  the  next  4  years — which  I 
think  I  will  be — we'll  come  back  to  Win- 
chester, and  I'm  going  to  let  you  make  that 
30-minute  speech  that  you  had  in  your  sys- 
tem that  morning. 

You  know,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  appreci- 
ate the  cordiality  of  the  welcome  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  great  State  of  Kentucky.  Every 
city  and  town  where  we  stopped  the  people 
have  turned  out  just  like  this — not  quite  so 
many  in  some  places,  but  just  as  cordial  and 
just  as  happy  as  they  possibly  can  be.  And 
that  makes  me  feel  like  I'm  not  wasting  my 
time  when  I  go  up  and  down  the  country 
telling  the  people  what  the  issues  are  in  this 
campaign. 

I've  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  issues 
in  this  campaign  are  just  the  people  against 
the  special  interests.  The  Democrats  repre- 
sent the  people  and  the  Republicans  repre- 
sent the  special  interests.  And  I  have  tried 
to  prove  that  to  every  voter  in  the  Nation 
that  I  have  been  able  to  come  in  contact  with. 
And  I  think  I  have  seen  some  2,500,000  of 
them  on  this  trip — and  that's  a  record,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.    That's  a  record. 

This,  you  know,  is  the  center  of  a  great 
farming  community.  You're  dependent  on 
tobacco  and  agricultural  crops  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  if  you  study  the  issues  care- 
fully you'll  find  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Re- 
publicans got  control  of  Congress  they  im- 
mediately began  to  try  to  cut  the  floor  from 
under  the  agricultural  policy  which  the 
Democrats  inaugurated  in  1933. 

I  wonder,  now,  if  you  would  care  to  go 
back  to  8-cent  tobacco  and  3-cent  hogs  and 
15-cent  corn  and  25-cent  wheat.  That's  what 
you  had  in  1932 — and  that's  what  these  Re- 
publicans are  trying  to  give  you  again. 

The  very  first  thing  they  did  when  they 
got  there  was  to  try  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

You  can't  afford  to  have  that  done.  It's  in 
your  personal  interest  to  go  out  and  vote  for 
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yourselves  on  election  day,  and  when  you  do 
that  you'll  vote  a  straight  Democratic  tick- 
et— and  you'll  send  Tom  Underv^ood  to  the 
Congress,  and  you'll  send  Virgil  Chapman 
to  the  Senate.  And  if  you  do  that  I'm  very 
sure  that  you'll  elect  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  and  he  won't  have  to  move 
out  and  be  troubled  with  the  housing  short- 
age. 

Don't  fail  to  get  to  the  polls  early  now, 
and  vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket. 

[5.]  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 11:50  a.m.) 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  most  cordial 
welcome  here  in  Mt.  Sterling.  You  know, 
that  welcome  seems  to  be  innate  to  Ken- 
tuckians.  Kentuckians  have  been  so  cordial 
to  me,  in  every  city  I  have  been  through, 
that  I  feel  like  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  and  I 
appreciate  it  most  highly,  because  I  am  by 
descent. 

It  is  always  a  privilege  for  me  to  stop  and 
visit  with  you,  and  if  I  had  time,  I  would 
rather  circulate  through  the  crowd  and  talk 
to  you,  and  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say, 
for  that  is  what  I  like  to  do. 

Kentucky,  however,  looks  very  prosperous 
this  year;  in  fact,  the  whole  country  is  doing 
pretty  well.  Under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, don't  forget  that! 

Senator  Barkley  and  I  are  going  to  keep 
Kentucky  and  the  rest  of  the  country  on  the 
high-road  of  prosperity.  And  you  can  help 
Senator  Barkley  and  me  do  that  if  you  will 
send  Joe  Bates  to  Congress,  and  send  Virgil 
Chapman  to  the  Senate.  I  know  you  are 
really  with  me  on  that  request. 

The  key  question  in  this  campaign  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  keep  running 
smoothly  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion or  whether  we  are  going  to  let  the 
country  slide  backward,  I  have  known  a 
lot  of  good  Republicans  in  my  life,  but  the 


Republican  leadership  of  the  80th  Congress 
have  never  listened  to  them,  they  have  been 
doing  what  the  lobbies  said,  not  what 
the  people  said.  This  Congress  has  been 
completely  surrounded  with  lobbies.  More 
lobbies  worked  for  this  8oth  Congress  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
And  they  accomplished  their  purpose.  This 
Congress  did  not  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people,  they  worked  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  lobbyists  and  the  special  interests. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  very  anxious  for  you 
to  make  a  change  there. 

I  told  you  last  night  in  Louisville  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  change,  you  ought  to 
change  that  Congress  and  put  in  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  that  will  work  for  the  people. 
I  am  very  sure  that  is  what  you  are  going 
to  do  before  you  get  through. 

Now  if  you  remember,  back  in  1932,  the 
Democratic  administration  is  the  difference 
between  15-cent  corn  and  $1.47  corn,  the 
difference  between  8  54 -cent  tobacco  and  50- 
cent  tobacco.  I  don't  believe  you  want  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  the  old  days  of  Har- 
ding, Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  and  again  go 
broke  and  have  all  your  farms  foreclosed, 
as  was  done  in  1932.  Last  year  there  were 
fewer  foreclosures  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

You  people  who  get  your  living  from  the 
soil,  in  my  opinion  had  better  go  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  and  vote  in  your  own  special 
interest,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  all  the 
people.  And  if  you  do  that,  you  will  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight,  and  then  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage 
in  1949,  and  I  will  still  stay  in  the  White 
House. 

[6.]  MoREHEAD,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 12:45  p.m.) 

I  appreciate  most  highly  that  introduction. 
There  must  be  something  sweet  about  me, 
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because  there's  a  honeybee  flying  around 
this  microphone.  1*11  say  this  to  you,  that 
Kentucky  has  been  mighty  sweet  to  me  since 
I  came  into  the  State  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  think  I  have  seen  more  Kentuckians  on 
this  one  trip  than  any  other  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country;  and  they  have  been  giv- 
ing me  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  I  high- 
ly appreciate  it. 

This  is  beautiful  country  we  have  been 
coming  through.  It  is  country  that  reminds 
me  of  home.  We  have  a  part  of  Missouri 
that  looks  exacdy  like  Kentucky.  Missouri, 
you  know,  was  setded  by  Kentuckians — all 
four  of  my  grandparents  were  Kentuckians; 
and  I  met  a  football  player  at  Lexington 
awhile  ago,  named  Lee  Truman,  who  is  a 
great  grandson  of  my  grandfather's  brother. 
Now,  you  figure  out  what  that  relation- 
ship is.  But  you  are  not  interested  in  re- 
lationships, you  didn't  come  out  here  to 
listen  to  me  talk  about  that. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  just  a  little  bit 
the  issues  that  are  before  this  country.  The 
one  issue  is  the  people  against  special  privi- 
lege. And  that  issue  was  brought  about 
by  the  election  of  the  8oth  Congress,  the 
Congress  which  I  call  the  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress,  which  since  it  has 
been  controlled  by  Republican  leadership 
the  Democrats  have  had  nothing  to  say  about 
legislation  in  the  last  2  years,  except  to  head 
off  some  very  bad  legislation  that  this  Re- 
publican Congress  wanted  to  put  through, 
and  which  required  two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
ride, and  I  vetoed.  The  Democrats  usually 
sustain  me  on  my  vetoes,  and  I  put  through 
more  vetoes  than  any  President  except 
Grover  Cleveland. 

I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is 
a  crusade  for  the  people  against  special 
privilege,  and  if  you  want  to  make  that  cru- 
sade work  here  in  Kentucky,  you  will  send 
Virgil  Chapman  to  the  Senate,  and  Joe  Bates 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 


then  I  will  have  some  people  to  support  me 
in  the  next  administration — for  I  expect  to  be 
the  next  President — who  will  not  allow  the 
undermining  of  the  program  which  the 
Democrats  set  up  in  1933  for  the  farmer. 

As  you  know,  if  it  weren't  for  the  price 
support  program,  which  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Democrats  in  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  you  would  be  back  probably 
getting  8  cents  a  pound  for  your  tobacco,  3 
cents  a  pound  for  hogs,  and  15  cents  a  bushel 
for  corn,  and  a  quarter  a  bushel  for  wheat. 
That  policy  was  inaugurated  by  the  Demo- 
crats, with  an  objective  in  view:  to  put  the 
farmers  on  a  parity  with  industry,  and  that 
parity  has  been  working. 

We  have  a  price  support  program  that  has 
caused  the  farmer  to  create  a  production  sit- 
uation that  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  We  have  produced  in  the  last  7 
years  food  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  army 
while  it  was  in  the  field,  and  food  to  keep 
the  world  from  starving  to  death.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  this  country's  wonderful 
production,  encouraged  by  Democratic  poli- 
cies, millions  of  people  would  have  starved 
to  death. 

Now  then,  the  Republicans,  as  soon  as  they 
got  the  chance,  tried  to  undermine  that  pro- 
gram. The  Democratic  record  on  the  farm 
price  supports  is  crystal  clear.  We  enacted 
it,  and  we  intend  to  support  it. 

But  what  do  you  think  the  Republicans 
intend  to  do  about  price  supports?  Right 
now,  just  because  elections  are  coming  up  in 
a  month,  they  are  making  a  lot  of  campaign 
promises.  Republicans  don't  talk  that  way 
except  at  election  time. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  a  Republican 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  said  right 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  June  about  price  supports.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  House  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee. This  is  what  he  said,  and  I  am  quoting 
him.    "The  whole  parity  program  is  wrong. 
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The  farmers  are  disgusted  with  this  ridic- 
ulous program." 

He  is  trying  to  tell  the  farmers  that  they 
don't  want  the  prices  they  are  getting  now 
as  compared  with  the  prices  they  got  in 
1932.    I  wonder  if  that  is  so? 

The  Republican  attitude  on  price  supports 
is  just  an  example  of  how  they  feel  toward 
the  farmer,  the  workingman,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, and  the  white-collar  man. 

You  people  can't  afford  to  have  a  party 
in  control  in  Washington  that  threatens 
your  well-being. 

It  is  up  to  you,  whether  you  will  turn  your 
Government  over  to  these  men  in  November. 
If  you  want  a  Government  that  looks  out  for 
you,  and  looks  out  for  peace  and  prosperity, 
you  are  going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
on  election  day;  and  I  think  that  is  what  you 
are  going  to  do. 

This  is  a  crucial  election,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  so  happy  to  see  so  many  young 
people  out  at  every  one  of  these  stops,  because 
they  are  interested  in  their  Government,  they 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
and  they  are  the  coming  generation. 

I  have  said  it  time  and  again,  that  I  think 
we  are  facing  the  greatest  age  in  history, 
and  I  have  said  many  a  time  that  I  wish  I 
were  14  years  old  instead  of  64  years  old,  and 
I  could  see  the  next  generation  and  how  it 
looks,  because  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
one  of  the  finest  ages  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  this  country  is  working  toward  that 
end. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Government 
to  work  for  peace  and  prosperity — peace  in 
the  world  and  prosperity  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  policy  that  I  intend 
to  continue. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  making  this  trip 
across  the  country,  because  I  want  you  people 
to  understand  exactly  what  the  issues  are: 
the  people  against  special  privilege. 

Now,  whatever  you  do,  go  to  the  polls 


early  on  election  day,  and  don't  waste  any 
time.  Just  take  that  ticket  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight  down  the  line, 
and  you  will  be  helping  your  country,  and 
helping  yourselves.  You  will  be  not  only 
voting  for  me,  and  Virgil  Chapman,  and 
Joe  Bates,  but  you  will  be  voting  for  your- 
selves and  your  best  interests;  and  I  believe 
that  is  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[7.]     Olive  Hill,  Kentucky  (Rear  plat- 
form, 1:21  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman: 

You  know,  I  like  that  prophecy  very 
much,  because  I'm  as  sure  as  I  can  be,  after 
this  trip  around  the  country,  that  the  people 
aren't  being  fooled  at  all  by  Republican 
propaganda.  We're  going  to  have  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  a  Democratic  President 
for  the  next  4  years. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  wonderful  welcome  I  have  received  in 
Kentucky.  It's  been  just  like  this  every- 
where I  have  been  for  the  last  2  days.  And 
I  can't  understand  why  you  do  it,  unless 
you're  interested  in  the  things  I  have  to  tell 
you. 

I've  been  trying  to  tell  the  people  what  the 
issues  are.  I  have  been  trying  to  give  them 
a  cross-section  of  why  it's  necessary  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
campaign  like  this. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  why  it  is.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  facts  and  the  truth  about  the  issues 
that  are  before  the  country  at  this  time.  And 
if  you  know  the  facts  and  the  truth  you  can't 
help  but  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight. 

There  is  just  one  issue,  and  that  is  the 
people  against  special  privilege. 

You  know,  the  first  thing  they  did,  when 
the  Republicans  got  control  of  the  8oth  Con- 
gress, was  to  begin  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
labor.    You  see,  when  the  Democrats  took 
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over  the  Government  in  1933  they  passed  a 
Magna  Carta  for  labor,  known  as  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  that  act  gave  labor  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  v^ith  their  em- 
ployers and  gave  them  a  fair  chance  for  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  profits  and  the  wages 
in  industry. 

Well,  the  first  thing  this  8oth  "do-nothing" 
Congress  did  was  to  try  to  tear  up  that  Wag- 
ner Act  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I  like  to 
say  "Taft-Hardey"  because  Mr.  Taft  said,  in 
the  last  election  year  in  Kentucky,  that  how 
that  election  went  would  show  what  would 
happen  in  the  country.  Well,  you  elected  a 
Democratic  Governor  by  the  biggest  major- 
ity that  Kentucky  ever  gave  any  Governor, 
and  I  know  that's  a  barometer  to  what  you're 
going  to  do  this  fall. 

Voice:  What  has  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
done? 

Well,  the  Taft-Hardey  Act  has  done  a 
disservice  to  labor.  I  did  everything  I  pos- 
sibly could  to  keep  it  from  becoming  a  law, 
and  if  you'll  read  my  veto  message  on  it 
you'll  find  exacdy  what  it  will  do  in  the 
future. 

And  not  only  were  they  not  satisfied  with 
doing  what  they  could  to  labor,  but  they 
began  to  undermine  the  farmer.  They  did 
everything  they  possibly  could  to  take  the 
farm  price  support  program  away  from  the 
farmer.  In  1933  the  Democrats  inaugurated 
a  farm  program  which  has  made  the  farmer 
prosperous.  The  Republicans  want  to  do 
away  with  the  parity  price  program.  They 
are  unfair  to  farmers,  they  are  unfair  to  the 
laborer,  and  they  are  unfair  to  Utde  business, 
because  they  want  big  business  to  get  all  the 
profits  and  let  a  littie  of  it  trickle  down  to  the 
common,  everyday  man. 

I  want  you  to  study  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign. I  want  you  to  use  your  own  head  and 
judgment  and  vote  for  your  own  interests — 
vote  for  yourselves.  And  if  you  do  that 
you'll  send  Virgil  Chapman  as  the  Demo- 


cratic Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  you'll 
send  Joe  Bates  back  to  the  Congress — and 
then  I'll  have  somebody  I  can  work  with  in 
the  next  administration  and  I  won't  be 
troubled  with  the  housing  shortage — I'll  still 
be  in  the  White  House. 

[8.]  Ashland,  Kentucky  (Rear  platform, 
3:54  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman: 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  particularly 
liked  the  cracker  in  that  introduction — "the 
next  President  of  the  United  States." 

I'm  certainly  delighted  to  be  in  Ashland, 
and  I  am  also  very  sorry  because  I'm  leaving 
Kentucky.  This  will  be  my  last  stop  in  the 
great  State  of  Kentucky — and  I  had  a  recep- 
tion almost  as  large  as  this  when  I  came 
into  the  State.  And  at  Owensboro  and  at 
Louisville,  at  Lexington,  at  Winchester,  at 
nearly  every  place  we  st9pped,  it  looked  to 
me  as  if  everybody  in  Kentucky  was  there — 
and  I  think  they  are  all  here  this  time. 

You  know,  I'm  going  across  the  country, 
trying  to  explain  to  the  people  that  there  is 
a  great  stake  in  this  campaign.  The  basic 
issue  is  whether  our  Government  is  to  be  an 
instrument  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  or 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  special  privilege. 
Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  Parties  are  just 
alike,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  which  party 
is  in  power.  You  need  only  to  look  at  the 
record  for  the  last  30  years  and  you  can  see 
the  difference. 

Under  Republican  rule  in  the  twenties  the 
rich  were  getting  richer  and  the  poor  were 
getting  poorer.  Under  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  the  past  16  years  all  the 
people — business  and  farmers  and  workers 
alike — have  marched  forward  toward  a 
richer  life. 

You  know,  last  year  we  had  the  greatest 
national  income  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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It  amounted  to  $217  billion.  The  farmer 
got  his  fair  share  of  that  income.  Labor  got 
its  fair  share  of  that  income.  And  business 
got  its  fair  share  of  that  income.  And  that's 
what  happens  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

Let's  look  at  the  Republican  record  on 
labor  for  just  a  moment. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  all  the  issues 
in  this  campaign,  but  it  would  take  me  all 
afternoon,  so  I'm  only  going  to  cite  one 
or  two  instances. 

The  twenties,  under  Republican  rule,  were 
days  of  sweatshops,  when  there  was  no  floor 
under  wages.  In  1934  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration put  through  the  Wagner  Act, 
the  Magna  Carta  of  labor.  Labor  began  to 
get  its  rightful  share  of  the  national  income. 
And  that's  what  the  Democrats  believe  in. 
It  believes  that  every  single  person  should 
have  a  rightful  share  of  the  national  income. 
The  Republicans  want  the  big  fellows  at  the 
top  to  get  the  income  and  let  a  little  trickle 
down  to  the  everyday  fellow. 

Now,  what  did  the  Republicans  do  as  soon 
as  they  got  control  of  this  "do-nothing" 
8oth  Republican  Congress?  They  passed 
the  Taft-Hardey  Act  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  organized  labor.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  Taft-Hardey  Act  is  to  undermine  unions. 
And  if  labor  is  unable  to  secure  decent  wages 
so  as  to  maintain  its  purchasing  power  our 
whole  economy  will  suffer — not  just  labor 
alone.  That's  why  I  vetoed  the  Taft-Hardey 
Act. 

You  see,  when  the  income  is  fairly  dis- 
tributed— when  the  farmers  get  high  prices 
and  can  have  great  production  and  are  as- 
sured that  they  are  going  to  get  fair  prices 
for  that  great  production,  when  labor  gets 
fair  wages,  when  the  merchants  can  sell 
their  merchandise  at  a  fair  profit,  when  the 
white-collar  man  has  a  fair  salary — that 
means  that  everybody  is  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  good  things  of  life.    And  that's  what 


the  Democratic  Party  stands  for. 

The  Republicans  aren't  satisfied  with  all 
the  damage  they  have  done  in  this  80th 
"do-nothing"  Congress.  They  want  to  finish 
tearing  up  the  Wagner  Act.  They  want  to 
finish  putting  the  farmer  back  where  he'll 
get  3  cents  for  his  hogs,  8^  cents  for  his 
tobacco,  15  cents  for  corn,  and  a  quarter  a 
bushel  for  wheat. 

Now,  I'm  going  to  prove  to  you  that  the 
Republicans  are  not  through  with  either 
labor  or  the  farmer. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the  act.  Congress- 
man Hartley,  proposed  only  a  few  days  ago 
to  bring  the  unions  under  the  laws  against 
monopolies.  That's  a  typical  Republican 
Party  act.  They  want  to  put  the  laboring- 
man,  in  his  fight  for  good  wages,  in  the  same 
class  with  the  billion-dollar  corporation. 
They  want  to  do  that  so  they  can  cut  down 
on  the  workingman's  share  of  the  national 
income. 

It  will  be  up  to  you  on  election  day  to 
determine  whether  you  want  that  kind  of 
Government  or  not  for  the  next  4  years.  You 
can  travel  down  the  road  to  another  depres- 
sion and  disaster  with  the  Republican  Party 
or  you  can  keep  this  country  on  the  road  to 
progress  and  prosperity. 

Ours  is  the  richest  country  on  earth.  We 
can  make  sure  that  all  our  people  receive  a 
fair  share  of  what  our  mines  and  mills  and 
farms  produce,  or  we  can  let  a  privileged 
few  take  the  lion's  share  and  let  the  rest 
of  us  have  the  crumbs.  That's  the  choice 
that's  before  you  on  November  2d. 

You  know,  only  a  third  of  you  voted  in 
1946 — two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home — ■ 
and  we  got  that  8oth  "do-nothing"  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  two-thirds  of  you  not 
exercising  the  greatest  privilege  on  earth, 
the  privilege  of  taking  a  part  in  your  Gov- 
ernment— and  when  you  vote  you  are  a  part 
of  the  Government.  When  you  don't  vote 
you  don't  have  any  right  to  kick  about  the 
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kind  o£  government  you  get. 

Now,  get  out  early  in  the  morning  on 
election  day.  All  of  you  get  out  early  on 
election  day  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight,  and  if  you  do  that  you'll  send  Joe 
Bates  back  to  the  House  and  you'll  send 
Virgil  Chapman  to  the  Senate,  and  then 
we'll  have  people  from  Kentucky  with  whom 
I  can  work. 

And  on  top  of  that,  you'll  have  the  greatest 
Vice  President  that  the  country  has  ever 
had  in  Alben  Barkley. 

And  another  thing:  You'll  prevent  me 
from  suffering  from  the  housing  shortage. 
I  won't  have  to  move  out  of  the  White 
House. 

You  know,  I  had  a  grand  time  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  I  said  before,  I  certainly  hate 
to  leave  the  State. 

But  you  know,  all  the  way  across  this  great 
State  more  than  half  the  audiences  have 
been  made  up  of  young  people,  people  who 
seem  to  be  interested  in  the  future.  And 
they  are  interested  in  the  future;  and  this 
campaign  is  a  vital  one.  All  you  young 
people,  when  you  get  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment— as  you  will  in  the  next  generation — 
will  look  back  on  this  campaign  as  one  of 
the  key  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  country.  It's  a  campaign  to  keep  the 
special  interests  from  getting  control  of  the 
Government  and  to  let  you  young  people 
have  something  to  inherit  when  we  get 
through  with  this  generation. 

Thanks  a  lot,  and  it's  certainly  been 
awfully  nice  to  have  been  here. 

[9.]    Huntington,  West  Virginia  (At  the 
railroad  station,  4:35  p.m.) 

Senator  Kilgore: 

I  appreciate  that  introduction  most  highly. 
Senator  Kilgore  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  in  the  Senate  together  through  a  very 
crucial  period.    The  Senator,  in  my  opin- 


ion, is  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  Senate.  And 
I  am  happy  to  hear  that  West  Virginia  is 
going  to  send  another  able  Senator  to  the 
Senate,  Matt  Neely.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  both  of  these  gentlemen;  and  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  if  we  have  Harley  Kilgore 
and  Matt  Neely  in  the  Senate,  things  will  be 
a  litde  bit  different  in  the  next  4  years. 

I  am  delighted — certainly  delighted  to  be 
here  in  Huntington  on  my  first  stop  in  West 
Virginia.  This  is  a  crusade  to  let  the  people 
of  the  country  know  just  exacdy  what  the 
issues  are;  and  the  way  they  are  turning 
out,  I  think  they  are  interested.  I  have  been 
in  a  great  many  States  since  I  left  Washing- 
ton— Iowa,  Colorado,  Utah,  Califorina,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Kentucky;  and  the  turnout  at 
every  place  was  just  like  this  one — not  quite 
so  many  in  some  places,  I  have  to  admit,  but 
everybody  is  interested  in  these  issues,  and 
they  are  coming  out  to  hear  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  say  about  them.  That  is  a  good 
sign  that  the  people  are  ready  to  take  the 
Government  back  into  their  hands,  that's 
what  I  think. 

Huntington  has  a  great  many  vital  in- 
dustries, and  Huntington  made  a  very  great 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Nobody 
knows  that  better  than  Harley  Kilgore  and 
I,  for  we  made  some  visits  here  to  see  what 
you  were  doing  for  the  war  effort. 

Huntington  has  the  advantage  of  a  great 
many  cities.  Huntington  has  a  great  river 
port,  and  when  you  have  a  great  river  port, 
you  can  always  make  those  fellows  behave 
on  freight  rates. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  now  is  high 
prices  and  inflation.  The  farmers  are  get- 
ting good  prices  for  their  products,  the  labor- 
ingmen  are  getting  good  wages,  but  the 
special  interests  were  very  careful  to  see  to 
it  that  we  did  not  get  the  necessary  laws  to 
control  inflation.  So,  those  increased  wages 
and  increased  prices  are  usually  eaten  up  by 
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the  inflationary  prices  for  the  things  you 
have  to  buy. 

I  did  my  best  to  get  things  stopped,  but  I 
had  no  luck  with  this  8oth  "do-nothing" 
Congress.  For  the  last  2  years  I  have  tried 
to  get  this  Republican  8oth  Congress  to  do 
something  about  high  prices,  but  they  re- 
fused to  consider  my  demands  because  the 
Republican  Party  is  not  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  Republican  Party  is  a  special  interest 
party,  and  it  always  has  been.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you,  and  I  certainly  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  housewives,  that  prices  are  going  up,  and 
up,  and  up.  And  these  Republicans  don't 
care  how  high  they  go,  so  long  as  they  can 
get  their  rakeofi  on  them,  these  special  in- 
terest fellows. 

Since  the  second  half  of  1946,  prices  have 
been  going  up  faster  than  the  wages  of  most 
people  in  the  country.  But  the  Republicans 
have  been  trying  to  cut  down  the  living 
standards  of  workers  even  more.  They  have 
been  trying  to  weaken  labor  unions  so  that 
unions  no  longer  can  fight  for  better  wages 
and  working  conditions  for  their  members. 

That  is  why  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Don't  let  any- 
body tell  you  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed  to  protect  union  members  against 
their  own  people.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
passed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployers and  to  weaken  the  unions. 

Senator  Taf t,  one  of  the  authors  of  that  act, 
and  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  says 
so  himself.  He  said,  and  I  quote  Senator 
Taft:  "This  bill  is  not  a  milk-toast  bill.  It 
covers  about  %  of  the  things  pressed  on  us 
very  strenuously  by  the  employers." 

I  vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  get  this 
vicious,  antilabor  legislation  wiped  off  the 
statute  books.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 


During  the  last  16  years  of  Democratic 
administrations,  labor  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  this  country.  After  12  years  of 
Republican  rule,  from  1920  to  1932,  we  had 
over  12  million  unemployed.  Today  we 
have  61  million  people  in  jobs,  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  world  for  any  country. 

In  1932  the  average  hourly  wage  was  47 
cents  in  all  industries,  and  52  cents  in  coal 
mining.  Last  July  it  was  $1.33  in  manu- 
facturing, and  $1.85  in  coal  mining. 

In  1932  only  lYz  million  workers  were 
members  of  unions.  Today  there  are  16 
million  workers  who  are  members  of  labor 
unions. 

Under  Democratic  administrations,  and 
with  Democratic  majorities  in  Congress,  the 
American  worker  has  marched  forward  to- 
wards a  better  and  richer  life.  The  farmer 
has  done  the  same  thing.  They  march  side 
by  side.  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  the 
farmer's  and  the  laborer's  interests  are  not 
exacdy  the  same.  When  the  farms  are  pros- 
perous, industries  are  prosperous.  When 
labor  has  good  jobs,  the  farmers  are  prosper- 
ous. They  go  along  together,  and  that  is 
what  makes  our  country  great,  because  they 
do  march  side  by  side. 

In  the  last  2  years,  since  the  Republi- 
cans took  over  the  Congress,  labor  has  lost 
many  of  its  gains,  and  the  farmers  are  about 
to  lose  their  bill  of  rights,  also. 

You  people  will  determine  on  election  day 
what  kind  of  government  you  will  have  for 
the  next  4  years. 

In  November  1946  two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home,  and  you  got  just  exactly 
what  you  deserved.  You  got  the  80th  "do- 
nothing"  Republican  Congress,  because  you 
stayed  at  home  and  did  not  vote.  The 
Democratic  Party  wants  to  continue  the  for- 
ward march  for  the  whole  country.  We  are 
not  interested  in  any  one  class,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  all  the  people,  and  we  want  to  see 
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all  the  people  have  what  is  fair,  and  what  is 
coming  to  them.  You  are  the  Government. 
You  people  are  the  Government.  When  you 
do  like  you  did  in  1946,  you  are  shirking 
your  duty.  When  only  one-third  of  the 
people  in  the  country  vote,  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong.  You  must  exercise 
that  privilege,  because  when  you  do  exercise 
it,  things  are  right;  and  when  you  don't, 
you  get  this  80th  Republican  "do-nothing" 
Congress. 

The  Republicans  are  not  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people.  They  are  only 
interested  in  special  privilege,  they  are  only 
interested  in  helping  the  rich.  It  is  a  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party  that  the  big  fellows 
ought  to  get  all  the  big  money,  and  let  just 
a  little  of  it  trickle  down  to  the  everyday 
fellow  in  the  street. 

That  is  not  the  Democratic  way.  We  be- 
lieve in  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  letting 
the  good  things  go  up.  If  a  man  has  got 
ability  and  brains  and  energy,  I  am  glad  to 
see  him  get  to  the  top,  and  get  a  big  salary, 
and  have  everything  that  is  coming  to  him; 
but  I  want  the  common  everyday  fellow  to 
have  his  fair  share  of  the  good  things  in 
life.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  Democrat. 
I  have  made  that  fight  in  the  Senate  for  10 
long  years,  and  I  am  making  it  now  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  do  this  for  me.  If  you  believe  in 
what  I  am  trying  to  preach — and  I  am  mak- 
ing a  crusade  across  the  country,  trying  to 
tell  the  people  what  the  situation  is  in  this 
country — go  out  on  election  day,  every  one 
of  you,  go  out  early  and  go  to  the  polls,  and 
so  as  not  to  make  any  mistake,  just  vote  that 
Democratic  ticket  straight;  and  if  you  do 
that,  you  will  have  a  Democratic  bunch  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  and  I  won't  be  troubled 
with  the  housing  shortage,  I  will  still  live  in 
the  White  House  for  another  4  years. 


[10.]     Charleston,   West  Virginia   (Ad- 
dress, 8:30  p.m.,  see  Item  223) 

[11.]     Montgomery,  West  Virginia  (Rear 
platform,  10:43  P-J^O 

I  never  expected  to  see  a  crowd  like  this 
at  this  time  of  night.  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
want.  I  want  one  of  you  expert  photog- 
raphers to  come  up  here  and  take  a  picture 
of  this  crowd,  because  this  picture  ought  to 
go  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  all  over  the  United  States — 
I  say  that  advisedly — ^from  one  end  to  the 
other,  time  after  time.  I  started  just  2  weeks 
ago  today  from  Washington  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary campaign  tour  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  in  a  great  number  of 
States,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the 
reception  in  every  State  has  been  just  like 
West  Virginia's  reception — a  most  cordial 
one. 

At  Huntington  this  afternoon  I  thought 
I  had  seen  everybody  in  West  Virginia,  but 
you  have  more  people  here  tonight  than 
there  were  at  Huntington  this  afternoon. 

I  sincerely  hope — I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
of  you  heard  what  I  had  to  say  at  Charleston 
tonight.  I  explained  just  how  important 
this  election  is  to  the  people.  You  know, 
there's  just  one  real  issue  in  this  campaign, 
but  it  has  several  ramifications.  That  issue 
is  the  people  against  special  interests.  The 
Democratic  Party  has  always  represented 
the  people.  The  Republican  Party  has  al- 
ways represented  special  interests. 

In  this  tour  around  the  country  I  have 
been  very  careful  to  describe  the  differences 
between  the  stands  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  main  issues 
that  have  come  before  the  people.  And 
you'll  always  find  the  Republicans  on  the 
side  of  special  interests.  When  you  under- 
stand just  what  the  Republican  Party  has 
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done  to  labor  and  to  the  housewife  and  to 
the  farmer  and  what  it  intends  to  do,  if  it 
gets  a  chance,  you  can't  do  anything  else  but 
support  the  Democratic  ticket  from  top  to 
bottom. 

You  know,  in  1946  two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home,  and  one-third  of  the  people 
who  were  interested  enough  to  go  out  and 
vote  elected  this  8oth  "do-nothing"  Re- 
publican Congress.  And  that  Congress  set 
out  to  do  three  things:  it  set  out  to  repeal  the 
Wagner  Act  and  take  the  liberties  away  from 
labor  by  passing  the  Taft-Hardey  Act;  and 
I  vetoed  it.  And  I  wish  you  would  read  my 
veto  on  that.  Then  you  would  understand 
just  exacdy  how  I  feel  on  the  subject.  Then 
they  passed  a  law  to  undermine  the  farmers. 
And  when  the  farmers  are  not  prosperous 
and  when  labor  is  not  receiving  good  wages 
we  are  in  what  the  Republicans  like  to  call 
a  depression — 2l  recession  is  a  more  kindly 
word  that  they  use  sometimes.  We  now  are 
facing  a  situation  which,  if  you  do  not  go 
out  and  do  your  duty  on  election  day,  will 
bring  about  a  boom  and  bust  period,  just  like 
you  had  in  the  twenties.  I'm  sure  you  don't 
want  that.  I'm  sure  you  don't  want  that. 
Let  me  urge  you  with  everything  I  have, 
now,  to  vote — not  necessarily  for  me — vote 
for  yourselves.    When  you  vote  for  your- 


selves you're  voting  in  the  public  interest,  and 
when  you  vote  for  yourselves  you'll  vote  for 
me  for  President,  and  you'll  vote  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  you'll 
vote  for  a  Democratic  Congressman  for  this 
district  in  West  Virginia — and  then  may- 
be I  can  do  some  business.  I  can't,  with  an- 
other 8oth  Congress. 

And  when  you  do  that,  that  will  mean 
that  I'll  stay  in  the  White  House  another  4 
years,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  problem. 

Voice:  You  won't  have  to  worry  about  this 
county. 

I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  this  county, 
but  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  vote.  That's 
the  thing  I  want  you  to  do.  If  you  vote. 
West  Virginia  will  have  the  necessary  major- 
ity. Be  sure,  be  sure  that  you  elect  Okey 
Patteson  Governor. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October 
I  the  President  referred  to  Representative  Frank 
L.  Chelf,  Representative  Virgil  Chapman,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Senator,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Representative  Thomas  R.  Underwood,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Winslow  Dudley,  Judge  John  Stevenson, 
Representative  Joe  B.  Bates,  and  Governor  Earle  C. 
Clements,  all  of  Kentucky;  Senator  Harley  M.  Kil- 
gore,  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  Matthew 
M.  Neely,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
Okey  L.  Patteson,  all  of  West  Virginia;  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio;  and  Representative  Fred 
A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 


223    Address  in  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 
October  i,  1948 


Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
distinguished  guests: 

For  the  past  2  vi^eeks  I  have  been  visiting 
the  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  met  thousands  of  people  and  spo- 
ken to  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  think  I 
have  been  seen  by  at  least  2V2  million  peo- 
ple in  this  country. 

I  have  a  vital  message  to  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  tonight  I  w^ant 


to  bring  that  message  to  you. 

The  heart  of  my  message  is  this:  The  na- 
tional election  this  fall  v^^ill  decide  matters 
of  grave  importance  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  It  v^ill  affect 
the  security  of  your  jobs,  your  homes,  and 
your  future. 

You  have  a  choice  between  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party.  Within 
the  memory  of  most  of  us  here,  a  clear  rec- 
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ord  has  been  written  that  shows  how  much 
difiEerence  that  choice  can  make. 

The  Republicans  wrote  part  of  their  rec- 
ord from  1 92 1  to  1933.  They  led  the  coun- 
try to  depression,  poverty,  and  despair. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  what  the  black  days 
of  the  depression  were  like.  Let  us  recall 
a  few,  just  a  few  of  the  bitter  facts. 

In  1932,  after  12  years  of  Republican 
bungling,  more  than  12  million  men  and 
women  were  unemployed. 

In  1932  the  average  worker  in  manufac- 
turing industries  was  making  45  cents  an 
hour — ^if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
job.  In  coal  mining,  the  most  hazardous  of 
all  occupations,  miners  were  making  52 
cents  an  hour — if  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  jobs. 

The  workingmen  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try could  not  do  much  to  help  themselves, 
because  the  strength  of  their  unions  had 
been  broken  by  the  reactionary  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  Republican  administration. 

The  Republican  bubble  burst  in  1929,  and 
when  it  burst: 

— ^There  was  no  minimum  wage  to  cush- 
ion the  blow. 

— There  was  no  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  carry  the  workingman's  family 
along. 

— ^There  was  no  work  relief  program  to 
help  people  through  the  crisis. 

— But  the  party  of  privilege  was  ready  to 
carry  big  business  through  the  crisis.  It 
created  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion for  that  purpose.  The  banks,  the  rail- 
ways, the  insurance  companies — they  got  re- 
lief, but  not  the  American  people. 

— ^For  the  unemployed,  it  was  Hoover- 
villes  and  soup  kitchens.  Veterans  were  en- 
couraged to  go  into  business  for  themselves — 
selling  apples. 

That  is  the  Republican  record.  Most  of 
us  well  remember  it. 

The  Democratic  part  of  the  record  begins 


in  1933,  when  the  Democratic  Party  began 
to  build  prosperity  for  business,  labor,  and 
agriculture. 

We  wrote  into  law  the  right  of  the  work- 
ingmen and  women  to  organize  in  unions  of 
their  own  choice,  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

We  put  a  floor  under  wages. 

We  oudawed  child  labor. 

We  created  a  great  insurance  system  to 
protect  workingmen  and  women  against 
the  hazards  of  unemployment  and  old  age. 

We  wrote  into  law  a  system  of  price 
supports  for  farm  products,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom would  not  drop  from  under  the  farmer's 
income  the  way  it  did  in  the  1920's. 

We  put  a  curb  on  Wall  Street  specula- 
tion, and  stopped  the  money  changers  from 
gambling  with  people's  savings. 

With  these  reforms  and  many  others,  the 
Democratic  Party  brought  the  country  to  the 
greatest  period  of  prosperity  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Things  are  far  different  now  from  what 
they  were  in  1932. 

The  average  farm  income  of  the  farmer 
in  1947  was  $725  per  person,  nearly  ten 
times  as  great.  In  1932  it  was  $74  per  per- 
son. 

The  coal  miner  who  got  52  cents  an  hour 
in  1932,  gets  $1.94  an  hour  in  1948.  He  de- 
serves every  cent  of  it,  too;  and  I'm  glad  to 
see  him  get  it. 

And  business  hasn't  suffered  too  much 
under  the  New  Deal!  Corporations  had  a 
loss  of  $4  billion  in  1932.  But  in  1947  they 
had  a  profit  of  $17  billion,  after  taxes. 

These  same  corporations — these  same  cor- 
porations now  claim  the  Democrats  are  hos- 
tile to  business.  If  I  were  in  their  shoes, 
I  would  want  some  more  of  that  kind  of 
hostility. 

Today,  signs  of  prosperity  are  all  over  the 
country.  I  have  been  all  over  the  country, 
and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about! 

Farm  production  is  greater  than  it  ever 
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was.  Industrial  production  is  greater  than 
it  every  was.  Everybody  who  wants  a  job 
can  get  one. 

That's  the  way  America  is  today.  The 
real  question  facing  us  in  this  election  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

For  all  this  did  not  come  about  by  accident. 
Some  people  would  like  to  make  you  think 
it  did.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
would  like  you  to  believe  that  the  country 
just  drifted  into  the  great  depression,  and 
that  it  just  drifted  out  again  into  prosperity. 
They  would  like  you  to  believe  that  the 
Democratic  New  Deal  had  nothing  to  do 
with  recovery — and  that  the  Republicans  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Hoover  panic. 

That  is  not  true  and  the  people  know  it 
is  not  true. 

The  country  was  driven  into  depression 
by  the  policies  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion and  a  Republican  Congress  that  served 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
business  groups. 

The  country  was  brought  out  of  the  de- 
pression by  the  intelligent  foresight  and 
planning  of  the  Democratic  Party — and 
above  all  by  following  the  fundamental 
belief  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  the  true 
road  to  prosperity  begins  with  looking  after 
the  little  fellow.  The  Republicans  believe 
in  taking  care  of  big  business  first  and  letting 
the  little  fellow  take  care  of  himself. 

The  Republicans  would  like  you  to  forget 
these  fundamental  differences  between  the 
two  parties.  But  during  the  past  2  years  we 
have  been  given  a  sharp  warning  that  these 
differences  still  exist,  and  these  differences 
are  wide  and  deep.  That  has  been  made 
completely  clear  by  the  record  of  this  Repub- 
lican "do-nothing"  8oth  Congress. 

No  matter  what  the  Republicans  do  or 
say,  the  Republicans  cannot  escape  respon- 
sibility for  that  black  record. 


I  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  many 
fine  people  throughout  the  United  States, 
who  from  habit  or  choice  are  members  of  the 
Republican  Party.  To  them  I  say  that  the 
national  leadership  of  their  party  has  failed 
them  miserably. 

I  know,  too,  that  among  the  Republicans 
of  the  80th  Congress  there  were  a  few  liberal 
men  who  joined  the  battle  against  special 
privilege.  You  can  pick  these  men  out  by 
their  votes.  They  voted  with  the  Democrats 
in  the  Congress  more  often  than  they  did 
with  their  own  Republican  leadership. 
When  these  men  went  to  their  party  caucuses 
they  must  have  felt  very  lonesome. 

The  record  of  the  Both  Congress  was  made 
by  the  forces  that  dominate  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  thank  God  that  the  men  who  held  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs  were  of  a  character  which  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  work  together  in  carrying 
out  our  foreign  policy  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

But  on  domestic  issues  it  was  a  different 
matter.  The  Republican  leadership  started 
out  to  follow  the  same  policies  that  nearly 
wrecked  the  country  under  Harding,  Coo- 
lidge,  and  Hoover. 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  failing 
to  cooperate  with  the  Republican  leadership 
in  carrying  out  those  policies.  Now,  I  must 
confess  to  you  that  I  am  going  to  plead  guilty 
to  that  charge.  Of  course,  I  did  not  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  policies  that  I  knew 
would  bring  disaster  on  the  American  people. 

But  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  some 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  those  policies — 
if  that's  what  you  want.  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  achieve  unity  in  a  headlong  dash 
toward  another  depression.  Just  elect  a  Re- 
publican President  to  go  along  with  a  Re- 
publican Congress. 

Just  elect  a  man  who  said — ^and  I  quote: 
"I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  my  party  and 
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of  the  80th  Congress." 

Just  elect  a  man  who  said:  "The  80th 
Congress  deHvered  as  no  other  Congress 
ever  did  for  the  future  of  our  country." 

Apparently  he  will  be  glad  to  help  deliver 
a  lot  more  of  the  same  kind  of  blows  you  got 
from  the  80th  Congress.  But  bigger  blows — 
and  faster  and  more  of  them. 

What  did  this  Republican  Congress  de- 
liver for  the  future  of  the  country? 

For  one  thing,  it  delivered  a  body  blow  at 
labor  in  the  form  of  the  Taft-Hardey  Act. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  to  weaken  organized  labor. 
Its  supporters  want  management  to  have  the 
upper  hand  in  collective  bargaining.  Do  you 
know  why?  They  want  management  to 
have  the  upper  hand  so  that  wages  can  be 
driven  down. 

What  else  did  the  Republican  Congress 
deliver  for  the  future  of  our  country  ? 

It  delivered  a  body  blow  at  nearly  a  mil- 
lion workers  by  taking  away  their  social 
security  rights. 

It  delivered  a  body  blow  at  millions  of 
our  veterans  by  refusing  to  provide  a  decent 
housing  program. 

It  delivered  a  blow  at  every  family  in  the 
Nation  by  failing  to  act  on  high  prices. 

What  else  did  the  Republican  Congress 
deliver  for  the  future  of  our  country?  It 
delivered  a  whole  long  list  of  blows  at  every 
foundation  of  our  present  prosperity  and  at 
our  hopes  for  progress  in  the  future.  I  can't 
cover  them  all  tonight,  but  I  will  tell  you 
about  just  one  more. 

That  is  the  rich  man's  tax  relief  bill. 

The  Republican  Congress  passed  a  tax  bill 
that  reduced  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
by  more  than  $5  billion.  That  Congress 
passed  it  three  times  and  I  vetoed  it  every 
time.  But  on  the  third  try,  they  passed  it 
over  my  veto. 

I  believed  that  the  safety  of  our  national 


finances  required  that  we  make  large  pay- 
ments on  the  public  debt  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. I  still  think  so.  But  the  Republican 
rich  man's  tax  relief  bill  has  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  prospect  of  going  into  the 
red  again. 

I  believed  that  when  the  wartime  taxes 
were  reduced,  the  poor  man  should  be  re- 
lieved first  and  most.  I  still  think  so.  But 
the  Republican  tax  bill  doesn't  work  that 
way. 

I  warned  that  the  tax  reduction  bill  would 
add  to  the  inflationary  pressures  and  make 
prices  go  even  higher.   And  it  did. 

For  most  of  you,  the  tax  bill  hasn't  helped 
a  bit.  If  you  make  |6o  a  week,  your  taxes 
were  reduced  about  $1.50  a  week.  But  since 
May,  when  that  $1.50  began  to  show  up  in 
your  pay  envelope,  prices  have  gone  up  so 
much  that  the  $1.50  is  already  wiped  out. 

The  rich  man  fared  much  better  under  the 
tax  bill.  A  married  couple  with  an  income 
of  1 1 00,000  a  year  got  a  tax  cut  of  $16,725 
a  year — $16,725  a  year!  That's  about  $12,- 
000  more  than  my  net  salary  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  prices  haven't  gone  up  for  them 
any  more  than  they  have  for  you.  So  I 
would  say  that  they  came  out  pretty  well. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  call  this  a  rich 
man's  tax  relief  bill? 

That's  typical  of  the  way  the  Republican 
8oth  Congress  delivered  for  the  future  of  the 
country.  Some  time  later,  I  am  going  to 
elaborate  on  just  exactly  what  they  did  with 
the  budget  this  year.  And  it  fits  in  with 
this  rich  man's  tax  relief  bill.  It's  outra- 
geous what  they  did  to  the  country  on  that. 

That  Congress  delivered  for  the  interests 
that  had  their  lobbyists  swarming  all  over 
the  Capital.  It  delivered  for  special  privilege 
groups  that  put  up  the  big  money  at  election 
time. 

They  are  doing  that  right  now  in  this  elec- 
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tion.  That  same  bunch  of  lobbyists  and 
people  whom  they  represent  are  paying  for 
the  Republican  campaign  right  this  minute. 

Now,  they  passed  a  great  many  bills,  which 
I  vetoed.  There  is  only  one  President  who 
has  a  greater  veto  record  than  I  have,  in  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  President,  and 
that  is  Grover  Cleveland;  and  I  am  proud 
of  that  veto  record,  because  I  was  standing 
there  working  for  the  people,  when  I  was 
signing  those  vetoes. 

But  they  passed  a  great  many — not  a  great 
many,  but  several — among  them  this  tax 
relief  bill  and  the  Taft-Hardey  bill.  They 
passed  those  bills  over  my  veto. 

But  when  a  bill  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
sworn  to  enforce  the  law,  and  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  lived  up  to  that 
oath  which  I  took  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  you  want  these  bad  things  remedied, 
you  had  better  give  me  a  Congress  for  the 
next  4  years  that  is  working  for  the  people 
and  not  for  the  special  interests. 

Now,  if  you  want  unity  and  harmony  and 
sweetness  and  light  in  getting  more  deliver- 
ies of  the  kind  I  have  been  describing,  just 
shut  your  eyes  and  vote  Republican. 


But  if  you  want  something  delivered  for 
labor,  if  you  want  something  delivered  for 
the  farmers,  and  if  you  want  something  de- 
livered for  the  small  businessmen,  and  for 
the  white-collar  worker — ^there  is  just  one 
way  you  can  make  your  vote  count.  Vote 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

Today,  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party 
of  the  American  people.  It  was  the  party  of 
the  people  under  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  It 
was  the  party  of  the  people  under  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Today,  we  of  the  Democratic  Party  express 
the  will  of  the  American  people  to  move 
forward,  under  liberty,  yielding  neither  to 
communism  nor  to  reaction. 

Today,  the  Democratic  Party  stands  be- 
fore the  country  a  living  force  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

Today,  we  are  rallying  our  forces  for  the 
greatest  struggle  in  our  history.  In  that 
struggle,  I  ask  your  support. 

Just  give  us  the  votes  on  election  day,  and 
we  will  do  the  job. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  Charleston.  In  his  open- 
ing words  he  referred  to  Clarence  W.  Meadows, 
Governor  of  West  Virginia.  The  address  was  carried 
on  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast. 


224    Telegram  to  the  President  of  Israel. 
October  2,  1948 


ON  THIS  your  first  New  Year's  Eve  as 
President  of  the  Provisional  Council  of  the 
State  of  Israel  I  send  you  warm  personal 
greetings  and  congratulations.  May  the 
New  Year  bring  peace  to  Israel  and  to  its 
citizens  the  opportunity  to  dedicate  them- 


selves in  tranquillity  to  furthering  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[His  Excellency,  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  President 
of  the  Provisional  Council  of  State,  Tel  Aviv] 
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225    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.     October  6,  1948 


[i.]     Wilmington,  Delaware  (Rear  plat- 
form, 10:45  a.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  certainly  highly  pleased  at  this  won- 
derful reception.  This  reception  reminds 
me  of  those  I  have  been  receiving  all  over 
the  United  States.  It  shows  that  the  people 
are  interested  in  the  issues  in  this  campaign, 
and  they  are  coming  out  to  learn  about  them. 

This  is  my  first  stop  in  Delaware  for  a 
speech.  This  is  a  crusade  I  am  carrying  to 
the  people.  I  have  many  wonderful  friends 
in  this  great  State — former  Senator  Hughes 
served  with  me  in  the  Senate,  and  of  course, 
your  great  man,  Jim  Tunnell,  who  is  fight- 
ing for  the  same  cause  I  am.  It  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  people  of  Delaware  when  you 
stayed  at  home  in  1946  and  let  Jim  Tunnell 
get  beaten.  I  don't  want  you  to  do  that 
any  more.  You  have  got  a  chance  to  undo 
that  this  year. 

This  year,  the  country  has  awakened,  I 
think.  I  have  seen  it  on  my  trips  through 
the  West,  and  I  know  that  on  election  day 
you  are  going  to  send  Allen  Frear  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  Carl  McGuigan  to  the  House.  Last 
year,  I  am  told,  he  was  named  the  man  of 
the  year  in  Delaware.  This  year,  all  Dela- 
ware is  going  to  name  him  the  man  of  1948. 
Carl  McGuigan  is  proud  that  Wilmington  is 
his  hometown,  and  we  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  proud  of  his  great  labor  back- 
ground. This  will  be  mighty  helpful  to  us 
when  we  come  to  write  some  of  the  decent 
Democratic  labor  legislation  in  Washington. 

Mr.  McGuigan  and  Mr.  Allen  Frear  tell 
me  that  some  of  the  people  who  work  here 
in  Wilmington  are  forced  to  find  a  place  to 
live  way  over  in  Pennsylvania.  I  say  that  is 
wrong.    I  say  they  ought  to  do  something 


about  it,  and  I  say  they  can  do  something 
about  it.  You  all  know  about  FHA  and 
low-rent  public  housing,  and  slum  clearance 
and  other  great  housing  programs  enacted 
by  President  Roosevelt's  administration. 
During  the  war  we  were  too  busy  building 
guns  and  tanks  to  build  houses.  When  the 
war  ended,  it  became  clear  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  housing  shortage,  so  I  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  comprehensive  housing 
program  to  take  care  of  that  shortage.  We 
called  it  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill.  It 
would  have  enabled  every  American  family, 
whatever  that  family's  income,  to  have  a 
decent  place  to  live.  The  Republicans  and 
the  powerful  real  estate  lobby  fought  that 
bill  tooth-and-toenail. 

I  proposed  this  great  housing  program  to 
the  8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress.  I  told  that 
Republican  Both  Congress  that  we  needed  20 
million  more  homes  by  i960.  I  explained 
to  them  that  if  we  continue  at  the  present 
rate  of  construction,  we  would  hardly  have 
more  than  half  that  many  by  i960. 

The  House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
act,  so  I  called  the  special  session  of  Congress 
in,  just  to  deal  with  this  housing,  and  high 
prices. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  had  to  stand 
up  before  the  people  and  be  counted.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
stood  up  and  said  they  were  in  favor  of  pro- 
viding low-cost  housing  for  the  people  of 
America.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans who  controlled  the  leaders  in  the 
Congress  stood  up  and  said  they  don't  want 
to  provide  the  people  of  America  with  low- 
cost  housing. 

The  record  stands.  The  Congressional 
Record  will  show  you  just  exacdy  how  the 
two  parties  divided  on  that  proposition. 
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You  remember  back  in  Hoover's  cam- 
paign, the  slogan  was:  "Two  cars  in  every 
garage."  Apparently,  the  Republican  can- 
didate is  running  on  a  slogan  of  two  families 
in  every  garage. 

You  can  break  up  the  housing  shortage, 
if  you  want  to.  You  can  get  lower  prices, 
more  social  security,  health  insurance  for 
your  family,  fair  labor  laws,  and  all  the 
others  you  want  and  you  need.  You  won't 
have  any  trouble  getting  them,  but  you  can 
only  get  them  by  coming  out  and  voting 
on  the  2d  of  November.  You  can  only  do 
that  by  going  to  the  polls  early,  and  making 
no  mistake.  Just  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight  and  elect  every  one  of  your  State 
officers,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  do  that,  I  won't  have  any 
trouble  with  the  housing  shortage  myself, 
I  will  still  have  a  place  to  live. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  this 
morning  that  my  daughter  couldn't  come 
with  me  on  this  trip.  She  had  to  make  an 
engagement  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  before 
this  trip  was  organized,  and  she  had  to  go 
to  St.  Louis;  but  how  would  you  like  to 
meet  Mrs.  Truman? 

[2.]     Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (At  the 
Richard  Allen  Housing  Project,  3:45  p.m.) 

I  am  very  highly  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  shown  me  some  of  the  hous- 
ing conditions  here  in  Philadelphia. 

For  your  information,  I  had  seen  them 
before.  I  have  been  all  over  these  projects 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  your  Presi- 
dent or  the  Democratic  minority  that  you 
haven't  the  funds  to  operate  here. 

The  housing  bill  died  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  passed  the  Senate  tv^dce. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  eventually  we  will  get 
that  housing  bill  through,  so  we  can  promote 


projects  like  this.  They  are  not  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayer.  They  eventually  pay  them- 
selves out. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand 
why  the  real  estate  lobby  insists  on  prevent- 
ing our  doing  just  such  projects  as  this. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]  Camden,  New  Jersey  (City  Hall,  4:25 
p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
fellow  Democrats  of  Camden  and  South 
Jersey: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  today,  and  to  be  welcomed  so  cordially 
by  the  citizens  and  the  officials  of  the  great 
city  of  Camden.  I  have  been  here  in  times 
past.  When  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  National  Defense 
Program,  I  made  several  tours  of  your  ship- 
yards here  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  know 
something  about  the  contribution  that  you 
made  to  win  the  war,  not  only  in  construc- 
tion, but  in  the  young  men  who  went  to  war. 

I  just  talked  to  a  gentleman  now  who 
told  me  that  he  had  six  boys  in  the  service, 
and  three  of  them  are  disabled.  You  can- 
not make  a  greater  sacrifice  than  that,  my 
friends,  for  this  great  country — and  you  can- 
not make  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  this  great 
country,  I  will  say  that  to  you,  too. 

You  are  faced  now  with  one  of  the  most 
important  campaigns  in  the  history  of  this 
great  United  States.  This  is  a  campaign,  the 
issue  of  which  is  the  people  against  the 
special  interests.  That  is  the  issue  in  this 
campaign,  and  if  you  want  to  meet  that 
issue,  you  will  not  fail  to  study  just  exactly 
what  the  Republican  Party  stands  for  and 
what  the  Republican  candidate  is  preach- 
ing. 

The  Republican  candidate  was  nomi- 
nated over  here  across  the  river  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  they  wrote  a  platform  over 
there,  and  that  platform  is  the  most  hypo- 
critical document  that  I  ever  read  in  my  life. 
When  I  read  that  platform,  I  decided  I 
would  go  out  and  tell  the  people  just  how 
many  lies  it  contained;  and  when  I  read 
that  platform  I  decided  I  would  call  them 
back  into  special  session  and  see  whether 
they  meant  it  or  not. 

They  didn't  mean  a  word  of  that  platform, 
as  they  showed  in  the  special  session. 

I  asked  them  for  price  control.  I  asked 
them  for  housing.  I  asked  them  for  several 
things  in  which  you  are  vitally  interested. 
And  then,  you  will  remember,  that  Repub- 
lican Congress  who  claimed  to  have  been  the 
friend  of  the  people,  wrote  that  terrible  Taft- 
Hardey  Act  which  took  the  liberties  away 
from  labor. 

But,  they  were  very  careful  to  write  a 
rich  man's  tax  bill,  which  took  care  of  their 
friends,  all  right. 

Camden  is  vitally  interested  in  housing. 
When  I  first  became  an  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  I  asked  the  Congress  for  a 
housing  bill  which  would  help  meet  the  situ- 
ation with  which  you  are  faced  right  here, 
and  with  which  they  are  faced  over  across 
the  river  in  Philadelphia.  But  did  they  do 
anything  about  it?  They  did  not.  That  last 
session  of  the  8oth  "do-nothing"  Republican 
Congress  passed  a  fake  housing  bill,  and  are 
now  trying  to  make  you  believe  that  they 
passed  a  housing  bill.  That  bill  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it's  written  on,  so  far  as  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  concerned,  the  real  estate 
lobby  has  seen  to  that. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  stand  here  this  after- 


noon and  discuss  with  you  all  the  issues  in 
this  campaign,  but  it  would  take  me  all  night 
to  do  it.  I  am  going  to  discuss  some  of  them 
over  in  Philadelphia  tonight,  and  I  hope  you 
will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  because  it 
is  of  vital  interest  to  you  and  to  the  country. 

Now  then,  in  order  for  you  to  do  your 
duty,  you  must  get  out  early  on  election  day, 
and  you  must  elect  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  —  Archie  Alexander. 
Don't  forget  that  now. 

And  you  must  elect  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  this  district — ^John  Dungess. 
Don't  forget  that. 

If  you  are  patriotic  citizens,  you  will  be 
sure,  on  the  morning  of  November  the  2d 
to  get  up  early,  and  go  to  that  polling  place, 
ask  for  a  straight  Democratic  ticket  and  put 
it  in  the  box,  and  go  home  satisfied  that  you 
have  done  something  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Not  only  will  you  have  done  something 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  you  will  be  voting  for  yourselves.  When 
you  cast  that  ballot,  you  will  be  voting  for 
your  best  interests. 

Study  the  issues  in  this  campaign.  Then 
elect  a  Democratic  Senator  and  a  Democratic 
Congressman — and  I  won't  be  troubled  with 
the  housing  shortage,  I  will  still  stay  in  the 
White  House. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  6  the 
President  referred  to  former  Senators  James  H. 
Hughes  and  James  M.  Tunnell,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Senator  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  Representative  J.  Carl  McGuigan,  all 
of  Delaware;  and  Mayor  George  E.  Brunner  of  Cam- 
den, Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  Archibald  S. 
Alexander,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Represent- 
ative John  Dungess,  all  of  New  Jersey. 
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226    Address  at  Convention  Hall  in 
October  6,  1948 

Senator  Myers,  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Pennsylvania: 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  be  here  tonight  and 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  issues  in  this  campaign.  I  was 
here  one  night  not  long  ago  and  discussed 
some  of  them  with  you  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  some  of  the  real 
issues — and  discuss  them  in  plain  language — 
just  as  I  have  been  doing  all  over  the  country. 

A  national  election  is  a  great  event  in  the 
life  of  a  free  people.  It  gives  them  a  chance 
to  decide  their  own  national  destiny.  In 
making  this  decision,  they  are  entitled  to 
know  where  the  opposing  parties  and  the 
opposing  candidates  stand  on  the  vital  issues. 

They  are  entitled  to  hear  something  more 
than  sweet  lullabies,  which  is  all  they  are 
getting  from  the  Republican  candidates. 

In  this  election,  I  know  very  well  why  the 
Republicans  want  to  stick  to  vague  generali- 
ties and  stay  away  from  specific  issues.  It  is 
because — on  the  issues  that  count  with  the 
people,  the  Republican  Party  is  wrong,  and 
the  Democratic  Party  is  right. 

But  we  will  take  care  of  that.  We  will  tell 
the  people  where  the  Democratic  Party 
stands.  And,  since  the  Republicans  are 
ashamed  to  tell  where  they  stand,  we  will  tell 
the  people  about  where  they  stand,  too. 

There  was  a  time  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  Republicans  would  come  out — even  at 
election  time — and  openly  attack  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  New  Deal.  But  that  didn't 
work  so  well.  They  lost  too  many  elections 
that  way.    So  they  changed  their  tune. 

Then  they  began  coming  around  at  elec- 
tion time  with  a  theme  song  entided,  "Me, 
too,  but  I  can  do  it  better."  They  lost  a  few 
elections  that  way,  too,  but  they're  still 
trying. 


Philadelphia. 


They  tell  you,  "We  know  the  Democrats 
took  you  out  of  the  great  depression  that  we 
created,  but  they  didn't  do  it  very  well.  We 
can  do  it  better." 

The  Republicans  tell  you,  "We  are  all  for 
labor's  right  to  collective  bargaining,  which 
the  Democrats  gave  you,  but  we  know  how 
to  make  it  work  better." 

They  say  to  the  farmer,  "We  know  you 
are  better  off  than  you  ever  have  been  be- 
fore, and  the  Democratic  farm  program  is  so 
good  that  we  are  not  against  it  any  more, 
but  we  could  run  it  a  lot  better." 

They  don't  talk  much  at  election  time 
about  how  they  fought  against  these  great 
progressive  measures  tooth  and  toenail. 
They  just  say,  "Turn  all  these  Democratic 
programs  over  to  us,  and  we  will  take  care 
of  everything.  Just  leave  everything  up  to 
the  Republican  Party  and  you  won't  have 
anything  to  worry  about." 

Do  you  know  what  that  sounds  like  to 
me?  It  sounds  like  a  "company  union."  It 
sounds  like  one  of  these  generous  employers 
who  say  to  the  men  and  women  who  work 
for  them,  "You  don't  need  to  form  a  union. 
I'll  do  it  for  you — and  the  union  I  give  you 
will  be  better  than  yours,  because  we  won't 
be  fighting  with  each  other." 

That's  what  the  Republicans  are  trying 
to  do  now.  They  want  to  take  the  industrial 
workers  and  the  white-collar  workers,  and 
the  farmers,  and  all  the  other  plain  people  in 
this  country,  and  roll  them  all  together  in 
one  big  company  union,  and  run  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

They  have  all  their  promises  wrapped  up 
in  a  package  called  "unity,"  which  they 
guarantee  to  cure  more  ills  than  any  patent 
medicine  man  ever  saw.  They  won't  tell 
you  any  more  about  what's  in  that  package 
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than  a  quack  doctor  will  tell  you  about 
what's  in  his  magic  cure-all. 

I  don't  believe  the  American  people  will 
be  taken  in  by  that  kind  of  quackery. 

Now,  all  of  us  believe  in  unity,  of  course. 
You  believe  in  it  and  I  believe  in  it. 

But  we  believe  in  unity  of  free  men.  We 
believe  in  unity  in  great  causes. 

We  don't  believe  in  unity  of  slaves,  or  the 
unity  of  sheep  being  led  to  slaughter.  We 
don't  believe  in  unity  under  the  rule  of  big 
business — we  will  fight  it  to  the  end. 

Now,  some  of  these  Republican  campaign 
orators  have  been  going  around  trying  to 
sell  the  idea  that  their  kind  of  unity  would 
strengthen  our  voice  in  world  affairs. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  United  States  is  the  hope  of  the 
world,  because  we  are  a  free  people  and 
because  we  are  prosperous.  When  these 
freedoms  begin  to  be  cut  down,  and  when 
our  great  prosperity  begins  to  wane,  under 
the  dead  hand  of  reaction,  then  our  chances 
of  leading  the  world  to  peace  will  surely 
be  weakened. 

Peace,  my  friends,  is  the  goal  of  my  pub- 
lic life.  I'd  rather  have  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  world  than  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  for  peace,  I  work  for  peace, 
and  I  pray  for  peace  continually. 

Now,  there  is  another  carefully  cultivated 
line  of  propaganda  going  around  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Democratic  Party  ought  to  be 
turned  out  of  office,  just  because  it  has  been 
in  power  for  16  years.  I  regard  that  as  a 
very  strange  and  fallacious  argument. 

Some  things  get  better  with  age.  That  is 
true  of  the  liberal  principles  which  were 
given  new  life  and  meaning  under  that  great 
American — ^Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Are  you  ready  to  desert  those  liberal  prin- 
ciples now?  I  am  sure  you  don't!  I  think 
you  know  how  much  they  mean  to  you  and 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world.  I  don't 
think  you've  forgotten  the  depths  of  despair 


from  which  the  Democratic  Party  rescued 
this  country  in  1932. 

I  don't  think  you've  forgotten  the  steady 
climb  to  new  confidence  and  prosperity  that 
has  taken  place  since  then. 

And  now  when  this  country  is  enjoying 
the  greatest  prosperity  it  has  ever  known,  I 
don't  think  you  will  throw  it  away  by  re- 
turning to  the  party  of  special  privilege. 

The  Republican  Party  doesn't  like  to  be 
referred  to  as  the  party  of  special  privilege. 
They  want  you  to  think  that  the  elephant's 
got  a  "new  look." 

I  know  that  there  are  enlightened  and 
liberal  elements  in  the  Republican  Party. 
But  they  do  not  control  it.  Any  liberal  who 
wants  to  make  his  vote  count  in  this  elec- 
tion must  vote  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  about  this,  it 
has  now  been  dispelled.  The  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party  stands  foursquare  upon 
the  record  made  by  that  party  in  the  8oth 
Congress — the  "do-nothing"  Congress — ^as 
far  as  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  concerned. 

They  have  achieved  unity — but  it  is  not 
based  on  the  benefits  or  beliefs  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  George  Norris  or  Bob  LafoUette. 
They  have  based  their  unity  on  the  record 
of  the  Tabers  and  the  Tafts,  and  the  Martins 
and  the  Wherrys,  and  the  Hardeys  and  the 
Hallecks. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  unity  you  want?  I  am 
sure  you  don't! 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the 
8oth  Congress  they're  so  proud  of.  I  call 
it  the  "notorious,  do-nothing,  Republican 
8oth  Congress."  Maybe  I  ought  to  leave 
out  the  "do-nothing"  part  of  it,  because  it 
did  do  some  things — most  of  them  bad. 

What  did  the  80th  Congress  do  to  labor? 

It  passed  the  Taft-Hardey  law.  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  kind  of  law  that  was,  but 
just  so  I  won't  be  accused  of  making  a  parti- 
san statement,  I'll  quote  from  a  Republican 
Senator — one  who  has  had  more  experience 
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in  labor  matters  than  any  other  Republican 
in  the  Senate. 

This  is  what  Republican  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  said  about  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and 
I  quote  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
This  is  what  he  said:  "This  bill  is  a  device 
for  making  unions  so  weak  they  cannot  carry 
on  effective  collective  bargaining."  That's  a 
real  indictment. 

That  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed  over 
my  veto. 

It  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform,  made 
right  here  in  this  hall,  calls  for  its  repeal. 

But  the  Republican  platform  brags  about 
the  Taft-Hardey  Act;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  Republicans  are  preparing  even 
more  repressive  legislation  for  the  next 
Congress. 

I  don't  believe  that  labor  unions  ought  to 
be  destroyed.  I  don't  believe  the  American 
people  think  so,  either.  And  on  November 
the  2d,  I  believe  the  American  people  will 
repudiate  the  enemies  of  labor  at  the  ballot 
box. 

Now,  let's  get  back  to  that  famous  8oth 
Congress. 

I  am  not  attacking  the  institution  of  the 
Congress.  I  served  in  Congress  for  10  years 
and  I  am  proud  of  that  service.  The  Con- 
gress is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  our 
liberties.  That  is  why  I  am  unhappy  when 
the  control  of  Congress  falls  into  bad  hands. 

I  am  not  attacking  all  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  8oth  Congress.  For  many  of 
them  were  fine,  forward-looking  men — 
doing  all  they  could  for  the  people.  I  might 
add  that  those  fine,  forward-looking  men 
were  Democrats. 

The  8oth  Congress  was  controlled  by  its 
Republican  leadership.  That  is  the  same 
leadership  that  would  control  the  next  Con- 
gress, if  the  Republicans  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. That  is  the  leadership  that  made  the 
record  that  tells  you  what  you  can  expect 


from  the  Republican  Party. 

It  was  an  unholy  alliance  between  the 
Republican  Party  and  big  business  that  ac- 
tually created  the  most  pressing  domestic 
problem  facing  the  country  today — the  high 
cost  of  living. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  history. 

During  the  war,  such  a  large  part  of  our 
national  production  was  required  for  war 
purposes  that  we  were  not  able  to  meet  all 
the  civilian  demands  at  home.  Of  course, 
when  the  demand  for  goods  gready  exceeds 
the  supply,  prices  naturally  go  up. 

To  prevent  this.  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
posed, and  a  Democratic  Congress  adopted, 
price  controls.  We  made  sure  that  the  goods 
which  were  available  would  be  sold  at  a 
fair  price,  and  would  be  fairly  distributed. 
We  made  sure  that  the  wages  and  salaries 
we  were  earning  would  not  lose  their  pur- 
chasing power  during  the  wartime. 

From  the  time  of  President  Roosevelt's 
"hold-the-line"  order  in  May  1943  until  the 
Republicans  killed  effective  price  control  in 
1946,  prices  remained  almost  unchanged. 
They  increased  only  6^  percent.  This  was 
the  greatest  job  of  stabilizing  a  wartime 
economy  any  country  ever  did. 

There  was  no  good  reason  why  prices 
could  not  have  been  held  down  after  the 
war  ended — ^until  supply  caught  up  with 
demand. 

Our  Democratic  administration  had  a 
careful  plan  for  keeping  controls  on  goods 
in  short  supply,  and  gradually  taking  them 
off  as  supply  caught  up  with  demand. 
Under  that  plan,  the  country  would  have 
gone  forward  steadily  and  firmly  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 

But  the  unholy  alliance  of  big  business  and 
the  Republican  Party  did  not  want  it  that 
way.  Big  business  wanted  to  make  more 
money.  Corporate  profits,  even  under  price 
control,  were  more  than  double  what  they 
had  been  before  the  war.    But  that  wasn't 
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enough  for  big  business. 

So  the  biggest  corporations  in  the  country 
chipped  in  $3  miUion  to  one  organization 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  price 
control  was  bad.  This  $3  million  campaign 
was  a  huge  success.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  actually  boasted  about 
it.  They  said  that  when  NAM  started  the 
campaign  against  OP  A,  a  survey  showed  85 
percent  of  the  people  believed  that  OPA  was 
absolutely  necessary.  They  said  in  Novem- 
ber 1946,  after  the  NAM  campaign,  only  26 
percent  of  the  people  believed  that  OPA  was 
vital.  You  see  how  that  organization  misled 
everybody  in  the  country. 

Once  public  support  was  destroyed,  it  was 
not  too  hard  to  get  the  law  changed.  The 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  were  ready, 
willing,  and  able.  They  killed  OPA  by 
amending  it  to  death. 

They  were  so  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ment that  Senator  Wherry,  the  Republican 
whip,  stated  to  the  lumber  manufacturers, 
and  I  quote  Senator  Wherry,  who  is  the 
Republican  whip  in  the  Senate:  "It  was  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that  was  responsible  for  ending 
OPA." 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  story  they  tell 
you  now.  They  blame  high  prices  on  every- 
thing and  everybody,  except  the  Republican 
Party  and  excessive  business  profits. 

They're  using  the  farmer  as  their 
whipping  boy  in  the  cities,  and  labor  as  their 
whipping  boy  on  the  farm.  Apparently, 
they  figure  that,  if  they  can  get  the  city 
folks  good  and  mad  at  the  farmers,  and 
get  the  farmers  good  and  mad  at  the  city 
folks,  they  will  have  unity. 

I  want  to  say  somehing  to  you  here  and 
now — because  I  don't  talk  out  of  both  sides 
of  my  mouth  at  the  same  time.  I  am  just 
as  strong  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  as 
I  am  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  worker. 
I  believe  the  prosperity  of  one  helps  the 


prosperity  of  the  other.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  fair  prices  for  the 
farmer,  just  as  I  want  the  farmer  to  know 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  good  wages  for  labor. 

Farm  price  supports  have  not  caused  high 
prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farm  price 
support  program  is  a  great  blessing  to  city 
people.  It  has  resulted  in  such  great  in- 
creases in  farm  production  that  consumer 
prices  are  far  lower  than  they  would  be,  if  wc 
had  no  farm  price  support  program. 

Now,  how  about  our  workers?  Since 
OPA  was  killed  in  1946,  workers  have  been 
on  a  treadmill,  running  as  hard  as  they  could 
trying  to  keep  from  falling  behind.  And 
workers  have  been  losing  the  race.  While 
weekly  earnings  have  gone  up  22  percent, 
prices  have  gone  up  29  percent. 

White-collar  workers,  retired  people,  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  others  on  fixed  incomes 
have  taken  an  even  worse  beating. 

It  could  all  have  been  easily  avoided. 

The  Republicans  will,  of  course,  tell  you 
that  every  price  increase  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  wage  increases. 

Now,  since  OPA  was  killed,  big  business 
has  made  every  cost-of-living  wage  in- 
crease the  excuse  for  rising  prices.  And 
those  price  increases  have  paid  for  wage 
increases  many  times  over. 

Look  at  the  steel  industry,  for  example. 
It  had  a  wage  increase  recendy  which  will 
cost  it  $160  million.  So  it  increased  prices 
enough  to  bring  in  $600  million  more — ^more 
than  ^Yz  times  as  much  as  the  industry 
needed  to  cover  wage  increases. 

No  wonder  corporate  profits  have  in- 
creased 70  percent  since  the  end  of  OPA. 

That's  the  true  story  of  why  prices  are  so 
big. 

That's  the  story  you'll  never  get  from  the 
big  corporations. 

That's  the  story  you'll  never  read  in  the 
reactionary  Republican  papers. 

That's  the  story  you'll  never  hear  from 
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Republican  campaign  orators. 

The  murder  of  price  control  is  a  skeleton 
in  the  Republican  family  closet,  and  they 
don't  want  to  draw  it  out. 

Now,  there  is  no  secret  to  this  problem  of 
controlling  high  prices.  We  did  it  before — 
during  the  war — and  we  could  do  it  again. 

I  called  a  special  session  of  the  8oth  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose  in  November  1947, 
when  the  cost  of  living  had  shot  up  so  far 
that  everybody  could  see  how  wrong  the 
Republicans  were  with  their  soothing 
promises  and  prophecies  of  1946.  They  re- 
fused to  act.   Prices  went  higher. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  this  last 
January,  I  said  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
was  the  most  urgent  domestic  problem  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Still  the  Republicans  re- 
fused to  act.   And  prices  climbed  still  higher. 

So  I  called  this  year's  special  session  in 
July.  And  the  Republican  Congress  again 
refused  to  act. 

The  directions  received  from  Albany  were 
to  hang  around  a  week  or  two  and  then  go 
home.    And  they  did  just  that. 

The  Republican  attitude  was  summed  up 
by  Senator  Taft,  when  he  said —  and  I  quote 
him:  "If  consumers  think  the  price  is  too 
high  today,  they  will  wait  until  the  price  is 
lower.  I  feel  that  in  time  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  bring  prices  into  line." 

There  is  your  answer  from  the  Republi- 
cans. If  it  costs  too  much,  just  wait.  If  you 
think  15  cents  too  much  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
do  without  it,  until  it  comes  down. 

If  you  don't  want  to  pay  60  cents  a  pound 
for  hamburger,  just  don't  buy  any  ham- 
burger, do  without  it — ^wait! 

How  long  will  you  have  to  wait?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you. 

You  will  never  get  anything  done  about 
high  prices  by  a  Republican  President  or  a 
Republican  Congress.   Their  big  corporation 


backers  don't  want  prices  to  come  down. 

But  with  a  Democratic  President  and  a 
Democratic  Congress,  the  country  will  get 
action  on  high  prices,  I  can  guarantee  that. 

We  Democrats  believe  that  America  is  big 
enough  and  prosperous  enough  to  produce 
plenty  for  everybody. 

We  believe  that  we  Americans  have  it 
within  our  power  to  control  our  Nation's 
destiny. 

That  is  where  you  can  do  your  part.  Make 
sure  that  all  your  friends  know  what  the 
issues  are. 

Don't  let  the  Republicans  hide  from  the 
truth.  That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
now. 

We  can  take  heart  from  a  comment  made 
by  that  great  American  heavyweight  cham- 
pion Joe  Louis.  In  one  fight,  some  time 
ago,  he  had  a  hard  time  catching  up  with 
his  opponent.  But  Joe  finally  did  catch  up 
with  him,  and  he  knocked  him  out. 

After  the  fight,  this  was  what  Joe  said: 
"Well,  he  could  run  away,  but  he  couldn't 
hide." 

Don't  let  the  Republicans  hide  the  truth 
from  you. 

We  can  have  the  kind  of  America  we 
want,  if  the  people  vote  for  it  on  election 
day. 

Don't  let  the  Republicans  hide  the  truth. 
We  want  an  America  where  everybody  gets 
a  decent  break  all  the  time.  Now,  in  order 
to  get  that  break,  get  up  early  on  election 
day  and  go  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight. 

note;  The  President  spoke  at  9:35  p.m.  at  Con- 
vention Hall  in  Philadelphia.  His  opening  words 
*'Senator  Myers**  referred  to  Senator  Francis  J. 
Myers  of  Pennsylvania.  Later  he  referred  to  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  Senator  Kenneth  S. 
Wherry  of  Nebraska,  and  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
of  Ohio. 
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[  I . ]     Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania  (Rear  plat- 
form, 9:40  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
fellow  Democrats  of  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  this  won- 
derful turnout  in  this  great  industrial  center 
in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  of  day.  It  shows 
to  me  very  plainly  that  you  are  really  inter- 
ested in  the  coming  campaign.  It  shows  to 
me  that  you  want  to  find  out  just  exactly 
what  the  issues  are,  and  that  you  want  to 
see  what  your  President  looks  like,  you  want 
to  know  what  he  stands  for,  and  then  you 
can  go  to  the  polls  on  November  2d  and  vote 
intelligendy  for  your  own  interests. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  issues  in  this 
campaign,  but  there  is  only  one  fundamental 
issue  and  that  is  the  people  against  the  special 
interests. 

The  Democratic  Party  represents  the 
people.  The  Republican  Party  does  now 
and  always  has  represented  the  special  inter- 
ests. 

Among  the  first  things  they  did  when  they 
got  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — that  awful  80th  Congress  which  has 
shown  conclusively  that  they  are  for  the 
special  interests — ^was  to  pass  a  rich  man's 
tax  bill  for  themselves,  and  to  begin  to  take 
liberties  away  from  labor. 

The  Democratic  platform  is  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hardey  Act,  and  if  you  will  elect 
a  Democratic  Congress,  send  Harry  Keller 
to  Congress  from  this  district,  and  that  will 
help,  because  if  we  get  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress we  will  work  on  that  Taft-Hardey  bill 
in  your  interests.  If  you  send  a  Republican 
Congress,  they  will  take  the  rest  of  your 
liberties  away  from  you. 


I  have  been  trying  to  get  this  Congress  to 
do  something  in  the  public  interest.  They 
met  first  in  January  1947,  ^^^  ^  "wtnX.  to  them 
with  a  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
asking  for  certain  things.  They  didn't  do 
anything  I  talked  with  them  about.  Then 
in  November  1947  I  called  a  special  session 
and  asked  them  to  do  certain  things  about 
prices,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public.  They  did  nothing.  Then  in  my 
Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union  in  1948, 
I  put  the  same  proposition  up  to  them.  They 
did  nothing. 

Then  they  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  they 
wrote  the  most  hypocritical  platform  that 
has  ever  been  put  before  the  public.  I  called 
them  back  into  session  to  do  some  of  the 
things  they  said  they  were  for.  Do  you 
know  what  they  did?  They  went  home 
without  doing  a  single,  solitary  thing;  and 
now  they  think  they  are  going  to  fool  the 
people. 

They  did  nothing  about  prices.  You 
know,  Taft  said  that  if  we  would  let  the 
price  controls  off,  everything  would  level  off, 
particularly  clothing.  Now,  all  you  people 
who  have  to  buy  clothing  for  your  children 
starting  school  this  fall,  know  exactly  what 
the  situation  is — that  prices  went  up,  and  up, 
and  up — ^went  through  the  roof.  Didn't 
hurt  Mr.  Taft  or  the  economic  royalists. 

Remember  those  things  now  when  you  go 
to  the  polls  on  the  2d  of  November,  and 
watch  what  I  am  saying  to  you  people.  They 
dare  not  answer  me.  They  are  afraid  to  get 
on  the  issues.  They  talk  about  home,  and 
mother,  what  a  nice  country  it  is,  "you  can 
trust  us."  You  can't  trust  'em.  The  8oth 
Congress  proved  that.  That  Congress  was 
a  special  interests  Congress.  It  had  more 
lobbyists  around  its  doors  than  any  other 
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Congress  that  has  ever  met  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Don't  send  back  another  one  like  that,  at 
the  polls  on  the  2d  of  November.  Just  to  be 
sure  you  are  right,  vote  the  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  then  you  will  have  a  State 
administration  and  a  national  administration 
that  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
not  the  special  interests. 

[2.]     Reading,  Pennsylvania  (ii:io  a.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests: 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  be  back  in  Reading  once  more. 
I  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening  and  day 
here  on  March  2,  1944,  vi^hen  I  w^as  just  a 
plain  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I  v^as 
highly  entertained  and  shown  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  city  by  Daniel  Hoch,  who  was 
my  host  on  that  occasion.  I  addressed  the 
Traffic  Club  here  and  explained  to  them 
something  about  what  the  accidents  in  this 
country  were  costing  the  United  States. 

Now,  this  time  I've  come  back  to  Reading 
and  I  find  that  the  Volunteer  Firemen  of 
America  are  meeting  here.  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  in  the  town  where  I  grew  up 
they  didn't  have  a  volunteer  fire  company 
or  I  certainly  would  have  belonged  to  it. 
But  that's  been  remedied.  Here  is  what  I 
received  this  morning:  "Mr.  President:  At  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Rainbow  Fire  Com- 
pany No.  I  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  held 
on  the  above  date,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed:  'Resolved  that 
Harry  S.  Truman,  the  honorable  and  worthy 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Rain- 
bow Fire  Company  No.  i  of  the  City  of 
Reading,  Pennsylvania.' " 

Now,  I — with  another  honor  which  was 
conferred  upon  me — can  claim,  I  think,  citi- 
zenship in  Reading.    I  received  a  gold  card 


at  the  station  from  the  America's  Club, 
which  Samuel  J.  Tilden  came  here  to  address 
when  he  was  running  for  President  back  in 
the  seventies.  Now,  I'm  a  member  of  the 
America's  Democratic  Club,  the  oldest  one 
in  the  country,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  of  the 
Reading  Fire  Company  No.  i,  which  puts 
me  in  the  National  Association  of  Firemen. 
I  think  now  I  can  proceed  on  a  firefighting, 
whirlwind  campaign,  just  like  I  have  been 
in  all  along. 

This  is  a  wonderful  reception  from  a 
wonderful  town.  I  am  more  than  glad  that 
I  decided  to  get  off  the  train  and  come  up 
here.  I  don't  believe  they  could  have  gotten 
all  these  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
around  that  station.  It  looks  to  me — 
measuring  the  people  by  the  acre — it  looks 
to  me  like  there  are  5  or  6  acres  of  people 
here  this  morning.  I  am  glad  so  many  of 
you  want  to  see  the  President,  to  hear  him 
tell  the  truth  about  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Democrats  on 
having  out-registered  the  Republicans  here 
two  to  one.  That  sure  is  a  record.  It's  no 
good,  though,  if  you  don't  get  out  on  elec- 
tion day. 

Some  fine  people  come  from  this  part  of 
the  country.  One  of  my  good  friends  was 
born  near  here.  General  Tooey  Spaatz,  who 
commanded  the  greatest  air  force  that  was 
ever  assembled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Because  of  that,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  made  him  a  four-star  General 
for  life  with  full  pay.  That's  a  very  great 
honor,  and  General  Spaatz  deserved  it. 

Then  you  have  another  very  able  man 
from  this  district,  George  Rhodes  over  here. 
And  I'm  sure  you're  going  to  send  him  to 
Congress  from  this  district  so  that  when 
Congress  meets  in  January,  we  can  eradicate 
some  of  the  terrible  things  that  that  awful 
8oth  Congress  did  to  us. 
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There's  one  big  issue  in  this  campaign. 
That's  whether  the  country  is  going  to  be 
run  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  by  the 
Democrats,  or  whether  it's  going  to  be  run 
for  just  a  few  special  interest  groups  by  the 
Republicans. 

The  Democrats  believe  we  can  keep  our 
prosperity  and  have  it  fairly  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

You  know,  at  this  time  the  farmers  have 
the  greatest  income  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  farmers  are  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  income  of  this  country.  Last  year  we 
had  an  income  of  $217  billion  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  reasonably  fairly  distributed.  The 
farmers  got  their  share,  the  workingman  got 
his  share.  Everybody — small  business,  big 
business,  and  all  the  businesses,  all  the  white- 
collar  people  and  everybody  else  got  a  reason- 
ably fair  share  of  that  income. 

Now,  if  the  Republicans  would  have 
listened  to  me,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  fairly  distributed.  But  they  didn't,  as 
I'll  tell  you  a  litde  bit  more  about  later  on. 

I've  been  fighting  for  laws  to  curb  high 
prices  and  see  that  everybody  gets  what  he 
needs  at  prices  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  Republicans  don't  want  any  price 
control  for  one  very  simple  reason:  the 
higher  the  prices  go  up,  the  bigger  the  profits 
for  the  corporations. 

Just  think  of  this:  the  profits  of  corpora- 
tions have  gone  up  70  percent  since  the  Re- 
publicans killed  OP  A.  When  we  had  price 
control  in  1943  and  1944  the  corporations 
earned  twice  what  they  did  before  the  war, 
and  in  1947  they  had  the  greatest  income, 
after  taxes,  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
And  that  income  is  much  greater  this  year. 
Last  year  it  was  $17  billion  and  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $20  billion  this  year. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  more 
interested  in  lower  prices  than  they  are  in 
big  profits,  and  I'm  going  to  continue  the 
fight  for  price  control  from  here  on. 


Now  we  have  another  situation.  Take  a 
look  at  the  record  of  the  Republicans  on 
minimum  wage  laws.  I  believe  that  mini- 
mum wages  should  be  raised  to  at  least  75 
cents  an  hour.  But  the  Republicans  say  $16 
a  week  is  enough,  and  in  the  8oth  Congress 
they  wouldn't  touch  the  40  cent  minimum 
wage,  although  I  asked  them  time  and  again 
to  raise  that  minimum  wage.  The  Repub- 
licans were  too  busy  in  the  8oth  Congress 
even  to  consider  raising  wages,  but  they 
weren't  too  busy  to  pass  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

I  want  to  raise  minimum  wages  because 
it  will  help  workers  who  are  just  barely  get- 
ting along  under  today's  Republican  high 
prices.  But  I  want  to  raise  the  minimum 
wages  because  it  will  also  help  the  people 
all  over  the  country,  and  particularly  here 
in  Reading.  It  will  end  the  unfair  competi- 
tion that  you  are  now  getting  from  low- 
wage  areas. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  another  issue 
in  this  campaign.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
thrash  them  all  out  for  you  but  this  is  an- 
other in  which  you  are  interested:  that  is, 
housing. 

The  Democrats  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  step  in  and  meet  the  acute 
housing  shortage  that  exists  all  over  the 
country.  But  the  Republicans  don't  want  to 
do  anything  to  help  clear  the  slums,  build 
more  rural  housing,  or  build  low-rent  city 
housing.  Now,  those  things  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and 
that  doesn't  mean  that  that  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money  because  those 
are  investments,  and  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  the  investment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  amortized  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  will  benefit — everybody  but  the 
real  estate  lobbies  who  have  been  trying  to 
get  away  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

There's  one  thing  for  you  to  do  if  you  want 
to  get  some  help  on  high  prices  and  housing 
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and  on  minimum  wage  laws  and  other 
things  that  are  needed.  That  is  to  be  sure 
that  on  the  morning  of  November  2d,  you 
get  out  to  the  polls  and  you  vote  early,  and 
vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  then 
the  country  will  be  in  safe  hands  and  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  short- 
age— I  can  still  stay  in  the  White  House  an- 
other 4  years  if  you  do  that. 

I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  this  wonder- 
ful turnout.  As  I  say,  I  wish  I  wasn't  on 
such  a  tight  schedule.  I  would  like  to  stay 
here  all  day.    Thank  you  very  much. 

[3.]  Allentown,  Pennsylvania  (Rear 
platform,  i  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very,  very  much.  I  certainly 
do  appreciate  most  highly  this  wonderful 
turnout  here  in  Allentown.  I  think  every 
time  I  go  into  a  town  that  I  will  never  see  an- 
other turnout  like  it,  yet  the  next  one  is  just 
as  great  or  better  than  the  one  before.  Isn't 
that  wonderful! 

I  want  to  compliment  this  great  city.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  been  met  by  a 
mounted  color  guard.  I  appreciate  it  most 
highly.  You  know,  when  I  met  your  Mayor 
this  morning,  I  had  some  detailed  informa- 
tion about  Allentown,  and  it  made  the  state- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  information,  that 
Allentown  is  254  feet  above  sea  level.  Im- 
mediately, there  began  an  argument  between 
the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Mayor  of 
Allentown  as  to  which  town  was  the  higher. 
I  don't  know  which  won,  but  the  Mayor  fell 
out  with  me  when  I  said  Allentown  had 
only  92,000  people  and  he  said  there  were 
125,000  people  in  Allentown.  Well,  of 
course,  that  is  the  Mayor's  privilege.  I 
imagine  he  is  right. 

I'm  awfully  glad  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
you  just  a  few  minutes  about  the  issues  in 
this  campaign.  You  know,  you  never  get  a 
chance  to  hear  those  issues  unless  you  listen 


to  the  remarks  of  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  program,  because  the  press  is  very  care- 
ful to  make  you  believe  there  are  no  issues 
in  this  campaign. 

The  Democrats  in  this  campaign  are  fight- 
ing for  continued  prosperity  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  Republican  Party  believes  in  the 
trickle  down  theory.  They  think  that  if  a 
few  people  on  the  top  of  the  heap  are  well 
off,  some  prosperity  may  trickle  down  to  you 
and  me.  Now  that  is  what  Joe  Grundy 
preaches  all  the  time.  That  is  what  he  be- 
lieves in.  That  is  why  he  is  such  a  power  in 
the  Republican  Party.  He  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  that  great  organization — I  call  it 
great  because  they  might,  like  they  did  in 
the  8oth  Congress,  get  control  of  this  Re- 
public and  then  where  would  the  common 
people  be? 

The  Democratic  Party  since  the  days  of 
Jefferson  has  always  believed  in  and  fought 
for  all  the  people;  and  if  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  these  policies  are  carried  out  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  you  had  better  send 
Wynn  James,  Jr.  to  the  Congress  from  this 
district — and  I  believe  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  fights  the 
Democrats  are  making  for  more  houses, 
lower  prices,  better  labor  laws,  and  many 
others;  but  unfortunately  there  isn't  time  for 
all  that.  I  will  just  tell  you  about  one  of 
those  issues,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  get 
interested  in  it  and  inform  yourselves  on  the 
facts  about  the  others. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  battle  the 
Democrats  have  been  fighting  for  a  decent 
minimum  wage.  The  minimum  wage  law 
in  our  history  was  put  through  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  protects 
nearly  20  million  workers.  Twenty  million 
men  and  women  know  there  is  a  40-cent 
floor  below  which  their  Government  will  not 
permit  their  wages  to  fall.    Even  when  the 
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law  was  being  passed,  the  Republicans 
fought  it  tooth  and  toenail.  Sixty-one  per- 
cent of  the  House  Republicans  and  87  per- 
cent of  the  Senate  Republicans  voted  against 
it;  but  the  Democrats  voted  for  it  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  and  it  passed  both 
Houses. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  had  made  the  40  cent  minimum 
wage  obsolete.  Now  that  is  only  $16  a 
week — ^40  cents  an  hour  is  only  f  16  a  week. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you — ^if  you  are 
single — could  live  on  $16  a  week?  Yet,  the 
Republicans  think  you  ought  to  live  on  $16 
a  week  and  support  a  family. 

I  asked  for  an  increase  to  protect  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  5  million  workers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  and  ever 
since  then  I  have  been  fighting  for  at  least 
a  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour;  but 
the  Republicans  and  their  big  business  allies 
are  still  fighting  against  the  minimum 
wage — 94  percent  of  them  voted  against  in- 
creasing even  to  60  cents  an  hour  when  it 
came  before  the  Senate  last  year. 

Maybe  the  Republicans  think  $24  a  week 
is  too  good  a  wage  for  the  average  man. 
That  is  what  60  cents  an  hour  would  mean — 
they  think  $24  a  week  is  too  much  for  the 
ordinary  fellow  to  get. 

You  people  of  AUentown  are  going  to  have 
to  decide  on  November  2d  whether  or  not 
you  want  a  higher  minimum  wage  law  that 
will  help  everybody.  It  would  help  these 
people  at  the  bottom  who  are  having  a  hard 
time  getting  along,  and  it  would  help  the 
high  wage  areas  to  stay  away  from  unfair 
competition  with  the  cheap  wage  areas. 
You  are  going  to  decide  whether  or  not  you 
want  a  decent  housing  program.  You  know, 
I  made  a  recommendation  for  a  housing 
program  for  this  great  country  of  ours  to 
meet  the  situation,  and  which  would  require 
about  20  million  houses  between  now  and 
i960 — 20  million  dwellings,  I  will  say,  not 


houses,  we  want  low-rent  houses  as  well  as 
dwellings.  The  Republicans  have  said  that 
that  is  a  socialistic  approach,  although  it  is 
an  approach  which  would  give  us  the  neces- 
sary housing  to  meet  our  terrible  shortage. 
Joe  Grundy  says  that  that  is  socialistic,  and 
Mr.  Taft  had  his  name  on  that  bill  and  I 
understand  Joe  Grundy  turned  him  down 
because  he  said  Taft  was  sponsoring  a  social- 
istic housing  bill.  Taft  came  back  to  the 
Senate  and  voted  against  his  own  bill. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  bring  prices  down.  We 
have  all  learned  from  experience  that  a  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress won't  do  anything  on  any  of  these 
matters. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  protect  yourselves 
and  vote  for  your  own  interest,  let  me  advise 
you  what  to  do  on  November  2d.  Get  out 
there  to  the  polls  early  in  the  morning  and 
vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  you 
will  be  voting  for  yourselves  and  your  own 
interest — and  you  will  put  me  in  the  position 
where  I  won't  be  up  against  the  housing 
shortage,  I  can  stay  in  the  White  House 
another  4  years. 

[4.]    Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  (At  the 
railroad  station,  1:40  p.m.) 

Congressman  Walter,  and  fellow  Demo- 
crats of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreci- 
ate this  wonderful  welcome.  I  think  every 
time  I  stop,  I've  seen  the  biggest  crowd,  and 
they  get  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  apparently  are  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign as  the  people  of  every  other  State. 

I  was  told,  when  I  started  for  Pennsylvania, 
that  people  would  not  be  interested  in  seeing 
and  hearing  the  President.  What  a  mistake 
that  was! 

Tad    Walter   told   me   what   wonderful 
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people  he  had  here  in  Bethlehem.  I  can  well 
believe  it.  If  you  send  him  back  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  9th  term,  it  will  be  proof  that 
you're  not  only  fine  people,  but  that  you 
know  what's  good  for  you  as  well. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  this  country  in  the  last 
3  weeks  and  it  looks  exceedingly  prosperous. 
More  people  have  jobs  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Over  61  million 
people  are  working  now.  Here  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  I  understand  there  is  even  a 
labor  shortage.  There  are  more  jobs  than 
there  are  people  to  fill  them.  That's  a  record. 

Compare  that  with  1932  when  half  your 
population  didn't  have  jobs,  and  then  see 
whether  you  want  to  go  back  to  that  or  not. 
That's  what  16  years  of  Democratic  admin- 
istrations have  done  for  the  whole  country. 

It  wasn't  that  way  in  1932  after  12  years 
of  Republican  rule.  And  yet  there  are  a  few 
people  who  seem  to  want  to  let  the  Repub- 
licans wreck  the  country  again. 

Well,  two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home — 
you  didn't,  here — but  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  stayed  at  home  in 
1946  and  they  put  in  the  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress  that  has  already 
done  as  much  wrecking  as  it  possibly  can. 
Don't  let  that  happen  again. 

I  know  you're  not  going  to  let  it  happen 
because  you  were  not  in  that  two-thirds. 
You  sent  Tad  Walter  back  to  the  Congress — 
the  right  sort  of  a  man. 

High  prices  are  a  real  threat  to  every  one 
of  us  because  if  they  aren't  checked,  they  will 
lead  straight  to  another  bust,  like  we  had 
under  Herbert  Hoover.  But  the  Republi- 
cans absolutely  refuse  to  act.  The  Demo- 
cratic program  of  price  control  during  the 
war  kept  a  ceiling  on  prices.  Everybody  got 
what  he  needed  at  a  fair  price,  and  he  got 
his  share  of  what  was  to  be  distributed. 
The  Republicans  killed  price  control  and 
they  refused  to  do  anything  to  help  slow 


down  the  fantastic  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  I  even  called  two  special  sessions  of 
that  8oth  Republican  Congress  and  asked 
for  price  control  laws.  Both  times  I  asked 
for  price  control  each  year  in  the  Message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

My  great  running-mate,  Alben  Barkley, 
forced  a  showdown  in  the  special  session  last 
July.  He  put  my  price  control  program 
directly  before  the  Senate.  He  forced  the 
Republicans  to  stand  up  and  be  named  if 
they  were  going  to  vote  against  this  bill  to 
keep  prices  down.  Believe  it  or  not,  98  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  stood  up 
and  voted  against  controlling  prices. 

You  here  will  determine  on  election  day 
what  kind  of  government  you're  going  to 
have  during  the  next  4  years.  If  you  want  to, 
you  can  turn  your  Government  over  to  those 
who  like  inflation  and  high  prices  because 
they  are  thinking  of  making  more  money  at 
your  expense.  Or,  you  can  send  an  admin- 
istration and  a  Congress  to  Washington  that 
will  extend  social  security,  keep  down  the 
cost  of  living  and  not  kick  labor  unions  in 
the  face,  but  help  them  move  forward  to 
greater  things. 

All  I  ask  you  and  all  your  friends  and 
neighbors  is  just  to  look  at  the  record.  If 
you  look  at  the  record,  you  can't  help  but  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day,  as  you  have 
usually  done  here  in  this  district,  only  do  it 
with  a  more  overwhelming  majority  this 
time.  Vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket 
and  let  us  have  a  Government  that  believes 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  not  a 
Government  that  believes  in  the  welfare  of 
special  interests. 

It's  a  wonderful  thing,  a  wonderful  thing 
to  have  you  turn  out  like  this  at  this  time 
of  day.  It  shows  that  you  are  interested  in 
the  issues  in  this  campaign.  It  shows  that 
the  Republicans  are  not  fooling  you  a  bit, 
and  I'm  glad  of  that. 
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[5.]     Easton,  Pennsylvania  (2:15  p.m.) 

Congressman  Walter,  and  fellow  Demo- 
crats of  Easton,  Pennsylvania: 

It  has  been  a  very  great  privilege  to  me  to 
travel  through  Pennsylvania  this  morning, 
and  to  receive  such  a  warm  and  cordial  wel- 
come. Everywhere  I  have  been,  it  has  been 
just  like  this,  and  I  appreciate  it  more  than 
I  can  tell  you. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  also,  incidentally, 
that  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  some  people. 

I  have  been  getting  welcomes  similar  to 
this  all  over  the  United  States.  All  over  the 
United  States — everywhere  I  have  been — 
people  have  displayed  interest  in  the  issues 
that  are  now  before  the  country,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  place  those  interests  before 
the  people  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
understand  that  there  is  just  one  big  issue, 
and  that  is  the  people  against  special  priv- 
ilege. When  you  analyze  the  whole  thing, 
that  is  the  issue.  I  am  on  a  crusade  now 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
to  let  people  know  just  exacdy  what  that 
means  to  them. 

This  is  your  interest.  This  is  your  interest 
in  this  campaign.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant campaign  that  we  will  have  in  the 
next  25  or  30  years,  and  it  will  have  reper- 
cussions for  just  that  long. 

You  must  weigh  your  interests  in  the 
balance  and  decide  whether  you  want  to  vote 
for  yourselves  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  or  whether  you  want  to  vote  for 
special  privilege  and  send  back  another  Con- 
gress that  will  be  just  as  "no  account"  as  the 
80th  Congress  has  been.  That  Congress,  in 
my  opinion,  from  a  domestic  standpoint  has 
done  the  country  almost  irreparable  injury; 
and  if  you  endorse  that  program,  the  one 
they  tried  to  put  through,  you  will  certainly 
do  the  country  an  injury  from  which  it  will 
be  a  long  time  recovering. 


The  Democrats,  now,  came  into  office  in 
1933  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  administration  and  all  the  Democratic 
administrations  since  that  time  have  been 
putting  legislation  on  the  books  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

In  1932,  the  farmers  were  all  broke.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  of  them 
were  moved  ofl  their  farms  because  they 
couldn't  pay  the  interest  on  their  mortgages. 
Last  year,  the  farmers  had  the  biggest  in- 
come they  ever  had  in  their  history,  and 
there  were  less  than  800  foreclosures  in 
1947. 

In  1932,  there  were  between  12  and  15 
million  people  out  of  work.  In  1947  and 
1948,  there  are  more  than  61  million  people 
at  work.  I  think  that  is  the  best  answer 
to  this  Republican  program,  that  we  ought  to 
change  it  back  to  the  1920's.  Is  that  what 
you  want  to  do? 

I  say  you  can't  afiford  to  do  that.  I  say 
your  own  interest  is  the  interest  of  this 
country.  We  are  endeavoring  now  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  which  we  should  have 
assumed  in  world  aflairs  in  1920;  and  a 
prosperous  economy  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  necessary  for  world  peace  and 
world  leadership. 

I  have  spent  the  whole  3  years  since  I 
have  been  President  of  the  United  States  in 
trying  to  attain  a  peaceful  world.  The 
United  Nations  is  the  background  and  the 
backbone  of  that  peaceful  world.  I  have 
given  it  every  support  I  possibly  can.  I  was 
present  at  San  Francisco  when  the  charter 
was  signed.  I  have  made  the  appointments 
of  delegates  in  the  United  Nations  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  and  we  are  supporting  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  which  means  the 
welfare  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  That  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  was  inaugurated  by 
President    Roosevelt    and    a    Democratic 
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administration. 

Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything  dif- 
ferent on  that. 

I  am  urging  you — I  am  urging  you  to 
come  out  on  the  second  day  of  November  and 
show  the  world  that  you  believe  in  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  welfare 
of  the  world;  and  you  can  do  that  by  send- 
ing Tad  Walter  back  to  Congress  with  the 
biggest  majority  he  ever  had,  and  by  voting 
a  Democratic  ticket  straight  in  Pennsylvania. 

Now  if  you  do  that,  a  lot  of  people  are 
troubled  with  the  housing  shortage,  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  remedy  that.  But  the 
Republicans  would  not  agree  to  it.  If  you  go 
out  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight, 
your  President  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  shortage,  he  will  still  be  in  the 
White  House  for  another  4  years. 

Now,  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
my  daughter  had  to  go  to  Missouri,  and  she 
cannot  appear  at  this  time.  I  hope  some- 
time she  can  come  up  here  and  see  you,  but 
she  made  some  engagements  before  this  trip 
was  planned  and  organized  and  she  had  to 
keep  her  engagements.  She  is  just  as  sorry 
as  her  mother  and  I  are  that  she  is  not  here 
today. 

I  appreciate  again  your  cordial  welcome 
and  the  wonderful  reception  I  have  received 
in  this  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve that  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  wake  up 
at  last  and  go  Democratic. 

Thank  you. 

[6.]    Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  (5:10  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  Democrats  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey: 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  very  cordial 
welcome  which  you  have  accorded  me.  This 
is  my  first  stop  in  the  great  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  it  is  right  in  line  with  the  other  first 
stops.    In  every  State,  through  which  I  have 


been,  they  were  all  just  like  this.  People 
want  to  see  their  President,  they  want  to  hear 
what  their  President  has  to  say;  and  I  can't 
tell  you  how  very  much  I  thank  you  for  that 
interest. 

You  are  here  because  you  are  interested  in 
the  issues  of  this  campaign.  You  know,  as 
all  the  citizens  of  this  great  country  know, 
that  the  election  is  not  all  over  but  the  shout- 
ing. That  is  what  they  would  like  to  have 
you  believe,  but  it  isn't  so — ^it  isn't  so  at  all. 
The  Republicans  are  trying  to  hide  the  truth 
from  you  in  a  great  many  ways.  They  don't 
want  you  to  know  the  truth  about  the  issues 
in  this  campaign.  The  big  fundamental 
issue  in  this  campaign  is  the  people  against 
the  special  interests.  The  Democratic  Party 
stands  for  the  people.  The  Republican 
Party  stands,  and  always  has  stood,  for  spe- 
cial interests.  They  have  proved  that  con- 
clusively in  the  record  that  they  made  in 
this  "do-nothing"  Congress. 

The  Republican  Party  candidates  are  go- 
ing around  talking  to  you  in  high-sounding 
platitudes  trying  to  make  you  believe  that 
they  themselves  are  the  best  people  to  run 
the  Government.  Well  now,  you  have  had 
experience  with  them  running  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1920  to  1932,  they  had  complete 
control  of  the  Government.  Look  what  they 
did  to  it! 

They  started  again  in  1946,  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
stayed  at  home  and  allowed  a  third  of  the 
people  to  send  that  Congress  which  we  now 
have  down  to  Washington.  They  immedi- 
ately began  to  try  to  undo  all  the  good  things 
that  the  Democrats  have  been  doing  for  you 
for  the  last  14  years. 

You  get  the  truth  if  you  listen  to  your 
candidates — Archie  Alexander,  one  of  the 
finest  youn  men  I  know,  is  going  all  over 
this  State  telling  you  the  facts.  You  ought 
to  send  him  to  the  Senate.  He  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Senate  from  this 
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great  State,  and  he  is  so  good  that  the  Re- 
publican paper,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, said  about  Mr.  Alexander,  that  he 
possesses  superior  qualifications. 

Of  course,  I  think  all  the  candidates  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  always  do  have  su- 
perior qualifications,  or  they  wouldn't  be 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  This  country  is 
enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  it  has  ever 
known  because  we  have  been  following  for 
16  years  the  policies  inaugurated  by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Everybody  benefited  from 
these  policies — labor,  the  farmer,  business- 
men, and  white-collar  workers. 

We  want  to  keep  that  prosperity.  We 
cannot  keep  that  if  we  don't  lick  the  biggest 
problem  facing  us  today,  and  that  is  high 
prices. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Republicans 
to  do  something  about  high  prices  and  hous- 
ing ever  since  they  came  to  Washington. 
They  are  responsible  for  that  situation,  be- 
cause they  killed  price  control,  and  they 
killed  the  housing  bill.  That  Republican 
80th  "do-nothing"  Congress  absolutely  re- 
fused to  give  any  relief  whatever  in  either 
one  of  those  categories. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  Republicans 
think  you  ought  to  do  about  high  prices? 

Senator  Taft,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Republican  Congress,  said,  "If  consumers 
think  the  price  is  too  high  today,  they  will 
wait  until  the  price  is  lower.  I  feel  that  in 
time  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
bring  prices  into  line." 

There  is  the  Republican  answer  to  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

If  it  costs  too  much,  just  wait. 

If  you  think  15  cents  is  too  much  for  a 
loaf  of  bread,  just  do  without  it  and  wait 
until  you  can  afford  to  pay  15  cents  for  it. 

If  you  don't  want  to  pay  60  cents  a  pound 
for  hamburger,  just  wait. 

That  is  what  the  Republican  Congress 


thought  you  ought  to  do,  and  that  is  the 
same  Congress  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  said  did  a  good  job. 

Some  people  say  I  ought  not  to  talk  so 
much  about  the  Republican  8oth  "do- 
nothing"  Congress  in  this  campaign.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  will  talk  about  it.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  stay  at  home  again  on 
election  day  as  they  did  in  1946,  and  if  we 
get  another  Republican  Congress  like  the 
Both  Congress,  it  will  be  controlled  by  the 
same  men  who  controlled  that  Both  Con- 
gress— the  Tabers,  and  the  Taf ts,  the  Martins 
and  the  Hallecks  would  be  the  bosses.  The 
same  men  would  be  the  bosses  the  same  as 
those  who  passed  the  Taft-Hartiey  Act,  and 
passed  the  rich  man's  tax  bill,  and  took 
social  security  away  from  a  million  workers. 

Do  you  want  that  kind  of  administration? 
I  don't  believe  you  do — I  don't  believe  you 
do. 

I  don't  believe  you  would  be  out  here  in- 
terested in  listening  to  my  outline  of  what 
the  Republicans  are  trying  to  do  to  you  if 
you  intended  to  put  them  back  in  there. 

When  a  bunch  of  Republican  reactionaries 
are  in  control  of  the  Congress,  then  the  peo- 
ple get  reactionary  laws.  The  only  way  you 
can  get  the  kind  of  Government  you  need 
is  by  going  to  the  polls  and  voting  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket  on  November  2d. 
Then  you  will  get  a  Democratic  Congress 
and  I  will  get  a  Congress  that  will  work 
with  me.  Then  we  will  get  good  housing  at 
prices  we  can  afford  to  pay;  and  repeal  of 
that  vicious  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and  more 
social  security  coverage;  and  prices  that  will 
be  fair  to  everybody;  and  we  can  go  on  and 
keep  61  million  people  at  v/ork;  we  can  have 
an  income  of  more  than  $217  billion,  and 
that  income  will  be  distributed  so  that  the 
farmer,  the  workingman,  the  white-collar 
worker,  and  the  businessman  get  their  fair 
share  of  that  income. 
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That  is  what  I  stand  for. 
That  is  what  the  Democratic  Party  stands 
for. 

Vote  for  that,  and  you  will  be  safe! 

[7.]     Newark,    New    Jersey    (At    the 
Mosque,  9:06  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman,  Monsignor 
Kelly,  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow 
Democrats  of  this  great  city  of  Newar\: 

You  have  given  me  a  wonderful  reception, 
the  kind  of  reception  I  knew  I  would  get 
here  in  this  great  city.  I  have  been  here 
before  and  I  had  a  reception  that  a  Senator 
is  entitled  to,  but  nothing  like  this. 

I  have  heard  rumors  down  in  Washington 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  going  to  get  this 
same  kind  of  a  turnout  at  the  polls  on  No- 
vember 2d.    Am  I  right? 

Remember,  now,  keep  that  promise.  That 
means  that  the  next  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  going  to  be  Archie  Alex- 
ander. That  means  that  here  in  Newark 
you're  going  to  send  Peter  Rodino  to  the 
Congress,  and  Hugh  Addonizio  and  Harry 
Dudkin  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  one  of  these  men  deserves  your  sup- 
port. They  will  fight  your  battle  in  Wash- 
ington, and  how  that  fight  needs  to  be  made 
nobody  knows  better  than  I  do.  They  will 
fight  your  batde  there,  and  men  like  them 
all  over  the  Nation  will  be  fighting  that 
battle — and  will  win  that  battle  if  you're 
behind  us — the  battle  for  the  people,  a  fight 
which  started  with  Jefferson,  continued  with 
Jackson,  was  won  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 

1934- 

There  was  a  sad  thing  in  connection  with 
that:  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  stayed  at  home  in  1946,  and  the  Re- 
publicans who  slipped  in  on  that  minority 
vote  have  started  to  turn  the  clock  back  to 
the  1920's — and  further,  if  you  let  them  do  it. 
I  don't  believe  you're  going  to  let  them  do  it. 


I've  sttn  in  this  country  on  my  recent  trip 
the  most  prosperous  that  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  upon.  Well,  if  the  voters  do  their 
duty  we  can  continue  that  situation  in  this 
country  and  keep  on  working,  and  I  hope 
successfully,  for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  would  rather  have  peace  in  the  world 
than  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
IVe  spent  all  my  time  working  for  peace  in 
this  world,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  just 
that.  That's  the  most  important  thing  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

Now,  I'm  in  this  fight  because  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  crusade.  This  is  a  fight  for  the 
people  against  special  interests,  and  if  the 
people  support  me  in  that  fight — and  I  be- 
lieve they're  going  to  do  it — the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  where  it  belongs. 

Now,  one  of  the  basic  propositions  is  our 
welfare  as  a  Nation,  and  our  prosperity  as  a 
Nation.  When  someone  asks,  "Why  can't 
we  keep  our  prosperity  under  the  Republi- 
cans?" the  answer  to  that  question  should 
be  obvious.  But  in  case  there  is  still  any 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  let  me  speak  Just 
a  litde  plainly  tonight  and  try  to  set  you 
straight. 

The  Republicans  are  committed  to  a  pro- 
gram that  benefits  special  interests,  the 
powers  of  big  business  and  monopoly.  The 
only  people  who  have  prosperity  under  the 
Republicans  are  those  who  live  on  the  fat 
profits  made  by  exploiting  the  workers, 
farmers,  and  the  common,  everyday  citizen. 
Need  I  remind  you  of  what  was  going  on 
here  in  this  great  city  back  in  the  Republi- 
can Hoover  depression?  You  know  what 
was  going  on.  People  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  streets  hunting  for  jobs.  People 
were  being  evicted  from  their  homes.  Farm- 
ers were  being  thrown  off  their  farms.  Fac- 
tories were  closed.  They  gave  you  breadlines 
instead  of  pay  lines.  Remember  that.  That's 
what  you're  faced  with  now,  if  you  let  these 
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Special  privilege  fellows  get  control  of  ours. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  is  clear, 
and  the  record  is  there  for  all  to  see.  Look 
at  the  record  in  the  field  of  labor.  The 
Democratic  Party  wrote  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act  on  the  law  books  of  our  coun- 
try in  1935,  and  I  was  there  to  help  put  it 
through  the  Senate.  Every  real  American 
has  been  proud  of  the  record  labor  has  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  monumental  la- 
bor law. 

Back  before  the  Wagner  Act  the  union 
membership  in  this  country  was  only  about 
3  million.  Today  nearly  17  million  indus- 
trious, patriotic,  hard-working  Americans  are 
proud  of  their  membership  in  the  AF  of  L 
and  CIO  and  many  independent  unions. 

The  average  wage  of  workers  in  this  coun- 
try is  three  times  what  it  was  before  the  Wag- 
ner Act  became  a  law.  The  high  wages 
earned  by  our  people  are  a  tremendous  factor 
in  maintaining  prosperity.  High  wages 
mean  great  purchasing  power,  and  great 
purchasing  power  means  that  our  factories 
and  our  farms  will  run  at  full  production — 
and  that's  what  the  Democratic  Party  stands 
for. 

Now,  what  is  the  Republican  attitude  to- 
ward labor?  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Republican  80th  Congress  was  to  take  steps 
to  destroy  the  Wagner  Act.  The  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  did  this  by  passing  the 
Taft-Hardey  Act.  The  Taft-Hardey  Act 
was  passed  for  one  main  reason — to  weaken 
the  strength  of  our  labor  unions  so  that 
ultimately  wages  could  be  forced  down. 
That's  the  theory  of  big  business,  which  con- 
trols the  Republican  Party.  Big  business 
operates  on  a  policy  that  if  you  can  force 
wages  down  you  can  increase  the  already 
tremendous  corporation  profits — and  that's 
what  the  Republican  Party  is  interested  in. 

I  reject  this  Republican  policy  of  trying 
to  force  wages  down  as  a  fallacy.    I  shall 


fight  with  all  my  strength  not  only  to  keep 
wages  up  but  to  increase  them. 

Now,  the  old  elephant  never  seems  to  learn 
anything.  He  has  fixed  ideas.  He's  trying 
to  make  you  believe  he  has  the  new  look, 
but  he  hasn't.  That  Republican  policy  of 
forcing  wages  down  causes  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  workers  to  drop.  This  leads 
to  distress  on  farms  and  it  closes  factories 
and  puts  people  out  of  work  in  the  city. 

To  maintain  high  wages,  to  keep  our  pros- 
perity, to  look  ahead  to  an  even  higher 
standard  of  living  you  must  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.    Don't  forget  that. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  all  evening  and 
discuss  the  differences  between  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  and  the  Republican  policy. 
There  is  another  issue,  however,  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss  for  just  a  little  bit, 
and  that's  the  housing  issue. 

You  have  a  serious  housing  shortage  here 
in  Newark.  The  same  problem  exists  in 
practically  every  community  in  this  country. 
The  need  is  so  great  that  private  industry 
and  the  States  cannot  handle  it.  In  this 
audience  are  veterans  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  need  decent  homes  for  their 
families  but  they  can't  find  them.  I've  re- 
ceived letters  from  all  over  the  country  ask- 
ing for  help  in  finding  homes.  I  went  to  the 
8oth  Congress  and  told  them  the  story.  I 
asked  for  a  law  which  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  aid  in  building 
low-cost  rental  housing,  the  kind  of  housing 
that  would  contain  decent  living  quarters 
for  $50  or  $60  a  month.  Now,  that  "do- 
nothing"  Republican  Both  Congress  just 
laughed  at  me. 

The  Republican  leadership  wouldn't  give 
the  American  people  the  kind  of  housing 
they  need  because  the  rich  real  estate  lobby 
opposed  it. 

The  Hoover  slogan,  if  you  remember, 
back  in  1929  and  1930  was,  "Two  cars  in 
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every  garage."  The  Republican  slogan  to- 
day is,  "Two  families  in  every  garage." 

That  terrible  real  estate  lobby  is  made  up 
of  the  v^ealthy  interests  w^ho  are  perfecdy 
satisfied  w^ith  the  housing  shortage  because 
it  keeps  rents  up  and  profits  higher.  The 
Republican  leadership  had  a  clear  choice 
betv^een  the  need  of  the  people  and  the  greed 
of  the  lobby.  They  failed  the  people — and 
our  housing  shortage  continued. 

But  you  can  correct  it.  If  the  people  elect 
a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  w^e'll  break  that  housing  shortage 
in  spite  of  the  real  estate  lobby.  And  we'll 
do  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  in  the 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

This  is  a  decision  that  will  aflfect  several 
generations  to  come  if  you  make  the  wrong 
decision.  We  are  the  leaders  of  the  world, 
this  great  country  of  ours — the  greatest  re- 
public that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon — 
and  the  reason  for  its  greatness  is  because 
the  power  of  government  is  reposed  in  you. 
You  are  the  Government  if  you  exercise 
your  privilege.  You  folks  are  going  to  de- 
termine on  election  day  what  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we'll  have  in  Washington. 

You  want  a  government  with  a  positive 
program,  an  administration  and  a  Congress 
devoted  to  the  people's  interests  and  not  to 
special  interests.  You  want  a  government 
concerned  with  human  rights  and  health 
and  education  and  housing  and  the  cost  of 
living  of  this  great  people  of  ours. 

In  1946  two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home 
and  didn't  vote.  We  got  that  awful  8oth 
Congress  as  a  result.  And  you  got  just  what 
you  deserved  because  you  didn't  exercise 
your  rights.  A  man  who  doesn't  exercise 
the  privilege  of  franchise  on  election  day 
is  a  shirker  and  he  has  no  right  to  kick  about 
the  sort  of  government  he  gets  if  he  doesn't 
vote  himself. 

Now,  you  can't  afford  to  shirk  your  duty 


as  a  citizen  this  time.  You  have  a  privilege 
under  the  Constitution  to  participate  in  your 
Government.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  ex- 
ercise that  privilege  in  your  own  self-interest. 

When  you  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  on  the  second  of  Novem- 
ber you're  not  only  voting  for  me  for  Presi- 
dent and  for  all  those  good  men  for  public 
office  but  you're  voting  for  yourselves  and 
your  own  interests.    Just  keep  that  in  mind. 

Now,  if  you  do  that  and  do  your  duty  we 
won't  appease  the  special  interests.  We'll 
be  in  a  position  so  that  the  special  interests 
will  have  to  go  along  with  the  people  and 
take  up  their  fair  share,  just  as  the  people 
will  get  their  fair  share.  That  won't  be  the 
case  if  you  let  the  Republicans  in. 

We  have  got  a  fight  to  make,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning.  We  will  fight  for  our  rights 
as  decent,  patriotic.  God-fearing  men  and 
women  who  want  security  and  peace  and 
freedom  for  now  and  for  all  time.  That's 
the  issue  with  which  you  are  faced. 

[8.]  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  (To  State 
party  representatives  and  labor  leaders,  10 
p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  Congressman  Hart,  the 
city  Mayor,  Mayor  Hague,  Senator  Moore, 
the  candidate  for  Governor: 

I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  but  what 
New  Jersey  will  stay  where  it  belongs — ^in  the 
Democratic  column.  New  Jersey  has  never 
deserved  anything  but  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration because  the  Democrats  stand  for  the 
people. 

I  hope  that  you  will  send  a  congressional 
delegation  to  Washington  this  time  with 
whom  I  can  work.  You've  got  one  man 
there  that  I  can  work  with  all  right,  but 
you've  got  one  or  two  I  can't  work  with. 

I  am  highly  pleased,  highly  honored,  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  grandest  days  I  have 
had  on  the  whole  tour.   Every  time  I  go  into 
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a  State  I  say,  "Well,  this  one  can't  be  as  good 
as  the  other  one."  Then  each  one  gets  better. 
There  is  a  buildup  my  friends. 

We  are  going  to  win  this  election  because 
we're  right  and  they're  wrong. 

[9.]  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  (At  Lincoln 
High  School,  10:37  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  can't  tell  you, 
I  can't  even  begin  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  this  Jersey  City  reception,  and  I  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  you,  Mayor,  and  my  good 
friend,  Frank  Hague,  who  got  this  thing  up 
in  so  good  a  fashion.  This  is  something  to 
write  home  about.  I  have  been  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  I  have  been  in  Mexico  City,  I  have 
been  in  New  York  City,  and  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  and  Seatde  and  Denver. 
Call  the  roll  of  all  the  great  cities  in  the 
country,  and  this  tops  them  all.  And,  in  each 
instance,  I  thought  the  next  one  could  never 
be  outdone,  but  here  it  is. 

Your  enthusiasm  shows  that  you  take  your 
politics  seriously.  That's  the  way  it  ought 
to  be,  because  politics  is  your  business.  Poli- 
tics is  government,  and  you  are  the  Govern- 
ment if  you  exercise  the  privilege  delegated 
to  you  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours.  If  you 
don't  take  an  interest  in  your  Government 
and  elect  the  right  people,  you  have  nobody 
to  blame  but  yourselves. 

Now,  in  1946  only  one-third  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  had  the  right,  exer- 
cised that  privilege  to  vote.  And  look  what 
you  got.  And  you  didn't  deserve  a  bit  of 
sympathy  for  getting  it  because  you  did  it  to 
yourselves.  You  can't  do  that  this  year.  I 
am  warning  you,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  voters  are  not  going  to  make 
the  same  mistake  this  year  that  they  made 
in  1946.  This  time  you  are  going  to  come 
out  and  vote. 

The  registration  is  up  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  country.    Labor  has  been  doing 


great  work  towards  getting  out  the  vote. 
The  workers  know  that  they  are  in  a  fight  to 
protect  their  basic  rights. 

This  is  everybody's  fight.  It's  not  labor's 
fight  alone.  It's  also  the  fight  of  the  white- 
collar  worker,  the  professional  man,  the 
farmer,  and  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States — the  fight  to  preserve  the  gains  made 
since  1933,  when  President  Roosevelt  took 
office.  It's  a  fight  to  buildup  a  greater  future 
for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  going  to  win  that  fight.  We  must 
win  that  fight.  Too  much  is  at  stake  in  this 
election,  my  friends,  to  be  indifferent  about 
it.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it 
makes  no  difference  to  you  whether  the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans  are  in  control 
of  the  National  Government — and  don't  let 
any  of  your  friends  make  that  mistake.  Re- 
member what  the  last  Republican  adminis- 
tration did  to  you  in  12  years:  depression, 
unemployment,  foreclosures  and  evictions, 
bank  failures,  veterans  selling  apples.  They 
were  told  that  they  were  going  to  be  put 
into  business.  Well,  they  went  into  busi- 
ness— at  the  street  corner  selling  apples.  We 
have  tried  to  profit  from  that  experience  in 
this  Democratic  administration. 

And  what  did  the  Republicans  do  to  help 
it?  Did  the  Republican  leaders  care  what 
happened  to  you  in  the  depression?  Did  the 
Republican  administration  provide  the  jobs 
you  needed?  Did  they  save  your  homes  or 
protect  your  bank  deposits?  They  either 
didn't  care  what  happened  to  you  or  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  They  just 
sat  and  waited  for  prosperity  to  come  from 
around  the  corner. 

The  Democrats  took  action.  Prosperity 
couldn't  get  around  the  corner  until  it  had 
some  help.  It  took  a  government  that  cared 
about  the  people,  that  had  faith  in  the  people. 
It  took  a  government  that  was  willing  to  try 
new  ideas.  It  took  a  government  that  put 
human  rights  above  property  rights.    You 
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got  that  kind  of  government  when  you 
elected  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  The 
difference  between  the  Republican  way  of 
meeting  a  depression  and  the  Democratic 
way  of  meeting  a  depression  is  typical  of  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
parties.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
been  the  party  of  progress  and  liberalism, 
the  party  that  puts  human  rights  first.  The 
Republican  Party  has  always  been  domi- 
nated by  the  forces  of  reaction.  They  want 
to  go  back  to  their  own  peculiar  concept  of 
government,  even  though  it  is  completely 
out  of  line  with  modern  conditions. 

The  people  of  this  country  can  hope 
to  get  forward-looking  government  only 
through  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  best  way  to  decide  how  to  vote  is  on 
the  record:  first,  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
that  what  the  Government  does  makes  a 
great  difference  to  you  in  your  everyday  life. 
It  touches  every  individual  in  this  Nation; 
two,  you  can  do  more  for  yourselves  by  going 
to  the  polls  to  vote  on  election  day  than  you 
can  possibly  do  any  other  way. 

This  is  your  fight.  I  am  only  waking  you 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  your  fight.  You 
better  get  out  and  help  me  win  this  fight  or 
you're  going  to  be  the  loser,  not  I.  If  you 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  you  vote  for  your- 
selves and  you  vote  for  your  best  interest, 
and  you  want  to  be  sure  to  vote  the  way  that 
will  do  you  the  most  good  for  yourselves  and 
for  the  country.  The  only  intelligent  way 
to  vote  is  on  the  basis  of  the  record.  I  want 
to  see  it  done  that  way  because  I  know  that 
our  party  has  the  best  record. 

The  record  shows  a  clear  pattern.  You 
hear  a  lot  of  speeches  that  try  to  confuse  the 
record,  but  the  main  outline  of  the  record  is 
clear.  The  Republican  Party  has  consistendy 
worked  for  big  business.    The  Democratic 


Party  has  consistently  worked  for  all  the 
people. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  question  of  high 
prices.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  big  a 
problem  high  prices  are  and  how  much  they 
hurt  you.  During  the  war,  when  it  was  a 
harder  job  than  it  is  now,  the  Democratic 
administration  and  a  Democratic  Congress 
stabilized  prices.  The  Democrats  protected 
you  against  excessive  prices  until  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  led  a  successful  fight 
to  destroy  price  control.  That  Republican 
8oth  Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to  re- 
store the  power  to  hold  down  prices.  They 
have  protected  the  excessive  profits  for  big 
business  but  they  haven't  protected  the  buy- 
ing power  of  your  wages  and  salaries. 

The  record  is  clearest  of  all  a  little  fur- 
ther along.  Republican  favoritism  for  big 
business  is  shown  most  clearly  by  repeated 
attacks  on  the  workers.  This  affects  all 
workers,  whether  or  not  they  are  members 
of  unions.  Big  business  wants  to  keep  wages 
low. 

For  years  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
the  ally  of  big  business.  The  workingmen 
and  women  have  turned  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  always  been  the  working- 
man's  friend. 

Labor  suffered  under  Harding,  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover.  The  false  prosperity  of  the 
1920's  crumbled  because  workers,  along  with 
farmers,  were  getting  the  little  end  of  the 
stick.  The  Republicans  would  like  to  give 
the  farmers  and  the  workers  the  litde  end 
of  the  stick  again.  If  you  are  fool  enough 
to  accept  that  little  end  again,  you  ought  to 
have  it. 

That  era  of  the  1920's  was  the  era  of  the 
open  shop  and  the  yellow-dog  contract;  and 
the  reckless  use  of  labor  injunctions.  The 
strength  of  labor  unions  was  reduced  to  less 
than  3  million  members.  Sweat  shops 
abounded  and  child  labor  was  the  order  of 
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the  day.  When  the  crash  came,  labor  suf- 
fered the  brunt  of  it. 

In  1932,  more  than  12  million  men  and 
women  were  unemployed.  Wages — ^for 
those  lucky  enough  to  have  jobs — ^were  about 
45  cents  an  hour. 

In  1933,  this  Government  got  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  with  a  heart.  They 
cared  something  about  labor.  They  cared 
something  about  the  farmers.  They  cared 
something  about  the  people — more  than  they 
did  about  money. 

The  Democratic  Party  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  people  and  did  it.  We  did 
something  for  labor,  not  at  the  expense  of 
anybody  else  but  to  round  out  a  program  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people.  We  gave  real 
protection  to  the  right  of  workers  to  join 
together  in  their  own  unions.  We  gave 
national  recognition  to  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  We  established  a  minimum 
wage  and  outlawed  the  sweat  shops.  We 
saved  homes  from  foreclosures  and  helped  to 
provide  new  homes  on  terms  that  workers 
could  afford. 

If  you  remember,  back  in  1932,  123,000 
farmers  were  kicked  off  their  farms. 
Last  year,  there  were  less  than  800  who 
couldn't  pay  the  interest  on  their  mort- 
gage. People  were  pushed  out  of  their 
homes  so  fast  that  when  the  Democrats 
came  in,  they  had  to  form  the  great  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  which  saved  mil- 
lions of  homes  for  millions  of  people.  The 
Republicans  didn't  do  anything  about  it. 

We  provided  protection  against  the  loss  of 
earnings  due  to  old  age  and  death. 

The  Democratic  Party  gave  the  country  a 
New  Deal.  And  that  New  Deal  paid  off 
too.  It  was  good  for  the  country.  It  was 
good  for  labor.  It  was  good  for  the  farmer. 
It  was  good  for  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  this  difference:  We  have  61  mil- 
lion, nearly  62  million  people  at  work  in  this 


country  today.  There  is  nobody  walking  the 
streets,  hunting  for  a  job.  If  a  man  wants 
a  job,  he  has  the  opportunity.  The  farmers 
are  in  the  most  prosperous  condition  they 
have  ever  been  in  in  the  history  of  the 
world — and  they  are  not  in  that  condition 
at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Farmers  and 
labor  go  along  side  by  side,  and  when  they 
are  both  prosperous  the  whole  country  is 
prosperous  and  everybody  profits  by  it.  The 
big  corporations  that  they  talk  so  much  about 
have  made  more  money  in  the  last  three 
than  they  ever  made  before  in  history — ^and 
that's  money  made  after  taxes.  And  yet  they 
cry  about  it  and  say  that  we  are  trying  to 
hold  them  down.  Why,  they  are  in  better 
condition  now  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
history. 

Now,  when  a  man  does  work  these  days, 
his  hourly  pay  is  about  three  times  as  much 
as  it  was  in  1932.  Now,  labor  unions  have 
16  million  members,  and  that's  a  good  thing 
for  the  whole  country.  Some  people  have 
complained  that  the  Democratic  Party  paid 
too  much  attention  to  the  things  that  labor 
wanted.  I'm  going  to  confess  something  to 
you;  I've  gotten  a  lot  of  advice  from  labor 
leaders,  and  most  of  it  has  been  good  advice. 
When  it  wasn't  good,  I  didn't  take  it.  They 
have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart 
just  as  much  as  anybody — and  I  will  say,  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  lot  of  people.  And 
I  intend  to  keep  getting  advice  like  that  for 
the  next  4  years. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  ever  hap- 
pened was  the  election  of  that  8oth  Congress. 
That  interrupted  our  progress. 

I  have  talked  a  lot  about  this  Republican, 
"do-nothing"  80th  Congress,  and  there  is  a 
very  good  reason  for  my  talking  about  them. 
That  Congress  has  shown  clearly  what  we 
can  expect  from  the  Republican  Party. 
That's  the  reason  I've  been  going  after  them 
hammer  and  tongs. 

So  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  the  Republi- 
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cans  made  this  very  clear.  They  passed  the 
Taft-Hardey  to  weaken  the  strength  of  labor 
unions.  They  refused  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  above  40  cents  an  hour,  although 
40  cents  will  only  buy  about  as  much  as  23 
cents  would  buy  when  the  minimum  wage 
law  was  first  passed.  They  wrecked  the 
Labor  Department.  This  tells  you  what  to 
expect  from  them  in  the  future. 

They  have  done  the  same  thing  to  the 
farmer.  They  started  in  to  wreck  the  farmer, 
just  as  they  have  tried  to  wreck  the  laborer. 

And  the  record  of  the  8oth  Congress  is  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall — "MENE,  MENE, 
TEKEL,  UPHARSIN."  They  better 
beware. 

Do  you  want  an  even  stronger  labor  legis- 
lation than  the  Taft-Hartley  law?  Do  you? 
Then  you  better  not  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  Do  you  want  to  return  to  sweat  shop 
wages  in  the  United  States?  All  right — 
vote  Democratic.  Do  you  want  your  social 
security  benefits  endangered?  Well  then, 
you  better  not  vote  Republican.  Do  you 
want  to  play  second  fiddle  to  big  business? 
All  right — vote  the  Democratic  ticket  on  the 
second  of  November. 

The  Democratic  Party  offers  you  another 
choice.  You  can  apply  the  same  test  to  the 
Democratic  Party  that  you  apply  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  What  does  the  Democratic 
Party  promise  you,  and  does  its  past  per- 
formance back  up  those  promises?  The 
record  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  a  record 
of  performance.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  look 
at  the  record.  The  record  shows  that  you 
can  count  on  the  Democratic  Party  because 
it  is  your  party,  the  people's  party. 

What  do  you  want  your  Government  to 
do?  Do  you  think  the  minimum  wage  ought 
to  be  more  than  40  cents  an  hour?  All 
right — ^vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Do  you 
think  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  law  that  gives  labor  a  fair  deal  ? 
All  right,  remember — vote  the  Democratic 


ticket  on  the  second  of  November.  Do  you 
feel  that  social  security  benefits  ought  to  be 
increased?  Vote  Democratic.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  a  government  that  puts  people  ahead 
of  property,  that  thinks  the  litde  fellow  has 
just  as  many  rights  as  the  big  fellow?  All 
right — then  you  better  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Now,  this,  my  friends,  is  a  great  Nation. 
This  is  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  greatest  Republic  the  sun  has 
ever  shown  upon,  and  we  got  that  way  be- 
cause we  have  a  government  of  and  by  and 
for  the  people. 

This  Government  believes  in  ideals  that 
are  an  inspiration  to  people  all  over  the 
world.  Our  great  economic  strength 
is  the  bulwark  of  democracy  through  the 
whole  world.  Our  opportunities  and  our 
obligations  extend  far  beyond  our  own 
shores.  We  can  contribute  as  no  other  na- 
tion ever  could  to  building  a  peaceful  world. 
And,  my  friends,  peace  in  the  world  comes 
before  everything  else. 

I  wish  to  repeat:  I  work  for  peace  and  I 
pray  for  peace  because  it's  much  more  im- 
portant to  have  peace  in  this  world  than  for 
me  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  But, 
we  can  make  our  full  contribution  to  peace 
only  if  we  maintain  a  strong  and  vigorous 
democracy  at  home.  To  do  that,  we  must 
fight  for  the  great  causes  in  which  we  so 
deeply  believe — for  equal  treatment  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  the  people.  A  re- 
turn to  reactionary  government  in  the 
United  States  would  be  a  tragedy  not  only 
for  this  country  but  for  the  whole  world  and 
every  person  in  the  world. 

My  friends,  we  just  can't  let  that  happen. 
It  will  not  happen  if  the  people  of  America 
turn  out  in  full  force  on  election  day.  That, 
my  friends,  is  your  sacred  duty.  You  owe 
that  to  the  country. 

Remember,  the  second  of  November  is 
the  day  of  destiny.    Be  sure  you  vote  on  that 
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day  and  send  this  country  down  the  right 

road. 

note:  In  the  course  o£  his  remarks  on  October  7 
the  President  referred  to  Democratic  candidates  for 
Representative  Harry  Keller,  George  M.  Rhodes,  and 
Wynn  James,  Jr.,  Mayor  John  F.  Davis  of  Reading, 
former  Representative  Daniel  K.  Hoch,  Mayor 
Donald  V.  Hock  of  AUentown,  Mayor  David  L. 
Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh,  former  Senator  Joseph  R. 
Grundy,  and  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter,  all 
of  Pennsylvania;  Democratic  candidates  for  Repre- 


sentative Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Hugh  J.  Addonizio, 
and  Harry  Dudkin,  Mayor  James  T.  Kirk  of  Eliza- 
beth, Democratic  candidate  for  Senator  Archibald 
S.  Alexander,  Mayor  Vincent  J.  Murphy  of  Newark, 
Representative  Edward  J.  Hart,  Mayor  Frank  H. 
Eggers  of  Jersey  City,  former  Mayor  Frank  Hague 
of  Jersey  City,  former  Senator  A.  Harry  Moore,  and 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  Elmer  Wene,  all 
of  New  Jersey;  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio; 
Representative  John  Taber  of  New  York;  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts; 
and  Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana. 


228    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  New  York. 
October  8,  1948 


[i.]     Albany,  New  York  (Rear  platform, 
8:25  a.m.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  that  introduc- 
tion, I  appreciate  it  most  highly.  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  in  Albany  this  morning,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  this  is  the  first  real 
Democratic  day  we  have  had  on  this  trip. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  your  Mayor, 
your  Congressman  William  T.  Byrne  and 
State  Senator  Peter  Dalesandro  here  on  the 
platform  with  me.  The  Mayor  of  Baltimore 
has  almost  that  same  name,  and  I  always 
have  trouble  saying  it. 

I  understand  that  Peter  Dalesandro  owns 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  valor 
in  combat  against  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  I  hung  that  medal  around  his  neck 
at  the  White  House  about  2  years  ago,  and 
I  told  him  at  that  time  that  I  would  much 
rather  have  that  Medal  of  Honor  than  to  be 
President,  and  I  feel  the  same  way  about  it 
today.  That  is  the  greatest  honor  that  can 
come  to  any  man.  That  means  that  he  is 
willing,  and  has  been  willing,  to  do  things 
outside  the  line  of  duty  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Since  I  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  present  that  medal  to  more  heroes  than 
it  has  ever  been  presented  to  before.    I  have 


had  some  wonderful  conversations  with 
these  men  about  their  ideas  and  what  they 
believe  about  the  welfare  of  the  world  and 
their  country.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  solid 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  believes  in 
what  this  Government  stands  for — and  that 
is  a  wonderful  thing. 

I  have  been  told  that  Albany  is  a  very 
prosperous  city.  You  know,  the  main  issue 
in  this  campaign  is  simple.  Are  we  going 
to  keep  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  to- 
gether, or  are  we  going  to  let  ourselves  be 
bamboozled  into  another  depression. 

Here  in  New  York  State,  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  forced  to  take  a  few  steps 
along  progressive  lines,  laid  down  by  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Herbert  Lehman  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  They  had  to  go  along  whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not.  But  the  Republican 
Party  still  stands  for  the  old  policies  of  taking 
care  of  the  rich  and  letting  the  rest  of  us  shift 
for  ourselves. 

The  people  of  Albany  know  the  difiEerence 
between  a  Republican  administration  and  a 
Democratic  administration.  You  know  it, 
because  you  have  been  voting  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  your  city  for  a  long,  long 
time.  I  know  that  most  of  you  will  recall 
the  difference  in  prosperity  under  the  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats. 
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In  1946,  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, and  before  the  Republicans  killed  our 
price  control  bill  and  brought  on  high  prices, 
the  total  personal  income  of  New  York  resi- 
dents amounted  to  nearly  $23  billion.  In 
1932  it  amounted  to  $8  billion.  You  are 
getting  three  times  as  much  income  now  in 
the  State  of  New  York  as  you  did  under  the 
Republicans. 

Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  that  situation? 
All  right  then,  you  had  better  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket! 

The  total  national  income  is  now  $217 
billion.  Sixty-one  million  people  have  jobs — 
more  people  at  work  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

The  farmers  are  more  prosperous,  the 
businessmen  are  more  prosperous.  Why  in 
the  world  do  you  want  to  upset  the  apple 
cart  now  and  throw  the  administration  out 
that  brought  on  this  situation? 

The  total  national  income  of  $217  billion 
is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  all  the  world, 
and  that  income  is  distributed  on  a  fair  basis, 
everybody  gets  his  fair  share  of  that  income. 
It  is  not  a  special  privilege  distribution. 
That  is  the  reason  the  Republicans  don't  like 
it. 

We  also  believe  in  making  investments  for 
peace.  The  Democratic  Party  has  taken  the 
lead  in  working  to  create  conditions  of  peace 
throughout  the  world.  The  first  require- 
ments of  peace  are  sound  and  prosperous 
free  nations  all  over  the  world.  We  are  re- 
building war-torn  countries,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  free  nations  against  communism  by 
such  programs  as  the  policy  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements.  The 
Republicans  at  this  last  session  tried  to  ham- 
string the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements. 
That  is  just  the  first  step  back  to  isolationism. 
They  haven't  changed  a  bit  in  their  policies, 
and  you  cannot  aflord  to  take  a  chance  on 
this  situation  now. 


We  are  faced  with  the  greatest  campaign 
so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  in  the 
history  of  this  country  for  a  long,  long  time. 
This  is  merely  a  campaign  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  against  the  special  interests — and 
that  is  your  interest. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  vote  for  me,  par- 
ticularly, on  election  day.  I  am  asking  you 
to  go  out  and  vote  for  yourselves.  Vote  for 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Vote  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  when  you  do  that  you  will  just 
walk  into  that  booth  early  in  the  morning 
of  November  2d,  and  vote  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  then  you  will  be  safe  and 
sound. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  turn  out  at  this  time  of 
day  on  a  morning  like  this.  It  shows  that 
you  are  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
this  country.  Keep  it  up,  now,  until  Novem- 
ber 2d. 

[2.]     Schenectady,  New  York  ( 10  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  this 
welcome  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  appre- 
ciate the  high  compliment  that  your  good 
Mayor  has  paid  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  I  can 
live  up  to  it  for  the  next  4  years.  I  think  I 
can. 

You  know,  I  have  been  going  up  and 
down  these  United  States  of  America,  meet- 
ing people,  talking  to  people,  and  telling  the 
people  just  what  the  issues  are  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  telling  them  in  very  plain  lan- 
guage just  where  I  stand  on  those  issues. 
I  think  you  are  entided  to  know  what  those 
issues  are.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  country.  You 
are  going  to  make  a  decision  on  election  day 
as  to  whether  you  want  your  Government 
operated  for  special  privilege  or  whether 
you  want  it  operated  in  the  interests  of  the 
people,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  16  years. 
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I  base  those  statements  on  facts  which  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  two-thirds  of  you 
staying  at  home  in  1946  and  electing  this 
awful  8oth  Congress  which  has  tried  its  best 
to  give  the  country  back  to  the  special  in- 
terests. If  I  had  not  been  standing  there 
with  the  veto,  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  pass 
a  law  putting  a  halter  on  labor.  Then  they 
passed  that  awful  Taft-Hardey  bill  which 
takes  some  of  the  liberties  away  from  labor — 
it's  a  step  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
want  to  go. 

You  see,  when  the  Democrats  got  control 
of  the  Government  in  1933,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  they  did  was  to  pass  a  bill  of 
rights  for  labor,  known  as  the  Wagner  Labor 
Act—Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  spon- 
sored that  bill.  That  bill  has  been  in  effect 
for  16  years,  and  it  has  made  the  working- 
man  prosperous.  When  that  bill  went  into 
effect,  there  were  3  million  members  of  labor 
unions.  Today  there  are  nearly  17  million 
men  in  labor  unions  that  are  working  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country. 

The  next  thing  that  they  attempted  to  do 
was  to  put  the  farmers  out  of  business. 
Now,  the  farmer's  interests  and  the  laboring- 
man's  interests  and  the  small  businessman's 
interests  are  all  the  same.  When  farmers 
and  laborers  are  prosperous,  the  country  is 
prosperous.  In  1932  we  had  15  million  peo- 
ple walking  the  streets  trying  to  find  some- 
place to  work.  We  now  have  61  million 
people  at  work,  and  any  man  who  wants  a 
job  can  have  it,  and  his  rights  are  protected 
under  the  laws  put  on  the  books  by  the 
Democratic  administration  during  the  last 
16  years. 

I  understand  you  have  a  very  fine  college 
here  in  this  town,  and  that  you  have  got  a 
very  able  professor  running  for  Congress. 
I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  about  the 
educational  situation  in  this  country. 


The  educational  plant  in  this  country  has 
become,  to  some  extent,  obsolete,  because 
there  are  so  many  more  people  interested  in 
education  now  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Young  people  have 
found  out  that  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  them  and  that  is  the 
brains  they  have  in  their  heads.  If  they 
organize  those  brains  and  educate  them  as 
they  should,  their  outlook  on  life  is  much 
better  for  the  country  and  for  themselves. 

Well  now,  the  educational  plant  of  the 
country  and  the  pay  of  teachers  is  below  what 
it  ought  to  be  for  a  country  as  rich  and 
prosperous  as  we  are.  But  we  inaugurated 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  and  that 
bill  passed  the  Senate  but  the  Republicans 
killed  it  in  the  House.  They  don't  want 
Federal  aid  to  education.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  that  educational  bill  become  the  law,  so 
that  every  young  man  and  young  woman 
in  this  country  who  wants  it  may  have  an 
education  that  will  fit  him  for  his  future  in 
life. 

That  is  the  best  safeguard  there  is  against 
communism.  When  you  have  an  educated 
people,  communism  hasn't  a  chance  in  the 
world. 

So,  let's  go  to  work,  and  get  that  educa- 
tional bill.  Let's  protect  the  farmer,  let's 
protect  the  laboringman,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  you  must  get  yourselves  registered  now 
and  get  on  the  books.  You  have  got  today 
and  tomorrow  to  do  that  in  this  part  of  New 
York.  Get  on  the  books  because  if  you  are 
not  you  cannot  vote. 

I  don't  want  to  see  the  electorate  stay  at 
home  this  time.  Your  responsibility  is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  if  you 
exercise  that  responsibility  you  are  bound  to 
have  good  government. 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  this  turnout  in  this  great  city.  I 
have  been  here  on  several  occasions,  inspect- 
ing plants  during  the  war  when  I  was  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee  to  examine  the  na- 
tional defense  program.  I  always  had  a 
welcome  here.  Way  back  in  1935  when  I 
first  went  to  the  Senate,  I  came  here  to 
Schenectady  and  made  a  farm  speech.  That 
farm  speech  is  just  as  good  today  as  the  day 
I  made  it.  If  the  farmers  look  after  their 
own  interests,  they  will  still  be  for  the  man 
who  made  that  speech  here  in  Schenectady 
in  1935. 

I  could  stand  here  and  discuss  with  you 
the  issues  in  this  campaign  from  now  until 
noon,  but  I  haven't  got  time  and  there  are 
several  things  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  I 
want  you  to  get  your  book  out  and  study 
these  issues  and  then  make  up  your  mind  in 
your  own  interest. 

When  you  go  to  the  polls,  you  are  not 
voting  for  me.  When  you  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  you  are  voting  for  yourselves — 
you  are  voting  for  your  own  best  interests. 
Just  think  that  one  over. 

If  you  do  that — there  are  a  lot  of  things 
I  could  have  talked  to  you  about — if  you  do 
that,  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing 
shortage,  I  will  stay  in  the  White  House  for 
another  4  years. 

[3.]  Amsterdam,  New  York  (Rear  plat- 
form, 10:30  a.m.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

You  know,  I  certainly  do  highly  appreci- 
ate this  turnout.  I  thank  Mayor  Carter  most 
sincerely  for  that  fine  introduction,  and  I 
hope  he  is  a  good  prophet,  that  I  will  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States — ^and  I 
think  he  is  right. 

This  is  a  very  happy  day  for  me  to  be  in 
your  city  of  Amsterdam.  During  the  war, 
it  was  my  business  as  chairman  of  the  special 
Senate  committee  investigating  the  defense 
program  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with 
your  factories  here  in  this  city.  You  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  war  effort.    You 


turned  your  factories  over  from  warwork  to 
peace  work  and  you  did  it  expeditiously.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  as  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  contribution  that 
you  made. 

Now,  this  campaign  that  I  am  making  up 
and  down  the  country  is  a  campaign  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  This  is  a  campaign 
in  which  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you  that 
it  is  your  own  interest  that  you  vote  for  on 
November  2d.  It  is  not  necessarily  me  you 
are  electing  President,  you  are  voting  for 
your  own  interests — for  this  campaign  is  a 
campaign  of  the  people  against  the  special 
interests.  The  Republican  Congress  con- 
clusively proved  that,  as  soon  as  they  got 
control. 

What  was  the  first  thing  they  did  when 
they  got  control  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States?  They  immediately  began  to 
tear  up  labor's  bill  of  rights.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  try  and  amend  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act  so  it  would  no  longer  work  in 
the  interests  of  labor,  but  would  work  in  the 
interests  of  special  privilege. 

I  vetoed  that,  and  I  hope  every  one  of  you 
will  read  that  veto  message,  because  it  strikes 
at  the  fundamental  foundation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  to  make  the  Government  for  all 
the  people. 

The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  try  to  tear 
up  the  farm  program.  They  tried  to  leave 
the  farmer  out  on  a  limb  so  he  could  no 
longer  have  a  floor  under  his  prices,  and 
they  are  trying  to  tell  the  people  that  that 
floor  under  prices  to  the  farmers  is  causing 
the  high  cost  of  living.  That  is  not  true. 
You  cannot  tell  how  much  the  price  support 
program  has  been  worth  to  this  great  country 
of  ours,  because  the  farmer  was  willing  to 
go  out  and  raise  tremendous  crops  that  have 
been  necessary  to  feed  the  world  and  to  keep 
enough  in  this  country  so  that  prices  would 
not  go  sky  high. 

If  these  people  had  been  willing  to  give  me 
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the  necessary  controls  for  allocation  of  these 
things,  everybody  would  have  had  his  fair 
share,  and  prices  would  not  have  been  out  of 
sight. 

I  want  you  to  weigh  these  things.  I  want 
you  to  consider  very  carefully  the  record  of 
the  Congressman  in  this  district,  then  I  think 
you  will  want  to  vote  for  Professor  Murphy 
for  Congressman  from  this  district,  who 
knows  what  these  issues  are  and  has  been 
trying  to  tell  you  what  they  are. 

The  best  interests  are  the  people's  in- 
terests— in  voting  for  a  government  that  is 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

Now,  you  are  the  Government.  You  are 
yourselves  the  Government,  when  you  exer- 
cise your  rights  to  vote.  When  you  do  not 
exercise  that  right  to  vote,  you  are  shirking 
your  duty. 

In  1946  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  were  entitled  to  vote 
stayed  away  from  the  polls — and  look  what 
they  received  as  a  result  of  that!  They  got 
a  Congress  that  immediately  began  working 
for  special  privilege.  There  were  more 
lobbyists  and  more  higher  paid  lobbyists 
around  this  8oth  Congress  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  And  those 
lobbyists  got  just  what  they  wanted.  The 
real  estate  lobby  kept  the  housing  bill  from 
going  through.  The  big  corporation  lobby- 
ists got  the  Taft-Hardey  bill  through.  Mr. 
Taft  said  that  he  wrote  that  bill  for  the  bene- 
fit of  employers.  I  don't  think  that  is  any- 
thing to  brag  about. 

I  want  you  to  study  all  the  things  for  spe- 
cial privilege  that  would  have  gone  through 
if  I  had  not  been  standing  there  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  with  the  veto.  Why, 
I  vetoed  more  bills  than  any  other  President 
since  Grover  Cleveland,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that  record  because  I  was  working  in  the 
interests  of  the  everyday  man  in  this  country. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  just  a  good  piece  of 
advice.    I  understand  that  today  and  to- 


morrow are  the  last  days  for  registration.  I 
want  to  get  every  voter  who  is  entided  to  the 
privilege  on  the  books,  then  I  want  him  on 
the  2d  of  November  to  get  up  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight — then  the  country 
will  be  safe  for  another  4  years  and  I  won't 
have  a  housing  problem  myself. 

[4.]  Little  Falls,  New  York  (Rear  plat- 
form, 11:25  a.m.) 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
You  know,  it  is  very,  very  encouraging  when 
people  are  willing  to  come  out  on  a  morning 
like  this  to  get  information  on  what  the 
issues  are  in  this  political  campaign.  In 
nearly  every  place  we  have  been  this  morn- 
ing, the  weather  has  been  just  like  this,  yet 
it  looks  as  if  everybody  in  the  surrounding 
territory  had  come  out  to  look  at  their  Presi- 
dent, to  see  what  he  looks  like,  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.  That  is  most 
encouraging. 

You  know,  this  is  quite  a  community.  I 
was  in  the  Senate  for  about  10  years.  A 
long  time  ago,  you  used  to  make  a  lot  of 
good  cheese  here.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin— ^his  name  was  Ryan  Dufly — ^brought 
a  cheese  down  to  the  Senate  that  was  about 
that  high,  and  about  as  big  around  as  a 
wagon  wheel — ^weighed  300  pounds;  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  who  at  that  time 
was  Dr.  Royal  Copeland,  said  he  knew  a 
place  in  New  York  where  he  could  get  a 
better  cheese  and  that  he  would  get  it  on  his 
next  trip  back — and  he  did.  But  you  make 
other  things  here  now.  Naturally,  the  world 
moves  along. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  over  to  you 
in  this  campaign.  We  don't  want  to  turn 
the  clock  back,  and  go  back — go  back.  We 
want  to  go  forward — go  forward.  But  you 
can't  go  forward  when  you  have  a  legislative 
body  that  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  pull-backs 
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as  that  8oth  Congress  is. 

Please  don't  send  another  Congress  to 
Washington  like  that,  because  if  you  do,  you 
will  get  just  what  you  deserve.  You  know, 
some  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  stayed  away  from  the  polls  on  election 
day  in  1946,  and  they  sent  that  Congress 
there  by  a  one-third  vote  of  the  United  States. 
That  Congress  immediately  began  to  turn 
the  clock  back.  You  can't  turn  the  clock 
back.  In  the  1920's,  we  tried  our  best  to 
turn  the  clock  back,  and  go  back  into  our 
shells,  go  back  to  1908.    It  didn't  work. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  another  situation 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  clock  move 
forward  and  in  order  to  have  that  clock 
move  forward  you  must  have  people  in 
charge  of  the  Government  who  have  a  for- 
ward-looking oudook. 

Just  as  soon  as  this  Both  Congress  got  to 
Washington,  it  began  to  tear  up  the  labor 
laws,  it  tried  to  tie  the  hands  of  labor  again 
so  they  could  not  collectively  bargain  effec- 
tively with  industry.  The  Wagner  Act,  as 
you  know,  was  named  after  Senator  Wagner 
of  New  York  which  gave  labor  its  bill  of 
rights.  That  bill  of  rights  has  been  success- 
ful over  this  lo-year  period. 

In  1932  there  were  just  about  3  million 
men  who  were  organized.  There  are  17 
million  now.  In  1932  there  were  some  12 
to  15  million  people  who  didn't  have  any 
jobs.  There  isn't  anybody  now  that  hasn't 
a  job  if  he  wants  it.  There  are  61,200,000 
people  at  work  in  this  country — the  greatest 
labor  force  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and 
that  doesn't  include  the  military,  or  anything 
like  that,  that  means  people  who  are  work- 
ing productively  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

Now,  I  want  to  keep  that  going.  I  want 
to  keep  the  clock  running  forward,  I  don't 
want  to  turn  it  back. 

This  Both  Congress  was  not  satisfied  with 
trying  to  cut  the  throat  of  labor,  it  went  to 


work  on  the  farmer.  The  farmers  were  in 
an  awful  ^x  in  1932.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  of  them  were  kicked 
off  their  farms  because  they  couldn't  pay  the 
interest  on  the  mortgages.  Do  you  know 
how  many  farmers  lost  their  farms  last  year 
for  that  reason?  Less  than  Boo.  The 
farmers'  income  at  that  time,  in  1932,  was 
$4,500  million.  You  know  what  it  was  last 
year  ?     It  was  $  i  B  billion. 

The  income  of  the  whole  Nation  in  1947 
was  $217  billion — the  greatest  income  any 
country  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
and  that  income  has  been  reasonably  dis- 
tributed. That  income  has  been  distributed 
so  that  labor  had  its  fair  share,  so  that  the 
farmer  had  his  fair  share,  so  that  small  busi- 
ness had  its  fair  share,  and  so  that  big 
business  had  its  fair  share — ^but  it  wants  more 
than  its  fair  share  now. 

You  know,  the  profits  of  big  business  in 
1939  were  about  $5  billion — they  were  $B 
billion  in  1943 — they  were  $17  billion  in 
1947,  and  they  are  going  to  run  over  20 
billions  now.  They  will  try  to  run  that  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  and  the  labor- 
ing people.  They  will  use  a  Congress  like 
the  Both  Congress  to  do  that.  You  can't 
afford  to  let  that  happen  to  you. 

When  you  go  to  the  polls  on  the  second  of 
November,  you  ought  to  elect  this  good  man 
who  is  running  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
here  in  your  district  because  he  will  go  along 
with  me  for  the  next  4  years  and  work  for 
the  people. 

Vote  for  yourselves  on  election  day — that's 
all  you  need  to  do.  You  not  only  vote  for 
me  but  you  vote  for  yourselves.  Don't  forget 
that  now. 

Get  yourselves  registered  in  these  last  2 
days  and  then  go  out  on  election  day  and 
vote  for  your  own  interests.  When  you  do 
that,  you  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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[5.]     Utica,  New  York   (Rear  platform, 
12:10  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Utica: 

This  is  certainly  heartening  and  encourag- 
ing, when  the  citizens  of  this  great  country 
are  interested  enough  in  the  views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  turn  out 
at  this  time  of  day  and  on  a  day  like  this — 
although  this  is  Democratic  weather. 

I  have  been  most  agreeably  surprised  and 
heartened  at  the  way  the  people  have  turned 
out  since  I  started  to  tour  the  United  States 
and  instruct  them  on  just  what  the  issues  are 
in  this  campaign.  They  are  very  grave 
issues,  and  you  must  study  them  very  care- 
fully— and  then  I  want  to  urge  you  to  vote 
in  your  own  interest.  If  you  know  what 
your  interests  are,  and  if  you  know  what 
the  issues  are,  you  can't  help  but  do  just  one 
thing  on  election  day,  and  that  is  to  vote  for 
yourselves — and  if  you  do  that,  you  will  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

Over  the  last  15  to  16  years,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  took  some  very  forward- 
looking  steps  while  we  had  control  of  the 
Congress.  We  passed  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  better  known  as  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act.  That  act  was  labor's  Magna 
Carta,  that  act  gave  labor  certain  rights  and 
privileges.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we 
abolished  child  labor — ^we  put  a  floor  under 
wages — we  passed  the  farm  program  which 
has  caused  the  farmers  to  become  more  pros- 
perous than  they  ever  were  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

We  so  arranged  things  and  passed  laws  to 
prevent  monopolies  from  taking  over  the 
entire  business  of  the  country.  Well  now,  in 
1946,  about  one-third  of  the  people  exercised 
that  privilege  to  vote.  You  are  a  shirker 
when  you  don't  exercise  your  voting  privi- 
lege,   because    you    are    the    Government. 


When  you  exercise  that  voting  privilege,  you 
run  the  Government.  When  you  don't  exer- 
cise it,  you  get  just  what  you  got  in  1946 — 
you  got  this  backward-looking  Congress,  the 
80th  Congress,  which  has  been  going  to  turn 
the  clock  back  ever  since  they  met  in  Janu- 
ary 1947. 

The  very  first  thing  they  did  was  to  hog- 
tie  labor  by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  I  vetoed.  I  wish  you  would  read  that 
veto  message,  you  would  find  out  just 
exactly — I  haven't  the  time  to  tell  you — 
exactly  what  that  Taft-Hartley  Act  did  to 
labor's  rights. 

Now,  under  the  Republicans,  up  to  1932, 
we  had  about  3  million  people  organized. 
Under  the  policies  pursued  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration,  there  are  some  16  mil- 
lion people  organized.  At  that  time,  in 
1932,  there  were  about  12  to  15  million  men 
who  weren't  working  at  all,  and  when  the 
Democrats  came  in,  we  began  to  put  meas- 
ures into  effect  which  abolished  that  idleness 
of  labor.  Now  there  are  61  million  people 
at  work  in  this  country  and  any  man  who 
wants  a  job  can  get  one  now  at  reasonably 
fair  pay.  There  were  only  3  million  people 
in  1932 — 12  to  15  million  walking  the  streets, 
trying  to  get  a  job. 

Now,  the  income  of  the  man  who  worked 
in  1932  was  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  is 
now.  People  who  work  are  receiving  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $134  billion 
in  income.  It  was  less  than  31  billions  in 
1932. 

The  farmers  in  1932  received  about  4V2 
billions  in  income.  Now  they  are  receiving 
18  billion,  and  they  are  not  afraid  that  they 
are  going  to  get  kicked  off  their  farms  the 
next  day.  There  have  been  fewer  farm  fore- 
closures in  1947  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

There  are  fewer  people  now  out  of  work 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  your  lifetime  savings  are  guaranteed. 
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We  haven't  had  a  bank  failure  in  this  country 
in  3  years.  Back  in  1932,  you  were  afraid 
to  go  into  a  bank  for  fear  it  would  blow  up 
in  your  face.  That  doesn't  happen  any 
more. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  weigh  all  these  things 
and  consider  that  the  Republican  policies 
haven't  changed  one  litde  bit.  They  im- 
mediately began  to  show  what  they  thought 
as  soon  as  they  went  in  there.  They  began 
to  want  to  turn  the  clock  back.  You  can't 
turn  the  clock  back.  We  have  got  to  go 
forward  with  progress,  or  we  have  got  to  go 
backward  into  the  ditch. 

Now,  it  is  to  your  interests  to  study  all 
these  issues,  and  I  know  you  are  interested 
in  them  or  you  wouldn't  be  out  here  to  listen 
to  me  this  morning.  Study  those  issues,  and 
then  as  I  said  before,  vote  for  yourselves — 
vote  in  your  own  interest. 

When  you  do  that  you  will  send  Jack 
Davies  to  Congress  and  you  will  send  a 
whole  Democratic  Congress  there  for  the 
next  4  years,  and  I  won't  have  the  trouble 
I  have  had  in  the  last  2  years. 

Why,  I  had  to  exercise  my  power  of  veto 
oftener  than  any  other  President  of  the 
United  States  except  Grover  Cleveland.  I 
did  that  in  the  public  interest.  If  somebody 
hadn't  been  standing  there  looking  out  for 
the  interest  of  the  people,  you  wouldn't  have 
any  by  this  time,  for  that  good-for-nothing 
8oth  Congress,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Now,  just  you  get  on  the  books.  I  under- 
stand that  today  and  tomorrow  are  the  last 
days  for  registration  in  this  great  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  If  you  are  not  on  the 
books,  you  haven't  any  right  to  quarrel  with 
the  Government  if  you  don't  vote.  It  is  your 
fault  if  the  Government  goes  wrong  and  you 
stayed  at  home  on  election  day. 

Now,  get  out  there  first  thing  on  election 
morning  and  be  sure  you're  right  by  just  vot- 
ing the  Democratic  ticket  straight — the  coun- 


try will  be  safe  for  another  4  years,  and  I 
won't  have  any  housing  problem. 

[6.]     Rome,  New  York   (Rear  platform, 
12:43  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  was  discussing  where  we  were  awhile 
ago  in  this  great  State  of  New  York  and 
somebody  said  we  would  be  in  Rome  in  20 
minutes,  and  I  said,  "That's  mighty  quick — 
to  be  in  Rome  in  20  minutes."  And  he  said, 
"Oh,  I  mean  Rome,  N.Y."  But  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  where 
that  would  not  be  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  gone  forward  at  a  terrific  rate  in  the  last 
decade,  and  in  the  last  30  years  so  much 
that  you  cannot  recognize  the  same  country 
when  you  go  into  it. 

I  was  out  in  Iowa  at  the  beginning  of  this 
tour  I  have  been  taking  around  the  United 
States,  and  they  were  having  a  plowing  con- 
test, and  there  were  100,000  farmers  at  that 
meeting.  And  I  asked  them  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  my  having  a  chance  to  drive  a 
four-mule  team  to  a  two-gang  plow,  and  they 
said,  "No,  that's  obsolete.  You're  living  in 
a  past  age.  We  have  no  mules  on  the  place. 
You'll  have  to  go  to  Missouri  to  get  one." 
I  said,  "All  right,  I'm  not  one  to  turn  the 
clock  back."  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  do  that 
because  when  we  try  to  turn  the  clock  back 
we  never  profit  by  that  procedure. 

And  from  1933  until  the  present  day  we 
have  been  turning  the  clock  forward.  We 
have  been  doing  things  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  We  gave  labor  a  bill  of 
rights.  We  gave  the  farmer  a  farm  program 
which  has  made  him  more  prosperous  than 
he  has  ever  been  in  his  history.  We  so  ar- 
ranged things  that  the  distribution  of  the 
income  of  this  country  is  on  a  fair  basis  for 
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everybody.  Now,  I  want  to  keep  that  con- 
dition going  forward. 

But  in  1946  a  great  many  of  the  voters  of 
this  great  country,  and  one-third  of  the 
people  entitled  to  vote,  elected  a  Congress 
that  wants  to  turn  the  clock  back.  The  first 
thing  that  80th  Congress  did  when  it  got  in 
was  to  try  to  put  a  halter  on  labor.  They 
wanted  to  repeal  labor's  bill  of  rights,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — or  the  Wagner 
Act,  as  it  is  commonly  known.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  pass  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  just  as  quickly  as  they  could  get  to  it, 
and  they  said  they  passed  it  so  as  to  put  labor 
in  its  place.  Now,  I  think  labor  is  in  its 
place  when  labor  is  prosperous,  along  with 
industry  and  along  with  the  farmers. 

There  were  only  3  million  people  in  labor 
organizations  in  1932.  There  are  about  16 
million  in  those  organizations  now  and  they 
are  getting  about  three  times  the  pay  they 
did  in  that  day.  The  farmer  is  getting  more 
income  this  year  than  he  ever  got  in  his 
history.  They  only  received  about  4  54  bil- 
lion in  1932.  Last  year  they  had  18  billion — 
and  they  weren't  expecting  to  be  sold  out 
every  minute  either. 

You  know,  there  were  123,000  farmers 
taken  off  their  farms  in  1932.  There  were 
less  than  800  in  last  year.  The  farm  debt 
has  been  reduced.  Labor  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  There  are  61  million  people  at 
work  in  this  country.  Nearly  anybody  who 
wants  a  job  can  get  one  in  this  day  and  age. 
There  were  some  12  or  15  million  people 
walking  the  streets  back  in  1932,  wondering 
where  the  next  breadcrumb  was  going  to 
come  from,  that  they  could  live  on. 

The  Republicans,  I  think,  would  like  to 
take  you  back  to  that  condition,  and  I  don't 
want  to  do  it,  and  if  you  have  your  own 
interests  at  heart,  you  won't  let  them  do  it. 
You'll  turn  out  on  election  day  and  you'll 


see  that  there  is  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion returned  to  office  to  continue  forward 
and  not  turn  the  clock  back.  That's  in  your 
own  personal  interest. 

I  have  been  most  happily  and  agreeably 
surprised  in  coming  across  this  great  State 
of  New  York  this  morning.  I  thought  that 
with  the  weather  in  the  condition  it  is  no- 
body would  be  interested  in  hearing  what 
the  President  had  to  say  about  the  issues. 
But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  turnouts 
this  morning  have  been  equal  to  any  on  this 
trip.  People  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  this  country.  They  want  to  know  what 
the  issues  are,  and  I'm  sure  they  are  going 
to  use  their  God-given  intelligence  in  their 
own  interests. 

When  you  vote  on  election  day  you  are 
voting  for  yourselves  if  you  do  your  duty, 
because  you  are  the  Government;  and  if  you 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  you  will  do  your- 
selves just  as  much  good  as  you  will  me — 
and  if  you  do  that  I'll  still  stay  in  the  White 
House  for  another  4  years  and  won't  have 
to  go  out  house  hunting,  and  that  will  be  a 
very  fine  thing. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
wonderful  turnout.  It  is  a  compliment  to 
the  President,  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  want 
to  thank  our  Legion  friends  over  here  for 
coming  out  here  this  morning.  I  am  going 
to  go  down  to  Miami  on  the  17th  and  see  the 
whole  gang.  I  have  been  going  to  Legion 
Conventions  for  the  last — ^well,  I  hate  to  say 
how  long — 30  years,  I  guess. 

[7.]  Oneida,  New  York  (Rear  platform, 
i:iop.m.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Abbott.  It  certainly  is 
exhilarating  and  uplifting  to  see  the  people 
come  out  because  they  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours.  I  don't 
think  you  would  come  out  here  on  a  day 
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like  this  to  listen  to  the  President  unless  you 
were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  interested  in  what  is  happening  to  the 
country, 

I  have  been  going  all  over  the  United 
States,  from  one  end  to  the  other — east  and 
west  and  north  and  south — telling  the  people 
just  exactly  what  the  issues  are  in  this 
campaign. 

There  is  one  big  issue — and  that  issue  is 
the  people  against  special  interests.  That 
issue  can  be  met  if  you  people  do  your  duty 
on  election  day.  And  you  can  do  your  duty 
very  easily  if  you  get  yourself  registered  and 
on  the  books  in  these  2  days  that  are  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  and  then  get  up  early 
in  the  morning  on  election  day  and  go  down 
to  the  polls  and  just  vote  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Then  you  will  be  voting  in 
your  own  interest. 

There  are  a  great  many  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign. I  wish  I  were  in  a  position  and  had 
time  to  discuss  all  of  them  with  you,  but  it 
would  take  all  afternoon  if  I  would  start  in 
to  tell  you  just  exacdy  what  happens  when 
forward-looking  people  are  in  charge  of  the 
Government  and  what  happens  when  back- 
ward-looking people  are  in  charge  of  the 
Government. 

Your  Government  is  the  government  of 
the  people.  You  are  the  Government  if  you 
exercise  the  privilege  that  the  Constitution 
gives  you.  But  if  you  do  like  you  did  in 
1946  and  are  too  indifferent  to  get  out  and 
vote  on  election  day  and  one-third  of  the 
backward-looking  people  elect  a  Congress 
that  tries  to  turn  the  clock  back,  you  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself  for  the  condi- 
tions that  we  are  now  faced  with.  I  want  all 
of  you  to  vote  this  time,  and  then  I  know 
that  the  country  will  be  in  safe  hands,  be- 
cause when  the  people  are  aroused  and  when 
the  people  know  what  the  issues  are  we  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  making  this  Gov- 


ernment run  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  I  am 
going  all  up  and  down  this  country  telling 
you  that  your  interests  and  my  interests  and 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  are  at  stake  in 
this  campaign. 

Now,  this  Republican  Congress — this  80th 
Congress,  this  backward-looking  Congress — 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
And  if  you  hadn't  had  an  advocate  in  the 
White  House  looking  after  your  interests, 
who  was  perfectly  willing  to  use  the  veto 
power  which  the  Constitution  gives  him, 
then  there  is  no  telling  what  would  have 
happened  in  the  last  2  years. 

They  tried  to  put  a  halter  on  labor.  They 
tried  to  undermine  the  farm  program,  and 
they  have  tried  with  everything  at  their  com- 
mand to  turn  the  country  over  to  the  special 
interests.  I  hope  you  won't  let  that  happen, 
really.  I  hope  you,  here  in  this  great  pro- 
gressive community,  will  study  these  issues. 
I  hope  you  will  carefully  fill  your  minds 
with  the  facts.  Then  I  don't  have  to  fear 
what  the  result  will  be. 

You  know,  what  pleases  me  most  at  these 
meetings  is  to  see  so  many  young  people, 
young  men  and  young  women,  out  here 
listening  and  gauging  the  situation.  That's 
a  healthy  sign  because  this  country  is  going 
to  be  in  your  hands  in  the  next  generation, 
and  if  you  are  well  informed  I  will  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  turn  it  over  to  you  because 
I  know  you'll  go  forward  and  not  back. 

We  can't  go  backwards.  We  tried  it  in 
1920.  This  Republican  Congress  tried  it 
again  in  1947,  but  it  didn't  work  because 
they  couldn't  carry  out  their  program.  They 
tried  their  level  best. 

I  hope  you  will  profit  by  that  example. 
And  remember,  if  you  want  to  go  forward 
with  forward-looking  people,  you'll  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  vote  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket. 
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[8.]     Syracuse,  New  York  (1:50  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  fellow 
Democrats  of  Syracuse,  New  Yor\: 

If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  try  not 
to  keep  you  in  this  rain  but  a  few  minutes. 
I  appreciate  most  highly  your  willingness  to 
come  out  here  and  stand  in  this  downpour 
in  order  to  see  and  hear  your  President, 
but  I  will  be  as  quick  and  as  fast  as  I  can  in 
getting  this  thing  over,  but  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  me  for  just  a  little  while. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  this  great  industrial 
city  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
wonderfully  prosperous  farm  country.  I 
know  that  the  farmers  around  here  and  the 
city  people  here  in  Syracuse  are  pulling  to- 
gether as  a  team  to  provide  this  country 
with  the  greatest  prosperity  it  has  ever 
known. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  that 
kind  of  teamwork — in  that  kind  of  unity. 
I  want  to  see  farmers  and  workers  prosper 
side  by  side.  There  are  some  Republicans, 
however,  who  talk  unity  out  of  one  side  of 
their  mouth,  then  do  their  best  to  set  the 
people  in  the  cities  against  the  people  on 
the  farms.  That  is  one  of  the  things  they 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  campaign.  You 
must  listen  to  the  facts  and  not  allow  that 
to  happen,  because  your  interests  are  mutual. 
Whatever  makes  the  farmer  prosperous 
makes  you  prosper.  What  makes  the  every- 
day man  prosperous  makes  the  farmer  pros- 
per.  It  is  mutual. 

They  are  telling  the  city  people  that  we 
have  high  prices  because  the  farmer  is  getting 
too  much  for  his  crop  and  then  they  go  out 
and  tell  the  farmers  that  prices  are  high 
because  workers  are  getting  too  much  money 
in  wages. 

That  is  not  the  truth.  It  is  a  very  peculiar 
brand  of  unity.    It  is  not  my  brand. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  can  be  pros- 


perous only  when  workers  in  the  cities  are 
getting  good  wages,  and  I  believe  that  you 
people  in  the  cities  will  be  prosperous  only 
when  the  people  out  on  the  farms  have 
enough  money  to  buy  what  you  have  to  sell. 

I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  about  all  the 
issues  in  this  campaign.  I  have  been  on  a 
crusade,  going  around  the  country,  telling 
the  people  just  exactly  what  the  Democratic 
Party  stands  for,  and  where  I  stand. 

I  would  like  you  to  get  the  Republicans  to 
tell  you  where  they  stand  on  that  subject. 
You  just  can't  find  out  where  the  Republi- 
cans stand,  for  they  won't  tell  you.  They 
just  talk  in  platitudes  and  not  in  facts. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  talk  about  all  the 
issues,  but  there  is  one  I  want  to  discuss  here 
in  this  city  which  is  famous  for  its  great 
educational  institutions — Syracuse  Univer- 
sity and  LeMoyne  College. 

I  might  say  right  here  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  see  so  many  of  you  young 
people  out  here  from  these  schools  for  the 
simple  reason  that  that  shows  you  are  in- 
terested in  your  Government  and  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country.  If  you  will  inform  your- 
selves, you  will  make  better  future  citizens, 
and  you  can  also  do  something  for  your  coun- 
try by  preventing  it  from  going  backward. 

Now,  the  issue  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
today  is  the  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Schools  all  over  the  country  are  terribly 
crowded.  There  is  a  shortage  of  teachers. 
Teachers  are  so  badly  underpaid  in  many 
places  that  they  are  having  to  leave  school 
and  get  other  jobs.  I  consider  that  a  tragedy; 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
pends on  the  education  that  you  young 
people  get. 

I  believe  that  every  American,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  or 
whether  he  lives  in  a  poor  area  or  a  rich  area 
should  be  entitled  to  and  should  get  an 
education. 
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I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  generous  assistance  to  States 
to  help  them  improve  their  educational  sys- 
tems. I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  Congress 
to  provide  Federal  aid  to  States.  In  my  last 
budget,  I  asked  for  $300  million  to  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  But  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
killed  that  bill.  They  sz.w  to  it  that  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill  did  not  even 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  They  wouldn't 
let  the  House  vote  on  it,  because  the  House 
w^ould  have  passed  it,  I  think. 

What  do  you  think  v^ould  happen  to  our 
schools  if  the  Republicans  got  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Government  next  January?  Let 
me  read  you  what  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  says  on  that  subject.  This  is  the 
Democratic  platform:  *'We  advocate  Federal 
aid  for  education  administered  by  and  under 
control  of  the  State.  We  vigorously  sup- 
port the  authorization  which  was  so  shock- 
ingly ignored  by  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress for  the  appropriation  of  $300  million 
as  a  beginning  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States, 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  present  educa- 
tional needs.  We  insist  upon  the  right  of 
every  American  child  to  obtain  a  good 
education." 

Now,  now,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  the  Re- 
publican platform.  Listen  to  this  Republi- 
can platform  and  see  if  you  get  anything  out 
of  it:  "We  favor  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity, and  the  improvement  of  education 
and  educational  facilities." 

That's  all  they  say.  They  don't  say  much, 
or  how  to  do  it  or  how  they  will  do  it,  or 
what  they  will  do.  They  just  make  a  lot 
of  platitudes  just  like  they  have  in  their 
campaigns.  The  Republican  Party  ducked 
the  issue.  I  do  not  see  any  hope  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  State  for  education  if  the  Republi- 
can Party  gets  control  of  the  Government. 

You  know  that  the  present  Republican 


leadership  of  your  great  State  of  New  York 
claims  to  have  done  wonders  for  your  New 
York  schools  since  1942.  They  even  said 
that  State  assistance  for  schools  has  been 
increased  by  80  percent  since  1942.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  not  quite  an  accurate  statement. 
State  aid  to  schools  in  New  York  last  year 
represented  an  actual  payment  increase  of 
only  28  percent  over  the  year  the  present 
Governor  took  office.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  80  percent  and 
28  percent.  Educational  experts  have  com- 
piled figures  which  show  that  this  great  State 
of  New  York  is  now  trailing  in  37th  place 
in  the  adjustment  for  pupil  expenditures  to 
the  rising  costs  between  1940  and  1947. 

Now,  New  York  State  shouldn't  do  that. 
If  New  York  State  had  a  forward-looking 
Governor,  it  wouldn't  do  that.  New  York 
State  aid  to  schools,  in  proportion  to  local 
support,  has  actually  dropped  since  1940. 
The  true  facts  are  that  even  the  State  of  New 
York  under  Republican  rule  has  not  pro- 
vided additional  funds  for  education  suffi- 
cient to  meet  increased  costs.  When  you  see 
what  has  been  happening  in  so  prosperous  a 
State  as  yours,  I  am  sure  you  can  understand 
why  the  Democratic  Party  believes  that  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  vitally  necessary. 

I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  about  more  of 
these  issues  which  you  are  faced  with  in  this 
campaign — about  extending  social  security, 
raising  minimum  wages,  providing  a  na- 
tional health  program,  and  our  needs  for 
comprehensive  housing  laws  which  would 
give  us  better  housing  at  prices  people  can 
afford  to  pay. 

I  want  you  to  study  the  record  on  each  one 
of  these  issues.  You  will  find  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands  for  those  policies 
which  would  unify  us  under  the  rule  of  big 
business  and  special  privilege.  But  the 
Democratic  Party  stands  for  progress — ^for 
programs  which  will  unify  our  people  in  the 
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interests  of  the  whole  Nation  and  the  whole 
world. 

Now,  you  have  got  one  great  privilege  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  the  privilege  of  con- 
trolling your  Government.  The  way  to  con- 
trol your  Government  is  to  do  your  duty  on 
election  day  and  vote. 

In  1946,  just  one-third  of  the  voters  in  this 
country  exercised  that  privilege — the  great- 
est of  all  privileges — participating  in  that 
Government.  They  didn't  vote,  two-thirds 
of  them  didn't — and  look  what  you  got,  you 
got  this  8oth  Congress.  You  got  just  what 
you  deserved  because  you  didn't  do  your 
duty. 

Now,  don't  do  that  this  time.  Get  your- 
selves registered  in  the  books,  and  on  the 
2d  day  of  November  get  up  early  and  go  to 
the  polls,  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight, 
and  the  country  will  be  in  safe  hands — and  I 
won't  have  a  housing  shortage  myself. 

[9.]  Auburn,  New  York  (Rear  platform, 
3:21  p.m.) 

I  understand  that  you  need  rain.  I'm  sin- 
cerely sorry  that  this  shower  could  not  have 
held  off  for  another  5  minutes,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate  this 
courtesy  which  you  have  extended  to  me  on 
a  day  like  this.  It's  just  simply  wonderful, 
and  I'll  try  to  be  as  brief  and  as  fast  as  I 
possibly  can  so  you  won't  have  to  stand  here 
and  get  wet. 

I  am  making  a  crusade  over  the  country  in 
the  interests  of  the  common,  everyday  man. 
I  am  trying  to  win  this  election  because  I 
think  it's  in  the  public  interest. 

On  my  way  to  Auburn  I  noticed  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  the  soil  conservation 
measures  taken  by  the  farmers  of  this  great 
county.  I'm  always  interested  in  farms  be- 
cause I'm  a  Missouri  farmer  myself.  I  under- 
stand that  soil  conservation  plans  have  de- 


veloped on  more  than  200  farms  in  this 
county  totaling  about  30,000  acres. 

You  have  my  sympathy.  I'm  glad  I  am 
not  out  there. 

You  know,  the  Republicans  have  opposed 
every  law  that  has  been  in  the  public  interest, 
and  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  your  Congressman 
from  this  district  has  used  a  butcher  knife 
and  a  sabre  and  a  meat-axe  on  the  appro- 
priations that  have  been  in  the  public  interest 
both  for  the  farmers,  for  rural  electrification, 
and  for  every  other  forward-looking  program 
that  has  come  before  the  Congress.  I  saw 
a  cartoon  the  other  day  called  "The  Sabre 
Dance,"  in  which  they  showed  a  big  man 
with  a  sabre  cutting  the  heads  off  all  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Well,  I 
have  a  better  name  than  that.  I  named  it 
"The  Taber  Dance." 

Now,  this  district  will  be  given  a  choice 
in  November.  You  can  elect  a  man  who 
doesn't  care  about  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
or  you  can  elect  a  man  who  does  care  about 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  if  you  elect  Francis 
J.  Souhan,  who  will  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  and  the  worker  alike. 

I  wish  I  could  stand  here  on  a  clear,  sun- 
shiny day  and  discuss  with  you  all  the  issues 
in  this  campaign,  but  obviously  I  can't  do 
that  because  if  I  keep  you  standing  here  in 
this  rain  any  longer  you  will  be  against  any- 
thing I  want,  and  I  wouldn't  blame  you. 
But  I  understand  that  you  need  the  rain 
worse  than  you  need  to  listen  to  any  Presi- 
dential speech. 

It  is  awfully  nice  for  you  to  come  out  here. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
it,  and  I  hope  you'll  turn  out  just  like  this 
on  election  day  and  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  straight. 

I  appreciate  all  these  Posts  that  have  turned 
out  in  my  honor  today.  I  wish  I  could  come 
down  and  shake  hands  with  every  one  of 
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them,  but  if  I  could  get  down  there  I  couldn't 
get  back  up,  and  I  might  get  wet  myself 
and  then  I  couldn't  jfinish  this  program. 

[At  this  point  the  President  was  presented  with  an 
honorary  membership  card  from  American  Legion 
Posts  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Posts  in  Auburn. 
He  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate 
this  very  much.  I've  been  a  member  of  the 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
ever  since  1919, 30  years.  That's  a  long,  long 
time.  And  Fm  glad  to  have  this  honorary 
membership  in  the  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  here  in  Auburn,  and  FU 
treasure  it  all  the  rest  of  my  life;  and  I  hope 
that  sometime  all  of  you  will  come  and  visit 
me  at  my  Post  No.  35  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  named  after  the  35th  Divi- 
sion, and  Post  No.  21,  Independence,  Mo., 
of  the  American  Legion. 

[At  this  point  the  President  was  presented  with  an 
honorary  membership  card  in  the  Italian  American 
Veterans  of  Auburn.    He  then  resumed  speaking."] 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that 
very  highly.  You  know,  we  have  been  do- 
ing a  great  deal  for  the  Italian  people  since 
this  war  ended.  In  fact,  we  have  been  spend- 
ing a  billion  a  year,  this  Government  has,  so 
that  the  Italians  could  recover.  And  you 
know,  that  is  something  new  in  the  history 
of  the  world — when  a  victorious  nation 
spends  its  time  and  its  money  and  its  effort 
to  see  that  their  former  enemies  get  a  fair 
deal  in  the  world. 


[10.]     Seneca   Falls,   New   York    (Rear 
platform,  4:06  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate most  highly  this  cordial  reception  which 
you  have  accorded  to  me  as  your  President. 
I  believe  it  indicates  that  you  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  great  coun- 


try of  ours  and  that  you  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  the  issues  in  this  campaign 
are.  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  citizens 
of  New  York  all  day  long,  ever  since  we 
started  out  at  Albany  this  morning,  just  what 
I  think  the  issues  are  and  how  important 
I  think  it  is  that  you  become,  yourself,  famil- 
iar with  those  issues. 

Now,  I  have  heard  of  this  city  of  Seneca 
Falls  all  my  life.  I  heard  that  this  is  the 
town  where  they  invented  bloomers;  and 
that  this  is  the  town,  the  first  town,  where 
the  woman  suffrage  movement  really  got 
its  kickoff  to  a  successful  conclusion,  when 
the  women  got  the  vote.  I  think  that  is  a 
great  thing  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  thing 
for  Seneca  Falls,  to  be  a  starting  point  for 
a  great  movement  like  that.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  be  the  starting  point  in  New  York 
for  a  great  movement  toward  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  think  New  York  needs  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

You  are  in  the  center  of  a  great  farming 
community  here,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  has  been  fundamental  with  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  1932  all  the  farmers 
in  the  country  were  going  broke.  They 
were  losing  their  farms  so  fast  that  the  courts 
really  didn't  have  the  time  to  act  on  them. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
farmers  were  dispossessed  in  1932.  Now, 
last  year  there  were  less  than  800  farmers 
who  lost  their  farms  because  they  couldn't 
pay  the  interest  on  their  mortgages.  And 
those  mortgages  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  50  percent.  The  farmer's  income  has 
been  increased  from  $4,500  million  to  $18 
billion  in  1947 — ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  )i2y^  a  greater 
income  this  year  because  he  has  a  bigger 
crop  and  is  getting  a  fair  price  for  it.  The 
Republicans  would  like  to  tear  that  price 
support  program  down  if  they  could,  and 
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they  made  every  effort  to  do  that  in  this 
Congress. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  issues  in  this 
campaign  that  I  would  Hke  to  discuss  with 
you,  but  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two, 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  said  about  the 
farmer,  about  the  servicemen. 

The  Democratic  administration  assured 
our  servicemen  and  women  as  early  as  1943 
that  they  would  not  get  the  treatment  that 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  received  from 
the  Republican  administration.  The  Vet- 
erans Bureau  in  the  early  1920's  was  unfor- 
tunately used  as  an  opportunity  for  grafters 
and  shysters  to  get  rich.  Dishonesty  in  the 
Veterans  Bureau  in  the  1920's  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $200  million,  and  several  oJBScials 
went  to  jail.  The  head  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau  went  to  jail  in  the  1920's. 

This  time  the  story  has  been  different. 
President  Roosevelt  and  I  have  assured  the 
veterans  of  their  rights,  and  we  have  had 
outstanding  men  handling  the  largest  admin- 
istrative job  in  the  world.  The  Veterans 
Bureau  is  the  largest  administrative  job  in 
this  country. 

The  Democratic  program  for  veterans  is 
a  4-point  program  which  has  proved  an  out- 
standing success.  Veterans  received  muster- 
ing-out  pay  and  readjustment  allowances  to 
help  fit  them  back  into  civilian  life;  and 
second,  there  has  been  an  excellent  medical 
care  program  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick. 
Third,  the  veterans  have  received  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  for  the  best  possible  jobs — 
and  you  know,  we  had  a  terrible  time  getting 
that  educational  program  implemented. 
The  heads  of  colleges  in  this  country  decided 
that  the  veteran  wouldn't  be  a  good  student, 
that  he  would  be  a  nuisance,  that  he  would 
cause  them  trouble  because  in  a  lot  of  cases 
he  was  married  and  he  would  have  to  have 


his  family  at  school  with  him.  But  that  has 
been  entirely  disproven.  The  best  students 
at  our  universities  right  now  are  those  vet- 
erans who  are  profiting  by  that  educational 
program  instituted  by  the  Democratic  Party. 
And  of  course,  veterans  receive  financial  help 
for  establishing  homes,  launching  businesses, 
and  beginning  new  careers. 

That  is  the  kind  of  program  that  the 
Democratic  Party  believes  in — one  that  will 
help  the  people  of  this  country.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Government  exists  just  to 
serve  one  class — big  business.  We  think 
every  segment  of  the  population  ought  to 
have  equal  service  from  their  Government. 
And  it  is  your  Government.  It  will  be  your 
Government  if  you  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting,  as  you  should.  You  didn't  do  that 
in  1946.  You  stayed  at  home.  Two-thirds 
of  you  stayed  at  home,  and  you  elected  a 
Congress  that  has  been  trying  to  turn  the 
clock  back  ever  since  January  3,  1947.  And 
if  you  hadn't  had  a  President  in  the  White 
House  who  was  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  who  exercised  his  veto 
powers  to  the  limit,  there  is  no  telling  what 
would  have  happened  in  this  Congress. 
They  had  more  lobbyists  there  than  there 
ever  have  been  in  Washington  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  that  Congress  obeyed  the 
button  pressure  that  those  lobbies  put  upon 
them. 

I  want  you  to  profit  by  that  experience. 
I  want  you  to  study  these  issues,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  stay  at  home  this  time.  Let's 
all  three-thirds  of  you  go  to  the  polls  this 
time  and  exercise  the  privilege  that  you  have 
of  running  your  Government. 

Study  these  issues.  If  you  study  the  issues 
you  will  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  yourself, 
and  when  you  vote  for  yourself  you  will  elect 
a  Congress  that  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this 
80th  Congress — and  you'll  leave  me  in  the 
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White  House  for  another  4  years,  and  I  my- 
self won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing 
problem  then. 

[11.]  Geneva,  New  York  (Rear  platform, 
4:45  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout  here  in  this  great 
city  of  Geneva.  I  have  been  here  many  a 
time,  and  I  like  the  place.  They  have  some 
wonderful  scenery  around  here,  with  some 
wonderful  farms,  but  you  have  other  things 
here  that  are  important  to  the  welfare  of  this 
great  Nation. 

The  people  around  here,  at  this  time,  are 
all  apparently  very  well  off,  and  a  lot  of  them 
seem  not  to  be  interested  in  the  election  this 
year.  You  know,  that  is  usually  the  case 
when  people  become  prosperous — they  think 
the  country  will  go  along,  anyway,  without 
their  taking  any  interest  in  things.  But  that 
is  not  the  case,  that  is  what  you  did  in  1946 — 
and  look  what  you  got.  You  got  the  80th 
Republican  "do-nothing"  Congress,  because 
you  stayed  at  home  and  didn't  vote. 

Now,  I  am  on  a  crusade  through  this 
country  to  wake  the  people  up  and  make 
them  see  what  they  have  at  stake  in  this 
election.  You  have  everything  at  stake  in 
this  election.  Your  own  welfare  is  at  stake, 
and  if  you  let  it  go  by  default,  there  won't  be 
anybody  to  blame  but  yourself,  because  when 
you  exercise  your  right  to  vote  you  control 
your  Government.  That  makes  you  the 
Government.  When  you  don't  exercise  your 
right  to  vote,  a  minority  controls  the  Govern- 
ment, and  you  can  expect  things  that  are  in 
the  interests  of  the  minority.  And  that  is 
what  happened  in  1946. 

The  newspapers  and  the  million  dollar 
propagandists  misrepresent  the  President. 
They  are  trying  to  keep  you  from  knowing 
the  issues  in  this  campaign.   They  are  trying 


to  tell  you  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  but  I  am  going  to  prove  to 
you  before  I  get  through  with  this  campaign 
that  I  do  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  will  know 
it,  too,  when  I  get  through  in  spite  of  all  the 
propaganda  they  can  put  out.  That  is  why 
I  have  come  to  see  you.  That  is  why  I  am 
trying  to  give  you  a  chance  to  know  the 
truth.  I  want  you  to  analyze  these  issues 
and  then  make  up  your  own  mind.  I  am 
throwing  some  light  on  the  fog  of  Republi- 
can propaganda. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  today  we  have 
had  the  finest  turnouts  that  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere,  and  I  appreciate  it.  It  shows  you 
are  interested,  or  you  wouldn't  come  out  in 
weather  like  this  to  hear  anybody  at  all. 
You  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
country  or  you  wouldn't  be  here  today.  And 
that  is  what  pleases  me  to  death,  because  if 
you  get  interested  you  can't  help  but  do  the 
right  thing  for  your  own  interests. 

The  Republican  leaders  like  to  keep  you 
in  the  dark.  Democratic  administrations 
believe  in  bringing  light  to  the  people. 

A  good  example,  take  this  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  You  have  electric 
lines  financed  by  REA,  in  operation  right 
here  in  your  own  county.  You  know  that 
REA  means  light  for  farmers,  that  93  percent 
of  the  farmers  of  New  York  now  have  elec- 
tricity. Less  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
had  electricity  in  1935. 

Who  created  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration?  A  Democratic  Congress 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Now,  who  fought  the  REA,  who  fought 
the  efforts  of  the  REA  cooperatives  to  give 
you  back  those  areas  that  private  power 
companies  would  not  serve?  It  was  the 
power  lobby,  and  they  fought  that  rural  elec- 
trification through  the  Republican  Party. 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts  and  figures 
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about  REA  in  this  great  State.  REA  has 
approved  loans  totaling  nearly  $5  million  in 
New  York  to  borrowers,  for  construction  of 
more  than  4,000  miles  of  line. 

If  you  want  that  kind  of  government,  the 
kind  of  government  that  developed  REA  and 
all  these  other  forward-looking  things  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  16  years,  you 
can't  help  but  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day 
and  vote  for  yourselves. 

If  you  vote  for  yourselves,  you  will  vote 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  that  will 
leave  me  in  the  White  House  for  another 
4  years. 

[12.]     Rochester,  New  York  (6:40  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  with  you  this  evening.  I  have  been 
here  before.  I  came  here  before  with  Burton 
K.  Wheeler  and  tried  to  explain  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Rochester  what  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  stood  for.  I 
helped  to  write  that  act.  But  I  don't  think 
they  ever  did  understand  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  my  fault  or  theirs. 

I  wish  I  could  stay  here  and  discuss  all  the 
issues  of  the  campaign,  but  I  know  that's  not 
possible. 

I  have  been  traveling  all  over  the  country, 
telling  people  the  truth  about  this  coming 
election,  and  the  truth  needs  to  be  told. 
You  see,  there  is  a  great  propaganda  machine 
in  this  country  trying  to  tell  you  people 
something  that  isn't  so  about  this  election. 
Therefore,  your  President  had  to  get  out  and 
exert  himself  to  see  that  you  do  know  the 
issues,  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing  now. 
What  they  are  telling  you  is  just  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  it  can  be.  The  men  who  pre- 
tend that  there  aren't  any  issues  are  trying 
to  hide  the  truth  from  you.  You  don't  want 
to  let  them  do  that.  It  is  most  important 
that  you  know  the  facts  in  this  campaign. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  country  is  at 


stake,  and  your  future  is  at  stake.  This 
election  will  decide  whether  the  Government 
is  going  to  be  run  by  the  people  themselves, 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  run  by  the  lob- 
bies of  the  special  interests,  as  they  ran  this 
good-for-nothing  8oth  Congress. 

The  whole  country  is  prosperous  after  16 
years  under  the  Democrats.  That's  because 
the  Democratic  policies  have  been  designed 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  groups  of  citi- 
zens— ^factory  workers,  farmers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  white-collar  workers.  Now, 
everybody  has  had  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
income  in  this  country  under  the  Democrats. 
Last  year,  we  had  the  greatest  income  in  the 
history  of  any  Nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world — $217  billion — and  every  segment  of 
the  population,  no  matter  what  class,  got  his 
fair  share  of  that  income.  That  has  never 
happened  before.  But  there  are  people  who 
believe  that  the  Government  should  be  run 
for  special  interests,  and  they  had  control  of 
this  8oth  Congress  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Let  me  tell  you  all  about  some  of  the  things 
that  Congress  did.  Then  I  think  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean  when  I  talk  about 
the  danger  to  your  future  if  a  Republican 
administration  is  elected  in  this  coming 
November.  Then  you  will  understand  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  the  party  of  special  privilege. 

That  Republican  Congress  refused  to  take 
action  against  high  prices  because  high  prices 
benefited  most  of  their  big  business  lobbies — 
and  they  told  them  what  to  do. 

That  Republican  Congress  refused  to  pass 
a  health  bill  to  provide  for  more  hospitals, 
more  doctors,  more  medical  research,  because 
there  was  a  lobby  there  working  on  these 
fellows  to  keep  that  bill  from  passing. 

The  Republican  Congress  buried  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  States  in  meeting 
their  educational  problems,  because  a  few 
narrow-minded  lobbies  opposed  that  bill. 
And  you  know,  I've  got  a  notion  in  the  back 
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of  my  head  that  education  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  life  of  our  citizens. 
That's  the  reason  I  am  so  happy  that  at  all 
these  speeches  I  see  college  boys  and  young 
people  out,  because  they  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  You  know,  the 
best  insurance  against  communism  in  this 
country  is  education.  The  Communists 
can't  stand  education. 

Now,  to  go  on  a  litde  further;  this  Repub- 
lican Congress  deprived  a  great  many  farm- 
ers of  price  supports  in  order  that  the  grain 
speculators  could  make  a  killing.  They 
couldn't  come  out,  you  know,  and  take  price 
supports  away  publicly.  But  when  they 
wrote  a  new  charter  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  they  prevented  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  fur- 
nishing storage  for  grain  on  which  they  were 
making  loans.  And  corn  now  in  the  Middle 
West  is  selling  for  47  cents  under  the  sup- 
port price,  and  the  speculators  are  getting 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  price 
way  above  the  support  price  that  corn  is 
bringing  on  the  farm  market. 

That  Republican  Congress  crippled  our 
electrical  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
power  lobby.  You  know,  there  are  certain 
great  developments  in  this  country.  The 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  is  one  of  those  great 
developments  that  I  would  like  to  see  carried 
to  its  proper  conclusion.  But  there  are  great 
developments  all  over  this  country  which 
furnish  public  power  to  municipalities  at  the 
cost  at  the  dam  by  having  power  lines  to 
take  that  power  to  those  municipalities. 
This  Republican  Congress  cut  all  the  appro- 
priations to  build  those  power  lines.  They 
did  that  because  the  power  lobby  was  work- 
ing on  that. 

My  veto  stopped  the  Republican  Congress 
from  passing  the  tidelands  oil  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oil  lobby.  You  know,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  these  tide- 
lands.    You  know  what  the  tidelands  are? 


Tidelands  are  the  lands  from  high  tide  to 
low  tide,  and  nobody  has  ever  made  the 
contention  that  the  tidelands  did  not  belong 
to  the  States — that  is,  from  high  tide  to  low 
tide.  But  the  people  of  the  United  States 
own  the  resources  under  the  land  outside 
that  low  tide,  and  it  ought  to  go  to  all  the 
people  and  not  to  a  few  oil  millionaires. 
That's  what  I'm  fighting  for.  Now,  this 
Republican  Congress  passed  a  rich  man's  tax 
bill  over  my  veto.  I  vetoed  that  bill  three 
times.  It  was  a  terrible  bill  when  it  first 
came  to  me  and  it  was  a  terrible  bill  the  last 
time  it  came  to  me,  but  it  wasn't  quite  as  bad 
then  as  it  was  the  first  two  times  I  vetoed  it. 
They  passed  that  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich.  Fellows  making  $100,000  a  year  saved 
$16,000  on  that  rich  man's  tax  bill;  and  the 
fellow  making  $60  a  week  saved  $1.50  a 
week — ^and  that  $1.50  a  week  went  for  high 
prices  which  they  wouldn't  help  me  control. 

That  Republican  Congress  took  away,  over 
my  veto,  social  security  benefits  for  a  million 
people.  And  they  said,  in  their  platform 
of  1944,  that  they  wanted  to  spread  social 
security.  That's  just  like  the  platform  they 
wrote  in  Philadelphia — that  hypocritical 
platform  that  I  gave  them  a  chance  to  carry 
out  in  that  special  session,  which  they  didn't 
do. 

I  have  told  you  now  what  they  have  done 
to  the  taxpayer  and  what  they  have  done  to 
the  farmer.  The  next  crack  they  took  was 
at  labor. 

You  see,  we  passed  a  labor  act  in  1935 
known  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  labor.  That's 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  better  known 
as  the  Wagner  Labor  Act.  Well,  you  know 
what  they  did.  They  passed  the  Taft- 
Hardey  law  which  put  a  halter  on  labor, 
which  tied  labor  up.  Mr.  Taft  himself  said 
he  did  everything  that  the  employers  wanted. 

Now,  that  Wagner  Act  has  helped  to 
create  the  prosperity  in  this  country,  just  as 
the  Farm   Support  Act  helped   to   create 
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prosperity  among  the  farmers.  In  1932 
there  were  3  million  people  who  were 
organized.  Last  year  there  were  16  million 
people  who  were  organized,  and  they  were 
getting  three  times  the  pay  they  got  in 
1932 — and  if  you  remember,  there  were  12 
million  people  walking  in  the  streets  trying 
to  get  jobs,  and  they  couldn't  get  them. 
Now  we  have  got  61  million  people  at  work, 
and  nobody  has  to  do  without  a  job.  If  he 
wants  to  work,  he  can  get  it. 

Now,  that's  a  condition  that  never  has 
been  in  this  country  before,  to  my  memory, 
and  it  happened  under  a  Democratic 
administration. 

Well,  I  told  you  part  of  the  record  of  that 
8oth  Congress.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  stand 
here  all  night  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  It 
would  take  me  all  night  to  do  it.  They 
didn't  do  a  thing  in  your  favor — I  can  tell 
you  that. 

Now,  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to  the  polls  in 
November  and  elect  a  Congress  that  will  be 
genuinely  interested  in  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not 
for  just  a  few  people.  Legislation  ought  to 
be  for  the  whole  people — the  whole  145 
million  of  you — and  not  for  just  a  few  fel- 
lows who  want  to  exploit  the  rest  of  you. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you'll  get  if  you 
stay  at  home,  as  you  did  in  1946.  Right 
here  in  this  town  you  stayed  at  home  in 
1946,  and  if  you  hadn't  stayed  at  home,  you 
might  still  have  Rogers  in  Congress  and 
have  some  representation  that  will  work  for 
your  benefit. 

I  have  the  figures  here,  and  I'm  going  to 
assure  you  that  I  know  exactly  what  I  was 
talking  about  when  I  said  that  two-thirds  of 
the  people  stayed  away  from  the  polls. 
These  are  the  figures:  In  1944,  this  town 
cast  90,000  votes — ^this  town  cast  93,369  votes 
for  the  Democrats  and  88,762  for  the  Re- 
publicans. In  1946,  because  you  were  fat 
and  lazy  and  didn't  think  it  would  make 


any  difference,  55,531  Democrats  voted  and 
84,862  Republicans  voted.  Now,  there  were 
4,000  fewer  Republicans  who  voted  in 
1946  than  voted  in  1944,  but  there  were 
45,000  Democrats  who  didn't  vote.  And 
they  got  just  exactly  what  they  deserved — 
they  got  the  8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress. 

Now,  when  you  do  go  to  the  polls  in 
November,  I  want  to  tell  you  what  you  ought 
to  vote  for.  You  ought  to  vote  for  a  party 
that  believes  in  holding  down  prices  to  a  fair 
level,  and  vote  for  a  party  that  believes  in 
providing  Federal  aid  to  education.  That  is 
the  best  antidote  to  communism  I  know  of. 
Vote  for  extending  social  security  instead  of 
cutting  it  down.  Vote  for  permanent  farm 
legislation  to  insure  farm  prosperity,  because 
unless  the  farmers  and  laborers  and  small 
business  and  white-collar  people  are  pros- 
perous the  country  can't  be  prosperous  if 
just  one  of  them  exploits  the  other.  That's 
what  the  Democratic  Party  stands  for.  The 
Democratic  Party  stands  for  the  people. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  your  party.  It  is 
the  party  of  the  everyday  man.  Its  interest 
is  in  the  whole  people  and  not  just  one  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

When  you  go  to  the  polls,  vote  for  your- 
self. Vote  for  yourself,  and  if  you  vote  for 
yourself,  you'll  vote  the  Democratic  ticket — 
and  I'll  stay  in  the  White  House  another  4 
years,  and  won't  be  troubled  with  the  hous- 
ing shortage. 

[13.]  Batavia,  New  York  (Rear  platform, 
7:40  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  certainly  is 
uplifting  to  come  out  here  and  see  all  these 
good  people  who  have  come  out  to  find  out 
just  exactly  what  the  President  looks  like, 
and  what  he  believes,  and  what  he  is  trying 
to  do.  I  have  had  a  most  pleasant  day 
across  this  great  State  of  New  York  today. 
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The  weather  has  not  been  what  it  should  be, 
in  nearly  every  place  except  Rochester  and 
here  it  has  been  pouring  down  rain  every 
time  the  train  stopped,  yet  people  came  out 
in  spite  of  the  rain  because  they  are  interested 
in  the  issues  in  this  campaign,  and  they 
want  to  find  out  just  what  their  President 
thinks.  I  think  they  want  to  find  out  what 
he  looks  like  and  I  think  they  want  to  find 
out  whether  all  this  propaganda  that  has 
been  put  out — about  the  President  not  being 
able  to  do  his  job — ^is  true  or  not. 

Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  study 
the  issues  in  this  campaign.  The  Republi- 
cans say  there  are  no  issues  and  they  are 
talking  platitudes  about  home,  about  home 
and  mother,  and  what  a  wonderful  thing 
unity  is,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  issues  in 
this  campaign.  You  see,  they  are  ashamed 
of  that  8oth  Congress,  they  don't  like  to 
talk  about  its  record,  so  they  talk  about 
something  else. 

I  don't.  I  talk  about  the  record  of  that 
8oth  Congress,  and  I  talk  about  the  record 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  like  the  people 
to  know  where  I  stand.  See  if  you  can  find 
out  where  the  other  fellow  stands.  I  bet 
you  can't.  I  bet  he  won't  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  put  to  him  on  the  issues  in 
this  campaign. 

When  you  come  out  this  way,  I  know  that 
you  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation.  You  are  interested  in  whether  this 
Government  is  run  by  those  who  believe  in 
special  privilege,  or  whether  it  is  run  in  the 
interest  of  the  people;  and  that  is  the  issue 
in  this  campaign — the  people  against  special 
privilege.  That  has  been  the  issue  right 
along  between  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party.  The  Democrats  have 
always  stood  for  the  people.  They  still 
stand  for  the  people,  and  it  has  been  con- 
clusively proven  by  the  actions  of  this  last 
Congress. 


You  know,  for  i6  years — ^it  will  be  i6 
years  on  the  20th  of  January — the  first  Mon- 
day in  March,  because  President  Roosevelt 
was  sworn  in  under  the  old  law — ^in  March 
it  will  be  16  years  that  the  Democrats  have 
been  in  control  of  this  Government.  They 
took  it  over  when  things  were  at  their  very 
lowest.  There  were  12  million  unemployed. 
Farmers  were  losing  their  farms  wholesale. 
Banks  were  closing  so  fast  that  you  were 
afraid  to  go  into  one  for  fear  it  would  blow 
up  in  your  face.  That  was  true  all  down  the 
line. 

When  the  Democrats  took  over  in  March 
1933,  they  began  immediately  to  put  legis- 
lation on  the  books  which  would  cure  all 
those  ills.  One  of  the  first  things  they  did 
was  to  pass  a  farm  support  act.  That  farm 
act  took  the  farmers  out  of  their  doldrums. 
Instead  of  123  thousand  farmers  losing  their 
farms  as  they  did  in  1932,  last  year  less  than 
800  farms  were  foreclosed.  The  farmers' 
income  in  1932  was  about  $4  5^  billion.  Last 
year  it  was  $18  billion.  There  were  12  mil- 
lion unemployed.  There  were  3  million 
members  in  labor  unions  in  1932.  Last  year 
there  were  16  million  members  in  labor 
unions.  This  year  there  are  61  million  pec^ 
pie  employed,  and  if  a  fellow  wants  a  job 
he  doesn't  have  to  walk  the  streets,  he  can 
get  one.    That  was  not  true  in  1932. 

Now,  these  people  are  asking  you  to  go 
back  to  that  situation.  These  people  who 
have  been  in  control  of  the  8oth  Congress 
want  to  turn  the  clock  back.  The  clock 
won't  run  backwards,  it  runs  forwards,  and 
you  want  to  go  forward  with  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  Democratic  Party  is  the  for- 
ward-looking party,  it  is  the  party  that  looks 
after  the  people.  It  is  the  party  that  you 
should  vote  for,  because  you  will  be  voting 
for  your  own  interests  when  you  do  that. 
You  won't  be  voting  for  me,  you  will  be 
voting  for  yourself. 

Go  to  the  polls  and  vote  to  keep  the  for- 
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ward-looking  party  in  control  of  your  Gov- 
ernment for  another  4  years.  I  think  that  is 
just  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  turning  out  this  way. 

You  won't  find  out  the  facts  from  Republi- 
can platitudes,  you  won't  find  out  the 
facts  from  Republican  press,  because  they 
don't  want  you  to  know  the  facts.  They 
know  that  you  will  do  the  right  thing  if  you 
know  the  facts  and  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Now,  be  sure  and  go  to  the  polls  on 
the  2d  of  November  and  vote  for  yourself 
and  your  own  interest,  and  then  I  will  stay 
in  the  White  House  another  4  years  and  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage. 

Again,  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
appreciate  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
country.  I  think  that  is  what  the  turnouts 
mean.  I  think  you  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested when  I  see  young  people  here,  be- 
cause the  young  people  are  going  to  run  this 
country  in  the  next  20  or  30  years.  I  wish 
I  were  14  instead  of  64  so  I  could  see  the  next 


50  years  of  development  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  are  facing  the  greatest  age  in  his- 
tory, and  if  you  don't  turn  things  back  to 
those  people  who  want  to  turn  the  clock 
back,  you  will  see  the  greatest  age  in  history. 
Of  course,  if  you  want  to  go  backwards,  go 
on  backward,  but  you  won't  go  that  way 
long.  Go  to  the  polls,  now,  on  November 
2d,  and  vote  for  yourself.  Vote  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  and  the  country  will  be 
safe  for  another  4  years,  I  can  assure  you  of 
that. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  8 
the  President  referred  to  Mayor  Erastus  Corning  of 
Albany,  Representative  William  T.  Byrne,  State 
Senator  Peter  Dalesandro,  former  Governors  Alfred 
E.  Smith  and  Herbert  Lehman,  Mayor  Owen  Begley 
of  Schenectady,  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Mayor 
Arthur  Carter  of  Amsterdam,  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  Representative  William  M.  Murphy,  John  C, 
Davies,  and  Francis  J.  Souhan,  former  Senator  Royal 
S.  Copeland,  Mayor  Boyd  E,  Colder  of  Utica,  Oneida 
County  Chairman  Arthur  J.  Abbott,  Mayor  Frank 
Costello  of  Syracuse,  and  Representative  John  Taber, 
all  of  New  York;  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro  of 
Baltimore,  Md.;  former  Senator  F.  Ryan  Duffy  of 
Wisconsin;  former  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana;  and  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 


229    Address  in  BuflFalo. 
October  8,  1948 

Mr,  Chairman: 

In  less  than  a  month,  you  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  a  government  for 
the  next  4  years,  1949  to  1953. 

These  are  likely  to  be  critical  years  in 
American  history,  and  in  world  history. 
They  are  years  which  are  likely  to  hold  the 
answer  to  two  great  questions  in  the  hearts 
of  most  of  us  today. 

These  questions  I  can  briefly  sum  up  as: 
(i)  war  or  peace?  (2)  hard  times  or  pros- 
perity? 

Now,  as  to  the  first  question,  war  or  peace. 

I  know  that  every  right-thinking  American 
wants  peace. 


I  believe  that  our  prayers  will  be  answered 
and  that  we  will  have  peace.  No  one  wants 
peace  in  the  world  more  than  I  do.  I  have 
said  time  and  again  that  I  would  rather  have 
peace  in  the  world  than  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  present  world  conditions  are  of 
grave  concern  to  all  of  us.  Because  of  these 
conditions,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  can- 
cel visits  I  had  planned  to  make  to  a  number 
of  cities  tomorrow.  I  must  return  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  with  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall,  who  is  flying  back  from  Paris 
to  confer  with  me.  I  shall  discuss  with 
Secretary  Marshall  means  for  working  out 
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constructive  and  peaceful  solutions  to  our 
problems  abroad,  within  the  framework  of 
our  basic  American  principles,  and  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  so  many  of  my 
friends  whom  I  had  expected  to  see  tomor- 
row.   But  I  know  that  they  will  forgive  me. 

Now,  tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  second  great  question  I  men- 
tioned— hard  times  or  prosperity.  The  elec- 
tion in  November  clearly  presents  that  ques- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  open  argument  on 
this  question.  Nobody  wants  hard  times. 
Everybody  wants  prosperity.  The  Republi- 
cans are  quite  sincere  in  saying  that  they 
want  prosperity  just  as  much  as  the  Demo- 
crats.    I  believe  they  do.     Who  doesn't? 

But  the  leaders  who  now  control  the  Re- 
publican Party  want  prosperity  for  special 
privilege  groups  first,  and  for  other  people, 
if  they  can  get  it.  They  want  high  profits 
for  their  campaign  contributors,  and  high 
prices  for  special  interest  lobbies. 

In  the  mad  scramble  to  get  that  selfish  kind 
of  prosperity,  they  forget  about  the  rest  of 
the  country.  They  forget  about  the  needs 
of  the  farmer,  and  labor,  and  small  business. 
They  forget  about  housewives  struggling 
with  their  budgets,  and  families  using  up 
their  savings  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living. 
They  forget  about  the  prosperity  of  the  con- 
sumers and  wage  earners  of  this  country. 

Then,  of  course,  their  own  prosperity  goes 
to  smash  under  those  circumstances,  and  they 
are  all  in  depression  together. 

Real  prosperity  is  based  on  justice.  Real 
prosperity  depends  on  fair  treatment  for  all 
groups  of  our  society.  That's  a  rule  as  old  as 
the  Bible.  That's  what  the  Bible  means 
when  it  says,  and  I  quote:  "We  are  ...  . 
every  one  members,  one  of  another."  That 
is  the  very  thing  the  economists  have  found 
out  about  our  economy,  after  50  years  of 
studying  booms  and  depressions. 


We  judge  people  and  parties  by  what  they 
do,  not  by  what  they  say.  We  judge  the 
Democratic  Party  by  its  record  of  achieve- 
ment over  the  last  16  years. 

We  judge  the  Republican  Party  by  its 
record  of  the  last  2  years  in  the  Congress 
where  it  has  had  absolute  control  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
complete  responsibility  for  that  branch. 

If  we  look  at  that  record,  we  can  see  that 
the  Republican  leadership  has  changed  very 
little  in  its  policies  since  the  days  of  Hoover. 
And  we  can  see  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
following  the  same  fatal  course — privileges 
for  the  few,  neglect  of  the  many — ^that  led 
us  into  the  disaster  of  1929. 

I  know  that  this  kind  of  talk  is  very  pain- 
ful to  Republican  leaders.    I  can't  help  that. 

The  Republicans  say  I  ought  not  to  talk 
about  the  past.  They  would  like  us  to  for- 
get the  period  from  1929  to  1932. 

They  would  like  to  forget  it  themselves, 
I  am  sure. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  when  I  talk  about 
the  Republican  past,  I  do  so  with  regret.  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the  Republican 
Party  no  longer  had  anything  in  common 
with  the  party  that  produced  the  depression 
of  the  1930's. 

But  it  is  important  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  recognize  that  time  has  not 
changed  the  fundamental  outlook  of  the 
Republican  Party  since  it  was  last  in  power. 

The  leopard  has  not  changed  his  spots;  he 
has  merely  hired  some  public  relations  ex- 
perts. They  have  taught  him  to  wear  sheep's 
clothing,  and  to  purr  sweet  nothings  about 
unity  in  a  soothing  voice. 

But  it's  the  same  old  leopard. 

The  Republican  strategy  in  this  campaign 
is  increasingly  clear.  The  Republicans  have 
carefully  appraised  their  assets  and  liabilities 
and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  one  main  liability  and  one  main  asset. 

The  liability  is  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 
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They  have  concluded  that  their  record  is 
so  bad  on  the  important  issues  of  the  day, 
that  they  can't  even  discuss  them. 

The  problems  that  aflect  the  v^elfare  of 
every  person  in  this  country  are  completely 
ignored  by  the  Republican  orators. 

Now  the  main  asset  of  the  Republicans  is 
the  tremendous  financial  support  they  are 
receiving. 

Much  of  it  is  being  utilized  to  conduct  a 
widespread  propaganda  campaign  designed 
to  fool  you  into  believing  that  the  result  of 
this  coming  election  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
How  wrong  they  are! 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  will  not 
be  fooled  by  this  insidious  propaganda. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people — and 
not  the  propagandists  for  special  interests — 
will  decide  in  whose  hands  their  government 
will  be  placed. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  issues  in 
this  campaign. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  Democrats  are 
perfect  or  that  all  Democratic  Congressmen 
are  wise.  But  in  general,  most  Democrats 
vote  for  the  people,  and  most  Republicans 
vote  for  special  interests. 

Just  take,  as  an  example,  my  proposals  for 
the  control  of  high  prices.  In  1947,  in  the 
Senate,  90  percent  of  the  Democrats  voted 
for  these  proposals,  and  10  percent  of  the 
Democrats  against  them;  but  only  5  percent 
of  the  Republicans  voted  for  them,  and  95 
percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  against 
those  proposals.  In  1948,  81  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  for  these  proposals  to  hold 
prices  down,  and  98  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans voted  against  them. 

I  want  you  to  realize  that  when  I  speak  of 
the  actions  of  the  Republican  8oth  Congress, 
I  am  speaking  of  actions  which  represent  the 
prevailing  views  of  those  who  control  the 
Republican  Party.  That  Congress  was 
merely  a  symbol  and  instrument  of  Repub- 
lican Party  policy. 


Lately  there  has  been  talk  by  Republicans 
that  while  the  8oth  Congress  might  have 
been  pretty  bad — and  I  say  it  is  more  than 
pretty  bad — that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Republican  leaders.  They  are  attempting  to 
build  up  the  illusion  that  a  Republican  Con- 
gress and  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  do  not  stand  for  the  same  policies. 
Can  you  beat  that? 

Well,  the  Republican  candidate  has  now 
dispelled  that  illusion.  He  has  indorsed  the 
8oth  Congress.  He  said,  and  I  quote:  "The 
8oth  Congress  delivered  as  no  other  Congress 
ever  did  for  the  future  of  the  country." 
How  they  delivered! 

Make  no  mistake:  When  we  talk  of  the 
failures  of  the  80th  Congress,  we  are  talking 
of  the  policies  of  the  Republican  candidates, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  Republican  Congress- 
men and  Senators.  They  are  tarred  with 
the  same  brush — ^that  brush  that  big  busi- 
ness uses  to  brush  off  the  needs  and  the 
claims  of  the  people. 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  drive  home  to  you 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  this:  Your  prosperity  is  endangered  by  the 
Republican  policies. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  the  facts,  think  about 
them,  and  be  guided  by  them. 

And  I  am  not  asking  you  to  vote  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  just  because  during  the 
past  16  years.  Democratic  policies  turned 
hard  times  into  good  times.  What  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  present  Democratic 
policies,  as  they  affect  you  and  your  family 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Let's  take  a  specific  example. 

Let's  take  the  struggle  to  get  sufficient 
housing  in  this  country. 

This  year,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
5  million  families  are  living  in  slums  and 
fire  traps.  Another  4  million  families  are 
living  in  houses  that  will  soon  become  slums 
unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it. 
Three  million  families,  including  many  fami- 
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lies  of  war  veterans,  are  living  doubled  up 
v^ith  other  families. 

And  things  are  getting  v^orse.  There  are 
twice  as  many  couples  getting  married  each 
year  as  there  are  homes  being  built. 

This  housing  situation  is  intolerable  and 
inexcusable.  A  great,  rich  country  like  ours 
can  afford  decent  homes  for  its  citizens. 

We  must  do  three  things:  We  must  build 
more  houses,  we  must  build  homes  that 
people — ^particularly  young  people — can 
afford,  and  we  must  clear  out  and  rebuild 
the  slums. 

Houses  are  being  built — by  private  enter- 
prise, as  they  should  be.  But  they  aren't 
being  built  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  at  low 
enough  prices.  And  without  Government 
help,  they  can't  be.  Without  Government 
help,  cities  are  not  financially  able  to  wipe 
out  their  slums. 

So  the  Government  has  a  big  and  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  housing,  not  in  conflict 
or  competition  with  private  enterprise,  but 
supplementing  it. 

In  my  postwar  message  to  the  Congress, 
I  urged  early  action  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
a  real  housing  program  to  meet  these  needs. 
That  was  in  September  1945 — 3  years  ago. 
My  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
September  26,  with  21  points  in  it,  had  one 
on  housing. 

A  splendid  bill  for  this  purpose  was  intro- 
duced. It  was  sponsored  by  two  Democratic 
Senators  and  one  Republican.  One  of  the 
Democrats  was  your  own  fighting,  great 
liberal — Bob  Wagner. 

The  other  Democratic  Senator  was  Senator 
Ellender  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Republican 
was  Senator  Taf  t  of  Ohio. 

I  was  hopeful  that  we  could  start  helping 
our  people  with  their  housing  problems. 
But  I  did  not  reckon  with  the  influence  of 
the  real  estate  lobby. 

The  real  estate  people  have  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  best  organized,  and  most  brazen 


lobbies  in  Washington.  And  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  proved  to  be  its  faithful 
servant. 

The  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  passed  the 
Senate  in  1946,  but  was  blocked  by  the 
Republican  members  of  a  House  committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1947,  we  had  the  Republican  80th 
Congress — and  you  got  that  by  staying  at 
home  and  not  doing  your  duty — and  the 
housing  bill  was  introduced  again.  The  Re- 
publican leadership  in  the  Senate  stalled  for 
time. 

Do  you  know  what  they  did? 

They  set  up  a  joint  committee  to  find  out 
if  there  was  a  housing  shortage. 

I  sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  them 
please  to  hurry  up  and  do  something. 
Housing  conditions  were  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  are  getting  worse  and  worse. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  for 
a  second  time  and  it  went  to  the  House. 
There  were  enough  favorable  votes  in  the 
House  to  pass  it,  if  it  ever  came  to  a  vote. 
So  the  Republican  leadership  decided  to  keep 
it  from  coming  to  a  vote.  They  pulled  every 
trick  in  the  parliamentary  book,  and  some 
that  had  never  been  heard  of  before;  and 
they  were  successful  in  keeping  that  housing 
bill  from  passing.  It  was  a  most  shameful 
performance. 

The  Democrats  tried  again  and  again,  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House,  to  get  that  bill 
through. 

But  they  were  blocked  at  every  turn  by  the 
Republicans.  And  the  sad  truth  is  that  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Congress 
murdered  that  housing  bill. 

Congress  adjourned  shordy  after  that,  and 
the  Republicans  went  to  their  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  and  they  drafted  a  platform 
plank  on  housing.  And  what  do  you  think 
that  plank  said?  Don't  be  surprised  now. 
It  announced  the  stern  determination  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  provide  Federal  housing 
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aid  for  local  slum  clearance  and  low-rent 
housing  programs — the  very  provisions  they 
have  been  fighting  against  so  hard  for  3 
years. 

Beat  that,  if  you  can!  That  wasn't  all  the 
tommyrot  they  put  in  that  platform,  they  put 
a  lot  of  things  in  that  platform  that  they  had 
been  fighting  me  on  ever  since  I  came  to  the 
Presidency. 

And  then  I  got  a  glimmer  of  hope — not 
much,  but  a  little.  I  thought  they  really 
wouldn't  dare  go  back  on  their  own  plat- 
form— at  least,  not  until  the  ink  was  dry 
on  it — and  that  they  might  now  pass  the 
legislation  they  promised  to  the  people.  And 
I  called  them  into  special  session,  you  re- 
member, when  I  made  that  acceptance  speech 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Well,  you  remember  what  happened. 

I  called  the  Congress  back  into  special  ses- 
sion. I  pointed  out  that  unless  it  acted  on 
housing,  the  next  Congress  would  have  to 
begin  all  over  again,  and  there  would  be  an- 
other year's  delay.  I  asked  the  Congress 
again  to  pass  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill. 
You  see,  they  turned  it  around.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  was  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill,  and  they  turned  it  around  and  called  it 
the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill. 

Were  the  Republicans  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  prove  they  meant  what  they  said  ? 
Not  a  bit!  They  accused  me  of  playing 
politics. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  sorry 
story  of  Republican  trickery. 

Senator  Taft  himself — one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill — turned  against  it,  and  asked  the 
Senate  to  kill  it — ^to  kill  his  own  bill. 

Also  very  interesting  is  the  fact  that  one 
of  your  Senators  from  New  York — ^who  is 
close  to  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent— had  the  chance  to  take  a  position  on 
the  housing  bill. 

And  Senator  Ives  voted  against  the  bill. 

So  the  Senate  killed  the  Taft-EUender- 


Wagner  bill,  and  the  Congress  passed  a  bill, 
which  does  nothing  about  low-cost  public 
housing,  nothing  about  slum  clearance, 
nothing  about  rural  housing — nothing,  in 
short,  that  they  said  they  would  do  for  the 
people  in  their  platform. 

One  of  the  aims  of  my  administration  has 
been  to  give  all  our  people  a  chance  to  have 
decent  housing.  Our  major  effort  has  been 
to  enlarge  the  effective  field  of  private  enter- 
prise and  to  give  public  support  only  to  hous- 
ing for  those  low-income  families  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  serve. 

The  Republican  Congress  flatly  refused  to 
aid  those  low-income  families. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  great  Republi- 
can runaround?  The  real  estate  lobby  won. 
And  the  people  of  the  United  States  lost — 
lost  homes  they  could  have  had — ^lost  years 
of  health  and  happiness  in  decent  surround- 
ings that  might  have  been  theirs, 

I  have  gone  into  this  story  at  length  be- 
cause it  shows  the  way  in  which  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  thwarted  the  will  of  the  people. 

Republican  policies  are  depriving  millions 
of  families  of  the  housing  they  need.  Re- 
publican policies  are  keeping  up  prices  of 
much  of  the  food  you  eat,  and  the  clothing 
you  buy. 

And  worst  of  all,  these  Republican  policies, 
by  permitting  inflation  to  continue  without 
proper  curbs,  are  threatening  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  prosperity.  They  are  not  only 
injuring  American  living  standards  by  high 
prices — they  are  also  pushing  the  country 
into  the  terrible  risk  of  another  crash  and 
another  depression. 

That  is  why  I  must  say  to  you  that  a  Re- 
publican victory  in  November  would  be  a 
victory  for  a  policy  that  makes  for  hard  times. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  not  perfect,  but 
its  leadership,  its  policies,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress stand  squarely  behind  a  policy  aimed 
to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
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That,  my  friends,  is  the  major  issue  in  this 
campaign. 

That  is  why  I  feel  justified  tonight  in  ask- 
ing you  to  cast  your  votes,  on  election  day, 
for  a  Democratic  administration  that  has 
faith  in  the  people,  and  that  plays  fair  with 
the  people. 

And  we  shall  need  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress this  time.  We  need  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress to  protect  your  pocketbooks,  your 
homes,  your  futures,  and  the  happiness  of 
your  children. 

Ever  since  I  started  out  in  this  campaign, 
I  have  urged  the  people  to  exercise  their 
rights  in  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment is  yours,  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility,  and  when  you  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility, you  will  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  vote  your  sentiments.  I  have 
been  urging  everybody  in  these  United  States 


to  be  sure  to  go  to  the  polls  on  November  2d, 
and  to  vote  for  themselves,  vote  for  their 
own  interests,  vote  for  the  people's  interest. 
And  when  you  do  that,  you  can't  do  but  one 
thing,  and  that  is  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  straight. 

A  Democratic  administration  is  what  this 
country  needs — ^what  we  all  need.  And  it's 
very  easy  to  get. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
get  it — ^if  you  do  your  duty. 

I  am  urging  you  with  everything  I  have 
now — don't  shirk  your  duty  this  time,  as  you 
did  in  1946.  You  will  get  something  worse 
than  the  80th  Congress,  if  you  do! 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:05  p.m.  at  Eagles 
Hall  in  Buffalo.  During  his  address  he  referred  to 
Senators  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Irving  M.  Ives  of 
New  York,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana, 
and  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 


230    Statement  by  the  President  Following  General 
Marshall's  Return  From  Paris.     October  9,  1948 


GENERAL  MARSHALL  has  returned  to 
Washington  at  my  request  to  report  to  me 
on  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  various 
United  Nations  bodies  in  Paris.  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  this  morning,  and  again  this 
afternoon.  He  gave  me  a  detailed  picture 
of  what  has  been  taking  place  in  Paris,  and 
we  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  future 
course  of  this  Government  in  the  various 
matters  at  issue. 

With  regard  to  the  report  published  in 
this  morning's  press  concerning  a  possible 
journey  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  to  Moscow, 
the  facts  are  as  follows:  On  last  Tuesday, 
when  I  communicated  with  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, I  told  him  of  my  continuing  great 
desire  to  see  peace  iirmly  established  in  the 
world,  and  of  my  particular  concern  at  this 
time  over  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Soviet 
representatives  regarding  the  atomic  prob- 


lem. I  said  that  I  was  wondering  whether 
their  attitude  did  not  reflect  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
so  serious,  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
peace  in  general,  that  we  would  be  remiss  if 
we  left  undone  anything  that  might  con- 
ceivably serve  to  dispel  it.  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary whether  he  felt  that  a  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  sending  to  Moscow  Chief 
Justice  Vinson,  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
Soviet  leaders  understand  the  seriousness 
and  sincerity  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  about  these  matters. 
Secretary  Marshall  described  to  me  the  situa- 
tion which  we  faced  in  Paris,  and,  in  the 
light  of  his  report  and  the  possibilities  of 
misunderstanding  to  which  any  unilateral 
action,  however  desirable  otherwise,  could 
lead  at  present,  I  decided  not  to  take  this  step. 
My  talk  with  Secretary  Marshall  has  been 
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gratifying  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  hear  his 
report  of  the  unity  which  has  prevailed  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  French  and  British 
representatives  in  Paris  in  all  phases  of  the 
handling  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  of  the 
earnest  efforts  being  made  by  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  find  solutions  to  many  of 


the  other  problems  which  have  been  trou- 
bling people  everywhere.  I  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  assure  him  of  the  determination  with 
which  people  in  this  country  are  supporting 
our  efforts  to  find  the  road  to  peace. 

note:  a  statement  by  Secretary  Marshall  following 
his  meeting  with  the  President  is  printed  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  19,  p.  483). 


231    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Ohio. 
October  ii,  1948 


[i.]     Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Breakfast  in  the 
Netherlands-Plaza  Hotel,  8:35  a.m.) 

I  appreciate  that  most  highly,  Mr.  Mayor. 
I  appreciate  that  reception  more  than  I  can 
tell  you,  and  I  would,  of  course,  like  to  have 
it  continued,  but  you  know  this  radio  time  is 
paid  for — we  want  the  full  benefit  from  our 
investment. 

I  cannot  come  anywhere  near  expressing 
my  appreciation  for  the  cordiality  of  the 
welcome  I  have  received  in  Cincinnati  this 
morning.  I  have  had  that  sort  of  welcome 
all  over  the  United  States.  I  was  most  agree- 
ably surprised,  last  Friday,  when  we  landed 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  it  was  raining  just  as  it 
is  here  this  morning.  It  rained  from  one 
end  of  New  York  to  the  other  all  the  way 
to  Buffalo,  yet  people  turned  out  in  immense 
numbers  and  stood  in  the  rain.  That  makes 
me  believe  that  people  are  really  interested 
in  this  campaign  with  which  we  are  faced, 
I  think  people  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  the  facts  are. 

In  staid,  old  Philadelphia,  that  town 
turned  out  to  see  us  and  there  were  800,000 
people  on  the  streets.  There  were  16,000 
came  to  the  Convention  Hall  where  I  was 
nominated  for  President,  to  hear  the  issues, 
and  there  were  radio  stations  and  television 
setups.  So  you  know  people  must  be  inter- 
ested in  the  issues  when  they  will  do  that. 


You  have  a  great  city  here  on  the  banks 
of  this  Ohio  River,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  so  is  that  you  now  have  a  Demo- 
cratic Mayor.  He  tells  me  he  is  the  first 
Democrat  that  has  been  Mayor  of  Cincinnati 
for  35  years.  That  is  certainly  something  to 
be  proud  of,  and  I  think  it  shows  what  the 
people  are  thinking  and  the  way  the  trends 
are  going.  I  think  the  whole  country  knows 
how  you  organized  the  city  charter  move- 
ment here  in  Cincinnati  in  the  early  1920's, 
when  local  Republican  leaders  had  just  about 
wrecked  the  city.  A  short  time  after  that, 
I  think  it  was  in  1930,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  because  you  had 
an  assessment  system  here  that  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  just  one.  I  tried  to  get  that  system 
implemented  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  when 
I  was  head  of  the  government  there  in  Jack- 
son, but  I  didn't  have  any  luck;  but  I  still 
think  you  have  a  great  assessment  system. 
I  didn't  know  whether  it  is  still  in  effect  or 
not,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  just  one 
in  the  country. 

Now,  some  Republican  leaders  in  the  8oth 
Congress,  which  I  call  the  notorious,  "do- 
nothing"  Republican  Congress,  almost 
wrecked  our  chances  for  keeping  prosperity. 
They  did  wreck  the  hopes  of  the  American 
people  for  fair  labor  laws,  good  housing 
legislation,  and  all  the  other  progressive 
measures  which  we  need  so  badly  now. 
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We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  election  cam- 
paign right  now.  The  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  has  made  a  good  many 
headlines  with  clever  talk  about  unity.  He 
claims  that  if  he  is  elected  there  will  be  unity. 
I  don't  know  what  he  means  by  that.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  analyze  it  the  best  I  can. 
Of  course,  we  don't  know  what  he  means 
by  unity  because  he  won't  tell  the  country 
where  he  stands  on  any  of  the  issues  in 
which  the  American  people  are  so  deeply 
interested. 

Since  he  won't  tell  us,  we  will  have  to  look 
at  the  record  of  the  men  who  run  the  party — 
the  men  who  would  be  in  power  if  the  Re- 
publicans are  elected. 

I  think  you  here  in  Cincinnati  are  in  a 
good  position  to  know  just  what  Republican 
unity  would  mean.  I  think,  in  fact,  you 
know  better  than  people  anywhere  else  in 
the  country. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  that  record.  It 
shows  just  what  the  preachers  of  unity  be- 
lieve in. 

Republicans  led  the  fight  to  destroy  price 
control  in  1946.  They  have  led  the  fight 
ever  since  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  con- 
trols which  are  so  badly  needed  by  the 
American  people  to  prevent  runaway  infla- 
tion. They  took  the  lead  in  putting  hand- 
cuffs on  labor.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947  was  a  deliberate  effort  to  weaken  labor 
unions  for  the  benefit  of  employers. 

In  that  Taft-Hardey  bill,  Senator  Taft 
said  about  that  bill,  and  I  quote  him:  "This 
bill  is  not  a  milk-toast  bill.  It  covers  about 
three-fourths  of  the  things  pressed  on  us 
very  strenuously  by  the  employers."  I  don't 
think  labor  was  very  carefully  listened  to 
when  that  bill  was  passed.  I  wish  everyone 
of  you  could  read  the  veto  message  which  I 
sent  to  Congress  on  that  bill. 

Under  Republican  leadership,  Senators 
consistendy  refused  to  provide  Federal  funds 
to  help  States  meet  the  crisis  in  education. 


You  know,  we  have  an  educational  crisis 
right  in  this  country.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  thirsting  for  an  education, 
and  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children  in  the  grade  schools  who  are  not 
getting  the  proper  education  because  one 
teacher  cannot  do  very  well  when  she  has 
50  or  60  or  70  pupils,  as  some  of  them  have 
to  do. 

We  urged  a  Federal  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  States  which  would  help 
meet  that  situation.  The  Republicans  killed 
that  bill  in  the  House.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  that  phase  of  the  educational 
situation. 

The  Republicans  supported  a  measure  that 
took  social  security  away  from  at  least  a 
million  people  in  this  country,  yet  their  plat- 
form of  1944  made  it  very  plain  that  they 
were  for  an  increased  base  for  social  security. 
But  their  acts  in  the  8oth  Congress  did  not 
prove  that  they  meant  what  they  said  in  that 
platform. 

You  remember,  I  called  a  special  session, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Republican  platform  at 
Philadelphia,  which  said  they  were  for  a  lot 
of  things,  which  they  had  turned  down  in 
the  regular  session  of  Congress,  and  they 
could  turn  them  down  even  in  the  special 
session. 

They  have  consistently  opposed  a  sound 
national  health  program.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  recent  record  of  the  Republican 
Party,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  us  what 
Republican  unity  would  mean  in  terms  of 
backward-looking  laws,  and  narrowminded 
class  legislation. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  who  hold 
liberal  views.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
like  to  take  some  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign oratory  at  its  face  value.  But  the 
frank  statements  of  my  friend  Bob  Taft 
ought  to  dispel  any  hope  they  may  have 
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that  the  Republican  Party  may  follow  a  lib- 
eral course  if  its  candidates  are  elected. 

Now,  I  served  in  the  Senate  with  Bob, 
and  I  like  him  personally.  There  is  one 
thing  I  do  like  about  him:  You  know  where 
he  stands;  that  is  more  than  you  can  say  of 
some  of  the  Republican  candidates.  Bob  is 
frankly — he  is  frankly  conservative.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  welfare  of  the  top  ahead  of  the 
welfare  of  the  bottom.  But  he  is  frank 
about  it,  and  I  can  understand  that.  While 
he  and  I  are  personally  on  the  friendliest  of 
terms,  we  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  on 
what  we  think  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

When  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
President  made  a  campaign  speech  that  con- 
tained a  few  liberal  phrases.  Bob  had  this 
to  say,  and  I  quote  him,  "You  know  that  is 
contrary  to  everything  I  stand  for."  He  was 
talking  about  Governor  Warren  when  he 
said  that.  Well,  there  you  have  it.  The 
Republicans  don't  even  have  unity  in  their 
campaign  oratory.  The  only  kind  of  unity 
they  would  have  in  office  would  be  the  kind 
we  don't  want:  that  oppressive  unity  forced 
on  us  by  the  big  bosses  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Don't  let  anybody  fool  you,  if  they  send 
a  Republican  Congress  back  there  it  won't 
be  a  bit  different  from  the  8oth  Congress,  it 
will  be  run  by  exacdy  the  same  men,  it  will 
put  through  exactly  the  same  program — and 
I  don't  care  what  the  man  in  the  White 
House  will  do  about  it,  he  will  be  just  as 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it  as  I  have 
been  in  the  last  2  years.  All  I  could  do  was 
exercise  my  veto  power,  but  vetoing  pays, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  against  that  kind  of 
thing. 

All  of  you  probably  know  that  I  made  a 
good  many  critical  remarks  about  this  8oth 
Congress.  I  think  that  is  putting  it  rather 
mildly,  but  I  admit  that  in  one  way  we  are 
very  lucky  to  have  had  the  8oth  Congress. 


It  taught  us  a  lesson.  It  taught  us  a  lesson 
before  it  was  too  late.  The  Both  Congress 
taught  us  what  to  expect  from  the  Republi- 
can Party.  We  found  out  what  Republi- 
can campaign  promises  really  mean.  We 
find  out  that  they  do  not  mean  a  thing.  They 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

If  you  will  examine  the  Republican  Party's 
platform  of  1944,  and  then  see  the  hypo- 
critical document  they  wrote  in  Philadelphia 
this  year,  you  can  understand  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  Republican  campaign  promises 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

Now,  I  stand  on  the  record.  You  know 
where  I  stand.  I  have  taken  a  stand  on 
every  one  of  the  issues  that  are  before  the 
country  today.    You  know  what  I  stand  for. 

But,  just  try  to  find  out  where  the  other 
fellow  stands !  We  would  be  hopelessly  com- 
mitted to  an  old-fashioned  Republican  boom- 
and-bust  cycle  if  we  turn  the  whole  Govern- 
ment over  to  the  Republicans. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  unity  I  want  to  see. 
The  kind  of  unity  we  need  is  unity  for  lower 
prices,  unity  for  good  housing  at  prices  our 
people  can  afford,  unity  for  better  labor- 
management  laws,  unity  for  strengthened 
and  extended  social  security,  unity  for  a 
national  health  program — unity,  in  other 
words,  for  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
United  States. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  have  analyzed 
the  situation  or  not,  but  there  are  more  than 
61  million  people  at  work  in  this  country 
today;  and  everybody  is  prosperous,  to  some 
extent — that  is,  there  is  a  distribution  of  the 
national  income  which  was  $217  billion  last 
year  and  it  will  be  greater  this  year — there 
has  been  an  evenly  fair  distribution  of  that 
income.  The  farmer  has  his  fair  share,  labor 
has  received  good  wages — three  times  what 
it  was  back  in  1932.  At  that  time  there  were 
less  than  31  million  people  at  work,  and 
there  were  12  or  15  million  people  walking 
the  streets  who  couldn't  find  jobs. 
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Now,  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  have  a 
government  vi^hose  interest  is  the  vi^hole  peo- 
ple than  to  have  a  government  vi^hose  interest 
is  only  for  the  people  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
That  is  v^hy  I  am  convinced  that  the  8ist 
Congress  will  be  a  Democratic  Congress.  I 
am  convinced  that  you  are  going  to  elect 
Edward  J.  Breen  from  the  First  District,  and 
Edward  J.  Gardner  from  the  Second  District. 
I  am  convinced  that  you  are  going  to  elect 
one  of  the  most  progressive  Governors  Ohio 
ever  had — ^Frank  Lausche, 

I  am  going  up  and  down  this  country,  and 
I  think  I  am  on  a  crusade  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people;  and  I  think  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  that  their  interests  are 
the  interests  that  I  am  fighting  for. 

I  think  that  these  fellows  are  going  to  have 
the  greatest  surprise  they  ever  had  in  their 
lives  on  the  3d  day  of  November  when  the 
vote  is  in. 

Now,  I  usually  take  my  greatest  assets 
around  the  country  with  me.  How  would 
you  like  to  meet  my  family?  I  will  present 
Mrs.  Truman  first — she  runs  me  and  the 
White  House.  Now  I  have  the  privilege  of 
presenting  my  baby,  my  daughter  Margaret. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

[2.]     Hamilton,    Ohio    (Rear    platform, 
10:17  a.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  just  been  over  in  Cincinnati.  I 
understand  that  you  call  Cincinnati  a  suburb 
of  Hamilton;  is  that  correct?  I  live  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  and  we  call  Kansas  City  a 
suburb  of  Independence,  and  I  suppose  you 
do  that  same  thing  here  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Cincinnati  people  turned  out  at 
7  o'clock  this  morning,  to  greet  the  President. 
I  had  a  fine  reception  there,  and  I  certainly 
appreciate  this  wonderful  reception  here.  It 
shows  that  you  are  interested  in  the  issues 


before  the  country  and  that  you  want  to  find 
out  just  exactly  what  they  arc. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Ham- 
ilton on  their  fine  wartime  record.  You 
made  a  wonderful  production  record.  I 
believe  that  fewer  man-hours  were  lost  here 
due  to  work  stoppages  than  in  any  other 
similar  area  in  the  country;  and  I  visited 
Hamilton  during  the  wartime  to  investigate 
that  very  situation  and  to  find  out  how  you 
did  it.  I  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  the  Senate  that  was  investigat- 
ing the  war  effort. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  crusade 
I  am  making  around  this  country  to  get 
people  to  realize  what  this  election  means  to 
them — and  it  is  a  crusade.  I  have  to  come 
out  and  face  the  people  personally  and  in- 
dividually and  tell  them  just  what  the  issues 
are,  or  they  won't  find  out — and  that's  what 
I  am  doing.  My  Republican  opponents  talk 
about  sweet  nothings.  They  don't  discuss 
the  issues,  and  if  I  didn't  come  out  and  face 
you  people  and  tell  you  what  those  issues 
are,  and  bring  them  to  your  minds,  you 
would  never  know  anything  about  them. 
It  means  a  lot  to  me  but  it  means  more  to 
you. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  that:  this  election 
means  a  great  deal  to  me  but  it  means  much 
more  to  you. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  plainly  and  honesdy. 
I  think  you  know  that  my  opponents  in  this 
campaign  are  not  speaking  plainly  or  hon- 
esdy. They  haven't  got  it  in  them.  They 
are  afraid  to  face  these  issues  because  they 
know  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
candidates  who  do  not  speak  honestly  and 
clearly  are  trying  to  make  you  believe  that 
there  aren't  any  real  issues  in  this  campaign. 
My  friends,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  There  are  great  problems  facing 
this  country  today,  and  this  is  no  time  for 
soothing  syrup.    This  is  no  time  for  candi- 
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dates  who  are  afraid  to  tell  the  people  where 
they  stand. 

In  my  crusade  I  have  found  that  most  of 
us  have  three  big  things  in  our  minds:  peace, 
prices,  and  places  to  live. 

Now,  those  things  are  all  tied  together. 
To  keep  the  peace  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  must  remain  prosperous  and  strong. 
To  be  prosperous  and  strong,  we  must  keep 
our  country  from  going  through  another 
boom  and  bust.  To  be  prosperous  and 
strong  and  to  win  the  peace,  we  must  have 
decent  places  for  our  people  to  live. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  my  adminis- 
tration on  peace,  the  record  on  prices,  the 
record  on  trying  to  get  places  for  people  to 
live  at  costs  they  can  afford  to  pay.  My 
administration  has  fought  communism  at 
home  and  abroad  so  vigorously  that  the 
Russian  radio  hurls  slanders  at  me  everyday 
in  the  week.  We  have  been  building  up  the 
United  Nations,  helping  small  countries  like 
Greece  and  Turkey  keep  their  independence, 
and  helping  wartime  European  nations  get 
back  on  their  feet  and  become  self-support- 
ing again.  That's  why  and  that's  the  way 
I  have  been  working  for  peace. 

I  would  much  rather  have  peace  in  this 
country  than  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  much  rather  have  peace  in 
the  world  than  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States — and  I  have  said  that  time  and  again 
all  over  the  country,  and  I  mean  every  word 
of  it. 

I  have  been  working  just  as  hard  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  fought  for 
a  strong  price  control  law.  In  1946  and  in 
1947,  and  in  1948  I  called  the  80th  Republi- 
can Congress  back  into  special  session  twice, 
in  an  effort  to  get  these  backward-looking 
men  to  pass  a  price  control  bill.  They 
wouldn't  do  it.  So  prices  keep  going  up  and 
up  and  up.  I  have  done  all  our  present  laws 
permit,  but  that's  not  nearly  enough  to  stop 


inflation.  We  need  the  kind  of  laws  that 
the  80th  Congress  refused  to  pass,  or  we  are 
headed  straight  for  another  bust. 

As  soon  as  the  war  ended,  we  began  con- 
verting war  construction  into  temporary 
homes  for  veterans  and  others,  but  that  was 
not  enough.  I  have  urged  the  Congress  over 
and  over  again  to  pass  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing law  that  would  clear  slums,  build  rural 
housing,  and  provide  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing. The  Republican  Party  isn't  interested — 
and  its  leaders  killed  the  housing  bill  the  last 
days  of  the  special  session.  They  did  that 
with  malice  aforethought,  and  they  did  it  for 
the  real  estate  lobby. 

You  know,  that  Congress  has  had  more 
lobbies  and  more  powerful  lobbies  than  any 
other  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try— and  that  8oth  Congress  has  stepped 
every  time  they  stuck  out  a  finger  at  them. 

I  match  the  record  of  my  administration 
with  the  Republican  record.  I  leave  the  de- 
cision to  you.  All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  go  to 
the  polls  in  November.  I  want  to  sec  you 
elect  a  Democratic  Congressman  from  this 
district.  Congressman  Breen.  He  is  a  good 
man. 

You  know,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  district 
that  was  represented  at  one  time  by  Governor 
Cox  before  he  ran  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  going  to  visit  Governor  Cox 
this  morning  in  Dayton  and  have  a  fine  time 
with  him.  He  is  still  the  same  good  Demo- 
crat he  always  was. 

My  friends,  it  is  up  to  you  now  to  decide 
whether  you  want  to  vote  for  yourselves,  vote 
for  your  own  interests,  or  whether  you  want 
to  vote  for  special  interests  who  have  nothing 
in  common  with  your  problem.  If  you  really 
mean  what  you  say,  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  vote  for  yourselves.  Vote  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket — ^and  if  you  do 
that,  you'll  have  Frank  Lausche  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  and  I'll  be 
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President  of  the  United  States  for  another 
4  years  and  won't  have  to  worry  about  the 
housing  problem  myself. 

[3.]  Dayton,  Ohio  (At  Memorial  Hall, 
11:50  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman — and  your  next  Congress- 
man, Ed  Breen,  who  is  the  chairman: 

I  am  simply  overcome  by  the  remarks  of 
Governor  Cox.  I  have  always  been  a  great 
admirer  of  his,  and  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  his  in  1920.  I  do  appreciate  most  highly 
the  unequivocal  statement  that  he  believes 
in  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  know  I  am 
right. 

I  came  into  Ohio  this  morning  and  was 
most  cordially  welcomed  in  Cincinnati  and 
in  Hamilton,  but  Dayton  capped  the  climax. 

I  was  met  at  the  station  in  Cincinnati  by 
your  next  Governor,  Frank  Lausche.  I  have 
known  him  a  long  time — ^I  knew  him  when 
he  was  Governor  of  Ohio  before.  Ohio 
never  had  a  better  Governor — except  Gov- 
ernor Cox — than  this  one  right  here. 

I  am  acquainted  with  this  great  city  of 
yours.  Years  and  years  ago,  long  before  we 
had  paved  roads  in  the  United  States,  Dayton 
was  a  center  of  road  boosters.  Since  I  was 
a  road  booster,  and  still  am,  I  used  to  come 
to  Dayton  and  discuss  with  the  people  here 
in  this  city  the  necessity  for  a  transcontinental 
paved  highway  from  Baltimore  to  Los  An- 
geles. We  have  this  highway  now,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  other  things  too. 

It  was  my  duty,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  na- 
tional defense  program,  to  come  to  Dayton 
and  visit  your  great  airfield  here  on  many 
an  occasion.  I  have  been  here  during  that 
war  effort  in  an  endeavor  to  make  a  contri- 
bution toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 
President  Roosevelt  said  I  made  such  a 
contribution. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  would 


have  been  very  different — ^and  very  much 
better — ^if  the  American  people  in  1920  had 
elected  James  M.  Cox  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency of  this  country.  We  would  not  have 
had  those  horrible  scandals  of  the  1920's  and 
that  boom  and  bust  program  that  followed 
the  election  of  a  Republican  candidate. 

I  know  you  do  not  want  to  stand  still 
with  the  Republican  Party  in  this  election. 
I  believe  you  are  going  to  live  up  to  your 
forward-looking  traditions  and  step  ahead 
with  the  Democrats. 

In  my  crusade  across  the  country  to  make 
the  people  realize  what  this  election  means 
to  them,  I  have  found  that  most  of  us  have 
three  big  things  on  our  minds:  peace,  prices, 
and  places  to  live. 

Since  I  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  been  working  for  3  Yi  years  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace.  We  have  built 
up  the  United  Nations.  We  have  helped 
small  nations  stay  free  from  communism, 
and  we  are  now  getting  Western  Europe 
back  on  its  feet.  This  administration  has 
been  building  a  sound  and  prosperous  United 
States.  This  administration's  postwar  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  so  successful  that 
61  million  people  now  have  jobs,  and  the 
national  income  is  $217  billion,  the  highest 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  world — and 
equitably  distributed  as  the  Governor  stated 
to  you. 

Now,  the  one  thing  absolutely  essential  is 
peace  in  the  world.  You  know,  back  in  1920 
we  shirked  our  duty.  We  turned  our  backs 
on  what  God  Almighty  intended  us  to  do. 
We  tried  to  live  by  ourselves,  and  for  our- 
selves, in  a  perfectly  selfish  manner  when  the 
world  needed  us.  We  paid  the  penalty. 
We  had  to  come  along  and  meet  that  situa- 
tion once  more,  which  we  thought  we  had 
met  in  1920. 

Now,  this  great  Republic — the  greatest  in 
history,  the  greatest  that  the  sun  has  ever 
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shone  upon — is  charged  with  leadership  in 
the  world  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world 
as  well  as  our  own  welfare.  We  can't  do 
that  unless  our  own  welfare  is  at  top  notch 
in  this  country.  And  that  is  what  I  am 
fighting  for,  ladies  and  gendemen! 

We  must  ourselves  be  prosperous  and  lead 
the  way  if  we  expect  the  world  to  follow. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  some  very 
serious  problems  which  threaten  our  long- 
run  prosperity.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
them  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  these  problems  is  runaway  prices — 
high  prices.    Another  is  housing. 

Runaway  high  prices  can  wreck  our  pros- 
perity. If  inflation  is  allowed  to  continue, 
we  shall  certainly  have  another  boom  and 
bust,  another  crash — another  1929.  I  have 
done  everything  possible  under  existing  law 
to  slow  down  inflation,  but  our  present  laws 
don't  begin  to  do  the  job. 

I  called  that  Republican  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress  back  into  special  session  twice,  and 
urged  them  time  and  again  to  pass  price 
control  laws  that  would  give  a  break  to  the 
litde  people  in  the  country.  But  the  Re- 
publicans are  only  interested  in  those  few 
at  the  top  that  don't  need  help — they  would 
like  to  help  them  all  the  time.  But  the 
everyday  fellow  can  get  it  as  best  he  can 
from  any  Republican  organization,  what  he 
can  get  and  when  he  can  get  it;  and  that 
isn't  very  much  under  a  Republican 
administration. 

The  Republican  Congress  flady  refused  to 
take  any  step  that  would  cut  into  the 
fantastically  high  profits  that  corporations 
are  now  making.  They  refused  to  give  us 
the  protection  we  need  against  another  crash. 
As  a  result,  prices  keep  on  going  up  and  up 
and  up. 

You  know,  the  Republicans  said  if  we  got 
rid  of  price  control  that  prices  would  adjust 
themselves.  Well,  they  have— they  have 
gone  clear  ofl  the  chart. 


So  far  as  our  national  housing  problem 
is  concerned,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  the  people  of  Dayton  how  badly  we  need 
a  comprehensive  housing  law,  to  provide  for 
slum  clearance,  rural  housing,  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing,  and  the  like. 

The  real  estate  lobbies  have  tried  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  they  can  do  the  job 
of  meeting  our  housing  needs  without  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  plain 
facts — here  in  Dayton,  and  in  every  other  big 
city  in  the  country — show  how  wrong  they 
are. 

The  truth  is  that  Dayton  has  been  grow- 
ing so  fast  that  the  builders  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  city's  expansion.  That  is  true  of 
every  other  great  city  in  this  country.  Your 
population  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
10  years.  You  need  a  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  city  to  aid  your  builders  to  clear 
away  your  slums,  and  produce  houses  for 
working  people  at  prices  they  can  pay.  That 
is  the  key  note — at  prices  they  can  pay! 

They  are  selling  shoddily-built  houses  to 
veterans  all  over  this  country  that  aren't 
worth  a  third  of  what  the  veterans  have  to 
pay  for  these  houses. 

Now,  here  is  a  statement  the  head  of  your 
own  Municipal  Housing  Bureau  made  i 
year  ago.  He  said — ^this  is  a  quote — "In 
spite  of  new  construction,  Dayton's  housing 
shortage  is  the  worst  it  has  ever  been.  A 
sharp  rise  in  evictions  and  the  condemning  of 
insanitary  dwelling  units  by  city  health  in- 
spectors have  combined  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure of  the  housing  pinch." 

That  situation  hasn't  improved  one  bit 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  That  state- 
ment was  made  in  October  of  1947.  Now, 
I  year  later,  your  city  Plan  Board  Director 
said  that  there  are  between  12,000  and  15,000 
substandard  dwelling  units  in  Dayton  alone. 
Now  if  that  is  the  case  here,  what  is  it  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
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City  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles? 
It  is  just  a  duplicate  of  that,  and  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  population. 

Yet,  the  real  estate  lobby  prevented  the 
8oth  Congress  from  doing  anything  about 
that  situation,  for  their  own  selfish  interests 
and  nothing  else. 

I  have  been  trying  for  over  3  years  to  get 
the  Congress  to  pass  the  kind  of  housing 
law  that  we  need.  But  the  RepubHcan  lead- 
ers in  Congress  are  now  more  interested  in 
what  the  real  estate  lobby  says  than  what 
the  people  of  this  country  need.  That  is  just 
as  true  as  it  can  be,  and  that  is  true  of  a  lot  of 
other  things.  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  my 
broadcast  tonight  in  Akron,  I  am  going  to 
take  the  hide  off  'em  from  top  to  bottom.  I 
hate  to  have  to  do  that,  but  they  have  it 
coming.  Just  listen  to  the  speech.  When 
I  get  through  that  speech,  they  won't  have 
any  hide  left. 

When  I  called  the  8oth  Congress  back  into 
special  session  last  July  and  placed  the  facts 
before  them,  the  Republican  leaders  still 
refused  to  pass  a  real  housing  bill.  All  the 
people  got  was  a  "phony"  that  won't  result 
in  one  single  additional  low-cost  house  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  That  is  typical 
of  that  Republican  8oth  Congress.  That  is 
typical  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  leaders  of  this  Both  Congress. 
They  can't  get  away  from  that  no  matter 
how  many  "sweet  nothings"  they  put  out 
about  unity  and  all  that  kind  of  speech, 
which  means  nothing — absolutely  nothing. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  typical  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  in  this  elec- 
tion. The  Republican  80th  Congress  failed 
miserably  in  meeting  its  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people  in  dealing  with  high 
prices  and  housing.  Those  weren't  the  only 
things  they  neglected  to  do.  I  have  a  long 
list  that  would  keep  me  here  from  now  until 
midnight.  I  wish  I  could  explain  every  one 
of  them. 


Yet,  the  Republican  Party  candidate  said, 
and  I  quote  him — now  listen  to  this:  "I  am 
proud  of  the  record  of  my  party  and  of  the 
8oth  Congress."  I  just  wonder  what  he  has 
got  to  be  proud  of. 

And  he  said  this,  too — and  I  quote  him 
again:  "The  8oth  Congress  delivered  as  no 
other  Congress  ever  did  for  the  future  of 
our  country." 

I'll  say  they  did!  They  delivered  you  into 
the  hands  of  special  interests,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

I  say  you  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  how 
you  are  going  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  these 
two  statements  alone. 

The  Republican  candidate  is  standing 
squarely  on  the  record  of  the  Congress  that 
refused  to  do  anything  about  high  prices. 
The  Republican  candidate  praised  a  Con- 
gress that  refused  to  do  anything  that  would 
help  you  meet  your  housing  problems. 

Just  what  do  you  suppose  the  Republican 
candidate  had  in  mind  when  he  said  the  8oth 
Congress  "delivered"  for  the  future  of  the 
country?  Well,  it  "delivered"  the  Taft- 
Hardey  Act,  a  body  blow  at  labor.  That  is 
one  of  the  main  "deliveries" — don't  forget 
that.  It  "delivered"  a  body  blow  at  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  workers  by 
taking  away  their  social  security  rights  that 
the  Republican  Party  said  they  wanted  to 
spread  the  base  on  social  security  rights. 
That  Republican  Party  platform  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

It  "delivered"  for  the  rich  by  passing  a 
rich  man's  tax  bill.  The  man  who  is  getting 
1 100,000  a  year  income  would  save  $16,000 
a  year  by  that  rich  man's  tax  bill.  The  man 
who  is  getting  $60  a  week  would  save  $1.50 
a  week  on  that  tax  bill.  Of  course,  prices 
have  now  taken  care  of  that  $1.50  a  week, 
so  he  is  way  behind. 

The  Republican  Congress  "delivered"  for 
the  railroad  lobby,  the  oil  lobby,  the  grain 
speculators,    and    for    the    private    power 
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lobby — and  I  can  give  you  a  longer  list  than 
that.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  about  all 
the  laws  that  Republican  8oth  Congress 
"delivered"  for  the  benefit  of  special  inter- 
ests, and  all  these  they  had  to  make  law  by 
passing  over  my  veto.  I  vetoed  more  bills 
than  any  President  except  Grover  Cleveland, 
and  I  did  it  in  the  public  interest.  If  I  hadn't 
been  there  to  protect  you,  you  would  be  in 
a  very  great  fix  by  this  time. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  the  kind  of  Congress 
you  want  for  the  8ist?  You  had  better  send 
such  fellows  as  these  to  the  new  Congress. 

I  am  equally  sure  you  don't  want  as  Presi- 
dent a  man  who  won't  tell  you  where  he 
stands  on  any  major  issues  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in.  If  you  want  to  find  out  what  he 
believes,  you  will  have  to  look  at  the  record 
of  the  8oth  Congress.  That  is  a  Congress  he 
said  he  was  proud  of. 

I  think  the  people  of  Dayton  want  a  pro- 
gressive, prosperous,  advancing  America.  I 
think  the  people  of  Dayton  want  an  admin- 
istration that  is  working  for  the  people  and 
not  against  the  people. 

If  that  is  what  you  want,  then  the  only 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
November  the  2d  and  just  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  straight,  and  the  country  will  be 
in  safe  hands. 

[4.]  Sidney,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  1:10 
p.m.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout  in  this  great  city  in 
the  center  of  Ohio.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
greetings  I  have  had  during  my  crusade 
across  the  country  to  tell  the  people  what  the 
issues  are  in  this  campaign.  And  I  think 
you  want  to  know  what  the  issues  are.  You 
wouldn't  turn  out  like  this  if  you  didn't  want 
to  see  the  President  and  if  you  didn't  want 


to  find  out  what  the  President  stands  for, 
and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  tremen- 
dous crusade  I  am  making  across  the  country 
to  let  you  know  what  the  issues  are. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
this  fine  city  on  the  record  they  made  during 
the  war.  I  heard  a  lot  about  Sidney  when  I 
was  chairman  of  the  special  Senate  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. I  remember  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  way  back  in  1943  about  Sidney's  out- 
standing record  in  the  production  of  war 
materials.  I  remember  that  the  War  Man- 
power Administrator,  Paul  McNutt,  talked 
about  Sidney  on  a  nationwide  broadcast,  and 
he  told  me  about  what  you  had  done  here. 

The  whole  country  needs  that  kind  of 
ingenuity  and  elbow-grease — and  Sidney 
seems  to  have  it.  We  need  it  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  the  prosperity  we  now  have. 

The  Democratic  administrations  of  the 
last  16  years  have  brought  this  country  from 
the  bottom  of  a  depression  to  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
reconversion  policies  of  the  administration 
have  resulted  in  more  than  61  million  people 
being  at  work  right  now.  They  said  that 
was  impossible.  And  if  you  remember,  this 
same  bunch  of  Republicans  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  turnout  60,000  airplanes 
when  we  needed  them— but  we  did  it.  And 
3  years  ago  a  lot  of  people  laughed  when  I 
said  60  million  jobs  was  the  goal.  They  said 
it  couldn't  possibly  be  done. 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy  to  keep  this  pros- 
perity because  the  Republican  Both  Congress 
refused  to  take  any  steps  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions with  which  we  are  faced  today.  They 
tried  to  turn  the  clock  back.  They  are  try- 
ing to  go  back  to  the  1920's.  And  I'm  very, 
very  sure  that  you  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
the  1920's.  You  want  to  go  forward  to  the 
1950's. 

Prices  can  be  checked.  I  know,  because 
we  kept  prices  in  line  during  the  war  when 
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inflationary  pressures  were  even  greater  than 
they  are  now.  But  the  Republican  leaders 
are  more  interested  in  big  profits  for  big 
business  right  now  than  they  are  in  helping 
you  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Time  and 
again  I  asked  the  Republican  Congress  to 
pass  laws  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 
They  refused  to  take  any  action.  Their  only 
excuse  to  you  people  has  been  a  lot  of  false 
propaganda. 

They  won't  discuss  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign. They  are  afraid  to  discuss  the  issues 
in  this  campaign  because  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  those  issues.  They  tell  the 
farmer  that  prices  are  going  up  because 
people  in  the  cities  are  getting  too  much 
money  in  wages;  and  they  tell  the  people 
in  the  cities  that  prices  are  going  up  because 
the  farmers  are  getting  too  much  for  their 
crops.  Both  of  these  statements  are  false, 
and  you  know  it.  The  prosperity  of  farmers 
and  workers  goes  hand-in-hand.  One  is 
prosperous  only  when  the  other  is  prosper- 
ous. And  that  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
administration — to  make  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  income  of  the  country  so  that  the 
farmers  get  their  share,  the  workers  get  their 
share,  and  the  small  businessman  gets  his 
share.  That's  not  what  the  Republicans 
want. 

Fm  going  into  some  detail  tonight  in 
Akron  on  just  what  the  conditions  are  with 
which  we  are  faced  and  why  these  Republi- 
cans are  afraid  to  discuss  the  issues.  I  hope 
you  will  listen  in  on  that  conversation  be- 
cause it  will  be  very  edifying  for  you  if 
you  are  interested  in  your  own  welfare. 

The  programs  we  need  for  prosperity  are 
the  programs  set  out  by  the  Democrats. 
The  Republican  Party  looks  backward. 
They  never  look  forward.  They  never 
have  any  remedies  for  conditions  with  which 
we  are  faced.  Whenever  we  are  in  a  serious 
condition  where  there  is  a  crisis  you  will 
find  that  we  have  been  taken  out  by  the 


leadership  of  the  Democrats.  Remember 
that,  now. 

Don't  send  us  another  80th  Congress  to 
tear  the  situation  down.  Elect  Earl  Ludwig 
from  this  district  to  be  your  Congressman. 
Elect  Frank  Lausche  for  Governor.  You 
can't  possibly  go  wrong. 

You  know,  the  best  way  to  vote  for  your- 
self and  your  own  interests  is  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  on  November  2d  and 
go  to  the  polls.  Vote  that  Democratic 
ticket  straight  and  you'll  be  voting  for  your- 
self and  your  own  interests,  and  I'll  stay  in 
the  White  House  for  another  4  years  and 
won't  have  a  housing  problem  myself. 

I  want  to  thank  your  Mayor  most  sincerely 
for  his  cordiality  and  courtesy  to  me  this 
morning.    I  appreciate  it  most  highly. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  turning  out 
this  way.  The  people  want  to  know  the 
facts.  In  order  to  get  those  facts  they've 
got  to  come  out  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
because  they  can't  find  out  about  it  any 
other  way.  These  people  won't  talk  about 
these  issues.  They  are  not  interested  in  your 
welfare.  They  are  interested  in  obtaining 
power  for  the  special  interests  of  the  country. 
Don't  let  them  do  it. 

[5.]  Lima,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  2:05 
p.m.) 

Thank  you — thank  you  very  much.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  most  cordial  reception  from  your  great 
city  of  Lima.  It  has  been  just  like  this  all 
the  way  across  Ohio.  I  think  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  your  country,  or 
you  wouldn't  turn  out  like  this  to  see  the 
President  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  understand  that  you  have  got  a  great 
locomotive  factory  here,  known  all  over  the 
world.  Well  now,  on  this  campaign,  I  have 
worn  out  about  three  locomotives  and  we'll 
use  about  three  more  before  we  get  through. 
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so  that  will  make  it  good  for  business  here 
in  Lima. 

I  am  told  by  your  former  Governor,  Frank 
Lausche,  that  this  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
great  agricultural  communities  of  Ohio. 
Then  you  are  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  your  country — ^you  are  vitally  interested  in 
your  own  welfare. 

You  see,  back  in  1932  the  net  income  of 
farmers  was  about  ^zVz  billion;  gross  it  was 
$454  billion.  In  1947,  the  gross  income  of 
the  farmer  was  $31  billion;  his  net  income 
was  $18  billion. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  the  farmers  have  studied 
this  situation  carefully  and  understand  just 
why  that  came  about?  You  see,  there  was 
not  a  fair  distribution  of  income  in  1932. 
There  were  special  privilege  classes  that 
claimed  the  income  of  the  country,  and  then 
they  hoped  that  a  distribution  would  be 
made  from  the  top  down. 

After  the  great  crash  of  1929,  a  different 
policy  was  inaugurated  when  we  elected 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1932.  He  took  ofEce  in 
1933,  and  immediately  policies  were  estab- 
lished for  a  fair  distribution  of  the  national 
income,  so  that  the  farmer  would  get  his 
fair  share,  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands  would  get  his  fair  share,  and  the  small 
businessman  and  white-collar  worker  would 
get  his  fair  share.  That  is  true  of  this 
$217  billion  income  we  had  last  year — there 
was  a  fair  distribution.  Everybody  had  his 
fair  share  of  that  income. 

Now,  we  inaugurated  a  policy — ^a  labor 
policy,  a  farm  policy,  and  a  policy  for  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole — a 
forward-looking  policy  which  goes  along 
when  the  clock  goes  forward. 

Now,  these  Republicans  would  like  to  turn 
the  clock  back.  They  had  control  of  the 
Congress  in  1946,  because  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  stayed  at  home 
and  did  not  vote  in  1946.   They  did  not  vote. 


One-third  of  the  population  in  this  country 
that  was  entided  to  vote  elected  the  8oth 
Congress. 

Well,  look  what  you  got  out  of  this  Both 
Congress.  They  immediately  began  to  turn 
the  clock  back.  They  began  to  take  privi- 
leges away  from  the  farmers,  they  began  to 
take  privileges  away  from  labor,  and  they 
began  to  legislate  for  special  privilege  all 
down  the  line. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  that  in  detail  to- 
night in  Akron.  I  hope  you  will  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  am  going  to  take  the 
hide  off  'em  from  head  to  toe.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  just  exacdy  what  your  interests 
are,  and  then  if  you  stay  at  home  and  don't 
vote  on  November  2d,  you  won't  have  any- 
body to  blame  for  the  situation  but  yourself. 

That  farm  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Democrats  was  one  which  gave  the  farmer 
parity.  If  you  understand  what  parity 
means,  it  means  that  it  is  so  arranged  that  a 
farmer  would  receive  for  what  he  sells  a 
price  that  is  in  line  with  what  he  has  to  pay 
for  what  he  buys.  He  is  no  longer  ex- 
ploited as  a  man  outside  the  circle  in  this 
great  Republic. 

In  1932,  123,000  farmers  were  foreclosed 
in  this  country.  Last  year,  less  than  800 
farms  were  foreclosed.  As  I  said  before,  the 
farmers  income  was  nearly  4  times  as  great 
in  1947  as  it  was  in  1932.  The  general  situ- 
ation is  entirely  different  now  from  what  it 
was  in  1932.  That  is  the  only  comparison 
you  can  make — Republican  administration 
against  Democratic  administration. 

You  were  afraid  to  go  into  a  bank  in  1932 
because  you  were  afraid  it  would  blow  up 
in  your  face.  Now,  for  3  years,  in  this  great 
country  of  ours,  there  hasn't  been  a  bank 
failure,  due  to  the  Federal  deposit  law  which 
guarantees  the  deposits  of  those  depositors 
who  have  $5,000  or  less  in  any  bank.  That 
means  that  small  depositors  are  protected, 
and  the  big  depositor  can  take  care  of  him- 
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self,  because  the  bank  does  not  fail  under 
the  conditions  under  which  we  work  now. 

Don't  forget  all  those  things  I  am  telling 
you  on  election  day.  Get  out  early  on  No- 
vember 2d  and  protect  yourself.  Vote  for 
yourself — and  if  you  do  that,  you  will  vote 
in  your  own  interest.  You  can't  help  but 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight. 

Elect  Earl  Ludwig  to  Congress,  and  Frank 
Lausche  to  be  Governor  of  Ohio.  I  won't 
have  to  worry  about  the  housing  shortage, 
for  I  can  still  live  in  the  White  House  for 
another  4  years. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  won- 
derful turnout.  It  shows  you  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  your  country.  Just  keep  up 
that  interest,  do  your  duty  on  November  2d, 
and  I  won't  have  anything  to  worry  about, 
and  neither  will  the  country. 

[6.]  Ottawa,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  2:40 
p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate this  reception  and  this  lovely — I 
judge  this  is  the  high  school  band.  Well,  it 
looks  all  right,  beautiful  uniforms  and  every- 
thing. 

I  have  had  receptions  like  this  all  the  way 
across  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  beginning  this 
morning  in  Cincinnati. 

There  is  some  excellent  farming  country 
around  your  town,  so  I  am  told  by  your  next 
Governor.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  I  always 
like  to  see  good  farming  country. 

Judging  from  the  crowd  here  today,  the 
whole  region  around  this  city  of  Ottawa  is 
sharing  in  the  country's  prosperity.  I  have 
covered  most  of  the  United  States  in  my 
crusade  to  wake  the  people  up  in  time  for 
the  November  elections,  and  I  have  found 
prosperity  everywhere  I  have  gone.  We  can 
keep  that  prosperity,  and  if  we  keep  the 
Democratic  policies  that  have  brought  this 
country  the  prosperity,  the  country  then  can 


go  along  just  as  it  has  been  going  along  for 
the  last  16  years — in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  We  will  lose  it  if  we  let  the  Repub- 
licans tear  down  those  policies. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  Parties. 
One  of  the  most  important  differences  is  in 
farm  policies.  Under  the  Republicans,  the 
farmers  don't  count.  The  farmers  are  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  The  Republicans  are 
interested  in  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  big  manufacturers  of  the  East.  They  are 
not  very  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  farmer.  The  Democratic  leaders  know 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  the 
foundation  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try is  built,  and  that  they  must  have  fair 
prices  for  their  products.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  farm  price  support  program  which 
was  carried  forward  by  this  administration. 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts  and  figures  to 
show  you  the  difference  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Ohio  farmers  under  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  prosperity  in  the  Democratic 
years.  In  the  Republican  year  of  1932,  Ohio 
farmers  got  $180  million  for  their  products, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Now,  last  year  the  farmers  in  Ohio 
received  $1,052  million  for  their  products 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  And  this  year  the 
Ohio  farmer's  income  will  be  well  above  a 
billion  dollars. 

Those  figures  prove  that  the  Democratic 
farm  policies  bring  benefits  to  farmers  all 
over  the  country — and  especially  to  Ohio 
farmers — ^benefits  that  mean  better  clothing 
for  Ohio  families,  more  money  in  the  bank — 
and  you  know,  that  bank  is  safe  because  we 
haven't  had  a  bank  failure  in  3  years  under 
the  policies  pursued  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration— more  schooling  for  the  chil- 
dren, more  tractors  in  the  fields,  and  more 
cars  on  the  roads. 

If  you  don't  want  to  go  backward,  if  you 
don't  want  to  slide  downhill  into  bankruptcy 
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and  poverty  the  way  you  did  under  the 
Republican  12  years  of  rule  back  there  in  the 
20 's,  you  better  get  out  early  on  election  day 
and  look  after  your  own  interests.  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  Republican  leaders 
are  attacking  the  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram in  the  cities.  They  say  that  is  what 
caused  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  they 
tell  the  farmers  that  the  good  wages  that  the 
laboringman  is  getting  causes  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Neither  one  of  these  statements 
is  true.  When  labor  is  prosperous,  the  farm- 
ers are  prosperous.  They  go  along  together. 
Good  prices  for  farmers  and  good  wages  for 
labor  means  that  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  goes  to  everybody  and  that  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
being  made. 

These  Republicans  keep  on  blaming  the 
farmers  for  high  prices,  and  then  they  keep 
on  blaming  labor — to  the  farmers — for  high 
prices.  You  know,  the  working  people 
can't  be  prosperous  unless  the  farmers  can 
sell  their  products  for  enough  money  to  buy 
the  products  of  the  factories. 

The  Democrats  are  not  trying  to  fool  the 
farmers  or  the  workers.  We  are  telling  you 
the  truth  and  the  facts,  and  I  am  going  into 
some  detail  tonight  in  Akron  on  the  facts 
and  figures  that  affect  this  program  that  we 
are  faced  with  now. 

We  are  in  a  campaign  which  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  And  it's  your 
campaign.  It's  your  welfare  that  is  at  stake. 
I'm  asking  you  to  exercise  good  judgment. 
Go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  vote  for 
yourself.  If  you  do  that,  you'll  vote  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket  and  you'll  elect 
Dann  Batt  to  the  Congress  from  this  district, 
and  you'll  elect  Frank  Lausche  for  Governor 
of  Ohio — and  that  will  be  in  your  own  inter- 
ests. Don't  forget  that,  now,  because  the 
welfare  of  this  country  is  at  stake.  It's  in 
your  hands.    You  are  the  government.    If 


you  exercise  the  privileges  that  are  yours,  I'll 
be  perfecdy  happy  and  satisfied — and  I'll 
stay  in  the  White  House  another  4  years. 

[7.]  Deshler,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  3:10 
p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  that  welcome, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  introduc- 
tion highly.  I  want  to  thank  you  good 
people  of  Deshler  for  the  warm  and  cordial 
reception  which  I  have  received.  This  is 
the  sort  of  reception  I  have  been  receiving 
all  the  way  across  the  great  State  of  Ohio, 
and  all  over  the  United  States  for  that  matter. 
People  are  interested. 

You  know,  I  have  been  going  all  over 
the  country  on  a  crusade  to  make  people 
realize  how  much  they  have  at  stake  in  this 
election.  The  Republican  leaders  hope  that 
the  voters  will  not  wake  up  until  it  is  too 
late.  They  are  giving  you  soothing  syrup, 
talking  about  unity  and  all  that  kind  of 
business,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  issues  in  this  campaign.  I  am  wak- 
ing them  up,  however.  The  Republican 
bosses  hope  that  the  voters  will  swallow  the 
empty  platitudes  of  the  Republican  candi- 
dates. I  think  that  the  Republican  bosses 
are  wrong.  I  don't  think  the  people  are 
going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  don't 
believe  the  American  people  want  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  prosperity  gained  under 
a  Democratic  administration. 

Over  in  Ottawa,  I  talked  to  the  people 
about  the  progress  Ohio  farmers  have  made 
since  the  bad  days  of  the  Republican  depres- 
sion. I  reminded  them  that  the  income  of 
Ohio  farmers  has  gone  up  to  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  At  the  height  of  the 
so-called  boom  in  1929,  when  the  Republi- 
cans were  bragging  about  prosperity  in  the 
Nation,  the  income  of  Ohio  farmers  was 
around  $377  million  just  about  a  third  of 
what  it  was  here  last  year,  a  third  of  what  it 
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is  going  to  be  this  year. 

In  1932  the  income  of  Ohio  farmers  was 
only  $180  million.  The  farmers  here  in 
Ohio  have  done  very  well  because  the  Demo- 
crats had  the  foresight  to  establish  a  farm 
price  support  program.  The  Republicans 
in  the  8oth  Congress  tried  to  pull  the  props 
from  under  that  program. 

The  Ohio  farmers  are  doing  well,  because 
the  Democrats  found  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts through  reciprocal  trade  treaties  with 
other  nations  and  through  the  school  lunch 
program.  And  we  are  trying  to  see  to  it 
that  farm  prosperity  in  Ohio,  and  all  over 
the  United  States,  will  continue. 

We  are  helping  Ohio  farmers  to  take  care 
of  their  soil  and  to  make  sure  that  it  stays 
rich  and  productive.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram, in  I  year  alone,  conservation  work  was 
carried  out  on  more  than  137,000  farms  in 
Ohio.  That  work  covered  over  9^4  million 
acres  of  land — more  than  70  percent  of 
Ohio's  cropland.  That  is  the  kind  of  prac- 
tical help  Ohio  is  getting  from  a  Democratic 
administration  headed  by  men  who  know 
the  farmers'  problems. 

Now,  what  would  happen  to  these  farm 
programs  if  the  Republicans  win  the  elec- 
tion? The  record  of  the  Both  Congress 
gives  us  the  answer  to  that.  The  Republican 
Congress  cut  down  funds  for  the  soil  con- 
servation program,  and  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  they  tied  our  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  with  other  countries  up  into  knots — 
tried  their  best  to  beat  it.  They  refused  to 
ratify  the  International  Wheat  Agreements 
which  would  have  guaranteed  a  steady 
market  for  wheat  for  American  farms  for 
at  least  5  years  to  come. 

The  farm  price  support  program  was  at- 
tacked on  the  steps  of  the  State  Capitol  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  by  Governor  Stassen  just  after 
he  had  had  a  conference  with  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President.    That  candidate 


has  expressed  complete  approval  of  what  the 
Both  Congress  did  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  I  quote  him:  "I  am  proud  of 
the  record  of  my  party  and  of  the  Both 
Congress." 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  record  of  that 
Both  Congress,  to  some  extent,  tonight  in 
Akron.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  listen  in 
and  hear  what  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

You  have  a  vital  choice  to  make  in  Novem- 
ber, whether  you  want  to  continue  to  make 
progress  with  the  Democratic  Party,  or 
whether  you  are  willing  to  go  backwards 
with  the  Republicans  and  turn  the  clock 
back. 

Turn  out  early  on  election  day  and  vote 
for  Dann  Batt  for  Congress  from  this  district 
and  vote  for  Governor  Lausche  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  other  words, 
vote  for  yourself.  Go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  just  vote  the  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  You  will  not  only  be  voting 
for  me,  you  will  be  voting  in  your  own  self- 
interest.  I  can  prove  that  to  you,  and  have 
been  proving  it  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  people  are  waking  up  to  that 
fact,  that  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world  is  at  stake  in  the  election  on 
November  2d. 

Don't  fail  now  to  vote  in  your  own  interest, 
and  to  do  that  vote  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket,  and  the  country  will  be  safe  for  an- 
other 4  years,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with 
the  housing  problem,  I  can  live  in  the  White 
House  for  another  4  years. 

[B.]  FosTORiA,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  4:05 
p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Fostoria: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  turnout.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
this  afternoon,  and  the  reason  I  am  delighted 
is  because  of  your  interest.    When  you  turn 
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out  like  this  in  a  cold  breeze  of  this  sort,  I 
know  you  have  got  the  welfare  of  the  country 
at  heart  and  you  want  to  learn  the  facts. 

All  day  long  I  have  been  riding  through 
the  finest  farm  land  in  America.  Why,  your 
farms  here  are  almost  as  good  as  those  back 
in  Missouri. 

I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  talk  over 
the  problems  of  your  State  with  your  next 
Governor,  Frank  Lausche,  and  with  your 
fine  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress, 
D wight  Blackmore  and  Andrew  Durbin. 

Dwight  and  Andrew  tell  me  that  Fostoria 
used  to  be  two  towns.  In  1854  they  united 
and  became  the  prosperous  community  of 
Fostoria.  Unity  has  helped  you  people  here 
build  a  strong  community,  the  kind  of  com- 
munity that  some  of  these  Ohio  Republicans 
call,  "whisdestops."  Well,  I  say  thank  God 
for  the  whisdestops  of  our  country.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  They  have 
got  the  people  who  produce  the  Nation's 
goods  and  the  Nation's  food — ^and  they  have 
got  the  people  who  are  going  to  keep  the 
Democratic  administration  in  the  White 
House  and  elect  a  Democratic  House  and  a 
Democratic  Senate  in  the  coming  election. 
The  kind  of  unity  that  built  Fostoria  is 
something  that  I  can  go  for.  It  is  the  kind 
of  unity  that  helped  build  this  Nation.  It's 
the  kind  of  unity  that  helped  win  the  war. 
I  can  understand  that  and  I  like  it.  That's 
why  I  had  that  kind  of  unity  in  this  ad- 
ministration. But  I'll  tell  you  frankly,  I 
don't  understand  the  phony  unity  that  the 
Republican  candidates  are  talking  about.  I 
expect  that's  just  a  phrase  he  picked  up  be- 
cause he  doesn't  dare  talk  about  anything 
else.  He  doesn't  dare  tell  you  what  the  real 
plans  of  the  Republican  Party  are.  He's 
afraid  that  if  he  says  anything,  he  will  give 
the  whole  show  away.  The  Republican 
Party  still  is  wresding  with  its  old  problem: 
it  has  to  figure  out  how  to  fool  the  many  into 
voting  for  the  interests  of  the  few.    That  is 


why  the  Republican  candidate  is  talking  in 
generalities.  That  is  why  the  leaders  of  this 
Republican  "do-nothing"  80th  Congress 
have  been  sent  off  into  the  bushes  to  hide 
until  the  campaign  is  over.  They  are  afraid 
to  bring  them  out. 

Well,  I  think  the  people  have  got  a  right 
to  know  where  the  candidates  stand.  That 
is  why  I  am  here  today,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  been  going  all  over  the  country  telling 
the  people  about  the  issues.  You  are  entitled 
to  know  what  those  issues  are — and  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  you  know  the  issues  you  are 
going  to  vote  in  your  own  interests.  And  I 
am  trying  to  tell  the  people  as  sincerely  and 
as  plainly  as  I  know  how;  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  them  again  tonight  over  the  radio  from 
Akron.  I  am  really  going  to  tear  the  mask 
off  the  Republican  Congress  and  the  Repub- 
lican candidates. 

We  have  got  to  have  housing  for  our 
people.  We  have  got  to  do  something  to  get 
the  price  structure  on  a  sound  level  so  our 
working  people  can  buy  from  the  farmers 
and  the  farmers  can  buy  from  the  working 
people  without  the  profiteers  getting  in  the 
way.  We  have  got  to  keep  the  prosperity  we 
have  gotten  under  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

They  tell  me  that  Seneca  County  is  a 
Republican  county.  Well,  that's  all  right 
with  me.  I  want  the  Republicans  of  Seneca 
County  to  know  what  I  think — and  I  think 
if  they  have  open  minds,  they  will  vote  in 
their  interests,  just  the  same  as  the  Demo- 
crats will,  and  that  will  be  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

All  I  want  is  that  the  Democrats  of  Seneca 
County,  and  the  Republicans  too,  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  the  Republican 
candidate  thinks.  And  most  important  of 
all:  I  want  you  to  say  what  you  think  at  the 
polls  on  November  2d.  And  if  you  do  that — 
if  you  get  out  and  exercise  your  privilege  as 
a  citizen  at  the  polls  on  the  second  of  No- 
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vember — Fm  not  a  bit  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  result  will  be. 

You  know,  in  1946  a  third  of  the  people 
elected  the  8oth  Congress.  Two-thirds  of 
you  stayed  at  home.  And  look  what  you  got ! 
You  got  just  what  you  deserved.  You  got  a 
good  kicking  around,  just  as  soon  as  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  give  it  to  you.  Now, 
if  you  do  that  again,  you  won't  have  anybody 
to  blame  but  yourselves. 

I  am  asking  you,  in  your  own  interests,  to 
get  out  early  in  the  morning  on  November 
the  2d  and  vote  for  your  own  self-interests; 
and  if  you  do  that,  Fm  not  a  bit  doubtful  of 
the  result,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  problem  on  January  20— FU  still  be 
living  in  the  White  House  for  another  4 
years. 

Thank  you  again  very  much  for  this  won- 
derful turnout.  I  certainly  appreciate  all 
these  young  people  coming  out.  It  shows 
that  they  are  interested  in  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country. 

[9.]  WiLLARD,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  4:55 
p.m.) 

I  have  had  a  most  wonderful  reception 
in  Ohio  today.  It  has  been  just  like  this 
all  across  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  started  in 
Cincinnati  and  came  up  the  western  border 
of  the  State,  and  now  we  are  headed  for 
Akron,  and  it  seems  as  if  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood  and  in  every  city  has  turned 
out,  because  they  are  interested  in  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  country  today  and  in 
the  world. 

It  is  good  to  be  here  in  Willard  this  after- 
noon, even  for  a  short  stop.  You  people 
here  in  Willard  have  a  great  tradition,  a  tra- 
dition set  by  Dan  Willard  many  years  ago 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  name  of  Dan  Willard  is  loved  and  re- 


spected all  over  the  country,  because  he  was 
the  man  who  believed  in  the  common  people 
of  the  Nation.  He  liked  and  respected  the 
people  who  worked  for  him,  and  he  recog- 
nized their  right  to  join  a  union  and  bargain 
collectively. 

Now,  Dan  Willard  did  not  sneer  at  the 
"whistlestops"  of  our  country.  He  trusted 
people,  and  people  trusted  him.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  principle.  It  is  a  good  way  to 
run  a  railroad,  and  it  is  a  good  way  to  run 
a  country.  That  is  the  way  I  have  tried  to 
run  the  country,  but  the  Republican  Con- 
gress would  not  cooperate,  this  8oth  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  that  is  the  way,  with  your  help,  we 
are  going  to  run  the  country  for  the  next 
4  years. 

The  Republican  candidate  and  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  do  not  trust  the  people. 
They  just  work  along  at  their  old  problem 
of  trying  to  fool  the  people  into  voting  for 
the  interests  of  the  few.  They  try  to  do  it 
without  telling  you  what  they  think.  I  have 
been  out  among  the  people  now  for  nearly 
a  month.  I  believe  you  have  got  a  right  to 
know  what  I  think,  and  I  have  been  telling 
you  what  I  think. 

Tonight,  in  Akron,  I  am  going  to  talk 
over  the  radio  about  the  Republican  Taft- 
Hardey  law.  I  am  really  going  to  tear  the 
mask  off  the  Republican  Congress  and  the 
Republican  candidate. 

In  Cincinnati  this  morning,  at  a  splendid 
meeting,  I  talked  about  housing.  I  told 
the  people  there  how  your  President  had 
tried  for  3  years  to  get  a  decent  housing  bill 
passed.  At  other  places  we  stopped  at  in 
Ohio,  I  talked  about  prices.  I  told  the  peo- 
ple how  your  President  had  twice  called 
Congress  into  special  session  in  an  effort 
to  get  something  done  about  inflation  that  is 
picking  your  pockets. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  White  House, 
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there  has  not  been  a  moment  of  doubt  about 
where  I  stood  on  issues  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  America  today.  I 
have  always  spoken  out  and  I  have  taken  a 
stand  on  every  issue  as  it  has  come  up.  I 
don't  wait  for  any  polls  to  tell  me  what  to 
think.  That  is  a  statement  some  of  the 
Republican  candidates  cannot  make. 

You  know,  since  I  started  this  campaign, 
I  have  talked  to  over  3  million  people  in 
various  communities.  They  have  come 
down  to  the  train,  just  as  you  did  this  after- 
noon, because  they  were  interested  in  this 
election.  They  know  that  the  peace  of  the 
Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world  depend, 
to  a  large  extent,  on  this  election.  They 
know  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  this  election,  and  they 
want  to  know  where  the  candidates  stand 
on  the  issues.  And  that  is  what  I  have  been 
telling  you  as  simply  and  as  plainly  as  I 
know  how. 

There  is  not  a  single,  solitary  man  or 
woman  in  the  United  States  today  who 
can't  find  out  in  two  minutes  where  I  stand 
on  the  important  matters  like  foreign  policy, 
labor,  agriculture,  social  security,  housing, 
high  prices,  and  all  the  other  problems  we 
as  a  nation  have  to  face. 

But  there  is  not  a  single,  solitary  man  or 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  has  been 
able,  within  the  last  2  months,  to  find  out 
where  the  Republican  candidate  stands  on 
these  issues. 

I  think  he  is  going  to  get  a  shock  on  the 
second  of  November.  He  is  going  to  get  the 
results  of  one  big  poll  that  counts — ^that  is 
the  voice  of  the  American  people  speaking 
at  the  ballot  box. 

And  he  is  going  to  find  out  that  the  people 
have  had  enough  of  such  fellows  as  the  one 
from  this  district  who  has  been  helping  the 
8oth  Congress  to  turn  the  clock  back.  And 
I  think  you  are  going  to  elect  Dwight  Black- 


more  to  Congress  in  his  place.  And  I  think 
you  are  going  to  elect  Frank  Lausche  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio. 

If  you  do  that,  you  will  be  voting  in  your 
own  interests,  and  when  you  vote  in  your 
own  interests  on  the  second  of  November, 
you  cannot  do  anything  else  but  vote  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  I  won't  be 
troubled  with  the  housing  problem.  I  will 
live  in  the  White  House  4  more  years. 

Now,  that  will  be  entirely  to  your  inter- 
ests. You  will  have  a  Congress  who  believes 
in  the  people,  and  you  will  have  a  President 
who  has  shown  you  right  along  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  the  welfare  of  just  a  few 
at  the  top. 

[10.]  RiTTMAN,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  6:30 
p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate this  turnout.  It  has  been  this  way 
all  across  Ohio  today.  You  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  the  fact 
that  you  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  world  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  you  are  coming  out  here  at  these  meet- 
ings to  hear  just  exacdy  what  your  President 
believes,  and  what  he  thinks  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

I  started  at  Cincinnati  this  morning  and 
we  stopped  at  a  number  of  the  great  cities 
in  Ohio,  and  I  expect  to  wind  up  at  Akron 
tonight,  where  I  am  going  to  discuss  a  num- 
ber of  the  issues  in  this  campaign  very 
frankly  and  very  candidly,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  of  you  will  be  listening. 

You  know,  there  is  just  one  issue  in  this 
campaign  and  that  is  the  issue  of  the  people 
against  special  interests.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  always  stood  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  Ever  since  Jefferson,  who 
founded  the  party,  through  Jackson,  Grover 
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Cleveland,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  dov^n  to  date,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
as  a  v^hole.  It  tries  to  make  all  the  people 
happy. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  stood  for 
special  interests.  They  still  stand  for  special 
interests,  and  the  8oth  Congress  conclusively 
proved  that  they  still  believe  in  special  in- 
terests and  let  the  other  people  hope  that  they 
will  get  a  fair  share — maybe — of  the  few 
crumbs  that  fall  off  the  table. 

Now,  on  November  2d  when  you  go  to 
the  polls  to  vote,  you  want  to  be  studying 
your  own  interests,  you  want  to  be  studying 
the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  workingman, 
the  small  businessman,  the  white-collar 
worker — and  if  you  study  those  interests,  you 
will  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  yourselves. 
And  if  you  do  that  you  will  vote  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  and  you'll  elect  these 
wonderful  men  who  have  been  introduced 
to  you  tonight  for  Congressmen,  you'll  elect 
Frank  Lausche  to  be  Governor  of  Ohio — 
and  you'll  elect  me  to  the  White  House  for 
another  4  years,  and  then  I  won't  have  any 
housing  troubles  whatever  for  another  4 
years. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  weigh  these 
issues  carefully.  You  have  no  trouble  find- 
ing out  where  I  stand.  You  know  what  I 
stand  for  because  I  tell  you  very  frankly 
what  my  position  is,  and  I've  been  in  a  posi- 


tion where  I  have  had  to  act — and  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  The  Republicans 
so  far  have  only  talked,  and  when  they  had 
a  chance  to  act  in  the  8oth  Congress,  they 
didn't  act  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
They  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  special  few. 
That  has  been  their  policy  ever  since  they 
have  been  in  existence. 

[At  this  point  the  President  received  a  gift  of  salt. 
He  then  resumed  Speaf(ing.] 

I  understand  that  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
salt  of  this  great  community — and  don't  you 
think  I'm  not  going  to  put  it  on  the  tail  of  the 
opposition!  "The  President  Truman  Brand 
of  Salt" — I'm  sure  going  to  sprinkle  that 
around  where  it  will  do  the  most  good! 

Bacon  in  there,  too!  That  means  we're 
going  to  bring  home  the  bacon. 

Everywhere  I  go,  it's  just  like  this.  Every- 
body is  interested,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I 
want  you  to  know  the  facts,  and  then  use 
your  judgment. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  11 
the  President  referred  to  Mayor  Albert  D.  Cash  of 
Cincinnati,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Democratic 
candidates  for  Representative  Edward  Breen,  Edward 
Gardner,  Earl  Ludwig,  Dann  Batt,  Dwight  Black- 
more,  and  Andrew  T.  Durbin,  former  Governor 
James  M.  Cox,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor Frank  J.  Lausche,  all  of  Ohio;  Earl  Warren, 
Governor  of  California  and  Republican  candidate 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  and  Daniel 
Willard,  former  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 


232    Address  at  the  Armory,  Akron,  Ohio. 
October  ii,  1948 


Mr,  Chairman,  jelloiv  Democrats: 

Before  I  say  anything  else,  I  should  like 
to  thank  you  people  of  Akron  and  all  the 
people  of  Ohio  for  your  tremendous  registra- 
tion in  this  crucial  election.  You  have  given 
the  Nation  magnificent  proof  of  your  good 
citizenship. 


I  want  to  thank  you  not  only  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  candidate  for  President,  but 
also  as  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  your  ansvi^er  to  bad  government — both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  have  had  a  magnificent  reception  in  Ohio 
today.    In  every  State  I  have  been,  I  think 
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that  welcome  can't  be  equaled,  but  every 
time  it  is  equaled,  and  usually  bettered. 

I  thank  all  of  you — Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, industrial  workers  and  farmers,  pro- 
fessional people  and  small  businessmen.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  appreciation  of 
the  rights,  duties,  and  opportunities  of 
American  citizenship.  You  know,  you  are 
the  Government,  if  you  exercise  your  right 
to  vote.  The  people  are  the  Government  in 
this  great  country,  and  when  you  don't  vote, 
you  shirk  your  duty  as  a  part  of  the 
Government. 

So  long  as  this  election  is  decided  by  votes 
of  the  people  and  not  by  their  failure  to  vote, 
I  have  no  fears  for  the  future  of  this  great 
country — neither  have  I  any  fears  for  the 
outcome  of  the  election  on  November  2d. 

This  campaign  is  the  people's  crusade. 
Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  people  are  not  in- 
terested. They  are  interested.  They  are 
waking  up  to  what  the  Republicans  propose 
to  do  to  them. 

I  have  lived  a  long  time — 64  years — and  I 
have  travelled  a  lot,  but  never  before  have  I 
seen  such  turnouts  as  I  have  seen  all  over 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

From  early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
wherever  I  have  travelled,  a  welcoming 
crowd  has  greeted  the  train.  This  has  been 
true  in  large  cities  and  industrial  areas  and 
also  in  what  Senator  Taft  calls  "the  whisde- 
stops." 

Now,  as  I  have  said  time  and  again,  there 
is  one  basic  issue  in  this  campaign.  This  is 
it:  The  Democratic  Party  and  the  people 
against  special  privilege  and  the  privileged 
few.    That  is  the  issue  in  this  campaign. 

The  Republicans  have  the  propaganda 
and  the  money,  but  we  have  the  people,  and 
the  people  have  the  votes. 

That's  why  we're  going  to  win. 

The  Republicans  have  the  money  because 
the  big  corporations  have  found  out  they  can 


get  what  they  want  from  the  Republican 
Party. 

We  have  the  people  because  the  people 
have  found  out  that  they  can  get  what  they 
want  from  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  thinks  in  terms  of 
doing  things  for  the  people — higher  mini- 
mum wages,  broader  social  security,  protec- 
tion in  old  age,  better  medical  care,  better 
schools  and  better  homes,  and  a  better  life 
for  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  world's 
work. 

That  is  our  basic  philosophy,  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Democratic  Party — service  for  the 
people — the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  And  upon  that  philosophy,  we 
have  erected  during  the  past  16  years  a  great 
progressive  body  of  laws.  We  call  those 
laws — and  I  say  it  with  pride — we  call  them 
the  "New  Deal." 

The  Republican  politicians  don't  like  the 
New  Deal.  They  never  have  liked  the  New 
Deal,  and  they  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it — 
repeal  it — put  it  out  of  existence. 

This  is  shown  by  their  words  and  deeds. 
They  have  been  talking  for  years  about 
"cleaning  up"  the  New  Deal.  Then,  in 
1946,  the  Republicans  gained  control  of  the 
Congress,  and  they  began  to  whittle  away  at 
the  New  Deal  laws.  Now,  they  have  tasted 
blood,  and  they  are  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
time  when  they  can  go  ahead  with  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  and  a  Republican  President 
and  do  a  real  hatchet  job  on  the  New  Deal 
without  any  interference. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  things 
the  Republicans  have  been  saying  about  this 
New  Deal. 

Their  candidate  for  President  has  been 
the  chief  prosecutor  against  the  New  Deal. 
He  spoke  against  it,  he  campaigned  against 
it.  He  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Case 
Against  the  New  Deal."  And  now  he 
wants  to  go  to  Washington  and  destroy  it. 
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Are  you  going  to  let  him  do  it? 

One  of  their  chief  spokesmen,  Senator 
Taft,  has  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  Republi- 
can program  must  be  designed  primarily  to 
cleaning  away  the  rubble  of  the  .  .  .  New 
Deal." 

The  Republican  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  talks  of  how  the  years  of 
so-called  Democratic  misrule  have  conspired 
to  strangle  industry  and  farming. 

I  want  you  just  to  look  at  the  figures  with 
me  for  a  moment. 

The  New  Deal  strangled  industry  so  much 
that  corporate  profits  changed  from  a  loss — 
loss! — of  $400  million  in  1933  to  a  profit  of 
$17  billion  in  1947. 

The  New  Deal  strangled  farming  so  much 
that  farm  income  increased  from  $2^4  bil- 
lion in  1933  to  $18  billion  in  1947. 

That  is  some  job  of  strangulation,  I  would 
say. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  way  the 
Republicans  launched  their  attack  on  the 
New  Deal  as  soon  as  they  gained  control 
of  the  Congress. 

You  know,  two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at 
home  in  1946,  and  let  the  Republicans  get 
control  of  the  Congress.  This  is  what  they 
did. 

First,  they  started  out  after  labor.  One 
of  the  cornerstones  of  the  New  Deal  was  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  gave 
national  protection  to  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  Under  its  provisions,  the  labor 
movement  had  grown  strong  and  healthy. 
The  working  people  of  the  country  were  be- 
ginning to  have  something  to  say  about  what 
went  on  in  the  United  States. 

Well,  our  old  mossback  reactionary  friends 
didn't  like  that.  They  had  always  thought 
that  the  people  who  had  the  money  ought 
to  run  everything  and  they  still  think  so. 
They  continue  to  think  so  to  this  day. 

They  didn't  have  the  courage  or  they 
didn't  have  the  votes  to  repeal  the  Wagner 


Act  outright.  The  fact  was  they  knew  they 
didn't  have  the  votes  to  pass  a  straight-out 
repeal  bill  over  my  veto. 

At  any  rate,  they  decided  that  under  the 
pretense  of  revising  the  Wagner  Act,  they 
would  load  it  with  provisions  that  would 
undermine  the  strength  of  the  labor  unions, 
and  that's  what  they  did.  They  passed,  over 
my  veto,  one  of  the  most  complicated  laws 
that  anybody  ever  saw.  That  was  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

The  Taft-Hardey  law  converts  the  Wag- 
ner Act  from  a  charter  protecting  the  basic 
rights  of  the  workers  into  an  instrument  for 
union  busting  by  antilabor  employers. 

It  oudaws  union  security  provisions  which 
have  been  the  basis  for  stability  and  mutually 
satisfactory  relationships  for  many  industries 
for  many  years. 

It  compels  strike-breaking  by  union  mem- 
bers— ^sometimes  against  fellow  members  of 
their  own  local  unions. 

It  extends  the  use  of  injunctions  against 
labor  unions,  and  provides  preferential  treat- 
ment for  management  in  connection  with 
such  injunctions. 

It  burdens  unions  with  interminable  red 
tape. 

It  took  the  Conciliation  Service  away  from 
the  Labor  Department.  This  was  but  an- 
other blow  in  the  vicious  attack  by  which 
the  Republicans  have  virtually  wrecked  the 
Labor  Department.  They  said  in  their  plat- 
forms of  1940  and  1944  and  1948  that  they 
wanted  a  strong  Labor  Department,  but  they 
have  done  everything  they  possibly  can  in 
this  8oth  Congress  to  tear  up  the  Labor 
Department. 

Having  done  all  these  things  and  many 
more — to  labor  and  not  for  labor — the  Taft- 
Hardey  law  clearly  demonstrates  its  real 
purpose  by  restricting  labor's  right  to  engage 
in  political  activities.  They  are  afraid  of 
your  votes.  Having  tightened  the  screws 
on  the  workingman,  the  proponents  of  this 
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scheme  undertook  to  protect  themselves  from 
reprisal  at  the  place  where  the  workers  of 
America  can  still  make  their  voices  count — 
at  the  ballot  box. 

In  approaching  the  problems  of  labor  and 
management,  we  should  move  forward,  and 
not  backward.  I  believe  that  the  collective 
bargaining  process  should  be  used  for  achiev- 
ing full  employment  and  full  production. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
Democratic  administration  is  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  which  was  passed  by 
a  Democratic  Congress.  This  act  provides 
a  plan  for  continuing  prosperity.  Those  old 
Republican  mossbacks  fought  this  bill;  they 
called  it  socialistic  and  impracticable.  But 
we  passed  it,  and  we  now  have  61  million 
people  employed  in  this  country. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that,  if  we 
are  to  have  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion, labor  and  management  must  work 
together. 

That  is  the  kind  of  unity  the  Democratic 
Party  believes  in.  The  unity  that  we  have 
sought  is  a  unity  based  upon  a  partnership 
of  equals — ^farmer,  labor  and  industry.  This 
is  a  democracy  as  we  understand  it.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  believe  our 
democratic  institutions  can  be  maintained 
and  preserved.  Any  plan  which  seeks  to 
weaken  one  group  in  order  to  establish  the 
superior  power  of  another  is  not  democratic 
unity  and  threatens  the  basis  on  which  our 
free  institutions  rest. 

But  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  not  the  only 
attack  the  Republicans  have  made  against 
the  New  Deal.  And  it  is  not  the  only  at- 
tack in  which  they  have  been  successful. 

They  have  been  hacking  away  at  social 
security  benefits.  They  passed  a  law — 
again  over  my  veto — taking  social  security 
insurance  benefits  away  from  almost  a  mil- 
lion people. 

Then  in  the  face  of  that  action,  they  went 


to  Philadelphia  and  put  a  plank  in  their  plat- 
form which  says — ^and  I  quote  it:  "Consistent 
with  the  vigorous  existence  of  our  competi- 
tive economy,  we  urge  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
and  increase  of  benefits  to  a  more  realistic 
level."  Now  they  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
wrote  that  after  they  had  passed  a  law  taking 
a  million  people  out  from  under  social 
security. 

Extension,  indeed!  Extension  of  the  very 
thing  they  had  just  finished  cutting  down! 

They  talk  about  increasing  benefits,  too; 
so  I  promptly  gave  them  a  chance  to  do 
something  about  that,  by  calling  them  back 
into  special  session.  And  we  quickly  found 
out  that  we  couldn't  take  that  part  of  their 
platform  seriously,  either.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  Republican  platform  that  you  could 
take  seriously.  They  talk — and  the  Demo- 
crats act! 

Now,  let  me  say  something  about  what 
they  are  proposing  to  do  to  the  New  Deal 
when  and  if  they  get  a  Republican  President 
to  go  along  with  a  Republican  Congress. 
Their  attitude  has  been  made  clear  by  the 
record,  and  their  plans  are  made  clear  by 
their  spokesmen. 

One  of  them,  a  Republican  Congress- 
man— Dondero  by  name — ^from  Michigan, 
wrote  an  article  telling  about  how  they  plan 
to  wreck  our  policy  concerning  public 
power.  I  told  the  people  about  that  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  And, 
Dondero  has  been  squealing  since  that  he  did 
not  mean  what  he  said.  He  says  that  his 
article  in  the  power  trust  magazine  was  not 
what  it  said,  but  he  meant  something  else. 
That's  what  they  always  say  when  you  catch 
up  with  them. 

Now,  another  one  of  their  Congressmen 
has  been  doing  some  writing,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  that.  This  time  it  is  your  old 
friend  Congressman  Hartley,  of  the  Taft- 
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Hartley  team.  Congressman  Hartley  is  one 
of  the  main  architects  of  the  Republican 
labor  policy. 

Now,  Mr.  Hartley  has  written  a  book. 

And  just  to  show  you  that  the  team  is  still 
working  together  in  unity,  Senator  Taft 
wrote  the  foreword  for  it.  There's  the  book! 
[Holding  it  up]  In  the  foreword,  Senator 
Taft  said,  and  I  quote:  "This  book  of  Mr. 
Hartley's  and  the  great  work  which  he  did 
during  his  years  in  Congress  will  always  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  and  furnish  sound 
guidance."  That  is  the  windup  sentence  of 
Mr.  Taft's  foreword  in  Mr.  Hardey's  book 
on  "Our  National  Labor  Policy" — a  most 
interesting  book.  I  am  going  to  analyze  it 
for  you  just  a  little  bit  because  it  shows  just 
exacdy  where  the  Republicans  stand. 

The  title  of  this  book  is,  "Our  New  Na- 
tional Labor  Policy,  the  Taft-Hardey  Act 
and  the  Next  Steps." 

They  are  really  going  to  do  something  to 
you  if  they  get  a  chance. 

Get  that:  next  steps — ^the  next  steps. 
They  aren't  satisfied  to  stop  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.    They  are  going  even  further. 

Let  me  read  to  you  some  of  the  things  this 
book  says.  On  page  190  appears  the  follow- 
ing, and  I  quote: 

"The  Wagner  Act  weakened  the  produc- 
tive potential  of  this  Nation.  I  am  hopeful 
the  Taft-Hardey  Act  will  begin  to  restore 
the  productive  system  on  a  sounder  basis." 

Imagine  that!  The  act  under  which  labor 
produced  so  magnificently  during  the  war  is 
described  as  "weakening  our  productive 
potential." 

Nobody  knows  more  about  that  produc- 
tive industry  than  I  do  because  I  spent  my 
time  during  the  war  years  investigating  what 
labor  was  doing  for  the  war  efifort — and  they 
did  a  magnificent  job!  And  so  did  the 
farmer,  so  did  industry,  so  did  every  other 
segment  of  the  population  of  our  great  Na- 


tion. There  never  was  an  effort  like  it,  and 
there  never  was  an  effort  more  successful.  I 
think  maybe  I  had  better  read  that  to  you 
out  of  the  book — ^it  is  so  good. 

Here  is  another  statement  on  page  194,  and 
I  quote — Glisten  to  this  now: 

"To  my  mind,  the  Taft-Hardey  Act  rep- 
resents the  greatest  single  contribution  made 
by  any  political  party  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. It  corrects  in  a  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion the  outstanding  mistakes  of  the  New 
Deal.  At  the  same  time,  it  points  the  way 
toward  a  method  to  be  utilized  in  correcting 
other  errors  of  government  initiated  during 
the  1930's."  I  don't  know  what  those  errors 
were,  but  maybe  we  can  find  out  from  Mr. 
Hardey. 

Do  you  get  that?  The  Republicans  pass 
a  law  to  break  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
workingman,  and  they  call  it  correcting  the 
mistakes  of  the  New  Deal. 

"I  am  well  aware,"  says  Mr.  Hardey  on 
page  193,  "of  the  political  difficulties  of  elim- 
inating the  New  Deal  social  legislation.  It 
cannot  be  repealed  at  a  single  stroke." 

You  know,  the  reason  he  said  that  was 
because  I  was  standing  there  with  a  veto — 
and  he  couldn't  get  it  by. 

Well,  I  certainly  hope  they  can't  repeal  the 
New  Deal  legislation.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  it  can't  be  repealed  at  all. 

Now,  listen  to  this,  and  I  quote  again: 

"All  legislation  of  this  type  requires  in- 
terim treatment."  That  is  another  passage 
from  Mr.  Hartley's  book. 

Interim  treatment.  Do  you  know  what 
that  is? 

That  is  the  Taft-Hardey  law.  They  call  it 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  interim  treatment. 

And  after  that,  they  take  the  gloves  off, 
and  give  you  the  bare  knuckles. 

In  addition  to  the  Wagner  Act,  there  arc 
other  New  Deal  laws  benefiting  labor  that 
we  Democrats  are  especially  proud  of. 
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One  of  them  is  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
set  a  floor  under  wages  in  the  form  of  a 
minimum  wage. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  what  Mr. 
Hartley  has  to  say  about  that  law.  I  quote 
from  page  192  in  this  great  book  of  Mr. 
Hardey's — it  is  very,  very  interesting: 

"The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  typical 
of  the  New  Deal  legislation  enacted  to  com- 
bat the  depression.  Such  legislation  failed 
to  affect  the  depression  one  way  or  another 
and  it  has  definitely  outlived  the  usefulness 
it  was  supposed  ever  to  have  had." 

Isn't  that  a  revelation? 

I  asked  this  Republican  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
from  40  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour.  They  re- 
fused.  There's  the  reason. 

Now  we  find  that  they  not  only  refuse  to 
increase  it,  but  they  don't  even  want  to  keep 
the  present  pitiful  40-cent  minimum. 

But,  on  page  171  in  Mr.  Hartley's  book 
appears  the  frankest  confession  in  the  book. 
I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  carefully.  This 
is  what  he  says: 

"No  sooner  had  the  Taft-Hartley  law  been 
enacted  over  the  Truman  veto  than  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  both  House  and  Senate — 
listen  to  this  now — decided  that  no  more  leg- 
islation to  which  organized  labor  could 
object  would  be  passed  until  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1948." 

I  am  giving  this  book  a  terrific  plug  be- 
cause I  want  every  man  in  the  United  States 
to  read  that  book  and  find  out  just  where 
the  Republicans  stand  on  a  labor  policy  for 
the  United  States. 

Probably  make  Mr.  Hardey  rich  by  mak- 
ing this  speech — he  was  afraid  to  stand  for 
reelection  to  the  Congress. 

What  could  be  clearer  than  that?  The 
"Republican  leaders  of  both  the  House  and 


Senate"  decided  they  wouldn't  hit  labor 
another  blow  until  after  the  coming  election. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  to  expect 
if  the  Republicans  get  control  of  the  Presi- 
dency also. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  working  people 
of  this  Nation  to  realize  the  grave  danger 
that  confronts  them.  You  will  have  to  act — 
and  act  quickly — if  you  want  to  save  the 
benefits  of  the  New  Deal. 

For  myself,  and  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
I  completely  reject  the  idea  that  we  should 
"eliminate"  the  New  Deal.  Instead,  we 
should  build  upon  it  a  better  way  of  life. 
Let  me  be  specific. 

I  believe  that  we  should  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hardey  Act.  That  is  what  the  Democratic 
platform  says.  When  we  put  things  in  a 
Democratic  platform,  we  try  to  carry  them 
out.  We  don't  just  write  them  down  on 
paper  and  forget  about  them. 

I  believe  we  should  increase  the  minimum 
wage  from  40  cents  an  hour  to  at  least  75 
cents  an  hour. 

I  believe  social  security  insurance  should 
be  extended  to  the  large  groups  of  people 
not  now  protected. 

I  believe  that  the  insurance  benefits  should 
be  increased  by  approximately  50  percent. 

I  believe  we  should  expand  our  facilities 
for  looking  after  the  Nation's  health. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  aid  to  the  States  in  meeting 
the  educational  needs  of  our  children. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  provide  aid 
for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing. 

I  believe  we  should  do  something,  at  once, 
about  high  prices. 

All  these  things  are  on  the  record,  my 
friends.  I  have  made  my  position  clear  re- 
peatedly and  in  detail  to  the  American 
people.    The  other  fellow  hasn't  done  that. 

These  are  things  you  can  expect  from  the 
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Democratic  Party.  They  are  not  only  in  the 
Democratic  platform,  but  we  have  repeatedly 
acted  upon  them  before  the  Congress  and 
before  the  country,  and  you  know  exacdy 
where  I  stand  on  them.  You  can  only  get 
them  from  the  Democratic  Party. 
Our  program  is  for  the  people. 


And  that's  why  we're  going  to  win  this 
election  on  November  the  2d. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  the  Armory. 
His  opening  words  "Mr.  Chairman"  referred  to 
Clarence  E.  Motz,  chairman  of  the  Summit  County 
Democratic  Central  and  Executive  Committee. 
Later  he  referred  to  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
Representative  George  A.  Dondero  of  Michigan,  and 
Representative  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
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[i.]     Richmond,  Indiana  (Rear  platform, 
8:04  a.m.) 

Governor,  and  fellow  Democrats  of  Rich- 
mond: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning,  and 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  is  not  my  first 
visit  to  Richmond.  I  came  here  once  as 
President  of  the  National  Old  Trails  Road 
Association  and  helped  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  set  up  a  monu- 
ment in  one  of  your  parks  to  the  pioneer 
mother. 

I  understand  that  the  first  settiers  v^rere 
attracted  to  this  wonderful  place  because  of 
the  rich  farmlands  in  this  area,  and  since 
then  Richmond  has  branched  out  and  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  industrial  towns  of 
Indiana.  It's  known  far  and  wide  for  the 
great  college  which  the  Governor  mentioned 
awhile  ago,  Earlham  College,  which  pio- 
neered in  higher  education  in  this  area. 

Richmond  is  a  fine  example  of  the  balance 
that  we  want  to  see  between  the  farms  and 
the  cities.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  way 
that  farm  prosperity  makes  for  industrial 
prosperity,  and  the  way  industrial  prosperity 
helps  the  farmers. 

The  prosperity  we  are  enjoying  now  did 
not  just  happen.  It  was  the  result  of  policies 
started  by  the  Democratic  administration  in 
1933  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  continued 


through  the  following  years.  These  policies 
have  improved  the  farmer's  position  eco- 
nomically, improved  the  worker's  position 
in  the  very  same  way,  and  have  caused  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  national  income  to  all  the 
people.  But  this  prosperous  condition  of  all 
the  people  of  ours  has  been  put  in  grave 
danger  by  the  Republican  8oth  Congress. 
I  can  prove  to  you  by  the  record  of  the  Both 
Congress  and  what  it  did  to  the  people  of 
the  country  and  not  for  them. 

That  Congress  did  its  best  to  weaken  the 
position  of  all  workingmen  in  the  United 
States  by  passing  the  Taft-Hardey  Act.  I 
gave  that  a  good  going  over  last  night,  and 
a  good  analysis.  I  hope  you'll  read  what  I 
had  to  say  on  that  subject.  The  Republican 
leaders  wanted  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act  but 
they  knew  they  couldn't  get  away  with  it. 
They  refused  to  raise  the  pitifully  inadequate 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour.  They 
took  social  security  away  from  nearly  a  mil- 
lion workers. 

Now,  that's  action.  They  are  talking 
about  something  else  this  morning. 

The  Republican  Congress  hit  at  the  pros- 
perity of  every  farmer  of  the  country.  It 
slashed  funds  for  rural  electrification  and 
soil  conservation.  That  Congress  nearly 
wrecked  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
program,  which  provides  a  foreign  market 
for  our  crops.    It  refused  to  ratify  the  Inter- 
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national  Wheat  Agreement  which  would 
have  given  us  a  5-year  guaranteed  foreign 
wheat  market.  And  the  80th  Congress 
refused  to  put  the  farm  price  supports  on  a 
permanent  basis,  leaving  every  farmer  in  the 
country  in  doubt  as  to  his  future  income. 
And  what  a  boon  that  situation  has  been  to 
the  speculators!  Those  exploiters  of  the 
farmer  are  now  making  a  killing  on  the 
fact  that  the  8oth  Congress  did  not  do  the 
right  thing  by  the  farmer,  when  it  rechar- 
tered  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
They  fixed  it  so  the  speculators  can  con- 
trol the  farm  prices,  and  that's  what  they 
have  been  trying  to  get  for  the  last  2 
years.  We  have  kept  them  from  it  so  far, 
and  if  you  do  the  right  thing  in  November 
we'll  still  keep  them  from  it. 

It  wasn't  only  the  farmers  and  the  work- 
ers that  the  Republican  Both  Congress  hurt. 
Every  housewife  suffers  every  time  she  goes 
to  the  store  for  the  Republican  refusal  to 
pass  laws  to  hold  down  prices.  And  every 
family  in  the  United  States  that  lives  doubled 
up  with  other  families  or  in  city  slimis  or  in 
country  shacks  suffers  because  the  Republi- 
cans refused  to  pass  the  kind  of  housing  laws 
we  need. 

Now,  the  record  of  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  is  a  true  indication  of  what  we  can 
expect  if  the  Republican  Party  is  elected  in 
November.  That's  because  the  same  back- 
ward-looking men  would  control  in  the  8ist 
Congress.  Don't  fool  yourselves.  You 
would  have  the  same  old  mossbacks  running 
the  next  Congress  if  you  don't  turn  them  out. 

Now,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent has  put  his  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
record  of  that  8oth  Congress.  After  that 
Congress  had  failed  completely  to  give  you 
the  laws  you  need,  this  is  what  the  Republi- 
can candidate  said  about  that  good-for-noth- 
ing 80th  Congress:  "I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  my  party  and  of  the  8oth  Congress." 
That's  a  direct  quote  from  a  statement  of 


his;  and  this  also  is  what  he  said:  "The  8oth 
Congress  delivered  as  no  other  Congress  did 
for  the  future  of  the  country."  I'll  say  it 
delivered.  It  delivered  for  the  special  in- 
terests 100  percent. 

There  isn't  much  reason  to  hope  for  con- 
tinued prosperity,  or  for  good  housing,  or 
for  better  education  for  our  children,  or  a 
genuine  national  health  program,  or  for 
lower  prices,  as  long  as  these  backward  men 
lead  the  Republican  Party. 

You  know  what  to  do  to  get  the  laws  you 
need.  The  way  to  get  them  is  very,  very 
simple.  Go  to  the  polls  on  November  2d 
and  vote  for  Robert  C.  Oliver  for  Congress 
from  this  loth  District.  That  gentleman 
will  work  with  me  during  the  next  4  years, 
during  the  next  Congress,  for  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  United  States.  Vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  from  top  to  bottom  and  you'll 
have  Schricker  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  and 
a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic 
President.  And  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  shortage — ^I'U  live  in  the  White 
House  for  another  4  years. 

And  then  you'll  know  the  country  is  in 
safe  hands  because  the  Democratic  Party  al- 
ways works  for  you,  the  people,  and  not 
against  you. 

Vote  for  yourselves  on  election  day.  Vote 
for  your  own  best  interests.  And  if  you  vote 
for  yourselves  and  your  best  interests  there 
won't  be  any  doubt  but  what  we'll  have  a 
Democratic  administration  in  this  country 
from  top  to  bottom,  both  nationally  and  in 
the  great  State  of  Indiana. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[2.]  Greenfield,  Indiana  (Rear  platform, 
9:12  a.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  most  highly  that  introduction 
in  this  wonderful  city  of  Greenfield.  And 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  have  the  book 
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from  the  young  lady  on  the  rooster.  In 
1892,  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  reelected 
President  of  the  United  States,  my  father 
decorated  a  rooster  weather  vane  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  American  flag,  and  that  flag 
flew  from  that  rooster  as  a  sign  of  victory  in 
1892  and  nearly  all  through  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration. I  can  remember  that  because 
I  was  6  years  old  then — I  don't  mind  admit- 
ting it. 

It's  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
in  Greenfield  today.  Middle  Westerners 
like  myself  all  look  upon  your  town  as  a  sort 
of  shrine  because  we  feel  that  your  own  great 
poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  belongs  to  all 
of  us.  I  understand  his  birthday  was  just  a 
week  ago  and  that  October  7th  was  made 
an  oflBcial  holiday  in  Indiana  in  1915. 

There  was  a  lot  of  down-to-earth  common- 
sense  in  Whitcomb  Riley's  poems,  and  we 
could  use  more  of  that  in  the  world  today.  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  kid  in  the  country  that 
doesn't  know  Orphan  Annie,  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  boy  in  the  country  who 
doesn't  long  for  the  "old  swimmin'  hole." 
And  when  you  read  Whitcomb  Riley  you 
read  just  what  we  people  in  the  Middle  West 
think  and  act  and  do.  He  gives  us  a  turn 
that  no  other  poet  in  the  country  has  ever 
given. 

The  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  is  to  think  of  the  old  times  as  the  best. 
We  tend  to  forget  the  hard  times,  and  re- 
member the  good  times.  We  always  remem- 
ber the  good  things  and  hardly  ever  do  we 
remember  the  things  that  caused  us  trou- 
ble— and  some  of  us  want  to  live  in  the  past. 
You  can't  do  that.  You've  got  to  go  forward 
with  civilization.  You've  got  to  follow  the 
clock  around.  The  clock  never  runs  back- 
ward. You  can't  turn  the  world  around  the 
other  way  and  bring  it  back.  You've  got  to 
go  forward  with  it. 

You  and  I  can  remember  that  there  were 
long  periods  of  time  in  the  so-called  "good 


old  days"  when  the  times  were  bad  for  In- 
diana farmers  and  Indiana  townspeople. 
All  of  you  remember  the  great  depression 
and  what  that  meant  to  the  American  farmer. 
In  order  to  pull  the  farmer  out  of  the  hole 
he  was  in  after  12  years  of  Republican  rule 
President  Roosevelt  started  a  number  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  farmer  and  make 
a  better  living  for  him — rural  electrification, 
soil  conservation,  the  farm  tenant  purchase 
program,  the  farm  price  support  program, 
the  school  lunch  program,  and  many  others. 
All  these  Democratic  programs  played  their 
part  in  raising  our  farms  to  the  tremendous 
prosperity  they  enjoy  today. 

You  know,  the  farmers,  like  everybody 
else  when  things  are  easy  for  him,  he  tends 
to  neglect  his  political  duties.  He  becomes 
fat  and  lazy  and  won't  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day.  He  did  that  in  1946 — and  look 
what  he  got.  The  Republican  Congress 
began  immediately  to  try  to  turn  the  clock 
back,  and  the  first  one  they  took  a  whack  at 
was  the  farmer. 

Prosperity  is  a  good  thing.  It  makes  a 
better  life  possible  for  all  farm  families,  and 
as  a  result,  the  whole  country  is  better  off. 
Farmers  and  laborers  and  businessmen  can 
all  be  prosperous  together — and  that's  the 
Democratic  principle.  We  want  to  make 
everybody  have  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
income. 

It  was  a  hard  uphill  fight  to  secure  these 
great  farm  programs  and  to  achieve  pros- 
perity for  American  farmers.  There  was 
determined  Republican  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  efforts  to  get  the  necessary  laws 
on  the  books. 

When  the  Republicans  finally  got  control 
of  the  8oth  Congress  a  new  fight  began,  a 
fight  to  save  these  Democratic  programs.  I 
had  to  fight  throughout  the  Republican  8oth 
Congress  to  keep  the  rural  electrification 
program  from  being  stopped  altogether. 
They  wanted  to  repeal  it.    They  didn't  want 
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to  give  it  any  money  at  all.  I  had  to  fight 
for  farm  price  supports  and  the  school  lunch 
program.  It  was  all  the  administration  of 
which  I  was  the  head  could  do  to  prevent 
the  Congress  from  slashing  funds  for  soil 
conservation  right  out  of  the  budget.  They 
did  take  it  out  in  the  House  but  we  had 
enough  good,  sensible  Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  few  forward-looking  Republicans, 
and  we  put  that  appropriation  back.  The 
Republican  leaders  seemed  determined  to 
knock  the  props  from  under  farm  prosperity, 
despite  the  fact  that  everyone  knows  that 
farm  prosperity  is  essential  to  national 
prosperity. 

I  don't  think  American  farmers  intend  to 
lose  the  ground  they  have  won.  That's  why 
I  am  confident  they  will  vote  to  send  Mr. 
Oliver  to  the  Congress,  they  will  vote  to 
send  Mr.  Schricker  to  the  capital  of  Indiana, 
and  they  will  vote  to  send  me  back  to  the 
White  House,  because  that  is  to  their  best 
interests  to  do — to  do  all  three  of  those 
things. 

Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  vote 
in  your  own  selfish  interest  on  election  day, 
and  when  you  do  that  you'll  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  straight — and  then  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  the  clock  being  turned 
back.  If  you  vote  that  Republican  Congress 
back  you'll  have  the  same  old  backward- 
looking  leaders.    You  can't  afford  to  do  that. 

Get  up  early,  now,  and  go  to  the  polls 
on  election  day  and  vote  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  vote  in  your  own  interest. 

I  do  thank  you  a  lot  for  this  wonderful 
turnout,  this  wonderful  welcome  I  have  had 
in  Indiana — in  Richmond  and  at  this  place, 
just  like  it  was  everywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  Everybody  is  interested  in  these 
issues,  and  they  are  coming  out  to  find  out 
what  I  am  thinking  about  them.  And  you 
don't  have  any  trouble  finding  out  where 
I  stand.    I  tell  you  frankly  where  I  stand  on 


all  these  issues  which  affect  the  people.  Try 
to  get  the  other  fellow  to  do  that — and  you'll 
be  a  good  one  if  you  can  get  it  done. 

[3.]  Crawfordsville,  Indiana  (Rear  plat- 
form, ii:i6a.m.) 

Governor,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow 
Democrats  of  Indiana: 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  are  all  here! 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  in  this  wonderful 
city  of  Crawfordsville  this  morning.  You 
have  some  very  famous  people  with  whom 
we  are  all  familiar  who  came  from  this 
lovely  town — ^Lew  Wallace,  Meredith  Nich- 
olson. "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes" — ^Thomp- 
son, I  think,  wrote  that  book.  He  lived 
here  till  he  died.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
read  most  of  the  books  that  these  famous 
men  have  written,  and  especially  have  I  been 
interested  in  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poetry. 
I  was  in  his  town  of  Greenfield  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  had  a  grand  time  there.  The  peo- 
ple turned  out  in  immense  numbers,  but 
nothing  like  this.    This  tops  them  all. 

I  have  been  making  trips  all  over  this 
country.  I  have  been  from  the  west  coast 
and  back  again.  I  have  been  across  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  I  have  been  through 
the  Middle  West.  Now  I  am  making  a  tour 
through  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  Then  I  am  going  to  wind 
up  by  a  tour  across  the  northern  side  of  the 
United  States  and  tell  everybody  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country  and  what  this  cam- 
paign means. 

I  am  trying  to  have  everyone  of  you  under- 
stand that  your  interest  is  at  stake  and  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  campaigns 
that  the  United  States  will  have  in  several 
generations. 

I  feel  very  strongly  on  these  issues.  I  feel 
that  they  are  basic  to  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.    I  believe 
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that  the  continuing  welfare  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  every  voter's  understanding  these 
issues  v^hen  he  goes  to  the  polls. 

I  have  told  the  people  what  the  Democratic 
Party  stands  for  and  what  it  has  done  for  the 
people.  Because  the  Republican  candidates 
won't  be  frank  and  tell  what  the  Republican 
Party  intends  to  do  to  the  people,  I  have  also 
talked  about  the  Republican  Party  and  what 
it  stands  for  and  what  it  will  do  to  you  if  it 
gets  a  chance.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
Republican  who  could  accuse  me  of  pulling 
punches.  I  am  telling  facts,  and  they  can't 
stand  facts.  They  like  to  talk  about  unity 
and  give  you  a  litde  soothing  syrup  and 
make  you  believe  that  they  are  all  right,  but 
if  you  will  study  the  record  you  will  find  that 
they  are  anything  but  right. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  this  country  has  ever  seen.  That 
prosperity  is  threatened  by  runaway  high 
prices  which  began  when  the  Republicans, 
under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Senator 
Taft  and  Senator  Wherry,  destroyed  price 
controls  back  in  1946.  I  want  to  see  our 
prosperity  continue.  I  want  to  see  these 
high  prices  brought  under  control  so  that 
wages  and  salaries  and  farm  income  will 
maintain  their  purchasing  power. 

The  prosperity  that  we  have  today  has  not 
come  by  accident.  It  was  carefully  planned. 
It  is  the  result  of  Democratic  policies  for  the 
last  16  years. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  the  things  that 
the  Democrats  have  done  to  bring  about  this 
situation — ^what  the  programs  mean  to  the 
farmers  and  the  workers  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen. They  have  all  gotten  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  income.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country — or  the  world, 
for  that  matter — has  the  national  income  of 
a  great  country  like  ours  been  more  fairly 
distributed  than  it  has  been  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

There  isn't  time  to  tell  you  all  about  these 


things,  but  I  will  describe  just  one  Demo- 
cratic program  which  has  meant  a  lot  to  you 
people  here  in  Indiana.  That  is  rural 
electrification. 

In  1933  only  one  farm  in  seven  in  the 
United  States  had  electric  power.  Under 
President  Roosevelt's  leadership  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  enacted  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program.  The  benefits  from  that 
program  are  apparent  all  over  Indiana,  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  too.  Now  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  have  elec- 
tric power. 

Before  REA  began  only  one  farm  in  ten  in 
Indiana  had  electricity.  Now  nine  of  every 
ten  Indiana  farmers  have  electricity  on  the 
farms.  One  hundred  and  three  thousand 
Indiana  farm  homes  have  REA  electricity. 
Imagine  what  that  means  to  a  hungry 
world.  It  means  food  for  people  who  would 
otherwise  starve  to  death.  And  yet,  the 
Republican  Party  is  still  fighting  REA  at 
every  turn  of  the  road.  They  are  fighting 
it  because  the  big  power  companies  are  op- 
posed to  it.  The  Republican  Party  is  tied 
hand  and  foot  to  the  big  power  companies — 
and  they  always  have  been. 

I  was  on  the  Senate  committee  that  wrote 
what  they  call  the  death  sentence  to  the 
utility  holding  companies,  and  that  utility 
holding  company  bill  was  fought  tooth  and 
toe-nail  by  every  Republican  in  the  Senate. 
But  we  passed  it  anyway  and  we  gave  the 
people  back  the  things  that  the  people  are 
entided  to. 

That's  what  the  Democrats  all  stand  for. 
That's  why  73  percent  of  the  Republicans 
voted  against  REA  in  1943,  and  why  almost 
90  percent  voted  against  it  in  1947,  and  why 
three-fourths  of  them  voted  against  electri- 
fication in  1948.  It's  just  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  the  Republicans  to  be  against  the 
people  and  for  the  special  interests.  Fortu- 
nately, REA  won  out  every  time  because 
overwhelming  majorities  of  the  Democrats 
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in  Congress  had  your  interest  at  heart,  and 
supported  it  with  everything  they  had. 

There  you  have  one  specific  issue  you  have 
to  decide  on  November  2d.  Do  you  v^^ant 
to  have  a  Republican  Congress  and  a  Repub- 
lican President  in  Washington  who  are 
working  for  the  big  power  companies  ?  Do 
you?  All  right,  then — all  youVe  got  to  do 
is  to  do  your  duty  on  election  day  and  vote 
a  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  then  you'll 
be  all  right. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  is  involved  in 
every  issue  that  the  farmer  is  interested  in, 
not  just  REA.  Exactly  the  same  principle 
is  involved  in  every  issue  that  the  working- 
man  is  interested  in — fair  labor  laws,  mini- 
mum wages,  social  security  laws,  and  so 
forth.  That  principle  is  simply  this:  The 
Democratic  Party  believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  all 
groups  of  people.  The  Republican  Party 
is  interested  only  in  doing  what  special 
privilege  and  special  interest  wants — ^just 
like  they  are  trying  to  do  with  the  power 
companies  now  in  the  West. 

I  don't  think  you're  going  to  let  them 
get  away  with  it.  I  am  confident  that  you're 
going  to  send  Jack  O'Grady  to  the  Congress 
from  this  district,  and  I  am  confident  that 
you  are  going  to  elect  Schricker  Governor 
of  Indiana — and  if  you  do  that  you'll  cer- 
tainly send  me  back  to  the  White  House, 
and  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing 
problem. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  cordiality,  this  wonderful  turnout, 
and  the  interest  which  the  people  are  show- 
ing in  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 

I  appreciate  very  much  these  young  men 
and  young  women,  these  college  students 
who  are  here  this  morning,  because  they  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  or 
they  wouldn't  be  here.  And  this  country 
is  yours.  You  are  going  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  this  country  in  the  next  genera- 


tion. And  I  am  most  happy  to  see  you  in- 
terested in  things  that  are  pending  now  in 
this  campaign  because  your  future  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  results  of  this  campaign — and  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of 
the  world  is  wrapped  up  in  this  campaign. 
Therefore,  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  November  2d  and  vote  in 
your  own  interests,  and  if  you  do  that  you'll 
just  vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket — ^you 
can't  help  but  do  that. 

[4.]     Danville,  Illinois   (Rear  platform, 
1:10  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  very  much.  Can  you  imagine 
this  outpouring  of  Democrats  in  old  Joe 
Cannon's  town — I  just  can't  understand  it! 

It  is  certainly  good  to  be  in  Danville. 
I  am  proud  of  you  for  I  hear  that  you  are 
going  to  send  Wayne  Cook,  one  of  America's 
great  war  heroes,  to  the  Congress  as  your 
representative.  I  also  understand  that  Paul 
Douglas,  a  great  Marine  hero,  is  going  to 
the  Senate,  and  that  Adlai  Stevenson  is  going 
to  Springfield  as  the  Governor  of  this  great 
State. 

You  know,  the  first  political  banner  I  ever 
wore  in  my  life,  I  was  about  7  or  8  years  old. 
It  was  a  cap  with  a  sign  on  it  that  said 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson — Cleveland  for 
President  and  Stevenson  for  Vice  President. 
He  was  the  father  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

When  I  am  here  in  Danville,  I  always 
think  about  a  time,  a  hundred  years  or 
so  ago,  when  a  group  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
lawyer  friends  put  him  on  trial  before  a 
kangaroo  court  down  at  the  old  McCormick 
House  because  his  lawyer  fees  were  too  low. 
Lincoln  lost  the  case  and  was  fined  a  jug  of 
whiskey. 

I  want  you  to  think  just  how  out  of  place 
Lincoln  would  be  with  present  day  Republi- 
cans.    Republicans  don't  charge  low  fees 
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any  longer.  The  higher  the  better  is  their 
motto.  They  don't  think  any  longer  about 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

The  record  of  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress is  proof  of  that.  And  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  is  standing  squarely 
on  the  record  of  that  Congress  in  his  cam- 
paign.  Can  you  imagine  that ! 

That  Congress  tore  into  the  rights  of  the 
workingman.  It  undermined  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  It  hurt  every  family  in  the 
country  by  refusing  to  do  anything  about 
high  prices,  or  the  housing  shortage,  or  re- 
lieving the  terribly  crowded  conditions  of 
schools  and  hospitals  all  over  the  country. 

All  that  the  Republican  Congress  did  was 
to  pass  laws  that  the  lobbies  of  the  railroads 
and  the  private  power  companies,  and  big 
business  asked  for.  They  even  passed  laws 
to  benefit  the  grain  speculators. 

And  the  Republican  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident says  that  he  is  proud  of  the  record  of 
the  80th  Congress. 

We  don't  have  time  now  to  go  into  all 
these  issues.  Let's  look  at  just  one  of  the 
things  the  Republican  8oth  Congress  did 
that  affects  the  prosperity  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  State. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
under  the  Democratic  administrations,  devel- 
oped a  program  to  store  grain  when  there 
were  bumper  crops,  so  that  grain  could  be 
marketed  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  This 
helped  the  farmer  to  get  good,  steady  prices 
for  his  crops,  and  gave  him  encouragement 
to  reap  big  crops.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  encouragement,  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  would  have  starved  to  death. 

Well,  the  grain  speculators  don't  like  this 
because  they  make  their  killings  when  the 
farm  prices  go  up  and  down  in  a  hurry. 
They  don't  care  what  happens  to  the  farm- 
ers.   The  speculators  have  always  exploited 


the  farmer  until  the  New  Deal  put  an  end 
to  that  speculating  and  exploitation. 

So,  the  grain  lobbies  got  Republican  Jesse 
Wolcott  of  Michigan,  and  Republican  Leo 
Allen  right  up  here  in  Chicago,  111.,  to  lead 
the  fight  in  the  8oth  Congress  to  change  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion so  that  it  could  no  longer  secure  storage 
space  for  bumper  crops. 

That  was  a  plain  sellout  to  the  lobbies  by 
the  Republican  80th  Congress. 

Well  now,  what  happened?  This  year 
we  had  a  bumper  crop,  and  we  have  no  place 
to  put  it.  I  was  down  in  southern  Illinois 
the  other  day,  and  corn  down  there  in  south- 
ern Illinois  was  selling  for  $1  a  bushel,  and 
the  support  price  of  corn  is  47  cents  a  bushel. 
Now,  who  IS  getting  that  47  cents  ?  Not  the 
farmer — not  the  farmer.  The  speculators 
are  getting  it  because  they  prevented  the 
ability  to  store  that  grain  and  give  the  farm- 
ers the  benefit  of  the  support  price. 

Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  being 
forced  to  dump  their  grain  as  "distress 
grain,"  or  let  it  rot  on  the  ground,  because 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  no 
longer  has  the  power  to  provide  emergency 
storage  space  for  bumper  crops.  That  is  the 
Republican  program,  pure  and  simple.  The 
farmers  cannot  get  the  Government  support 
price,  because  their  crops  are  not  in  storage. 
That  is  typical  of  the  Republican  attitude 
toward  the  farmer,  and  when  the  farmer  suf- 
fers, every  one  of  you  in  cities  like  Danville, 
feels  the  effects. 

Don't  let  the  Republicans  fool  you  with 
their  smooth  talk  about  what  they  are  going 
to  do  for  the  farmers,  and  the  workers,  and 
the  small  businessmen  in  this  country. 

Their  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 
You  know.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  had  quite  a 
career  in  this  great  town,  and  he  was  present 
when  one  of  your  colleagues  said  he  would 
rather  be  right  than  President.    Old  Uncle 
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Joe  made  a  famous  answer.  He  said,  "I  am 
sure  that  my  worthy  friend  will  never  be 
right,  or  President,  either." 

I  think  that  is  absolutely  true  of  the  Repub- 
licans today.  They  will  never  be  right,  and 
they  will  never  elect  a  President  if  the  people 
understand  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

You  know  what  is  right  in  this  campaign. 
It  is  within  your  power  to  determine  on  elec- 
tion day  whether  you  will  have  a  govern- 
ment that  will  be  to  your  best  interest,  or 
whether  you  will  have  a  government  that  is 
run  by  the  lobbies  that  have  run  the  8oth 
Congress.  Now,  there  won't  be  any  differ- 
ence in  the  next  Congress  if  you  send  Repub- 
licans back  there.  The  same  old  backward- 
looking  leadership  will  be  in  charge. 

You  have  got  to  clean  this  thing  out.  You 
have  got  to  send  Democrats  to  Congress  this 
time,  and  you  have  got  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration that  is  looking  out  for  the 
people. 

Go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  vote  for 
yourselves.  When  you  do  that,  you  will 
vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  short- 
age, I  will  still  live  in  the  White  House. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout.  It  shows  you  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
Show  that  interest  on  election  day.  Get  up 
early,  and  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket  on 
the  2d  of  November. 

[5.]  ToLONo,  Illinois  (Rear  platform, 
2:10  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that 
introduction  very  much,  and  I  hope  that 
Mrs.  Goldman  will  be  the  next  Congress- 
woman  from  this  district,  too. 

I  am  always  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  receptions  along  the  way.  I  have 
been  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to 


the  other  and  now  I  am  going  across,  north 
and  south.  Having  been  east  and  west  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  I  am  going  north  and 
south  from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  have 
been  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  I  have 
been  in  the  Middle  Western  States.  I  have 
been  on  the  west  coast.  I  have  been  down 
South.  And  everybody  seems  to  be  highly 
interested  in  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 

The  reception  I  am  getting  today  in  Illi- 
nois means  victory  for  Paul  Douglas,  your 
next  United  States  Senator,  and  for  Olive 
Remington  Goldman,  your  next  Congress- 
woman,  and  for  Adlai  Stevenson,  your  next 
Governor — and  for  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket. 

I  am  told  it  was  just  87  years  ago  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  through  Tolono  on 
his  way  to  Washington.  This  was  his  last 
stop  in  Illinois  before  he  went  on  to  become 
President.  And  this  is  what  I  am  told  he 
said:  "I  am  leaving  you  on  an  errand  of  na- 
tional importance,  attended,  as  you  are 
aware,  with  considerable  difficulties.  Let  us 
believe,  as  some  poet  has  expressed  it,  *Behind 
the  cloud  the  sun  is  still  shining.'  I  bid  you 
an  affectionate  farewell."  You  don't  know 
how  well  he  spoke  when  he  said  he  was 
going  to  a  place  of  considerable  difficulty. 
I  can  speak  from  3  years'  experience  that  he 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  talking  about. 

The  American  people  today  want  peace 
and  prosperity.  That's  why  Lincoln  was 
going  to  Washington — to  try  to  get  peace 
and  prosperity.  I  am  trying  to  help  them 
get  peace  and  the  prosperity  they  deserve. 
I  want  to  see  everybody  in  the  country  get 
a  fair  break,  and  I  have  been  fighting  to  see 
that  vital  legislation — such  as  the  farm  price 
support  program — doesn't  get  thrown  out 
of  the  window  by  the  Republicans. 

After  World  War  I  the  farmers  in  this 
country  began  a  series  of  bad  years  that 
didn't  end  until  the  Democratic  Party's  farm 
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program  went  into  effect  in  the  1930's.  I 
know  the  difficult  times  the  farmers  had  be- 
cause I  was  living  on  a  Missouri  farm  then, 
and  I  could  see  the  troubles  the  farmers  were 
having.  I  was  trying  my  best  to  make  a 
6oo-acre  farm  in  Jackson  County  pay  its  way, 
and  in  those  days  it  was  a  most  difficult  job, 
as  you  all  remember. 

The  Democratic  administrations  of  the  last 
16  years  have  been  building  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  farm  prosperity.  We  conceived  and 
wrote  the  farm  price  support  bill  into  a  pro- 
gram of  law.  We  placed  a  floor  under  the 
farmers'  income  so  they  wouldn't  be  wiped 
out  in  drought  years  or  low-priced  out  of 
existence  when  a  bumper  crop  hit  the  mar- 
ket. The  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
American  farmers  showed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic programs  have  worked. 

Farmers  tell  me  they  want  them  continued. 
Even  the  Republicans  talk  out  of  one  side 
of  their  mouth  about  continuing  them.  But 
what  do  the  Republicans  do  about  the  farm 
program  when  they  are  back  in  Washing- 
ton? Well,  they  cut  the  farm  price  support 
program  to  pieces.  They  cut  funds  from  the 
rural  electrification  program,  the  soil  con- 
servation program,  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. They  refused  to  provide  funds  for 
rural  housing  or  better  schools. 

Tonight  in  Springfield  I  am  going  to 
explain  in  full  detail  just  exacdy  what  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  Parties 
stand  for.  I  hope  you  will  listen.  I  will  give 
a  lot  of  detail  that  I  can't  give  you  now  be- 
cause we  haven't  the  time. 

Two  years  ago  in  the  elections  of  1946  the 
American  people,  particularly  the  farmers, 
seemed  to  forget  about  their  Government  in 
Washington.  Two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at 
home.  And  what  did  you  get?  You  got 
that  Republican,  8oth  "do-nothing"  Con- 
gress. It  represented  only  a  minority  of 
the  voters  because  two-thirds  of  you  didn't 


vote.  I  say  that  minority  should  not  rule 
the  country,  especially  when  the  Congress 
they  elect  serves  only  special  interests.  This 
year  everyone  must  vote  so  that  the  elected 
representatives  of  us  all  will  be  in  control  of 
the  Congress,  and  then  you'll  get  what 
you  are  entitled  to. 

You  see,  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  always  been  to  support  the  welfare 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  believe  that 
the  farmer,  the  workingman,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, should  have  the  same  sort  of  a 
distribution  of  the  national  income  as  the 
big  fellows  at  the  top.  That's  not  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party.  They  have  always 
been  for  special  privilege  and  special  inter- 
est, and  this  Both  Congress  conclusively 
proved  what  they  had  in  mind. 

If  it  hadn't  been  that  I  stood  there  with 
the  veto,  no  telling  what  they  would  have 
done  to  this  country.  I  vetoed  more  bills 
than  any  President  since  Grover  Cleveland, 
and  every  bill  I  vetoed  was  vetoed  in  the 
public  interest  and  not  for  some  special 
interest.  They  passed  4  or  5  of  those  special- 
interest  bills  over  my  veto.  But  there  were 
a  host  of  them  that  they  couldn't  pass. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  for  your 
own  welfare  and  protection  you  better  get 
out  on  election  day  and  vote  for  your  own 
interests.  If  you  do  that  you  will  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  a  straight  Democratic 
ticket.  Then  you  won't  have  to  worry  about 
whether  the  country  is  going  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  special  privilege  or  not — ^you  will 
have  control  of  it.  And  that's  your  duty, 
that's  your  duty.  When  you  fail  to  vote 
when  you  have  the  right  to  vote,  you  are 
shirking  your  duty.  You  are  the  Govern- 
ment when  you  exercise  control  of  it.  But 
if  you  are  too  lazy  to  go  and  vote — ^well, 
you  get  an  8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress; 
and  you  deserve  it  when  you  stay  at  home 
and  don't  vote — I  don't  sympathize  with  you 
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a  bit. 

Remember,  now:  The  most  important 
thing  before  you  is  this  election  on  Novem- 
ber 2d.  I  am  going  up  and  down  this 
country  explaining  to  you  what  the  issues 
are.  Study  them  a  litde.  Use  your  brains. 
And  I  won't  have  to  worry  about  a  housing 
problem  after  the  20th  of  January  if  you 
do  that— rU  still  be  living  in  the  White 
House. 


[6.]    Decatur,   Illinois    (Rear  platform, 
3:30  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  fellow  Democrats  of 
Decatur: 

I  appreciate  most  highly  this  cordial  wel- 
come. You  know,  when  I  first  started  out 
on  these  tours,  I  made  an  effort  to  estimate 
the  crowds,  and  I  found  that  I  just  couldn't 
estimate  them  at  all — and  found  I  had  to 
measure  them  by  the  acre.  I  did  some  figur- 
ing, and  I  figured  out  that  in  an  acre,  there 
are  4,850  square  yards  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  two  people  to  the  square  yard, 
and  when  you  have  an  acre  of  people,  you 
have  9,600  people,  and  when  you  have  ten 
acres  of  people,  you  have  96,000.  Now,  I 
would  say  that  we  might  have  about  five 
acres  of  people  here  this  afternoon — and  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  it.  It 
shows  that  you  are  interested  in  this  cam- 
paign. It  shows  that  you  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  I  appreciate 
it.  And  I  am  always  happy  to  see  the  young 
people  come  out  because  they  are  going  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  running  this  coun- 
try in  the  next  generation.  And  they  ought 
to  be  interested  and  they  ought  to  under- 
stand all  the  issues  that  are  before  the  coun- 
try now. 

I  want  to  compliment  these  Junior  Police 
for  coming  out  and  helping  to  preserve  order 
this  afternoon.  They  are  doing  a  good  job. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  orderly  crowds  I 
have  seen. 

The  kind  of  receptions  I  have  been  getting 
here  in  Illinois  today  mean  you  are  vitally 
concerned  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country.  It  means  that  you  are  going  to 
send  Paul  Douglas  to  the  Senate,  and  Olive 
Remington  Goldman  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Adlai  Stevenson  to  the 
State  Capitol  in  Springfield. 

Now,  I  have  been  making  a  crusade  all 
over  this  country  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  the  issues  in  this  campaign  are.  I 
am  explaining  just  exactly  what  this  election 
means  to  them.  The  Republicans  are  try- 
ing to  pretend  that  there  aren't  any  issues. 
Well,  they  couldn't  be  further  from  the 
truth  if  they  tried,  and  they  don't  stick  very 
closely  to  the  truth  very  often. 

This  election  will  decide  who  runs  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
4  years.  It  will  decide  whether  you,  the 
people,  are  in  control  or  whether  a  little 
group  of  reactionary  Republicans,  completely 
under  the  thumb  of  the  lobbies  of  the  special 
interests,  will  be  in  office  and  run  the 
country. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  8oth  Congress 
was  beset  with  more  lobbyists  than  any  other 
Congress  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
they  spent  more  money  than  ever  has  been 
spent  in  Washington  in  lobbies  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country — and  that  Congress  did 
nothing  about  it.  They  liked  it.  They  sat 
and  took  it. 

I  have  been  going  around  the  country, 
explaining  how  the  actions  of  the  Republi- 
can Both  Congress,  which  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  has  warmly  en- 
dorsed, undermined  the  very  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  people  as 
they  are  enjoying  it  now. 

In  1933,  after  12  years  of  Republican  mis- 
rule, Decatur  was  in  very  serious  trouble.    I 
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am  sure  you  remember  what  it  was  like  in 
the  railroad  shops  and  the  mills  and  plants 
and  all  the  stores  and  shops  that  supply  the 
farmers  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  Well,  you 
got  sort  of  tired  of  that,  and  in  1932  you 
elected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  was  a  steady  improvement  from 
that  time  on.  And  the  postwar  years  have 
brought  the  greatest  prosperity  this  area  has 
ever  known.  That  wasn't  by  accident. 
That  came  about  because  the  Democratic 
Party  believes  in  seeing  that  labor  gets  its  fair 
share  of  the  national  income  and  that  the 
farmer  is  on  a  parity  basis  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  and  that  the  small  businessmen 
get  a  square  deal.  The  Democrats  passed 
the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act  and  a 
great  many  other  measures  that  give  work- 
ers better  incomes  and  greater  security  than 
they  ever  had  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  We  provided  for  soil  conserva- 
tion and  rural  electrification  and  the  farm 
price  support  program  and  a  number  of 
other  laws — all  to  help  the  farmer,  the  work- 
ingman,  and  the  small  businessman.  When 
the  farmers  and  the  workers  are  well  ofl, 
then  the  businessmen  are  able  to  do  well. 

Since  we  are  enjoying  our  present  great 
prosperity,  why  can't  it  just  continue  on  like 
this?  We  can't  count  on  continued  pros- 
perity going  on  just  like  this  because  we  have 
so  many  serious  problems  that  need  action, 
and  they  need  action  now.  I  tried  all 
through  the  80th  Congress  to  get  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  to  act  on  the  worst  problem  of 
all — high  prices.  If  this  runaway  inflation 
is  not  stopped,  we  are  surely  headed  straight 
for  another  bust.  But  the  Republican  lead- 
ers absolutely  refused  to  take  one  step  that 
would  bring  down  the  cost  of  living.  They 
refused  to  pass  any  housing  bill  which  would 


clear  away  the  city  slums,  provide  public  low- 
rental  housing,  or  help  meet  the  acute  hous- 
ing shortage  in  the  rural  areas.  They  re- 
fused to  do  anything  about  the  crisis  in 
education,  or  to  help  meet  the  acute  shortage 
of  doctors  and  hospitals,  or  to  build  the 
waterways  and  dams  and  powerplants  we 
need  if  we  are  to  continue  to  grow.  The 
Republican  8oth  Congress  not  only  refused 
to  meet  our  pressing  national  problems — 
they  actually  tried  to  tear  down  the  Demo- 
cratic programs  which  are  responsible  for 
the  grovTth  and  prosperity  of  this  great  coun- 
try for  the  past  16  years. 

Last  night  in  Akron,  Ohio,  I  told  how  the 
Republicans  tried  to  crush  the  strength  of 
the  labor  movement,  how  they  took  away 
social  security  from  nearly  a  million  people, 
how  they  have  plans  to  take  away  even  more 
of  the  rights  of  the  workingman  if  they  ever 
get  a  chance. 

Tonight  in  Springfield,  111.,  I  am  going  to 
tell  just  exactly  what  the  Republicans  have 
done  to  the  farmers — how  they  have  already 
deprived  many  farmers  of  price  supports, 
how  they  have  cut  rural  electrification  and 
soil  conservation  funds,  how  they  have  tried 
to  put  the  farmer  back  where  he  was  in  the 
1920's. 

Remember,  all  these  actions  of  the  Repub- 
lican Both  "do-nothing"  Congress  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  when  he  said,  "the  80th  Congress 
delivered  as  no  other  Congress  has  done  for 
the  future  of  the  country." 

By  your  vote  on  November  2d  you  can  get 
a  government  that's  not  going  to  forget  about 
you  in  Washington.  You  are  going  to  get  a 
government  that  will  work  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people — if  you  vote  right.  But  you 
can  get  a  government  on  November  2d  that 
will  forget  about  you  in  Washington  and 
worry  only  about  the  interests  of  big  busi- 
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ness — ^you  can  get  a  Republican  government, 
which  would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  this  country  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  you  will  make  the  right  choice 
and  that  you'll  have  a  government  that  has 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  heart,  a  govern- 
ment headed  by  Democrats — who  believe  in 
Democratic  principles,  who  believe  in  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  just 
in  the  welfare  of  a  special  few. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  record.  Then  get 
your  friends  and  neighbors  to  get  to  the  polls 
on  election  day,  November  the  2d.  And 
just  keep  this  in  mind:  When  you  go  there, 
vote  for  yourselves;  vote  in  your  own  in- 
terest. When  you  do  that,  you'll  vote  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket — and  you'll  have 
a  Democratic  Governor  in  Springfield,  you'll 
have  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Illinois, 
you'll  have  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
this  district,  and  you'll  have  a  Democratic 
President  in  the  White  House — and  then  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage 
next  January. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this 
interest  and  this  turnout.  It  is  magnificent. 
You  can't  appreciate  it  unless  you  can  stand 
up  here  and  look  at  all  these  smiling  faces 
showing  all  the  interest  in  the  things  that  are 
taking  place. 


[7.]  Springfield,  Illinois  (Dinner  in  the 
Rose  Room,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  7:55  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  We 
are  running  on  a  time  schedule,  as  you 
know,  and  I  want  to  make  it  interesting 
for  you,  and  suggest  to  you  that  I  am  highly 
appreciative  of  all  the  courtesies  that  you 
have  extended  to  me  in  the  great  State  of 
Illinois.  I  don't  think  I  have  had  a  more 
cordial  reception  anywhere  in  the  whole 
United  States — and  that  is  a  very  high  com- 
pliment for  I  have  had  the  most  cordial 
receptions  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

That's  all  I  can  say  to  you — ^thank  you,  and 
come  to  the  show  tonight,  and  I  will  try  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  Republican 
Party. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  12 
the  President  referred  to  former  Governor  Henry 
F.  Schricker,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Indiana,  and  Democratic  candidates  for  Repre- 
sentative Robert  C.  Oliver  and  John  O'Grady,  both 
of  Indiana;  former  Representative  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 
Democratic  candidates  for  Representative  Wayne 
Cook  and  Mrs.  Olive  Remington  Goldman,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
and  Representative  Leo  E.  Allen,  all  of  Illinois; 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio;  Senator  Kenneth 
S.  Wherry  of  Nebraska;  and  Representative  Jesse 
P.  Wolcott  of  Michigan. 


234    Address  at  the  Armory,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Senator  Lucas,  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Illinois: 

I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  Senator  Lucas 
says  I  am,  I  might  be  able  to  fill  the  Presi- 
dency as  I  know  it  ought  to  be  filled,  and 
as  I  pray  that  I  may  fill  it. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  the  won- 
derful reception  I  have  had  in  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  today.    Every  city  where  we 


have  stopped  has  been  just  like  this.  It  looks 
as  if  at  every  stop  everybody  for  40  miles 
around  was  there — and  I  believe  they  were. 

The  cordiality  of  your  greeting  makes  me 
believe  that  you  are  truly  interested  in  the 
issues  that  are  in  this  campaign,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  most  important  campaign  we  will 
have  for  a  generation. 

I  particularly  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
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Mayors  of  these  various  towns — the  Mayor 
of  Decatur,  the  Mayor  of  Danville,  the  Mayor 
of  Springfield — ^you  have  been  exceedingly 
courteous  and  cordial  to  me  and  to  my 
family,  and  w^e  v^ant  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks.  And  I  v^ant  to  say  to  you,  if  you 
ever  come  to  Washington,  or  if  you  will  come 
to  Missouri,  we  will  try  to  give  you  the 
same  kind  of  welcome. 

You  know,  I  am  always  glad  to  be  in  this 
great  State,  because  it's  a  close  neighbor 
of  Missouri.  I  have  a  lot  of  friends  in 
Illinois.  I  always  had  a  lot  of  relatives,  too. 
I  have  found  more  relatives  in  Illinois  and 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  over  the  years,  that 
I  think  I  can  win  an  election,  if  all  my  rela- 
tives vote  for  me. 

Senator  Barkley  and  I,  you  know,  come 
from  the  same  stock.  The  Senator's  an- 
cestors stayed  in  Kentucky,  and  mine  moved 
from  Kentucky  to  Missouri,  and  those  people 
in  Kentucky  who  are  not  kinfolk  of  Senator 
Barkley  are  kinfolk  of  mine. 

We  do  understand  the  needs  of  that  part 
of  the  United  States  that  lies  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that 
Senator  Barkley  and  I  also  understand  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
world.  Each  of  us  has  had  experience  that 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  with 
which  we  are  faced  today.  I  hope  you  will 
weigh  that  carefully,  when  you  go  to  vote 
on  the  second  of  November. 

I'm  glad  to  be  here,  too,  to  tell  you  how 
proud  I  am  of  the  ticket  the  Democratic 
Party  is  offering  to  the  voters  of  Illinois. 

Never  within  my  memory  has  any  party 
offered  your  State  a  finer  team  than  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Paul  Douglas.  I  know  that 
Adlai  Stevenson  is  going  to  make  a  splendid 
Governor.  He  is  a  fighter,  and  comes  of 
fighting  stock. 

And  when  Senator  Douglas  gets  down  to 
Washington  to  work  with  your  present  great 
Senator,  Scott  Lucas,  it  will  be  a  good  thing 


for  Illinois  and  a  good  thing  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  for  the  world. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  I  find  myself  in  good  company  on  your 
election  ballot.  Now,  on  the  side,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  don't  think  I  have  celebrated 
or  spent  a  more  pleasant  Columbus  Day  in 
the  history  of  my  life  than  I  have  today  in 
Illinois.  It  has  been  a  real  celebration,  one 
I  think  that  has  given  the  people  some  in- 
formation that  will  do  them  good,  and  one 
I  think  that  will  do  the  country  good.  If 
old  Columbus  could  come  back  and  see  what 
a  great  country  he  had  discovered,  my,  how 
pleased  he  would  be,  I  am  sure! 

I  feel  especially  good  about  your  election 
ballot,  when  I  consider  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  that  respect.  He  certainly  is  lining 
up  with  some  queer  characters.  You  ought 
to  check  the  voting  records  of  the  candidates 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  get  reelected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Then  you  can  judge  for  your- 
selves whether  the  elephant's  got  a  "new 
look"  and  whether  it  means  anything  or  not. 

No  one  ever  comes  to  this  historic  city 
without  thinking  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
just  wonder  tonight,  as  I  have  wondered 
many  times  in  the  past,  what  Lincoln  would 
say  if  he  could  see  how  far  the  Republican 
Party  has  departed  from  the  fundamental 
principles  in  which  he  so  deeply  believed. 

Lincoln  came  from  the  plain  people  and 
he  always  believed  in  them.  He  put  labor 
ahead  of  capital — ^he  put  people  ahead  of 
property — and  principle  above  all  else. 

I  just  wonder  what  Lincoln  would  say  if 
he  could  see  how  his  party  has  become  the 
tool  of  big  business  and  special  interest. 
How  far  do  you  suppose  the  real  estate  lobby 
would  get  with  Abraham  Lincoln?  What 
do  you  suppose  he  would  say  to  the  power 
lobby  and  the  railroad  lobby? 

I  have  a  notion  that  the  only  kind  of  lobby 
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he  would  like  would  be  a  schoolteachers' 
lobby. 

The  masters  of  the  Republican  Party  today 
would  have  been  the  bitter  enemies  of 
Lincoln  in  his  time,  just  as  they  are  enemies 
of  his  principles  today. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about 
principles  alone.  I  came  to  talk  about  put- 
ting principles  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

Democrats  are  practical  folks.  We  like  to 
get  down  to  cases  and  talk  business.  It's 
curious  that  our  opponents,  who  claim  to  be 
so  businesslike  and  so  efficient,  refuse  to  get 
down  to  specific  issues. 

I  don't  blame  them  for  trying  to  campaign 
on  theory.  They  are  afraid  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple where  they  stand  on  specific  issues. 

The  Republicans  know  they  can't  run  on 
their  record — that  record  is  too  bad. 

But  you  ought  to  know  about  their  record. 
And  since  they  won't  tell  you,  I  will. 

I  can't  cover  the  whole  story  at  one  time, 
so  tonight  I  will  talk  to  you  about  the  farm 
record  of  the  Republicans.  Here  in  Illinois 
you  have  a  lot  of  farmers,  and  a  great  many 
others  who  are  dependent  on  farm  pros- 
perity. This  story  is  of  interest  to  every- 
body, too,  because  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
kind  of  treatment  the  people  have  been  get- 
ting from  the  Republicans. 

There  are  a  few  big  questions  every 
farmer — and  every  one  of  the  rest  of  us — 
ought  to  ask  himself  before  he  decides  how 
to  vote  on  November  2d.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions each  of  us  ought  to  ask  is  this: 

How  well  oS  was  I  in  1932,  after  the  Re- 
publicans had  been  in  office  12  years,  how 
well  ojS  am  I  now  after  having  had  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  for  the  last  16  years? 

For  nearly  all  of  us,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  perfectly  plain. 

Some  people  would  like  you  to  think  that 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this — that  the  country  just  drifted  into  the 


depression  without  any  help  from  the  Re- 
publicans and  drifted  out  into  prosperity 
without  any  help  from  the  Democrats  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  things. 

The  increasing  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed 
since  1933  has  been  due  in  a  large  part  to 
Government  programs  put  into  effect  by  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Republicans  fought  these  programs 
for  years,  but  lately  they  have  come  around, 
saying:  "Me,  too,  but  I  can  do  it  better." 

Well,  two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home  in 
1946.  That  third  that  went  to  the  polls 
elected  the  Republican  80th  Congress,  and 
you  gave  them  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
could  do.  And  what  did  they  do?  Let's 
get  back  to  the  farm  program. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  cut  the 
soil  conservation  program.  They  have  been 
telling  you  how  strong  they  were  for  soil 
conservation. 

I'll  tell  you  how  strong  they  were  for  it: 
The  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  12  to  I  to  kill  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  entirely.  That's  how 
strong  they  were  for  it,  although  their  plat- 
forms of  1940  and  1944,  and  even  of  1948 
said  they  were  for  soil  conservation. 

You  ought  to  know  this  too:  When  they 
voted  to  kill  that  program,  they  automatically 
voted  to  kill  the  farmer-committee  system. 
Those  committees  are  made  up  of  farmers 
and  are  elected  by  farmers  to  run  the  farm 
programs.  As  long  as  you  have  the  farmer- 
committee  system,  you  can  laugh  at  the  lies 
about  bureaucrats  coming  out  and  running 
the  farms.  But  if  they  kill  the  committees, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen:  Either  you 
won't  have  any  farm  program,  or  the  bureau- 
crats will  run  whatever  there  is  to  run. 
There  won't  be  much  to  run,  I  can  tell  you 
that. 

They  will  have  to  be  Republican  bureau- 
crats, too,  because  the  Democrats  will  never 
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allow  that  to  happen,  while  we  have  the 
power  to  stop  it. 

The  Republican  attack  on  soil  conservation 
and  the  committee  system  did  not  succeed 
in  full.  Democrats  had  voices  and  we  still 
had  some  votes  in  Congress.  But  remember 
this:  The  Republicans  cut  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  exacdy  in  half.  Even 
for  this  election  campaign  they  did  not  put 
back  as  much  as  they  cut. 

Let's  look  at  some  more  of  their  perform- 
ance. 

They  tell  you  that  they  favor  price  sup- 
ports. But  while  you  sat  out  here  on  a 
powder  keg  waiting  for  prices  to  blow  up, 
that  Republican  Congress  lit  a  fuse. 

They  knew  for  a  long  time  that  price 
support  legislation  would  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  But  for  a  year  and  a  half 
after  they  took  control  of  the  Congress,  they 
did  absolutely  nothing. 

The  gentleman  over  there  who  said 
"nothing"  to  that  question  awhile  ago  told 
the  truth,  if  it  ever  was  told.  They  did 
nothing  for  the  people. 

Then  the  first  thing  the  Republicans  did 
was  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  provide  storage  bins 
for  grain. 

No  longer  can  the  Government  provide 
enough  storage  in  rural  areas  to  carry  the 
surplus  from  the  fat  years  until  the  lean 
years  come.  Farmers  can't  afford  to  go  into 
the  storage  business  to  that  extent.  And 
the  grain  trade  has  either  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  it. 

This  action  by  the  Republicans  will  cost 
both  farmers  and  consumers.  It  will  benefit 
the  speculative  grain  trade  and  the  shipping 
interests.  And  that's  all  it  will  benefit.  It 
will  turn  the  farmers  back  to  the  speculators. 

If  the  farmers  can't  find  storage  facilities, 
they  can't  get  support  prices. 

And  if  you  have  to  sell  your  corn  for  less 
than  the  support  price  for  lack  of  storage, 


you  will  know  that  the  blame  lies  squarely 
on  the  Republican  Party,  and  nowhere  else. 

While  they  are  doing  this  to  cripple  price 
supports,  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  our  major  price  support  legislation 
would  expire.  Remember,  they  had  had  a 
year  and  a  half  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

But  it  was  not  until  5  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  in  the  last  minutes  of  the  congres- 
sional session,  that  they  finally  worked  out 
a  compromise  price  support  bill.  The  Re- 
publicans were  forced  to  pass  something 
that  would  look  good  on  the  record  for  the 
election  campaign.  But  at  the  very  time 
they  passed  it,  they  were  explaining  that 
next  year  it  could  be  amended  or  repealed. 
I  had  been  begging  them  ever  since  the 
Congress  met,  to  meet  that  situation,  but 
they  couldn't  do  it  until  the  last  minute. 
They  were  afraid  to  go  to  the  Republican 
convention  in  Philadelphia  without  doing 
some  little  thing,  and  that  is  what  they  did. 

Just  last  month  Republican  Senator  Capper 
of  Kansas,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  in  the  8oth  Congress, 
made  a  very  significant  statement  in  his 
weekly  broadcast  to  Kansas.  He  openly  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  a  drive  in  the 
next  Congress  to  reduce  the  support  price 
levels  in  1949. 

This  uncertainty  is  unfair  to  all  farmers, 
and  especially  unfair  to  those  of  you  who 
are  livestock  producers,  because  you  have 
to  plan  your  operations  a  long  time  in  ad- 
vance. You  need  to  know  what  you  can 
count  on,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  record  no 
farmer  can  count  on  the  Republican  attitude 
toward  price  supports. 

Only  with  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a 
Democratic  President  can  you  be  sure  that 
you  will  get  a  square  deal  on  prices. 

Some  people  want  to  know  why  I  keep 
talking  about  the  8oth  Congress.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  think  that  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  has  no  connection  with 
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the  record  of  the  80th  Congress. 

I  want  to  remind  you  of  something.  He 
is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  record  of  the 
8oth  Congress,  and  he  is  running  on  that 
record,  and  nothing  else. 

In  order  to  get  the  nomination,  he  in- 
dorsed the  record  of  that  Congress.  The 
platform  on  which  he  is  running  gives  it 
the  warmest  indorsement.  He  is  trying  to 
get  the  people  to  reelect  every  reactionary 
member  of  the  80th  Congress,  as  you  noticed 
when  he  came  here  to  Illinois. 

Recendy  the  Republican  candidate  stated 
that  he  was  proud  of  the  record  of  the  80th 
Congress. 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  the  8oth  Congress, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  leadership  of  that  Con- 
gress, the  people  who  run  it.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  such  men  as  Scott  Lucas  and 
other  Democrats  who  served  in  that  Con- 
gress. I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  leader- 
ship of  that  Congress — if  you  elect  it  this 
time — ^they  will  control  it  again,  and  we  will 
have  worse  than  an  80th  Congress,  if  that  is 
possible. 

But  we  Democrats  cannot  be  content 
merely  to  run  against  the  Republican  record, 
however  black  it  may  be.  And  although  we 
are  proud  of  the  Democratic  record,  we  are 
not  content  merely  to  run  on  our  record. 

We  have  a  positive  program  for  the  future, 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  you  know  about  it. 
This  program  has  been  spelled  out  in  detail 
in  messages  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Tonight  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  and 
concrete  statement  of  what  the  program  is. 
But  first,  I  want  to  remind  you  again  of  how 
much  farmers  and  city  people  depend  upon 
each  other. 

What  I  would  like  to  tell  you  is  very  sim- 
ple. I  have  said  it  again  and  again  in  this 
campaign.  If  you  are  a  farmer,  your  cus- 
tomers are  in  the  cities,  and  most  of  them 
are  men  and  women  who  work  for  a  living. 


Unless  they  get  good  wages,  they  can't  pay 
good  farm  prices.  And,  as  for  labor,  the 
best  market  for  the  products  of  industry  is 
the  farmer.  Unless  the  farmer  gets  a  fair 
price — a  parity  price — ^for  his  crops,  he  can't 
buy  the  clothes  and  the  tools,  and  the  auto- 
mobiles and  the  radios,  and  the  other  things 
which  labor  helps  to  manufacture. 

When  the  farmer  votes  for  a  Republican 
Party  that  proposes  to  smash  the  strength  of 
labor,  the  farmer  is  not  voting  just  for  a  cut 
in  the  wages  of  the  city  workers. 

He  is  voting  to  cut  his  own  income. 

He  is  voting  to  reduce  his  own  prices. 

He  is  voting  to  have  the  Republican  Party 
do  a  repeat-performance  of  the  agricultural 
depression  of  the  1920's. 

This  is  now  the  most  prosperous  nation 
the  world  ever  saw.  And  we  can  keep  it 
that  way. 

I  propose  to  tell  you  how  we  can  keep  it 
that  way,  particularly  as  to  how  agriculture 
is  concerned. 

There  is  only  one  sane  national  policy  for 
agriculture,  and  that  is  a  policy  of  organized, 
sustained,  and  realistic  abundance. 

We  must  not  only  produce  abundantly, 
but  we  must  market,  distribute,  and  consume 
the  abundance  we  produce. 

Our  farmers  are  producing  far  more  than 
before  the  war,  and,  with  continuing  pros- 
perity, they  can  produce  even  more.  The 
people  are  eating  more  and  better  food,  and 
generally  living  better.  Many  people,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  able  to  supply  their  needs. 
When  all  our  people  can  get  as  much  as  they 
should  have,  then  we  will  have  no  danger 
of  farm  surpluses. 

In  order  for  our  people  to  get  all  they 
need,  we  must  maintain  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment. If  unemployment  should  occur, 
we  must  be  ready  immediately  to  take  up  the 
slack.  We  must  also  maintain  good  export 
outlets. 
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Now,  this  is  what  I  believe  in.  Here  are 
the  main  outlines  of  the  agricultural  program 
we  must  have: 

1.  We  must  have  on  a  permanent  basis  a 
system  of  flexible  price  supports  for  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Price  supports  and 
related  measures  help  us  keep  our  farm  pro- 
duction adjusted  to  shifting  market  require- 
ments. They  are  also  required  by  the  very 
nature  of  our  economy.  Farm  prices  are 
unstable  in  relation  to  other  prices.  And 
farm  price  trouble  can  lead  to  depression, 
which  cuts  the  markets  and  further  depresses 
agriculture.  Parity  must  be  our  continuing 
goal. 

2.  We  must  expand  our  soil  conservation 
program  and  put  a  stop  to  the  waste  of  our 
agricultural  resources.  By  using  our  land 
wisely,  we  can  produce  abundantly  and  per- 
manently. But  wasteful  use  of  the  soil  is 
national  suicide. 

3.  We  must  continue  and  strengthen  our 
programs  to  assure  adequate  consumption  of 
agricultural  products.  In  this  I  include  sci- 
entific research,  efforts  to  encourage  world 
trade  through  agreements  and  other  means, 
the  school  lunch  program,  and  further  efforts 
to  improve  the  diets  of  low-income  families. 
We  must  never  again  allow  our  people  to  go 
hungry  while  surpluses  are  going  to  waste. 

4.  We  must  continue  to  develop  means  of 
meeting  special  agricultural  problems.  For 
example,  we  must  protect  the  right  of  farm- 
ers to  do  business  through  cooperatives.  We 
must  extend  rural  electrification.  We  must 
have  better  housing,  better  roads,  and  better 
educational  facilities  for  our  farmers. 

The  policy  and  the  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned are  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of 
agriculture. 

They  are  essential  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  this  whole  Nation,  and  of  the 
world. 

A  policy  of  democratic  abundance  is  the 
best  answer  in  the  world  to  the  threat  of 


communism.  It  is  a  policy  that  contributes 
toward  world  peace. 

Thanks  to  the  Democratic  administrations 
of  the  past  we  have  much  of  the  legislation 
we  need  to  follow  a  policy  of  organized,  sus- 
tained, and  realistic  abundance.  I  asked 
that  80th  Congress  to  add  the  missing  pieces 
and  to  provide  adequate  support  for  the 
programs  we  have.  The  Republican  leader- 
ship refused. 

I  wish  the  Wall  Street  crowd  would  let 
their  candidate  stamp  his  "me,  too"  on  the 
agricultural  policy  that  my  party  and  my 
administration  stand  for. 

I  wish  we  had  at  least  as  much  bipartisan 
support  for  our  agricultural  policy  as  we 
have  for  our  foreign  policy. 

But  unfortunately  agricultural  policy  is 
very  much  a  partisan  matter  at  this  time. 

The  enemies  of  the  farmer  feel  pretty 
cocky.  They  tell  us  the  farmer  is  fat  and 
happy  and  not  worried  about  anything. 
They  picture  the  farmer  in  a  private  airplane 
or  a  fine  new  car,  and  they  laugh  and  say 
the  farmer  won't  pay  any  attention  to 
Truman. 

They  say  the  same  thing  about  labor. 
Labor  has  been  put  in  its  place,  they  say, 
and  is  going  to  get  more  of  the  same. 

I  wish  they  were  right  in  saying  you 
don't  have  a  thing  to  worry  about.  You  are 
more  prosperous  than  you  ever  were  under 
the  Republicans.  But  I  want  you  to  be  as 
prosperous  as  the  people  who  are  saying 
you  are  already  too  prosperous. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  believe  in  prosperity  for 
the  many,  and  not  for  just  a  few. 

I  believe  that  the  farmer  and  the  industrial 
worker,  and  the  miner  and  the  businessman, 
will  prosper  together  or  they  will  fail  to- 
gether. 

I  reject  the  reactionary  idea  that  there  are 
second  class  citizens  who  were  meant  to  be 
nothing  but  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 
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I  maintain  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  a 
decent  living  and  to  equal  justice  in  a  free 
land. 

To  that  end  we  of  the  Democratic  Party 
pledge  our  strength  and  our  courage. 

We  shall  never  rest  until,  by  God's  grace, 
we  have  attained  that  goal. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  the  Armory 
in  Springfield.  His  opening  words  "Senator  Lucas" 
referred  to  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas  of  IlUnois.  Later 
he  referred  to  Mayor  James  A.  Hedrick  of  Decatur, 
Mayor  G.  N.  Hicks  of  Danville,  Mayor  Harry  Eiel- 
son  of  Springfield,  Democratic  candidate  for  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  all  of  Illinois,  and 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas. 

The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 


235    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.     October  13,  1948 


[i.]     Adams,  Wisconsin    (Rear  platform, 
7:55  a.m.) 

I  understand  that  you  came  from  all  over 
the  county  very  early  this  morning  to  come 
down  here  and  see  me.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
are  not  disappointed. 

The  country  is  going  to  be  in  your  hands 
in  the  next  generation,  and  you  ought  to 
inform  yourselves  on  all  the  things  that  affect 
your  country,  and  the  world,  because  the 
United  States  has  assumed  the  leadership  in 
the  world  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  we  have  got  to  assume  that 
responsibility. 

If  you  young  people  familiarize  yourselves 
with  things  as  they  go  along,  when  it  comes 
your  turn  to  do  my  job,  then  you  can  do  it 
well.    I  am  glad  you  are  here. 

Someone  asked  me  about  Democratic  lit- 
erature. That  is  aside  from  the  point.  There 
is  just  one  issue  in  this  campaign  and  that 
is  the  people  against  special  interests.  Wis- 
consin has  never  been  for  special  interest. 
I  remember  old  Bob  LaFollette  started  out 
first  thing  to  make  Wisconsin  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  people  come  first  and  not  the 
people  who  have  the  pull. 

You  know,  he  ought  to  have  been  a  Demo- 
crat.   He  preached  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 


Woodrow  Wilson  right  along. 

What  time  do  you  have  to  go  to  school — 9 
o'clock?  You  still  have  an  hour,  and  you 
can't  get  any  sleep  in  that  time,  so  maybe 
it  will  be  helpful  and  you  can  do  some  early 
morning  studying.  I  hope  you  young  people 
will  take  an  interest  in  things  as  they  go 
along  in  the  country  and  the  world,  and  if 
you  do  that,  I  am  perfectly  happy. 

[2.]     Altoona,    Wisconsin     (Rear     plat- 
form, 10:30  a.m.) 

Well,  it  is  very,  very  pleasant  to  see  all  of 
you  this  morning  at  this  unscheduled  stop, 
and  I  am  certainly  happy  that  all  these 
young  people  are  out  to  take  a  look  at  their 
President,  and  to  find  out  what  he  stands 
for.  You  know,  that  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  country.  This  country  is  in  a  position  of 
leadership  in  the  world,  and  it  had  to  assume 
that  leadership  after  two  trials.  These  young 
people  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  out  this  morning  to  take  a  look 
at  the  President  and  try  to  find  out  what  he 
is  thinking  about. 

I  spend  most  of  my  time  trying  to  think 
of  some  way  to  get  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
world.    That   is   the   principal   thing   for 
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which  we  are  working  all  the  time.  And  it 
is  necessary  that  we  attain  that  peaceful  sit- 
uation in  the  world  because  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  this  machine  age 
in  which  we  live  has  created  forces  of  de- 
struction that  can  be  used  to  wipe  out  the 
human  race.  Those  same  forces,  however, 
can  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  to  make 
the  next  generation,  and  the  generations  to 
follow,  the  happiest  age  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  That  is  all  I  am  interested  in,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  working  for. 

It  is  too  bad,  at  this  time,  that  we  have 
to  have  a  political  campaign,  but  our  Con- 
stitution, our  customs,  and  our  laws  require 
it;  therefore,  we  have  to  go  through  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  just  the  same  as  if  grave 
things  were  not  pending  in  the  world. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  this  campaign  on  a 
high  level,  to  discuss  the  issues  that  affect 
the  United  States  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  to  continue  to  work  always  for 
the  support  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
which  will  eventually,  I  am  sure,  attain  a 
peaceful  world,  so  that  these  young  people 
who  are  now  growing  up,  when  they  take 
over  the  Government,  will  have  a  forward- 
looking  program  on  which  to  continue,  so 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  next  50  years — the 
next  100  years,  let  us  say — ^will  be  the  greatest 
age  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  certainly  appreciate  most  highly  your 
coming  out.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  country 
and  of  the  world,  or  you  wouldn't  be  here. 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  be  in  Wisconsin, 
one  of  the  great  progressive  States  of  the 
Union,  and  I  am  sure  that  Wisconsin  is  go- 
ing to  maintain  that  reputation  of  remaining 
a  great  progressive  State — and  when  the 
votes  are  counted  on  November  2d,  I  expect 
to  find  Wisconsin  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


[3.]     Spooner,  Wisconsin  (Rear  platform, 
12:45  p.m.) 

Well,  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  greeted 
this  way  in  these  cities  of  Wisconsin.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
it.  I  am  particularly  happy  because  the  au- 
diences have  been  made  up  of  young  people, 
young  people  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
of  this  country,  and  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  country,  or  they  wouldn't  be 
coming  out  to  see  the  President  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  tour  all  over  the 
United  States  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  Now,  I  am  going  all  over  the 
Middle  West — I  was  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  today  in  Wisconsin,  this 
evening  and  tomorrow  in  Minnesota.  Then 
I  am  going  back  to  Washington  to  organize 
another  windup  tour  to  cover  more  great 
cities  in  this  country. 

I  am  trying  to  let  the  people  know  just 
exactly  what  the  issues  are  in  this  campaign. 
There  is  only  one  big  issue,  and  that  issue 
is  the  people  against  special  privilege. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  stood  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
Republican  Party,  by  its  record  and  the  rec- 
ord it  made  particularly  in  the  8oth  Congress, 
has  been  for  special  privilege. 

I  want  you  to  analyze  the  situation  that 
you  are  faced  with  in  this  campaign.  On 
November  2d  you  are  going  to  make  the 
most  important  decision  that  has  been  made 
in  a  generation,  and  that  will  be  made  for 
another  generation,  as  to  how  this  country 
shall  be  run — ^whether  it  should  be  run  in  the 
interests  of  all  people  who,  when  they  exer- 
cise their  right  to  vote,  are  the  Government — 
or  whether  the  country  is  going  to  be  run  in 
the  interests  of  just  a  few  who  want  to  exploit 
the  rest  of  the  people  for  their  own  welfare 
and  gain. 

Analyze  that  situation,  and  then  do  your 
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duty  on  election  day.  Get  up  early  and  go 
to  the  polls,  and  vote  for  yourselves.  If  you 
do  that,  you  can't  help  but  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  then  I  won't  be  troubled 
with  the  housing  shortage  on  the  20th  of 
January. 

[4.]  Superior,  Wisconsin  (Rear  platform, 
2:40  p.m.) 

Thank  you — ^thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  very  much  that  introduction  of 
Dan  Hoan,  and  I  think  he  is  a  good 
prophet — I  am  pretty  sure  he  is  a  good 
prophet. 

You  know,  I  am  more  than  happy  to  come 
to  Superior  today.  One  of  my  greatest 
friends  was  born  and  raised  here  in  Su- 
perior. He  has  now  passed  on,  but  he  was 
a  great  public  servant,  and  that  was  Lew 
Schwellenbach.  He  was  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  he  made  a  great  Secretary  of  Labor. 
I  think  of  him  every  time  I  think  of  Superior. 

This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late you  people  personally  on  the  great  job 
you  did  during  the  war.  The  tremendous 
amount  of  shipping  that  you  handled  here 
at  Superior  was  one  of  the  big  reasons  why 
we  won  World  War  Two.  The  unbroken 
production  record  in  the  mines,  on  the  farms, 
and  in  the  forests  gave  us  the  material 
we  needed  to  win  that  great  war. 

Now  you  are  doing  an  equally  good  job 
in  producing  for  peace.  The  fine  record 
of  cooperation  of  labor  and  management  here 
is  a  record  you  can  all  be  proud  of.  Your 
cooperatives  here  have  brought  benefits  to 
the  whole  area,  and  this  part  of  the  United 
States  is  now  enjoying  greater  peacetime 
prosperity  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  16  years  of  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  the  whole  Nation  is 
prosperous.  I  want  to  see  the  United  States 
stay  prosperous.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
fighting  to  keep  it  prosperous. 


But  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party, 
who  are  terribly  anxious  to  get  their  hands 
on  the  Government  this  election,  haven't  yet 
learned  one  basic  lesson.  That  lesson  is 
simply  this: 

We  can  stay  prosperous  only  when  all 
groups  of  our  people — labor,  the  farmer,  the 
small  businessman,  the  white-collar  worker — 
when  all  of  them  get  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

The  Republicans  don't  see  it  that  way. 
Their  record  proves  it. 

In  November  1946,  two-thirds  of  the 
people  stayed  at  home  and  didn't  vote  for  the 
candidates  for  Congress  in  that  election. 
We  got  the  Republican  controlled  "do- 
nothing"  Both  Congress  as  a  result. 

That  Congress  passed  a  rich  man's  tax 
bill,  so  the  rich  could  get  relief  from  taxes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  workingman.  That 
Republican  Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  to  weaken  organized  labor,  so  that 
labor  would  no  longer  be  in  such  a  good 
position  to  bargain  for  better  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

Now  I  vetoed  that  bill,  which  I  ought  to 
have,  and  I  told  you  exacdy  what  that  bill 
would  do  to  labor,  but  the  Congress  passed 
it  over  my  veto  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
majority;  and  I  have  to  enforce  the  laws. 
So  long  as  they  are  laws  and  I  am  President, 
I  enforce  the  laws,  for  I  am  sworn  to  do 
that,  and  I  have  to  do  just  that  as  long  as 
I  am  the  President. 

But  I  want  you  to  do  something  about 
this  terrible  law.  I  want  you  to  send  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  to  Washington  and  repeal 
it.    That  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do. 

That  Congress  knocked  the  props  out 
from  under  permanent  farm  prosperity. 
They  tried  their  best  to  strangle  cooperatives. 

I  told  all  about  what  they  did  to  the  farmer 
in  a  speech  last  night  in  Springfield,  111. 

While  the  Republican  Congress  was  pass- 
ing laws  like  that  to  help  special  interests. 
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they  weren't  doing  a  thing  to  help  all  the 
rest  of  us  by  stopping  skyrocketing  prices. 
I  asked  them  to  pass  price  control  laws  time 
and  again.   They  refused. 

They  refused  to  do  anything  about  the 
housing  shortage. 

That  is  the  kind  of  record  the  Republicans 
write  when  they  get  into  office,  and  that  is 
the  record  that  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  says  he  is  proud  of.  Now  he  says 
he  is  proud  of  that  good-for-nothing  8oth 
Congress.  I  am  glad  somebody  can  be  proud 
of  it.   I  can't. 

Now,  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  positive 
program  for  places  to  live,  for  prosperity, 
and  for  peace.  We  intend  to  repeal  that 
Taft-Hardey  Act,  so  that  labor  can  resume 
its  progress.  We  intend  to  see  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer  remains  on  a 
parity  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

We  intend  to  pass  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing law  to  clear  away  slums,  provide  good 
rural  housing,  and  provide  public  low-rent 
housing  in  our  cities. 

We  intend  to  stop  the  rise  in  prices. 

We  intend  to  go  forward  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  natural  resources,  by  such 
means  as  soil  conservation,  reforestation,  the 
utilization  of  our  water  resources,  and  the 
development  of  great  waterways  like  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

That  is  the  kind  of  government  I  am 
sure  you  want. 

Now,  if  that  is  the  kind  of  government 
you  want,  get  up  early  on  the  morning  of 
election  day,  and  go  to  the  polls.  Don't 
hesitate! — ^just  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight,  and  then  you  will  have  a  Congress 
and  a  President  and  a  Government  that  you 
can  depend  upon  to  work  for  you,  and  not 
for  the  special  interests. 

And  another  thing,  I  won't  be  troubled 
with  the  housing  shortage,  I  can  still  stay 
in  the  White  House  for  another  4  years. 


I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  this 
wonderful  turnout.  This  is  the  way  the 
people  have  turned  out  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  know  they  are  interested,  and  I 
know  they  are  going  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket. 


[5.]     DuLUTH,  Minnesota    (At    the    Ar- 
mory, 3:15  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate most  highly  the  cordial  reception 
which  you  are  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  family  here  today,  and 
I  am  also  exceedingly  happy  to  be  in  such 
good  company.  I  want  to  congratulate  this 
district  on  its  Congressman — John  Blatnik — 
a  Democrat  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  Repub- 
licans; but  he  does  his  duty  and  he  does  it 
well.  And  now  I  want  you  to  add  a  little 
to  that.  I  want  you  to  send  Mayor  Hum- 
phrey to  Washington  as  your  United  States 
Senator — and  then  your  President  will  have 
some  real  cooperation. 

I  am  very  much  interested  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  nearly  unbelievable 
job  that  you  did  here  during  World  War 
II.  It  was  my  privilege  to  make  some  investi- 
gations up  in  this  part  of  the  world  while 
that  war  was  on,  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  was  looking  after  those  things. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  everyone  went  into 
the  mines  up  north  and  sent  out  unheard-of 
amounts  of  ore.  The  whole  world  is  grate- 
ful for  the  fine  efforts — not  only  of  the 
miners,  the  railroadmen,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
seamen  who  moved  that  ore — but  also  to 
the  lumbermen,  the  papermill  workers,  and 
to  the  farmers. 

Here  in  northern  Minnesota  are  some  of 
our  country's  richest  untapped  resources. 
The  Democratic  Party  wants  to  continue  and 
expand  its  program  for  the  development  of 
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these  resources.  We  want  to  develop  them 
because  we  want  the  American  people  to 
have  the  utmost  security  and  prosperous 
living  conditions.  We  want  to  develop  them 
because  that  will  contribute  to  our  efforts  to 
make  the  whole  world  a  better  and  a  more 
peaceful  place  in  which  to  live. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  Democrats 
worked  to  develop  this  area:  Back  in  194 1 
it  was  your  Democratic  Farmer-Labor  State 
legislators  who  got  the  taconite  bill  through 
the  State  Legislature.  Three  of  the  men 
who  fought  for  this  came  up  with  me  on  the 
train  today — ^John  Blatnik,  Senator  Vuke- 
lich,  and  State  Representative  Fred  Cina. 
That  bill  has  made  possible  the  $2  million 
taconite  plant  near  Aurora.  Now,  I  under- 
stand, there  is  being  proposed  a  $77  million 
development  at  Pever  Bay  up  here  at  your 
famous  North  Shore,  and  at  Babbitt. 

Almost  half  the  peat  deposits  of  the  whole 
United  States  lies  to  the  north  of  here,  in 
Minnesota.  This  is  a  potential  fuel  for  vast 
amounts  of  low-cost  electric  power  needed 
for  the  ultimate  realization  of  your  taconite 
industry  and  other  industrial  developments. 

We  have  always  been  for  these  forward- 
looking  things,  and  you  will  find  that  where 
these  developments  take  place  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  responsible  for  them,  not  the 
Republicans. 

There  is  one  great  measure  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  area  which  the  Democrats 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  Congress.  That's  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. Building  the  Seaway  would  give  you 
a  deep-water  channel  to  the  Adantic.  The 
twin  cities  of  Duluth  and  Superior  would 
become  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  the  entire 
world.  Throughout  my  administration  I 
have  urged  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
full  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Power  Project.  But  the  railroad  lobby 
and  the  power  lobby  control  too  many  Con- 


gressmen, and  the  Congress  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  measures  I  requested.  Apparently 
there  are  some  people  who  don't  want  to 
see  this  great  center  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  turn  into  a  tremendous 
center  of  worldwide  trade.  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  do  want  to  see  you  grow  into  just 
exactly  that  sort  of  a  port. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  as  President  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  great  area  and  for  the  full 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Power  Project.  I  will  not  compromise 
with  special  interests,  as  some  candidates  for 
office  are  doing  by  supporting  just  the  elec- 
tric power  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  the  expense  of  the  Seaway.  Nor  will  I 
support  the  Seaway  and  abandon  the  plans 
for  the  development  of  power,  power  which 
is  so  badly  needed  in  many  industrial  cities. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  you  will 
get  if  you  elect  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a 
Democratic  administration  in  November. 
You  will  get  back  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity. You  will  get  rid  of  these  high  prices 
that  cause  every  one  of  us  to  suffer.  Labor 
will  no  longer  be  the  whipping  boy  of  big 
business.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  be  re- 
pealed. I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  vetoed 
that  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  I  vetoed  it  with 
everything  I  had.  It  was  passed  over  my  veto 
and  has  become  the  law  of  the  land.  And 
when  the  laws  are  on  the  books  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  sworn  to  enforce 
them,  and  he  does  just  that.  Now,  if  you 
don't  want  that  law  enforced  send  enough 
Democrats  to  Congress  and  let's  repeal  it  and 
get  it  off  the  books. 

Now,  in  1946  about  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  forgot  that  there 
was  an  election  taking  place,  and  a  third  of 
the  people  in  the  country  elected  that  awful 
8oth  Congress — and  see  what  you  got! 
Don't  do  that  any  more.   I  am  talking  to  the 
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rest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — I  am 
not  talking  to  Duluth.  Duluth  didn't  do 
that.  You  sent  John  Blatnik  back  to  Wash- 
ington— and  if  we  had  a  lot  more  there  like 
him  we  wouldn't  have  any  Taf t-Hardey  law. 

I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  can  be  that  the  people 
are  waiting  for  November  2d  so  they  can 
get  to  the  polls  and  send  men  to  Washington 
who  will  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  country  and  not  just  concerned  with  a 
few  special  interests. 

I  am  on  this  crusade  across  the  United 
States  to  tell  the  people  the  facts  and  to  make 
sure  that  every  one  of  you  goes  to  the  polls  on 
election  day  and  votes  for  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  and  peace  in  the  world. 

I  certainly  wish  I  could  stay  here  all  after- 
noon to  discuss  all  the  issues  with  you,  but 
that  just  isn't  possible.  I  have  engagements 
that  I  have  to  keep.  I  have  to  hit  the  high- 
spots  as  best  as  I  can.  I  have  to  bring  home 
to  you  the  things  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  I  have  to  bring  home  to  you  that  you  are 
the  Government.  And  I  want  to  urge  you 
with  everything  I  have  to  exercise  that  power 
and  be  sure  to  vote  on  election  day. 


[6.]  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (Rear  platform, 
7:35  p.m.) 

[Before  spea\ing,  the  President  was  presented  with 
a  replica  of  the  God  of  Peace,  the  original  of  which 
stands  in  Memorial  Hall  in  the  St.  Paul  Courthouse.] 

Thank  you  very  much.  That's  a  very  ap- 
propriate presentation  at  this  time  in  world 
history.  There  isn't  any  reason  in  the  world 
why  that  statue  shouldn't  symbolize  what 
will  happen  in  the  future. 

We  can,  I  know,  bring  peace  by  negotia- 
tion and  without  resorting  to  arms. 

For  3  years  I  have  spent  my  whole  time 
and  my  whole  life  in  an  endeavor  to  get  peace 
in  the  world;  and  I  am  here  to  say  to  you 
that  I  would  much  rather  have  a  final,  perma- 
nent peace  setdement  in  the  world  than  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 

note;  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  13 
the  President  referred  to  former  Senator  Robert  M. 
LaFoUette,  Democratic  candidate  for  Representative 
Daniel  W.  Hoan,  and  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  all  of  Wisconsin;  and  Rep- 
resentative John  A.  Blatnik,  Mayor  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minneapolis,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Senator,  State  Senator  Thomas  D.  Vukelich,  and 
State  Representative  Fred  Cina,  all  of  Minnesota. 
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Mr,  Mayor,  and  fellotv  Democrats  of 
Minnesota: 

Tonight,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota — in  the  cities,  on 
the  farms,  in  the  forests,  and  in  the  iron 
country  of  this  great  State. 

In  this  center  of  practical  liberalism,  I  am 
proud  to  salute  a  fighting  liberal — the  next 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mayor  Humphrey 
of  Minneapolis.  I  am  also  glad  to  greet  the 
next  Governor  of  Minnesota,  Charles 
Halsted. 

Through  them,  I  salute  the  liberal  and 


progressive  forces  of  this  v^hole  region — the 
forces  which  are  once  again  on  the  march 
against  special  privilege. 

Before  I  say  anything  else,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  splendid 
record  which  was  established  by  labor  and 
management  in  Minnesota  throughout  the 
war  years,  and  nobody  knows  any  more 
about  that  than  I  do,  for  I  made  an  investi- 
gation of  it. 

Through  those  long  dark  months  of  war, 
never  once  was  a  blast  furnace  kept  waiting 
a  single  minute,  because  of  lack  of  ore.    The 
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men  who  mined  the  ore  and  those  who 
manned  the  trains  and  the  ore  boats  worked 
day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and 
there  was  no  work  stoppage. 

This  was  also  true  of  the  thousands  of 
loyal  men  and  women  who  labored  in  your 
mills  and  on  your  farms,  and  in  your  found- 
ries and  in  your  forests. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nation,  I  congratulate 
the  working  people  of  Minnesota  on  their 
splendid  wartime  performance. 

In  view  of  that  record,  it  is  all  the  more 
strange  to  me  that  your  senior  Senator 
showed  such  fanatic  zeal  in  helping  to  push 
the  shameful  Taft-Hardey  law  through  the 
Congress. 

Fm  afraid  the  same  thing  happened  to  Joe 
Ball  that  happens  to  most  Republicans  with 
a  streak  of  liberalism  when  they  get  down 
to  Washington.  That's  what  I  call  the 
"Potomac  fever." 

The  Republican  Party  either  corrupts  its 
liberals  or  it  expels  them.  It  drove  out 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  191 2.  It  drove  out 
fighting  Bob  LaFoUette  of  Wisconsin  in 
1924. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  not  the  Republican  Party,  that 
held  out  the  hand  of  welcome  to  Floyd  B. 
Olson,  and  to  that  hero  of  progressive  ideal- 
ism— George  Norris  of  Nebraska. 

And  those  liberals  who  have  not  been 
driven  out  of  the  Republican  Party  have  been 
changed,  like  Joe  Ball,  from  fighters  on  the 
people's  side  to  champions  of  reaction. 

True  liberalism  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
words.  It  demands  more  than  sound  effects. 
It  cannot  hide  behind  the  catch  phrases  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President — 
catch  phrases  like  "unity"  and  "efficiency." 
Unity  for  what  cause?  Efficiency  for  what 
purpose,  I  wonder? 

The  American  people,  in  this  critical  year, 
are  entitled  to  a  full  and  open  discussion  of 
the  issues.    They  are  not  getting  it  from  the 


Republican  candidate  for  President. 

It  is  no  service  to  the  country  to  refuse,  in 
the  name  of  unity,  to  discuss  the  issues.  It  is 
no  service  to  democracy  to  conceal  the  differ- 
ence between  the  major  parties. 

Unity  in  a  democracy  cannot  be  produced 
by  mealymouthed  political  speeches. 

Unity  on  great  issues  comes  only  when 
the  voice  of  the  people  has  been  heard  so 
clearly,  so  strongly,  so  unmistakably,  that 
no  one — not  even  the  second  guessers — can 
doubt  what  the  people  mean. 

Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  seek  unity  by 
concealing  the  real  issues  between  himself 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  made  the 
issues  clear,  so  that  the  people  could  reach  a 
decision.  And  their  decision  determined 
that  democracy  rather  than  autocracy  should 
prevail  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Andrew  Jackson  did  not  seek  unity  with 
the  moneymakers  in  Philadelphia.  He  made 
the  issues  so  clear  that  the  people  decided 
to  place  the  control  of  the  money  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
in  a  few  private  banks. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  seek  unity  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  made  it  clear  that 
this  Nation  could  not  continue  to  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  1933,  did  not 
seek  unity  with  the  economic  royalists.  He 
proposed  the  New  Deal. 

And  today,  I  do  not  seek  unity  by  conceal- 
ing the  issues  between  me  and  the  special 
privilege  groups  that  control  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  never  will  seek  that  sort  of  unity. 

Real  unity  is  behind  basic  principles  and 
concrete  programs.  Real  unity  cannot  be 
achieved  without  a  definition  of  the  issues, 
and  a  decision  by  the  American  people. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  an  example  of  this. 

I  had  hoped  that  foreign  policy  would  not 
become  an  issue  in  this  campaign.  To  that 
end,  I  have  refrained  from  taking  partisan 
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credit  in  campaign  speeches  for  the  policies 
which  were  organized  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, and  which  others  are  now 
claiming  credit  for  so  loudly  today. 

But  I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  I 
shall  feel  at  liberty  to  correct  distortions  and 
keep  the  record  straight. 

And  when  I  do  that,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
full  credit  for  the  significant  contributions 
which  have  been  made  by  some  farsighted 
Republicans. 

We  have  a  large  measure  of  unity  in  for- 
eign policy  now.  But  it  was  not  always  that 
way.  We  achieved  this  degree  of  unity, 
only  after  world-shaking  events  had  made  it 
clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  tolerate 
isolationism. 

Now,  we  had  no  unity  in  foreign  policy  in 
the  first  national  election  after  World  War  I. 
The  Democratic  candidate  for  President  in 
that  year  stood  clearly  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  for  Woodrow  Wilson's  idea  of 
international  cooperation. 

But  the  Republican  candidate,  although  he 
misled  the  people  into  believing  that  he 
stood  for  unity,  was  actually  opposed  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

So,  when  the  election  was  over,  the  people 
found  themselves  with  a  Republican  admin- 
istration and  a  Republican  Congress  that 
were  completely  unified — ^but  unified  in 
favor  of  the  wrong  policies. 

And  so  the  world  started  down  the  road 
to  World  Warn. 

We  did  not  have  unity  in  foreign  policy 
in  1940.  Even  then,  with  half  the  world  in 
flames,  the  Republican  leaders  were  mainly 
isolationists.  They  were  against  aid  to  the 
democracies,  and  they  called  Roosevelt  a 
warmonger. 

The  man  who  is  now  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  said  that  the  idea  of 
producing  50,000  airplanes  a  year  was  fan- 


tastic.   And  we  got  to  produce  100,000. 

Even  in  1944,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war, 
we  did  not  have  unity  in  matters  relating  to 
foreign  policy.  During  the  election  cam- 
paign in  that  year,  the  Republican  candidate, 
who  is  now  running  once  more,  charged 
again  and  again  that  it  was  the  administra- 
tion's arbitrary  desire  to  keep  men  in  the 
Army  after  the  war  was  over.  You  all  re- 
member that. 

He  had  so  litde  foresight  about  postwar 
problems  that  he  felt  we  could  completely 
demobilize  our  military  strength  the  minute 
that  hostilities  ended. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  hindsight,  he  says, 
"me,  too"  about  building  up  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  unity  we  have  achieved  in  foreign 
policy  required  leadership.  It  was  achieved 
by  men — Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats— who  were  willing  to  fight  for  prin- 
ciples before  these  principles  became  obvious 
to  everyone. 

It  was  not  achieved  by  the  people  who 
copied  the  answers  down  neatly  after  the 
teacher  had  written  them  on  the  blackboard. 

Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
American  people  should  consider  the  risk  of 
entrusting  their  destiny  to  recent  converts 
who  now  come  along  and  say,  "Me,  too,  but 
I  can  do  it  better." 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  other  issues  in 
this  campaign — big  issues.  All  those  issues 
cannot  be  hidden  or  brushed  away  by  pre- 
tending they  don't  exist. 

The  issue  in  this  election  is  not  unity. 
It  is  not  eflSciency. 

EflSciency  alone  is  not  enough  in  govern- 
ment. Maybe  the  Wall  Street  Republicans 
are  efficient.  We  remember  that  there 
never  was  such  a  gang  of  efficiency  engineers 
in  Washington,  as  there  was  under  Herbert 
Hoover.  We  remember  Mr.  Hoover  him- 
self was  a  great  efficiency  expert. 
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We  remember  how  he  selected  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  America  to  be  his  Secretary 
o£  the  Treasury.  But  efficiency  wasn't 
enough  20  years  ago,  and  efficiency  isn't 
enough  today. 

There  must  be  life  and  hope  in  govern- 
ment. We  must  achieve  and  pioneer  in  the 
great  frontier  of  human  rights  and  social 
justice. 

Hitler  learned  that  efficiency  without 
justice  is  a  vain  thing. 

Democracy  does  not  work  that  way. 
Democracy  is  a  matter  of  faith — a  faith  in 
the  soul  of  man — a  faith  in  human  rights. 
That  is  the  kind  of  faith  that  moves  moun- 
tains— that's  the  kind  of  faith  that  hurled 
the  Iron  Range  at  the  Axis  and  shook  the 
world  at  Hiroshima. 

Faith  is  much  more  than  efficiency.  Faith 
gives  value  to  all  things.  Without  faith,  the 
people  perish. 

Today  the  forces  of  liberalism  face  a  crisis. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  must  make 
a  choice  between  two  ways  of  living — a  de- 
cision, which  will  affect  us  the  rest  of  our 
lives  and  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
after  us. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  Wall  Street 
way  of  life  and  politics.  Trust  the  leader! 
Let  big  business  take  care  of  prices  and 
profits!  Measure  all  things  by  money! 
That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  masters  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Well,  I  have  been  studying  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  over  12  years  at  close  hand  in 
the  Capital  of  the  United  States.  And  by 
this  time,  I  have  discovered  where  the  Re- 
publicans stand  on  most  of  the  major  issues. 

Since  they  won't  tell  you  themselves,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you. 

They  approve  of  the  American  farmer — 
but  they  are  willing  to  help  him  go  broke. 

They  stand  four-square  for  the  American 
home — but  not  for  housing. 


They  are  strong  for  labor — but  they  are 
stronger  for  restricting  labor's  rights. 

They  favor  a  minimum  wage — the  smaller 
the  minimum  the  better. 

They  indorse  educational  opportunity  for 
all — but  they  won't  spend  money  for  teachers 
or  for  schools. 

They  think  modern  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitals are  fine — for  people  who  can  aflord 
them. 

They  approve  of  social  security  benefits — 
so  much  so  that  they  took  them  away  from 
almost  a  million  people. 

They  believe  in  international  trade — so 
much  so  that  they  crippled  our  reciprocal 
trade  program,  and  killed  our  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

They  favor  the  admission  of  displaced 
persons — but  only  within  shameful  racial 
and  religious  limitations. 

They  consider  electric  power  a  great  bless- 
ing— but  only  when  the  private  power  com- 
panies get  their  rakeofl. 

They  say  TVA  is  wonderful — but  we 
ought  never  to  try  it  again. 

They  condemn  "cruelly  high  prices" — but 
fight  to  the  death  every  eflort  to  bring  them 
down. 

They  think  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  a  fine  thing — so  long  as  it  doesn't 
spread  to  all  the  people. 

And  they  admire  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  so  much  that  they  would  like 
to  buy  it. 

Now,  my  friends,  that  is  the  Wall  Street 
Republican  way  of  life.  But  there  is  an- 
other way — there  is  another  way — the  Demo- 
cratic way,  the  way  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Of  course,  the  Democratic  Party  is  not 
perfect.  Nobody  ever  said  it  was.  But  the 
Democratic  Party  believes  in  the  people.  It 
believes  in  freedom  and  progress,  and  it  is 
fighting  for  its  beliefs  right  now. 

In  the  Democratic  Party,  you  won't  find 
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the  kind  of  unity  where  everybody  thinks 
what  the  boss  tells  him  to  think,  and  nothing 
else. 

But  you  will  find  an  overriding  purpose  to 
work  for  the  good  of  mankind.  And  you 
will  find  a  program — a  concrete,  realistic, 
and  practical  program  that  is  worth  believing 
in  and  fighting  for. 

Now,  I  call  on  all  liberals  and  progressives 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  democracy  in 
this  great  batde.  I  call  on  the  old  Farmer- 
Labor  Party,  the  old  Wisconsin  Progressives, 
the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers,  and  the  New 
Dealers  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  this 
fight. 

This  is  one  fight  you  must  get  in,  and  get 
in  with  every  ounce  of  strength  you  have. 
After  November  2d,  it  will  be  too  late.  It 
will  do  no  good  to  change  your  mind  on 
November  3d.  The  decision  is  right  here 
and  now. 

Against  us  we  have  the  best  propaganda 
campaign  that  money  can  buy. 

But  we  are  bound  to  win — and  we  are 
going  to  vidn,  because  we  are  right!  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  that  in  this  fight,  the  people 
are  with  us. 

With  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  you  will  have  the  right  kind 
of  unity  in  this  country. 

We  will  be  unified  once  more  on  the  great 
program  of  social  advance,  which  the  Demo- 


cratic Party  pioneered  in  1933. 

We  will  be  unified  in  support  of  farm  co- 
operatives, rural  electrification,  and  soil 
conservation. 

We  will  be  unified  behind  a  housing 
program. 

We  will  be  unified  on  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  labor  and  collective  bargaining. 

We  will  be  unified  for  the  expansion  of 
social  security,  the  improvement  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  the  expansion  of  medi- 
cal aid. 

Moreover,  we  will  be  unified  in  our  efforts 
to  preserve  our  prosperity  and  to  spread  its 
benefits  equally  to  all  groups  in  the  Nation. 

Now,  my  friends,  with  such  unity  as  this, 
we  can  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

With  such  unity  as  this,  we  can  fulfill  our 
God-given  responsibility  in  leading  the 
world  to  a  lasting  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:33  p.m.  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  in  St.  Paul.  His  opening 
words  "Mr.  Mayor"  referred  to  Edward  K.  Delaney, 
Mayor  of  St.  Paul.  Later  he  referred  to  Mayor 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minneapolis,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Senator,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  Charles  L.  Halsted,  Senator  Joseph  H. 
Ball,  and  former  Governor  Floyd  B.  Olson,  all  of 
Minnesota;  former  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette  of 
Wisconsin;  and  former  Senator  George  W.  Norris 
of  Nebraska. 

The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 
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[i.]     Mankato,  Minnesota  (8:08  a.m.) 

Good  morning!  I  can't  tell  you  how  very 
much  I  appreciate  this  wonderful  reception 
this  early  in  the  morning.  It  shows  very 
conclusively  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Republic  of  ours  or  you 
wouldn't  come  out  to  hear  the  facts.    It 


proves  to  me  that  you  people  here  in  south- 
ern Minnesota  are  just  as  much  concerned 
about  the  problems  that  the  country  has  to 
face  today  as  are  the  people  everywhere  else 
I  visited. 

You  know,  I  warned  the  people  of  this 
country  not  to  risk  entrusting  their  destiny 
to  recent  converts  to  the  principles  of  our 
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foreign  policy — I  did  diat  last  night  in  St. 
Paul — converts  who  would  seek  to  curry 
favor  by  putting  on  the  mande  of  such 
principles  in  order  to  further  their  own 
political  ambitions.  You  want  to  watch  that 
closely.  They  are  coming  across  now  with 
a  "me  too,"  because  I  smoked  them  out.  I 
am  telling  the  facts  and  the  facts  are  things 
they  can't  stand.  They  don't  want  you  to 
know  the  facts. 

Mankato  is  a  good  example  of  the  close 
dependence  of  farms  on  cities  and  cities  on 
farms  in  this  country.  Farm  prosperity 
makes  for  more  business  in  the  cities,  just 
like  that  great  city  here,  and  more  jobs  in 
the  great  factories  in  your  town.  By  the 
same  token,  when  production  and  employ- 
ment are  high  and  workers  are  receiving 
good  pay,  the  farmer  is  able  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  products.  Whatever  helps 
the  worker  naturally  helps  the  farmer,  and 
whatever  helps  the  farmer,  in  reverse,  helps 
the  worker. 

Look  at  the  farm  prosperity  here  in  Minne- 
sota today.  I  am  going  to  give  you  some 
figures  that  will  startle  you.  Back  in  the  last 
Republican  depression  year  of  1932,  the  farm- 
ers' income  in  the  whole  State  of  Minnesota 
was  less  than  $250  million.  Last  year  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota  made  $iJ4  billion,  six 
times  what  they  made  in  1932.  Now,  that 
was  not  by  accident.  The  prosperity  didn't 
just  happen.  It  was  carefully  planned  and 
carefully  administered  by  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations of  the  last  16  years.  And  this 
Republican  8oth  Congress  tried  its  best  to 
tear  up  that  program. 

Study  the  situation — ^the  Democratic  plan 
which  helped  to  develop  the  cooperatives 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  We 
made  loans  to  farmers  cooperatives  to  bring 
electric  power  to  the  farms.  Back  in  the 
Republican  days  only  i  Minnesota  farm  in 
14  had  electricity.   Now,  thanks  to  REA  and 


the  great  work  done  by  the  farmers  coopera- 
tives since  then,  6  out  of  every  10  Minnesota 
farms  has  electricity — and  we're  going  to  get 
those  other  4  before  we  get  through. 

But  in  order  to  do  that  you've  got  to  vote 
for  yourselves.  You've  got  to  put  somebody 
in  the  White  House  and  somebody  in  the 
Congress  that  will  look  after  your  interests. 
You  have  got  a  good  man  running  for  Con- 
gress, running  here  in  this  district,  and  I 
hope  you'll  send  Mr.  Manwell  back  to  the 
Congress  to  help  to  do  these  things  I  am 
talking  about;  and  you  must,  by  all  means, 
send  the  man  from  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, to  the  Senate  in  place  of  that  liberal 
Mr.  Ball  who  has  been  converted  to  reaction- 
aryism  since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate — and 
I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  that. 

No  one  here  doubts  that  cooperatives  are 
a  good  thing.  They  have  been  a  tremendous 
boon  to  the  farmer.  They  have  improved 
the  farmer's  bargaining  position  in  dealing 
with  the  huge  corporations  that  farmers 
must  sell  to  and  buy  from.  Despite  the 
immense  benefits  cooperatives  have  brought 
to  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  Mid- 
western States,  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  every  time  they  have  had 
a  chance,  has  fought  them  bitterly.  For 
example,  9  out  of  every  10  Republicans  voted 
against  rural  electrification  last  year.  Three 
out  of  four  Republicans  in  Congress  voted 
against  REA  this  year.  Not  quite  so  many 
of  them  voted  against  it  this  year  because 
they  had  to  go  out  and  ask  you  for  votes. 
The  reason  for  Republican  opposition  is 
plain.  Big  business  is  opposed  to  coopera- 
tives, and  the  big  power  companies  are  par- 
ticularly opposed  to  rural  electrification. 
You  see,  they  don't  get  the  rakeofi  when  the 
farmers  cooperatives  run  the  electric  power 
for  the  farmers,  and  that's  true  of  all  munici- 
pal plants. 

You  will  find  the  big  electric  trusts,  elec- 
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trie  power  trusts,  fighting  every  municipal 
plant  in  the  country.  They  try  to  surround 
them  and  choke  them  off. 

Of  course,  the  Democrats  supported  REA. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  always  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  just  as  you'll  find  the  Republi- 
can Party  always  on  the  side  of  special  inter- 
ests. That  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the 
Republican  Party  got  power  in  Washington. 
The  Republican  Party  will  not  admit  in  an 
election  year  that  it  is  opposed  to  coopera- 
tives. They  put  a  weasel-word  into  the  co- 
operatives plank  of  their  platform  when  they 
said  they  would  support — now  listen;  this 
is  a  direct  quote  from  the  Republican  plat- 
form— "The  principle  of  bona  fide  farmer- 
owned,  farmer-operated  cooperatives." 

Now,  the  Democratic  Party  indulges  in 
no  such  doubletalk.  We  say  flatly  that  we 
will  encourage  farm  cooperatives,  period. 

Yet,  only  a  third  of  the  registered  voters 
turned  out  to  vote  in  1946.  The  Republicans 
took  over  Congress  as  a  result.  The  Re- 
publicans began  their  attack  on  cooperatives. 
They  started  an  investigation  of  cooperatives 
in  an  effort  to  smear  them.  I  know  some- 
thing about  congressional  investigations.  I 
was  chairman  of  that  special  committee  that 
was  formed  to  investigate  the  national  de- 
fense program  during  the  war,  and  I  think 
I  carried  on  more  investigations  than  any 
other  Senator  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
over  that  3-year  period.  And  we  didn't  carry 
on  smear  investigations.  We  carried  on 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
legislation  to  cure  ills  of  the  country.  You 
won't  find  that  the  case  with  these  present- 
day  investigating  committees.  They  are 
trying  to  investigate  us  out  of  office.  They 
are  after  Democrats — ^they  are  not  after  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Do  you  know  how  you  can  stop  this  attack 
on  cooperatives?  It's  very  easy.  There's 
only  one  way.  That  is  to  come  out  and  vote 
on  November  the  2d,  and  get  your  friends 


to  come  out  and  vote;  and  as  I  said  all  over 
the  country,  vote  in  your  own  interests,  vote 
for  yourselves.  When  you  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  you  are  not  only  voting  for  me 
and  this  good  man  who  is  running  for  the 
Senate  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Congress- 
man— ^you  are  voting  for  yourselves  and  your 
own  interests. 

You,  the  people,  are  the  Government;  and 
when  you  exercise  your  right  to  vote,  you 
run  the  Government,  and  when  you  don't 
exercise  your  vote — as  you  didn't  exercise  it 
in  1946 — you  get  such  things  as  that  8oth 
Congress,  and  you  get  just  what  you  de- 
serve when  you  do  that  because  you  shirked 
your  duty. 

Now,  get  up  early  on  election  day,  go 
down  to  the  polls,  and  vote  for  yourselves. 
And  when  you  do  that,  you'll  vote  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket  and  you'll  have  the  coun- 
try in  safe  hands  for  another  4  years,  and 
the  President  won't  be  obliged  to  be  troubled 
by  the  housing  problem — I  can  stay  in  the 
White  House  another  4  years. 

[2.]     Waseca,  Minnesota  (9:06  a.m.) 

Good  morning!  It  certainly  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  so  many  of  you  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  shows  that  you  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  or  you 
wouldn't  turn  out  to  see  the  President  and 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

I  have  been  on  a  crusade  up  and  down 
this  country,  telling  the  people  just  exacdy 
what  the  issues  in  the  campaign  are.  You 
know,  the  Republicans  won't  discuss  the 
issues.  They  can't  afford  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues because  they  have  been  wrong  on  all  of 
them.  Therefore,  I  am  going  up  and  down 
the  country  and  explaining  to  the  people  just 
exactly  what  the  issues  in  this  campaign  are. 

I  spent  some  time  in  St.  Paul  last  night 
explaining  what  the  Republican  Congress 
had  done  to  the  people  and  what  they  have 
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not  done  for  the  people.  They  don't  like  to 
hear  that  because  they  have  no  comeback. 
They  can't  defend  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can Congress,  which  is  a  pattern  of  what 
we're  going  to  get  unless  people  take  an 
interest  in  their  own  affairs  and  get  out  and 
vote  for  their  own  interests.  Now,  if  you 
vote  for  your  own  interests  here  in  this  dis- 
trict you'll  send  Karl  Rolvaag  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  you'll  send  Hubert  Humphrey  to 
the  Senate,  and  then  there  will  be  people  in 
the  Congress  with  whom  your  President  can 
work  in  the  public  interest,  for  your  interest. 

This  80th  Congress  had  no  interest  except 
special  privilege.  They  had  more  lobbies  in 
Washington  around  this  Congress  than  it 
has  ever  had  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  they  spent  more  money  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  shameful  sessions  that  this 
country  has  ever  had.  I  name  it  the  second 
worst  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  they  don't  like  that.  And 
that  means  not  that  all  the  men  in  that  Con- 
gress were  not  the  right  sort  of  people.  It 
means  that  the  leadership,  the  Republicans 
who  controlled  that  Congress,  are  the  ones 
who  stand  for  that  Congress.  There  were 
a  number  of  able  men  in  that  Congress  who 
fought  tooth-and-nail  to  prevent  it  from 
acting  as  the  worst  Congress  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  those  men  are  going  to 
be  reelected  on  their  record.  But  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  not  send  any  of  that 
leadership  back  there,  because  if  we  have  an 
8 1  St  Congress  as  bad  as  the  8oth  the  country 
will  be  in  an  awful  fix. 

The  best  way  to  remedy  that  situation  is  to 
get  out  early  on  election  day  and  exercise 
your  privilege  in  this  country  to  run  the 
Government.  You  are  the  Government 
when  you  exercise  that  privilege,  and  you 
run  it  by  voting. 

I  am  very  happy  and  very  glad  to  see  so 
many  young  people  out  here   because  it 


shows  that  they  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  You  know,  the  country  is 
going  to  be  in  the  hands  of  these  young 
people  in  the  next  generation,  and  if  they 
understand  just  exactly  what  our  Govern- 
ment stands  for  it  will  be  safe  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  and  that's  what  I  am  working 
for. 

I  appreciate  highly  your  coming  out  here, 
and  I  want  you  all  on  election  day  to  get  up 
early  and  go  to  the  polls — and  so  as  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  so  as  to  vote  in  your  own 
interest,  just  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight;  and  then  the  President  won't  have 
any  housing  problem — he'll  still  be  in  the 
White  House  another  4  years. 

[3.]     Rochester,  Minnesota  (10:25  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the 
warm  welcome  which  the  Mayor  of  this 
great  city  has  extended  to  the  Presidential 
party,  and  I  appreciate  the  introduction  of 
your  candidate  for  Congress  who  I  know 
will  be  the  next  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict. You  are  going  to  elect  Karl  F.  Rol- 
vaag. He  told  me  that  I  was  going  to  get  a 
good  reception  here,  and  he  didn't  mean  it 
half  as  strong  as  it  is.  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  It  means  that  Karl 
Rolvaag  is  going  to  be  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  next  Congress,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  send  Hubert  Humphrey 
to  the  Senate.  If  you  send  men  like  that  to 
the  Senate  and  House,  there  won't  be  any 
trouble  getting  along  with  the  President  be- 
cause they  believe  in  the  same  things  I  do. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans, 
distinguished  Americans  and  plain  citizens^ 
have  come  to  this  great  city  to  recover  their 
health.  I  am  on  a  crusade  across  the  coun- 
try, to  see  that  we  don't  have  to  send  the 
Federal  Government  itself  to  Rochester  to 
get  it  put  back  together  after  4  years  of  Re- 
publican rule  in  Washington.    I  am  here  to 
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tell  you  that  if  we  have  4  more  years  like 
that,  it  will  take  all  the  clinics  in  the  country 
to  put  it  back  together  again. 

I  wish  the  whole  Nation  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  medical 
care  that  is  available  here  in  Rochester,  Minn. 
Unfortunately,  we  haven't  reached  that  point 
yet,  but  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  I  be- 
came President  to  use  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  In  fact,  I  started  on 
a  program  of  that  sort  while  I  was  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  been  working  on  it  ever 
since. 

Last  January,  I  asked  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing, 
who  is  the  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  present  level 
of  the  national  health.  I  also  asked  him  to 
report  to  me  on  what  we  might  hope  to  ac- 
complish in  the  next  10  years  for  the  health 
of  the  Nation.  Mr,  Ewing  has  just  finished 
his  study,  and  has  submitted  a  long  report 
entided  "The  Nation's  Health— A  Ten  Year 
Plan."  That  report — I  have  a  summary  of 
it  right  here — is  an  impressive  document. 
It  tells  about  the  progress  we  have  been  mak- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  some 
shocking  facts. 

Every  year — now  listen  to  this — every  year, 
more  than  325,000  Americans  die  who  could 
have  been  saved  if  they  had  had  the  right 
kind  of  medical  attention  and  care  that  we 
know  how  to  provide. 

Only  20  percent — one-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion— is  able  to  afford  the  medical  care  they 
need.  Now  that  means  that  there  are  no 
million  people  in  this  country  who  can't 
afford  proper  medical  attention.  That  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  loses  $27  billion  a  year 
in  national  wealth  through  sickness  and 
disability  alone. 

These  facts  should  make  every  one  of  us 
resolve  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  improve  our 
medical  facilities.    I  think  these  facts  point 


to  the  need  for  the  national  health  program 
that  I  have  been  urging  the  Congress  to 
adopt. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  main 
points  of  that  program.  I  want  you  to  listen 
carefully  to  this.  Every  one  of  you  is  in- 
terested in  some  way  or  other  in  this 
program. 

First,  we  ought  to  have  adequate  public 
health  services  including  an  expanded  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  program. 

Second,  we  need  more  medical  research 
and  more  medical  schools. 

Third,  we  need  more  hospitals  and  more 
doctors  in  nearly  every  area  in  the  country. 

Fourth,  we  should  have  a  system  of  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Fifth,  we  need  insurance  which  will  pro- 
tect workers  against  loss  of  earnings  during 
illness. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  Federal  laws  to 
help  the  five  objectives  are  not  enough. 
State  and  local  governments,  medical  schools 
and  hospitals,  doctors  and  civic  groups,  will 
all  have  to  work  together  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  I  have  in  mind. 

I  know  that  this  country  can  provide  bet- 
ter health  care  for  the  American  people.  I 
want  to  see  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  a  day  not  too  far  off  will  be  able  to 
get  the  kind  of  care  provided  here  in 
Rochester. 

The  people  who  can  afford  better  health 
will  make  greater  prosperity  and  a  strong 
Nation.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  lead  the 
world  to  a  lasting  peace.  We  need  all  our 
health  and  all  our  strength  to  reach  that  goal. 
And  I  want  you  to  help  me  reach  that  goal 
by  sending  the  men  to  Congress  who  believe 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
who  are  not  just  interested  in  some  special 
interest  program. 

This  8oth  Congress  is  a  shining  example 
of  how  the  Republicans  work.  That  Con- 
gress legislated  absolutely  for  the  special  in- 
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terests,  and  the  people,  well,  I  can't  say  the 
word  I  would  like  to  say  to  what  they  did 
to  the  people. 

Don't  do  that  again.  If  you  send  the  8oth 
Congress  back  with  that  same  old  gang  in 
control,  you  will  have  an  8ist  Congress  with 
exactly  the  same  program  that  the  80th  Con- 
gress had. 

Now,  do  your  duty  on  election  day.  Get 
out  and  show  your  interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment. You  are  the  Government  when  you 
exercise  the  right  to  vote. 

If  enough  of  you  vote,  I  am  just  as  certain 
as  I  stand  here  that  we  will  have  a  Demo- 
cratic President  in  the  White  House  and  we 
will  have  a  Democratic  Congress  in  the  8ist 
Congress. 

[4.]     Winona,  Minnesota  (11:45  ^'i^i') 

Thank  you — ^thank  you  very  much.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  cordial  welcome  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  citizens  of  Minnesota. 
It  is  evident  that  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  great 
Nation,  and  that  they  want  to  know  what 
the  issues  are  in  this  campaign.  And  believe 
me,  I  have  been  telling  them  what  the  issues 
are!  I  have  been  traveling  through  Minne- 
sota since  yesterday  at  noon,  when  I  crossed 
the  St.  Louis  River  and  arrived  in  Duluth. 
It  has  been  a  thrilling  experience.  It  has  not 
only  been  fine  to  see  your  rich  farmland,  and 
the  great  grain  elevators,  and  your  cities  en- 
joying greater  prosperity  than  ever  before 
in  history,  but  it  has  been  especially  reward- 
ing to  travel  through  Minnesota  and  meet 
your  fellow  Minnesotans,  and  your  great 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  Mayor  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  your  fine  candidates  for 
Congress,  and  Karl  Rolvaag,  whom  I  am 
sure  you  are  going  to  send  to  the  Congress. 
You  are  also  going  to  send  Mayor  Humphrey 
of  Minneapolis  to  the  Senate,  and  then  we 


will  have  people  in  the  8ist  Congress  with 
whom  the  President  can  work. 

The  crowds  that  have  come  down  to  the 
stations  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  you 
people  are  determined  to  elect  a  liberal, 
Democratic  President  and  a  liberal.  Demo- 
cratic congressional  delegation  when  you  go 
to  the  polls  on  November  2. 

You  know  that  this  prosperity  that  I  have 
seen  all  through  Minnesota  did  not  just  hap- 
pen. It  was  brought  about  by  16  years  of 
control  of  the  Government  by  Democratic 
administrations.  Back  in  the  Republican 
depression  year  of  1932,  Minnesota  farmers 
made  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
Last  year,  the  income  of  Minnesota's  farm- 
ers was  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  That  is 
the  difference  between  the  right  side  of  a 
proposition  so  that  everybody  gets  his  fair 
share  of  the  national  income,  and  that  ap- 
proach which  gives  only  the  special  privi- 
leged few  the  national  income. 

One  key  in  the  Democratic  prosperity 
program  was  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. One  job  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  to  increase  grain  storage 
facilities,  so  that  bumper  crops  could  be  mar- 
keted over  a  longer  period  of  time,  thus 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  farmer  to  sell 
all  his  wheat  or  his  corn  to  big  speculators, 
at  very  cheap  prices. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  did 
a  wonderful  job  for  years,  and  then  some- 
thing happened  to  it.  Two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home  from  the  polls  in  1946,  and 
the  Republicans  got  control  of  the  Congress. 
That  80th  "do-nothing"  Congress  came 
about  because  you  didn't  do  your  duty  as 
voters. 

The  farmers  are  just  now  beginning  to 
realize  what  that  means  to  them.  Big  busi- 
ness is  against  any  aid  to  the  farmers,  and 
the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  are  the 
errand  boys  of  big  business  and  special 
privilege. 
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That  is  why  the  Republican  80th  "do- 
nothing"  Congress — I  mean  do  nothing  for 
the  people,  they  did  something  for  the 
special  interests  all  right — that  is  why  that 
Congress  cut  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration grain  storage  program  down  to  almost 
nothing.  Now  there  is  a  bumper  crop,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  no 
longer  has  the  authority  to  provide  storage 
space,  and  the  farmers  are  being  forced  to 
sell  their  grain  to  speculators  way  below 
support  prices.  And  that  situation  will  get 
worse.  It  has  just  now  started.  Right  now, 
speculators  are  buying  corn  below  the  sup- 
port price.  That  is  just  plain  robbery  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  farmers  owe  that  to  the 
8oth  Congress.  Now,  if  you  send  an  Sist 
Congress  back  like  that  one,  you  will  get 
treated  worse  than  that. 

This  Republican  sabotage  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  not  only  hurt 
the  farmer.  It  has  also  hurt  every  industry 
and  every  business  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
because  as  you  all  know,  your  prosperity 
depends  upon  farm  prosperity. 

It  is  up  to  you  whether  or  not  this  Re- 
publican special  interest  domination  of  Con- 
gress is  going  to  continue.  If  you  don't  vote 
on  November  2d,  the  chances  are  that  the 
special  interests  will  proceed  to  control  the 
country  and  the  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  two-thirds  of  you  didn't  vote  in 
1946 — and  look  what  you  got!  Don't  do 
that  again.  Go  out  and  do  your  duty  on 
election  day.  This  election  will  decide  the 
future  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  farm  program.  It  will  decide 
much  more  than  that  for  the  whole  country. 
It  will  decide  whether  soil  conservation  and 
reforestation  go  forward  with  the  Democrats, 
or  go  backwards  with  the  Republicans.  It 
will  decide  whether  we  will  be  able  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living  with  the  Democrats, 


or  keep  on  with  skyrocketing  prices  under  a 
Republican  program. 

It  will  decide  whether  we  have  slum 
clearance,  and  low-rent  housing,  and  good 
rural  housing  with  the  Democrats,  or 
whether  we  shall  have  a  housing  shortage 
under  a  Republican  administration.  It  will 
decide  whether  we  will  have  full  develop- 
ment of  our  great  river  system,  so  that  cities 
like  Winona  can  develop  into  great  river 
ports,  or  whether  eastern  power  and  railroad 
lobbies  get  control  under  the  Republicans 
and  stop  the  development  of  our  great 
waterways. 

Every  one  of  these  issues  is  at  stake  in  this 
election.  When  you  realize  how  much  this 
election  means  to  you,  and  to  your  own 
prosperity,  I  am  confident  you  will  turn  out 
on  election  day  and  vote  for  your  own  in- 
terest. You  are  voting  for  yourselves. 
When  you  vote  for  yourselves,  you  will  vote 
for  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and  that 
is  you,  and  me,  and  everybody  else. 

When  you  do  that,  you  can't  help  but  send 
a  Democratic  Congress  back  to  Washing- 
ton, and  you  can't  help  but  have  a  Demo- 
cratic President  in  the  White  House;  and 
then  your  President  won't  be  troubled  with 
the  housing  shortage,  he  will  have  a  house 
to  live  in  for  the  next  4  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  elections 
this  country  has  faced  in  40  years,  and  it  will 
have  its  effects  for  generations  to  come.  So 
be  sure  and  do  your  duty  on  that  election 
day.  Go  out  and  vote,  and  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  that  if  everybody  in  this  country  ex- 
presses his  opinion  and  votes,  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  the  result. 

[5.]     Sparta,  Wisconsin  (1:03  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  do  ap- 
preciate this  reception.  You  know,  in  every 
State  people  have  turned  out  just  like  this 
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because  I  think  they  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  they  want  to  know 
what  the  President  looks  like,  and  what  he 
thinks.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  I  have 
been  very  frank  in  telling  them  just  what  I 
think — and  you'll  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  what  I  look  like. 

I  have  enjoyed  very  much  coming  through 
Wisconsin  this  morning  from  Winona, 
Minn.  We  have  come  through  some  most 
beautiful  country.  And  I  was  most  happy 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  your  candidate 
for  Governor,  Carl  Thompson,  and  your 
candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district,  Frank 
Antoine.  I  hope  you'll  elect  them  both,  and 
I  believe  you  will. 

All  your  farms  seem  to  be  prosperous  and 
from  the  crowd  here  today,  I'd  take  it  that 
this  town  is  doing  a  pretty  good  business,  too. 

You  know,  in  years  gone  by,  when  I  was  a 
kid — 21  or  22  years  old — the  National  Guard 
used  to  come  to  Sparta,  Wis.  I  belonged  to 
a  battery  over  in  Missouri.  We  used  to 
come  up  here  to  do  some  shooting  with  old 
3-inch  guns  that  the  artillery  was  then 
equipped  with;  and  I  had  many  a  good  time 
in  this  town  in  those  days. 

The  fact  is  that  after  16  years  of  Demo- 
cratic Government,  this  whole  country  is 
prosperous,  and  I  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 
We  can  keep  this  country  prosperous  if  we 
continue  and  extend  the  Democratic  pro- 
grams started  under  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

One  of  these  programs  that  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  know  a  great  deal  about  is  soil 
conservation.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Demo- 
cratic record  for  the  past  16  years  with  regard 
to  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

You  all  know  what  conservation  has 
meant  to  the  American  farmer.  By  1932, 
America  had  lost  one-third  of  her  rich  top- 
soil,  and  there  was  real  danger  that  our  farms 
would  lose  their  productivity.  You  know, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and 


Missouri  and  Illinois  were  letting  the  farms 
wash  away  and  were  making  counties  in 
Louisiana.  Well,  we  have  stopped  that. 
Now,  that  danger  is  nearly  passed.  The 
Democratic  soil  conservation  program  has 
been  extended  to  nearly  three  million  farms 
in  this  country.  But  we  ought  not  to  rest 
until  every  acre  in  the  country  is  properly 
managed  so  that  it  will  retain  its  fertility 
permanently. 

Now,  you  would  think  every  sensible 
person  would  favor  soil  conservation.  But, 
believe  it  or  not,  some  men  have  been  at- 
tacking this  work  for  years.  They  have 
been  the  Republican  politicians.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  in  Congress  op- 
posed the  original  Soil  Conservation  Act  of 
1936  and  did  not  want  to  see  it  passed.  I 
was  in  the  Senate  at  that  time  and  the 
Republicans  fought  that  bill  tooth-and-toe- 
nail.  The  Democratic  majorities  in  the 
House  and  Senate  voted  almost  solidly  for 
soil  conservation,  and  pushed  that  law 
through  the  Congress  at  that  time. 

But  in  the  Republican  8oth  Congress,  the 
soil  conservation  program  has  received  a 
serious  setback.  The  Republicans  cut  out 
the  funds  which  are  used  for  payments  to 
farmers  who  follow  sound  conservation 
policies.  The  Democrats  tried  to  restore 
those  funds,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
every  Democrat  in  the  House  and  every 
Democratic  Senator  voted  for  that  restora- 
tion. But,  9  out  of  10  Republicans  voted 
against  soil  conservation,  and  the  funds  were 
seriously  cut.  They  weren't  content  with  the 
cut.  The  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
wanted  to  abandon  the  present  system  of  soil 
conservation  payments;  and  I  am  proud 
again  that  every  Democrat  in  the  Senate 
voted  against  this  Republican  attack. 
Thirty-eight  of  the  Republicans  voted  to 
abandon  the  system,  but  three  Republicans 
came  over  to  the  Democratic  side  and  saved 
the  soil  conservation  program  from  destruc- 
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tion.  The  American  farmer  was  lucky  that 
the  Republicans  didn't  have  a  larger  majority 
in  the  80th  Congress  than  they  did.  The 
farmer  would  certainly  have  been  in  a  bad 
fix  if  that  had  been  the  case. 

But,  although  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
have  saved  the  program  by  their  solid  sup- 
port, the  Republicans  still  have  prevented 
the  program  from  being  carried  forward  by 
cutting  down  appropriations. 

I  understand  you  have  a  Republican  run- 
ning for  Governor  in  this  State  who  is  run- 
ning on  a  program  of  soil  conservation.  Can 
you  imagine  that!  And  yet,  they  tell  me  this 
man  doesn't  even  belong  to  the  group  of  soil 
conservation  farmers  in  his  own  district. 
Yet  he  is  running  on  a  conservation  program. 
You  better  elect  Thompson  and  save  your- 
selves. Don't  be  fooled  by  Republican 
promises.    Look  at  the  record. 

You  know,  the  Republicans  write  a  plat- 
form to  get  votes.  They  don't  write  a  plat- 
form to  be  carried  out  in  a  policy  after  the 
election  is  over.  That  is  the  sort  of  platform 
they  have  got  right  now — ^the  most  hypo- 
critical, deceitful  document  that  •  has  ever 
been  written,  and  trying  to  be  foisted  ofiF  on 
the  American  public  by  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President.  Remember  1932 
and  what  the  Democratic  program  has  meant 
to  the  United  States  since  that  time.  Think, 
for  example,  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  doing  this  year  to  help  some  of  your 
local  people  here,  north  of  Sparta,  your  cran- 
berry growers.  There  is  a  great  surplus,  and 
the  Department  is  doing  a  terrific  job  of 
promotion  to  help  sell  that  surplus.  Cran- 
berry growers  never  received  that  kind  of 
help  from  a  single  Republican  administration 
that  I  know  of. 

The  story  I  have  told  you  about  soil  con- 
servation is  just  one  of  many  stories  like  it. 
Take  rural  electrification.  They  have  tried 
their  best  to  strangle  rural  electrification; 
and  I  am  told  by  the  head  of  your  rural 
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electrification  setup  here  in  Wisconsin  that 
if  it  were  not  for  rural  electrification,  some 
of  your  private  power  companies  would  be 
on  a  brownout  right  now — ^and  yet,  they 
would  like  to  strangle  it  to  death. 

They  have  tried  also  to  choke  farm  hous- 
ing, rural  education,  farm-to-market  roads, 
and  cooperatives.  On  all  those  issues  the 
story  is  just  the  same,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  have  to  go  around  over  the  country  and 
tell  you  about  it.  They  are  not  going  to  tell 
you  about  it  because  they  couldn't  get  a 
single  vote  if  they  did  tell  the  truth  about 
how  they  stand  on  these  issues. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  been  fighting  to 
carry  these  measures  forward,  but  Republi- 
can leaders  have  done  their  best  to  slow 
down  or  stop  completely  the  progress  we 
have  been  making.  That  8oth  Congress — 
oh,  that  awful  80th  Congress — ^proved  that. 
That  Congress  shows  what  Republican 
policy  will  be  under  a  Republican, adminis- 
tration. And  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  says  he's  proud  of  the  8oth  Con- 
gress.   Can  you  imagine  that! 

Now,  the  best  way  for  you  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  is  to  vote  in  your  own  interests. 
Vote  for  yourselves,  and  when  you  vote  for 
yourselves,  you  can't  help  but  go  to  the  polls 
on  the  second  of  November,  and  vote  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket.  You  will  be 
voting  in  your  own  interests,  and  you'll  have 
a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic 
President  that  will  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  special  interests. 
That's  the  issue  in  this  campaign. 

Remember  that  and  study  it  because  it 
means  everything  in  the  world  to  the  people 
who  live  in  this  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[6.]     Elroy,  Wisconsin  (1:55  p.m.) 

I  certainly  do  appreciate  your  coming  out 
here.    This  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
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water  stop.  I  didn't  think  that  we  would  be 
here  long  enough  for  me  to  speak  to  you,  but 
I  am  happy  that  we  did  stop  long  enough, 
and  I  appreciate  your  interest  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  coming  out  here  to  see  the 
President. 

I  wish  I  had  the  chance  to  discuss  with  you 
all  the  issues  in  this  campaign,  but  I  haven't 
the  time  now. 

I  hope  you've  been  reading  the  speeches 
and  statements  I  have  been  making  over  the 
country.  They  are  in  your  interest,  and  if 
you  vote  for  your  own  interests  on  the  2d  of 
November  you'll  elect  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor and  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
your  district — and  you'll  elect  a  Democratic 
administration  in  the  whole  United  States 
Government.  And  then  things  will  be  safe 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

[7.]  Madison,  Wisconsin  (Address  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  4:25  p.m.,  see  Item 

238) 

[8.]    Waukesha,  Wisconsin  (6:46  p.m.) 

Mr.  Chairman: 

This  certainly  is  a  wonderful  reception 
here  in  Waukesha.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very 
much  I  appreciate  it.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  you  are  interested. 

I  hope — I  sincerely  hope  that  all  you  young 
people  over  here  on  the  right  will  be  as  quiet 
as  possible  so  I  can  tell  the  people  what  I 
think,  because  when  the  train  goes  out,  I'll 
promise  to  stay  out  here  on  the  back  plat- 
form, and  every  one  of  you  will  get  a  chance 
to  look. 

This  great  city  is  the  center  of  a  fine  pro- 
gressive area,  and  it  pleases  me  very  highly 
to  get  this  kind  of  a  reception  from  you.  I 
am  glad,  too,  to  hear  that  you  are  lining  up 
solidly  behind  Horace  Wilkie  for  Congress, 
and  Carl  Thompson  for  Governor.  I  know 
Horace  Wilkie's  record.    He  is  an  outstand- 


ing liberal  and  a  leader  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
a  leader  of  the  old  Progressive  Party  of 
Wisconsin,  Carl  Thompson,  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor.  He  certainly 
will  be  elected.  I'm  just  as  sure  of  that  as  I 
stand  here. 

In  this  crusade  I'm  on  I  like  to  think  that 
the  Democrats  are  following  in  the  pattern 
of  the  vital  progressive  crusades  that  have 
come  out  of  Wisconsin  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  You  have  always  been  on 
the  side  of  the  people  and  not  on  the  side  of 
special  interests. 

Waukesha  is  an  industrial  city  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  rich  agricultural  area.  You  know 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  you're  for  the  peo- 
ple. Industry,  the  farm,  the  small  merchant, 
are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Their  interests  are 
all  with  the  Democratic  Party,  which  looks 
after  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
You  know  that  the  people  don't  want  any 
more  negative  legislation  like  the  Republican 
Congress  has  given  you.  You  want  progres- 
sive legislation  and  leadership,  leadership 
that's  exemplified  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  often  refer  to  that  8oth  Congress  as  the 
"do-nothing"  Congress.  When  I  say  "do- 
nothing"  I  mean  they  have  done  nothing  for 
the  people.  They've  not  listened  to  the 
people's  demands  for  decent,  low-cost  hous- 
ing. They  haven't  listened  to  the  people's 
demands  for  bringing  down  the  high  cost  of 
living.  They  have  not  listened  to  the 
people's  demands  for  continuing  the  fair  and 
equitable  farm  price  support  program. 
They  have  not  listened  to  the  people's  de- 
mands for  a  fair  break  for  labor.  That's 
what  I  mean  by  "do  nothing." 

On  the  other  side,  that  Congress  did 
plenty.  They've  started  a  move  to  set  labor 
back  to  the  pre-Wagner  Act  days.  They 
want  to  turn  the  clock  back.  They  have 
worked  all  the  time,  this  Both  Congress  has, 
for  2  years,  to  turn  the  clock  back,  and  the 
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clock  won't  run  backwards.  You  know  that. 
They  put  our  farmers  behind  the  8-ball  again 
by  making  it  impossible  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  get  the  storage  facili- 
ties necessary  to  handle  this  year's  bumper 
crops,  and  they  did  that  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  they  did  it  for  the  speculator's 
lobby. 

The  real  progressive  movement  in  the 
Nation  today  is  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
Horace  Wilkie,  Carl  Thompson,  Andy 
Biemiller,  and  all  the  rest — these  are  the 
progressive  Americans  of  today.  We  stand 
for  laws  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living, 
laws  to  insure  that  the  farmer  receives  a 
parity  income,  comprehensive  housing  laws 
to  clear  away  slums  and  provide  decent  low- 
rental  housing,  and  better  rural  housing,  a 
genuine  national  health  program,  better 
schools  in  both  cities  and  rural  areas,  and  a 
fair  labor-management  law  to  replace  that 
shameful  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Now,  in  1946,  two-thirds  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  United  States  stayed  at  home, 
and  one-third  of  the  voters  gave  us  that 
terrible  8oth  Congress.  Now,  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  two-thirds  of  you  won't  stay  at 
home  this  time.  I  want  100  percent  of  the 
voters  in  this  county  to  go  out  and  express 
their  opinions  at  the  polls.    And  if  you  do 


that,  the  country  will  be  in  safe  hands  be- 
cause when  the  people  express  their  opinions 
and  their  will  at  the  ballot  box,  you'll  get  the 
right  sort  of  results.  It's  when  you  do  not 
exercise  your  privileges  that  things  such  as 
the  8oth  Congress  come  along.  Let's  have 
everyone  get  out  to  the  polls  on  election  day. 
If  we  are  going  to  elect  Democratic  candi- 
dates who  will  work  for  the  people  and  for 
prosperity,  every  one  of  you  must  go  to  the 
polls. 

All  I  ask  is  that  you  look  at  the  record. 
And  then  get  your  friends  and  your  neigh- 
bors and  be  sure  that  everybody  votes  on  the 
2d  of  November  and  if  you  do  that,  your 
President  won't  be  troubled  with  the  hous- 
ing shortage — I'll  be  in  the  White  House  for 
another  4  years.  And  you'll  have  a  Congress 
who  will  work  in  your  interest  and  not  for 
special  privilege. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  14 
the  President  referred  to  Democratic  candidate  for 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  Representative  Milton  Manwell  and  Karl 
F.  Rolvaag,  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball,  and  Mayor 
Claude  McQuillan  of  Rochester,  all  of  Minnesota; 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  Carl  Thompson 
and  Democratic  candidates  for  Representative  Frank 
Antoine,  Horace  Wilkie,  and  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
all  of  Wisconsin;  and  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Oscar  R.  Ewing. 


238    Address  in  Madison  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
October  14,  1948 


Mr,  Chairman  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Wisconsin: 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 
My  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Julius  Krug, 
is  a  native  of  this  great  city,  and  he  is  a 
magnificent  public  official. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  be  in  Madison 
v^hich  I  remember  W2i$  named  by  a  national 
magazine  as  the  perfect  city  to  live  in.    Wis- 


consin is  a  State  which  gave  us  fighting  Bob 
LaFollette;  a  State  w^hich  has  led  all  others 
in  sound,  progressive  legislation;  a  State 
w^hich  has  served  as  the  model  and  the  in- 
spiration for  all  the  other  States  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  way  in  which  its  university  has 
worked  with  the  leaders  of  the  State  in 
pioneering  a  better  way  of  life  for  all  the 
people. 
Wisconsin  needs  to  regain  her  position  in 
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leadership  in  the  cause  of  liberalism  in  the 
United  States.  Wisconsin  about-faced  a 
short  time  ago,  and  they  ought  to  come  back 
and  get  in  step  with  the  people  that  are 
going  forward.  You  can  do  that  by  rallying 
all  your  liberal  forces  behind  the  common 
banner — ^the  banner  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  followers  of  old 
Fighting  Bob  have  recognized  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  party  which  has 
their  interests  at  heart.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  a  leader  of  the  old  Progressive  Party  of 
Wisconsin,  Carl  Thompson,  is  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  in  this  election. 
And  I  think  you  will  do  yourselves  a  favor, 
in  this  congressional  district,  if  you  send 
Horace  Wilkie  to  the  Congress.  These  men 
have  joined  the  Democratic  ranks  because 
they  know  it  is  the  only  truly  liberal  party 
today. 

What  happened  to  the  Republican  Party 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  repeated  on  a  na- 
tional level.  The  8oth  Congress  was  the 
tragic  answer  to  all  those  who  hoped  that 
the  elephant  had  acquired  a  "new  look." 
That  80th  Congress  was  controlled — a  con- 
trolled Congress,  where  lobbyists  pulled  the 
strings  and  the  people  got  stung. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  we  got  legis- 
lation by  lobby,  instead  of  laws  to  meet  our 
needs  is  found  in  the  story  of  the  Taft- 
Ellender- Wagner  housing  bill.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  that  bill. 

It  was  sponsored  by  two  Democrats  and 
one  Republican.  It  has  been  developed 
through  3  years  of  study.  During  this  time, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  of  testimony 
from  every  corner  of  the  United  States  was 
collected.  This  study  showed  that  the 
United  States,  the  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth,  had  failed  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  its  citizens.  Three  million  American 
families  are  living  doubled  up  with  other 
families.    Five  million  families  are  living  in 


housing  that  isn't  fit  for  an  American  citizen 
to  live  in.  Five  million  are  living  in  slums 
that  are  rotting  out  the  cores  of  our  great 
cities.  We  are  falling  further  behind  every 
year  as  construction  fails  to  keep  up  with  our 
needs. 

There  is  nothing  more  un-American  than 
a  city  slum.  Slums  are  the  breeding  spots 
of  crime,  sickness,  and  chaos  in  every  large 
city  in  America. 

Our  farm  housing  is  something  that 
Americans  don't  like  to  talk  about,  either. 
More  than  half  our  farm  homes  do  not  meet 
modern  American  standards. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  placed  at  the 
top  of  its  program  an  answer  to  the  housing 
problem.  But  what  do  the  Republicans  say  ? 
They  say  that  private  builders  can  do  the 
job.  They  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
private  builders  are  not  doing  the  job. 

This  year  the  real  estate  is  crowing  that 
more  homes  are  being  built  than  were  built 
in  the  former  peak  year  of  1926. 

I  ask  you,  what  kind  of  hope  is  there  when 
we  brag  about  passing  a  mark  set  22  years 
ago,  when  the  needs,  the  job,  and  the  prob- 
lems were  very  much  smaller? 

But,  the  real  estate  lobby  killed  the  Ameri- 
cans' hopes  for  a  Federal  housing  law  to  help 
meet  our  needs.  Its  instrument  was  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party.  When 
the  lobby-controlled  Republican  Chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
stated  at  the  end  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Both  Congress  that  he  would  not  even  allow 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  on  the 
bill,  every  single  Democratic  member  of  that 
committee  turned  against  him  and  voted  for 
the  bill. 

There  is  a  powerful  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  called  the  Rules 
Committee.  That  committee  decides  what 
bills  the  House  may  be  allowed  to  consider. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  Both  Congress, 
every  Democrat  in  the  Rules  Committee 
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voted  to  let  the  House  of  Representatives  act 
on  the  housing  bill.  Every  Republican  on 
the  Rules  Committee  voted  against  allov/- 
ing  the  House  to  consider  it.  That  is  typical 
of  the  difference  between  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  attitudes  towards  the 
housing  bill  that  we  so  badly  need. 

In  the  Senate,  70  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  for  that  housing  bill;  70  percent  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  against 
the  bill,  and  for  a  substitute  phony  housing 
bill  sponsored  by  this  same  real  estate  lobby. 
They  kept  the  housing  bill  from  passing. 

That  is  what  happened  to  housing  legisla- 
tion in  the  8oth  Congress.  That  is  why  we 
do  not  now  have  a  Federal  program  for  slum 
clearance,  low-rent  public  housing,  and  for 
low-rent  rural  housing.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  real  estate  lobby  is  bragging  that 
they  licked  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  something — 
I'm  not  licked  yet  by  any  means. 

I  think  I  know  what  the  American  people 
want,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  am  trying  to 
see  that  they  get  it. 

I  know  that  every  veterans  organization, 
the  American  Conference  of  Mayors,  farm 
groups,  women's  groups,  church  groups,  and 
most  of  the  American  citizens  endorse  that 
housing  bill  that  I  tried  to  put  through  last 
session,  and  I  am  going  to  carry  this  message 
to  every  town  and  village  in  America. 

If  you  want  housing,  you  had  better  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

I  remember  about  20  years  ago  that  a 
popular  Republican  slogan  was,  "Two  cars 
in  every  garage."  This  year  their  slogan  is, 
"Two  families  in  every  garage." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
other  ways  that  8oth  Congress  failed  the 
American  people,  how  they  failed  to  enact  a 
health  bill,  or  provide  Federal  aid  for  States 
to  meet  their  acute  problems  in  education, 
how  they  knocked  the  props  out  from  under 
farm  prosperity,  and  how  they  so  greatly 


weakened  the  strength  of  organized  labor. 

When  you  learn  the  truth  about  all  those 
issues,  you  will  be  as  amazed  as  I  was  when 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  said 
that  he  was  proud  of  the  record  of  that  8oth 
Congress.  I  just  don't  know  what  he  is 
proud  of. 

You  people  in  Wisconsin  are  fortunate  in 
having  real  progressives  running  for  office 
this  year  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  You 
have  men  like  Horace  Wilkie,  a  World  War 
II  veteran,  who  has  studied  the  housing  prob- 
lem carefully  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Veterans  Conference.  Horace 
Wilkie  can  truly  represent  the  liberals  of 
Madison,  and  of  course,  you  have  men  like 
Carl  Thompson  who  will  make  one  of  the 
best  Governors  Wisconsin  ever  had. 

These  men  believe,  as  I  do,  and  as  the 
whole  Democratic  Party  does,  that  we  must 
have  firm  and  fair  laws  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  living,  that  we  must  have  a  housing 
bill,  and  a  national  health  program,  that  we 
must  insure  a  fair  deal  to  farmers,  to  labor, 
to  the  small  businessman,  and  to  the  white- 
collar  worker. 

They  believe,  as  I  believe,  in  government 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  not  in  gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  special  privilege. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  a  real  problem — 
your  problem.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
you  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  decide 
whether  you  want  a  government  run  by  the 
people  or  whether  you  want  a  government 
run  by  special  interest.  This  country,  in 
1947,  ^^^  ^^^  greatest  national  income  in 
the  history  of  the  world — $2 1 7  billion.  That 
income  was  reasonably  fairly  distributed,  be- 
tween the  farmer,  the  laboringman,  and  the 
businessman — ^particularly  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Now,  the  acts,  and  the  effects  of  the  acts 
of  this  Both  Congress  are  trying  to  upset  that 
balanced  program.  They  want  special 
privilege,  because  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
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to  pass  the  rich  man's  tax  bill,  and  now  they 
are  soliciting  all  those  rich  men  for  campaign 
funds  to  put  out  a  propaganda  campaign 
against  me  and  my  administration. 

That  income  tax  bill  would  let  a  fellow 
who  made  $60  a  week  save  about  $1.50  a 
week — or  $1.60  maybe — but  a  fellow  who 
got  $100,000  a  year  saves  $16,000,  and  they 
are  inviting  him  to  turn  half  of  that  over 
to  the  Republican  campaign  committee.  A 
lot  of  them  will  do  it,  too. 

Now  you  people  can  vote  for  your  own 
best  interests  by  voting  for  yourselves  on 


election  day,  or  you  can  vote  for  this  crowd 
that  has  made  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  8oth  Congress.  I  don't  believe 
you  are  going  to  do  that.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  the 
American  way  of  life. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:25  p.m.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  His  opening  words  "Mr. 
Chairman'*  referred  to  Carl  Thompson,  Demoaatic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  He  later 
referred  to  Julius  A.  Knig,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  former  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Horace  W.  Wilkie,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Representative  from  Wisconsin's  Second  District. 


239    Address  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Governor  Thompson,  and  fellow  Democrats 
of  Wisconsin: 

I  am  certainly  most  happy  to  be  with  you 
tonight.  I  have  been  all  day — all  afternoon 
coming  across  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  met 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  progressive  people 
in  the  world.  I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here  that  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  are 
going  to  give  overwhelming  majorities  to 
the  Democratic  ticket,  on  the  second  day  of 
November,  because  the  Democratic  ticket 
stands  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  You  are  going  to  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor and  the  whole  ticket  in  the  State,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  send  a  congressional 
delegation  to  Washington  that  I  can  work 
with  for  the  next  4  years. 

Now  I  am  going  to  discuss  with  you  to- 
night one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
with  which  this  country  is  faced.  It  is  one 
of  the  key  issues  in  this  campaign,  and  I 
want  you  to  be  carefully  interested  in  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  for  it  is  more  important. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
talking  to  people  all  over  the  country  about 
the  vital  issues  in  this  campaign.    I  hope  you 


folks  have  been  reading  what  I  have  been 
saying,  because — ^unlike  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President — I  have  been  saying 
exacdy  where  I  stand  on  vital  issues. 

I  believe  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  crusade  to 
determine  whether  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  or  for  the  benefit  of  just  a  privileged 
few. 

Tonight  I'm  going  to  talk  about  some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  be  in  politics  at  all, 
but  the  Republican  candidate  has  brought 
it  in,  and  I  have  to  tell  you  about  it. 

When  he  did  this,  he  displayed  a  danger- 
ous lack  of  understanding  of  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time,  he  clearly  implied  a  be- 
lief that  there  should  be  private  exploitation 
of  a  tremendous  asset  which  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

He  blundered  into  a  subject  which  is  of 
immediate  concern  to  every  person  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  whole  world. 

That  is  atomic  energy. 

This  is  a  force  which  holds  great  danger 
of  catastrophe  in  the  wrong  hands.    At  the 
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same  time,  it  holds  great  promise  of  a  better 
life  in  the  right  hands.  Everyone  must  un- 
derstand clearly  what  is  involved. 

Atomic  pov^er  is  so  overwhelming  that 
most  people  have  difficulty  in  seeing  how  it 
affects  their  daily  lives.  But  the  fact  is,  the 
future  of  every  one  of  us  depends  in  large 
measure  on  whether  atomic  energy  is  used 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

There  are  three  fundamental  facts  about 
atomic  energy  that  each  of  us  should  under- 
stand. 

First  of  all,  the  atomic  bomb  is  the  most 
terrible  and  devastating  weapon  that  man 
has  ever  contrived. 

Second,  because  atomic  energy  is  capable 
of  destroying  civilization,  it  must  be  con- 
trolled by  international  authority. 

And  third,  if  properly  controlled,  atomic 
energy  can  enrich  human  life  for  all  the 
generations  to  come. 

You  remember  how  the  atom  bomb  proj- 
ect began. 

We  were  fighting  a  great  war.  We  knew 
that  the  Nazis  were  trying  to  construct 
atomic  bombs.  We  drew  on  the  world's 
scientists  and  our  whole  heritage  of  orga- 
nized knowledge  to  win  this  race  with  death. 
This  called  for  foresight.  And  it  called  for 
courage. 

It  took  foresight  in  1940  to  order  the  first 
research  on  atomic  energy  for  military  pur- 
poses. It  took  courage  in  1942  to  launch  the 
atomic  bomb  project  on  a  full  scale. 

Fortunately,  we  had  a  President  who 
possessed  both  courage  and  foresight — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  did  not  live  to  see  the 
outcome  of  that  great  venture. 

It  was  after  I  became  President  that  the 
first  atomic  explosion  was  set  off  in  the  New 
Mexico  desert.  That  was  while  I  was  in 
Potsdam,  Germany,  in  July  1945.  Until  that 
time,  we  did  not  know  whether  the  bomb 


would  work  or  not.  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  came  to  Potsdam  and  informed  me 
personally  of  the  awe-inspiring  result  of  that 
first  explosion.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever 
before  been  known. 

That  first  explosion  in  the  desert  left  a 
crater  1200  feet  across.  The  sand  in  and 
around  the  crater  was  melted  into  glass. 
The  steel  tower — ^90  feet  high — from  which 
the  bomb  was  exploded  had  completely 
vaporized.    There  wasn't  a  vestige  of  it  left. 

What  this  meant  for  the  future  was  stag- 
gering to  think  about. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  had 
the  fateful  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  use  this  weapon  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  the  hardest  decision  I  ever  had  to 
make.  But  the  President  cannot  duck  hard 
problems — he  cannot  pass  the  buck. 

I  made  the  decision  after  discussions  with 
the  ablest  men  in  our  Government,  and 
after  long  and  prayerful  consideration. 

I  decided  that  the  bomb  should  be  used  in 
order  to  end  the  war  quickly  and  save  count- 
less lives — ^Japanese  as  well  as  American. 

But  I  resolved  then  and  there  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  see  that  this  awesome  dis- 
covery was  turned  into  a  force  for  peace  and 
the  advancement  of  mankind. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to 
prevent  its  use  for  war  and  to  hasten  its  use 
for  peace. 

Three  months  after  the  bomb  was  used, 
I  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  of  Great  Britain  and  Prime 
Minister  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada.  These 
two  great  countries  were  our  partners  in 
developing  the  atomic  bomb. 

After  this  conference,  our  three  govern- 
ments proposed  that  a  United  Nations  Com- 
mission be  established  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
energy — a  plan  which  would  further  the 
welfare  rather  than  the  destruction  of  man- 
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kind.  We  were  joined  by  France,  China, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  sponsoring  the  es- 
tablishment o£  such  a  commission. 

The  commission  first  met  in  June  1946. 
The  United  States  offered  to  stop  making 
atomic  bombs  when  an  effective  system  of 
international  control  had  been  set  up.  We 
offered  to  dispose  of  our  existing  bombs,  and 
to  turn  over  to  an  international  agency  full 
information  on  the  production  of  atomic 
energy. 

Now,  my  friends,  that  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  has  been  willing  to  turn  over 
its  greatest  asset  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  by  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  regarded  by  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  examples 
of  political  responsibility  and  moral  leader- 
ship. In  these  proposals  Hes  the  best  assur- 
ance for  world  peace  and  for  the  security 
of  this  great  Nation. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can position.  We  still  want  atomic  energy 
to  be  placed  under  international  control — 
on  a  practical,  realistic  basis  that  means  con- 
trol that  will  work.  Only  on  this  basis  can 
atomic  energy  be  removed  as  an  ominous 
threat  to  mankind  and  turned  to  the  purpose 
which  has  been  in  my  heart  from  the  begin- 
ning: peace,  prosperity,  and  progress  for  all 
nations  and  all  people  everywhere. 

Until  the  right  kind  of  international  con- 
trol is  assured,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  atomic 
weapons.  We  Americans  are  not  a  warlike 
people.  We  want  peace  worse  than  any- 
thing else  in  this  world.  The  world  knows 
that  the  United  States  will  never  use  the 
atomic  bomb  to  wage  aggressive  war. 

But  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  bent  on  ag- 
gression, the  atomic  bomb  could  spell  the  end 
of  civilization  on  this  planet. 


My  friends,  that  must  not  happen. 

The  fearful  power  of  atomic  weapons 
must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ir- 
responsible government  or  any  power-mad 
dictator. 

Now,  all  of  you  know  the  difficulties  we 
have  encountered  in  trying  to  achieve  inter- 
national control. 

The  great  majority  of  the  countries  on  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
agreed  upon  a  plan  for  an  international 
agency  with  powers  of  ownership,  operation, 
management,  and  inspection  which  would 
make  effective  control  possible.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  rejected  such  a  plan  as  an  in- 
trusion upon  its  national  sovereignty. 

The  majority  of  the  nations  felt  that  the 
control  agency  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  a 
veto  by  any  nation.  The  Soviet  Union  in- 
sisted upon  its  right  to  veto. 

The  issues  which  have  thus  far  blocked 
agreement  are  serious.  But  I  do  not  regard 
the  situation  as  hopeless.  Even  now,  in 
Paris,  discussions  are  under  way  in  the 
United  Nations  on  this  very  subject.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  will  see  the  wis- 
dom, logic,  and  the  necessity  for  adopting  the 
plan  of  control  so  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  the  United  Nations  Commission. 

The  conscience  of  humanity  will  not  per- 
mit the  awful  force  of  atomic  energy  to  be 
used  for  the  self-destruction  of  the  human 
race. 

Now,  my  friends,  of  course,  there  is  a  price 
to  be  paid  for  mutual  security  of  nations 
against  the  horrors  of  an  atomic  war.  All 
nations  must  reckon  with  that  price.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  does  demand  some  sacrifice 
of  national  sovereignty. 

The  atom  is  no  respecter  of  sovereignty  of 
nations. 

From  the  moment  the  atomic  bomb  be- 
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came  a  reality,  the  United  States  has  stood 
ready  to  do  its  share — to  make  its  sacrifice — 
so  that  a  lasting  peace  can  be  achieved. 

But  we  will  not  make  a  one-sided  sacrifice. 
The  United  States  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  plan  of  international 
control  which  is  clearly  meant  to  work,  and 
which  will  work.  A  "make-believe"  con- 
trol would  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Now,  while  we  are  making  these  efforts 
toward  international  control  of  atomic 
energy,  we  have  also  been  working  to 
strengthen  our  atomic  security  and  to  hasten 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

When  the  war  ended,  we  faced  a  critical 
decision  as  to  the  means  by  which  our  work 
should  be  carried  forward.  Some  people 
honesdy  believed  that  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  armed  services. 

I  could  not  agree  to  that. 

A  free  society  requires  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  rather  than  the  military  authority. 
This  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon  our 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  our 
free  institutions  that  military  specialists  must 
always  be  under  the  direction  of  civilians. 

Because  of  the  power  and  world  signifi- 
cance of  atomic  energy,  I  was  convinced  that 
it  had  to  be  placed  under  civilian  control. 
The  Democratic  79th  Congress  enacted  a 
law  which  made  civilian  control  possible. 
The  wisdom  of  that  decision  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  during  the  past  2  years. 

We  are  steadily  making  advances  in  the 
field  of  atomic  science. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  civilian  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  maintained  the 
leadership  and  readiness  of  the  United  States 
in  atomic  weapons — despite  the  presence  of 
what  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent is  pleased  to  call  the  "dead  hand"  of 
government! 


The  progress  we  are  making  in  develop- 
ing atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses  may  at 
first  seem  less  dramatic  than  the  creation  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  But,  in  fact,  it  promises 
the  world  a  whole  new  age  of  creative 
abundance. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
begun  work  on  the  first  experimental  plant 
intended  to  supply  atomic  power  for  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Great  progress  is  being  made  in  the  use  of 
atomic  materials  for  research  in  biology  and 
medicine.  Here,  we  are  warring  against 
cancer  and  other  diseases  which  will  take 
their  terrible  tolls  of  human  lives. 

Atomic  materials  are  also  opening  up 
tremendous  new  possibilities  in  agriculture 
and  industrial  research.  And  these  same 
radioactive  materials  are  among  our  most 
important  research  tools  in  the  field  of  funda- 
mental physical  science. 

Fifty  years  from  now,  the  world  will  be 
a  vastly  different  place  because  the  power  of 
the  atom  is  being  harnessed.  It  is  our  job 
to  see  that  atomic  energy  makes  the  world 
not  a  wasteland  of  destruction  but  a  vastly 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Atomic  energy  is  not  just  a  new  form  of 
power — like  coal  and  oil.  It  is  a  force  which 
can  be  compared  only  with  the  cosmic  ener- 
gies of  the  sun  itself. 

The  fission  of — now,  listen  to  this — ^the 
fission  of  a  single  pound  of  uranium  releases 
as  much  energy  as  the  burning  of  3  million 
pounds  of  coal. 

A  force  like  this  cannot  be  handled  on  a 
"business  as  usual"  basis. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  President 
made  a  speech  on  atomic  energy  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  September  23d. 

The  obvious  implication  in  that  speech  is 
that  the  Republican  candidate  feels  that  the 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
taken  from  the  Government  and  turned  over 
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to  private  corporations. 

Here  again  is  the  basic  conflict  between 
the  Democratic  and  the  RepubUcan  parties. 

Here  again  is  the  vital  issue  betv^een  the 
people  and  the  selfish  interests. 

I  believe  that  atomic  energy  should  not  be 
used  to  fatten  the  profits  of  big  business. 

I  believe  that  atomic  energy  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  largest  private  cor- 
poration in  the  world  is  far  too  small  to  be 
entrusted  with  such  power,  least  of  all  for 
its  own  profit. 

Most  responsible  businessmen  know  this. 
Most  men  who  know  what  atomic  energy 
means  do  not  talk  about  the  "dead  hand  of 
government." 

For  our  own  protection  and  to  insure  our 
national  security,  we  must  continue  to  de- 
velop atomic  energy  as  a  public  trust. 

Our  atomic  materials  are  very  precious, 
and  must  be  guarded  closely. 

Atomic  energy  cannot  and  must  not  be 
another  Teapot  Dome  for  private  exploita- 
tion— any  more  than  it  can  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  competitive  armaments.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we  are 
faced  with.  We  don't  want  to  make  atomic 
energy  the  private  interest  of  any  corpora- 
tions, no  matter  how  big. 

Our  atomic  plants  cost  billions  of  dollars 
of  public  money  to  build,  and  millions  more 
to  operate  each  year.  They  belong  to  all  the 
people.    They  belong  to  us. 

The  use  of  atomic  materials  presents  tech- 
nical hazards  which  require  very  careful 
safety  measures. 

And  here  is  the  most  important  point  of 
all.  You  cannot  separate  peacetime  use  of 
atomic  materials  from  their  potential  mili- 
tary use. 

Atomic  material  in  a  power  station  is  not 
far  from  being  an  atomic  arsenal.    This  is 


the  blunt  fact  that  requires  an  international 
control  that  will  really  work.  The  same  fact 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  upon 
public  ownership  and  control  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  full  use 
of  the  skill  and  initiative  of  private  business. 
Business  concerns  have  had  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  indispensable  part  in  this 
great  venture.  This  is  a  basic  principle  of 
the  McMahon  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 — 
one  of  the  wisest  laws  ever  put  on  our  statute 
books. 

And,  the  success  of  our  whole  atomic 
energy  program,  military  as  well  as  peaceful, 
has  been  based  on  constant  and  effective 
teamwork  between  Government  and  private 
enterprise. 

Today,  over  three  thousand  private  con- 
tractors and  suppliers  are  participating  in 
our  atomic  energy  program. 

Today,  the  great  atomic  plants  at  Oak 
Ridge,  and  Hanford,  and  elsewhere  are 
operated  by  private  industrial  organizations 
under  Government  supervision. 

Today,  scores  of  college  and  university 
laboratories  are  carrying  out  important 
atomic  research. 

Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  find 
legitimate  opportunities  for  even  greater 
participation  by  private  enterprise,  consistent 
always  with  public  interest.  But  we  must 
not  put  profit-making  above  the  national 
welfare,  my  friends. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  Party 
upon  which  my  opponent  is  running  for 
election  fails  to  mention  atomic  energy. 

I  assumed  at  first  that  this  was  merely  an 
oversight. 

It  is  clear  now,  however,  that  this  omission 
was  deliberate. 

It  is  clear  from  the  comments  of  the  Re- 
publican  candidate  that  powerful,    selfish 
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groups  within  the  Republican  Party  are  de- 
termined to  exploit  the  atom  for  private 
profit. 

I  shall  fight  this  effort  with  all  the  strength 
I  have. 

The  Government  is  the  indispensable 
trustee  of  the  people  for  the  development  of 
atomic  energy.  Someday  it  may  be  possible 
to  fit  atomic  energy  more  closely  into  the 
normal  pattern  of  American  business.  But 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  this  is  just  around  the 
corner.  I  will  make  no  light  promises  of  this 
sort. 

Our  national  policy  has  been  that  atomic 
energy  is  such  a  vast  new  force  in  our  lives 
that  it  must  be  kept  under  public  control  as 
long  as  the  safety  of  the  people's  interest  re- 
quire. We  must  continue  to  follow  that 
policy. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  can  assure  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  for  the  bene- 


fit of  humanity. 

That  is  the  only  way  we  can  assure  that 
it  will  be  used  not  for  death  but  for  a  better 
life. 

This  great  discovery  belongs  to  the  people 
and  it  must  be  used  for  the  people. 

There  has  been  no  more  vital  issue  before 
the  American  people  in  this  century. 

The  existence  of  civilization  itself  depends 
upon  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  choosing  the  course  we  are  to 
follow. 

I  pray  that  your  decision  will  be  the  right 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:32  p.m.  at  Borchert 
Field  in  Milwaukee.  His  opening  words  "Governor 
Thompson"  referred  to  Carl  W.  Thompson,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  He 
later  referred  to  Prime  Minister  Clement  R.  Attlee 
of  Great  Britain  and  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King  of  Canada. 

The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 


240    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in  Indiana. 
October  15,  1948 


[i.]     Hammond,  Indiana  (Rear  platform, 
9:10  a.m.) 

Good  morning!  Thank  you,  Frank,  for 
that  most  cordial  introduction.  You  know, 
there  are  certain  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  all  right,  and  Ray  Madden  is  one  of 
them.  He  is  for  the  people  every  time  he 
has  had  the  opportunity.  His  record  is 
straight  and  clean,  in  your  interest.  I  can't 
say  that  for  the  Republican  leadership  of  that 
Congress.  I  think  Indiana  is  going  to  come 
back  where  it  belongs.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  send  a  Democratic  congressional 
delegation  to  the  Congress,  and  you  are 
going  to  elect  Schricker  for  Governor,  and 
the  whole  ticket  right  down  the  line. 

I  certainly  appreciate  this  fine  reception 
from  the  people  of  Hammond.    Before  I  say 


anything  else,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  wonderful  war  production  record 
you  set  here.  Hammond  was  one  of  the 
main  centers  of  tank  production,  and  our 
armies  all  over  the  world  were  grateful  for 
the  high  quality  of  the  work  you  turned  out. 
You  were  efficient,  you  were  helpful,  you 
made  one  of  the  great  contributions  towarcj 
winning  the  war. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
issues  in  this  campaign — ^labor  laws,  and 
high  prices,  and  housing.  That  is  not  pos- 
sible, but  let  me  give  you  an  example — an 
example  which  shows  the  difference  in  labor 
policies  of  the  Democratic  and  the  Republi- 
can Parties. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  was 
passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  on  the 
recommendation  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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The  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Republicans  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  it.  About 
nine-tenths  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
voted  against  it. 

That  act  established  a  minimum  straight- 
time  hourly  wage  for  all  workers.  It  re- 
quired payment  of  time  and  a  half  for  all 
hours  over  40  hours  a  week.  It  oudawed 
all  oppressive  child  labor. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  now  covers 
an  estimated  20  million  American  workers. 

I  asked  the  8oth  Congress  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  that  act  to  at  least  75 
cents  an  hour,  and  I  asked  that  the  protection 
of  the  act  be  extended  to  many  additional 
millions  of  workers. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  refused  the 
minimum  wage.  The  Republicans  refused 
to  extend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  provi- 
sions. 

Now  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent is  campaigning  on  the  record  of  the 
8oth  Congress.  Can  you  imagine  that? 
And  he  won't  come  out  and  say  what  he 
believes  the  minimum  wage  ought  to  be. 
He  is  ducking  the  issue.  He  says  he  believes 
in  the  minimum  wage,  but  as  I  said  at  St. 
Paul  the  other  evening,  I  think  the  smaller 
the  minimum  the  better  the  Republicans 
like  it. 

Now  just  a  little  bit  about  high  prices. 
Prices  are  so  high  now  that  they  are  cutting 
into  people's  savings.  I  think  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  when  a  family  has  to  dip  into  its 
savings — savings  which  it  set  aside  for  old 
age,  or  to  educate  their  children — in  order 
to  buy  bread  and  butter.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  get  the  Republican  Both  Congress  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  called  them  back 
into  special  session  twice,  and  I  asked  them 
to  give  relief  to  the  American  people  from 
high  prices.    But  the  Republican  Congress 


refused  to  take  effective  action  against  high 
prices.  And  if  a  Republican  Congress  and 
a  Republican  candidate  are  elected  this  year, 
you  can  be  sure  they  still  won't  do  anything. 

We  know  that,  because  the  Republican 
candidate  says  the  Both  Congress  delivered 
for  the  future  of  the  country  as  no  other 
Congress  ever  did.  Apparently  he  believes 
that  failure  to  help  you  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  living  was  a  good  thing  for  the  country. 

I  am  asking  the  people  here  to  get  out  and 
vote  this  year.  If  we  have  a  Democratic 
Congress,  then  I  can  prevent  this  inflation 
from  blighting  the  future  of  the  American 
family.  I  can  have  the  minimum  wage 
raised  to  at  least  75  cents  an  hour,  and  we 
can  look  forward  to  fair  labor  laws,  decent 
housing,  and  all  the  other  progressive 
measures  that  the  Democratic  Party  believes 
in  and  stands  for.  The  Republican  Party 
opposes  every  one  of  these  things. 

In  1944,  75,000  Democrats  voted  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  only 
46,000  Republicans  voted. 

In  1946,  one-third  of  the  Democrats  were 
lazy  and  stayed  at  home.  But  all  46,000  Re- 
publicans, and  a  few  hundred  more,  went  to 
the  polls. 

You  can't  afford  to  let  that  happen  this 
year. 

This  is  your  election.  You  have  got  to 
decide  whether  you  want  to  run  this  Govern- 
ment, or  whether  you  want  special  privilege 
to  run  this  Government;  and  if  you  don't 
want  special  privilege  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment, you  had  better  get  out  early  on  elec- 
tion day  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight,  and  vote  in  your  own  interests. 

[2.]    North  Judson,  Indiana  (Rear  plat- 
form, 10:45  a-i^O 

Thank  you.  Governor.  I  certainly  appre- 
cite  very  highly  that  wonderful  introduc- 
tion.   I  am  most  happy  to  be  in  the  Gover- 
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nor*s  hometown.  I  know  you  must  be 
exceedingly  proud  that  you  are  the  native 
city  of  one  of  Indiana's  greatest  Governors, 
and  the  next  Governor  of  Indiana. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  in  the  district  of  Judge 
Smith.  You  see,  Judge  Smith  is  running 
against  Charlie  Halleck.  As  you  all  know, 
Charlie  is  the  Floor  Leader  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  Congress,  and  Charlie — 
while  I  like  him  personally,  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  injure  him  personally — ^politically 
I  would  like  to  put  him  out  of  business. 

He  faces  backwards  instead  of  forwards. 
He  has  tried  his  best  to  turn  the  clock  back 
ever  since  he  has  been  in  the  Congress.  He 
almost  succeeded  this  time  and  I  think  the 
best  way  to  keep  him  from  ruining  that 
clock  would  be  just  leaving  it  home  the  next 
time. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  stop  here  in 
this  town.  Judging  by  the  condition  of  the 
Indiana  countryside  I  rode  through  on  the 
way  here,  the  farmers  around  here  must  be 
doing  pretty  well.  The  fact  is  the  whole 
country  is  prosperous  after  16  years  of  the 
Democrats.  I  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  it  that  way. 

In  the  past  few  days,  I  have  been  remind- 
ing the  people  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Democratic  Congresses  under  Democratic 
Presidents  which  are  responsible  for  this 
prosperity.  Today  I  want  to  tell  you  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  how  the  Republicans  have  been  at- 
tacking those  laws. 

One  example  is  the  Republican  attack  on 
the  soil  conservation  program,  which  means 
so  much  to  the  farmers.  You  people  here 
in  Starke  County  know  what  the  Democratic 
soil  conservation  program  has  meant  to  your 
community;  1,847  farms  representing  71  per- 
cent of  the  cropland  in  Starke  County  par- 
ticipated in  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  this  year.     That  means  that  the 


farms  around  here  will  have  an  abundant 
and  a  sustained  yield. 

But  the  Republicans  are  trying  to  kill  or 
cripple  the  conservation  program.  More 
than  three  out  of  every  four  House  Republi- 
cans, and  more  than  two  out  of  every  three 
Senate  Republicans  voted  against  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  when  the  Democrats 
passed  it. 

In  1948,  the  Republicans  cut  the  funds  for 
payments  to  farmers  who  follow  sound 
conservation  programs.  Every  Democratic 
member  of  the  Senate  voted  to  restore  these 
cuts,  but  nine  out  of  ten  Republicans  voted 
against  the  restoration  so  the  funds  were 
slashed  way  down. 

When  a  Republican  introduced  the  motion 
that  would  abandon  the  present  system  of 
soil  conservation  payments,  every  Democrat 
in  the  Senate  voted  against  that  resolution. 
Nine  out  of  ten  Republicans  voted  to  aban- 
don the  system. 

When  the  final  appropriations  for  farm 
funds,  which  had  been  cut  by  the  Republi- 
cans, were  being  considered  in  the  House, 
every  Democratic  member  of  the  House 
voted  to  restore  those  funds.  Nine  out  of 
ten  Republicans  voted  against  the  restora- 
tion.   They  were  led  by  Mr.  Halleck. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  two  parties  which 
you  are  to  choose  between  in  November. 
The  Republican  Party  has  consistently  tried 
to  kill,  cripple,  or  delay  the  Democratic  farm 
program.  But  on  the  three  key  farm  votes 
this  year,  every  Democrat  in  both  Houses 
backed  the  program. 

That  proves  to  you  that  you  can't  go  wrong 
by  voting  the  straight  Democratic  ticket. 
That  shows  you  which  party  has  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  at  heart.  Exacdy  the  same 
differences  exist  between  the  two  parties  on 
the  other  issues  you  are  interested  in — hous- 
ing, education,  health,  control  of  high  prices, 
fair  labor  laws,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  for- 
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ward-looking  things  for  which  the  Demo- 
crats have  stood  ever  since  1932. 

Now,  if  you  are  interested  in  your  own 
personal  welfare,  and  this  is  your  fight — 
this  is  your  fight — ^you  must  exercise  the 
privilege  that  gives  you  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  the  privilege  to  vote. 

You  know,  in  1946  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  did  not  vote,  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  got  this  backward-look- 
ing 8oth  Congress. 

Now,  on  November  the  2d  this  time,  exer- 
cise your  rights  and  let  the  country  remain  in 
control  of  the  people.  If  you  do  that,  you 
will  get  up  early  on  election  day  and  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket.  Then  you  will  have  a  Democratic 
Governor,  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
this  district,  you  will  have  a  President  in  the 
White  House — and  I  won't  have  to  go  house 
hunting  on  the  20th  of  January. 

[3.]  LoGANSPORT,  Indiana  (Rear  platform, 
1 1 :43  a.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  that  introduction  by  Na- 
tional Conmiitteeman  McHale  in  his  home- 
town. He  has  been  worrying  all  the  way 
down  here  as  to  whether  we  were  going  to 
have  a  turnout  or  not,  and  we  have  the  best 
turnout  we've  had  in  Indiana  anywhere.  I 
don't  believe  Indianapolis  is  going  to  be  able 
to  equal  this. 

I  was  highly  pleased  when  I  found  out, 
by  accident,  that  the  train  crew  on  this  train 
are  all  Democrats.  You  know  the  reason 
I  know  they  are  all  Democrats?  They  took 
us  over  here  at  Junction  Point  15  minutes 
late,  and  they  got  in  here  5  minutes  ahead  of 
time.  Now,  it  takes  a  Democrat  to  do  that. 
We  have  had  wonderful  train  crews  all 
around  the  country  and  they've  been  just  as 
kind  to  us  as  they  could  possibly  be.    I  un- 


derstand we  have  got  a  politician  on  this 
train  crew — that  the  Conductor,  Berkshire, 
is  running  for  Sheriff.  That  is  the  reason 
the  train  got  here  on  time. 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  here  in  Logansport  this  morning, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  River.  I  have 
heard  of  the  Wabash  River  all  my  life  and  I 
have  crossed  it  a  dozen  times,  but  I  have 
never  been  at  this  point  on  the  Wabash 
River.    I  wish  I  could  stay  longer. 

I  have  been  traveling  all  over  the  country, 
telling  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  what 
the  issues  are  in  this  campaign.  I  have 
talked  to  farmers  and  to  people  in  the  big 
cities.  I  have  talked  to  small  businessmen, 
white-collar  workers,  and  I  have  been  re- 
minding them  of  what  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  for,  and  how  all  of  them  would  pay 
through  the  nose  if  the  Republican  Party 
wins  this  election. 

Now,  you  have  got  representation  in  Con- 
gress from  this  district  that  looks  backward. 
I  am  certainly  hoping  that  you  will  send 
Judge  Ted  Smith  to  Congress  from  this  dis- 
trict. This  Congress  needs  representation 
for  the  people  and  not  for  the  special 
interests. 

Here  in  this  great  railroad  town  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  the  Republican  attitude 
toward  workers.  The  Republican  8oth 
Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  a 
determined  effort  to  weaken  organized  labor 
so  that  the  workers  of  this  Nation  would  not 
be  in  such  a  good  position  to  bargain  for 
better  wages  and  working  conditions.  The 
other  night  in  Akron,  Ohio,  I  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  Republicans  plan  even 
more  drastic  antilabor  legislation  if  they  are 
elected  next  month.  Republican  leaders 
regard  the  Taft-Hardey  Act  merely  as  the 
first  step. 

Now,  you  people  here  in  Logansport  know 
what  great  benefits  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
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have  brought  to  all  of  you.  The  brother- 
hoods have  been  responsible  for  bringing 
very  much  better  incomes  to  all  railroad 
workers.  I  think  there  are  about  4,000  rail- 
roadmen in  this  good  town.  And  higher 
pay  means  better  living  standards  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  more  business  for 
the  merchants  here  in  town,  and  better  mar- 
kets for  the  farmers  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. Now,  I  wonder  if  there  is  anybody 
in  this  town  that  wants  to  see  the  rug  pulled 
out  from  under  the  brotherhoods  and  wants 
to  see  them  weakened.  That  is  what  the 
Republicans  are  asking  for.  They  are  trying 
to  take  the  rights  away  from  labor  which 
were  given  to  them  under  the  Wagner  Act 
which  the  Democrats  passed.  I  am  sure  that 
you  don't  want  that  to  happen. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  fought 
for  the  welfare  of  labor,  and  particularly  for 
the  railroadmen.  The  first  great  law  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  workers  was 
the  Adamson  Act,  passed  in  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's administration  in  191 6.  We  have 
been  working  for  your  benefit  ever  since, 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  that. 

You  know,  the  train  crews  in  those  days 
were  getting  from  $50  to  $125  a  month. 
The  Republicans  had  been  in  power  all  that 
time  and  they  had  never  done  a  thing  for 
them — and  they  have  never  done  a  thing, 
consciously,  for  labor  in  their  lives.  What 
I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  the  pay  of  the  rail- 
roadmen is  from  3  to  5  times  what  it  was  in 
those  days,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  live 
have  better  times — the  farmers  have  better 
times.  They  are  all  hooked  together.  You 
can't  be  good  to  one  and  not  to  the  other. 
And  that's  what  the  Democratic  Party  stands 
for^ — all  the  people,  and  not  for  just  a  few  at 
the  top. 

Of  course,  I  know  Logansport  is  interested 
in  a  great  many  things  other  than  railroad- 
ing.   You  are  vitally  interested  in  the  pros- 


perity of  the  farmers  here  in  this  county,  Cass 
County.  I  live  next  door  to  Cass  County 
down  in  Missouri.  Jackson  County  adjoins 
Cass  County  on  the  north,  and  that  is  where 
I  live.  Our  Democratic  programs  have 
helped  the  farmer  just  as  much  as  they  have 
helped  the  worker.  When  the  Democrats 
took  over  in  1933,  after  12  years  of  Republi- 
can misrule,  three  out  of  four  farms  in  Cass 
County,  Ind.,  were  mortgaged.  Many  were 
being  foreclosed,  and  the  banks  were  going 
broke  everyday.  Today,  Indiana  farmers 
are  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity  in  their 
history.  Only  one  Cass  County  farm  in  15 
is  mortgaged  now.  What  brought  that 
about?  The  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  to  see  that  the  distribution  of  the  national 
income  gets  into  the  hands  of  all  the  people 
and  not  just  a  few  at  the  top,  as  I  said  before. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  keep  this  prosperity, 
the  best  way  for  you  to  keep  it  is  to  go  to  the 
polls  on  the  2d  day  of  November  and  vote 
a  straight  Democratic  ticket.  Then  you  will 
have  Henry  Schricker  for  Governor  of  this 
great  State  of  Indiana,  and  you  will  have 
Ted  Smith  as  a  Representative  from  this  dis- 
trict— and  you  certainly  need  representatives 
in  this  district,  as  I  said  before.  Don't  fail, 
now.    Do  your  duty  as  citizens. 

You  know,  in  1946  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple stayed  at  home  and  didn't  vote — and  we 
got  the  80th  Congress,  and  we  got  just  what 
we  deserved.  People  who  don't  exercise 
their  rights  have  no  right  to  complain  if  those 
rights  are  not  looked  after.  Every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  who  is  entitled  to  vote 
should  exercise  that  privilege — and  then  the 
Government  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, where  the  Constitution  intended  it  to  be. 

Don't  fail,  now.  Turn  out  on  election 
day.  Vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight, 
and  I'll  still  stay  in  the  White  House  and  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage 
on  the  20th  of  January. 
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[4.]     KoKOMo,    Indiana    (Rear    platform, 
1:02  p.m.) 

Madam  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  introduction. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  all  the  people  in 
Indiana  at  the  first  two  stops  today,  but  I 
evidently  hadn't  seen  a  third  of  them. 
You're  all  here;  and  it  shows  conclusively 
that  you  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
country  or  you  wouldn't  come  out  like  this 
to  hear  what  your  President  has  to  say. 

Indiana  is  one  of  the  great  States  in  the 
Union,  and  I  want  to  see  Indiana  go  right 
this  time  by  electing  a  Democratic  Governor 
and  sending  a  Democratic  delegation  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  sure  you'll  elect  John 
Walsh,  here,  to  take  the  place  of  our  back- 
ward-looking Congressman  who  represents 
this  district.  We  need  somebody  to  go 
along  with  the  clock,  not  try  to  turn  it  back. 
And  I  know  if  you  do  that,  you  will  elect  a 
whole  State  ticket,  with  Governor  Schricker 
at  the  head  of  it. 

I  have  been  traveling  through  the  country, 
telling  people  the  facts  about  the  election  this 
November,  facts  about  high  prices  and 
housing  and  labor  laws  and  the  farmer's 
condition.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
President  won't  tell  you  the  facts.  He  is  just 
talking  high-level  platitudes,  which  mean 
nothing  in  a  political  campaign — and  some- 
times the  Republican  campaign  oratory 
doesn't  even  tell  the  truth. 

Kokomo  is  a  manufacturing  town  famous 
for  its  farm  machinery,  stoves,  and  furnaces, 
and  many  other  products.  A  great  deal  of 
your  prosperity  comes  from  your  factories. 
At  the  same  time,  you  are  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in  the 
whole  world.  Business  here  is  good  when 
farmers  are  prosperous,  as  they  are  now. 
But  when  the  farmers  are  broke,  as  they  were 
in  the  early  1930's  after  12  years  of  Republi- 


can misrule,  then  the  cities  like  Kokomo 
have  a  very  hard  time  getting  along — and 
you  have  people  out  of  work  and  people 
walking  the  streets  hunting  for  jobs.  You 
know  that  prosperity  for  the  farmer  and 
prosperity  for  the  townspeople  go  hand  in 
hand.  Good  farm  incomes  help  the  people 
in  the  towns,  and  high  wages  in  the  towns 
means  that  there  are  good  markets  for  farm 
crops.  We  can  enjoy  genuine  prosperity 
only  when  all  groups  of  the  American  people 
are  well  off. 

But  this  simple  fact  seems  to  escape  the 
Republicans.  They  think  the  farmer  is 
getting  too  much  for  his  crops,  and  they  tell 
the  people  in  the  towns  that  that  is  the  reason 
for  high  prices.  Then  they  go  out  and  tell 
the  farmer  that  prices  are  high  because 
wages  in  the  city  are  too  high.  Neither  of 
those  statements  is  correct.  The  Republican 
remedy  for  high  prices  seems  to  be  to  pull 
everybody  down  in  a  crash  all  together,  like 
they  did  in  1929. 

The  8oth  Congress  has  knocked  the  props 
out  from  under  the  long-range  prosperity  of 
the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  hasn't  yet  begun 
to  feel  it.  And  whenever  that  happens, 
whenever  that  begins  to  come  home  to  the 
farmer,  cities  like  Kokomo  are  going  to  feel 
it.  They  have  done  their  best  to  see  that  the 
workers'  income  has  come  down  by  passing 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  weaken  labor,  and 
they  haven't  helped  any  of  us  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  refused  to  pass  price  control 
laws  which  I  asked  for  time  and  again. 

To  keep  the  kind  of  prosperity  we  now 
have,  and  to  bring  prices  down,  and  to  get 
decent  housing  at  prices  you  can  afford,  and 
to  make  sure  of  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  and 
advancing  Nation — the  best  way  you  can  get 
those  things  is  to  go  to  the  polls  on  Novem- 
ber the  2d  and  vote  a  Democratic  ticket. 

Now,  in  1946  two  out  of  every  three  people 
in  this  country  said,  "What  difference  does 
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one  vote  make?  Mine  won't  do  any  good." 
And  so  only  one  out  of  every  three  voters 
v^ent  to  the  polls — and  look  what  you  got. 
You  got  the  8oth  Congress,  and  you  got  just 
what  you  deserved.  You'll  get  something 
like  that  again  if  you  don't  exercise  your 
privilege  to  vote  this  time. 

I'm  urging  you  with  all  I  have:  this  time 
we've  got  to  have  an  election  that  really 
represents  a  majority  of  the  people.  Be  sure 
that  you  are  one  of  those  who  gets  up  early 
and  gets  to  the  polls.  Do  that  in  your  own 
interests.  You'll  be  voting  for  yourselves. 
The  farmers  will  be  voting  for  themselves  if 
they  vote  a  Democratic  ticket.  The  workers 
will  be  voting  for  themselves  if  they  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket.  That's  true  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  city;  that's  true  of  the  farmers; 
that's  true  of  the  white-collar  workers. 

More  is  at  stake  in  this  campaign  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  in  my 
recollection,  and  you  must  exercise  your 
privilege  as  a  part  of  the  Government. 
When  you  refuse  to  vote,  you  can't  blame 
what  happens  in  the  capital  cities  on  anybody 
but  yourselves,  because  you  have  control  of 
this  Government  when  you  want  to  exercise 
it. 

Now,  I'm  urging  you  with  everything  I 
have;  get  up  early  on  election  day,  go  to  the 
polls,  and  vote  for  yourselves  and  your  in- 
terests by  voting  a  straight  Democratic  ticket. 

[5.]  Tipton,  Indiana  (Rear  platform, 
2:45  P-n^O 

Thanks,  Governor,  for  that  prophecy  and 
that  introduction.  I  appreciate  it  most 
highly. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  stop  here  in 
Tipton  this  afternoon.  I  wish  I  could  stay 
longer.  I  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of 
traveling  in  the  past  month,  telling  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  what  the  issues  in  this 
campaign  are.    Everywhere  I  have  gone,  I 


have  found  the  country  is  doing  pretty  well 
after  16  years  of  Democratic  administration. 
I  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  In  order  to  keep 
it  that  way,  we  must  elect  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress to  go  along  with  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Therefore,  you  should  send  John 
Walsh  to  the  Congress. 

We  can  keep  America  prosperous  only  if 
we  stick  to  the  policies  and  the  programs  of 
the  past  16  years  which  have  brought  this 
prosperity. 

Here,  in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  best 
farming  country  in  the  world,  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  attack  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  Democratic  farm  program.  I 
am  going  to  explain  just  how  the  Republi- 
cans are  trying  to  turn  the  clock  back  by 
tearing  down  the  Democratic  programs 
which  have  brought  prosperity  to  all  of  you. 

President  Roosevelt's  administration  estab- 
lished the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Commodity  Credit  served  as  a  reservoir 
for  farm  products,  to  see  that  farm  prices 
don't  fall  during  the  fat  years,  and  to  see  that 
the  Nation  is  well-fed  during  the  lean  years. 
Another  measure  to  provide  a  floor  under 
farm  markets  was  the  school  lunch  program. 
This  program  sees  that  farm  surpluses  are 
used  to  provide  good,  nourishing  lunches 
to  schoolchildren  all  over  the  country. 

The  latest  measure  of  the  administration 
designed  to  provide  stable  markets  for  the 
farmer  was  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. Each  of  these  measures  has  been  op- 
posed bitterly  by  the  Republican  Party.  In 
1948,  the  Republican  Both  Congress  refused 
to  grant  funds  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  provide  storage  space  for 
grains.  This  means  that  farmers  will  have 
to  sell  their  grain  at  dump  prices,  or  let  it 
rot  in  improper  storage.  It  has  already 
forced  many  farmers  to  sell  their  grain  at 
prices  lower  than  the  support  price.  It  will 
mean  smaller  supplies  of  grain  in  the  future. 

I  want  you  to  remember  very  carefully 
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that  this  same  Republican  leadership  will  be 
in  control  of  the  8ist  Congress  if  you  people 
don't  go  out  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  Republicans  crippled  this  program  at 
the  request  of  the  grain  speculators  who 
wanted  to  force  farmers  to  sell  their  grain  at 
low  prices  so  they  could  make  a  killing. 
They  are  starting  to  do  that  just  now. 

In  1948,  the  Republican  Both  Congress  cut 
funds  for  the  school  lunch  program.  This 
follows  the  Republican  line  established  when 
they  voted  against  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1946.  At  that  time,  the  law 
was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  over 
bitter  Republican  opposition. 

In  1948,  the  Republicans  killed  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement.  This  agree- 
ment would  have  provided  world  markets 
for  wheat  surpluses  for  the  next  5  years.  It 
would  have  promised  American  farmers  a 
stable  price  for  185  million  bushels  of  wheat 
a  year  for  5  years.  It  would  have  guaran- 
teed the  hungry  European  peoples  a  supply 
of  grain.  The  Wheat  Agreement  was  sup- 
ported by  every  farm  organization  in  the 
country.  The  Republicans  killed  it  to  please 
the  large  grain  millers.  The  Republican 
leadership  refused  even  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  for  a  vote.  The  Re- 
publican leaders  were  afraid  to  let  their  own 
Party  members  vote.    Now  think  of  that. 

That  is  part  of  the  record  you  people  are 
to  vote  on  the  2d  of  November.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  has  consistently  opposed  the 
Democratic  farm  program  and  the  three 
cases  I  have  cited  are  already  being  felt  by 
the  farmers. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  sought 
new  ways  to  provide  stable  farm  products. 
The  CCC  storage  bins,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ments are  just  three  of  many  cases  which 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  where 
their  votes  should  go.    The  same  dififerences 


exist  between  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican Parties  on  all  the  big  issues,  just 
like  the  farm  issues. 

The  Republican  Party  doesn't  want  to 
raise  minimum  wages,  or  pass  fair  labor 
laws,  or  provide  decent  housing,  or  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living.  The  8oth  Congress 
refused  to  do  any  of  these  things  for  the 
people.  And  there  is  no  hope  from  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President — he  is 
running  on  the  record  of  the  8oth  Congress, 
and  every  speech  he  makes  in  this  campaign 
proves  it  conclusively. 

If  you  people  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  November,  you  will  be  voting  for  your- 
selves. You  know,  you  are  really  the  Gov- 
ernment when  you  exercise  the  privilege 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  you.  When  you  go  out  and  vote,  you 
then  decide  on  what  sort  of  government  you 
will  have.  When  you  don't  vote,  you  are 
shirking  your  duty  as  a  citizen. 

Two-thirds  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  failed  to  vote  in  1946,  and  we  got  the 
8oth  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every- 
body who  is  entitled  to  vote  will  go  to  the 
polls  and  exercise  that  privilege  on  Novem- 
ber 2d.  If  you  do  that,  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
worried  about  the  results,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  when  you  vote  in  your  own  in- 
terests you  can't  help  but  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  straight.  That  will  mean  you  will 
have  a  Democratic  Governor,  a  Democratic 
Congressman  from  this  district,  and  you 
will  have  me  back  in  the  White  House — and 
I  won't  be  troubled  with  a  housing  shortage, 
on  the  20th  of  January. 

[6.]  NoBLEsviLLE,  INDIANA  (Rear  platform, 
3:29  p.m.) 

Thanks,  Governor,  for  that  prophecy.  I 
think  you're  right,  from  the  looks  of  things 
in  Indiana.  I  think  you're  going  to  be  the 
next  Governor,  and  I  think  I  am  going  to  be 
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the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

I've  been  going  up  and  down  this  country, 
ladies  and  gendemen,  discussing  the  issues 
in  this  campaign,  teUing  the  people  just 
exactly  what  we  are  faced  with.  I  know  here 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest 
farming  areas  in  the  world.  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa  constitute  the  farm  belt  of 
the  United  States,  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Nation.  And  I  think  that  the  farmers  in  this 
neighborhood  ought  to  be  highly  interested 
in  the  situation  with  which  they  are  faced. 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  Democratic 
administration  inaugurated  a  farm  program 
way  back  in  1934  and  1935,  when  the  farm- 
ers were  completely  broke.  At  that  time, 
in  1932,  the  net  income  of  the  farmers  in  the 
country  was  $2,600  million.  Now,  this  pro- 
gram which  the  Democrats  inaugurated  for 
the  farmer  has  been  a  working  program 
because  the  farmer's  income  in  1947  was 
$18  billion — that's  his  net  income.  His  gross 
income  was  30  billions,  but  his  net  income 
was  $18  billion. 

Now  then,  after  we  elected  this  Republi- 
can 8oth  Congress  in  1946 — because  two- 
thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home  and  didn't  do 
your  duty  on  election  day — the  Republicans 
in  that  Congress,  the  leadership,  began  to 
tear  down  the  farm  program.  One  of  the 
first  things  they  did  when  they  rechartered 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  to 
take  away  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration the  right  to  furnish  storage  to  farm- 
ers for  the  support  price  grain  which  stays 
on  the  farms.  And  now,  because  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  cannot  furnish 
that  storage,  which  the  Republicans  did  by 
joker  in  the  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  farmers  are  receiving  prices 
below  the  support  price  right  now  for  corn 
on  the  farm  and  for  wheat  on  the  farm. 
And  that  situation  is  going  to  get  worse 
because  we  hslve  the  greatest  corn  crop  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  this  country  this 


year;  and  our  program,  the  Democratic 
program,  is  to  store  the  corn  and  the  wheat 
in  surplus  years  and  hold  it  so  that  the  mar- 
ket can  be  held  stable  so  the  farmer  will  get 
his  fair  share  of  the  income  of  the  country. 
And  that  is  the  reason  the  farmers  are 
prosperous. 

Now,  these  Republicans  tell  the  farmers 
that  high  wages  in  the  town  causes  the  situa- 
tion of  high  prices  and  causes  inflation. 
They  tell  the  workers  in  the  towns  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  too  much  for  his  produce — 
his  wheat  and  his  corn  and  his  other  produce, 
his  catde  and  his  hogs — and  that's  the  reason 
that  we  are  on  the  road  to  inflation.  Neither 
one  of  those  things  is  true.  They  balance 
each  other.  When  the  workers  get  good 
wages  and  when  the  farmers  get  good  prices 
the  country  is  prosperous  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  distributed  the  way  it  ought 
to  be — the  farmer  gets  his  fair  share,  the 
workingman  gets  his  fair  share,  and  the  small 
businessman  gets  his  fair  share.  That's 
Democratic  principle.  That's  government 
for  all  the  people. 

Now,  these  Republicans  are  trying  to  tear 
down  that  principle.  They  are  for  special 
privilege.  The  first  thing  they  did  when 
they  got  in  there  was  to  pass  a  rich  man's  tax 
bill.  I  vetoed  it  three  times,  but  they  finally 
passed  it  over  my  final  veto.  And  that  is 
conclusively  a  rich  man's  tax  bill.  A  man 
who  gets  $60  a  week  saves  about  $1.50  or 
$1.60  a  week  under  that  tax  bill,  and  the 
prices  have  gone  out  of  sight,  so  he  has  lost 
that  $1.60  a  week.  But  a  man  who  gets 
$100,000  a  year  saves  $16,000  on  that  tax  bill. 
That  bill  was  made  for  special  privilege. 
That's  been  the  legislative  program  of  this 
80th  Congress,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  call 
it  the  worst  Congress  except  one  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

Now  then,  you  are  faced  with  this  situa- 
tion: You  are  the  Government  when  you 
want  to  be.    You  can  control  the  Govern- 
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ment  because  when  you  cast  your  vote  that 
decides  what  sort  of  a  government  you  will 
have.  In  1946  just  one-third  of  the  people 
of  this  country  voted;  two-thirds  of  them 
stayed  at  home.  And  you  got  the  8oth  Con- 
gress. You  got  just  what  you  deserved  be- 
cause you  didn't  do  your  duty.  Don't  do 
that  again.  Turn  out  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber and  send  John  O'Grady  to  the  Congress 
and  reelect  Mr.  Schricker  Governor  of  this 
great  State  of  Indiana;  and  if  you  do  that  I'll 
stay  in  the  White  House  another  4  years  and 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage 
on  the  20th  of  January. 

[7.]  Indianapolis,  Indiana  (Indiana  Thea- 
ter Ballroom,  4:55  p.m.) 

Thank  you.  Governor.  I  think  you  are  a 
good  prophet,  and  I  know  you  are  a  good 
prophet  because  I  have  been  informed  that 
this  is  a  gathering  of  the  Democratic  workers 
of  Indiana.  The  Democratic  Party  is  based 
from  the  precinct  and  to  the  township  and 
to  the  county  and  to  the  district  and  to  the 
State.  That  kind  of  organization  is  really 
necessary  to  make  a  great  party  function. 

I  have  had  a  most  cordial  welcome  in 
Indiana  today.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  in  the  right  sort  of 
company — I  had  the  company  of  that  great 
committeeman,  Mr.  McHale;  and  I  just  feel 
that  Indiana  knows  which  side  its  bread  is 
buttered  on. 

Back  in  1946,  if  you  remember,  the  Repub- 
licans were  preaching  that  it  was  time  for  a 


change,  and  they  wanted  to  know  why,  in 
electric  signs  all  over  the  country,  if  people 
had  had  enough. 

Well,  two-thirds  of  the  people  decided  that 
the  issue  was  not  worth  taking  a  hand  in,, 
and  they  stayed  at  home,  and  we  elected  a 
Congress  along  the  lines  that  the  "had 
enough"  people  wanted,  and  I  think  we  have 
had  enough  of  that  Congress  and  its 
principles. 

Now  it  is  time  to  change  back  to  the  party 
that  has  always  been  for  the  people.  You 
had  a  dose  of  Repubhcan  rule  for  12  years, 
from  1920  to  1932,  when  in  March  of  1933 
Franklin  Roosevelt  took  over.  You  have 
had  now  2  years  of  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
clock  back  to  1922. 

You  can't  do  that. 

We  have  got  to  go  forward,  and  I  know 
that  when  the  Democratic  workers  in  In- 
diana are  willing  to  turn  out  as  you  have 
turned  out  this  evening,  just  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  next  Governor,  and  your  able 
and  distinguished  Democratic  Mayor  of 
Indianapolis,  I  know,  after  meeting  all  these 
wonderful  people  today,  that  Indiana  is  go- 
ing along  with  the  President  and  try  to  keep 
the  clock  running  forward  and  not  back- 
ward. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  15  the 
President  referred  to  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman Frank  McHale,  Representative  Ray  J.  Mad- 
den, Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  Henry  F. 
Schricker,  Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck,  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Representative  Theodore  J. 
Smith,  John  R.  Walsh,  and  John  O'Grady,  and  Mayor 
Al  Feeney  of  Indianapolis,  all  of  Indiana. 


241    Address  in  Indianapolis  at  the  Indiana  World 
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Mr.  Mayor,  fellow  Democrats  of  Indiana: 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  Indianapolis  again  to- 
night— I  almost  said  Independence.  You 
know,  I  had  a  very  funny  experience  here  in 


Indianapolis  once.  I  had  a  Republican 
friend  in  Washington  and  he  wanted  to  get 
to  St.  Louis  the  shortest  way,  and  he  wanted 
to  drive  his  car.    So  I  told  him  how  to  leave 
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Washington  on  240  and  take  40  to  Indianap- 
olis and  that  he  had  better  stay  overnight  in 
Indianapolis,  and  then  drive  to  St.  Louis  the 
next  morning.  Well,  he  stayed  here — being 
a  Republican,  of  course,  he  stopped  at  the 
Lincoln  Hotel.  He  got  up  about  5:30  the 
next  morning  and  they  gave  him  his  car  out 
on  that  diagonal  street  that's  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Lincoln  Hotel;  and  he  inquired  the 
w^ay  to  40,  and  they  pointed  out  Washington 
Street  to  him,  and  he  drove  down  the  di- 
agonal street  and  started  on  40  toward  what 
he  thought  was  St.  Louis — and  about  2 
hours  after  that  he  found  out  he  was  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  Now,  I  think  that's  rather 
typical  of  the  way  the  Republicans  go  most 
of  the  time. 

The  people  of  Indiana  all  during  this  day 
have  given  me  a  wonderful  reception.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it  anywhere.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  your 
real  Hoosier  hospitality. 

Now,  I  would  like  very  much  to  talk  to 
you  this  evening  about  the  people  of  our 
country — the  everyday  citizens  who  have 
made  this  country  great. 

But  first,  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  Ap- 
parently I  have  offended  the  Republican 
gentleman  who  wants  to  be  President.  Fm 
afraid  I  have  startled  him  by  talking  about 
issues  and  about  depressions.  Republicans 
don't  like  people  to  talk  about  depressions. 
You  can  hardly  blame  them  for  that. 

You  remember  the  old  saying:  Don't  talk 
about  rope  in  the  house  where  somebody  has 
been  hanged. 

Certain  Republicans  say  we  shouldn't  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  a  depression,  because 
that  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munists. The  Communists,  as  we  all  know, 
have  been  predicting  that  our  capitalistic 
system  would  break  down. 

I  have  repeatedly  told  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  the  Communists 
were  hoping  for  a  depression  in  the  United 


States,  and  I  have  said  time  and  again,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

But  now  the  lesson  seems  to  have  become 
mixed  up  a  bit,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
straighten  it  out.  The  thing  that  helps  com- 
munism is  not  talking  about  a  depression. 
The  thing  that  would  help  the  Communists 
is  having  a  depression,  and  that  is  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  prevent. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  urging  that  we 
do  something  about  inflation — to  halt 
inflation. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  been  saying  that 
we  must  protect  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wage  earner,  the  farmer,  the  small  business- 
man, and  the  people  with  fixed  incomes. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  saying  that  we 
must  never  return  to  the  policies  of  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  and  isn't  it  a  peculiar 
circumstance  that  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  never  points  with  pride  to  any 
Republican  administration?  He  only  wants 
to  say  "me,  too"  on  those  successful  Demo- 
cratic policies  that  we  put  into  effect. 

Now,  the  Communists  don't  think  I'm 
helping  them.  They  don't  want  me  to  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  doing  all  they  can  in  this  election  to 
bring  about  a  Republican  victory. 

And  I  have  often  said,  if  you  elect  a  Repub- 
lican President  to  go  along  with  a  Republi- 
can Congress  like  the  8oth,  you  can  expect 
them  to  take  you  headlong  back  down  the 
road  that  led  to  the  great  depression  in  the 
1930's. 

And  you  don't  have  to  travel  that  road.  I 
want  to  be  sure  we  don't  go  that  way.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  speaking 
to  our  people  all  over  the  country. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  two 
parties  in  economic  matters  is  simply  this: 
The  Republican  Party,  as  it  operates  in 
Washington,  favors  the  interests  of  a  few 
small  powerful  groups  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  people. 
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This  is  the  course  that  leads  to  depression. 

The  Democratic  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
consistently  works  for  measures  which  in- 
crease and  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  people. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  dangers  of  depres- 
sion would  not  be  as  great  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  I  had  been 
counting  on  laws  enacted  under  Democratic 
leadership  since  1933  to  help  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  during  the  downturn  in 
a  business  cycle. 

I  had  been  counting  on  these  laws  to  af- 
ford enough  protection  to  millions  of  our 
people  so  that  never  again  would  they  face 
such  days  of  black  despair  as  they  did  in 
1932. 

Social  security  benefits,  unemployment 
compensation,  bank  deposit  insurance,  farm 
price  supports,  a  legal  floor  under  wages, 
healthy  collective  bargaining — all  these 
things  I  was  counting  on. 

I  thought  they  had  so  clearly  proved  their 
worth  that  they  would  never  be  subject  to 
serious  attack.  I  was  just  too  optimistic.  I 
gave  the  elephant  too  much  credit.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  Republicans  say,  the  elephant 
hasn't  taken  on  the  "New  Look." 

The  Republicans  in  the  80th  Congress  cer- 
tainly disillusioned  me  on  that  score. 

Don't  be  misled  by  Republican  promises 
in  this  campaign.  Actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  The  record  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  really  counts  is  the  record  of 
that  good-for-nothing,  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress. 

And  the  Republican  candidate,  who  has 
embraced  that  record  so  warmly,  gives  you 
no  reason  to  hope  for  anything  better  from 
him.  He  says  he  is  proud  of  the  record  of 
the  Both  Congress. 

The  American  people  can  no  longer  as- 
sume that  the  laws  which  safeguard  them 
from  disaster  are  secure  from  attack.    The 


thing  that  couldn't  happen  here,  has  hap- 
pened here.  The  Republican  Party  has 
actually  started  us  backward.  Now  it  prom- 
ises more  of  the  same — to  take  us  all  the  way 
back. 

That's  why  I  have  talked  about  the  danger 
of  depression.  That's  why  I  have  talked 
about  it  in  plain  terms  so  that  the  people 
will  know  just  what  I  mean  and  just  where 
I  stand.  I  regard  it  as  a  proper  function  of 
the  Government  to  fight  depressions. 

The  prosperity  of  this  great  Nation  de- 
pends upon  justice.  We  boast  about  our 
initiative,  our  inventiveness,  our  enterprise. 
All  these  things  are  important,  but  unless 
each  group  of  our  people  gets  a  fair  share 
of  our  national  income,  our  prosperity  will 
crash. 

This  is  a  lesson  we  learned  the  hard  way. 
We  learned  it  under  Republican  administra- 
tions in  the  1920's.  In  those  days,  wages 
were  held  down.  In  those  years,  farmers 
were  left  to  contend  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
farm  prices.  The  farmers  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  speculators,  and  the  Both  Congress  has 
put  them  in  those  same  hands  again — or  at 
least  it  has  tried  to. 

In  those  years — ^those  Republican  years — 
the  aged  and  infirm  were  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  a  result,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Nation  declined.  There  was 
no  place  to  sell  the  products  of  our  farms  or 
our  industries — ^and  the  result  was  unem- 
ployment and  collapse. 

We  know  now  that  we  cannot  have  pros- 
perity automatically.  The  only  thing  we 
can  get  automatically  is  boom  and  bust.  To 
secure  continuing  prosperity  takes  foresight 
and  intelligent  planning.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  law  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  passed  during  my  ad- 
ministration, after  I  became  President.  This 
is  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

This  act  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
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gress  and  it  embodies  the  Democratic  prin- 
ciples of  which  I  am  speaking.  It  sets  up  a 
kind  of  economic  signal  room — the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers — in  which  the  danger 
signals  flash  when  things  start  to  go  wrong. 

Now,  for  2  long  years,  the  red  lights  have 
been  blinking  in  the  signal  room.  They 
have  been  telling  us  that  if  we  didn't  do 
something  about  inflation,  we  would  be  ask- 
ing for  collapse  and  depression. 

For  2  long  years,  we  have  been  turning  in 
fire  alarms,  alarms  against  the  fire  of  infla- 
tion. And  after  2  long  years,  the  Republican 
firemen  have  been  too  busy  playing  a  game 
of  political  checkers  to  put  out  the  blaze. 

They  figured  that  maybe  the  fire  of  infla- 
tion would  burn  itself  out,  or  that  it  was 
un-American  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the 
flames. 

Now,  that  is  a  terrible  way  to  run  a  fire 
department.  But  that's  the  way  the  Republi- 
can 8oth  Congress  met  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. 

Now  another  alarm  bell  rang  on  social 
security.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Millions 
of  workers  are  not  yet  covered  by  its  bene- 
fits, and  those  benefits  are  not  nearly  high 
enough  to  meet  today's  excessive  prices. 

I  recommended — ^in  plain  and  simple 
terms — to  the  8oth  Congress  that  we  extend 
social  security  to  the  workers  not  now 
covered. 

Did  the  Republican  leaders  extend  it? 
They  did  not.  Instead,  they  took  the  social 
security  protection  away  from  nearly  a  mil- 
lion workers  who  already  had  it. 

I  recommended — in  plain  and  simple 
terms — that  the  8oth  Congress  increase  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  by  at  least  50  percent. 
Did  the  Republican  leaders  do  that?  No, 
they  did  not! 

The  Republican  firemen  not  only  failed  to 
turn  out  the  hook-and-ladder.  They  actually 
set  fire  to  a  couple  of  buildings,  just  for  fun. 


They  struck  nearly  a  million  Americans  off 
the  social  security  rolls;  and  their  fire  chief 
now  says  he  is  proud  of  that  Congress. 

Now,  let's  look  at  health  and  medical  care. 
We  need  more  doctors,  more  nurses,  more 
hospitals.  We  need  a  system  which  will  en- 
able the  average  American  family  to  pay  for 
proper  medical  care. 

Each  year,  because  of  lack  of  proper  medi- 
cal care,  we  lose  more  people  than  we  lost 
in  all  the  fighting  of  World  War  Two. 
Listen  to  that! — each  year,  because  of  a  lack 
of  proper  medical  care,  we  lost  more  of  our 
people  than  we  lost  in  all  the  fighting  in 
World  War  Two. 

Each  year,  we  lost  over  four  million  man- 
years  of  work  because  of  bad  health — ^more 
working  time  than  we  have  ever  lost  in  the 
worst  strike  year  on  record.  The  Republi- 
can Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  be- 
cause it  claimed  it  was  worried  about  strikes. 
The  Congress  would  have  done  better  to 
spend  its  time  worrying  about  the  loss  of 
production  due  to  sickness. 

Each  year,  we  lose  $27  billion  in  national 
wealth  through  sickness  and  disability. 
These  are  dreadful  figures.  If  we  can  stop 
that  loss,  we  can  pay  off  the  national  debt 
in  9  years  by  the  saving. 

We  can  do  something  about  it,  and  we 
must  do  something  about  it. 

Here  is  what  we  need.  For  every  four 
doctors  in  practice  today,  we  need  at  least 
one  more — and  we  need  to  have  them  located 
more  evenly  throughout  the  country. 

We  need  twice  as  many  hospitals  as  we 
have.  And  we  need  to  distribute  them  bet- 
ter. There  ought  to  be  a  good  hospital 
within  easy  reach  of  every  person  in  the 
country. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  American  to  afford  medical  care. 
At  present,  only  one  out  of  five  Americans 
can  afford  the  medical  care  he  needs. 
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This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  and  I  am 
not  going  to  mince  words  about  it.  The  best 
health  facilities  and  the  finest  doctors  in  the 
world  are  not  much  help  to  people  who  can't 
afford  to  use  them. 

I  proposed  a  national  system  of  health  in- 
surance in  1946,  and  I  have  urged  it  re- 
peatedly since  that  time.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  assure  that  the  average  American 
family  has  a  decent  chance  for  adequate 
medical  care. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  assure  a  strong 
and  healthy  Nation. 

Prepaid  health  insurance  will  be  one  more 
keystone  in  the  great  structure  of  social  in- 
surance which  has  been  erected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  nonsense  talk  about 
health  insurance.  There  has  been  a  well- 
organized  campaign  to  discredit  it  and  to 
confuse  the  issues  involved. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed  does  not  disturb 
the  traditional  relationship  between  doctor 
and  patient — except  that  the  doctor  will  be 
paid  more  regularly  for  his  services.  Nor 
is  this  any  more  revolutionary  than  any  other 
form  of  insurance. 

It  is  100  percent  American. 

It  is  just  a  way  to  collect  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

What  did  the  Republicans  do  with  my 
proposal  for  health  insurance?  You  can 
guess  that  one.    They  did  nothing! 

All  they  said  was — "Sorry.  We  can't  do 
that.  The  medical  lobby  says  it's  un-Ameri- 
can." And  they  listened  to  the  lobbies  in 
the  Congress. 

I  put  it  up  to  you.  Is  it  un-American  to 
visit  the  sick,  aid  the  afflicted,  or  comfort 
the  dying?  I  thought  that  was  simple 
Christianity. 

Does  cancer  care  about  political  parties? 
Does  infantile  paralysis  concern  itself  with 
income?     Of  course  it  doesn't. 


The  Democratic  Party  holds  that  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  the  best  available  medical 
care.  We  held  that  they  have  a  right  to  ask 
their  Government  to  help  them  get  it. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  another  very  im- 
portant thing — education.  It's  the  same  dis- 
graceful story  with  education  that  it  is  with 
health. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  a  great 
Nation  like  ours  should  not  educate  all  its 
children.  But  every  American  mother  and 
father  knows  that  the  schools  in  the  United 
States  face  a  crisis  today.  Elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  are  burst- 
ing at  the  seams.  We  don't  have  nearly 
enough  schoolteachers  and  we  don't  pay 
them  nearly  enough. 

And  if  the  schoolteachers  want  to  cam- 
paign and  organize  for  better  pay — I  am  all 
for  them  doing  it. 

The  school  situation  is  getting  worse — not 
better.  At  least  6  million  more  children 
than  are  now  enrolled  in  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  will  be  seeking  admittance 
by  1955.  Think  how  that  will  crowd  our 
schools!  We  shall  need  at  least  200,000 
more  classrooms  by  that  time.  And  we  shall 
need  tens  of  thousands  of  new  teachers. 

Without  a  strong  educational  system — 
free  of  government  control — democracy  is 
crippled. 

Knowledge  is  not  only  the  key  to  power. 
It  is  the  citadel  of  human  freedom. 

We  must  maintain  and  expand  our 
schools  or  we  shall  surrender  our  liberties 
without  even  fighting  for  them. 

Now,  I  asked  the  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress, again  and  again,  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  help  us  meet  the  educational 
crisis.    It  flatly  refused. 

Here  again  the  issue  is  plain  and  clear. 

This  Nation  is  no  wiser  than  the  educa- 
tion of  its  citizens. 

This  Nation  is  no  stronger  than  the  health 
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of  its  citizens. 

This  Nation's  security  begins  with  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens. 

The  Democratic  Party  beHeves  in  the 
people. 

We  believe  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
prosperity,  to  health,  to  education,  to  social 
security. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  these  people 
have  these  advantages. 

This  great  Nation  must  not  stand  still,  it 
must  not  go  backward;  it  must  go  forward — 


go  forward  to  even  greater  heights  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world. 

To  accomplish  this,  our  people  must  grow 
in  strength,  in  wisdom,  and  in  security. 

It  is  my  daily  prayer  that  with  a  strong, 
healthy,  united,  and  well-educated  people, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  we  will 
lead  the  world  to  lasting  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:01  p.m.  at  the  War 
Memorial  in  IndianapoUs.  His  opening  words  "Mr. 
Mayor"  referred  to  Al  Feeney,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis. 
The  address  was  carried  on  a  nationwide  radio 
broadcast. 


242    Rear  Platform  Remarks  in  West  Virginia. 
October  i6,  1948 


[i.]     Clarksburg,  West  Virginia  (9  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  wonderful 
reception.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  this 
morning,  and  I  appreciate  your  cordial 
welcome. 

You  know,  I  have  always  had  a  warm  spot 
in  my  heart  for  Clarksburg.  I  have  been  a 
student  of  the  War  between  the  States.  I  re- 
member that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  born 
here  in  Clarksburg.  When  he  was  about  17 
years  old  he  hitchhiked  or  walked  all  the 
way  to  Washington.  I  guess  he  went  by 
wagon,  because  those  were  horse-and-buggy 
days — except  they  didn't  have  any  buggies. 
He  went  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War  and  sat 
in  his  outer  office.  In  those  days  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  made  all  the  appointments  to 
West  Point.  He  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  finally  the  Secretary  sent  Stonewall 
Jackson  to  West  Point  just  to  get  rid  of  him. 
In  the  first  year  he  was  about  74th  in  a  class 
of  76;  the  second  year  he  rated  about  45th 
in  that  same  class;  in  the  third  year  he  was 
about  15th  from  the  top;  in  the  fourth  year, 
7th  from  the  top.    And  Robert  E.  Lee  said, 


"If  you  just  had  another  year  you'd  be  at 
the  top  of  the  class." 

I'm  telling  you  that  story  because  a  man 
with  persistence  and  hard  work  can  accom- 
plish wonders;  and  I  think  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  this  campaign,  starting  from  the  bot- 
tom before  the  Democratic  convention,  are 
now  a  winning  team  because  the  people  are 
with  them. 

We're  on  a  crusade,  a  crusade  of  right 
against  Republican  money  might.  I've  car- 
ried on  this  campaign  because  I  believe  that 
if  the  American  people  are  told  facts  and  the 
truth  they  will  do  the  right  thing.  I  have 
not  tried  to  fool  the  people.  You  know 
where  I  stand  on  every  issue  before  the  coun- 
try; and  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  know 
what  I  am  for  and  what  I  am  against.  The 
Democrats  never  did  believe  in  fooling  the 
people.  Nor  will  we  ever  exploit  the  people. 
I  wish  that  were  true  of  all  political  parties. 

I  was  shocked  to  be  shown  this  morning 
a  picture  which  I  hold  here  in  my  hand.  It 
is  a  picture  of  a  leaflet  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Republican  Finance  Committee. 
They  were  sent  to  Republicans  throughout 
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West  Virginia.  These  leaflets  admit  that 
the  Republican  80th  Congress  passed  a  tax 
law  this  spring  not  to  help  the  people,  but 
to  make  it  possible  for  wealthy  Republicans 
to  be  able  to  make  big  contributions  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

Let  me  read  you  what  it  says:  "Do  you 
want  more  of  this  sort  of  constructive  ac- 
tion?" Then,  "Use  your  tax  savings  to 
make  a  substantial  investment  in  a  Republi- 
can victory."  It  was  signed  by  the  West 
Virginia  Republican  Finance  Committee, 
and  that  is  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  thing; 
and  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you  what  that 
means. 

I  ask  you,  what  kind  of  a  Congress  do  we 
have  when  the  Republicans  pass  laws  so  they 
can  get  big  campaign  contributions?  I 
thought  Congress  was  supposed  to  pass  laws 
to  serve  the  people  and  not  the  Republican 
Party  or  the  Democratic  Party  or  any  other 
party.  We  run  on  principles — and  there  is 
a  very  decided  dividing  line  between  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  principles. 
The  Democrats  believe  in  the  people.  They 
have  always  been  for  the  people,  ever  since 
Thomas  leflerson  organized  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  Andrew  Jackson  ran  the  monied 
interests  out  of  the  Government  in  the  i830*s, 
and  when  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the  neces- 
sary reforms  in  the  interests  of  the  everyday 
people.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
been  for  the  people.  The  Republicans  have 
always  been  for  special  interests,  and  this 
conclusively  proves  it. 

Look  at  what  this  law  did  to  you,  the 
people  who  work  for  a  living — who  don't 
have  any  big  fortunes  to  fall  back  on.  A 
married  man  with  two  children  and  an  in- 
come of  $2500  a  year  got  a  reduction  of 
$78.40  a  year — about  |i.6o  a  week.  And 
that's  fine,  but  the  Republicans  didn't  do 
anything  to  stop  prices  from  going  out  of 
sight — and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  cost  of  living 
has  already  eaten  up  what  savings  that  man 


got.  The  f  1.60  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  him. 
But  what  happens  to  the  big  wage-earner? 
The  man  with  ten  times  the  earning  of  the 
small  wage-earner,  he  gets  40 — and  I  repeat, 
40 — times  the  income  tax  reduction  that  the 
litde  fellow  gets.    A  fellow,  here,  gets  $100,- 

000  a  year;  and  if  he  has  no  children  his  sav- 
ing under  this  tax  bill  is  $16,724.62.  That  is 
in  this  Republican  leaflet  that  is  sent  out  be- 
cause they  want  to  get  about  $16,000  out  of 
that  $16,724  so  they  can  purchase  the  elec- 
tion. That's  what  they  want.  Now,  if  that 
same  man  has  two  children  he  saves  $16,- 
658.44,  and  the  Republicans  want  to  get  that 
$16,000  so  they  can  continue  to  purchase  the 
election.  The  Republican  Party  says:  "We 
put  that  money  in  your  pocket.  Give  some 
of  it  to  us." 

Now,  my  friends,  I  vetoed  that  Republican 
tax  bill  three  times.  They  had  to  take  three 
shots  at  it  before  they  could  get  that  bill 
passed  over  my  veto,  because  that  bill  was 
wrong.  And  I'm  just  as  sure  as  I  stand  here 
that  I  was  right  and  that  you're  going  to  say 

1  was  right  on  election  day. 

Now,  look  what  they  are  doing.  They 
are  telling  the  wealthy,  who  saved  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  by  the  Republican  tax 
bill,  to  contribute  to  their  party  treasury.  It 
is  a  substantial  part  of  the  fund  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  your  welfare  and  benefit. 

I  say  the  American  people  are  going  to  rise 
up  as  one  man  against  this  kind  of  dirty 
deal  and  elect  a  Democratic  Congress  in 
place  of  the  8oth  good-for-nothing  Congress. 

The  people  want  laws  to  help  them  live  a 
better,  healthier,  more  secure  life — not  laws 
to  line  the  pockets  of  the  rich.  And  that's 
what  they  mean:  "We've  lined  your  pockets. 
Now  see  that  we  get  some  of  that  so  we  can 
debauch  the  country  by  buying  the  election." 

In  1946  two-thirds  of  the  people  stayed  at 
home  on  election  day  and  forgot  to  vote — 
and  they  got  this  good-for-nothing  8oth  Con- 
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gress,  which  is  just  what  they  deserved. 
Whenever  you  exercise  your  right — the  right 
to  vote — ^you  are  the  Government;  and  when 
you  fail  to  exercise  it  you  get  something  like 
that  8oth  Congress. 

Now,  this  Republican  candidate  has  en- 
dorsed the  8oth  Congress.  He  said  it  has 
done  great  things  for  the  country  and  great 
things  for  the  people.  I  have  made  200  state- 
ments all  over  the  United  States  to  show  that 
they  did  things  to  the  people  but  didn't  do 
a  single  thing  for  them. 

I  want  to  urge  you  in  your  own  interests 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  vote 
for  yourselves,  vote  for  your  own  interests. 
And  if  you  do  that,  if  all  the  people  vote 
who  are  entided  to  vote,  I  am  not  worried 
in  the  slightest  degree  about  what  will  hap- 
pen. We  will  have  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  West  Virginia;  we'll  have  a  Democratic 
Congressman  from  this  district;  and  I  will  be 
in  the  White  House  another  4  years  and 
won't  be  troubled  by  any  housing  problem. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  most  cordial  reception  in  West  Vir- 
ginia; and  I'm  just  as  sure  as  I  stand  here 
that  West  Virginia  is  going  to  be  in  the 
right  column. 

[2.]     Grafton,  West  Virginia  (10  a.m.) 

Matt,  I  will  remember  that  introduction  as 
long  as  I  live.  You  and  I  were  always 
friends.  I  know  your  record  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  endorsed  that 
record  always.  I  am  here  in  West  Virginia, 
now,  hoping  to  help  Matt  Neely,  and  Bob 
Ramsay,  and  Okey  Patteson  become  mem- 
bers of  that  great  Congress  of  the  United 
States — when  it  works  right.  It  can  be  great 
when  the  Democrats  control  it. 

I  have  always  liked  the  story  I  read  once 
about  how  Grafton  got  its  name.  As  I  re- 
member it,  it  seems  that  the  railroad  con- 
struction crews  that  came  in  here  about  100 


years  ago  called  this  place  on  the  railroad 
the  "grafting  on"  point  because  so  many 
branch  lines  were  hooked  onto  the  main  line 
here.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  city  became 
Grafton. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  reception  you 
have  given  me  on  my  trip  into  West  Virginia 
in  this  campaign.  I  think  the  folks  in  West 
Virginia  are  really  friendly.  From  what  I 
hear,  most  of  your  visitors  are  as  friendly 
towards  you.  I  read  in  the  paper  last  week 
about  how  the  candidate  for  Vice  President 
on  the  Republican  ticket  came  here  to  make 
some  speeches  in  his  campaign  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  And  I  heard  that  the  Republi- 
can Senator  from  West  Virginia  stood 
around  waiting  for  this  California  Governor 
to  say  what  a  good  Senator  he  is. 

That  is  a  clipping  I  got  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  I  can't  say  is  overly 
friendly  to  the  Democrats.  But  the  Sena- 
tor waited  in  vain,  at  least  this  news  story 
here  says.  All  the  Governor  would  say  is 
that  he  liked  the  8oth  Congress.  He 
wouldn't  endorse  the  present  Republican 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I  don't 
blame  him  for  that. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  party  is  it  that  can't 
or  won't  endorse  its  candidates? 

The  Democratic  Party  is  not  made  out 
that  way.  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  and  en- 
dorse Matt  Neely,  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  Okey 
Patteson,  and  all  the  other  Democrats  on  the 
ticket  in  West  Virginia. 

I  am  proud  to  be  running  on  the  record  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  am  proud  to  stand  up 
for  all  the  people  in  this  country  and  say  that 
we  didn't  want  the  Taft-Hardey  Act  and  all 
the  other  destructive  legislation  that  the  Both 
"do-nothing"  Congress  passed. 

The  reason  I  call  it  "do-nothing"  is  be- 
cause it  did  not  do  anything  for  the  people. 
Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  wouldn't 
agree  with  that,  because  it  did  a  lot  for  spe- 
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cial  privilege,  and  special  privilege  has  been 
in  the  saddle  ever  since  the  80th  Congress 
came  to  Washington. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Democratic  Party 
fought  hard  to  get  lav^s  to  provide  Federal 
aid  to  education,  better  health,  better  hous- 
ing, broader  social  security  coverage,  and  all 
the  other  important  things  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  stands  and  fights  for. 

In  1946,  two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home 
and  forgot  to  vote,  and  we  got  that  Republi- 
can 8oth  Congress.  That  Congress  blocked 
the  steady  progress  we  had  been  making 
towards  a  better  life  for  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States. 

This  year  everyone  is  going  to  get  out  and 
vote,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  under- 
stand that  you  are  the  Government.  The 
people  are  the  Government  in  these  United 
States,  but  they  cannot  be  the  Government 
if  they  are  too  lazy  to  get  out  and  vote  on 
election  day.  The  Government  is  in  your 
hands  when  you  want  to  use  the  power  that 
you  have. 

Now,  you  owe  it  to  the  country  and  you 
owe  it  to  yourselves  to  get  out  and  vote  on 
election  day.  It  is  the  way  we  can  get  a 
peaceful,  prosperous  nation.  All  I  ask  is 
that  you  examine  the  record  carefully.  You 
know  where  I  stand  on  all  the  great  issues 
before  the  country. 

If  you  can  find  out  where  the  other  fellow 
stands,  you  will  be  good,  because  I  can't 
find  out. 

So,  just  study  these  issues  and  make  up 
your  minds  in  your  own  interests.  Then  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  on  the  second  day 
of  November,  and  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket  in  your  own 
interest,  and  then  your  President  won't  be 
troubled  with  a  housing  shortage  on  the  20th 
of  January,  I  will  stay  in  the  White  House. 

I  have  got  another  very  good  friend  on  this 
train.  He  is  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  Harley  Kilgore. 


What  a  team  Kilgore  and  Neely  will  make 
in  the  Senate.  You  will  really  have  some- 
thing if  you  elect  them. 

I  have  been  told  that  Grafton  has  the  best 
band  in  West  Virginia.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  that  band  and  make  a  judgment  for 
myself.    I  like  band  music. 

[3.]     Keyser,  West  Virginia  (12:34  p.m.) 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Harley  Kilgore  and  I  have  been  friends  a 
long,  long  time.  We  had  quite  an  associa- 
tion together  in  the  United  States  Senate 
during  the  war,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  Harley  Kilgore  ably  represents  West 
Virginia  in  the  Senate — and  I  hope  youll 
send  Matt  Neely  there  this  time  so  you'll 
have  some  real  representation  in  the  Senate. 

When  I  see  crowds  like  this,  I  know  the 
Democrats  are  going  to  win.  I  appreciate 
very  highly  your  turning  out  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  visit  you 
the  other  night,  but  we  were  on  a  very  tight 
schedule  and  it  just  wasn't  possible.  I  do 
appreciate  your  being  here  this  morning.  It 
means  that  you  people  are  aware  of  what  is 
at  stake  in  this  election.  It  means  that  you 
want  a  Democratic  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress.  I  think  you  are  going 
to  send  Matt  Neely  to  the  Senate  and  Okey 
Patteson  to  the  State  Capitol,  and  of  course 
you're  going  to  send  Harley  Staggers  to  the 
Congress  as  your  Representative  from  this 
district — ^Harley  the  namesake  of  my  good 
friend  here,  Harley  Kilgore.  And  I  think 
Harley  Kilgore  in  the  Senate  and  Harley 
Staggers  in  the  House  ought  to  make  this 
part  of  the  country  well  represented  in  those 
two  great  bodies. 

You  know,  crowds  have  been  greeting  me 
all  over  the  country  just  like  this.  I  think 
they  mean  that  the  American  people  don't 
want — ^and  aren't  going  to  have — a  govern- 
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ment  in  Washington  next  year  that  will  make 
the  shameful  record  that  the  80th  Congress 
did. 

For  the  last  2  years  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  have  been  trying  to  tear  up  the 
great  laws  which  were  passed  during  the 
Democratic  administrations  since  1933. 
There  are  a  lot  of  farmers  around  Keyser, 
so  I  am  told,  and  every  one  of  them  knows 
how  much  better  off  he  is  today  than  he 
was  in  1933,  after  12  years  of  Republican 
misrule.  You  know,  a  funny  thing  about 
this  campaign  is  that  you  never  hear  any 
Republican  candidate  make  any  reference  to 
any  Republican  administration.  He  is  run- 
ning on  a  "me  too'*  policy.  He  wants  to 
take  over  and  do  what  the  Democrats  have 
done  but  he  says  he  can  do  it  better. 

Soil  conservation,  rural  electrification, 
farm  price  supports — these  and  many  other 
forward-looking  laws  have  brought  West 
Virginia  farmers  to  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition they  have  ever  known. 

But  what  did  the  8oth  Congress  try  to  do? 
It  slashed  the  funds  for  soil  conservation 
so  much  that  the  whole  program  was  nearly 
wiped  out.  It  refused  to  provide  money 
for  public  power  transmission  lines.  And  it 
refused  to  pass  a  housing  bill  which  would 
have  provided  better  housing  for  farmers 
and  city  people  alike.  It  refused  to  pass  an 
education  bill  or  a  health  bill.  Those  bills 
would  have  meant  more  and  better  schools 
and  hospitals  in  farm  areas.  The  Republi- 
can Both  Congress  has  hurt  labor  just  as 
much  as  it  has  hurt  farmers.  The  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
for  just  one  reason:  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  labor  unions  so  that  the  workingman 
would  not  be  able  to  fight  for  better  wages 
and  working  conditions.  They  passed  that 
law  over  my  veto.  And  when  they  pass  laws 
and  put  them  on  the  books,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  sworn  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 


laws.  And  he  has  to  enforce  the  law.  So 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  take  some  of  these  hor- 
rible laws  this  8oth  Congress  passed  ofl  the 
books. 

The  Republicans  weren't  content  to  hurt 
the  farmers  and  the  workers.  Now  they  are 
going  around  telling  the  farmers  that  we 
have  high  prices  because  the  workingmen 
are  getting  too  much  money;  and  they  are 
telling  the  workers  that  high  prices  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  getting  a  fair 
price  for  his  crops.  That's  just  not  so. 
Prices  are  going  up,  and  up,  and  up,  be- 
cause the  Republican  leaders  refused  to  pass 
a  price  control  law  that  I  asked  for  time  and 
time  again.  They  refused  to  do  anything 
about  prices  because  the  big  corporations 
want  to  continue  making  the  greatest  profits 
in  all  history,  and  they  are  making  the  great- 
est profits  in  all  history — ^it's  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

When  farmers  have  been  prosperous, 
workingmen  have  been  prosperous.  Work- 
ingmen are  getting  three  times  what  they 
did  back  under  the  Republicans,  and  farmers 
are  getting  four  or  five  times  what  they  got 
under  the  Republicans,  and  the  corporations 
are  making  nearly  ten  times — well,  they 
didn't  make  anything  under  the  Republi- 
cans. The  last  time  the  Republicans  were 
in  office  they  had  a  $300  million  deficit.  And 
do  you  know  what  they  had  as  profit  last 
year  after  they  paid  all  their  taxes?  Seven- 
teen billions.  You  multiply  that  by  minus 
300  and  see  what  you  get! 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Republicans 
are  going  around  in  this  campaign  telling 
the  rich  that  they  want  big  campaign  con- 
tributions from  them  as  a  reward  for  hav- 
ing passed  a  rich  man's  tax  bill.  They  are 
boldly  and  brazenly  saying,  "You  ought  to 
pay  part  of  that  income  savings  to  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  fund."  Now,  whenever  a 
Congress  legislates  for  the  benefit  of  a  class. 
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that  Congress  is  not  fit  to  live  with.  So 
don't  return  the  8ist  Congress  with  the  same 
leadership  that  the  8oth  Congress  had.  And 
when  I  talk  about  the  Congress  I  talk  about 
the  leadership.  I  am  not  talking  about  such 
fellows  as  this  in  the  Congress.  They  did 
the  right  thing,  and  if  we  had  more  of  them 
we  wouldn't  have  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  faced  now. 

If  you  want  good  government  and  people 
who  will  work  for  you,  in  your  interests  and 
not  for  special  interests,  you'll  go  to  the  polls 


on  election  day  and  vote  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  then  the  country  will  be 
in  safe  hands. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  i6 
the  President  referred  to  Democratic  candidate  for 
Senator  Matthew  M.  Neely,  Democratic  candidates 
for  Representative  Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  Robert  L. 
Ramsay,  and  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  Okey  Patteson,  Senator  Chapman 
Revercomb,  and  Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore,  all  of 
West  Virginia;  and  Governor  Earl  Warren  of  Cali- 
fornia, Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 
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THE  PRESIDENT,  [i.]  I  Understand  that  some 
of  you  are  confused  and  disturbed  about  the 
Executive  order  on  the  Reserves.^  That  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  military  program  that 
was  inaugurated  by  me  as  soon  as  World 
War  II  was  over.  The  first  thing  necessary 
to  set  out  a  military  policy  for  the  United 
States  was  a  unification  of  the  services  under 
one  man,  the  Secretary  for  Defense.  In 
October  1945  I  asked  for  a  universal  train- 
ing program,  and  I  asked  every  session  of 
Congress  to  implement  that — after  they  took 
a  position.  The  idea  of  that  was  to  have  a 
military  program  that  we  could  afford  to 
pay  for.  We  were  spending  $105  billion 
for  military  purposes  in  1945. 

That  program  was  naturally  cut  down 
with  demobilization,  but  I  tried  to  get  it 
down  below  |io  billion  in  1946 — didn't  quite 
make  it,  it  went  1 1 J/^  to  12.  I  tried  to  get  it 
to  10  billion  in  1947,  but  I  wasn't  success- 
ful— same  thing  for  the  budget  now  under 
discussion.  We  finally  had  to  arrange  it  to 
events  going  on  in  the  world,  and  finally 


^  Executive  Order  10007  "Organization  of  the 
Reserve  Units  of  the  Armed  Forces"  (Oct.  15,  1948; 
3  CFR,  1 943-1 948  Comp.,  p.  824). 


confined  it  in  the  budget  to  14  billion  plus 
for  1949,  and  they  were  asking  for  23  billion. 

It  has  always  been  my  plan  for  a  profes- 
sional service  only  large  enough  to  keep  the 
civilian  components  fairly  well  trained.  I 
had  hoped  with  universal  military  service,  if 
passed  by  Congress,  that  we  could  arrange 
so  that  a  fellow  could  serve  a  3 -year  hitch  in 
the  National  Guard,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  take  universal  training 
all  at  once.  That  would  keep  the  National 
Guard  filled  up.  Those  that  were  in  the 
universal  service  would  be  discharged  into 
the  Reserves  on  a  6-year  basis,  just  like 
soldiers  were  discharged  after  World  War 
II.  In  that  way  we  would  have  a  profes- 
sional, well-trained  teaching  service,  to 
keep  the  National  Guard  in  reserve  and  in 
trim  all  the  time. 

We  had  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand 
officers  who  were  in  the  service  and  training 
in  World  War  II,  and  at  least  half  of 
those 

Q.  How  many,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Eight  or  nine  hundred 
thousand — I  don't  remember  the  exact 
figures — officers  who  were  trained  in  this 
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war,  and  at  least  half  would  like  to  keep 
up  their  information,  so  that  in  case  there 
would  be  necessity  for  it  they  would  be 
in  a  position  to  go  ahead. 

It  was  in  the  other  war  that  I  organized 
the  first  Reserve  organization  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  Reserve  organization  is 
largely  Navy — ^Marine — ^Army;  and  that  is 
what  I  have  in  mind  for  this  order.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  this  order  implemented 
since  last  January.  It  has  been  rather  dif- 
ficult to  get  everybody  in  line  to  see  the 
necessity  of  it. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  we  have  a 
military  policy  that  will  be  one  we  can  pay 
for,  and  one  which  will  do  the  country  good. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  down  the  request  for 
I23  billion  for  this  year? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  sct  the  budget  at 
14  billion,  4. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  position 
regarding  the — [inaudible  words'] — ^Na- 
tional Guard  as  it  fits  into  this  program? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  Studied  that  situ- 
ation. It  has  only  been  presented  recently. 
The  National  Guard  has  been  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  National 
Guard  will  have  to  be  worked  into  the  whole 
defense  program  on  a  basis  that  there  will 
be  coordination.  The  Navy  Reserve  and  the 
Marine  Reserve  are  implemented  and  going. 
I  am  trying  to  get  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Air  Reserve  in  the  same  situation.  I  am 
hoping  that  all  who  have  the  necessary 
training 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  situation  on 
our  Reserve  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Nothing  is  being  done 
with  the  actual  Reserve,  but  in  the  National 
Guard  it  has  been  implemented — not  all  of 
it — the  Navy  and  Marine  Reserve  are  the 
only  ones  actively  at  work.  Nothing  done 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  order  today  require  any  addi- 
tional funds? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  make  use  of  the  establishment  that  we 
have  without,  at  the  present  time,  any  addi- 
tional funds — because  all  the  additional 
funds  were  going  into  the  regular  establish- 
ment. 

Q.  This  is  all  voluntary? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  it  is  not  Voluntary. 

Q.  I  mean  their  participation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Their  participation  is 
voluntary,  of  course — ^yes,  that's  right. 

Q.  There  is  no  significance  to  the  fact 
that  you  issued  this  order  on  the  train? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  This  is  the  White 
House.  I  have  been  signing  my  name  at 
the  same  rate  every  day  ever  since  we  have 
been  on  here,  in  addition  to  this  political 
program.  I  am  still  signing  my  name  five  or 
six  hundred  times  a  day.  The  pouch  came 
in,  and  I  transacted  all  the  business  of  the 
Government. 

[2.]     Q.  Does  your  car  roll  like  ours? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   It's  WOrSC. 

[3.]  Q.  How  are  you  feeling,  Mr. 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ncver  felt  any  better  in  my 
life.  I  have  been  very  highly  pleased  with 
the  trip.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  in  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana. I  think  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised in  one  way,  as  some  that  were  the 
other.  I  am  very  much  heartened  by  the 
trip.  I  think  it  has  been  very  successful. 
When  you  take  towns  like  Waukesha,  Wis., 
and  Logansport,  Ind.,  I  think  it  means  some- 
thing. I  was  very  happy  over  the  turnout 
in  Milwaukee,  the  audience  we  had  there — 
very,  very  responsive.  In  fact,  I  don't  think 
we  have  had  a  dud  on  the  trip. 

Q.  Indianapolis? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  was  good,  though. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  getting  back  to 
the  Reserve  business  just  a  moment,  you  said 
that  it  would  not  require  any  additional 
funds? 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  the  present  time — 
not  at  the  present  time.  Eventually,  if  I  get 
it  set  up,  and  the  records  set  up  down  to  the 
point  where  it  ought  to  be,  we  will  spend 
maybe  half  as  much. 

Q.  What  about  the  cost  of  the  actual 
training,  such  as  summer  camps? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  When  it  comes  around 
time  for  that,  that  will  cost  something.  But 
the  money  I  am  proposing  to  save  on  the 
regular  establishment  will,  in  the  long  run, 
make  final  expenditures  for  defense,  I  hope, 
between  $5  and  $7  billion. 

Q.  Is  that  your  peacetime 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  what  I  hope  to 
reach  some  time  or  other.  We  are  spending 
14  billion,  4  this  time.  We  can't  keep  that 
up. 

Q.  You  will  reduce  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  whole  program. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  a  reduction  in  the  stand- 
ing forces  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  A  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  regular  establishment.  It  is  not  possible 
to  maintain  it  at  $15  or  $20  billion.  If  we 
get  peace  in  the  world  and  disarmament 
comes  on  all  at  once,  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  we  will  do  like  we  have  always  done — 
go  to  sleep;  and  in  order  for  that  to  continue 
to  work,  that  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  police 
force  that  will  maintain  peace  in  the  world. 

Q.  Fiscal  year  1949? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs.  The  1 4. 4  is  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  The  budget  this  year  is  a 
little  over  13. 

Q.  Do  you  contemplate  any  reduction  in 
the  regular  forces  until  you  do  reach  some 
sort 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  that's  the  point  we  are 
trying  to  get  pretty  well  set  out  so  that  we 
can  make  the  professional  service  just  a 
nucleus  for  construction  whenever  we  reach 
the  goal  on  the  National  Guard  Reserve. 

[5.]     Q.  Back  on  politics,  Dewey  called 


his  engineer  a  lunatic,  and  made  a  veiled 
reference  to  you  yesterday,  and  I 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  Comment. 

Q.  Do  you  reconcile  the  problem 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  recoucile  it. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that 
your  stock  has  gone  up  as  a  result  of  this 
trip,  against  your  opponent 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well  now,  that's  what 
you're  along  for.  That's  your  job.  I  am 
the  candidate.  The  candidate  is  not  going 
to  comment.    He's  optimistic! 

Q.  You  expect  to  show  an  adjustment  in 
the  polls,  do  you  not? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  it's  a  little  late. 
These  polls  were  all  taken  before  the  real 
"war"  started.  I  don't  think  they  will  do 
much  revision  of  the  polls.  Mr.  Roper  ^ 
says  another  poll  is  rather  unnecessary.  He 
is  in  the  poll  business.    I  am  the  candidate. 

[7.]  Q.  With  the  increasing  costs  of  our 
present  rearming  that  has  been  necessitated 
by  this  world  situation,  do  you  feel  that  you 
will  be  able  to  reduce  the  budget  in  the  fore- 
seeable future? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  all  depends  on  the 
establishment  of  a  world  peace  on  the  basis 
that  will  give  confidence  to  every  nation  in 
the  world.  And  I  am  looking  forward  to 
getting  that  done  some  day. 

Q.  At  the  present  time,  however,  can  you 
say  how  long  it  looks  like  our  increasing  re- 
armament costs  will  go? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  prophesy.  When 
the  United  Nations  is  over,  in  Paris 

[8.]  Q.  On  the  reports  from  Paris,^  how 
do  you  think  the  situation  looks  abroad? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  there  has  been 
some  improvement. 

Q.  Any  possibility  of  getting  any  agree- 
ment? 


^  Elmo  B.  Roper,  Jr.,  Director  of  International 
Public  Opinion  Research,  Inc. 

^United  Nations  General  Assembly  meeting  in 
Paris. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  I  don't  Want  to  make  any 
prophecies.  I  would  rather  not  comment 
on  it  at  this  time.  When  the  time  comes  I 
will  let  you  know. 

[9.]  Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have 
succeeded  to  some  degree  in  smoking  out 
Governor  Dewey  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  I  have  succeeded 
entirely  in  informing  the  public  what  the  is- 
sues are  in  this  campaign;  and  I  think  that 
is  what  I  started  out  to  do. 

[10.]  Q.  Can  you  say  specifically  what 
things  have  occurred  to  make  you  say  that 
you  think  there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  world  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  the  debates  in  the 
United  Nations  conference  are  going  for- 
ward just  as  the  legislatures  of  the  demo- 
cratic countries  are  carried  on;  and  that  gives 
me  some  optimism  that  they  are  willing  to 
talk  things  over.  Eventually,  that  will  be 
made  for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  Soviet  Russia? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  auswer  that. 

Q.  Have  they  been  any  better  about  talk- 
ing things  over  in  recent  weeks? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  there  has 
been  an  improvement. 

Q.  Improvement  in  their  approach? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  In  the  approach.  I  refer 
to  the  whole  United  Nations,  and  Russia  is 
part  of  it. 

[11.]  Now  Tony^  wants  to  know  if  I 
am  going  to  stay  in  the  White  House  before 
I  start  out  again.    Yes,  Tony,  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  got  some  extra  beds? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  have  a  lot  of 
beds.  I  can  put  you  in  the  Lincoln  bed. 
[Laughter'] 

^  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  of  the  Associated  Press. 


[12.]  Q.  What  is  the  situation  in  regard 
to  that  Southern  vote? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  made  no  estimate 
of  it.  I  will  have  an  estimate  when  I  get 
back  from  down  South. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  going  down 
there? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  Very  happy  about  it. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  good  time  down  there, 
as  I  hope  all  of  you  will  have. 

Q.  Is  this  a  political  or  Presidential  trip? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Presidential.  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  delegation  that 
goes  to  Miami,  and  I  am  going  down  there 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  it  going  to  be  a  nonpolitical  speech? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  goiug  dowu  there  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  will  be  left  in  Washington. 
But  the  Democratic  candidate  will  back  us 
up  at  Raleigh. 

[13.]  Q.  May  I  clarify  one  thing?  I 
understood  you  to  say  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  Russia's 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Said  I  thought  there  had 
been  an  improvement  in  the  whole  world 
problem — and  some  improvement  in  the 
Russian  attitude. 

Q.  Would  you  permit  us  to  quote  "I  think 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
Russian  attitude"? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  uo,  that  is  not  for 
quotation.  I  am  saying  that  to  you  for  back- 
ground, and  how  I  feel. 

It  is  nice  to  talk  to  you. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seventh  news  conference  was  held  on  the  train  en 
route  to  Washington,  D.C.,  at  2:40  p.m.  on  Satur- 
day, October  16,  1948. 
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244    Address  in  Miami  at  the  American  Legion 
Convention.     October  18,  1948 


Mr,  Commander,  members  of  the  auxiliary, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  an  opportunity  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  for  30  years,  and  I  finally  made  it. 
I  have  chosen  this  occasion  to  discuss  with 
you  some  very  important  matters,  and,  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  today  as  a  delegate  from 
Missouri  first,  as  a  comrade-in-arms,  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Legionnaires  have  been  meeting  together 
for  a  long  time.  This  makes  the  30th  year 
that  the  Legion  has  met  to  keep  strong  the 
ties  that  bind  men  together,  who  fought  side 
by  side  for  their  country.  In  those  years  the 
Legion  has  been  serving  our  country  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  And  nobody  knows  that 
better  than  I  do.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
younger  men  of  World  War  II  joining  and 
strengthening  our  organization,  which  has 
never  failed  to  be  vigilant  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  opportunity 
of  counseling  with  you  as  veterans.  Among 
our  countrymen,  you  understand  best  of  all 
the  tragic  meaning  of  war.  You  learned  the 
hard  way  how  to  hate  it.  Today,  I  want  to 
share  with  you  my  views  about  the  things 
that  lie  nearest  to  our  hearts — ^peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  find  men  to  stajBE  our  efforts 
for  security  and  peace.  It's  an  altogether 
different  task  to  secure  good  men  after  the 
shooting  stops  than  it  is  to  secure  them  while 
the  fighting  is  going  on. 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  initiate  and  approve 
the  great  proposals  which  have  advanced 
both  for  our  security  and  the  recovery  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

As  your  Chief  Executive,  I  know  of  the 


patriotic  efforts  of  men  of  both  parties  to 
support  those  policies. 

The  plain  fact  remains,  however,  that 
while  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
delegate  authority,  he  has  the  responsibility, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

In  that  capacity,  I  want  to  stress  some- 
thing which  I  am  sure  every  veteran  and 
every  real  American  will  approve.  So  long 
as  I  am  President,  the  United  States  will  not 
carry  a  chip  on  its  shoulder. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  again,  that  I  would 
rather  see  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world  than 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  months,  the  trend  of  events  has 
caused  us  deep  concern.  The  great  need 
today  is  for  action  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  in  dealing  with  the  disputes  which 
now  challenge  its  authority — action  to  create 
an  improved  atmosphere  for  all  future  nego- 
tiations looking  toward  peace. 

Lately,  in  Europe  and  even  here  in  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  loose  and  ir- 
responsible talk  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  is  deliberately  following  a  course  that 
leads  to  war.  That  is  a  plain  and  deliberate 
lie. 

We  have  taken,  and  we  will  continue  to 
take,  a  firm  position,  where  our  rights  are 
threatened.  But  our  firmness  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  warlike  spirit.  The  world 
has  learned  that  it  is  weakness  and  appease- 
ment that  invite  aggression.  A  firm  posi- 
tion on  reasonable  grounds  offers  the  best 
hope  of  peace,  and  we  have  been  open  to 
reason  at  every  point. 

We  recognize  the  principle  of  mutual  con- 
ciliation as  a  basis  for  peaceful  negotiation, 
but  this  is  very  different  from  appeasement. 
While  we  will  always  strive  for  peace,  this 
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country  will  never  consent  to  any  compro- 
mise of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  human 
rights.  We  will  never  be  a  party  to  the  kind 
of  compromise  which  the  world  sums  up  in 
the  disgraced  name  of  Munich. 

Our  purpose,  from  the  end  of  the  war  to 
the  present,  has  never  changed.  It  has  been 
to  create  a  political  and  economic  frame- 
work in  which  a  lasting  peace  may  be 
constructed. 

Let  me  remind  you  how  we  have  sought 
to  carry  out  that  purpose.  In  the  past  2 
years,  the  United  States  has  made  three 
major  moves  of  foreign  policy  in  the  Euro- 
pean area.  Each  move  has  been  tied  in  with 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  Each 
move  has  been  designated  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  chaos  and  war. 

The  first  move  was  made  in  March  1947, 
when  we  offered  economic  and  military  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  then  threatened  by 
Communist  aggression. 

Three  months  later,  we  began  our  second 
major  move — the  great  program  for  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery.  With  American 
help  under  this  plan,  16  European  nations 
are  making  a  joint  effort,  unprecedented  in 
history,  to  overcome  heavy  economic  losses 
suffered  in  the  great  war. 

A  number  of  these  countries  have  already 
increased  their  production  and  improved 
their  financial  stability.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  plan  holds  the  key  for  the 
economic  future  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

Our  third  major  move  was  the  joint  action 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  in  establishing  a  working,  but  by  no 
means  final,  economic  organization  for  the 
Western  Zones  of  Germany,  under  allied 
military  control.  This  step  was  undertaken 
to  encourage  the  economic  revival  of  Ger- 
many, under  proper  safeguards,  so  as  to  aid 
the  recovery  of  all  Western  Europe  and 
promote  stability. 

We  have  also  been  giving  support  and 


encouragement  to  the  organization  of  the 
Western  European  Union. 

These  moves  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
have  had  as  their  goal  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Naturally,  this  country  was  at  the  same  time 
protecting  its  own  interests.  No  nation  can 
afford  to  disregard  self-interest. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  American  pol- 
icy has  revealed  an  unusual  degree  of  en- 
lightenment. We  have  taken  it  as  a  first 
principle  that  our  interest  is  bound  up  with 
the  peace  and  economic  recovery  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Accordingly,  we  have  worked 
for  all  three  together — world  peace,  world 
economic  recovery,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
own  Nation. 

It  is  plain  that  world  peace  and  economic 
recovery  cannot  be  achieved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  political  disorder  and  revolution.  We 
have,  therefore,  felt  it  essential  to  help  sta- 
bilize nations  which  welcomed  our  aid,  and 
whose  democratic  traditions  or  aspirations 
invited  our  friendship. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  maintain  our 
own  economic  stability  and  keep  up  a  mili- 
tary establishment  commensurate  with  our 
leadership  for  peace. 

As  President,  I  have  inaugurated  economic 
and  military  operations  which  will  enable 
this  great  Nation  to  meet  its  obligations. 
This  policy  must  be  carried  to  success. 

Our  policy  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
contrary,  we  recognize  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends  on  increasing  understanding 
and  better  working  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  democratic  nations. 

The  problem  which  now  confronts  this 
country  and  the  world  reduces  itself  to  one 
basic  question:  Can  we  so  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  the  Western  powers  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union  as  to  bring  about 
an  enduring  peace? 

Let  me  say  here  again,  and  as  plainly  as  I 
can,  that  the  Government  of  this  country, 
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like  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  detests 
the  thought  of  war.  We  are  shocked  by  its 
brutality  and  sickened  by  its  waste  of  life 
and  wealth.  And  we  know  from  experience 
that  war  creates  many  more  problems  than 
it  solves.  We  know  that  all  the  world,  and 
especially  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  from  war  and  everything  to  lose. 

The  horrors  that  modern  war  inflicts  on 
innocent  people  are  known  to  all  Americans. 
The  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare,  in  particular,  might  unleash  new 
forces  of  destruction  which  would  spare  no 
nation.  All  of  us  are  well  acquainted  with 
that  fact.  We  know,  too,  that  if  war  should 
come  upon  us  again,  the  loss  in  life,  the  strain 
on  our  physical  resources  and  even  on  our 
democratic  institutions  might  be  greater  than 
we  care  to  contemplate. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
jects the  concept  of  war  as  a  means  of  solving 
international  differences. 

However,  I  think  we  are  realistic  about  the 
alternative  to  war.  In  international  politics, 
new  and  serious  difficulties  are  continually 
arising.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  the 
great  powers  constitute  the  friendly  family 
of  nations  which  is  so  often  described  as 
"one  world." 

Our  need  is  to  work  out  with  cool  detach- 
ment a  practical  adjustment  of  our  troubles 
with  other  nations  as  they  may  arise.  That 
is  the  attitude  in  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  find  reasonable  solutions  of  the  critical 
problems  which  now  confront  us. 

Unfortunately — and  I  say  that  advisedly — 
unfortunately,  a  dark  fog  of  distrust  has  risen 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  dis- 
torting and  confusing  our  relations.  It  is 
clear  that  little  progress  is  likely  to  be  made 
in  settling  disputes  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  Soviet  Russia,  so  long  as  there 
is  so  much  distrust. 

If  that  distrust  is  to  be  dispelled,  there 


needs  to  be  evidence  of  long-range  peaceful 
purposes — evidence  that  will  enable  the 
world  to  shake  off  the  fear  of  war,  reduce 
the  burden  of  armaments,  and  concentrate 
on  useful  economic  activities. 

In  recently  considering  sending  a  special 
emissary  to  Moscow,  my  purpose  was  to  ask 
Premier  Stalin's  cooperation  in  dispelling  the 
present  poisonous  atmosphere  of  distrust 
which  now  surrounds  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  emissary  was  to  convey  the  seri- 
ousness and  sincerity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  desire  for  peace. 

This  proposal  had  no  relation  to  existing 
negotiations  within  the  scope  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
Far  from  cutting  across  these  negotiations, 
the  purpose  of  this  mission  was  to  improve 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  must  take 
place  and  so  help  in  producing  fruitful  and 
peaceful  results. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  I  have  not  departed  one  step  from 
my  determination  to  utilize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  peace.  Whenever  an 
appropriate  opportunity  arises,  I  shall  act  to 
further  the  interests  of  peace  within  the 
framework  of  our  relations  with  our  allies 
and  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  working  for  peace,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  for  peace. 

Both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a 
fundamental  job  to  do — ^the  job  of  raising 
the  living  standards  of  our  peoples. 

We  must  remember  that  many  a  serious 
crisis  has  in  the  past  been  resolved  without 
war.  We  must  remember  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  among  nations,  as  among  in- 
dividual men,  goes  on  all  the  time,  and  ex- 
presses itself  in  many  ways  other  than  war. 
We  must  remember  that  rivalry  among  na- 
tions is  an  old  story.  History  shows  that 
rival  powers  can  exist  peacefully  in  the  world. 
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Patience  must  be  our  watchword.  When 
the  destiny  of  all  mankind  is  at  stake,  we 
need  to  exercise  all  the  patience  we  can 
muster.  We  should  utilize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  for 
the  great  undertakings  which  lie  ahead. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  looking  to 
their  leaders  to  dispel  the  fog  of  distrust 
which  now  confuses  the  approach  to  peace. 
At  the  present  moment,  I  would  only  add 
that  our  Nation  has  never  failed  to  meet  the 


great  crises  of  its  history  with  honor  and 
devotion  to  its  ideals. 

My  friends,  and  fellow  Legionnaires,  we 
shall  spare  no  effort  to  achieve  the  peace  on 
which  the  entire  destiny  of  the  human  race 
depends. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2  p.m.  at  Dinner  Key 
in  Miami.  His  opening  words  "Mr.  Commander" 
referred  to  James  F.  O'Neil,  National  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  30th  annual  con- 
vention was  attended  by  8,000  legionnaires. 


245    Address  at  the  State  Capitol,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.     October  19,  1948 


Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  Your  Excellency 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

This  is  an  occasion  to  which  I  have  looked 
forward  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  memorial 
since  I  was  consulted  about  it  by  an  old 
friend,  who  invited  me  here  today.  I  can- 
not allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  refer- 
ence to  that  great  North  Carolinian  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  creation  of  this 
monument.  This  project  was  very  close  to 
the  heart  of  my  old  friend,  who  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  monument  commission — 
Josephus  Daniels. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  people  in 
North  Carolina  what  kind  of  a  man  Josephus 
Daniels  was.  Three  times  he  won  eminence 
in  the  nation  at  large — once  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  during  the  First  World  War,  then 
as  ambassador  to  Mexico,  and  finally  as  his- 
torian of  his  own  times.  Triple  fame  comes 
to  few  men.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
you,  among  whom  he  lived,  may  have 
known  him  in  a  capacity  greater  than  any 
of   these.    I   congratulate   you   on   having 


known,  not  just  the  official,  not  just  the 
diplomat,  not  just  the  scholar,  but  also  the 
honorable  citizen,  kindly  neighbor,  and 
great-hearted  gentleman  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Daniels  understood  these  great  North 
Carolinians  to  whom  we  dedicate  this  monu- 
ment today.  He  told  me  about  the  sculptor, 
Charles  Keck.  I  want  to  say  to  you  here 
today  that  Charles  Keck  and  I,  back  in  1933 
and  1934,  worked  on  the  statue  of  Andrew 
Johnson  to  be  placed  in  Jackson  County,  Mo. 
After  that,  he  was  named  to  make  a  statue  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  which  was  nothing  new  to 
Charles  Keck.  I  think  Charles  Keck  is  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.  You  have  got 
the  right  man  to  make  this  statue. 

Mr.  Daniels  knew  all  three  of  these  great 
men  had  something  in  common — the 
rugged,  self-reliant  qualities  of  a  free  people. 
They  were  all  men  of  the  people,  of  deep 
religious  faith,  democratic  sympathies,  and 
dauntless  courage.  They  never  swerved 
from  the  people's  cause.  They  deserve  not 
only  an  enduring  monument,  but  they  de- 
serve understanding  and  remembrance. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  political  cam- 
paign upon  which  depends  much  of  the 
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country's  future.  It  is  good  at  such  a  time 
to  pause  to  take  strength  and  guidance  from 
our  country's  past. 

This  year,  as  in  all  years,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  much  to  teach  the  coun- 
try. Its  great  sons  have  important  things  to 
say  to  us  still.  And  we  have  important 
things  to  learn  from  them.  We  deal  here 
today  not  merely  v^ith  the  dedication  of  a 
monument.  Our  task  is  the  rededication  of 
ourselves. 

Each  of  the  three  men  v^hose  fame  this 
monument  celebrates  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  time  of  trouble. 

Andrew  Jackson  had  to  face  the  nullifica- 
tion crisis,  which  was  the  first  threat  of 
secession. 

James  K.  Polk  was  confronted  by  the 
Mexican  War. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  caught  in  the  mass 
hysteria  following  a  war  in  which  more 
American  blood  was  spilled  than  in  both 
the  world  wars  of  our  time. 

Because  they  lived  through  days  when 
reason  was  overcome  by  emotion,  their  acts 
were  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 
And  because  they  were  misunderstood  they 
were  libeled  beyond  the  lot  of  most  Presi- 
dents. Intense  feeling  obscures  the  truth. 
And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  estimates 
of  these  men  made  by  their  contemporaries 
have  been  almost  completely  discarded  by 
later  generations. 

In  these  new  estimates,  not  one  of  the 
three  has  diminished  in  stature.  On  the 
contrary,  each  is  now  regarded  as  a  stronger 
and  wiser  man. 

What  each  of  them  meant  to  his  time,  you 
have  been  told  by  many  learned  men.  So  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  you  already  know — 
what  Jackson  meant  to  1832,  or  Polk  to  1845, 
or  Johnson  to  1865. 

I  prefer  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  they  all  mean  in  1948 — and  what  they 
should  mean  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


Jackson,  Polk,  and  Johnson  are  gone.  Yet 
they  are  forever  a  part  of  North  Carolina. 
They  represent  the  glory  of  the  past.  But 
that  is  not  all.  If  that  were  all,  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  monument  would  serve  only 
half  its  purpose.  To  the  young  men  and 
women,  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State 
who  pass  this  way,  it  would  say,  "We  have 
produced  great  men."  That  is  true  and 
should  be  said,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
future. 

It  should  say  more.  And  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  careers  of  these  three  Presi- 
dents, it  will  say  more.  It  has  a  message 
that  is  not  only  true  as  to  the  past,  but  it  is 
also  encouraging  as  to  the  future. 

That  message  is  this:  "Do  your  duty,  and 
history  will  do  you  justice." 

Each  of  these  men  did  his  duty  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  whole  Nation  against  the  forces 
of  pressure  and  persuasion  which  sought  to 
make  him  act  as  a  representative  of  a  part 
of  the  Nation  only. 

Each  of  them  provoked  the  wrath  of  some 
sincere  and  honest  men — which  is  a  serious 
thing.  A  President  may  dismiss  the  abuse 
of  scoundrels,  but  to  be  denounced  by  honest 
men  honestly  outraged  is  a  test  of  greatness 
that  none  but  the  strongest  men  survive. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  career  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  has  always  been  held 
up  as  a  symbol  of  courage,  but  too  often  for 
reasons  that  are  not  the  best.  It  takes  cour- 
age to  face  a  duelist  with  a  pistol  and  it  takes 
courage  to  face  a  British  general  with  an 
army.  But  it  takes  still  greater  and  far 
higher  courage  to  face  friends  with  a  griev- 
ance. The  bravest  thing  Andrew  Jackson 
ever  did  was  to  stand  up  and  tell  his  own 
people  to  their  faces  that  they  were  wrong. 

It  was  all  the  braver  because  he  knew  in 
his  heart  that  they  had  some  cause  for  dis- 
content. The  Tariff  of  1828,  which  pro- 
voked the  nullification  movement,  was  well 
named  the  Tariff  of  Abominations.    It  did 
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inflict  injustice  upon  South  Carolina  and  the 
other  Southern  States.  Andrew  Jackson 
knew  that  as  well  as  John  C.  Calhoun. 

But  Jackson  also  knew  that  the  way  to 
correct  injustice  in  a  democracy  is  by  reason 
and  debate,  never  by  walking  out  in  a  huff. 

To  attempt  to  correct  injustice  by  dis- 
union is  to  apply  a  remedy  that  is  worse  than 
the  disease. 

It  would  not  have  been  pleasant  for 
Andrew  Jackson  to  say  this  to  any  State. 
It  was  doubly  unpleasant  to  say  it  to  South 
Carolina,  a  State  composed  of  people  of  his 
own  blood,  his  own  faith,  of  his  own  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  a  State  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  ties  of  memory,  pride  and  affection. 
The  closing  paragraph  of  the  great  Nullifica- 
tion Proclamation  is  eloquent  of  the  pain  it 
cost  him  to  stand  against  the  people  so  closely 
allied  to  him. 

But  it  was  his  duty,  and  he  did  it. 

We  know  now  what  they  could  not  know 
then.  We  know  what  a  pliant,  supple  man 
in  the  White  House  in  that  crisis  might  have 
cost  us.  A  man  more  careful  to  preserve  his 
own  peace  than  to  "preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States" 
might  have  drifted  into  ways  that  would 
have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 
It  is  because  Andrew  Jackson  did  his  duty  in 
agony  of  mind  as  well  as  in  agony  of  body 
that  this  monument  is  raised  in  his  honor. 

Let  me  say,  too,  how  fine  a  thing  it  is  that 
this  monument  was  raised  in  the  South  by 
Southerners.  Democracy  is  safe  among  a 
people  who  are  too  just  to  withhold  respect 
from  a  man  because  his  duty  once  forced  him 
to  oppose  them. 

Consider,  then,  the  case  of  James  K.  Polk. 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  endlessly  praised 
for  adding  827,000  square  miles  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
And  he  can't  be  praised  too  much  for  that. 
But  the  average  American  is  astonished  when 


reminded  that  Polk  added  814,000  square 
miles  of  territory  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  place  either  to  defend  or 
attack  Polk's  policy  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
War.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  it  that  is 
worth  serious  attention  by  this  generation. 
Even  when  the  war  was  won,  Polk's  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  generous  peace  were  inter- 
fered with  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the  lines  for  great 
internal  conflict  in  later  years. 

That  interference  took  the  form  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  which  the  House  attached 
to  the  appropriation  bill  that  supplied  the 
first  installment  of  our  payment  to  Mexico. 
It  was  a  condition  that  no  area  purchased 
with  the  money  appropriated  should  be  slave 
territory. 

I  am  not  questioning  now  the  merits  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso.  But  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, an  attempt  to  use  foreign  policy  as  a 
lever  in  the  settlement  of  domestic  questions. 
Such  an  attempt  is  always  fraught  with  peril. 
We  should  have  learned  that  fact  from  the 
experience  of  Polk's  day  and  its  tragic  con- 
sequences in  the  Civil  War.  Unfortunately, 
we  did  not.  It  took  another  great  foreign 
war  and  another  disastrous  injection  of  do- 
mestic politics  into  foreign  affairs — in  the 
fight  on  the  League  of  Nations — to  drive  the 
lesson  home. 

But  now,  I  trust,  we  have  learned  it.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Second  World  War,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  his  great  Secretary  of 
State,  Cordell  Hull,  proposed,  and  certain  of 
our  wiser  congressional  leaders  of  the  op- 
position agreed,  that,  as  far  as  they  could 
bring  it  about,  domestic  politics  should  stop 
at  the  water's  edge.  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
carry  out  that  agreement  and  to  urge  all 
Americans  to  abide  by  it  faithfully. 

The  wisdom  of  that  bipartisan  policy 
should  be  very  clear  indeed  to  North  Caro- 
linans.    They  have  before  them  not  only  the 
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case  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  also  that  of 
Polk.  You  know  that  Polk*s  greatest 
achievement  was  clouded  for  many  years,  be- 
cause, in  his  time,  we  had  not  learned  to  keep 
our  domestic  quarrels  at  home  and  present  a 
united  front  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Andrew  Johnson  came  to  the  Presidency 
by  reason  of  a  death  that  was  tragic  not 
merely  for  the  United  States,  but  for  all  man- 
kind. Suddenly,  without  a  moment's  prep- 
aration, Johnson  was  called  upon  to  take  up 
and  complete  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  occupied  the  White  House. 

Andrew  Johnson  needs  no  defense.  But 
it  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  to  point  out 
that  in  1865  no  man  alive  could  have  suc- 
ceeded Abraham  Lincoln  without  being 
subject  to  unfavorable  comparisons.  And 
it  was  Johnson's  misfortune  to  encounter 
more  than  that.  It  is  one  of  the  major 
tragedies  of  war  that  the  passions  it  un- 
leashes do  not  automatically  subside  with 
the  fighting.  They  must  be  subdued  grad- 
ually. And  it  usually  takes  long,  patient, 
and  courageous  effort. 

In  1865  passions  were  as  furious  as  the 
war  had  been  long  and  bloody.  There  were 
men  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  lost  their 
heads  completely.  In  their  madness  they 
were  determined  that  the  blood-letting 
should  not  stop.  They  would  have  sent 
scores  of  brave  and  honorable  men  to  the 
gallows  and  stripped  thousands  more  of  all 
they  possessed.  They  wanted  to  keep  a 
whole  region  in  chains. 

That  no  such  disgrace  has  occurred  in 
the  United  States  is  due  largely  to  the  bull- 
dog courage  of  Andrew  Johnson.  I  have  no 
wish  to  prettify  him.  He  doesn't  need  it. 
He  was  stubborn.  He  was  tactless.  Often 
he  was  ungracious  to  the  point  of  being 
surly.  The  fact  remains  that  he  faced  such 
a  storm  of  hatred  as  never  before  had  swept 
this  country.    And  in  facing  it,  he  defended 


not  so  much  certain  individuals  as  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  not  the  desire  of  angry  men  is 
the  supreme  law  of  this  land. 

His  courageous  stand  has  made  it  easier 
for  every  President  who  has  had  to  cope  with 
postwar  hysteria  since  his  day.  That  task 
is  still  no  child's  play.  We  have  among  us 
today  men  who,  blinded  by  their  fury  and 
their  fears,  are  ready  to  condemn  on  suspi- 
cion and  to  punish  without  trial.  To  them 
no  President  dare  yield  an  inch.  If  he 
yielded,  he  would  be  unworthy  to  stand  be- 
fore the  monument  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  is  a 
monument  not  to  one  man  but  to  three. 
Americanism  is  not  embodied  in  any  one 
man.  It  is  a  distillation  of  the  spirits  of  all 
the  heroes  who  have  labored  and  fought  and 
died  for  the  common  good. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  there  shall 
be  no  "titles"  of  nobility  in  this  Republic.  It 
does  not  say  that  there  shall  be  no  nobility. 
We  do  have  what  may  be  described  with 
exact  justice  as  a  nobility.  But  it  is  not  at- 
tained by  birth.  One  may  come  to  it  from 
a  camp,  as  Jackson  did,  or  from  a  university, 
as  Polk  did,  or  from  a  tailor's  bench,  as 
Johnson  did. 

The  test  is  long  and  brave  and  honest  labor 
for  the  country's  good. 

And  this  is  the  thing  that  these  three  men, 
different  as  they  were  in  origin  and  in  tem- 
perament, held  in  common.  But  it  is  no 
exclusive  possession.  Most  certainly,  it  is 
not  confined  to  presidents  or  other  officers  of 
state.  Our  country  would  not  last  long  if 
that  were  true.  The  strength  of  this  Repub- 
lic lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  millions  of 
men  and  women,  who  held  no  office  and 
aspire  to  none,  recognize  as  clearly  as  Jack- 
son, Polk,  and  Johnson  did  that  they  must 
serve  their  country  before  they  serve 
themselves. 
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This  truth  becomes  supremely  important 
on  the  day  that  the  people  go  to  the  polling 
places.  It  is  not  the  hand  that  signs  the 
laws  that  holds  the  destiny  of  America.  It 
is  the  hand  that  casts  the  ballot. 

We  are  now  drawing  close  to  the  date  fixed 
by  law  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  and  the 
performance  of  that  duty.  It  is  the  day 
when  every  qualified  voter  in  the  country 
shares  the  responsibility  laid  upon  the  officers 
of  the  government  and  first  of  all  upon  a 
President.  Indeed,  on  that  day  the  responsi- 
bility passes  from  the  President  and  rests 
with  you.  The  wisdom  of  your  decision  on 
election  day  is  the  only  sure  and  enduring 
"preservation,  protection  and  defense  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

To  assure  the  wisdom  of  your  decision, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  revive  within  your 
own  hearts  and  minds  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated these  three  illustrious  sons  of  North 
Carolina.  Men  and  women  who  exercise 
their  franchise  in  the  spirit  of  these  three 
great  men  will  not  be  blinded  by  passion  or 


prejudice.  They  will  not  be  deceived  by 
smooth  flattery,  or  smoother  propaganda. 
Indeed,  to  be  influenced  by  nothing  but  what 
you  know  to  be  true  and  what  you  feel  to  be 
just  as  you  cast  your  ballot  is  to  attain  a 
dignity  to  which  tide  and  office  can  add 
nothing — the  dignity  of  a  free  American. 

The  man  who  votes  in  this  spirit  on  elec- 
tion day  is  just  as  patriotic  as  was  each  of 
these  three  Presidents.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina  de- 
lights to  honor.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  honors  himself  by  praising  that  kind 
of  man.  Such  a  man  stands  as  the  symbol 
of  freedom  and  dignity  on  this  earth.  We 
dedicate  here  today  not  merely  a  monument 
to  great  men  of  the  past,  but  also  to  the  great- 
ness of  free  men  now  and  forever. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:40  a.m.  at  the 
dedication  of  a  monument  to  Andrew  Jackson,  James 
K.  Polk,  and  Andrew  Johnson.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Willis  Smith,  Chairman  of  the 
Jackson-Polk-Johnson  Monument  Commission,  R. 
Gregg  Cherry,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Jim  Nance  McCord,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 
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Governor  Cherry,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  Democrats  of  North  Carolina: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
the  most  cordial  welcome  I  have  received  in 
the  capital  city  of  this  great  State  today. 
Your  Governor  has  been  exceedingly  kind 
and  cordial  to  me,  and  to  my  family,  and  we 
have  spent  a  most  pleasant  morning.  The 
Governor  took  us  to  the  Governor's  Mansion 
for  luncheon,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it 
was  some  luncheon.  Outside  of  Missouri,  I 
never  saw  another  one  like  it. 

I  am  happy  to  be  on  this  platform  today 
with  all  these  good  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crats who  are  serving  the  Nation.  To  hear 
the  chairman  call  the  roll,  it  sounded  as  if 


North  Carolina  is  running  the  Nation.  If 
they  had  the  Presidency,  they  would  be.  I 
have  had  some  very  fine  friends  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  would  like  to  name  all  of 
them,  if  I  could,  but  it  would  take  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon,  and  I  wouldn't  have  a 
chance  to  make  my  speech  schedule. 

There  is  one  in  particular  I  would  like 
to  mention,  however,  and  one  I  made  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  also  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  He  was  a  former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina — Max  Gardner — a  wonder- 
ful man. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  your  next  Governor, 
Kerr  Scott,  that  I  appreciate  most  highly 
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what  he  had  to  say  when  he  was  here  before 
this  microphone,  and  I  know  that  the  next 
Senator,  and  the  next  Junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina — another  friend  of  mine, 
Mel  Broughton — will  represent  North  Caro- 
lina, as  North  Carolina  has  always  been  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States,  honorably  and 
efficiently. 

As  I  said  before,  if  I  took  the  time  to  men- 
tion and  compliment  the  able  and  efficient 
public  servants  from  North  Carolina  who 
are  now  serving  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington, I  wouldn't  have  time  to  do  anything 
else  this  afternoon. 

For  a  long  time  now,  some  of  my  North 
Carolina  friends  have  been  telling  me  I  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  this  great  State  Fair  of  yours. 
It  wasn't  necessary  to  urge  me  very  much. 
I  have  always  liked  to  go  to  fairs. 

But  I  do  have  one  complaint.  Now,  they 
make  me  one  of  the  exhibits,  and  I  don't  get 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  others  very  much. 

It's  a  wonderful  thing,  to  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  honor  that 
can  come  to  any  man  in  the  world.  But  I 
have  lived  in  Independence,  Mo.,  since  I  was 
6  years  old,  and  for  58  years  nobody  paid 
much  attention  to  me  in  Independence,  ex- 
cept to  be  friendly  with  me  and  say  "Hello, 
Harry,"  when  I  went  there.  Now,  when  I 
go  to  my  old  home  in  Independence,  it  takes 
the  whole  Independence  police  force  and 
half  the  Secret  Service  to  get  me  in  the  front 
door.     I  don't  know  what  happens  to  people. 

I  can  remember  back  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  a  President,  and  that  was  in  1904,  and  I 
ran  three  blocks  to  get  to  take  a  look  at  the 
then  candidate  for  President,  and  he  was 
running  on  the  Republican  ticket,  too.  So 
I  know  that  it's  the  office  they  want  to  see, 
and  not  the  man. 

I  have  to  remember  that  all  the  time.  If 
you  don't,  you  get  a  bad  case  of  "Potomac 
fever"  in  Washington. 

This  fall  I  have  visited  several  State  fairs. 


I  met  thousands  of  prosperous  farm  folk 
there,  and  it  made  me  proud  of  the  grand 
old  Democratic  Party  to  see  so  many  farmers 
who  had  been  rescued  from  Republican  de- 
pression and  given  the  break  they  deserved. 
You  know,  the  farmers  never  were  as  pros- 
perous in  this  country,  as  they  are  now.  The 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that 
the  farmers  have  received  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  to  roll  into  the  fair  at 
Oklahoma  City  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour.  That  was  because  I  stopped  to  talk 
to  so  many  people  along  the  way  that  my 
train  was  a  little  late.  But  the  train  crew, 
being  good  Democrats,  saw  to  it  that  I  got 
there.  I'm  surprised  the  Republican  candi- 
date didn't  order  them  shot  at  sunrise. 

Out  in  Dexter,  Iowa,  I  met  a  great  farm 
gathering  for  the  National  Plowing  Contest. 
And  we  plowed  under  a  lot  of  Republicans 
out  there. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  used  to  run  a  plow 
back  on  the  farm  30  years  ago,  and  I  told 
them  that  I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  it, 
if  they  could  get  me  a  team  of  four  mules; 
but  they  ran  everything  with  a  tractor.  So 
I  told  them  I  didn't  want  to  be  like  the  Re- 
publicans, I  didn't  want  to  turn  the  clock 
back,  so  if  they  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  run 
it  with  a  tractor,  it  was  all  right  with  me. 

I  also  got  a  chance  to  look  over  some  of 
the  fine  new  farm  machines  they  were  ex- 
hibiting. And  I  want  to  report  to  you  that 
among  all  the  exhibits  I  have  seen  there  has 
been  a  great  omission. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  this  year 
have  I  seen  a  single  exhibit  of  that  famous 
North  Carolina  farm  invention — that  prod- 
uct of  ingenuity  and  hard  times,  of  personal 
despair  and  political  mockery — the  Hoover 
cart. 

You  remember  the  Hoover  cart — I  didn't 
find  that  in  Iowa,  or  anywhere  else — ^the  re- 
mains of  the  old  tin  lizzie  being  pulled  by  a 
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mule,  because  you  couldn't  afford  to  buy  a 
new  car,  you  couldn't  afford  to  buy  gas  for 
the  old  one. 

You  remember.  First  you  had  the 
Hoovercrats,  and  then  you  had  the  Hoover 
carts.  One  always  follows  the  other.  Bear 
that  in  mind  now,  carefully. 

By  the  way,  I  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  about  this 
Hoover  cart. 

They  said  it  is  the  only  automobile  in  the 
world  that  eats  oats.  They  don't  recom- 
mend it,  and  neither  do  I. 

I  don't  mind  being  an  exhibit  here  myself. 
I  think  I  belong  right  here.  I'm  a  home- 
grown American  farm  product.  That  prod- 
uct is  just  about  the  same  in  Missouri  as  it 
is  in  North  Carolina. 

And  I'm  proud  of  the  breed  I  represent — 
the  completely  unterrified  form  of  American 
democracy.  I  stand  for  the  simple,  straight- 
forward, straight-line  Democratic  Party. 
That  party  has  always  stood  for  government 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the  work- 
ingman  and  for  all  the  people  of  this  great 
country.  That  party  does  not  represent  spe- 
cial privilege,  it  represents  the  whole  people. 

And  any  time  you  have  any  doubts  about 
the  Democratic  Party,  all  you  need  to  do  is 
take  a  good  look  at  the  Republican  Party. 
That  will  always  bring  you  right  back  where 
you  belong. 

This  year  we've  all  had  a  good  look  at  the 
Republican  Party  and  their  candidate,  and 
it's  made  me  fighting  mad.  That's  why  I'm 
here  today  talking  to  you  good  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  year  the  Republicans  are  putting  on 
a  terrific  advertising  campaign  in  order  to 
sell  you  the  same  old  brand  of  Hoover  carts. 
They're  spending  money  in  carload  lots  and 
are  buying  themselves  all  kinds  of  strange 
bedfellows.  But  there  are  some  things  that 
are  not  for  sale  in  this  country. 


I  don't  believe  that  they're  going  to  get 
away  with  it.  Everybody — ^North  and 
South — knows  there's  only  one  choice  in  this 
campaign.  Either  the  standard  Republicans 
will  buy  the  election  or  the  standard  Demo- 
crats will  win  it. 

Other  parties  simply  don't  stand  a  chance. 

For  a  Southerner  that  ought  not  to  be  a 
hard  choice.  You  know  what  Republi- 
canism means  in  North  Carolina  and  every- 
where else  in  the  South. 

First,  it  means  the  rule  of  the  carpetbag- 
gers. Then  it  means  rule  by  the  money- 
baggers.  Either  way,  it  means  a  rule  that 
treats  the  South  and  the  West  as  colonies  to 
be  exploited  commercially  and  held  down 
politically. 

Republicanism  means  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  controlled  by  the  powerful 
men  and  the  greedy  Wall  Street  interests 
that  want  cheap  labor  and  the  cheap  farm 
products.  Republicanism  puts  the  almighty 
dollar  first  and  is  not  above  using  a  litde 
tidelands  oil  money  to  grease  the  way  to 
power. 

Today  big-money  Republicanism  is  on  the 
march,  and  to  beat  it  we've  all  got  to  stand 
together.  That's  where  we  Democrats  be- 
long— together — ^shoulder  to  shoulder. 

We  are  the  great  middle-of-the-road 
party — the  party  of  the  farmers  and  the 
workers  and  the  small  businessmen  and  the 
party  of  the  young  people.  We  all  belong 
together.  I  believe  in  loyalty  as  the  great 
force  in  politics — the  loyalty  of  free  men  and 
women,  freely  given  and  honorably  received. 
But  above  all  I  treasure  the  basic  principle 
of  democracy  itself — the  right  to  disagree 
among  ourselves,  without  letting  differences 
of  opinion  lead  us  into  temptation,  or  to  be- 
tray our  own  best  interests. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  many  violent  arguments  we  Demo- 
crats have.    I  think  that  there  will  be  plenty 
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of  Democrats  on  election  day,  as  long  as  we 
retain  respect  for  free  speech,  and  get  a  fair 
and  honest  count  at  the  polls. 

Just  the  same,  I  hope  that  somewhere  in 
North  Carolina  you  have  a  Hoover  cart  on 
display — lest  you  forget  that  the  Republicans 
want  you  to  take  another  ride  in  that  same 
old  wagon. 

In  the  1920's,  the  Republican  Party  could 
not  fight  the  depression.  It  was  incapable 
of  bold  action  for  the  people.  Big  business 
owners  of  that  dismal  party  said  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  "ride  it  out."  Ride  it  out! 
You  did — in  Hoover  carts. 

Today,  the  Republican  Party  stands  con- 
victed of  being  incapable  of  fighting  inflation. 
Some  of  its  present  leaders  have  tried  to  put 
the  blame  for  inflation  on  farm  prices. 

They  want  you  to  ride  it  out — ride  it 
out! — in  Hoover  carts. 

It  was  under  a  Democratic  administration 
that  Hoover  carts  gave  way  to  real  automo- 
biles with  plenty  of  gasoline  in  them. 

Here  at  a  great  agricultural  fair,  let's  take 
a  look  at  your  agricultural  record  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  Democratic  years  behind  us. 
Your  old-time  money-crops  are  doing  all 
right.  Last  year  your  tobacco  brought  you 
$380  million.  In  the  Hoover  year  of  1932, 
your  tobacco  brought  you  $43  million.  The 
price  of  tobacco  got  down  to  8^  cents  in  the 
Republican  depression.  This  year  it  is  run- 
ning close  to  50  cents. 

You  don't  depend  on  cotton  as  much  as 
you  used  to.  But  you're  getting  more  than 
three  times  as  much  money  for  your  cotton, 
as  you  got  in  either  the  Republican  depres- 
sion of  1932  or  the  Republican  "boom"  year 
of  1929. 

Your  cash  receipts  are  running  eight  times 
what  they  were  in  1932.  You  didn't  make 
that  trip  in  a  Hoover  cart. 

This  year  your  milk  and  eggs  alone  are 
worth  almost  as  much  as  your  total  farm 


production  was  worth  in  1932.  Think  of 
that! — ^milk  and  eggs  in  North  Carolina 
worth  as  much  as  your  farm  production  was 
in  1932! 

What  I  say  of  North  Carolina  is  true  of 
the  whole  advancing  South  in  the  years  since 
the  Democrats  came  to  office  in  Washington 
under  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  rescued  agriculture  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  South,  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  Democratic  farm  program  treated 
credit  as  a  farmer's  tool  instead  of  a  rich 
man's  toy.  We  made  credit  available  to 
farmers  on  fair  terms  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history. 

The  Democratic  Party  inaugurated  the 
nationwide  soil  program. 

The  Democratic  farm  program  brought 
you  rural  electrification.  Back  in  1935,  only 
about  three  farms  out  of  a  hundred  in  North 
Carolina  had  electric  service.  Today  the 
figure  is  about  seventy  in  every  hundred. 
And  when  the  REA  loans  that  are  already 
approved  are  turned  into  actual  power  lines, 
eighty  out  of  every  hundred  North  Carolina 
farms  will  have  electricity. 

The  Democratic  farm  program  brought 
you  farm  crop  insurance. 

The  Democratic  farm  program  expanded 
and  intensified  scientific  research. 

The  Democratic  Party  brought  you  sup- 
port prices. 

The  Democratic  farm  program  and  the 
hard  work  of  American  farm  families  res- 
cued agriculture  from  its  sickness  and  made 
it  strong  again. 

Because  of  this,  our  agriculture  was  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  Nation,  when  we 
had  to  fight  a  war.  When  our  lives  and  our 
freedom  depended  on  it,  our  agriculture  was 
equal  to  the  task. 

Thanks  to  the  Democratic  Party,  this  is 
your  story — the  story  of  progress  from  the 
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depths  of  despair  to  the  heights  of  strength. 
You  have  a  highly  productive,  efficient,  and 
profitable  agriculture,  because  you  used  the 
Democratic  farm  program  and  your  own 
hard  vv^ork  to  make  it  so. 

But  today  the  v^reckers  are  at  v^ork. 

The  Republican  Party  for  years  fought  the 
Democratic  Party  farm  program.  When 
they  saw^  it  couldn't  be  changed,  then  they 
changed  tactics.  Republican  spokesmen  are 
now  saying:  "Me,  too;  only  we  can  do  it 
better." 

What  they  mean  is,  they  can  do  you  better! 

Two  years  ago  the  Nation  gave  the  Re- 
publicans their  chance  in  Congress.  The 
Republicans  immediately  slashed  the  soil 
conservation  program.  In  fact,  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  keep  out  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  altogether.  That  was  also  a  vote 
to  kill  the  farmer-committee  system  that  op- 
erates your  program  of  price  supports  and 
tobacco  quotas. 

We  beat  this  outrageous  attack  on  self- 
rule  in  farming,  but  the  Republicans  did  cut 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  in 
half. 

They  cut  the  rural  electrification  program. 
They  undermined  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  They  killed  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  They  crippled  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  on  which 
the  foreign  markets  for  your  tobacco  and 
cotton  depend. 

They  subjected  farm  cooperatives  to  a  fear 
campaign  under  threat  of  a  death  tax.  They 
cut  the  budget  for  the  new  research  and  mar- 
keting activities.  They  tried  to  kill  the  farm 
tenant  purchase  program. 

And,  now,  despite  the  belated  protestation 
of  the  Republican  candidate,  they  are  show- 
ing that  they  want  to  alter  and  destroy  the 
whole  structure  of  price  supports  for  farm 


products.  Even  the  Republican  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
warned  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
the  farmer  the  "goat"  for  high  prices  in  the 
United  States. 

This  attack  on  the  price  support  system 
comes  at  a  time  when  many  farm  prices  are 
dropping  and  the  price  support  program  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  Party  originated  the  farm 
price  support  program.  We  built  it  out  of 
hard  experience.  We  built  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Nation — ^not  only  the  farmer, 
but  the  consumer  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  price  supports  is  to  pre- 
vent farm  prices  from  falling  to  ruinously 
low  levels.  But  the  Republicans  don't  tell 
the  city  consumers  that  these  supports  apply 
only  when  farm  prices  have  dropped  below 
parity.  They  don't  tell  the  people  in  the 
cities  that  everybody  is  really  better  off  when 
the  farmer  gets  decent  prices. 

The  support  price  for  wheat  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  high  cost  of  bread.  When  wheat 
prices  were  going  up,  the  price  of  bread  rose 
steadily.  It  went  up  from  10  cents  a  loaf  to 
II  cents — to  12  cents — ^to  13  cents — to  14 
cents. 

Now  wheat  prices  have  fallen  a  dollar  a 
bushel.  But  the  price  of  bread  has  not  come 
down  one  single  cent. 

The  same  with  cotton.  Nobody  can  blame 
the  cost  of  a  shirt  on  the  cotton  that  goes 
into  it. 

The  cost  of  tobacco  in  a  cigarette  is  very, 
very  small — a  fraction  of  a  cent. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  by  en- 
couraging the  record  production  of  the  last 
few  years,  the  support  program  has  actually 
kept  consumer  prices  down.  Those  who  are 
wilfully  trying  to  discredit  the  price  support 
system  do  not  want  farmers  to  be  prosperous. 
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They  believe  in  low  prices  for  farmers,  cheap 
wages  for  labor,  and  high  profits  for  big 
corporations. 

That  is  what  they  call  "efficiency." 

You  cannot  dodge  the  issue.  You  stand 
for  the  Democratic  farm  program,  or  you 
stand  for  the  Republican  wrecking  crew  of 
the  8oth  Congress. 

You  stand  with  the  Democratic  Party  or 
you  stand  against  it. 

You  stand  with  the  Democratic  Party  or 
for  all  practical  purposes  you  stand  with  the 
Republican  Party. 

You  stand  for  continuing  progress  of  all 
the  people,  or  you  stand  with  those  who  for 
so  many  years  thought  farmers  and  South- 
erners should  be  content  in  a  colonial  status 
and  on  a  second-class  economic  level. 

I  know  that  you  good  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  not  responsible  for  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  8oth  Congress.  But  we  can  all 
learn  a  lesson  from  them.  They  have  given 
us  a  sharp  warning  of  what  the  Republican 
Party  stands  for  today.  And  their  record 
shows  that  the  Republican  Party  stands  for 
the  same  thing  today  that  it  did  under  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

That  is  the  record  on  which  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate  wants  to  be 
elected — that  is  the  one  on  which  he  wants 
to  be  unified. 

He  has  endorsed  the  record  of  the  80th 
Congress,  which  began  the  scuttling  of  the 
Democratic  farm  program.  He  is  running 
on  a  platform  that  endorses  the  record  of  the 
80th  Congress.  He  is  going  around  the 
country  asking  people  to  reelect  the  worst 
members  of  the  8oth  Congress.  He  says  he 
is  proud  of  that  8oth  Congress. 

Well,  if  anybody  with  the  welfare  of  this 


country  at  heart  can  be  proud  of  that  Con- 
gress, there  is  something  wrong  with  his 
mind,  or  his  heart. 

And,  when  I  say  Congress,  I  mean  the 
leaders  of  that  Congress.  There  are  a  lot  of 
good  men  in  that  Congress,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  say  about  the  policy,  because  they 
are  in  the  minority.  I  want  you  to  make 
those  men  members  of  the  majority. 

The  Republicans  ask  you  to  vote  for  them, 
but  they  don't  care  whether  you  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidate  or  for  a  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  party  candidate.  They  know  that  a 
vote  for  any  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  party 
candidate  is  the  same  as  a  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate. 

They  hope  they  can  fool  enough  of  the 
people  this  time  to  capture  the  election  by 
wasted  Democratic  votes. 

I  don't  think  you  want  to  take  another 
chance  on  the  Hoover  brand  of  Republi- 
canism. 

I  don't  think  you  have  to  be  hit  on  the  head 
twice  to  know  who  hit  you  the  first  time. 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  be  the  vic- 
tims this  time  of  the  old  Republican  doctrine: 
"If  you  can't  convince  them,  confuse  them." 

I  think  you  know  who  your  real  friends 
are  and  who  your  enemies  are. 

I  feel  pretty  sure  that  in  1948  the  South 
is  not  hankering  for  another  ride  in  a  Hoover 
cart. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:05  p.m.  at  the  State 
Fairgrounds.  His  opening  words  "Governor 
Cherry"  referred  to  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry  of 
North  Carolina.  Later  he  referred  to  former  Gov- 
ernor O.  Max  Gardner,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott,  and  Democratic  candidate 
for  Senator  J.  Melville  Broughton,  all  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  Campaign  Committee. 
October  21,  1948 

[  Broadcast  from  the  White  House  at  10:05  P-^^«  ] 


I  CERTAINLY  appreciate  the  cordial  intro- 
duction and  support  of  Miss  Bankhead. 
Miss  Bankhead's  father,  the  great  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Honorable  William  Bankhead, 
was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Bank- 
head's  uncle,  the  Honorable  John  Bankhead, 
with  whom  I  sat  for  years  in  the  Senate,  was 
a  fine  gentleman  and  a  great  Senator.  Also, 
I  appreciate  most  highly  the  support  of  Miss 
Barrymore,  the  first  lady  of  the  stage,  whom 
I've  seen  and  admired  in  all  her  great  roles. 

I  am  happy  to  be  on  this  program  tonight 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  forces 
of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

On  such  a  program  I  want  to  reiterate  em- 
phatically my  faith  in  the  liberal  philosophy 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  That  philosophy 
is  service  for  people — the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  And  upon  that  philos- 
ophy we  have  erected  during  the  past 
16  years  a  great  progressive  body  of  laws. 
We  call  those  laws  the  New  Deal. 

The  New  Deal  represents  not  merely  our 
pride  in  what  we  have  done,  but  the  pattern 
for  what  we  want  to  do. 

It  is  a  program  for  going  forward.  True 
liberalism  looks  to  the  future.  True  liberal- 
ism is  more  than  a  matter  of  words.  It  can- 
not hide  behind  the  catch  phrases  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President — catch 
phrases  like  "unity"  and  "efficiency."  Unity 
for  what?     And  what  kind  of  efficiency? 

You  remember  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  an 
"efficiency  expert,"  too.  Also,  as  the  Re- 
publicans presented  him,  he  was  the  "Great 
Engineer." 

We  have  been  hearing  about  engineers 


again  recently  from  the  Republican  candi- 
date. He  objects  to  having  engineers  back 
up.  He  doesn't  mention,  however,  that 
under  the  "Great  Engineer"  we  backed  up 
into  the  worst  depression  in  our  history. 

The  Republican  politicians  never  have 
liked  the  New  Deal,  and  they  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  it — repeal  it — put  it  out  of 
existence. 

When,  in  1946,  the  Republicans  gained 
control  of  the  Congress,  they  began  to  whitde 
away  at  the  New  Deal  laws.  Now,  they 
have  tasted  blood,  and  they  are  waiting 
eagerly  for  the  time,  when  they  can  go  ahead 
with  a  Republican  Congress  and  a  Republi- 
can President  and  do  a  real  hatchet  job  on 
the  New  Deal. 

Their  candidate  for  President  is  the  chief 
prosecutor  against  the  New  Deal.  He  has 
spoken  against  it,  he  has  campaigned  against 
it.  He  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Case 
Against  the  New  Deal."  And  now  he  wants 
to  come  to  Washington  and  destroy  it. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  way  the  Re- 
publicans launched  their  attack  on  the  New 
Deal  as  soon  as  they  gained  control  of  the 
Congress. 

First,  they  started  out  after  labor.  One  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  New  Deal  was  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  gave 
national  protection  to  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  Under  its  provisions,  the  labor 
movement  had  grown  strong  and  healthy. 

Well,  our  old  reactionary  friends  didn't 
like  that.  They  didn't  have  the  courage  or 
they  didn't  have  the  votes  to  repeal  the  Wag- 
ner Act  outright.    The  fact  was  they  knew 
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that  they  didn't  have  the  votes  to  pass  a 
straight-out  repeal  bill  over  my  veto.  So 
they  passed,  over  my  veto,  the  Taft-Hardey 
lav^.  It  converts  the  Wagner  Act  from  a 
charter  protecting  the  basic  rights  of  workers 
into  an  instrument  for  union  busting  by  anti- 
labor  employers. 

The  Taft-Hartley  lavi^  is  not  the  only  attack 
the  Republicans  have  made  against  the  Nev7 
Deal.  It  is  not  the  only  attack  in  v^^hich  they 
have  been  successful.  It  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attacks  they  plan. 

Mr.  Hartley  of  the  Taft-Hartley  team  has 
w^ritten  a  book  about  it.  The  tide  of  this 
book  is  "Our  New  National  Labor  Policy, 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Next  Steps." 

Get  that:  "the  next  steps."  They  aren't 
satisfied  to  stop  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
They  are  going  even  further. 

On  page  171  in  Mr.  Hartley's  book  appears 
a  very  frank  confession.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Hartley  says: 

"No  sooner  had  the  Taft-Hartley  law  been 
enacted  over  the  Truman  veto  than  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate"— now  get  this! — ^listen  to  it  very  care- 
fully!— "the  Republican  leaders  of  both 
House  and  Senate  decided  that  no  more 
legislation  to  which  organized  labor  could 
object  would  be  passed  until  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1948." 

Mr.  Hartley  goes  on.  On  page  193,  he 
says:  "I  am  well  aware  of  the  political  diffi- 
culties of  eliminating  the  New  Deal  social 
legislation.  It  cannot  be  repealed  at  a  single 
stroke." 

That  should  give  you  an  idea  of  what  to 
expect,  if  the  Republicans  get  control  of  the 
Presidency,  also. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  working  people 
and  all  the  progressive  forces  of  this  Nation 


to  realize  the  grave  danger  that  confronts 
them. 

For  myself,  and  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
I  completely  reject  the  idea  that  we  should 
"eliminate"  the  New  Deal.  Instead,  we 
should  build  upon  it  a  better  way  of  life. 
Let  me  be  specific. 

We  should  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Then  we  should  increase  the  minimum 
wage  from  40  cents  an  hour  to  at  least  75 
cents  an  hour. 

Social  security  insurance  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  large  groups  of  people  not  now 
protected. 

The  insurance  benefits  should  be  increased 
by  approximately  50  percent. 

We  should  expand  our  facilities  for  look- 
ing after  the  Nation's  health. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide 
aid  to  the  States  in  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children. 

The  Congress  should  provide  aid  for  slum 
clearance  and  low-rent  housing. 

We  should  do  something,  at  once,  about 
high  prices. 

All  these  things  are  on  the  record,  my 
friends.  I  have  made  my  position  clear  to 
the  American  people.  The  Republican  can- 
didate hasn't  done  that. 

This  is  the  program  you  can  expect  from 
the  Democratic  Party.  You  can  expect  it 
only  from  the  Democratic  Party. 

Our  program  is  for  the  people.  And  that's 
why  we're  going  to  win  this  election  on 
November  the  2d. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:05  P-^-  ^^om  the 
White  House.  During  his  address  he  referred  to 
former  Representative  William  B.  Bankhead  and 
former  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead,  both  of  Ala- 
bama, actresses  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  and  Representative  Fred  A.  Hardey,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey.  The  address  was  carried  on  a  nation- 
wide radio  broadcast. 
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248    Address  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
October  23,  1948 


THANK  YOU,  Mr.  Mayor. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  in  Scranton, 
in  the  heart  of  the  hard  coal  industry. 

You  know,  the  weather  seems  to  have 
something  to  do  with  every  visit  I  make  as 
President.  You  know,  I  think  about  20 
years  ago,  on  my  way  to  New  York  City, 
Scranton  was  all  fogged  in,  and  New  York 
was  all  fogged  in;  and  Frank  Walker  found 
out  that  I  was  at  an  airfield  in  Scranton, 
and  Frank  came  after  me  in  a  car,  he  brought 
me  out  here,  and  I  had  the  greatest  time 
I  think  I  ever  had.  I  don't  think  Scranton 
lost  anything,  and  I  don't  think  it  gained 
anything,  but  I  did,  for  I  had  a  grand  time. 

Now  that  same  situation  is  also  on  this 
trip.  I  was  expecting  to  fly  in  here  about 
noon,  and  the  weatherman  again  said  that 
the  situation  was  expected  to  be  pouring 
down  rain  in  Scranton  this  morning,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  landing  on 
the  airport  out  here,  so  I  came  on  the  train. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  had  to  postpone  my  visit 
to  Scranton  2  weeks  ago,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington.  I  had  asked  General 
Marshall  to  fly  home  from  Paris  between 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  Saturday — October 
9th — was  our  only  chance  to  talk  together 
about  our  plans  for  peace. 

I  understand  that  this  great  center  of  in- 
dustry and  mining  has  Democratic  city  and 
county  administrations. 

That's  just  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  And 
I  hope,  after  November,  that  you  will  have 
a  Democratic  Congressman,  too — in  Harry 
O'Neill.  You  know,  you  are  already  help- 
ing to  run  the  Government,  and  with  a  man 
with  the  record  of  Harry  O'Neill  in  the 
Congress,  this  district  will  be  well  repre- 


sented. Harry  O'Neill  has  a  wonderful 
record  in  the  State  Legislature. 

When  you  look  at  the  record  of  the  last 
2  years,  I'm  sure  you  know  that  electing  a 
Republican  from  this  district  in  1946  was  a 
mistake — one  of  those  1946  mistakes — ^when 
too  many  people  stayed  at  home  and  didn't 
vote. 

But  it  was  a  mistake  which  has  cost  every 
one  of  you  a  very  great  deal.  In  fact,  more 
than  you  can  possibly  realize.  But  it  has 
taught  you  a  good  lesson. 

You  can't  afford  to  make  that  mistake 
again.  This  year,  Lackawanna  County 
ought  to  be  firmly  in  the  Democratic  column 
from  top  to  bottom. 

I  have  just  had  the  privilege  of  paying 
honor  to  the  memory  of  John  Mitchell.  I 
wish  I  could  be  with  you  to  help  celebrate 
John  Mitchell  Day  next  Friday. 

John  Mitchell  was  a  great  leader.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  which  has  grown  from  his  day  to 
ours  until  now  it  embraces  most  of  the 
miners  in  the  United  States.  John  Mitchell 
was  not  only  a  great  labor  organizer,  he  was 
a  great  labor  statesman.  And  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  He  pioneered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  collective  bargaining, 
and  he  paved  the  way  for  good  relations 
between  mine  operators  and  mineworkers. 

We  all  know  the  kind  of  opposition  John 
Mitchell  was  up  against,  in  his  day,  in  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  labor  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  century,  big  busi- 
ness was  trying  to  destroy  the  labor  union 
movement.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
coal  and  iron  police. 

Right  after  the  First  World  War,  the  em- 
ployers   of    this    country,    aided    and    en- 
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couraged  by  a  Republican  administration, 
launched  their  open  shop  drive  to  wipe  out 
American  labor  unions.  The  Republicans 
in  power  first  tried  to  strip  the  workingman 
of  the  protection  of  his  labor  unions,  and 
then  they  led  him  into  the  worst  depression 
in  history. 

In  1932,  when  12  million  Americans  were 
out  of  jobs  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miners  were  on  relief,  the  American  people 
elected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

And  I  am  sure  we  all  thank  God  for  that. 

In  1932,  miners  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  job  were  being  paid  about  $1.70  a 
day — and  working  only  one  or  two  days  a 
week.  Now,  miners  are  getting  $14  a  day — 
or  more — ^and  working  a  full  week.  That 
increase  is  a  direct  result  of  the  great  ad- 
vances of  the  New  Deal. 

President  Roosevelt  believed  that  the  rights 
of  the  workingman  were  more  important 
than  the  profits  of  the  corporations.  He  saw 
to  it  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  used,  not  to  destroy  the  unions, 
but  to  protect  them  against  unfair  and  evil 
practices  of  the  employers. 

The  New  Deal  established  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
as  the  keystone  of  our  industrial  system. 
Labor  is  no  longer  a  commodity,  under 
Democratic  rule.  The  Wagner  Act  was  the 
Magna  Carta  of  labor.  And  that  great  act 
stood  firm  and  unchallenged,  until  the  Re- 
publican 8oth  Congress  got  to  Washington 
2  years  ago. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  began  all 
over  again  the  old  attack  on  the  basic  rights 
of  the  workingmen  and  women  of  this 
country.  The  80th  Congress  passed  that 
awful  and  shameful  Taft-Hartley  law.  That 
law  is  only  the  beginning — it  is  only  the  first 
step  in  the  long-range  strategy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  crush  organized  labor  to 
the  ground. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  is  like  a  termite, 


undermining  and  eating  away  your  legal 
protection  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. I  vetoed  the  Taft-Hardey  law,  not 
only  because  it  was  bad  in  itself,  but  because 
it  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  drive  to  wipe 
out  labor  s  rights. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  of  how 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  direcdy  affects  your 
rights. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  mine 
owners  have  recendy  set  up  a  welfare  fund 
in  the  anthracite  industry — the  Anthracite 
Health  and  Welfare  Fund.  The  contract 
on  that  welfare  fund  was  signed  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  welfare  fund  was  obtained  with  the 
help  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Not  only  did  I  fight  for  it,  but  I  forced  the 
mine  safety  clause  into  that  contract. 

This  welfare  fund  is  the  result  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  the 
miners.  It  is  conducting  a  program  of  re- 
search and  treatment  to  find  a  cure  for  the 
disease  of  silicosis,  the  scourge  of  hard  coal 
miners. 

This  disease  causes  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
so-called  "natural"  deaths  of  hard  coal 
miners.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you 
about  the  terrible  effects  of  this  disease,  dr 
the  suffering  that  it  causes.  At  last,  we  can 
hope  for  a  cure,  for  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars is  being  devoted  to  this  project.  Think 
what  a  relief  this  will  be  to  miners,  not  only 
here,  but  throughout  the  whole  country  and 
the  world ! 

Now,  I  can't  understand,  and  you  can't 
either,  why  anyone  would  oppose  a  health 
and  welfare  fund  which  is  doing  such  mag- 
nificent work.  But  there  are  some  people — 
even  now — who  say  that  it  is  an  outrage 
to  ask  employers  to  contribute  to  an  em- 
ployee welfare  fund. 

Yet  by  that  contribution,  the  employers 
themselves  keep  the  workers  helpless. 

These    selfish,     backward-looking    men 
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slipped  a  provision  into  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  about  welfare  funds.  They  thought 
they  fixed  it  so  that  an  employer  could  re- 
fuse to  bargain  with  a  union  about  setting 
up  a  welfare  fund. 

But  they  were  wrong.  A  Federal  court 
only  last  month  held  they  were  wrong.  That 
court  said  that  employers  have  to  bargain 
about  welfare  funds.  Well,  now  these  same 
people  are  planning  to  amend  the  law.  They 
want  it  illegal  for  a  union  to  ask  for  a  wel- 
fare fund. 

Congressman  Hartley,  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
team,  who  has  decided  that  he  can't  get  re- 
elected this  time,  says  he  leaves  the  job  to  his 
successors. 

Don't  be  fooled — they  will  outlaw  your 
welfare  fund,  if  they  can. 

If  another  Republican  Congress  is  elected 
in  November,  the  Republican  leaders  will 
do  all  they  can  to  destroy  the  growth  of 
union  welfare  funds. 

They  will  try  to  close  the  doors  to  progress 
that  are  being  opened  up  by  American  la- 
bor— progress  such  as  finding  cures  for  oc- 
cupational diseases  and  giving  relief  and 
comfort  to  workingmen  in  their  old  age. 

They  will  do  it  all  under  the  hypocritical 
cloak  of  "correcting  abuses"  in  our  labor 
laws.  They  will  do  it  behind  the  mask  of 
what  the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
calls  "national  unity."  And,  before  we  know 
it,  they  will  have  us  all  unified  into  a  de- 
pression, the  way  the  Republicans  did  in 
1929.    I  don't  think  we  want  that,  do  you? 

This  attack  on  welfare  funds  may  seem  to 


be  a  small  thing,  but  it  means  the  difference 
between  sickness  and  health,  the  difference, 
indeed,  between  life  and  death,  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans.  And  it  is  a  straw 
which  shows  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

If,  however,  all  of  you  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  in  your  own  interests — in  the  interests 
of  yourselves  and  your  families — you  can  de- 
feat this  Republican  strategy. 

You  know,  when  you  exercise  your  right 
to  vote,  you  are  the  Government.  You  de- 
cide what  sort  of  government  you  want. 
When  you  do  like  you  did  in  1946,  when 
two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home,  you  get 
just  what  you  deserved — you  got  that  good- 
for-nothing  8oth  Congress. 

Now,  you  can  elect  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration, pledged  to  the  protection  of  labor's 
rights,  the  expansion  of  social  security,  the 
improvement  of  education  and  health,  the 
building  of  adequate  housing,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  cost  of  living. 

You  can  do  that  now,  if  you  exercise  your 
right  as  a  free-born  American  citizen  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  vote  the  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  then  you  can't  make  a  mis- 
take. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:20  a.m.  in  Court 
House  Square  in  Scranton.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  James  T.  Hanlon,  Mayor  of 
Scranton.  Later  he  referred  to  Frank  Walker,  for- 
mer Postmaster  General,  George  C.  Marshall,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Harry  P.  O'Neill,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Representative  from  the  loth  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  John  Mitchell,  former  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  Fred  A. 
Hartley,  Jr.,  Representative  from  New  Jersey. 


249    Address  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 
October  23,  1948 

THANK  YOU— thank  you  very  much.  I 
certainly  appreciate  most  highly  the  cordial 
and  friendly  welcome  of  your  distinguished 


Mayor.    He  wonders  how  I  stand  the  cam- 
paign!   I  will  explain  it  to  him. 
When  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I  cam- 
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paigned  in  the  township  to  be  township 
committeeman,  and  I  failed  to  make  the 
grade.  When  I  got  to  be  a  little  older,  I 
campaigned  in  the  county  to  be  county 
Judge,  and  I  made  that  grade.  Then  on 
several  occasions  I  campaigned  through  the 
whole  State  for  Senator,  and  of  about  114 
counties  in  the  State  I  made  them  all. 

Now,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  is  my 
duty  to  let  the  people  know  just  what  I  stand 
for,  and  what  the  Democratic  Party  means. 
And  when  I  have  a  duty  to  do,  it  is  never 
too  great  to  be  done. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing former  Sergeant  Hopkins,  who  was  in 
the  109th  Field  Artillery.  I  did  happen  to 
be  on  the  ridge  at  Mont  Blaineville  and  fired 
on  two  German  batteries.  I  didn't  know  I 
was  doing  anybody  any  good  at  that  time.  I 
just  saw  these  batteries  firing,  and  put  them 
out  of  commission. 

That  sometimes  happens  in  politics,  too. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  this 
wonderful  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  today. 

A  Democrat  ought  to  feel  at  home  here, 
in  a  city  and  county  which  have  supported 
the  Democratic  Party  consistently — except 
for  a  little  mistake  in  1946! 

We  can't  afford  to  make  mistakes  like 
that  this  year.  This  election  is  too  im- 
portant. 

Just  one  fundamental  issue  in  this  election 
this  time,  and  that  is  the  people  against  the 
special  interests.  And  when  you  vote  at  the 
polls  on  November  2d,  you  will  either  vote 
for  yourself  or  you  will  vote  against  your- 
self.   Remember  that. 

I  have  just  been  telling  your  neighbors 
over  in  Scranton  what  the  Republican  8oth 
Congress  has  done  to  labor  and  what  the 
Republican  Party  plans  to  do  to  labor,  if  it 
gets  control  of  the  8ist  Congress  and  puts 
a  Republican  President  in  the  White  House. 


You  know,  I  exercised  my  power  of  veto 
oftener  than  any  other  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  time  limit,  except  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  each  of  those  vetoes  I  felt  was 
in  the  public  interest.  Suppose  I  hadn't  been 
there! — the  8oth  Congress  would  have  cer- 
tainly fixed  you  sure  enough,  but  they  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  do  all  the  things  they 
wanted  to  do. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  avoid  a  mistake  like 
the  Both  Congress  is  to  come  out  and  vote 
on  November  2d. 

Wilkes-Barre  deserves  to  have  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  who  will  vote  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  who  live  here — in  your 
interest.  You  ought  to  have  a  Congressman 
who  will  vote  to  bring  down  high  prices, 
to  provide  you  with  better  social  security, 
and  good,  decent,  American  homes. 

You  deserve  to  have  a  Congressman  who 
will  vote  for  you,  and  not  against  you. 
Don't  make  a  mistake  again.  Send  Dan 
Flood  back  to  Congress  where  he  belongs. 
He  was  a  good  Congressman. 

Your  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  a  perfect 
example  of  what  has  made  this  country 
the  leading  nation  in  the  world  today — the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  on  which  the 
sun  has  ever  shone  upon.  The  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  world  today  is  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  Wilkes-Barre  made  this 
country  great.  It  is  named  after  two  great 
fighters  for  human  liberty — John  Wilkes 
and  Isaac  Barre.  Wilkes-Barre  has  grown 
because  men  and  women  who  loved  liberty 
have  come  here  from  all  over  the  world. 
You  have  fought  for  human  liberty,  too — 
in  your  businesses,  in  building  up  strong 
labor  unions,  and  in  the  armed  forces  of  this 
country  fighting  for  freedom  throughout  the 
whole  world  in  two  great  wars. 

This  is  the  real  American  way. 

The  ordinary  common  people  of  the  world 
are  just  like  we  are.    They  want  peace  and 
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security,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
obtain  for  them. 

We  know  that  the  people  of  the  world 
really  want  freedom  and  liberty.  We  un- 
derstand the  sufferings  and  the  struggles  of 
those  in  the  lands  from  which  we  came.  We 
know  that  they  want  freedom,  no  matter 
what  regime  may  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
force  or  treachery. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  aid  to 
people  of  other  lands  in  their  struggles 
against  tyranny.  We  know  that  the  people 
of  the  world  really  want  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

During  the  8oth  Congress,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  legislation  in  which  I  was  most 
interested  was  the  displaced  persons  bill. 
This  bill  opens  the  door  to  a  portion  of 
those  former  victims  of  nazism,  people  from 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  and  other  European 
countries,  who  have  been  persecuted  by  Ger- 
mans and  who  don't  want  to  go  back  to 
tyranny  behind  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain. 

I  wanted  to  see  our  country  admit  its  fair 
share  of  these  helpless  victims.  I  wanted  to 
see  them  come  in  without  any  discrimina- 
tion, but  the  Republican  80th  Congress 
passed  a  law  which  discriminates  against  cer- 
tain groups. 

It  excludes  nearly  all  displaced  persons 
who  belong  to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  it  ex- 
cludes an  unfair  proportion  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Catholic  faith.  I  don't  think  that 
is  right.    It  is  not  American. 

I  asked  the  Republican  Congress  to  change 
this  law  at  the  special  session  last  July,  but 
it  refused  to  act. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  see  these  displaced 
persons,  who  have  so  much  in  common  with 
us,  treated  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis,  you 
have  got  to  elect  a  Democratic  Congress  on 
November  2d. 

If  you  elect  a  Democratic  Congress,  you 
will  be  sure  of  getting  laws  which  will  help 


out  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  just  a  powerful,  wealthy  few. 

We  need  a  law  that  will  provide  a  half 
million  units  of  low-rent  public  housing, 
clearance  of  slums,  and  rural  housing.  The 
Democratic  Congress  will  give  you  that  sort 
of  law,  because  that  is  a  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

We  need  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
Democratic  Congress  will  give  you  that  aid, 
because  that  is  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
platform. 

We  need  at  least  a  75-cent  minimum  wage. 
The  Democratic  Congress  will  give  us  that 
minimum  wage.  Now  the  Republican  can- 
didate says  he  is  for  a  minimum  wage,  and 
I  think  the  sort  he  wants  is  the  smaller  the 
minimum  the  better. 

We  need  extension  of  social  security  to 
everybody  in  the  entire  Nation  not  now 
covered,  and  a  50  percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits. A  Democratic  Congress  will  give  us 
that  extension  and  that  increase. 

The  Republicans  said  they  are  for  social 
security,  but  when  they  had  the  power  and 
the  Congress,  they  took  social  security  away 
from  a  million  people  that  had  it. 

We  need  controls  on  inflation.  A  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  I  think,  will  give  us  these 
controls. 

I  am  urging  you  with  everything  I  have 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight  No- 
vember 2d,  and  then  we  can  go  on  to  build 
the  kind  of  people's  America  that  our  great 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  in  mind 
when  he  gave  us  the  New  Deal. 

We  can  build  the  kind  of  prosperous  Na- 
tion we  all  want  in  a  peaceful  world  that  I 
want — ^and  I  am  sure  you  want  and  need. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:40  a.m.  in  Public 
Square  park  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  During  his  ad- 
dress he  referred  to  Mayor  Luther  M.  Kniflen  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  former  Sergeant  Robert  Hopkins, 
Battery  B,  109th  Field  Artillery,  and  former  Repre- 
sentative Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 
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[i.]    Lock   Haven,   Pennsylvania    (1:25 
p.m.) 

Thank  you,  Senator,  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  We  really  didn't  have  a  sched- 
uled stop  here,  but  I  am  so  happy  to  see  so 
many  people  turn  out  and  have  a  chance  to 
see  what  the  President  looks  like  and  to  hear 
something  about  what  he  believes  in.  You 
know,  there  has  been  so  much  publicity 
about  your  President  not  knowing  where  he 
is  going  or  what  he  is  doing  or  anything 
of  the  kind  that  people  are  surprised  when 
they  find  that  he  does  know  where  he  is 
going,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

This  campaign  has  been  a  campaign  of 
the  people  against  special  interests.  And 
when  you  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  Novem- 
ber 2d,  just  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  voting 
for  yourselves.  If  you  vote  in  your  own  in- 
terest, you  can't  do  but  one  thing,  and  that 
is  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight. 

I  have  made  it  perfectly  plain  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  that  the 
Republicans  conclusively  showed  what  they 
believed  in,  when  the  8oth  Congress  met  on 
the  3d  day  of  January  in  1947.  That  Con- 
gress was  not  one  bit  dififerent  from  the 
ancient  idea  that  the  Republicans  have 
always  had,  that  special  interest  comes  first. 

Voice:  The  worst  one's  right  here! 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  are  just  as  right  as 
you  can  be,  and  that  goes  from  the  grass- 


roots up.  They  haven't  changed  their  posi- 
tion a  bit. 

Now,  just  do  one  thing  in  your  own  in- 
terest. When  election  day  comes,  don't  do 
like  you  did  in  1946.  You  know,  two-thirds 
of  you  stayed  at  home  in  1946,  and  one-third 
of  the  people  of  this  country  elected  that 
good-for-nothing,  "do-nothing"  80th  Con- 
gress. 

Those  of  you  who  stayed  at  home  got 
just  what  you  deserved.  Now  don't  do  that 
this  time.  Go  out  and  vote  your  sentiments. 
Vote  in  your  own  interest.  Then  I  won't 
have  to  be  troubled  with  the  housing  short- 
age, I  will  still  live  in  the  White  House  for 
another  4  years. 

I  am  sorry  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Truman  are 
not  with  me  today.  But  they  had  to  stay  at 
home  and  get  ready  for  the  final  windup 
of  this  tour  next  week.  You  see,  tomorrow 
afternoon  I  will  leave  Washington  again  and 
start  for  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  and  Boston 
and  New  York  City,  and  Brooklyn  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  finally  wind  up  at  home  on 
November  ist,  in  Independence.  Kansas 
City  is  a  suburb  of  Independence.  Then, 
on  the  next  day,  everybody  will  vote,  I  hope, 
and  then  on  the  3d  of  November  we  will 
know  what  the  answer  is.  And  I  think  I 
know  what  it's  going  to  be. 

note:  In  his  opening  words  the  President  referred 
to  Senator  Francis  J.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 


251    Address  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  and  all  these  distinguished 
guests  and  candidates  for  office,  and  good 
Democrats  all: 


I'm  highly  pleased  to  be  back  in  Johns- 
town today  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  you  about  the  issues  of  this  cam- 
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paign.  Fm  especially  glad  to  be  in  Buzz 
Wagner's  hometown.  Buzz  was  a  great 
hero  and  a  great  American.  All  of  us  can 
be  proud  of  him. 

The  people  of  Johnstown  have  reason  also 
to  be  proud  of  one  of  Buzz  Wagner's  fight- 
ing comrades — Colonel  Bob  Coffey.  He 
will  make  a  fine  Congressman  from  this 
26th  District,  and  I  hope  you  give  him  a 
record  total  of  votes  on  November  2d.  If 
you  do  that,  I  won't  have  any  trouble, 
either. 

The  great  issue  in  this  campaign — the 
great  issue — is  whether  this  country  is 
going  to  be  governed  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  people,  or  in  the  interest  of  big  business 
and  special  privilege. 

I  have  been  criticized  during  this  cam- 
paign for  talking  plainly  to  people  about  the 
issues,  but  that's  the  only  way  I  know  how  to 
do  business.  I  want  you  to  know  where 
I  stand.  I  won't  talk  high-level  platitudes 
that  don't  mean  anything. 

That's  all  the  people  are  getting  from  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President. 

You  know  what  G.O.P.  stands  for  these 
days;  it  stands  for  "Grand  Old  Platitudes." 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
worried  about  a  lot  of  things — the  same 
things  that  you  should  worry  about. 

One  of  these  worries  is  high  prices.  Prices 
are  so  high  now  that  they  are  cutting  into 
people's  savings.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  when 
a  family  has  to  dip  into  its  savings  to  pay 
the  grocery  bill — savings  which  it  had  set 
aside  for  old  age,  to  educate  the  children,  or 
for  the  down  payment  on  a  home. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  get  that  Republi- 
can anti-everything  80th  Congress  to  do 
something  about  high  prices.  I  called  that 
8oth  Congress  back  into  special  session  twice 
and  asked  for  legislation  to  control  high 
prices.  The  Republican  leaders  refused  to 
do  anything  about  it.  But  if  a  Republican 
Congress  is  reelected  this  year,  the  same 


men  will  be  in  power  again  and  they  still 
won't  do  anything! 

I'll  tell  you  why  they  won't  do  anything. 
They  won't  do  anything  because  their  "big 
business  bosses"  won't  let  them.  And  a 
lot  of  the  "big  business  bosses"  of  these  Re- 
publican leaders  are  right  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Big  business  is  making  too  much  money 
out  of  those  exorbitant  prices.  Back  dur- 
ing the  war  we  had  inflationary  pressures 
just  as  great  as  we  have  today.  But  a 
Democratic  administration  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  established  price  controls. 
Because  of  that,  prices  were  held  down — 
they  stayed  on  an  even  keel  right  through 
the  war. 

When  the  war  ended,  big  business  decided 
to  torpedo  price  controls.  They  wanted  to 
take  over  the  wartime  savings  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  spent  $3  million  to  fool 
the  American  people  into  believing  that  price 
control  was  a  bad  thing.  The  Republicans 
in  Congress  led  the  fight  to  end  price  con- 
trol and,  after  they  had  ended  it,  they 
boasted  about  what  they  had  done. 

You  know  what  has  happened  since. 
Prices  have  gone  up  30  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Food  has  increased  in  price  almost  50  cents 
on  the  dollar.  We  have  had  to  spend  our 
wartime  savings  to  pay  the  grocery  bill. 

Wages  have  lagged  way  behind  prices,  in- 
creasing only  20  cents  on  every  dollar.  Yet 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  increases  in  wages 
have  caused  high  prices,  and  they  tell  the 
farmers  that  the  increase  in  prices  is  caused 
by  prices  to  the  consumer.  Now,  none  of 
these  things  has  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  The 
truth  is  that  the  profits  of  the  fellow  who 
skims  the  cream  off  the  people  are  what  is 
causing  high  prices.  He  doesn't  want  those 
prices  to  go  down. 

Now,  since  price  increases  haven't  gone 
into  wages,  where  has  the  money  gone? 
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It  has  gone  just  where  big  business  and 
the  Republican  Party  planned  for  it  to  go — 
into  higher  profits. 

Corporation  profits  after  taxes  have  in- 
creased 70  cents  on  the  dollar  since  price 
control  was  killed.  You  know,  when  wheat 
was  going  up — when  wheat  was  going  up  as 
high  as  $3  a  bushel,  bread  was  increased 
from  10  cents  to  11  cents — 12  cents — 13  cents 
and  14  cents  a  loaf.  Well,  wheat  has  gone 
down  more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Are  you 
getting  any  lower  price  for  your  bread  now? 
Of  course  you're  not. 

Don't  think  big  business  doesn't  appre- 
ciate all  that  the  Republican  Party  has  done 
for  it.  Don't  think  big  business  doesn't  ap- 
preciate the  fat  profits  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  laid  in  its  lap  by  killing  price  con- 
trol. 

During  this  past  summer,  up  to  August  31, 
officers  and  directors  of  the  country's  largest 
corporations  contributed  immense  sums  to 
the  Republican  election  campaign  funds. 
Contributions  since  that  time  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

Thousands  of  dollars  came  from  the  rail- 
road industry. 

The  railroad  executives  no  doubt  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Republicans  passed 
the  Bulwinkle  bill  over  my  veto.  Now  they 
don't  have  to  worry  about  antitrust  laws  any 
more. 

Thousands  of  dollars  came  from  the  steel 
industry  to  show  their  appreciation  for  the 
75  percent  increase  in  steel  profits  since  the 
end  of  price  control. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  came  from 
the  big  bankers.  No  doubt  that's  just  a  small 
token  of  appreciation  for  the  $8  billion  in- 
crease in  corporation  profits  since  price  con- 
trol was  killed. 

These  contributions  are  not  just  apprecia- 
tion of  past  favors.  I  was  down  in  West 
Virginia  the  other  day,  and  I  picked  up  this 
sheet  here  [indicating].     It  says:  "Money 


in  your  pocket.  The  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress reduced  your  income  tax.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  your  saving  under  the 
new  tax  law."  That  is  that  rich  man's  tax 
bill  which  they  passed  over  my  veto,  and 
they  had  to  pass  it  three  times  before  they 
could  make  a  law  out  of  it.  Now  they  go 
on  to  say  that  a  fellow  making  $2,500  saves 
about  $78,  if  he  has  two  children;  and 
they  go  on  to  show  the  different  savings  all 
the  way  down.  A  man  who  gets  $100,000 
a  year,  they  say  he  saves  $16,658.44,  if  he 
has  two  children.  Then  they  say  down  at 
the  bottom,  "If  you  want  more  of  this  con- 
structive Government  action,"  in  the  inter- 
ests of  special  privilege — I  am  putting  that 
in,  in  the  interests  of  special  privilege — 
of  course,  they  didn't  put  that  in!  Then 
it  says — listen  to  this,  now:  "Use  your  tax 
savings  to  make  a  substantial  investment  in 
a  Republican  victory."  Now,  if  a  Congress 
is  in  session  for  special  privilege,  it  no 
longer  represents  the  Government,  and  my 
friends,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  over- 
come. I  am  trying  to  tell  you  just  what  this 
Congress  will  do. 

That  is  why  they  are  trying  to  make 
perfecdy  sure  that  there  will  not  be  any 
price  control  with  a  Republican  President 
and  a  Republican  Congress. 

But  if  you  people  here  in  Johnstown  and 
the  millions  like  you,  all  over  the  United 
States,  come  out  and  vote  on  election  day, 
we  will  get  a  Democratic  President  and  a 
Democratic  Congress.  Then  I  won't  be 
worried  with  a  housing  shortage.  I  can 
stay  in  the  White  House  another  4  years. 

Then  we  can  bring  prices  down. 

Then  we  can  bring  prices  down  to  where 
your  weekly  pay  envelope  will  not  only 
keep  your  family  going  for  the  week,  but 
you  will  be  able  to  put  something  aside  for 
all  the  fine  things  you  hoped  to  buy  after  the 
war  and  haven't  been  able  to  buy. 

Then  we  will  have  a  Government  for  the 
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people.  That  is  what  Government  was  set 
up  for,  to  represent  the  people,  not  just  a 
few  of  them. 

We  will  have  Federal  aid  to  education. 

We  will  have  slum  clearance,  and  half  a 
million  new  low-rent  houses. 

We  will  have  a  75-cent  minimum  wage. 
The  Republican  candidate  says  he  is  for  a 
minimum  wage.  He  doesn't  say  how 
much.  I  think  the  smaller  the  minimum 
the  better. 

We  will  have  extended  social  security  for 
every  workingman  and  woman  in  the 
United  States.  The  Republican  candidate 
says  he  is  for  social  security,  yet  this  Re- 
publican "do-nothing"  8oth  Congress  took 
a  million  people  out  from  under  social 
security! 

We  will  have  health  insurance  to  help 
pay  the  doctor  bills  of  every  American 
family. 

These  are  what  we  need  for  a  prosperous 
country,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  favor  of  every  single  one 
of  these  issues. 


Big  business  is  opposed  to  them. 

We  will  never  get  them  with  a  Republican 
President  and  a  Republican  Congress.  You 
know,  back  in  1946  two-thirds  of  you  stayed 
at  home,  two-thirds  of  you  didn't  exercise 
that  great  privilege  you  have  of  controlling 
the  Government.  One-third  of  you  went 
to  the  polls  and  elected  that  8oth  Congress, 
and  you  got  just  what  you  deserved — ^the 
two-thirds  of  you  did,  because  you  didn't 
go  out  and  exercise  your  rights  as  American 
citizens  must. 

If  you  and  millions  of  American  voters 
like  you  go  to  the  polls  a  week  from  Tues- 
day and  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket, 
we  can  go  forward  together  to  build  a  richer, 
stronger,  and  better  Nation  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  for  the  whole  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5  p.m.  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.  His  opening  words  "Mr.  Chairnian'*  referred 
to  John  R.  Torquato,  Cambri  County  Democratic 
Chairman.  Later  he  referred  to  Lt.  Col.  Boyd  D. 
Wagner,  American  aviator  killed  in  World  War  II, 
and  Robert  L.  Coffey,  Jr.,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Representative  from  the  26th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  and  fellow  Democrats  of 
Allegheny  County: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  magnificent  reception.  I  am 
always  happy  when  I  am  with  John  Kane 
and  Dave  Lawrence,  and  Frank  Myers  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  good  Democrats  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  think  a  Presidential  campaign  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  our  demo- 
cratic process.  It's  a  chance  to  get  things 
out  in  the  open  and  discuss  them  and  make 
decisions.  I  am  an  old  campaigner,  and  I 
enjoy  it. 

This  is  about  my  230th  meeting,  and  I  am 


still  going  strong,  and  I  will  be  going  strong 
at  midnight  of  November  the  ist. 

You  know,  I  would  enjoy  this  campaign 
a  lot  more  if  my  opponent  had  the  courage 
to  discuss  the  issues.  The  American  people 
have  the  right  to  know  where  I  stand  and 
where  my  opponent  stands  on  the  issues  that 
aflect  every  person  in  this  country. 

Now,  the  people  know  where  I  stand. 
But  the  Republican  candidate  refuses  to  tell 
where  he  stands. 

My  opponent  is  conducting  a  very  pecu- 
liar campaign.  He  has  set  himself  up  as 
some  kind  of  doctor  with  a  magic  cure  for  all 
the  ills  of  mankind. 
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Now,  let's  imagine  that  we,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  are  going  to  see  this  doctor.  It's 
just  our  usual  routine  checkup  which  we 
have  every  4  years. 

Now,  we  go  into  this  doctor's  office. 

And,  "Doctor,"  we  say,  "we're  feeling 
fine." 

"Is  that  so?"  says  the  doctor.  "You  been 
bothered  much  by  issues  lately?" 

"Not  bothered,  exactly,"  we  say.  "Of 
course,  we've  had  a  few.  We've  had  the 
issues  of  high  prices,  and  housing,  and  edu- 
cation, and  social  security,  and  a  few  others." 

"That's  too  bad,"  says  the  doctor.  "You 
shouldn't  have  so  many  issues." 

"Is  that  right  ? "  we  say.  "We  thought  that 
issues  were  a  sign  of  political  health." 

"Not  at  all,"  says  the  doctor.  "You 
shouldn't  think  about  issues.  What  you  need 
is  my  brand  of  soothing  syrup — I  call  it 
'unity.' " 

Then  the  doctor  edges  up  a  little  closer. 

And  he  says,  "Say,  you  don't  look  so 
good." 

We  say  to  him,  "Well,  that  seems  strange 
to  me,  Doc.  I  never  felt  stronger,  never  had 
more  money,  and  never  had  a  brighter  fu- 
ture.   What  is  wrong  with  me?" 

Well,  the  doctor  looks  blank  and  he  says, 
"I  never  discuss  issues  with  a  patient.  But 
what  you  need  is  a  major  operation." 

"Will  it  be  serious,  Doc?"  we  say. 

"Not  so  very  serious,"  he  says.  "It  will 
just  mean  taking  out  the  complete  works 
and  putting  in  a  Republican  administra- 
tion." 

Now,  that's  the  kind  of  campaign  you 
have  been  getting  from  the  Republicans. 
They  won't  talk  about  the  issues,  but  they 
insist  that  a  major  operation  is  necessary. 

Take  this  vague  talk  of  the  Republican 
candidate  about  the  "failures"  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  That  puzzled  me  for  a 
litde  bit. 

I  thought  of  the  fact  that  our  national  in- 


come is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  over  $220 
billion  a  year — over  five  times  as  much  as 
it  was  in  1932. 

Is  that  what  he  calls  a  failure? 

Or  perhaps  he  was  worried  about  the  prof- 
its of  the  corporations.  In  1932,  corpora- 
tions lost  $3  billion — ^lost  $3  billion.  Now 
corporate  profits  are  running  at  the  rate 
of  $19  billion  a  year,  after  taxes. 

Is  that  what  he  calls  a  failure? 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  about  our  mighty 
undertakings  to  assist  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
inroads  of  communism.  These  efforts  are 
proving  successful. 

Is  that  what  he  calls  a  failure? 

In  his  speech  here  in  Pittsburgh  just  a 
few  days  ago,  the  Republican  candidate  pre- 
tended to  be  upset  about  the  way  my  admin- 
istration has  treated  labor — about  the  terrible 
condition  that  labor  was  in  in  1946.  That's 
the  excuse  he  gives  for  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law. 

All  right — all  right,  let's  examine  that. 

In  1946,  more  people  had  jobs  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Unions 
were  healthier  and  had  more  members  than 
ever  before.  And  the  workingmen  and 
women  of  the  United  States  produced  more 
goods  in  1946  than  in  any  previous  peacetime 
year. 

The  world  wasn't  perfect  in  1946.  But 
before  any  Republican  begins  complaining 
about  that,  he  had  better  take  a  look  at  1932 — 
the  last  Republican  year. 

The  Republican  candidate  talks  about  the 
workdays  lost  from  strikes  in  1946.  Our  in- 
dustrial production  in  1946  was  three  times 
as  much  as  it  was  in  1932.  And  the  days 
lost  from  strikes  in  1946  were  less  than  i  Yi 
percent  of  the  total  days  worked  that  year. 

Republicans  don't  like  to  talk  about 
1932 — and  I  don't  blame  them.  Do  you? 
But  it  is  a  good  year  for  you  to  remember 
when  you  start  out  to  vote  on  election  day. 
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When  the  Republican  candidate  finished 
telling  you,  here  in  Pittsburgh,  how  labor 
had  suffered  under  my  administration,  he 
told  you  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  labor. 

Now,  who  do  you  think  it  was? 

It  was  the  Republicans,  according  to  the 
Republican  candidate. 

Now,  how  do  you  suppose  they  did  it? 

They  did  it  with  the  Taft-Hardey  Act. 
That  is  how  they  came  to  the  rescue  of 
labor. 

Yes,  sir.  The  Republican  candidate 
marched  up  proudly  and  embraced  the  Taft- 
Hardey  law — ^lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  No 
workingman  can  have  any  doubt  about  that 
any  more. 

And  in  praising  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  he 
displayed  his  characteristic  tendency  of 
claiming  credit  where  no  credit  is  due.  He 
tried  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  is  driving  the  Communists  out  of 
labor  unions. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  know  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  this  claim,  ask  Bill  Green — 
ask  Phil  Murray.  They  will  tell  you  who 
got  the  Communists  out. 

It's  being  done  in  the  good  American 
way — the  unions  are  doing  it  themselves. 

Now  in  this  speech  the  Republican  candi- 
date made  here  in  Pittsburgh,  he  admitted, 
with  characteristic  modesty,  that  he  is  going 
to  lead  the  country — and,  indeed,  the  whole 
world — out  of  all  its  troubles.  And  he  made 
a  lot  of  promises. 

He  opened  his  mouth  and  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  he  swallowed  the  terrible  record  of 
that  good-for-nothing  Republican  80th 
Congress. 

Now,  4  years  ago  this  same  Republican 
Presidential  candidate  went  around  the 
country  saying  that  he  was  in  favor  of  what 
the  Democrats  had  done,  but  he  could  do 
it  better.  He  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 


"all  the  other  Federal  statutes  designed  to 
promote  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
American  workingmen  and  women" — ^but 
he  could  do  it  better. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  American 
people  did  not  believe  him  in  1944. 

This  year  the  same  candidate  is  back 
with  us,  and  he  is  saying  much  the  same 
thing;  that  he  likes  the  Democratic  laws, 
but  that  he  can  run  them  better  than  we  can. 

It  sounds  to  me  like  the  same  old  phono- 
graph record;  but  this  year  the  record  has  a 
crack,  and  the  needle  gets  stuck  in  that  crack 
every  once  in  a  while. 

Now  the  crack  in  the  soothing  syrup  of 
that  record  was  provided  by  the  Republican 
8oth  "do-nothing"  Congress. 

Now,  in  1948,  every  time  the  Republican 
candidate  says,  "I  can  do  it  better,"  up 
comes  an  echo  from  the  crack  which  says, 
"We're  against  it." 

So  the  sounds  coming  out  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  this  year  are  not  very  harmonious. 
And  they  are  even  less  believable  than  they 
were  in  1944. 

The  candidate  said,  and  I  quote:  "The 
present  minimum  wage  set  by  law  is  far  too 
low  and  it  will  be  raised." 

Now,  that's  fine.    I  am  glad  he  said  that. 

We're  right  with  the  candidate  on  that. 
In  fact,  we  are  'way  out  ahead  of  him. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  last  2  years 
I  urged  the  Republican  "do-nothing"  8oth 
Congress  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  from 
the  present  40  cents  an  hour  to  at  least  75 
cents  an  hour. 

But  that  Republican  Congress — that  crack 
in  the  record — ^said,  "Nothing  doing — we're 
against  it." 

And  the  minimum  wage  stayed  where  it 
was.  Now,  the  Republicans  hke  to  say  they 
are  for  a  minimum  wage,  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  smaller  the  minimum  the 
better. 

Now,  let's  look  at  another  song  on  the 
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record  the  candidate  played  for  you  here  in 
Pittsburgh. 

That  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent said,  and  I  quote:  "We  will  overhaul 
the  Social  Security  System  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  aged,  and  go  forward  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  and  increase  its  benefits." 
That  is  a  direct  quote  from  his  speech,  made 
right  here  in  Pittsburgh. 

Now,  that  sounds  good,  although  it's  a 
little  vague.  But  that's  the  candidate  speak- 
ing. Where  do  the  Republicans  actually 
stand  on  social  security? 

As  your  President,  I  made  every  effort 
to  get  the  Republican  8oth  Congress  to  ex- 
tend social  security  coverage  and  increase 
social  security  benefits.  What  did  that  Con- 
gress do? 

They  took  social  security  benefits  au^ay 
from  nearly  a  million  people. 

What  do  you  believe — campaign  promises, 
or  plain  facts  of  Republican  action? 

Now,  again  that  cracked  record  gives 
them  away.    It  says,  "We're  against  it." 

In  my  recommendations  to  the  special 
"do-nothing"  session  of  Congress  in  July,  I 
pointed  out  the  desperate  need  to  increase 
old-age  insurance  benefits  at  least  50  per- 
cent. At  the  present  time  the  average  insur- 
ance benefit  payment  for  an  old  couple  is 
less  than  $40  a  month. 

The  Republican  Congress  did  nothing 
about  it — and  neither  did  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President. 

He  was  silent  as  the  tomb  while  the  Con- 
gress was  in  session.  Now,  while  he's  cam- 
paigning, he  suddenly  takes  quite  an  inter- 
est in  increasing  social  security  benefits. 
And  I  ask  you:  "Can  you  believe  that  kind 
of  a  campaign  promise?" 

That  Republican  outfit  went  to  Philadel- 
phia and  wrote  a  platform,  and  that  plat- 
form was  the  most  hypocritical  document 
that  ever  was  written;  and  I  called  them 
back  to  Washington  to  see  whether  they 


meant  what  they  said  in  their  platform. 
And  they  didn't. 

Take  another  promise  in  that  Pittsburgh 
speech.  The  Republican  candidate  said,  and 
I  quote:  "We  will  make  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment equal  in  actual  Cabinet  status  to  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture.  It  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  national  welfare." 
Doesn't  that  sound  nice? 

That  promise  is  ridiculous  in  the  face  of 
what  the  Republicans  in  the  8oth  Congress 
did. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  stripped 
the  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  from 
the  Labor  Department. 

The  Republican  Both  Congress  cut  the 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  almost  in  half — apparently  to  pre- 
vent the  Bureau  from  showing  what's  hap- 
pening to  the  cost  of  living. 

That's  the  plain  factual  record  of  what 
the  Republicans  have  done  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  the  last  2  years. 

Remember,  the  Republican  candidate  has 
said  he  is  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Both 
Congress. 

But  that  crack  in  the  record  gives  them 
away. 

Here's  another  one  of  his  promises.  Here 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  Republican  candidate  said, 
and  I  quote  again:  "We  will  bring  a  new 
and  vigorous  leadership  to  the  Federal  Con- 
ciliation and  Mediation  Service  so  that  major 
disputes  are  settled  before  they  become 
strikes." 

Now  that's  a  very,  very  peculiar  promise. 
The  present  director  of  the  Mediation  Serv- 
ice is  a  well-known  industrial  leader  named 
Cyrus  Ching.  Mr.  Ching  has  been  widely 
praised  for  his  work  in  mediation.  I  think 
the  Republican  candidate  is  a  bit  confused 
here.  And  that  is  not  the  only  thing  he  is 
confused  on,  either. 

Let  me  take  another  campaign  promise, 
here  in  Pittsburgh.    The  Republican  candi- 
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date  said  right  here:  "We  will  encourage 
unions  to  grow  in  responsibility  and 
strengthen  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining/' 

I  know  it's  hard  to  believe,  but  that's  ex- 
actly what  he  said. 

And  he  said  it  in  the  very  same  speech 
in  which  he  went  all  out  for  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

Now,  in  this  case,  the  candidate  has  fallen 
in  the  crack  with  the  Republican  Congress. 
He  makes  a  promise,  but  the  record  says 
they're  both  against  it. 

Here's  another  promise  by  the  Republican 
candidate;  and  I  quote  again:  "We  will  vig- 
orously and  consistendy  enforce  and 
strengthen  our  antitrust  laws  against  busi- 
ness monopolies." 

Now  that's  really  fantastic.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  is  notoriously  favorable  toward 
big  business  monopolies.  The  record  of  the 
Republican  8oth  Congress  furnishes  plenty 
of  proof.  They  passed  over  my  veto  a  bill 
to  exempt  railroads  from  antitrust  laws. 
And  at  the  same  time  they  refused  to  pass,  as 
I  recommended,  the  O'Mahoney-Kefauver 
bill  to  plug  loopholes  in  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  the  face  of  that  record,  the  candidate 
now  claims  that  the  Republicans  will 
strengthen  the  antitrust  laws. 

How  can  the  Republican  candidate  say 
such  things  with  a  straight  face? 

But  here's  another — here's  another!  Here 
in  Pittsburgh  again,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
"We  will  break  the  log  jam  in  housing  so 
that  decent  houses  may  be  provided  at  rea- 
sonable cost  for  the  people." 

For  2  solid  years  I  tried  in  every  way  I 
knew  to  get  the  Republican  8oth  Congress 
to  break  the  log  jam  in  housing  by  passing 
the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill. 

The  Republicans  would  not  act. 

In  the  face  of  pleading  and  urging  from 
Governors  and  Mayors,  from  veterans  and 
plain  people  all  over  the  country,  the  Re-, 


publican  Congress  refused  to  pass  the  hous- 
ing bill.  And  I  gave  them  four  chances  to 
do  it. 

But  now — ^now  in  the  middle  of  the  cam- 
paign— the  Republican  candidate  has  the  gall 
to  promise  that  the  Republicans  will  take  ac- 
tion on  housing. 

I  certainly  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I 
hadn't  seen  it  in  print. 

Let  me  quote  just  one  more  campaign 
promise  from  that  incredible  Pittsburgh 
speech. 

"We  will  make  sure,"  said  the  Republican 
candidate,  I  quote:  "we  will  make  sure  that 
soaring  prices  do  not  steal  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessities  from  American 
families." 

Now  that  one  completely  stops  me. 

Everybody  in  this  country  knows  that  the 
Republican  8oth  Congress  refused,  time  and 
time  again,  to  pass  the  laws  we  need  to  stop 
high  prices.  In  November  1947,  in  Janu- 
ary 1948,  in  July  1948,  I  asked  that  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  act  against  inflation. 

They  didn't  do  a  thing  about  it. 

And  neither  did  the  Republican  candidate. 
All  through  the  time  when  the  Congress 
was  in  session,  stalling  and  blocking  anti- 
inflation  legislation,  the  Republican  candi- 
date was  silent  as  the  grave. 

But  now — ^now  that  he's  trying  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  vote  for  him — the  Re- 
publican candidate  says  the  Republicans  will 
do  something  about  high  prices.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  it's  a  little  late  in  the  game 
for  that  promise,  anyway. 

Now,  the  candidate  says — the  Republi- 
can candidate  says:  "Me,  too."  But  the  Re- 
publican record  still  says,  "We're  against  it." 
And  if  you  return  the  Republicans  to  power, 
you  will  have  that  same  clique  in  control  of 
the  Congress  that  is  in  control  of  it  now. 

These  two  phrases,  "me,  too,"  and  "we're 
against  it,"  sum  up  the  whole  Republican 
campaign. 
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My  friends,  it  isn't  funny  at  all.  It*s  tragic, 
tragic  for  the  everyday  citizen. 

This  soft  talk  and  double  talk,  this  com- 
bination of  crafty  silence  and  resounding 
misrepresentation,  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  voter.  It  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  you  can  fool  all 
the  people — or  enough  of  them — all  the  time. 

In  this  campaign  you  don't  have  to  rely 
on  promises.   This  time,  you  have  the  record. 

You  don't  have  to  play  just  the  Republi- 
can side  of  that  record.    Turn  it  over. 

Our  side — the  Democratic  side — doesn't 
say,  "We're  against  it."   It  says,  "We  can  do 


it."  And  wc  v^^ill  do  it — ^if  you  will  give  us  a 
chance. 

Our  side  is  the  Victory  March — a  victory 
on  November  2d  for  all  the  people  and  for 
the  people's  party — the  Democratic  Party. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  at  the  Hunt 
Armory  in  Pittsburgh.  His  opening  words  "Mr. 
Chairman"  referred  to  John  }.  Kane,  chairman  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Later 
he  referred  to  David  L.  Lawrence,  Mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Francis  J.  Myers,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  Cyrus  S. 
Ching,  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  release  a  statement  with 
reference  to  Palestine.  This  statement  is  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  dated  October  22,  1948, 
10  days  before  the  election. 

I  had  hoped  our  foreign  affairs  could  con- 
tinue to  be  handled  on  a  non-partisan  basis 
without  being  injected  into  the  presidential 
campaign.  The  Republican  candidate's 
statement,  however,  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  reiterate  my  own  position  with  respect 
to  Palestine. 

I  stand  squarely  on  the  provisions  cover- 
ing Israel  in  the  Democratic  platform. 

I  approved  the  provisions  on  Israel  at  the 
time  they  were  written.  I  reaffirm  that 
approval  now. 

So  that  everyone  may  be  familiar  with  my 
position,  I  set  out  here  the  Democratic  plat- 
form on  Israel: 

"President  Truman,  by  granting  immedi- 
ate recognition  to  Israel,  led  the  world  in 
extending  friendship  and  welcome  to  a  peo- 
ple who  have  long  sought  and  jusdy  deserve 
freedom  and  independence. 


"We  pledge  full  recognition  to  the  State 
of  Israel.  We  affirm  our  pride  that  the 
United  States,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  November  29, 
1947,  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state. 

"We  approve  the  claims  of  the  State  of 
Israel  to  the  boundaries  set  forth  in  the 
United  Nations'  resolution  of  November 
29  and  consider  that  modifications  thereof 
should  be  made  only  if  fully  acceptable  to  the 
State  of  Israel. 

"We  look  forward  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
full  participation  in  the  international  com- 
munity of  nations.  We  pledge  appropriate 
aid  to  the  State  of  Israel  in  developing  its 
economy  and  resources. 

"We  favor  the  revision  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo to  accord  to  the  State  of  Israel  the  right 
of  self-defense.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
work  for  the  modification  of  any  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  extent  that  it 
may  prevent  any  such  revision. 
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"We  continue  to  support,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  the  inter- 
nationalization of  Jerusalem  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine." 

I  wish  to  amplify  the  three  portions  of  the 
platform  about  which  there  have  been  con- 
siderable discussion. 

On  May  14,  1948,  this  country  recognized 
the  existence  of  the  independent  State  of 
Israel.  I  was  informed  by  the  Honorable 
Eliahu  Epstein  that  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  been  established  in  Israel.  This 
country  recognized  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment as  the  de  facto  authority  of  the  new 
State  of  Israel.  When  a  permanent  govern- 
ment is  elected  in  Israel  it  will  promptly  be 
given  de  jure  recognition. 

The  Democratic  platform  states  that  we 
approve  the  claims  of  Israel  to  the  bound- 
aries set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution of  November  29,  1947,  and  consider 
that  modification  thereof  should  be  made 
only  if  fully  acceptable  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

This  has  been  and  is  now  my  position. 

Proceedings  are  now  taking  place  in  the 
United  Nations  looking  toward  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  conflicting  positions  of  the 
parties  in  Palestine.  In  the  interests  of  peace 
this  work  must  go  forward. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  which  provides 


a  basis  for  a  renewed  effort  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  differences.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  using  this  plan  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
parties  can  be  settled. 

With  reference  to  the  granting  of  a  loan 
or  loans  to  the  State  of  Israel,  I  have  directed 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  to  work  to- 
gether in  expediting  the  consideration  of  any 
applications  for  loans  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  financial  aid  will 
soon  be  granted  and  that  it  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  long-term  development 
and  stability  of  the  Near  East. 

note:  On  October  22  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President,  reaffirmed  his  position 
that  the  Jewish  people  were  entitled  to  a  homeland 
in  Palestine.  His  views  were  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  Dean  Alfange,  chairman  of  the  American  Chris- 
tian Palestine  Committee  of  New  York. 

For  the  President's  statement  announcing  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel,  see  Item  100.  On 
January  25,  1949,  a  permanent  government  was 
elected  in  Israel,  and  on  January  31  the  White 
House  announced  that  the  United  States  had  ex- 
tended de  jure  recognition  to  the  Government  of 
Israel. 

A  summary  of  the  United  Nations  resolution  of 
November  29,  1947,  providing  for  the  partition  of 
Palestine  into  independent  Arab  and  Jewish  states, 
is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol. 
17,  p.  1163). 
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[ I.]    Garrett,  Indiana  (9 153  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  certainly 
glad  to  be  here  in  Garrett  this  morning  and 
to  talk  to  you  about  this  great  campaign. 
I  appreciate  the  introduction  by  the  next 
Congressman  from  this  district,  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Kruse,  Jr.     I  know  you  are  going  to 


send  him  to  Congress  because  you  need  that 
sort  of  representation  there  these  days. 

I  was  most  highly  entertained  and  well 
treated  while  I  was  in  Indiana  before  by  your 
great  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
former  Governor  Schricker,  and  I  am  look- 
ing to  see  Indiana  in  the  right  column  all  the 
way  down  the  line  this  time. 
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It  has  been  a  good  campaign  for  me.  It 
has  been  a  hard  campaign.  I  have  traveled 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
telling  millions  of  people  about  peace,  prices, 
and  places  to  live,  and  the  other  issues  which 
face  the  Nation  today.  My  opponent  has 
talked  a  great  deal  too,  but  he  said  almost 
nothing  about  v^here  he  stands  on  the  major 
issues  facing  the  American  people  today. 
He  just  keeps  on  giving  the  people  high-level 
platitudes.  You  know,  that's  what  "G.O.P." 
means  in  this  day  and  age — it  means  "Grand 
Old  Platitudes." 

The  Republican  candidate  has  gone  from 
one  doubtful  State  to  another  trying  to  bail 
out  the  campaigns  of  hopeless  reactionaries 
who  ran  the  Republican  80th  Congress.  He 
is  trying  to  help  those  birds  that  ran  that 
good-for-nothing  8oth  Congress.  He  is  try- 
ing to  get  them  all  reelected.  One  of  these 
salvage  operations  is  being  carried  on  right 
next  door  here  in  Illinois.  The  Republican 
candidate  is  hoping  to  save  that  hard- 
shelled  isolationist  reactionary.  Curly 
Brooks,  who  has  been  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  quite  some  time.  I  think  that 
should  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  just 
how  meaningless  all  these  fine  words  are. 

You  know,  one  of  the  high-sounding  lec- 
tures we  have  been  hearing  from  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  over  and  over  again  con- 
cerns communism.  The  Republicans  are 
trying  to  pretend  that  my  administration  has 
been  friendly  to  communism.  That  bit  of 
campaign  propaganda  reminds  me  a  lot  of 
the  stories  we  heard  during  the  war  and  are 
now  hearing  from  the  Communists  in  Rus- 
sia. They  believe  that  if  you  tell  a  big 
enough  lie,  somebody  is  bound  to  believe  it. 
If  anybody  in  this  country  is  friendly  to  the 
Communists,  it  is  the  Republicans  who  are 
trying  so  hard  to  be  elected.     It's  not  the 


Truman  administration — I  can  tell  you  that. 

The  Communists  are  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  beat  me.  They  have  taken 
over  the  Third  Party  and  are  using  it  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  split  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  Republicans  have  joined  up  with  this 
Communist-inspired  Third  Party  to  beat  the 
Democrats.  They  finance  the  situation  right 
here.  The  Republicans  financed  the  Third 
Party  to  get  on  the  ballot  right  here  in  Indi- 
ana in  a  number  of  counties.  We  have  got 
straight-out  evidence  on  that,  and  I  can  prove 
it.  Right  here  in  Indiana  the  Republican 
State  Committee  did  its  best  to  get  that  Third 
Party  on  the  ballot.  Over  in  Illinois  the  Re- 
publicans are  still  trying  to  get  the  Third 
Party  on  the  ballot.  They  even  went  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  get  them  on 
there.  "By  their  friends  ye  shall  know 
them." 

Don't  fall  for  their  cheap  promises.  Vote 
for  the  party  that  has  a  program  for  peace 
and  for  prosperity  and  for  places  to  live. 
Vote  for  the  future  of  this  Nation.  And  the 
way  to  do  that  is  to  vote  for  your  friends. 
You  know,  you  are  the  Government,  when 
you  analyze  it,  when  you  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  the  vote  on  election  day.  You  con- 
trol the  government  absolutely,  and  you  get 
the  kind  of  government  you  want  when  you 
vote.  Back  in  1946  about  two-thirds  of  you 
stayed  at  home  and  didn't  vote,  and  you  got 
the  8oth  Congress — and  look  what  you  got! 

Now,  don't  do  that  this  time.  Go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  straight  and  you  will  be  voting  for 
yourselves  and  your  own  interests. 

note:  During  his  remarks  the  President  referred 
to  Edward  H.  Kruse,  Jr.,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Representative  from  Indiana's  Fourth  District,  former 
Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Indiana,  and  C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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255    Address  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  Gary, 
Indiana.     October  25,  1948 


THANK  YOU,  thank  you  very  much.  It's 
a  very  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  a  very  high 
honor  to  be  so  cordially  welcomed  to  this 
great  industrial  district.  I  appreciate  most 
highly  the  Governor's  introduction.  I  ap- 
preciate what  Congressman  Madden  had  to 
say — and,  of  course,  I  know  you  are  going 
to  send  Congressman  Madden  back  to  Con- 
gress, because  you  did  that  in  1946,  when  a 
lot  of  other  Indiana  districts  went  wrong. 
And  I  don't  have  to  fear  but  what  Indiana 
is  going  to  do  just  what  the  Governor  said 
it  was  going  to  do — agoing  to  elect  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  from  top  to  bottom.  I  under- 
stand that  I'm  in  the  hometown  of  Chet 
Fleming,  who  is  running  for  Secretary  of 
State  in  this  great  State  of  Indiana — and  I 
don't  think  that  is  going  to  take  any  votes 
away  from  me,  is  it? 

I  heard  a  story  not  long  ago  about  an 
elderly  man  who  was  driving  into  Gary, 
and  he  gave  a  lift  to  a  young  fellow  who  was 
going  his  way.  During  their  talk,  the  older 
man  asked  the  young  fellow,  "What  takes 
you  to  Gary?" 

The  young  man  kind  of  hesitated,  put  his 
head  down,  and  finally  said:  "I  am  working 
for  the  Republican  State  Committee.  They 
are  sending  me  to  Gary  to  see  what  I  can 
do  to  get  the  people  there  to  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket." 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  said:  "Son,  I've  listened  to  a  lot  of 
sad  stories  for  the  last  50  years,  but  that's  the 
saddest  one  I've  heard  yet." 

I  agree  completely  with  the  old  gentleman. 
I  can  think  of  no  harder  job  than  to  try  to 
sell  the  Republican  Party  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Gary,  who  lived  through  those 
dark  years  of  the  Republican  depression  in 
1930,  i93i,and  1932. 

More  than  12  million  able-bodied  Ameri- 
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cans  couldn't  find  work  in  those  years,  and 
the  average  hourly  wage  in  industry  at  that 
time  was  only  45  cents,  and  the  take-home 
pay  was  barely  $17  a  week. 

There  was  no  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  work  relief — ^just  had  breadlines. 

Thousands  of  farmers  lost  their  farms  in 
those  years,  and  the  Republicans  did  nothing 
to  help  save  them.  Millions  of  Americans 
lost  their  homes,  their  jobs,  their  savings, 
and  their  hopes. 

What  did  the  Republicans  do  for  the  peo- 
ple they  had  treated  that  way?  They  just 
did  absolutely  nothing.  The  Democrats 
cured  the  depression  by  political  action — 
and  the  Republican  Party  has  never  forgiven 
us  for  that. 

By  1932  the  American  people  had  had  all 
they  could  stand.  They  elected  a  great 
Democratic  President — ^Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

President  Roosevelt  brought  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  back  to  Washington  from 
Wall  Street  and  it's  going  to  stay  there  jusi 
as  long  as  the  Democratic  party  controls  the 
Government. 

You  all  know  what  the  Democratic  Party 
has  done  for  industrial  workers  in  great 
cities  like  Gary.  Your  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  was  established  by  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  protected  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Your  standard  of 
living  was  protected  for  5  years  of  war  and 
reconstruction  by  the  price  control  law. 

You  know  what  the  Republicans  did,  the 
very  first  thing,  when  they  got  into  power  in 
the  Government?  They  introduced  in  the 
Congress — they  didn't  control  the  Govern- 
ment, thank  goodness;  I  was  still  there.  The 
first  thing  they  did,  you  know,  was  to  pass 
that  rich  man's  tax  bill.  They  had  to  pass 
that  three  times,  because  I  vetoed  that  every 
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single  time,  and  they  finally  mustered  up 
enough  votes  to  pass  it  over  my  veto.  Then 
they  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  They 
said  they  v^ere  going  to  put  labor  in  its  place. 
They  began  to  tear  dov^n  the  Wagner  Act, 
which  is  the  bill  of  rights  for  labor  in  this 
country. 

After  the  v^ar,  we  restored  free  collective 
bargaining  to  help  you  adjust  w^ages  so  as 
to  protect  your  purchasing  power  which  the 
country  needs  to  insure  its  prosperity. 

Now,  you  have  got  to  have  good  pay — 
the  workingman — and  the  farmer  has  to 
have  good  prices;  and  the  two  go  side  by 
side — they  go  together.  And  in  this  day 
and  age — in  the  year  when  the  greatest  na- 
tional income  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
this  country's  income — that  income  is  evenly 
and  fairly  distributed  so  that  the  farmer  gets 
his  fair  share,  labor  gets  its  fair  share,  the 
little  businessman  gets  his  fair  share.  That's 
not  what  the  Republicans  want.  They  want 
special  privilege.  They  don't  want  you  to 
have  good  wages.  They  don't  want  the 
farmer  to  have  good  prices.  They  immedi- 
ately began  to  legislate  to  undermine  all  that 
Democratic  program  known  as  the  New 
Deal. 

Now,  we  put  a  floor  under  wages — ^by  the 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  And  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  them  to  increase  that  floor.  They  say 
they  are  for  minimum  wage — but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  smaller  the 
minimum  the  better  they  like  it. 

We  outlawed  child  labor.  We  set  up 
overtime  pay  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
for  every  hour  worked  over  40  hours  a  week. 
We  gave  all  industrial  workers  protection 
against  unemployment  and  old  age  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

That  Republican  Party  said  it  couldn't  be 
done.    We  did  it. 

Now,  this  Congress — ^this  8oth  "do-noth- 
ing" Congress,  elected  in  1946,  because  two- 


thirds  of  you  didn't  go  to  the  polls — ^has  been 
trying  to  tear  down  every  bit  of  that  pro- 
gram, and  if  you  let  them  go  back,  and  give 
them  a  President,  too,  they  will  succeed  in 
tearing  it  down — and  that  will  be  your  fault. 
I  don't  think  you're  going  to  do  it.  I  know 
you're  not  going  to  do  it  here  in  Gary. 

We  are  today  the  most  prosperous  nation 
on  earth.  More  than  61  million  Americans 
have  jobs.  They  said  that  was  impossible 
too,  the  Republicans  did. 

The  average  hourly  rate  of  pay  in  industry 
is  $1.33  an  hour,  instead  of  45  cents  as  it 
was  in  1932.  More  than  three  times  as 
much — three  times  as  much  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

Average  weekly  earnings  are  $52.96,  in- 
stead of  the  measly  $17.05  that  you  got  in 
1932. 

I  don't  see  how  any  man — any  farmer, 
any  laboringman — can  go  to  the  polls  on 
November  the  2d  and  do  anything  else  but 
vote  in  his  own  interests — and  if  he  does 
that,  he  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Our  farmers  have  money  in  the  bank  and 
the  Government  protects  it  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  law.  The  Republicans 
said  that  couldn't  be  done  either.  Their 
farms  are  almost  free  of  debt  and  they  no 
longer  fear  foreclosure  and  eviction  by  the 
moneylenders. 

The  profits  of  businessmen  are  running  so 
high  that  it's  almost  unbelievable.  They  are 
running  at  the  rate — after  taxes — of  nearly 
$20  billion  a  year. 

Yes,  today  we  have  so  many  blessings  that 
the  Republicans  say  that  it  is  time  for  a 
change — things  are  too  good. 

The  special  privilege  boys  are  at  work 
throughout  the  land,  crooning  "unity,"  hop- 
ing you  will  open  your  mouths,  shut  your 
eyes,  and  swallow  that  soothing  syrup,  and 
go  to  sleep  and  not  go  to  the  polls.  That's 
what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

Don't  be  deceived,  my  friends.   They  took 
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you  to  the  cleaners  in  1929.  They  want  to 
do  it  again. 

They  love  labor  and  the  farmers  in  Octo- 
ber, but  it's  a  little  bit  different  after  election. 

They  say  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
been  in  power  too  long.  What  they  mean 
is  they'd  like  to  return  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  to  Wall  Street. 

I  say  it's  time  for  them  to  change.  It's 
time  for  them  to  change  their  habit  of  op- 
posing everything  that  is  done  in  the  interests 
of  the  people.  It's  time  for  them  to  change 
the  Taft-Hardey  Act— and  repeal  it.  That's 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  it.  It's  time  for 
them  to  change,  and  support  us  in  raising 
the  minimum  wage  to  at  least  75  cents  an 
hour. 

They  talk  about  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Cooperation 
for  what,  I  wonder?  I  say  it's  time  for  them 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

They  ought  to  cooperate  in  widening 
social  security  protection,  increasing  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  raising  old-age  pay- 
ments. 

I  say  it's  time  for  them  to  cooperate  to 
bring  down  those  Republican  high  prices. 

Yes,  I  agree.    I  certainly  agree  that  it  is 


time  for  a  change.  It  is  time  for  them  to 
mend  their  ways,  for  you,  the  people,  to  elect 
a  Democratic  Congress  to  cooperate  with  a 
Democratic  President.  That's  the  sort  of  a 
change  we  need. 

It's  time  for  them  to  prove  that  they  under- 
stand and  respect  human  rights. 

I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say  it  again: 
"The  real  issue  in  this  campaign  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  people  against  the  special 
interests  and  the  protected  profits  for  the 
privileged  few."  That  is  the  sole  issue  in  this 
campaign.  It  is  the  people  against  the  special 
interests. 

Now,  I  trust  the  people.  Every  good 
Democrat  does.  I  trust  their  commonsense, 
their  decency,  and  their  sense  of  justice. 
That's  why  I'm  talking  with  you  right  now. 
We  beat  this  Republican  outfit  in  1932.  We 
beat  them  in  1936.  We  beat  them  in  1940. 
And  we  beat  them  4  years  ago. 

We'll  do  it  again. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:03  P-^-  i^  the 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Gary,  Ind.  During  his  ad- 
dress he  referred  to  Henry  F.  Schricker,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Representative  from  Indiana,  and  Charles  F.  Fleming, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  of 
Indiana. 


256    Address  in  the  Chicago  Stadium. 
October  25,  1948 


THANK  YOU,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  most  cordial  Chicago  welcome  that  no 
city  in  the  world  can  equalize.  It's  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening  in  Illinois. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  my  special  fondness 
for  this  great  city,  is  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  was  the  last  great  Governor,  a  distin- 
guished Democrat  and  my  friend.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  that  great  Governor,  Henry 


Horner.  I  hope  that  the  people  of  Illinois 
will  do  all  they  can  to  bring  back  the  same 
high  ideals  of  government  that  he  so  much 
represented,  in  electing  as  your  Governor, 
my  good  friend,  Adlai  Stevenson.  And,  if 
Illinois  is  to  be  properly  represented  in 
Washington,  you'll  want  to  elect  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  able  and  outstanding  liberal,  Paul 
Douglas.  While  you're  doing  that,  you 
might  just  as  well  elect  the  whole  Demo- 
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cratic  ticket  here  in  Illinois.  I  know  you're 
going  to  pay  tribute  to  Governor  Horner's 
memory  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  in 
Grant  Park.  I  have  aWays  had  the  utmost 
admiration  for  Governor  Horner,  w^ho  was 
truly  a  great  humanitarian.  Racial  and  re- 
ligious prejudice  were  unknown  to  him. 
He  truly  believed  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  my  schedule  does  not  permit  me 
to  be  here  longer  in  person.  You  can  be 
sure,  however,  that  I  will  be  here  in  spirit. 

It  is  certainly  inspiring  to  recall  that  in 
this  hall,  16  years  ago,  the  Democratic  Party 
gave  the  Nation  our  great  leader,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  And,  when  I  think  of  Chi- 
cago, I  can  never  forget  that  4  years  ago  the 
Democratic  Party  honored  me  with  the 
nomination  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  right  here  in  this  hall.  There  were 
30  policemen  getting  me  from  the  back  of 
the  hall  to  the  platform.  Tonight  it  took 
about  330. 

We  have  passed  through  many  stormy  and 
exciting  days  since  the  election  of  1944.  We 
were  fighting  a  terrible  war  then.  We  won 
that  war  for  freedom,  and  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  an  even  greater  struggle — ^the  strug- 
gle to  preserve  freedom  and  peace  all  over 
the  world. 

Now,  the  principal  objective  of  my  ad- 
ministration as  President  has  been  to  create 
worldwide  conditions  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  I  have  never  turned  from  that 
objective. 

And,  my  friends,  I  would  much  rather 
have  peace  in  this  world — a  permanent  peace 
in  this  world — ^than  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  hold  any  other  office  in 
the  world.  I  have  never  turned  from  that 
objective.  I  never  will  stop  working  for 
peace. 

I  have  worked  hard  for  peace,  because  I 
know  that  peace  is  no  idle  dream.  It  is  a 
real  and  living  possibility. 


In  our  generation,  mankind  has  taken 
some  long  steps  toward  this  goal. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  great  Democratic 
President  gave  voice  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world  when  he  proposed  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  President — that  great  Presi- 
dent— was  Woodrow  Wilson.  Vicious 
partisan  attacks  kept  the  United  States  from 
joining  the  League,  but  Woodrow  Wilson 
opened  up  a  great  vision  for  all  those  who 
have  come  after  him. 

Because  we  did  not  live  up  to  our  God- 
given  opportunity,  after  World  War  I,  the 
League  of  Nations  failed  to  prevent  the  most 
tragic  war  in  history — ^World  War  II. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  have  learned  that 
lesson.  Now  we  have  another  chance.  We 
have  a  chance,  this  time,  to  build  an  endur- 
ing peace.  We  have  that  chance  because  of 
the  vision  of  another  great  Democratic 
President. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight inspired  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
forge  a  new  and  stronger  instrument  to  keep 
the  peace — the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Today,  any  nation  that  dares  to  con- 
template aggressive  war  knows  that  it  must 
face  the  collective  judgment  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  combined  forces  of  many 
countries. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  the  threat  of  war  is  finally  lifted. 
The  United  Nations  still  lacks  much  of  the 
power  which  it  must  have  to  do  its  work 
successfully.  But  we  are  working  to  get 
that  power  for  the  United  Nations,  and 
eventually  we  will  get  it.  We  are  on  our 
way,  and,  please  God,  with  courageous  and 
sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  can  do  more  than 
merely  avert  war. 

We  can  preserve  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  the  liberty  and  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  today.  We  must  do  more  than 
just  avert  war.    We  must  also  preserve  here 
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in  the  United  States  the  kind  of  life  we  be- 
lieve in  and  want  to  keep.  That's  why  I 
am  going  to  talk  tonight  about  the  attacks 
on  our  American  democracy  which  are  go- 
ing on  right  now  inside  this  country. 

The  American  way  of  life  which  most  of 
us  have  been  taking  for  granted  is  threatened 
today  by  powerful  forces  of  which  most 
people  are  not  even  aware. 

Everybody  knows  about  the  contemptible 
Communist  minority.  We  all  detest  that 
Communist  minority.  Everybody  knows, 
too,  about  the  crackpot  forces  of  the  extreme 
right  wing.  We  have  a  vociferous  repre- 
sentative of  that  force  here  in  Chicago.  We 
are  on  our  guard  against  them,  however. 

The  real  danger  to  our  democracy  does 
not  come  only  from  these  extremes.  It  comes 
mainly  from  the  powerful  reactionary  forces 
which  are  silently  undermining  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  what  these 
forces  are. 

We  must  not  imagine,  just  because  we 
love  freedom,  that  freedom  is  safe — ^that  our 
freedom  is  safe.  Eternal  vigilance  is  still 
the  price  of  liberty. 

Other  people  have  also  loved  freedom,  but 
have  lost  their  liberty  with  tragic  sudden- 
ness. 

It  happened  in  Italy  25  years  ago.  It  hap- 
pened in  Germany  15  years  ago.  It  hap- 
pened in  Czechoslovakia  just  a  few  months 
ago.    And  it  could  happen  here. 

I  know  that  it  is  hard  for  Americans  to 
admit  this  danger.  American  democracy 
has  very  deep  roots.  But,  if  the  antidemo- 
cratic forces  in  this  country  continue  to  work 
unchecked,  this  Nation  could  awaken  a  few 
years  from  now  to  find  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
had  become  a  scrap  of  paper. 

My  friends,  that  must  never  happen! 
Look  back  over  history,  and  you  will  find 
that  wherever  ruthless  men  have  destroyed 
liberty  and  human  rights,  certain  economic 


and  social  forces  had  paved  the  way  for 
them. 

What  are  these  forces  that  threaten  our 
way  of  life?  Who  are  the  men  behind 
them?  They  are  the  men  who  want  to  see 
inflation  continue  unchecked.  They  are  the 
men  who  are  striving  to  concentrate  great 
economic  power  in  their  own  hands.  They 
are  the  men  who  are  setting  up  and  stirring 
up  racial  and  religious  prejudice  against 
some  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

I  propose  to  state  in  simple,  unmistakable 
language,  just  exactly  how  each  of  these 
three  groups  of  men — working  through  the 
Republican  Party,  if  you  please — ^is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Let's  take  that  first  group — the  men  who 
want  to  see  inflation  continue  unchecked. 
Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  such  men.  They 
know  that  inflation — since  price  controls 
were  killed  just  over  2  years  ago — has  sent 
corporation  profits  soaring  to  the  fantastic 
level  of  nearly  $20  billion  a  year. 

They  are  so  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  gold 
that  they  forget  that  inflation — if  it  is  not 
stopped — ^will  bring  on  another  terrible 
crash  like  the  one  of  1929. 

We  were  fortunate  to  be  led  from  that  de- 
pression to  new  prosperity  by  a  great  and 
true  lover  of  democracy — ^Franklin  Roose- 
velt. But  we  cannot  always  count  on  being 
led — ^in  time  of  economic  trouble — by  a  man 
with  genuine  faith  in  the  people.  When 
people  are  hungry — and  homeless — and 
frightened — they  are  easy  victims  for  clever 
demagogues.  In  our  own  time,  we  have 
seen  the  tragedy  of  the  Italian  and  German 
peoples,  who  lost  their  freedom  to  men  who 
made  promises  of  unity  and  efficiency  and 
security. 

I  have  had  all  this  in  mind  in  the  long, 
hard  fight  I  have  been  making  on  inflation. 
When  I  asked  the  Republican  8oth  Congress 
to  pass  laws  to  check  inflation,  I  was  think- 
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ing  not  only  of  high  prices,  not  only  of  our 
housewives  and  the  daily  budget. 

I  was  thinking  also  of  the  urgent  need 
to  prevent  another  boom  and  bust  cycle 
that  would  surely  endanger  our  democracy. 

When  those  Republican  leaders  of  the  80th 
Congress  failed  to  act  against  inflation,  they 
proved  themselves  blind  to  the  lessons  of 
history. 

The  American  people  cannot  afford  to 
entrust  their  future  to  men  of  such  litde 
vision.  The  Bible  warns  us  that  where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.  That  is 
why  I  urge  the  election,  on  November  the 
2d,  of  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

We  must  never  again  entrust  our  politi- 
cal destinies  to  men  who  lack  the  will  to 
safeguard  our  future  and  our  freedoms. 

I  say  to  you,  if  you  want  to  protect  Ameri- 
can democracy,  you  must  elect  a  Congress 
and  an  administration  that  will  meet  the 
peril  of  inflation  squarely,  and  conquer  it. 

Now,  the  record  conclusively  proves  that 
you  cannot  rely  on  the  Republican  Party  to 
do  that.  The  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  alone,  has  led  the  fight 
on  inflation. 

Now,  let's  look  at  that  group  of  men  who 
are  jeopardizing  the  future  of  democracy  in 
the  United  States  through  their  concentrated 
economic  power.  This  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  inflation.  Again  and  again  in  history, 
economic  power  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  has  led  to  the  loss  of  freedom. 

When  a  few  men  get  control  of  the  econ- 
omy of  a  nation,  they  find  a  "front  man"  to 
run  the  country  for  them.  Before  Hider 
came  to  power,  control  over  the  German 
economy  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  rich  manufacturers,  bankers, 
and  landowners.  These  men  decided  that 
Germany  had  to  have  a  tough,  ruthless  dic- 
tator who  would  play  their  game  and  crush 
the  strong  German  labor  unions.    So  they 


put  money  and  influence  behind  Adolf 
Hider.    We  know  the  rest  of  the  story. 

We  also  know  that  in  Italy,  in  the  1920's, 
powerful  Italian  businessmen  backed  Musso- 
lini, and  that  in  the  i930*s,  Japanese  finan- 
ciers helped  Tojo's  military  clique  take  over 
Japan. 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
growing — and  dangerous — concentration  of 
immense  economic  power  in  the  hands 
of  just  a  few  men.  That's  a  dangerous 
situation.  The  Democratic  Party  has  been 
fighting  that  ever  since  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  in  existence.  This  80th  Congress 
I  talk  so  much  about  was  the  tool  of  that 
sort  of  a  situation  in  this  country.  They 
contributed  towards  the  concentration  of 
wealth. 

Great  corporations  have  been  expanding 
their  power  steadily.  They  have  been 
squeezing  small  business  further  and  fur- 
ther out  of  the  picture.  The  lobbies  which 
work  for  big  business  found  that  they  could 
get  what  their  bosses  wanted  from  the  Re- 
publican leaders  of  the  80th  Congress. 

That  8oth  Congress  was  beset  by  more 
lobbyists  and  more  powerful  lobbyists  than 
any  Congress  in  the  history  of  these  United 
States. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  record  of  that  8oth 
Congress  is  a  sad  tale  of  the  sellout  of  the 
people's  interest  to  put  more  and  more  power 
into  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  men.  The 
Republican  Congress,  acting  for  big  business, 
has  already  begun  its  attack  to  break  the 
strength  of  labor  unions  by  voting  the  vicious 
Taft-Hartiey  law.  I  vetoed  that  bill  and 
fought  to  prevent  its  passage  with  all  the 
strength  I  had  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  Taft-Hardey  law  is  the  opening 
gun  in  the  Republican  onslaught  against  the 
rights  of  the  workingmen  in  this  country. 

The  Republican  80th  Congress  repeatedly 
flouted  the  will  of  the  people.  And  yet  the 
Republican  candidate  has  the  gall  to  say. 
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and  I  quote  him  verbatim:  "The  80th  Con- 
gress delivered  as  no  other  Congress  ever 
did  for  the  future  of  this  country." 

Well,  I'll  say  it  delivered. 

It  delivered  for  the  private  power  lobby. 
It  delivered  for  the  big  oil  company  lobby. 
It  delivered  for  the  railroad  lobby.  It  de- 
livered for  the  real  estate  lobby. 

That's  v^hat  the  Republican  candidate  calls 
delivering  for  the  future.  Is  that  the  kind 
of  future  you  v^ant?  Well,  Fm  sure  you 
don't,  so  be  sure  you  elect  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  Congress  on  No- 
vember 2d. 

In  the  last  2  years,  I  have  had  to  use  my 
veto  power  time  and  again  on  major  pieces 
of  legislation  to  prevent  the  Republican  Con- 
gress from  turning  the  country  upside  down 
and  shaking  out  its  pockets. 

The  actions  of  the  Congress  lead  to  one 
inescapable  conclusion — Republican  leaders 
stand  ready  to  deUver  to  big  business  more 
and  more  control  over  the  resources  of  this 
Nation  and  the  rights  of  the  American 
people. 

In  1933,  the  Democratic  Party  drove  the 
moneychangers  out  of  the  temple  and 
brought  new  life  to  our  democracy.  Now, 
this  Republican  Party  is  making  soapbubble 
promises  to  behave  better  in  the  future. 
Those  bubbles  are  pretty,  those  promises  are 
fine,  but  they  will  vanish  at  the  first  touch 
of  reality.  You  cannot  expect  the  Republi- 
can Party  suddenly  to  turn  and  bite  the 
hand  that  has  been  feeding  it — the  hand  of 
the  special  interests,  and  the  hand  of  big 
business. 

To  preserve  freedom  and  democracy  in 
this  country,  we  must  put  control  of  the 
Congress  back  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people.  This  means  we  must  have  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  a  Democratic  President. 

Now,  I  must  speak  of  the  third  evil  force 


which  works  secretly  to  destroy  freedom- 
racial  and  religious  prejudice. 

The  tragic  story  of  what  happened  in 
Germany  is  all  too  fresh.  We  know  how 
Hitler  used  anti-Semitic  propaganda  as  a 
way  of  stupefying  the  German  people  with 
false  ideas  while  he  reached  out  for  power. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  such  a  thing 
has  happened.  The  persecution  of  minori- 
ties goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  destruction 
of  liberty. 

This  country  has  been  mercifully  spared 
extreme  racial  and  religious  strife.  But  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  new  outcrop- 
ping of  demagogues  among  us.  Dangerous 
men,  who  are  trying  to  win  followers  for 
their  war  on  democracy,  are  attacking 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  and  Negroes,  and  other 
minority  races  and  religions. 

Some  of  these  demagogues  have  even 
dared  to  raise  their  voice  of  religious  preju- 
dice in  the  8oth  Congress.  We  need  only 
remember  the  shocking  displaced  persons 
bill  passed  in  the  second  session  of  the  Both 
Congress,  which  cruelly  discriminated 
against  Catholics  and  Jews. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  protect 
our  democratic  principles  against  those  who 
foment  racial  and  religious  prejudice. 

This  evil  force  must  be  defeated.  I  shall 
continue  the  fight.  And  I  pledge  to  you 
that  I  shall  never  surrender. 

Racial  and  religious  oppression — big  busi- 
ness domination — inflation — ^these  forces 
must  be  stopped  and  driven  back  while  there 
is  yet  time. 

At  any  cost,  we  must  prevent  the  threat- 
ened depression  and  the  big  business  rule 
which  would  begin  the  destruction  of  our 
liberties. 

We  must  continue  the  fight  to  assure  full 
human  rights  to  all  our  citizens. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  Democratic  Party 
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is  the  only  party  which  the  people  can  rely 
on  to  serve  these  great  ends. 

Republican  leaders,  of  course,  give  lip- 
service  to  the  principles  of  democracy.  But 
the  Republicans  preach  one  thing  and  prac- 
tice another.  The  actions  of  the  Republican 
8oth  Congress  opened  the  gate  to  forces  that 
would  destroy  our  democracy. 

The  gate  is  open  just  a  little  bit,  right  now. 

We  need  to  slam  that  gate  shut  on  Novem- 
ber 2d  with  an  overwhelming  vote  for  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Now,  you  people  here  in  Chicago  have  a 
clear-cut  example  of  the  difference  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  concepts  of 
government. 

The  whole  country  recognizes  that  the 
Democratic  administration  of  Chicago  is  do- 
ing a  grand  job.  It  is  providing  first-rate 
local  government.  And  the  whole  country 
knows,  also,  that  the  Republican  administra- 
tion of  this  State  has  been  reactionary,  feeble, 
and  opposed  to  every  forward  piece  of 
legislation. 

Such  is  the  spirit  behind  government  by 
Republicans  in  this  great  State.  In  that 
spirit,  democracy  can  be  destroyed  and 
tyranny  born. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  you  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
in  our  history.  It  is  a  crusade  for  the  right, 
a  crusade  for  the  people  against  the  special 
interests.  I  want  you  to  join  me  in  this 
crusade. 

This  is  not  just  a  battle  between  two 
parties.  It  is  a  fight  for  the  very  soul  of  the 
American  Government. 

The  facts  show  the  Republican  Party  is 
unwilling  to  check  inflation  and  has  spon- 
sored repressive  labor  legislation.    The  facts 


show  that  the  Republican  Party  is  working 
today,  as  it  worked  throughout  most  of  its 
history,  to  deliver  this  country  into  the  hands 
of  the  special  interests  and  big  business. 

In  this  battle,  the  independent  voters  of 
the  United  States  will  decide  the  issue.  By 
throwing  their  weight  to  the  Republicans  or 
the  Democrats,  they  will  choose  the  forces 
which  are  to  compose  our  Government. 

Day  by  day,  ever  since  this  campaign  be- 
gan, more  and  more  independent  American 
voters  have  been  lining  up  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

They  have  learned  the  facts,  and  the  only 
way  they  could  learn  those  facts  was  to  learn 
them  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  have  talked  to  more  than  6 
million  people  in  this  United  States,  and 
they  know  the  facts  now.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  sweep  back  the  forces  that  threaten 
democracy  in  this  country. 

All  over  the  Nation,  I  have  seen  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  American  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  tremendous  issues 
which  confront  them  in  this  election. 

We  are  sweeping  toward  victory,  my 
friends. 

Everywhere  I  go,  I  hear  news  and  see  faces 
that  make  me  know  the  tide  is  rolling  for  us. 

In  the  next  few  days,  it  is  going  to  roll 
even  higher. 

With  your  help,  your  unflagging  cour- 
age— ^with  your  enthusiasm  in  a  great  cause, 
we  are  going  to  win  this  election  on  Novem- 
ber the  2d. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:04  p.m.  at  the  Chi- 
cago Stadium.  During  his  address  he  referred  to 
former  Governor  Henry  Horner,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  all 
of  Illinois.  The  address  vv^as  carried  on  a  nation- 
wide radio  broadcast. 
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257    Rear  Platform  and  Other  Informal  Remarks  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio.     October  26,  1948 


[i.]     South  Bend,  Indiana  (Rear  platform, 
9:35  a.m.) 

Governor  Schric^er,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— and  fellow  Democrats  of  this  great 
city  of  South  Bend,  Indiana: 

I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  here  this 
morning,  and  I  wish  I  could  stay  longer. 
This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  South  Bend.  I 
have  been  here  on  several  occasions,  when 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  National  Defense  Program  in 
the  Senate.  I  paid  two  or  three  visits  to  this 
town,  and  I  found  that  the  people  of  this 
town  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  town 
were  making  a  great  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  I  never  found  any  fault  with  what 
they  were  doing,  and  that  was  unusual.  I 
would  like  also  to  stay  long  enough  to  see 
the  great  Notre  Dame  football  team  in  ac- 
tion. I  have  seen  them  in  action.  But,  as 
you  all  know,  I  have  a  job  to  do,  and  I  can't 
stay  very  long  in  any  one  city.  That  job  is 
to  tell  the  American  people  just  exactly  what 
is  at  stake  in  this  election.  They  aren't  find- 
ing out  from  the  Republican  candidates — 
they  aren't  finding  out  from  the  Republican- 
controlled  newspapers,  either.  But  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  believe  that  the  Democrats  be- 
lieve that  the  people  ought  to  know  the  truth. 
That  is  why  I  am  here. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  one  of 
the  differences  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  that  shows  which  party 
really  has  the  interests  of  the  people  at  heart. 
South  Bend  is  one  of  the  great  melting  pots 
of  this  country.  Families  of  a  great  many 
races  and  religions  work  here  together  side 
by  side  as  Americans,  for  the  welfare  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

You  know  that  being  an  American  is  more 


than  a  matter  of  where  you  or  your  parents 
came  from.  It  is  a  belief  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal  and  that  everyone 
deserves  an  even  break.  It  is  a  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  men  and  women  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  color.  That  is  our 
creed.  That  is  the  creed  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  people  in 
the  United  States  who  have  not  learned  that 
lesson  yet.  They  seem  to  forget  that  their 
own  ancestors  did  not  get  over  here  very 
long  ago  either,  comparatively,  when  you 
speak  about  the  age  of  the  world  and  the  age 
of  the  countries  in  the  world.  All  of  our 
ancestors  are  newcomers,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  brag  about  them. 

Some  people  don't  want  the  victims  of 
World  War  II  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  get  a  fresh  start  in  life.  The  Republican 
8oth  Congress  has  a  lot  of  men  who  felt  this 
way,  and  their  record  proves  it. 

After  World  War  II,  when  millions  of 
Europeans  were  drifting  around  homeless, 
afraid  to  return  to  their  birthplaces  because 
the  Communists  had  taken  over  or  because 
their  homes  were  totally  destroyed,  I  urged 
the  Congress  to  help  them. 

When  I  was  in  Potsdam  in  1945  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  displaced  persons  camps  over 
there  and  I  found  about  1,200,000  displaced 
persons  in  those  camps.  They  were  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  had  been  over- 
run— ^they  were  Poles,  Latvians,  Lithuanians, 
and  Romanians — people  from  Austria  and 
France  and  other  countries  in  those  camps. 
They  were  so  arranged  that  I  suggested  that 
we  send  100,000  Jews  to  Palestine,  that  we 
take  400,000  people  in  this  country — 400,000 
of  those  people  in  this  country — send  400,- 
000  to  South  America,  and  let  the  British 
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colonies  take  another  400,000. 

Now  all  the  other  countries  fell  in  with 
that  idea,  to  some  extent,  but  our  own  coun- 
try failed  to  act. 

I  asked  the  Congress  to  admit  those  400,- 
000  displaced  persons  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  our  fair  share  of  the  displaced  persons 
in  Europe.  And  they  were  good  people,  the 
finest  in  the  world — ^I  looked  them  over. 
Nobody  would  be  ashamed  to  associate  with 
any  of  them.  And  we  needed  people  in  in- 
dustry here  so  badly  we  could  have  done  it 
easily  without  displacing  anybody  or  losing 
anybody  his  job. 

But  that  Republican  Congress  said,  "oh, 
no;  400,000  is  too  many" — and  they  waited 
3  years.  And  so  the  80th  Congress  passed 
a  law  to  admit  only  202,000  people.  They 
did  that  grudgingly,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session.  And  to  make  it  worse  the  Re- 
publican leaders  wrote  so  many  restrictions 
into  the  law  which  discriminate  against  peo- 
ple of  certain  religions — and  will  serve  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  United  States. 

I  asked  the  Congress  to  change  that  law 
and  make  it  a  decent  law — an  American 
law,  which  we  could  be  proud  of  instead 
of  ashamed  of.  But  the  Republican  leaders 
absolutely  refused  to  change  that  law.  This 
means  that  we  will  be  leaving  at  least  200,000 
homeless  people  in  Europe — ^people  whom 
we  ought  to  have  working  right  here  in  the 
United  States,  now. 

A  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  both 
Houses — ^in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
voted  for  amendments  to  improve  the  dis- 
placed persons  bill.  They  know  we  need 
the  courage  and  the  skills  of  the  Europeans 
now,  just  like  the  country  needed  your  an- 
cestors and  mine. 

A  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  both 
House  and  Senate  voted  to  keep  the  laws 
they  passed,  because  they  don't  want  home- 
less, suffering  Europeans  of  certain  religions 


to  get  into  the  United  States. 

If  this  country  is  to  move  ahead  in  our 
position  of  world  leadership,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  we  practice  what 
we  preach. 

When  we  tell  the  world  that  we  believe 
that  all  men  are  entided  to  earn  a  decent 
living,  without  regard  to  race  or  national 
origin,  or  religion,  we  have  got  to  live  up 
to  what  we  say. 

If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  which 
have  made  this  country  great,  then  we  must 
elect  a  Congress  and  an  administration  that 
believes  in  the  principles  that  have  made 
this  Nation  great. 

You  people  here  in  South  Bend  have  a 
fine  candidate  for  Congress  in  Thurman  C. 
Crook.  He  is  as  straight  as  they  come.  You 
are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  on  No- 
vember 2d  of  electing  a  man  who  will  vote 
for  the  interests  of  the  plain  people  of  this 
country — and  the  plain  people  of  all  the 
world.  The  Democratic  Party  has  a  great 
many  fine  candidates  like  Thurman  Crook. 
The  Republican  Party,  unfortunately  for  this 
country,  has  very,  very  few. 

Now,  if  you  fail  to  vote,  as  two-thirds  of 
you  did  in  1946,  you  will  get  another  Re- 
publican "do-nothing"  Congress,  the  kind 
of  Congress  that  refused  to  help  you  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  or  find  a  decent 
home,  a  Congress  that  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  frightfully  crowded  condi- 
tions of  our  schools  and  hospitals. 

It  is  your  duty,  as  an  American  citizen,  to 
vote.  It  is  your  duty  to  study  the  record 
and  know  just  exactly  where  the  two  parties 
stand. 

If  you  want  decent  housing,  lower  prices, 
better  schools,  more  social  security,  more 
doctors  and  hospitals,  and  a  government  that 
acts  American  and  doesn't  just  talk  Ameri- 
can, you  must  go  to  the  polls  on  the  2d  day 
of  November,  and   vote  that  Democratic 
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ticket  straight  from  top  to  bottom — and  you 
will  have  a  Democratic  Governor  and  a 
Democratic  Congressman. 

And  you  will  have  a  President  in  the 
White  House  who  believes  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people — and  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  shortage. 

[2.]  Elkhart,  Indiana  (Rear  platform, 
10:15  a.m.) 

Governor,  I  appreciate  that  prophecy,  and 
I  think  you  are  a  good  prophet.  You  are 
going  to  be  the  next  Governor  of  Indiana 
and  I  am  going  to  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States — I  am  sure  of  that. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Elkhart 
this  morning.  This  is  a  fine  turnout.  It 
proves  that  the  people  of  Elkhart  are  con- 
cerned about  the  great  issues  facing  the 
country  today,  just  as  the  people  are  every 
place  I  have  been  on  my  trips  in  the  last 
6  weeks. 

This  campaign  has  made  two  facts  per- 
fecdy  obvious  to  everyone. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  is  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  desire  of  the  reactionary  Republican 
leaders  of  the  8oth  Congress  to  run  this 
country  backwards  to  the  Harding,  Coo- 
lidge,  and  Hoover  days  when  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  was  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wealthy,  privileged,  special  interests. 

The  second  fact  in  this  campaign  is  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  always  fighting  on 
your  side — on  the  side  of  the  people.  That 
has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  Democratic 
Party  was  organized  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  has  been  the  party  for  the  people  and  not 
for  special  privilege. 

We  are  determined  to  keep  our  Govern- 
ment a  people's  Government.  We  believe 
that  the  Government  should  work  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer,  of  the  laboring- 


man,  of  the  small  businessman,  and  the 
white-collar  man. 

The  Democrats  believe  that  everybody 
should  have  a  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. We  do  not  believe,  as  the  Republi- 
cans do,  that  the  rich  should  skim  ofl  the 
cream  and  leave  the  leftovers  for  the  rest  of 
us.  They  tried  it  once  and  it  didn't  work. 
The  money  just  did  not  trickle  down  as  they 
said  it  would. 

Now,  for  2  long  years  I  had  to  fight  the 
Republican  8oth  Congress  to  keep  them  from 
selling  out,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to  the 
lobbies  of  big  business.  I  used  to  think  that 
the  election  of  the  8oth  Congress  was  a 
tragedy  for  this  country.  Now  I  think  may- 
be it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  because  it 
has  brought  home  to  all  of  us  exactly  what 
the  Republican  Party  stands  for,  and  it 
showed  us  exactly  where  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  stands  today.  He 
is  standing  squarely  on  the  record  of  that 
"do-nothing"  Both  Congress.  He  boasts 
about  it. 

Now,  the  Republicans  refused  to  pass  a 
housing  bill. 

They  refused  to  pass  a  health  bill. 

They  refused  to  extend  social  security. 

They  refused  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage. 

They  refused  to  do  anything  about  the 
crisis  in  education. 

And  they  refused  to  do  anything  about 
high  prices. 

But  they  did  exempt  the  railroads  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  They  did  try  to  tear 
down  our  public  power  policy.  They  did 
take  social  security  away  from  nearly  a  mil- 
lion workers.  They  knocked  the  props  out 
from  under  the  farmers'  prosperity.  They 
did  all  they  dared  to  crush  the  strength  of 
organized  labor  by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Every  time  big  business  snapped  its  fin- 
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gers,  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
obeyed  orders. 

Now  you  know  what  the  remedy  is.  You 
must  get  out  to  the  polls  on  November  the 
2d  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight, 
and  then  you  will  have  the  remedy. 

We  got  the  8oth  Congress  because  only  a 
third  of  the  voters  in  this  country  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  polls  in  November  1946. 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  report  of  an  inter- 
view by  one  of  the  leading  public  opinion 
experts  in  this  country.  This  man  said,  and 
I  quote:  "If  everyone  in  this  country  voted, 
it  would  be  hard  to  elect  any  Republicans." 

What  is  true  of  the  country  is  true  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.  If  every  one  of  the  registered 
voters  here  goes  to  the  polls,  I  know  you 
will  elect  a  straight  Democratic  ticket.  You 
learned  your  lesson  from  the  Republican 
8oth  Congress.  You  know  what  you  would 
get  from  a  Republican  President  and  another 
Republican  Congress. 

If  you  want  to  bring  prices  down,  if  you 
want  good  places  to  live,  if  you  want  pros- 
perity in  this  country  fairly  shared  by  every- 
body, and  if  you  want  a  strong  United 
States  that  can  lead  the  world  to  peace,  then 
go  to  the  polls  on  the  second  of  November 
and  elect  Henry  Schricker  here  Governor  of 
Indiana,  and  send  Thurman  Crook  to  Con- 
gress. That  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
your  own  safety.  Vote  for  yourselves. 
When  you  vote  for  yourselves  you  will  vote 
a  straight  Democratic  ticket — then  you  will 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

If  you  will  do  that,  you  will  have  public 
officials  who  will  work  for  me  for  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  next  4  years — ^and  for  places 
in  which  to  live  while  you  enjoy  the  pros- 
perity that  is  justly  yours,  and  the  peace 
which  you  won  for  this  Nation  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  your  sons  and 
brothers  and  cousins. 

I  want  you  now  to  vote  in  your  own  in- 


terests on  election  day.  I  reiterate  that,  and 
keep  reiterating  it,  because  when  you  do  that 
you  cannot  do  but  one  thing — you  can't  do 
anything  but  vote  for  the  party  that  is 
working  always  in  the  people's  interests,  and 
that  is  the  Democratic  Party. 

Now,  go  out  to  the  polls  on  November 
2d  and  vote  that  Democratic  ticket  straight, 
and  you  can  go  home  and  be  satisfied  that 
the  country  will  be  in  safe  hands  for  another 
4  years. 

[3.]  Toledo,  Ohio  (Civic  Auditorium, 
2:02  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
that  cordial  welcome.  I  appreciate  most 
highly  the  introduction  of  your  next  Con- 
gressman from  this  district. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  Toledo.  I 
have  been  here  on  several  occasions,  and  I 
have  always  had  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
The  last  time  I  was  here  it  was  late  at  night, 
and  there  were  more  than  7,000  people  down 
at  the  station  from  Toledo  to  greet  me.  And 
I  think  that  shows  that  people  are  interested 
in  this  campaign  and  the  campaign  issues. 
Now,  I  have  been  in  nearly  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  country — and  I  will  be  in  the 
rest  of  them  before  this  campaign  is  over — 
and  I  haven't  had  any  more  cordial  welcome 
than  I  had  here  in  Toledo. 

Now,  here  in  Toledo,  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Arsenal  of  Democracy,"  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  national  defense.  I  don't  mean 
bombs  and  ships,  and  I  don't  mean  guns  and 
planes.  I  mean  people — ^you  people  right 
here  in  Toledo,  and  your  neighbors.  The 
basis  of  our  national  defense  is  not  weap- 
ons— ^it  is  the  spirit  of  the  men  behind 
them — the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  this  great  Nation. 

It  is  the  American  spirit,  not  our  wealth, 
that  gives  us  strength.     It  is  the  spirit  of 
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a.  free  people,  devoted  to  liberty  and  justice. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  people  who  are  peaceful — 
peaceful  and  unafraid. 

That  is  the  kind  of  national  defense  I  be- 
lieve in.  This  is  the  kind  of  national  spirit 
which  makes  America's  strength  so  impor- 
tant a  force  for  peace  in  the  whole  world. 

National  defense  begins  at  home.  It  be- 
gins with  the  things  that  make  life  worth- 
while for  the  average  industrial  worker,  for 
the  average  farmer,  for  the  average  small 
businessman. 

Now  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
just  don't  understand  that  sort  of  defense. 
They  may  understand  munitions  contracts 
on  a  cost-plus  basis,  but  they  don't  under- 
stand human  rights  on  a  man-plus  basis. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  if  Pearl  Harbor  had  come  9  years 
earlier,  1932,  when  the  Republicans  were  in 
power — when  we  had  12  million  unem- 
ployed; when  the  farmers  were  desperate, 
losing  their  farms,  thousands  a  day;  when 
the  banks  were  being  closed — ^you  were 
afraid  to  go  into  a  bank  in  those  days,  afraid 
it  would  blow  up  in  your  face;  when  our 
whole  free  enterprise  system  was  tottering 
and  there  was  talk  of  revolution. 

We  would  have  pulled  ourselves  together, 
of  course,  and  we  would  have  won  the  war 
just  the  same.  But  it  would  have  taken 
much  longer  and  cost  many  more  thousands 
of  American  lives. 

Fortunately,  when  the  war  did  come,  we 
were  better  prepared.  We  were  better  pre- 
pared because  this  Nation  had  been  made 
strong  by  a  great  Democratic  President — 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

President  Roosevelt  knew  that  national 
defense  started  with  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  knew  that  a  nation  is  best  defended 
by  people  who  have  a  stake  in  that  nation. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  today  as  it  was  in 
the  1930's. 


The  strength  of  America  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  against  hunger  and  hatred, 
against  fear  and  distrust,  lies  in  our  eager- 
ness to  defend  a  form  of  democracy  that  has 
given  us  so  much  to  live  for. 

The  strength  of  this  great  Nation  lies  in 
its  people  and  in  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. It  lies  in  its  people  and  in  their 
happiness  and  prosperity — I  repeat  that.  It 
lies  in  the  Four  Freedoms  proclaimed  by 
Franklin  Roosevelt — freedom  from  want, 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  religion. 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  that 
kind  of  America.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  a  practical  program  for  seeing  to  it  that 
we  have  that  kind  of  America. 

We  have  a  program  for  better  health  and 
medical  facilities — ^more  hospitals,  more  doc- 
tors, more  nurses — ^paid  through  a  system 
of  regular  insurance  payments.  And  you 
know,  the  Republicans  have  spent  more  by 
misrepresenting  that  health  program  than 
nearly  any  other  one  thing  in  this  campaign. 
They  talk  about  the  medical  profession  be- 
ing slaves  to  the  Government.  They  talk 
about  socialized  medicine.  And  they  add  a 
lot  of  other  foolish  things  that  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  this  plain,  common- 
sense  program  of  mine  which  would  help 
the  doctors  and  help  the  nurses  and  help 
the  hospitals;  and  it  would  give  the  great 
middle  class  of  this  country,  who  do  not 
have  the  proper  medical  care,  a  chance  to 
pay  the  doctor  by  an  insurance  system  that 
is  perfecdy  sound.  Sometime  or  other  I 
am  going  to  explain  that  to  you  in  detail 
and  show  you  just  how  far  wrong  these 
people  are  who  are  misrepresenting  this 
health  insurance  program  of  mine — and  it  is 
my  program. 

The  Democrats  stand  for  that.  Do  you 
know  what  the  Republicans  say  ?  They  say : 
"We're  against  it."    You  will  find  that  the 
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Republicans  were  against  every  forward- 
looking  measure  that  Franklin  Roosevelt 
brought  forward — and  they  haven't  changed 
a  bit. 

The  defense  of  this  great  United  States 
of  America  lies  in  more  and  better  schools, 
more  and  better  homes  in  American  towns 
and  cities  and  on  American  farms. 

The  Democrats  stand  for  that.  But  here 
again  the  Republican  Party  has  said:  "We're 
against  it."  They  want  special  privilege. 
They  don't  want  anything  that's  good  for 
the  everyday  citizen. 

I  won't  read  off  the  long  list  of  things  on 
which  the  two  parties  differ.  You  know 
them  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  that  the 
Republican  Party  is  responsible  for  high 
prices  and  that  the  Democratic  Party  tried 
to  control  inflation.  You  know  that  just  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  have  merely  mentioned  a 
few  because  they  show  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  Republican  Party.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  weak  America  and  a  strong 
America. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Republican  candidate 
wants  a  weak  America,  but  I  do  say  that  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  get  a  strong  America, 
and  I  do  say  that  the  Republican  Party  would 
not,  and  could  not,  let  him  take  these  steps 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
and  develop  the  strength  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. He  would  have  the  same  old  leader- 
ship in  the  8ist  Congress  that  I  had  in  the 
8oth  if  he  were  elected  with  a  Republican 
Congress — ^and  he  couldn't  do  a  thing 
about  it. 

On  this  point,  I  have  made  my  position 
plain.  A  strong  United  States  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  world  is  to  remain  at  peace. 

Peace  is  the  most  important  question  in 
the  world  today.  I  know  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  any  part  in  the  horrors 
of  modern  war.    And  I  say  that  advisedly. 


I  think  I  can  speak  on  that  better  than  any- 
body here.  I  know  that  none  of  the  people 
of  the  world  wants  any  part  in  the  terrible 
destruction  locked  up  in  the  atom  and  in 
other  new  and  deadly  weapons.  That  is 
why  we  must  not  let  our  strength  be 
destroyed. 

I  hold  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  lead  to  peace. 

Now,  I  don't  believe  in  peace  at  any 
price — ^no  honest  man  does.  But  I  don't 
believe  that  because  peace  is  diflScult  that  war 
is  inevitable. 

For  peace,  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  make 
one  of  the  most  terrible  decisions  that  any 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  to  make. 
Near  the  close  of  the  Japanese  war,  I  had 
to  order  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
That  was  the  most  terrible  decision  that  any 
man  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  to  make. 

I  studied  that  question  with  everything 
I  had.  I  called  in  the  most  able  men  that  I 
could  get  who  would  give  me  advice. 
I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  talked 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  I  talked  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Navy.  I  talked 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  at  that  time  was 
Mr.  Stimson.  I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Forrestal. 
I  talked  to  General  Marshall.  I  talked  to 
Admiral  King  and  Admiral  Leahy,  and  dis- 
cussed the  program.  And  the  judgment  of 
all  these  able  and  distinguished  men  was 
that  it  would  be  a  life-saving  proposition  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  that  while  we  might  find  it  necessary  to 
wipe  out  a  couple  of  Japanese  cities  devoted 
entirely  to  munitions  manufacture,  in  the 
long  run  we  would  save  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion young  Americans  from  being  killed, 
and  we  would  save  an  equal  number  of 
Japanese  young  men  from  being  killed.  And 
I  ordered  that  bomb  to  be  dropped.    I  never 
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want  to  have  to  do  that  again,  my  friends. 
I  never  w^ant  to  have  to  do  that  again.  Right 
then  and  there  I  made  up  my  mind  that  that 
must  never  happen  again  if  it  could  con- 
ceivably be  avoided.  My  friends,  I  am  v^ork- 
ing  for  peace,  and  everybody  knows  it. 
Everybody  knows  that  I  am  doing  everything 
I  possibly  can  as  President  of  the  United 
States  to  get  a  just  and  lasting  peace — and 
that,  my  friends,  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  this  world.  I  would  much  rather  have 
that  peace  than  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  trying  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud 
of  fear  and  suspicion — and  everybody  knows 
that  too.  And  I  am  keeping  the  United 
States  strong  and  firm  as  well  as  fair  and 
friendly — and  the  whole  world  knows  that. 

That's  what  worries  the  Communists. 
The  Communists  want  a  RepubUcan  vic- 
tory. Think  about  that  carefully  now.  They 
are  helping  the  Third  Party  to  split  the 
Democratic  Party  so  the  Republicans  can 
win,  and  the  Communists  want  a  change  in 
administration.  They  are  supporting  that 
Third  Party — and  they  know  that  it  has 
no  chance  of  winning — but  they  do  hope 
that  the  Third  Party  will  take  enough  votes 
away  from  the  Democrats  so  the  Republicans 
can  win. 

I  know  there  are  many  fine  people  in  this 
country  who  are  accustomed  to  voting  the 
Republican  ticket.  But  they  should  con- 
sider well  the  strange  bedfellows  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  this  year. 

Communists  count  on  a  reactionary  Re- 
publican administration  to  make  all  the  mis- 
takes that  ignorance  and  greed  can  inspire. 
And  they  expect  that  a  Republican  admin- 
istration will  reduce  the  American  people 
to  another  Hoover  depression  that  will  un- 
dermine the  Marshall  plan  and  pave  the  way 
for  world  revolution.  That's  what  they 
want.    That's  what  the  Communists  want. 

The  Communists  believe  that  a  Repub- 


lican victory  means  a  weak  United  States. 
And  that  is  exacdy  what  I  think — we're  to- 
gether on  that.  But  I  am  going  to  beat  them 
and  there  won't  be  a  weak  United  States. 

Now,  we  mustn't  let  that  happen.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  this  Nation  and  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  by  the  appHcation  of  real  Democratic 
principles.  We  must  keep  on  working  for 
the  Democratic  programs  that  make  this 
Nation  strong.  That  is  our  best  national 
defense.  That  is  our  answer  to  the  threat 
of  world  war  and  the  plan  for  world  revolu- 
tion. 

Because  it  is  the  right  answer,  I  know 
we  are  going  to  win  this  election  for  that 
very  reason. 

American  democracy  is  on  the  march. 
The  Democrats  are  leading  the  way,  as  in  the 
past,  to  peace  and  justice.  We  are  leading 
the  way  to  a  victory  for  freedom — freedom 
here  at  home  and  freedom  and  peace  every- 
where in  the  world. 

Now,  my  friends,  that  situation  is  entirely 
in  your  hands.  You,  on  the  second  day  of 
November,  will  either  vote  for  yourselves 
and  your  own  interests  or  you  will  vote 
against  yourselves  and  your  own  interests — 
or  you  will  do  like  you  did  in  1946  and 
not  vote  at  all,  and  get  another  8oth  Con- 
gress— which  will  be  called  the  8ist  Con- 
gress, but  it  won't  be  any  different  from  the 
8oth  if  you  stay  at  home  and  don't  vote. 

Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation  and  for  your 
own  interests  is  to  get  out  early  on  election 
day  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight — and  you  will  be  safe  then. 

I  can't  thank  the  great  city  of  Toledo, 
Mayor  DiSalle,  the  police  department,  and 
everybody  concerned,  enough  for  this  most 
cordial  and  kind  reception  that  you  have 
given  me,  and  have  given  me  a  chance  to 
explain  to  you  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
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vital  issues  in  this  campaign. 

I  hope  that  on  November  the  3d  you  will 
send  me  a  telegram  of  congratulation. 

[4.]     Sandusky,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  3:37 
p.m.) 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  be  here  this 
afternoon.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  this  wonderful  turnout.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  send  Dwight  Black- 
more  to  the  Congress.  We  need  Democrats 
in  this  next  Congress  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  you  can't  do  better 
than  to  send  Dwight  Blackmore  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  know  very  well  that  you  are  going 
to  elect  Frank  Lausche  as  Governor. 

I  have  it  in  my  bones  that  you  are  not 
going  to  put  a  new  occupant  in  the  White 
House. 

I  wish  I  had  time  this  afternoon  to  make 
an  inspection  of  Sandusky  Bay,  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  have  been  there  before. 
You  know,  I  believe  in  doing  everything  I 
can  to  develop  our  natural  resources,  and  I 
have  been  fighting  throughout  my  term  as 
President  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I 
believe  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  would 
bring  a  tremendous  new  boom  to  ports  like 
Sandusky,  and  that  it  would  bring  great 
benefits  to  the  whole  Middle  West. 

I  can't  see  for  myself  how  any  Congress- 
man or  Senator  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
can  be  against  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project,  because  it  makes  every  city  on  the 
Great  Lakes  a  seaport. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  believed 
in  building  up  the  resources  of  the  country. 
We  don't  stop  at  just  developing  natural 
resources,  however.  We  work  just  as  hard 
to  improve  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
people,  who  are  the  greatest  natural  resource 
that  this  country  has. 


We  believe  that  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  job,  or  whatever  their  income — ^wher- 
ever they  live  or  whatever  their  race  or 
creed,  are  entided  to  a  good  education,  good 
medical  care,  and  a  decent  place  to  live. 

I  have  been  doing  everything  in  my  power 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  health  in  this  country. 
Each  year,  about  325,000  Americans  die 
needlessly  for  lack  of  proper  medical  care. 
I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  national 
health  program  to  correct  this  shocking  con- 
dition. I  also  believe  that  we  need  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  the  States  to  help 
them  meet  the  acute  crisis  in  education. 
Now,  we  had  an  education  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  in  this  last  Congress,  but  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  the  House  would  not 
let  the  House  vote  on  that  education  bill. 

Now  I  believe  very  deeply  that  we  must 
have  a  comprehensive  national  housing  pro- 
gram to  clear  away  city  slums,  and  provide 
better  rural  houses  and  public  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects.  That  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
was  known  as  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill. 
It  was  killed  in  the  House,  because  the  lead- 
ers would  not  let  the  House  membership 
vote  on  it. 

I  not  only  believe  in  these  things,  I  have 
been  fighting  for  them — ^and  so  has  the 
Democratic  Party. 

If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  in  anybody's 
mind  about  what  the  Democrats  believe  in, 
this  campaign  has  taken  care  of  those  doubts. 
Everybody  knows  now  what  we  have  been 
doing,  because  I  have  been  telling  them 
exactly  what  we  have  been  doing.  That  is 
the  only  way  you  can  find  out,  because  most 
of  the  press — 90  percent  of  the  press — are 
against  me  and  my  administration,  so  I  have 
to  come  out  and  tell  you  exactly  just  what 
I  stand  for. 

Now  I  have  faced  at  least  6  million  people 
in  these  United  States  and  have  explained 
to  them  just  exactly  how  I  stand  on  every 
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fundamental  issue  before  the  people  today. 
Now  if  you  can  get  the  Republican  candi- 
date to  do  that,  you  are  good.  He  hasn't 
been  able  yet  to  tell  anybody  what  he  stands 
for. 

There  are  some  papers  in  this  country, 
however,  that  give  us  a  fair  deal.  Just  the 
other  day,  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
called  Labor,  which  is  published  by  15  rail- 
road labor  organizations.  In  this  issue  of 
Labor,  it  makes  recommendations  on  which 
Congressmen  and  which  Senators  to  vote  for 
in  this  election.  Now,  92  percent  of  the  men 
recommended  in  that  publication,  that  rail- 
road labor  newspaper,  recommended  92 
percent  Democrats.  That  is  not  surprising. 
The  workingmen  and  women  of  this  country 
know  that  the  Democratic  Party  stands  for 
programs  that  will  benefit  them,  and  benefit 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  farmers  know 
that  the  Democrats  stand  for  programs  that 
will  benefit  them  too.  The  small  business- 
man and  the  white-collar  man  know  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  their  party. 

If  you  are  interested  in  government  which 
will  help  build  a  better  Sandusky,  and  a 
government  that  works  for  all  the  people 
and  not  for  just  a  few  big  interests,  then 
the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  on  election  day 
is  to  go  to  the  polls  and  make  no  mistake — 
just  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight,  then 
you  will  be  voting  for  yourselves  and  your 
own  interests. 

I  believe  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

[5.]  Elyria,  Ohio  (Rear  platform,  4:24 
p.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout  here  in  Elyria.  It 
is  wonderful — ^that  fine  band,  these  military 
contingents  turning  out  to  pay  respects  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  it,  and  then  to  see 


all  these  good  voters  come  out  to  find  out 
what  this  is  all  about. 

I  know  one  thing  you  are  going  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  send  Walter  Huber  to  Con- 
gress. You  can't  help  but  do  that  after  study- 
ing what  the  8oth  Congress  did  to  you. 

I  am  on  a  campaign  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  the  issues  in  this  elec- 
tion. They  are  not  getting  the  truth  from 
the  Republican  candidate,  who  is  trying  to 
pretend  that  there  aren't  any  issues.  He  is 
just  going  around  the  country  saying  he  likes 
some  of  the  Democratic  laws  and  programs 
of  the  last  16  years  so  much  that  he  would 
like  to  run  them  for  awhile,  and  his  slogan 
is,  "Me  too,  but  I  can  do  it  better."  I  don't 
think  you  want  a  President  like  that. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  why  the  American 
people  have  prospered  since  1933  is  because 
they  have  received  the  active  support  of  the 
Government.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
always  believed  in  working  for  the  people 
and  with  the  people.  The  Republican  Party 
doesn't  believe  that.  They  worked  against 
the  people  for  12  years,  from  1921  to  1933, 
and  as  a  result  we  got  the  worst  depression 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  And  when 
the  Republicans  got  control  of  the  8oth  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago  they  proved  they  haven't 
changed  a  bit.  They  began  working  against 
you  and  began  working  for  special  interests. 

I  have  had  to  come  right  out  here  and  tell 
the  American  people  just  what  is  going  on, 
just  how  their  interests  are  being  sabotaged 
by  the  Republicans.  Perhaps  a  good  name 
for  this  train  ought  to  be,  "The  People's 
Special,"  because  my  campaign  is  being 
fought  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  how  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  working  against 
you  for  the  benefit  of  the  big  corporations. 
The  Republicans  don't  believe  in  coopera- 
tives because  it  means  that  big  business  can't 
get  a  rakeoff.  The  Republicans  opened  a 
congressional  investigation  against   coopera- 
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tives  with  noisy  smears.  The  Republican 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee 
claimed  that  cooperatives  were  a  threat  to 
democracy.  He  said  this,  and  I  quote  him: 
"Communism  will  be  on  the  march.  Red 
fascism  will  have  arrived,  and  representative 
government  will  have  become  a  farce  and  a 
delusion."  That  is  what  the  Republicans 
think  of  our  cooperatives. 

You  know  that  these  wild  and  silly  ac- 
cusations are  not  true.  Cooperatives  right 
here  in  Lorain  County  have  benefited  the 
farmers,  and  the  great  prosperity  of  our 
farmers  has  brought  benefits  to  all  the  busi- 
nessmen in  this  area. 

I  talked  about  cooperatives  as  an  example 
to  show  you  how  the  Republican  leaders 
think  in  terms  of  doing  whatever  they  can 
to  help  big  business  and  special  interests, 
and  nothing  for  the  farmer  and  the  work- 
ingman.  They  think  the  same  way  about 
the  workingman,  the  small  businessman,  and 
the  white-collar  man  as  they  do  about  the 
farmer. 

This  November  you  will  have  your  choice 
at  the  polls.  You  can  vote  for  the  party 
that  believes  in  working  for  and  with  the 
people,  or  you  can  vote  for  the  party  that  is 
interested  only  in  doing  things  for  special 
interests.  If  you  want  to  do  something  for 
yourselves,  if  you  want  to  exercise  your  right 
to  run  this  Government — and  when  you 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  you  are  the  govern- 


ment— don't  fail  to  go  to  the  polls  on  election 
day;  and  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  you  are 
voting  in  your  own  interests,  just  vote  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket — and  then  you 
will  have  a  Democratic  Governor  in  Ohio, 
a  Democratic  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict, and  a  Democratic  President  in  the 
White  House.  If  you  do  that  you  are  taking 
care  of  your  own  interests.  You  know  that, 
because  all  you  need  to  do  is  just  study  the 
record  and  study  the  platforms  of  the  two 
parties.  Look  at  the  promises  in  the  Re- 
publican platform — ^and  when  I  called  them 
back  into  special  session  in  July  and  gave 
them  a  chance  to  carry  out  those  promises 
they  said  I  was  just  playing  politics.  Well,  I 
was  playing  politics.  I  was  playing  politics 
in  your  interest,  and  I  have  been  going 
around  this  country  letting  you  know  just 
what  these  interests  are. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  26 
the  President  referred  to  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker  and  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Representative  Thurman  C.  Crook,  both  of 
Indiana;  Mayor  Michael  V.  DiSalle  of  Toledo,  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  Representative  Thomas  H.  Burke 
and  Dwight  Blackmore,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  Frank  J.  Lausche,  and  Representative 
Walter  B.  Huber,  all  of  Ohio;  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
former  Secretary  of  War;  lames  Forrestal,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  Fleet 
Adm.  E.  J.  King,  former  Commander  in  Chief, 
United  States  Fleet;  and  Fleet  Adm.  William  D. 
Leahy,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 


258    Address  in  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Auditorium. 
October  26,  1948 


THANK  YOU,  thank  you— thank  you  very, 
very  much.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much 
I  appreciate  that  reception.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  tonight,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and 
gendemen — I  am  going  to  let  you  in  on  a 
secret.  We  have  got  the  Republicans  on  the 
run. 


Of  course,  the  Republicans  don't  want  to 
admit  that.  They've  got  a  poll  that  says 
they're  going  to  win. 

Well,  we  all  know  that  for  12  years  the 
Republicans  have  been  poll-happy.  In  1936 
the  Republicans  had  a  poll  that  told  them 
they  had  a  sure  thing.    And  they  did.   They 
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met  a  sure  defeat  in  1936! 

In  1940  the  Republicans  had  a  poll  that 
told  them  they  had  the  edge.  Well,  it  was 
a  mighty  sharp  edge.  They  got  cut  to  rib- 
bons on  election  day,  if  you  remember. 

In  1944 — ^you  know  that  on  that  ticket  in 
1944  the  Republicans  had  a  poll  that  told 
them  things  were  pretty  close.  It  looked 
mighty  promising  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date, so  the  poll  said.  Now,  that  promise 
was  all  he  got.  In  fact,  the  Republicans  have 
been  full  of  promises  ever  since. 

This  year  the  Republicans  have  some  polls 
right  down  the  same  old  line.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  is  putting  out  polls. 

These  polls  that  the  Republican  candidate 
is  putting  out  are  like  sleeping  pills  designed 
to  lull  the  voters  into  sleeping  on  election  day. 
You  might  call  them  sleeping  polls. 

You  know  that  the  same  doctor  I  told  you 
about  in  Pittsburgh  the  other  night — that 
Republican  candidate — keeps  handing  out 
these  sleeping  polls,  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  taking  them.  The  doctor  keeps  telling 
the  people:  "Don't  worry.  Take  a  poll  and 
go  to  sleep." 

Most  of  the  people  are  not  going  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep  or  be  fooled.  They  know 
that  sleeping  polls  are  bad  for  the  system. 
They  affect  the  mind  and  the  body.  An 
overdose  could  be  fatal — can  so  affect  your 
mind  that  your  body  will  be  too  lazy  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day.  "You  don't 
need  to  vote,  the  election  is  won — all  I  have 
to  do  is  get  Truman  out  of  the  White 
House." 

Now,  these  Republican  polls  are  no  acci- 
dent. They  are  part  of  a  design  to  prevent 
a  big  vote,  to  keep  you  at  home  on  Novem- 
ber 2d,  by  convincing  you  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  you  vote  or  not. 

They  want  to  do  this  because  they  know 
in  their  hearts  that  a  big  vote  spells  their 
defeat.    They  know  that  a  big  vote  means 


a  Democratic  victory,  because  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  stands  for  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people.  The 
special  interests  now  running  the  Republi- 
can Party  can't  stand  a  big  vote — ^they  are 
afraid  of  the  people. 

My  friends,  we  are  going  to  win  this  elec- 
tion, because  the  people  believe  what  the 
Democrats  stand  for — ^they  also  know  too 
well  what  the  Republicans  stand  for. 

And,  believe  me,  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  do  not  stand  for  the  same  thing. 
You  can  tell  that  very  plainly  by  looking  at 
the  candidates  you  have  to  vote  for  here 
in  Cleveland. 

Just  consider  the  man  who  will  be  your 
next  Governor — ^Frank  Lausche.  Frank 
Lausche  is  a  man  of  the  people,  who,  like 
Cleveland's  great  mayors,  Tom  Johnson  and 
Tom  Burke,  thinks  with  his  heart  as  well  as 
with  his  head. 

This  is  a  State  of  great  Democrats — ^honest, 
able,  fearless  men — senior  statesmen  like  my 
friend  Bob  Crosser  here,  and  the  younger 
men  worthy  to  fight  at  their  side,  like  Steve 
Young,  who  is  going  to  be  your  Congress- 
man at  Large. 

Men  like  Mike  Kirwan,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
whose  work  to  assure  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
the  history  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Men  like  your  own  great  Mike  Feighan, 
and  like  Walter  Huber. 

The  Republicans  can't  win  against  candi- 
dates like  these  men  when  the  people  get  out 
and  vote. 

They  can't  win  with  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent who  dodges  the  issues,  either. 

The  American  people  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  government  they  can  expect  from 
the  men  and  women  they  elect  to  ofiSce. 
And,  thanks  to  the  record  that  has  been 
made,  this  is  one  time  the  voters  can  tell 
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just  what  to  expect. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
blazed  across  the  face  of  the  Nation  in  a 
story  of  a  better,  healthier,  happier  life  for 
all  Americans.  The  Democratic  record  is  a 
record  of  performance,  and  not  a  record  of 
false  promises. 

The  record  of  the  Republican  Party  was  a 
story  of  obstruction,  objection,  and  reaction 
from  the  days  of  the  Hoover  depression  to 
the  end  of  the  8oth  Congress. 

And  then  there  came  a  faint  ray  of  hope — 
a  suggestion  that  the  Republican  Party 
might  mend  its  ways. 

In  June  of  1948  the  Republican  Party 
wrote  its  platform  in  Philadelphia.  That 
platform  failed  to  mention  many  of  the  is- 
sues, but  it  almost  caught  up  with  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1932. 

Now,  for  2  long  years  I  had  been  urging 
the  Republican  Congress  to  do  something 
about  high  prices  and  housing,  and  to  bring 
social  security  and  the  other  welfare  measures 
up  to  date.  All  this  time,  the  situation  had 
been  getting  worse.  Prices  had  become 
unbearable  for  most  people.  Now,  in  this 
1948  platform,  the  Republican  Party  had  in- 
dicated that  it  might  be  willing  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Encouraged  by  this  platform,  I  called  a 
special  session  of  the  8oth  Congress.  The 
Republicans  had  a  chance  to  promise  in  Phil- 
adelphia. And  I  gave  them  a  chance  to  per- 
form in  Washington. 

I  did  this  because  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
President's  job  to  get  decent  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people  and  because 
the  people  were  demanding  action. 

Seldom  in  history  has  a  party  had  such  an 
opportunity  to  show  good  faith  by  convert- 
ing its  platform  promises  into  legislative 
performance. 

But  did  the  Republicans  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity?     They  did  not.     They 


cared  nothing  about  their  platform  promises 
or  for  the  legislation  which  was  so  urgentiy 
needed  for  the  public  good. 

Let  me  remind  you  what  the  Republicans 
said  when  they  found  out  what  my  recom- 
mendations were.  The  Republican  leaders 
issued  an  official  statement,  and  this  is  what 
it  said:  "The  President's  quarrel  with  the 
8oth  Congress  is  not  the  failure  to  enact 
legislation,  but  a  fundamental  difference 
in  government  philosophy  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress." 

I  am  going  to  read  you  that  quote  again, 
because  that  is  of  vital  importance  in  this 
campaign:  "The  President's  quarrel  with  the 
Congress — with  the  8oth  Congress,  is  not  its 
failure  to  enact  legislation,  but  a  fundamental 
difference  in  government  philosophy  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress." 

To  put  it  in  plain  English,  it  means  that 
I  believe  in  one  kind  of  government:  govern- 
ment for  the  people.  The  Republicans  be- 
lieve in  another  kind  of  government:  gov- 
ernment for  special  interests. 

Now,  the  question  in  this  election  is — 
which  of  these  two  kinds  of  government  do 
you  want?  Do  you  want  government  for 
all  the  people,  or  do  you  want  government 
for  the  privileged  few? 

Let's  get  one  thing  clear.  When  the  Re- 
publican leaders  made  their  statement  they 
had  already  picked  their  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. That  candidate  stands  for  the  same 
fundamental  philosophy  as  that  Republican 
"do-nothing"  8oth  Congress  does.  Now, 
just  in  case  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about 
that,  the  Republican  candidate  has  since  in- 
dorsed the  record  of  that  80th  Congress. 

But  all  the  while  the  Republican  8oth 
Congress  was  in  session,  that  candidate  was 
very,  very  quiet  about  it.  And  although 
he  has  said  he  is  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
8oth  Congress,  he  has  been  trying  to  make  us 
forget  what  that  Congress  actually  did  and 
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failed  to  do.  He  has  treated  it  like  a  poor 
relation;  he  shut  it  up  in  the  backroom,  so 
that  its  bad  manners  and  terrible  record 
won't  frighten  the  voters  he  is  entertaining 
in  the  front  parlor. 

And  the  reason  is  that  in  everything  it 
said  and  did,  the  Republican  8oth  Congress 
shov^ed  exactly  what  the  difference  is  be- 
tween the  Republican  kind  of  government 
and  the  Democratic  kind  of  government. 

And  it  is  my  duty  to  make  that  difference 
perfecdy  clear,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  for  you.  The  best  way  I  know  of  doing 
that  is  to  explain  what  I  asked  the  special 
session  of  the  8oth  Congress  to  do. 

I  know  this  is  going  to  be  painful  to  the 
Republican  candidate.  He  is  having  such  a 
high-level  tea  party  with  the  voters  that  he 
is  horrified,  whenever  anybody  mentions  the 
facts  of  life. 

Here  I  am  proposing  to  drag  out  the  old 
reprobate  of  a  Republican  8 oth  Congress  out 
of  the  backroom,  and  disclose  him  to  the 
guests  as  the  candidate's  nearest  and  dear- 
est relative.  I'm  going  to  tell  the  folks  ex- 
actly how  I  gave  that  old  sinner  a  chance 
to  repent  in  the  special  session.  I  gave  him 
a  chance  to  mend  his  ways — only  3  weeks 
after  he  had  taken  the  pledge  at  Philadel- 
phia— and  how  he  refused,  and  backslid 
again  into  the  gutter  of  special  privilege. 

The  Republican  Party  can  change  plat- 
forms and  candidates,  but  it  can't  change  its 
fundamental  philosophy  of  government. 

If  you  believe  in  the  things  I  recommended 
to  the  special  session  of  the  8oth  Congress, 
you  must  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight. 

My  first  recommendation  to  the  special 
session  of  that  Congress  was  for  effective 
action  to  hold  down  high  prices.  But  this 
was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  Republican 
philosophy.  It  would  have  interfered  with 
the  excessive  profits  of  the  big  corporations. 
So  the  Republicans  are  against  it. 


I'm  still  in  favor  of  action  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  living,  and  I  believe  that  you  are. 
And  if  that  is  what  you  want,  you  can  get 
it  by  voting  the  straight  Democratic  ticket 
on  election  day. 

The  second  recommendation  I  made  to  the 
special  session  was  for  the  passage  of  the 
Taft-EUender- Wagner  housing  bill.  This 
bill  had  already  passed  the  Senate  and  would 
have  passed  the  House  within  an  hour  if 
the  Republican  leaders  had  permitted  it  to 
come  to  a  vote.  But  the  real  estate  lobby 
wanted  it  blocked,  so  the  masters  of  the 
Republican  Party  blocked  it. 

That  is  their  fundamental  philosophy  on 
housing,  and  I'm  glad  it's  different  from 
mine. 

This  question  is  going  to  be  before  you 
on  election  day  just  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  on 
your  ballot.  And  to  get  housing  for  the 
masses,  you  must  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
on  November  2d. 

If  you  are  for  slum  clearance — ^if  you  are 
for  Government  aid  for  housing  at  reason- 
able prices — ^if  you  are  for  immediate  action 
in  the  people's  interest — you  must  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  next  question  I  put 
up  to  them.  That's  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  crowded 
the  schools  are  and  how  much  we  need  more 
classrooms  and  more  teachers  at  better 
salaries. 

This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  And 
I  have  urged  that  the  Congress  help  the 
States  in  meeting  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  certainly  a  disgrace  on  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  not  to  have  rooms 
enough  for  its  children  to  go  to  school,  and 
to  be  so  picayune  with  the  teachers  that  they 
can't  afford  to  teach  in  the  schools  for  the 
pay  they  get. 

Here  again,  a  bill  had  already  passed  the 
Senate  and  could  have  passed  the  House  very 
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quickly.  And  here  again  the  masters  of  the 
Republican  Party  refused  to  let  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  even  vote  on  this 
vital  matter.  That's  the  kind  of  efficiency 
you  get  from  the  Republican  Party.  And 
they  are  always  talking  about  efficiency! 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  Republicans 
should  admit  that  their  fundamental  philos- 
ophy requires  them  to  oppose  adequate 
schools — but  admit  it  they  did.  With  them, 
money  comes  ahead  of  schools. 

Remember,  you  w^ill  be  voting  for  or 
against  better  schools,  more  teachers  at  better 
pay,  on  election  day.  And  if  you  w^ant 
better  schools,  more  teachers  at  better  pay, 
you  must  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Then  I  gave  this  special  session  a  chance 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage.  It's  only  40 
cents  an  hour  now.  Suppose  some  of  these 
Republican  Congressmen  had  to  try  to  raise 
a  family  on  $16  a  week.  Maybe  they  would 
change  their  minds  about  that  minimum 
wage. 

But,  as  of  last  July  28th,  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party.  Their 
candidate  says  he  is  for  a  minimum  wage, 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
smaller  the  minimum  the  better  it  will  suit 
him.  Now,  to  raise  that  minimum  wage, 
you  have  got  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
on  November  the  2d. 

I  asked  the  Congress  to  do  something  else, 
too.  Oh,  I  gave  them  a  number  of  chances. 
I  asked  them  to  increase  the  social  security 
insurance  payments.  The  average  payment 
to  an  old  couple  is  less  than  $40  a  month. 
That's  a  pitifully  inadequate  sum  to  try  to 
live  on,  isn't  it?  But  it's  enough  to  satisfy 
the  fundamental  Republican  philosophy. 

In  fact,  if  you  judge  the  Republicans  by 
their  actions  and  not  their  campaign  prom- 
ises, they  are  opposed  to  social  security  al- 
together.   The  kind  of  action  the  Republi- 


can 8oth  Congress  took  was  to  strip  social 
security  insurance  benefits  from  nearly  a 
million  people  who  already  had  them. 

If  you  don't  want  to  take  a  chance  on 
having  your  social  security  benefits  whittled 
away,  you  had  better  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  on  November  the  2d. 

Now,  there  was  something  else  I  asked  this 
special  session  to  do.  That  was  to  correct 
an  injustice  this  same  Republican  Both  Con- 
gress had  perpetrated  at  its  regular  session. 

The  Congress  passed  a  displaced  persons 
bill  at  the  regular  session  which  discrimi- 
nated against  Jews  and  Catholics.  This  dis- 
play of  intolerance  aroused  such  a  storm  of 
protest  from  all  fairminded  people  that  I 
thought  the  Republicans  might  be  glad  of 
a  chance  to  correct  the  injustice  they  had 
done  to  the  good  people  of  those  two  faiths. 
I  gave  them  that  chance.  Did  they  use  it? 
They  did  not. 

This  was  one  question  on  which  the  Re- 
publican candidate  felt  he  couldn't  aflord 
to  keep  silent.  So  he  asked  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  to  act.  And  what  did  they  do? 
They  told  him  who  was  really  riding  the 
elephant.  Now,  if  that's  unity,  I  don't  know 
unity  when  I  see  it.  And  that  is  what  the 
Republican  candidate  is  asking  for. 

I  gave  them  a  chance  to  correct  another 
wrong,  too.  Oh,  I  was  as  generous  as  I 
could  be  with  that  Republican  special  session! 

Earlier,  at  the  regular  session,  when  they 
had  acted  on  appropriations  for  electric 
power  projects,  they  had  really  messed  up 
our  national  power  policy.  They  had  made 
so  many  cuts  in  funds,  and  included  so  many 
restrictions,  that  a  severe  power  shortage  is 
likely  to  result  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. They  even  refused  funds  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  to  build  a  steam- 
plant  to  help  furnish  power  needed  for  our 
work  on  atomic  energy. 

I  thought  they  would  be  glad  of  a  chance 
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to  correct  this  mistake.  But  no,  sir.  They 
must  have  consulted  their  Republican  can- 
didate for  President  and  learned  his  view 
that  the  TVA  is  v^onderful,  but  v^e  ought 
never  to  do  anything  like  it  again. 

Finally,  I  urged  the  special  session  to  act 
on  legislation  to  protect  the  basic  rights  of 
citizenship  and  human  liberty.  The  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  paying  lipservice  to 
legislation  for  this  purpose  for  many  years. 
But  w^hen  the  showdown  comes,  they  never 
quite  manage  to  act  upon  it. 

The  performance  of  this  "do-nothing" 
8oth  Congress  during  the  past  2  years,  and 
particularly  the  "do  less  than  nothing"  spe- 
cial session,  has  given  the  country  a  fore- 
taste of  what  will  happen  if  the  Republican 
Party  is  successful  at  the  polls. 

The  people  of  Ohio,  particularly  the  resi- 
dents of  Cleveland,  will  long  remember  1932, 
when  the  Republican  Party  was  in  power. 

Many  of  you  can  remember  the  smokeless 
smokestacks,  the  idle  plants,  the  closed 
banks,  the  long  breadlines,  the  soup  kitchens. 
You  can  also  remember  the  assurance  you 
received  from  the  Republicans  that  pros- 
perity was  just  around  the  corner. 

Now,  it  was  the  Democratic  Party  that 
lifted  the  Nation  from  the  worst  depression 
it  has  ever  known,  under  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  that  inspired 
and  inaugurated  a  program  of  social  legis- 
lation that  restored  democratic  government 
to  its  proper  place  as  the  servant  of  the  people 
and  not  the  agent  of  the  privileged  few. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  ready  to 
serve  the  Nation — ready  to  serve  all  citizens 


and  not  just  the  vested  interests,  ready  to 
carry  on  its  "fundamental  philosophy"  that 
has  done  so  much  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  16  years. 

Now,  during  the  last  2  years,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  had  to  spend  most  of  its  time 
and  energy  in  saving  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram— the  New  Deal — from  the  Republican 
attacks  upon  it. 

As  Democrats,  we  don't  like  this.  We 
feel  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  spend  so  much  time 
preventing  the  Republicans  from  turning 
the  clock  back. 

We  would  much  rather  have  the  clock 
go  along  and  go  forward.  And  I  would  like 
to  go  forward  with  it. 

Now,  what  this  country  needs  is  not  a 
new  President.  What  this  country  needs  is 
a  new  Congress — ^a  Democratic  Congress. 

Now,  all  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  November  the  2d  and  vote 
for  yourselves.  Vote  in  your  own  interests. 
If  you  do  that,  you  will  have  a  Democratic 
administration  here  in  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  you  will  have  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  and  you  will  have 
a  Democratic  Congress  that  will  be  willing 
to  serve  the  people  and  not  the  special  inter- 
ests. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  in  Cleveland.  In  his  opening 
words  he  referred  to  Ray  T.  Miller,  Chairman  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Democratic  Executive  Committee. 
Later  he  referred  to  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor Frank  J.  Lausche,  Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke 
of  Cleveland,  former  Mayor  Thomas  Johnson  of 
Cleveland,  Democratic  candidate  for  Representative 
Stephen  M.  Young,  and  Representatives  Robert  Cros- 
ser,  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Michael  A.  Feighan,  and 
Walter  B.  Huber,  all  of  Ohio. 
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[i.]     PiTTSFiELD,   Massachusetts    (Station 
platform,  8:14  a.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  and  my  good  friends  of  Pittsfield: 

It's  good  to  be  back  in  this  great  State 
again.  I  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  It's  good  to 
be  in  a  State  that  has  given  every  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  for  the  last  20  years  a 
majority — and  I  think  you're  going  to  do  it 
again. 

And  I  am  most  happy  to  have  with  me  to- 
day in  this  great  State  its  former  Governor 
and  my  Secretary  of  Labor,  Maurice  Tobin. 
He  is  an  able  and  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant, and  it  is  an  honor  to  any  President  to 
have  him  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  in  Berk- 
shire County.  The  Republicans  probably  are 
trying  to  keep  it  a  secret.  But  you  know,  it 
was  always  here  in  western  Massachusetts 
that  the  real  progressive  movement  began 
in  this  country,  and  it  began  just  after  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

I  remember  hearing  about  a  Congressman 
from  this  district  who  represented  you  for 
a  long  time  in  the  Congress,  and  they  tell 
me  that  that  Congressman  was  very  astute — 
that  was  before  the  invention  of  the  radio 
and  television  and  things  of  that  kind — and 
he  used  to  tour  the  mill  towns  of  Berkshire 
County  and  tell  them  how  strong  he  was  for 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal.  Then  he 
would  go  up  in  the  hard-shell  Repub- 
lican hills  and  tell  them  he  was  against 
it.  I  think  that  is  where  the  Republican 
candidate  got  his  ideas  this  year — that  the 
smart  way  to  campaign  is  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  every  issue  and  never  discuss  it. 

But  we  have  learned  a  good  deal  about 
the  world  since  your  old  Congressman  used 


to  get  himself  elected  with  double  talk.  This 
year  you  should  send  Pat  O'Malley  down  to 
Washington  to  help  me  in  the  big  job  of 
cleaning  out  the  special  interests  and  their 
lobbies  down  there  in  Washington.  And 
I'm  very  sure  that's  what  you  are  going  to 
do — I  mean,  cleaning  out  the  mess  made  by 
the  Republican  8oth  Congress.  "The  Great 
Lobby  Congress,"  I  call  it.  There  were  more 
lobbies  in  Congress  with  more  money  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, and  it's  a  disgrace.  You  ought  to  clean 
them  out.    I  think  you're  going  to  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
what  this  Republican  Party  did  to  mess  up 
your  interests,  the  interests  of  the  people. 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  they  did  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  to  which  I  have 
just  appointed  Maurice  Tobin.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  sponsored  the  creation  of  the 
Labor  Department  way  back  in  19 13  under 
a  Democratic  President,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  Democrats  in  Congress  passed  the  law 
that  created  the  Labor  Department  against 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  Old  Guard  Re- 
publicans. Woodrow  Wilson  named  a 
Pennsylvania  Democrat,  William  B.  Wilson, 
to  be  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor.  And 
after  World  War  I,  when  the  Republicans 
gained  control  of  the  Government,  they 
favored,  as  they  always  do,  labor-baiting, 
union-busting,  open  shop,  yellow-dog  con- 
tract policies.  That  is  the  Republican  his- 
tory whenever  they  get  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  gains  made  by  the  working- 
men  and  women  under  8  years  of  Demo- 
cratic administration,  from  19 13  to  1921, 
were  lost. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1933,  when  we  had 
12  million  able-bodied  Americans  out  of  jobs 
as  a  result  of  Republican  misrule,  we  elected 
a    great    Democratic    President,    Franklin 
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Roosevelt.  The  new  Democratic  adminis- 
tration began  immediately  to  build  up  the 
Labor  Department.  One  of  the  first  steps 
was  to  create  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  1933  to  deal  with  unemployment. 
And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  set  up  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  in  the 
great  State  of  Missouri.  Miss  Perkins  called 
me  up  and  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  set  it  up 
on  a-dollar-a-year  basis — and  I  never  got  the 
dollar.  This  Service  did  great  work  during 
the  1930's,  finding  jobs  for  men  and  women 
and  jobs  they  were  best  fitted  to  fill.  During 
the  war  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice placed  39  million  workers  on  war  jobs. 
That  Service  helped  to  win  the  war.  After 
the  war  it  helped  to  shift  10  million  workers 
from  warwork  to  peace  employment.  In 
the  reconversion  period  that  United  States 
Employment  Service  did  a  wonderful  job  for 
the  welfare  of  this  country. 

And  what  did  the  Republican  8oth  "do- 
nothing"  Congress  do  for  the  United  States 
Employment  Service?  Why,  they  took  it 
away  from  the  Labor  Department,  where 
it  belongs — they  took  it  out  of  the  Labor 
Department  where  it  belongs,  and  delib- 
erately weakened  it.  They  deliberately 
weakened  the  Labor  Department  by  doing 
that. 

Another  great  part  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment built  up  by  Democratic  administrations 
of  the  last  16  years  is  the  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. It  has  settled — now  listen  to  this — it 
has  settled  more  than  15,000  labor  disputes, 
involving  nearly  8  million  workers,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  That's  a  rec- 
ord. It  settled  15,000 — more  than  15,000 — 
labor  disputes.  What  do  the  Republicans 
think  of  this  kind  of  work  ?  What  do  they 
think  of  this  fine  work  of  the  Conciliation 
Service?  Well,  the  Both  Congress  showed 
its  contempt  for  labor  by  taking  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  away  from  the  Labor  De- 


partment. That's  another  straight  blow  at 
labor.  Only  a  few  nights  ago  in  Pittsburgh 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  said 
he  would  replace  the  present  head  of  the 
Conciliation  Service,  who  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  and  who,  incidentally,  happens 
to  be  a  New  England  Republican,  but  he 
doesn't  belong  to  the  Old  Guard — that's 
what's  the  matter  with  him. 

And  that  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  80th 
Congress  did  to  the  Labor  Department.  The 
Republicans  slashed  so  much  o£E  the  Depart- 
ment budget  that  it  is  scarcely  able  to  run. 
They  cut  25  percent  off  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division.  They  cut  the  Unemployment 
Service  by  60  percent.  They  cut  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  by  20  percent.  They  cut 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  60  percent. 
Do  you  know  why  they  did  that?  They 
don't  want  the  facts  about  the  cost  of  living, 
employment,  and  high  prices.  That's  the 
reason  they  cut  down  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  They  just  don't  want  the  facts. 
The  facts  knock  them  in  the  eye,  and  they 
can't  stand  them.  They  completely  wiped 
out  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards. 

There  you  have  a  fine  example  of  how 
the  Republican  Party  keeps  its  campaign 
promises.  In  1944  the  Republican  platform 
promised  a  strong  Labor  Department,  and 
they  are  promising  a  strong  Labor  Depart- 
ment now.  But  you  can  only  judge  them 
by  their  acts — and  their  acts  say  they  don't 
want  a  strong  Labor  Department.  They 
don't  want  any  other  department  that's 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people.  When  the  Republicans  got  control 
of  the  Congress  they  tore  up  the  Labor 
Department. 

In  1948  the  Republicans  are  again  promis- 
ing a  strong  Labor  Department.  You  ought 
to  read  their  platform.  It's  the  most  hypo- 
critical, deceitful  document  that  was  ever 
written  in  the  history  of  political  parties. 
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The  Republican  candidate  has  already  given 
away  the  plot  this  time.  He  has  already 
said  during  this  campaign  that  he  would 
like  to  take  away  just  about  everything  else 
that  is  left  in  the  Labor  Department. 

So  that's  why  I  ask  you  to  turn  out  on 
November  2d  and  send  Pat  O'Malley  down 
to  Washington.  Help  me  to  get  back  some 
of  the  real  gains  which  we  made  during  the 
last  16  years,  and  which  the  Republican 
Party  will  sabotage  if  it  ever  gets  complete 
control  of  the  Government.  Think  of  your 
interests,  your  own  interests,  the  people's 
interests,  and  then  vote  for  yourselves.  You 
know,  you  are  the  Government  when  you 
exercise  your  rights  and  privileges.  In  1946 
two-thirds  of  you  stayed  at  home  and  didn't 
vote.  And  that's  what  caused  the  80th  Con- 
gress. Now,  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  you, 
three-thirds  of  you,  will  vote  on  election  day, 
on  November  2d,  and  be  sure  that  you  vote 
for  yourselves.  Vote  for  lower  prices,  and 
better  homes,  vote  for  better  health  and  edu- 
cational facilities.  Don't  stay  away  from  the 
polls  and  then  wonder  what  happened  when 
you  get  a  Government  that  works  for  special 
interests  and  doesn't  work  for  you. 

I  am  asking  you  with  everything  I  have: 
Go  to  the  polls  on  November  2d,  and  to  be 
absolutely  sure  you're  right,  just  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight  and  you  will  be  all 
right. 

[2.]  Thompsonville,  Connecticut  (Rear 
platform,  10:35  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  I 
would  like  very  much  just  to  stand  here 
and  listen  to  those  cheers  all  day,  but  I  know 
you  want  to  hear  a  little  something  from  me. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  just  what  the 
Republican  Party  has  done  to  the  Labor 
Department  in  which  you  are  vitally  inter- 
ested.   I  want  to  tell  you  what  they  did  to 


the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Democratic  Party  sponsored  the  crea- 
tion of  that  department  in  19 13  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  That  department  was  inaugu- 
rated and  Woodrow  Wilson  appointed  Wil- 
liam B.  Wilson  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  I  have  just  appointed  the  last  Secretary 
of  Labor,  former  Governor  Tobin  from 
Massachusetts.  After  World  War  I,  when 
the  Republicans  gained  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  favored,  as  they  always  do, 
labor-baiting,  union-busting,  open-shop, 
yellow-dog  contract  policies.  The  gains 
made  by  the  workingmen  and  women  under 
8  years  of  Democratic  administration,  from 
19 13  to  192 1,  were  largely  lost.  Twelve  years 
later,  in  1933,  we  had  12  million  able-bodied 
Americans  out  of  jobs  as  a  result  of  Repub- 
lican misrule.  We  elected  a  great  Demo- 
cratic President  who  remedied  that.  We 
put  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  office. 

Now,  the  new  Democratic  administration 
of  1933  immediately  began  to  build  up  the 
Labor  Department.  One  of  the  first  steps 
was  to  create  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  1933  to  deal  with  unemployment. 
This  service  did  great  work  during  the 
1930's  finding  jobs  for  men  and  women,  jobs 
they  were  best  fitted  to  fill.  During  the  war 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
placed  39  million  workers  on  jobs.  That 
Service  helped  materially  to  win  the  war. 
After  the  war  it  helped  shift  10  million  work- 
ers from  warwork  to  peacetime  employment. 

Now,  what  did  the  Republican  "do- 
nothing"  8oth  Congress  do  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service?  The  Republicans  took  it 
away  from  the  Labor  Department  where  it 
belongs.  They  deliberately  weakened  the 
Labor  Department  by  taking  the  Employ- 
ment Service  away  from  it. 

Another  great  part  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment built  up  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
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tions  of  the  last  16  years  was  the  Conciliation 
Service.  It  settled  more  than  15,000  labor 
disputes  involving  more  than  8  million  work- 
ers since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Now, 
that's  a  record.  What  did  the  Republicans 
do  with  that  Service?  Why,  the  8oth  Con- 
gress showed  its  contempt  of  labor  by  taking 
the  Conciliation  Service  away  from  the  La- 
bor Department.  And  that's  another  blow 
at  labor. 

That's  only  a  part  of  what  the  Both  Con- 
gress did  to  labor.  The  Republicans 
slashed  so  much  money  off  the  department 
budget  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  run. 
They  cut  25  percent  off  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division.  They  cut  the  Unemployment 
Service  by  60  percent.  They  cut  the  Con- 
ciliation Service  by  20  percent.  They  cut 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  60  percent. 
They  don't  want  the  facts  about  the  cost  of 
living,  employment,  and  high  prices.  That's 
the  reason  they  cut  the  Statistics  Depart- 
ment. They  completely  wiped  out  the  Divi- 
sion of  Labor  Standards.  There  you  have  a 
fine  example  of  how  the  Republican  Party 
keeps  its  campaign  promises. 

Now,  out  in  Pittsburgh — out  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  said  that  he  was  going  to  institute 
a  Labor  Department  equal  to  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. Five  days  later,  in  Rensselaer,  Ind., 
when  he  was  speaking  for  Charlie  Halleck, 
he  gave  away  the  last  thing  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment. If  he  could  get  elected  he  said  he 
would  put  that  in  a  new  department  that  he 
was  going  to  set  up. 

Now,  my  Republican  opponent's  logic  re- 
minds me  of  a  story  at  a  New  England  town 
meeting.  There  was  a  citizen  at  the  town 
meeting  who  made  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  build  a  new  city  hall.  An  old 
gentleman  got  up  and  made  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  and  said  that  he  would  like  to 


make  it  $100,000,  but  that  he  wanted  to  make 
some  conditions  before  they  had  the  $100,- 
000.  He  said  he  would  like  to  build  a  new 
town  hall — this  was  condition  one — on  the 
site  of  the  old  one.  Then  he  said  he  wanted 
to  use  every  stone  in  the  old  town  hall  to  go 
into  the  new  hall.  Then  he  said  he  didn't 
want  the  old  town  hall  torn  down  till  the 
new  one  was  built. 

Now,  that's  the  way  the  Republican  can- 
didate feels  about  the  Labor  Department. 
That's  the  way  he  feels  about  all  the  issues 
in  this  campaign.  He's  afraid  to  discuss 
them.  You  haven't  heard  him  mention  a 
single  Republican  administration  or  a  single 
Republican  President.  He  can't  point  to 
them  with  pride  because  whenever  they  have 
had  the  chance,  they  have  tried  to  give  the 
country  to  special  interests.  The  Democratic 
Party  stands  for  you  and  for  your  interests. 

Now,  if  you  believe  that,  get  out  early  in 
the  morning  on  election  day,  elect  Chester 
Bowles  Governor  and  the  whole  Democratic 
ticket  in  Connecticut,  and  send  me  back  to 
the  White  House  with  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress so  we  can  get  things  done. 

[3.  ]     Hartford,  Connecticut  (  i  i  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  appreciate  this  warm  and 
cordial  welcome  in  Hartford  today.  It  is — 
well,  words  just  can't  express  it.  You  can't 
say  what's  in  your  heart,  because  there  aren't 
words  to  express  that  sort  of  feeling. 

Thank  you  for  this  fine  reception. 

I've  always  enjoyed  being  in  the  great 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  I'm  especially 
happy  to  be  here  today  when  there  are  so 
many  fine  Democrats  traveling  with  me. 

On  the  way  down  here  from  Springfield, 
I've  been  visiting  with  Chester  Bowles  and 
talking  to  him  about  high  prices.  If  any- 
body in  the  country  knows  what  soaring 
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prices  mean,  and  what  high  prices  will  do 
to  the  country,  it's  Chester  Bowles. 

I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Brien  McMahon  on  the  train.  He 
is  noted,  as  you  know,  for  the  law  that  bears 
his  name  that  controls  atomic  energy  in 
these  United  States — and  the  Republicans 
are  trying  to  tear  it  up,  don't  forget  that! 

Now,  Chester  Bowles  and  I  fought  many  a 
tough  battle  in  Washington,  trying  to  keep 
strong,  effective  laws  on  the  books  so  that 
people  wouldn't  suffer  from  postwar  infla- 
tion. 

You  know  what  happened.  Too  many 
people  wanted  easy  profits.  Not  enough 
people  were  alert  to  the  danger,  and  so  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Congress  led  the 
successful  fight  against  price  control. 

Those  Republican  leaders,  I  remember, 
used  to  boast  about  how  they'd  kill  OP  A. 
They  have  been  pretty  quiet  about  it  recently, 
with  an  election  coming  up.  I  haven't  even 
heard  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent mention  the  fact  that  there  are  high 
prices. 

But  don't  think  for  one  minute  that  they 
have  done  all  they  are  going  to  do  to  you. 
They're  not  through  yet! 

They  refused  to  reestablish  price  controls 
and  other  curbs  on  prices  that  I  repeatedly 
asked  for.  I  even  called  the  Congress  back 
into  special  session  twice  just  for  that 
purpose. 

You  got  no  relief  from  the  Republicans  at 
all.    And  you  won't  get  any. 

If  the  Republican  Party  wins  this  elec- 
tion— and  they  aren't  going  to — ^you'U  have 
to  expect  some  more  of  the  same  bad  medi- 
cine from  them^ — ^medicine  to  pep  up  special 
privilege — ^medicine  to  lull  you  to  sleep  while 
they  shake  out  your  pockets. 

We  already  have  been  given  a  preview 
of  what  to  expect  from  the  next  Republican 
Congress. 


It  has  been  given  to  us  by  the  real  estate 
lobby,  which  has  always  found  it  easy  to  get 
what  it  wants  from  this  Republican 
Congress. 

The  National  Apartment  Owners  Asso- 
ciation held  a  convention,  which  ended  just 
2  weeks  ago,  in  California.  And  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  is  a  good  paper  to  read 
if  you  want  to  know  what  the  Republicans 
have  in  mind,  carried  a  full  report  of  this 
convention. 

I  have  a  copy  of  that  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  October  13  right  here  in  my  hand,  and 
I  want  to  read  you  a  quotation: 

"Coronado,  California" — ^And  it  says, 
"The  Nation's  landlords  are  going  after  rent 
control  this  year  with  a  double-barreled 
shotgun. 

"One  barrel,  repeating  the  single-shot 
blast  used  before,  will  renew  a  direct  appeal 
to  Congress  to  'kill'  this  last  remaining  war- 
time control. 

"The  other,  aimed  at  enlisting  John  Q, 
Public  in  the  *hunt'  will  pepper  him  with 
landlord  laments  and  pleas  to  help  get  rid 
of  restrictions  which,  he'll  be  assured,  are 
working  to  his  own  disadvantage." 

Now,  that's  the  direct  quote  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  as  to  what  these  people  are 
going  to  do  to  you  if  they  get  a  chance. 

The  apartment-house  owners  say  that  they 
intend  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  get  rent  control  repealed  next  month. 
Now,  that  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
things  about  this  last  Congress.  In  this  Re- 
publican-controlled 8oth  Congress,  there 
were  more  lobbies  in  Washington,  and  there 
was  more  money  spent  by  lobbies  in  Wash- 
ington than  in  all  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gresses put  together  before  that  time.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

This  real  estate  lobby  predicts  that,  if  it  is 
successful  in  killing  rent  control  in  March, 
rents  will  not  be  increased  more  than  20 
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percent. 

Now,  is  there  anybody  here  in  Hartford 
who  wants  his  rent  jumped  20  percent  next 
March?  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  send 
that  leadership  back  that  ran  the  8oth 
Congress. 

I  don't  have  a  doubt  in  the  world  that 
rents  would  be  that  high,  or  maybe  even 
higher,  if  the  Republican  Party  should  win 
this  election. 

If  the  same  Republicans  who  ran  the  8oth 
Congress  are  back  there  next  spring,  they'll 
kill  rent  control  just  exactly  like  this  lobby 
wants  them  to. 

The  reason  why  rents  would  go  up  so 
quickly  is  that  we  still  have  a  very  bad  hous- 
ing shortage  in  this  country.  I  don't  have 
to  tell  you  how  hard  it  is  to  find  a  place  to 
live  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Nearly  3  million  veterans  and  other  fami- 
lies are  living  doubled  up.  A  great  many  of 
them  are  living  in  garages.  As  I  said  the 
other  day,  you  remember  when  the  Re- 
publicans promised  "two  chickens  in  every 
pot."  Now  they  are  promising  "two  fami- 
lies in  every  garage." 

Five  million  American  families  are  living 
in  the  slums. 

To  correct  this  shocking  condition,  I  have 
been  urging  the  Congress  for  3  years  to  pass 
a  comprehensive  housing  law.  We  need  to 
clear  slums.  We  need  to  build  at  least  half 
a  million  low-rent  housing  units. 

And  we  most  definitely  need  to  retain 
rent  control  until  the  housing  emergency  is 
over. 

The  housing  bill  was  killed  by  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  8oth  Congress  just  the 
way  price  control  was  killed,  just  the  way 
they  will  get  rid  of  rent  control  next  spring 
if  they  get  a  chance. 

I  think  the  people  of  Hartford  and  the 
people  of  Connecticut  have  had  enough  of 
that  kind  of  Republican  reaction. 


You  have  had  enough  of  Republican  ne- 
glect of  your  interests  in  favor  of  special 
privilege. 

What  we  need  is  a  Democratic  forward- 
looking  Government  that  will  keep  this  Na- 
tion strong  and  prosperous. 

We  must  pass  that  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
bill  to  provide  houses  that  everyone  can  af- 
ford. 

And  we  must  repeal  that  other  Taf t-named 
bill,  that  Taft-Hardey  Act. 

We  must  have  at  least  a  75  cents  an  hour 
minimum  wage. 

We  must  broaden  and  extend  social 
security. 

We  must  pass  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  so  that  our  States  can  provide  our  chil- 
dren with  the  best  education  it  is  possible  to 
give. 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  things  we 
must  do. 

These  are  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 

They  are  not  generalizations.  They  aren't 
the  things  that  the  Republicans  want  to  tear 
down.  These  are  down  to  earth  Democratic 
programs  that  will  develop  our  country  and 
our  people. 

You  will  listen  in  vain  for  any  such  spe- 
cific recommendations  or  plans  from  the 
Republican  Party. 

This  raises  a  question  that  you  must  ask 
yourself:  What  are  the  Republicans  up  to 
when  they  refuse  to  deal  with  the  facts  in 
this  campaign? 

There  is  just  one  answer.  The  Republi- 
cans are  afraid  to  take  the  people  into  their 
confidence.  They  know  you  wouldn't  stand 
for  it.  You  wouldn't  elect  a  single  Republi- 
can candidate,  if  he  would  come  out  square- 
ly and  tell  you  what  the  Republicans  stand 
for  in  this  campaign. 

You  need  an  administration  that  tells  the 
people  the  facts  of  life  and  an  administration 
that  trusts  them. 
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You  will  find  no  Democratic  candidates 
talking  about  the  "dead  hand  of  Govern- 
ment/' as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  does. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  faith  in  the 
people.  The  Democratic  Party  is  still  the 
Jeffersonian  Party  that  it  always  was — ^the 
party  of  the  people.  And  it  will  always 
remain  that  way,  as  long  as  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it! 

The  Democratic  Party  believes  in  our  form 
of  government. 

And  we  will  defend  it  against  all  comers. 

On  November  the  2d,  it  is  up  to  the  people 
of  Connecticut  to  decide  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  will  continue  to 
serve  the  people's  interests,  or  whether  it 
will  serve  the  special  interests. 

If  every  registered  Connecticut  voter 
makes  it  his  personal  responsibility  to  be  at 
the  polls  on  November  the  2d,  they  need 
not  worry  that  our  country  will  be  turned 
over  to  special  groups. 

Now,  2  years  ago,  in  1946,  a  lot  of  good 
Democrats  stayed  at  home  and  didn't  vote. 
Forty  thousand  Democrats  right  here  in  Con- 
necticut didn't  vote  in  1946.  You  mustn't  do 
that  this  time,  because  the  Government  is 
yours  when  you  exercise  your  right  to  vote. 
It  is  in  your  hands — in  nobody  else's  hands — 
to  say  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  govern- 
ment of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  government  by  special 
interests. 

Get  out  there  on  November  the  2d  and 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight  and  the 
country  will  be  in  safe  hands. 

[4.]     Springfield,   Massachusetts    (12:25 
p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
very  much  I  appreciate  this  wonderful  recep- 


tion you  have  given  me  here  today.  No  man 
on  earth  could  ask  for  more  than  that. 

After  a  few  hours  in  this  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  sometimes  wonder  why  anybody 
wants  to  leave  here.  It's  beautiful  here — ^it's 
almost  as  beautiful  as  Missouri! 

But  I  didn't  come  to  Springfield  to  talk 
about  the  weather  or  the  scenery. 

I  am  traveling  about  the  country  explain- 
ing what  the  issues  in  this  campaign  are. 
Here  in  Springfield,  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
education  and  about  our  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  who  are  back  in  school  getting  a 
delayed  education. 

Maybe  the  schoolbooks  don't  talk  about 
it,  but  right  here  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
the  first  GI  revolt  in  our  history — Shays' 
Rebellion. 

Captain  Daniel  Shays  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  When  that  war  was  over, 
the  men  who  had  done  the  fighting  faced  a 
very  bad  inflation  situation,  and  the  great- 
grandfathers of  the  Republican  Party  had 
no  more  interest  in  their  welfare  than  the  Re- 
publican 8oth  Congress  had  in  yours. 

Shays'  Rebellion  didn't  last  long,  but  the 
conservatives  were  so  frightened  that  they 
were  scared  into  supporting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  it  accomplished 
that  great  thing  for   Massachusetts. 

I  don't  suppose  that  any  man  has  ever 
visited  all  the  schools  and  colleges  in  New 
England.  Some  of  them  are  maintained  by 
the  States,  but  most  of  them  are  independ- 
ent. 

Practically  all  of  them  are  crowded  with 
former  servicemen  on  the  GI  educational 
grants.  This  program  of  helping  veterans 
complete  their  education  is  tangible  evidence 
of  our  gratitude  to  our  veterans,  for  what 
they  did  to  save  the  country  in  this  great 
war. 

Of  course,  they  deserve  much  more  than  a 
good  education,  which  we  are  doing  our 
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best  to  provide  them  with.  They  deserve 
decent  housing.  This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we 
have  not  yet  provided,  because  the  Repub- 
lican 8oth  Congress  refused  to  pass  a  hous- 
ing bill  which  we  so  badly  need. 

Our  veterans  deserve  relief  from  high 
prices,  which  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
meet.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  suffering 
the  most  from  high  prices.  Everyone  on  a 
fixed  income  is  suffering  from  high  prices. 
They  aren't  getting  any  relief,  because  the 
Republican  80th  Congress  refused  to  restore 
price  control. 

And  our  veterans  deserve  assurance  that 
they  won't  ever  have  to  go  to  war  again.  I 
can't  make  the  promise  that  this  country  will 
never  be  forced  to  defend  itself  again,  but  I 
can  say  that  we  are  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  create  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  world. 

It  only  takes  one  nation  to  make  war.  But 
it  takes  two  or  more  to  make  a  peace.  And 
we  are  having  difficulties  with  some  of  our 
former  allies  to  get  this  peace  implemented. 
But  we  are  going  to  succeed  before  we  get 
through. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  So  long  as  we  are  fair,  firm,  and 
friendly,  there  will  not  be  another  war. 

There  is  something  else  that  our  veterans 
deserve,  too.  That  is  decent  schooling  for 
their  children. 

The  first  public  schools  in  this  country 
were  founded  here  in  Massachusetts.  Ever 
since  then,  democracy  and  the  public  schools 
have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

Today  public  schools  all  over  the  Nation 
face  a  tremendous  crisis.  Classrooms  are 
overcrowded,  buildings  are  antiquated,  and 
teachers  are  underpaid. 

Time  and  again,  I  urged  the  Republican 
Both  Congress  to  pass  legislation,  to  extend 
Federal  assistance  and  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  school  systems,  just  like  the  Federal 
Government  helps  the  States  build  highways. 


You'd  think  everybody  would  agree  that 
schoolchildren  are  at  least  as  important  as 
the  highways  over  which  the  school  buses 
carry  them  to  school.  The  Republicans 
didn't  think  so. 

That  Republican  Congress  said,  "Nothing 
doing — we're  against  it!" 

The  Republican  candidate  has  committed 
himself  on  this  issue  of  education  in  words 
he  cannot  deny.    He's  against  it,  too. 

I  have  right  here  in  my  hand  a  couple  of 
telegrams  from  two  great  Governors  of  this 
great  United  States  of  ours.  The  Governors 
of  the  two  great  States  are  the  Governor  of 
Utah  and  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 

Both  bear  witness  to  the  vicious  attack 
which  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent made  on  this  Nation's  schoolteachers 
at  the  last  Governor's  Conference  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

Here  is  what  Governor  Lane  of  Maryland 
wired  me.  Governor  Lane  of  Maryland 
says  in  his  telegram  that  the  Republican 
candidate  said,  and  I  quote: 

"The  school  lobby,"  he  said,  "is  the  most 
vicious  and  dishonest  lobby  in  the  country. 
It  is  worse  than  all  of  the  rest  of  them  put 
together.  One  of  the  lies" — now,  the  school- 
teachers tell  lies — "they  tell  is  that  Russia 
spends  more  money  on  public  education  than 
we  do  in  this  country." 

Now,  that  is  the  end  of  the  quote,  and 
that's  what  the  present  Republican  candidate 
for  President  said  right  up  here  in  your 
neighboring  State. 

Governor  Lane  of  Maryland  reports  that 
the  Republican  candidate  said  that. 

The  Republican  candidate  made  that 
statement  in  the  presence  of  nine  Governors 
of  this  great  country. 

Governor  Maw  of  Utah  confirms  that  fact. 
Governor  Maw  says  in  his  telegram  that  the 
Republican  candidate  said  that  the  teachers' 
lobby  would  destroy  the  State  governments 
of  the  Nation  by  supporting  only  those  can- 
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didates  who  would  give  them  what  they 
wanted. 

Maybe  the  Republican  candidate  is  afraid 
the  teachers  will  support  only  those  candi- 
dates who  believe  that  teachers  are  entitled 
to  good  pay  and  a  living  wage. 

Now,  the  Republican  candidate  has  said 
that  the  teachers'  lobby  is  more  vicious  than 
the  power,  or  real  estate,  or  oil,  or  liquor 
lobbies  of  this  country.  Now,  I  don't  think 
the  teachers  deserve  to  be  placed  in  that  class. 
I  think  the  teachers  have  a  right  to  an  organi- 
zation to  present  their  petitions  and  to  show 
what  they  believe  to  any  legislative  body  in 
the  country,  if  they  so  desire. 

Those  are  the  Republican  candidate's 
views,  as  reported  in  this  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  Utah  and  the  Governor  of 
Maryland. 

Now,  I  know  only  one  way  to  combat  that 
totally  un-American  point  of  view  on  the 
public  schools. 

That  is  to  maintain  a  Government  at 
Washington  that  represents  the  people,  and 
not  the  special  interests  and  the  privileged 
groups. 

Schoolteachers  are  people.  Schoolchildren 
are,  too.  It  is  very  distasteful  to  me  to  have 
them  lumped  in  with  oil  and  liquor. 

We  must  have  a  Government  that  trusts 
the  people,  a  Government  that  respects  hu- 
man rights. 

That  is  the  kind  of  government  the 
Democratic  Party  stands  for. 

And  if  I  know  New  England,  you  people 
here  feel  exactly  the  same  way  as  I  do 
about  it.  So  all  I  ask  you  to  do,  not  for  me 
but  for  yourselves,  is  to  do  your  duty  and 
go  to  the  polls  on  November  2d.  And  if  you 
vote  for  your  own  interests,  you  can't  do  any- 
thing else  but  vote  a  straight  Democratic 
ticket.  I  understand  that  Foster  Furcolo  is 
your  candidate  for  Congress  here.  Send  him 
down  there  so  he  can  cooperate  with  the 
President  in  doing  the  right  thing. 


Vote  for  better  schools  and  better  homes. 

Vote  for  the  party  that  will  carry  on  your 
fight  for  peace  and  freedom. 

Remember,  you  are  the  Government  when 
you  exercise  the  control  you  should  on  elec- 
tion day.  Two-thirds  of  you  didn't  do  that 
in  the  last  election  in  1946.  Two-thirds  of 
you  either  were  not  interested,  were  too  lazy 
to  go  to  the  polls,  or  just  didn't  care,  and  you 
got  the  8oth  Congress — and  look  what  you 
got!  Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
your  own  interests  is  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day,  as  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  and 
vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  And 
if  you  do  that,  I  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  shortage — I'll  be  in  the  White 
House  for  another  4  years. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  here  on  the  plat- 
form with  me  the  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  my  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Honorable  Maurice  Tobin.  And  I  am 
also  highly  pleased  and  delighted  to  have  the 
Floor  Leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — who  didn't 
go  along  with  these  Republicans  on  these 
things — John  McCormack,  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

[5.]     Worcester,     Massachusetts     (2:28 
p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  wish  I  could  stay  longer.  I  had  a 
fine  reception,  I  remember,  when  I  was  here 
4  years  ago,  and  I  have  always  had  a  warm 
spot  in  my  heart  for  this  great  city. 

You  know,  your  Fourth  Massachusetts 
Congressional  District  was  one  of  three  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States  which  unseated 
mossback,  standpat  Republican  Congressmen 
in  1946,  and  you  did  a  great  thing  by  re- 
placing them  with  able,  enlightened,  liberal 
Democrats. 
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I  sincerely  wish  a  lot  more  cities  had  done 
what  you  did  in  1946.  Your  Congressman, 
Harold  Donohue,  has  been  a  member  of  that 
group  of  Democrats  in  the  80th  Congress 
which  has  fought  for  forward-looking  meas- 
ures in  the  people's  interests.  And  I  am 
assured  that  you  are  going  to  elect  Paul 
Dever  for  Governor  in  this  State  and  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  it.  The  country  needs  more 
men  like  these  two  gentlemen.  I  have  the 
greatest  privilege  and  pleasure  today  to  have 
with  me  my  new  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
former  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— Maurice  Tobin.  You  are  also 
lucky  to  have  another  distinguished  Demo- 
crat here,  your  able  Mayor,  Charles  SulHvan. 
He  is  going  to  be  the  next  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  your  great  State.  Mr.  Sullivan  tells 
me  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  you  have 
a  Democratic  majority  in  both  houses  of 
the  City  Council.  That  shows  that  you  are 
thinking  right  and  you  are  acting  right.  I 
think  that  indicates  that  you  people,  like  the 
vast  majority  of  all  the  people  in  this  great 
United  States  of  ours,  have  lost  faith  in  the 
Republican  Party— ^nd  I  am  glad  you  have. 

You  have  lost  faith  in  the  Republican 
Party  because  that  party  has  failed  to  repre- 
sent your  interests — the  interests  of  all  the 
people.  I  don't  need  to  go  into  your  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  Republican  Party.  You 
know  all  about  the  record  of  the  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  something  more  important 
than  that.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
peace.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  only 
way  we  can  make  our  will  for  peace  prevail 
in  this  troubled  world.  That  way  is  to  keep 
the  United  States  strong  and  prosperous. 
The  greatest  single  factor  working  for  peace 
today  is  our  American  standard  of  living.  It 
is  our  high  standard  of  living,  achieved 
during  the  past  16  years,  that  enables  us 
to  help  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression. 


The  Communists  are  all  against  me,  and 
I  am  very  happy  that  they  are.  It  shows  that 
I  am  right! 

The  policies  of  the  Republican  Party  as 
demonstrated  by  the  record  of  the  8oth  Con- 
gress and  endorsed  by  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President,  would  result  in  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. That  would  be  a  catastrophe  and  a 
blow  at  our  efforts  to  achieve  world  peace. 

The  policies  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration in  the  last  16  years  have  resulted  in 
the  greatest  prosperity  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  No  other  country  in  the  world  has 
ever  had  such  prosperity  as  we  have  had  in 
the  3  years  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

You  know,  I  think  that  we  are  living  in 
the  greatest  age  in  history.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  like  no  other  age  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  and  because  we  are  living  in 
the  greatest  age  in  history,  eventually  we 
are  going  to  get  a  permanent  peace  that  will 
enable  that  to  continue  for  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

Now,  our  national  income  is  nearly  $220 
billions  this  year.  That  income  is  fairly 
shared  by  workingmen  and  women,  by  farm- 
ers, by  white-collar  workers,  and  by  small 
businessmen.  The  policies  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  demonstrated  by  the  record 
of  the  Republican  8oth  Congress,  and  as 
stated  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  would  wreck  that  fair  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Republicans  believe  in  what  they  call 
the  "trickle  down"  theory.  They  want  the 
big,  rich,  and  wealthy,  the  privileged  special 
interests  groups  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  the 
income  and  let  the  scraps  fall  down  for 
the  rest  of  us. 

The  first  thing  the  Republicans  tried  to 
do  in  the  8oth  Congress  was  to  pass  a  rich 
man's  tax  bill  which  would  have  given  tre- 
mendous benefits  to  the  rich  and  left  the 
heavy  tax  burden  on  low-income  groups. 
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I  vetoed  their  tax  bill  three  times,  but  it 
was  finally  passed  over  my  veto.  And  you 
know  what  the  Republicans  are  doing  now? 
They  are  sending  out  duns  to  everybody  who 
got  a  cut  in  income  tax  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  be- 
cause they  want  to  do  it  some  more.  If  that 
is  not  bribery,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

You  take  a  man  making  $60  a  week,  if  he 
got  a  cut  of  a  $1.50  a  week  in  his  income 
tax,  that  has  been  wiped  out  by  high  prices. 
But  the  fellow  that  got  $100,000  a  year  got 
more  than  a  f  16,000  cut.  Those  are  the  guys 
they  are  trying  to  get  money  from — they 
want  them  to  turn  that  $16,000  over  to  them; 
and  I  think  they  are  doing  it,  because  they 
have  unlimited  funds. 

The  Democrats  never  did  win  an  elec- 
tion with  money.    We  win  it  with  votes! 

The  Republicans'  next  move  was  to  pass 
harsh  labor  legislation.  That  shameful  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  a  deliberate  eflort  to  crush 
the  power  of  organized  labor  so  that  labor 
unions  will  not  be  able  to  bargain  for  better 
wages  and  better  working  conditions.  That 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  only  a  first  step.  The 
Republicans  have  said  that,  if  they  get  a 
chance,  they  will  pass  even  more  restrictive 
labor  laws. 

You  know,  Mr.  Hartley  published  a  book. 
You  ought  to  read  that  book,  all  you  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  labor. 
He  tells  you  just  exactly  what  they  are 
going  to  do  to  you,  if  they  get  control  of 
this  Government. 

The  Republican  leaders  have  knocked  the 
props  out  from  under  farm  prosperity  by  re- 
fusing to  pass  permanent,  long-range  farm 
legislation,  and  by  depriving  many  farmers 
of  price  supports  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Corn,  right  now,  in  the  corn  belt,  is  selling 
for  47  cents  below  the  support  price,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Republicans  refused 
to  allow  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion to  set  up  bins  in  which  to  store  that 
corn,  as  they  have  always  done  in  years  past. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  wake  up.  They 
are  beginning  to  find  out  who  their  friends 
are,  just  as  labor  and  the  regular  ordinary 
citizen  is  finding  out,  that  the  Democrats  are 
for  them. 

The  Republicans  are  for  special  interests, 
and  if  you  don't  believe  that,  just  read  the 
record  of  the  8oth  Congress.  I  have  been 
putting  it  out  all  over  the  United  States.  I 
have  faced  more  than  6  million  people,  just 
like  I  am  facing  this  great  audience  today, 
and  I  have  told  them  the  facts.  You  can't 
get  them  from  the  newspapers,  you  can't 
get  them  from  the  radio  commentators,  but 
you  can  get  them  from  me,  all  right,  if  you 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

Every  housewife  in  the  country  knows 
how  the  living  standard  of  the  family  has 
been  hurt  by  the  Republican  Congress'  re- 
fusal to  do  anything  about  soaring  prices. 
The  Republicans  killed  price  control,  and 
they  refused  ever  since  to  do  anything  to  give 
you  relief  from  skyrocketing  prices.  The 
Republican  leaders  seem  to  be  so  eager  to 
help  the  special  interests  make  a  killing  that 
they  are  endangering  our  future  prosperity 
and  our  national  safety. 

We  cannot  remain  a  strong  nation  if  the 
Republicans  are  allowed  to  continue  their 
raid  on  the  people's  rights. 

The  only  kind  of  unity  they  arc  thinking 
about  is  unity  in  behalf  of  a  privileged  few. 
I  believe  we  should  have  unity  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  not  just  a  few. 

As  next  Tuesday  approaches,  give  some 
thought  to  the  Republican  record  on  housing, 
their  record  on  high  prices,  their  record  on 
labor  legislation.  Remember  how  weak  we 
were  in  1932,  after  12  years  of  Republican 
rule.  Twelve  million  people  were  unem- 
ployed— ^banks  were  failing  by  the  dozen — 
farms  were  being  foreclosed  by  the  thou- 
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sands. 

And  now  consider  how  prosperous  and 
strong  we  are  after  16  years  of  Democratic 
administrations.  Sixty-one  million  people 
have  jobs — nobody  who  wants  a  job  but 
what  can  have  one.  No  bank  failures  in  3 
years — ^farmers  practically  out  of  debt,  with 
the  largest  income  they  have  ever  had  in 
their  history.  Only  a  strong  and  prosperous 
United  States  will  remain  a  free  United 
States.  Only  a  nation  where  the  govern- 
ment works  constantly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  and  not  for  just  a  privileged 
few  will  be  able  to  lead  the  world  to  peace. 

Now,  the  continuation  of  this  situation 
is  in  your  hands.  You  are  the  Government 
when  you  exercise  your  privileges.  You  did 
not  exercise  that  privilege  in  1946,  and  you 
got  the  8oth  Congress.  This  district  per- 
formed all  right,  but  the  majority  of  them 
in  the  United  States  did  not  vote.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  stayed  at  home — ^look  what 
we  got! 

Now  you  are  the  Government  when  you 
want  to  evercise  that  privilege,  and  you  are 
the  Government  only  when  you  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  exercise  that  privi- 
lege to  vote.  Then  you  decide  who  and 
what  your  Government  will  be. 

Now,  on  November  the  2d,  for  your  own 
interest,  get  up  early  and  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and 
then  you  will  have  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts, 
you  will  have  a  Democratic  administration 
in  Washington,  and  I  won't  be  troubled  with 
the  housing  shortage. 

[6.]     Framingham,  Massachusetts   (Rear 
platform,  3:40  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  most  highly  that  cordial 
introduction.    I  have  had  a  most  wonder- 


ful reception  in  this  great  State,  and  I  cer- 
tainly wish  I  could  visit  every  corner  of  New 
England  and  every  town  in  it. 

Now,  this  city  of  Framingham  has  a  repu- 
tation of  being  a  forward-looking  com- 
munity. I  had  heard  about  it  long  before 
I  ever  arrived  here.  I  know  that  you  want 
to  keep  right  on  going  forward  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  last  16  years.  You  proved  that  in  1946 
when  you  sent  a  fine  Democrat  to  Congress, 
Harold  D.  Donohue.  If  more  cities  and 
congressional  districts  had  followed  your 
example,  how  much  better  off  we  would  all 
be!  We  would  never  have  had  that  back- 
ward-looking 80th  Congress  if  every  city 
and  community  had  done  what  you  did  the 
last  time. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  people 
are  very  sorry  that  they  let  so  many  mossback 
Republicans  slip  into  that  Both  Congress.  I 
believe  the  voters  all  over  the  country  are 
going  to  send  those  reactionary  Republicans 
back  to  private  life  in  November.  I  believe 
the  voters  are  going  to  turn  thumbs  down 
on  the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
a  candidate  who  won't  tell  you  where  he 
stands  or  what  he  believes  in.  He  goes 
around  preaching  platitudes.  You  know,  he 
has  given  "G.O.P."  another  meaning.  It 
now  means  "Grand  Old  Platitudes."  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
hear  from  the  Republican  leaders  the  full 
and  honest  convictions  of  the  candidate. 

You  certainly  know  where  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  stand.  I  have  gone 
all  over  the  country,  from  one  end  to  the 
other — north  and  south  and  east  and  west — 
and  you  understand  exacdy  where  I  stand; 
and  I  have  tried  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
to  you  where  the  Republicans  stand  too.  I 
defy  you  to  say  what  the  Republicans  stand 
for — what  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  stands  for  except  for  the  Republi- 
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can  Party.    And  if  he  can  stand  for  that,  he 
can  stand  for  anything! 

In  the  last  16  years  your  Government  has 
been  headed  by  men  who  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  By  "the  people"  I  mean 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We 
don't  restrict  our  sympathies  to  the  people 
who  make  $  1 00,000  a  year.  We  mean  every- 
body in  the  country.  We  want  to  build 
millions  of  low-priced  houses  for  working- 
men  and  their  families.  We  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  vicious  Taft-Hardey  law,  passed 
by  the  Republican  Congress  under  the  whip 
of  the  millionaire  manufacturers.  We  want 
to  provide  Federal  aid  to  education  so  that 
all  our  children  will  have  a  chance  to  get  a 
decent  schooling.  We  want  to  put  a  na- 
tional health  program  into  effect  so  that  all 
Americans  can  get  good  medical  care  and 
good  dental  care. 

We  can  do  all  these  things  if  everybody 
goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  the  Democratic 
ticket  straight  in  November.  You  can  vote 
for  a  Federal  housing  program,  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  program,  a  Federal  health 
program,  by  marking  your  ballot  for  the 
Democratic  candidates. 

You  have  a  stake  in  this  election.  It  will 
affect  your  job,  your  chance  to  get  a  raise, 
your  chance  to  get  a  better  home,  your 
chance  to  control  the  high  prices  that  rob 
you  of  all  gains  you  had  before  those  prices 
went  up.  It  will  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween moving  ahead  and  going  backward. 

The  people's  campaign  is  rolling  to  victory. 
I  can  assure  you  of  that.  The  West  is  with 
us,  the  Central  States  are  with  us,  and  the 
East  is  swinging  into  line.  If  you  would 
see  the  people  I  have  been  talking  to  since  I 
came  East,  you  would  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  the  East  is  beginning  to 
find  out  what  side  its  bread  is  buttered  on. 


All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  vote  for  yourself, 
vote  for  your  family.  When  you  come  right 
down  to  the  analysis  of  our  Government,  our 
Government  is  the  people,  and  when  the 
people  exercise  their  right  to  vote  on  election 
day  they  control  that  Government.  When 
they  don't  exercise  that  right  then  you  get — 
then  you  get  an  8oth  Congress.  So,  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled to  vote  in  1946,  stayed  at  home.  They 
didn't  have  energy  enough  to  go  and  look 
after  their  political  interests  on  election  day — 
and  they  got  the  8oth  Congress.  Don't  do 
that  again.    Don't  do  that  again. 

The  Democrats  are  not  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Democrats  know  that  when  the 
people  exercise  their  rights  the  country  is 
safe. 

I  am  urging  you  with  everything  I  have: 
on  November  2d,  everyone  of  you,  get  up 
early  and  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  straight — and  then  you'll  have  a 
Democratic  President,  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, and  a  Democratic  organization  and 
government  here  in  this  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

I  appreciate  your  coming  out  very  much. 


note:  In  the  course  o£  his  remarks  on  October  27 
the  President  referred  to  Mayor  Robert  Capeless  of 
Pittsfield,  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 
Democratic  candidates  for  Representative  Patrick 
O'Malley  and  Foster  Furcolo,  Mayor  Daniel  B. 
Brunton  of  Springfield,  Representatives  John  W. 
McCormack  and  Harold  D.  Donohue,  Mayor  Charles 
F.  Sullivan  of  Worcester,  and  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  Paul  A.  Dever,  all  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  Chester 
Bowles  and  Senator  Brien  McMahon,  both  of  Con- 
necticut; former  Secretaries  of  Labor  William  B. 
Wilson  and  Frances  Perkins;  Governor  William  P. 
Lane,  Jr.,  of  Maryland;  Governor  Herbert  B.  Maw 
of  Utah;  Representative  Fred  A.  Hartiey,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey;  Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck  of 
Indiana;  and  Cyrus  S.  Ching,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
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260    Address  at  Mechanics  Hall  in  Boston. 
October  27,  1948 


THANK  YOU,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
that  magnificent  reception.  And  the  recep- 
tion on  the  street  this  afternoon  was  some- 
thing out  of  this  world. 

Thank  you,  my  good  friends  and  fellow 
citizens. 

Twenty  years  ago  another  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  came  to  Boston.  He 
was  that  great,  outstanding  American, 
Alfred  E.  Smith. 

You  gave  him  a  tremendous  reception. 
And  when  the  cheers  had  subsided,  he  took 
all  of  you  to  his  heart  with  one  phrase.  He 
said,  "It's  good  to  come  home." 

I  know  just  how  Al  Smith  felt.  For 
Massachusetts  is  home  to  every  American 
who  loves  freedom  and  trusts  the  people. 

From  the  first  days  of  our  Nation,  the 
spirit  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bay 
State  has  impressed  upon  American  life  the 
love  of  freedom  and  the  hatred  of  tyranny. 

Even  before  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Massachusetts  freed  her  slaves — all  of 
them — because  the  people  held  that  liberty 
was  not  for  any  one  race  or  creed. 

Here  in  Boston,  you  still  stand  among  the 
Nation's  foremost  fighters  for  freedom  and 
against  intolerance. 

Now,  many  of  you  recall  that  campaign 
of  1928,  when  Al  Smith  ran  for  President 
against  that  well-known  engineer — Herbert 
Hoover.  He  was  one  engineer  who  really 
did  a  job  of  running  things  backward. 

That  campaign  of  1928  was  one  of  the 
most  shameful  political  campaigns  in  our 
history. 

A  vile  whis-pering  campaign  was  spear- 
headed by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  by  Klan- 
minded  people  to  discredit  Al  Smith.  The 
Republican  appeal  was  based  on  religious 


prejudice  because  of  Al  Smith's  Catholic 
faith. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
served  notice  on  America  then  and  there 
that  they  would  stop  at  nothing  in  order  to 
gain  power. 

Don't  think  that  the  elephant  has  changed 
his  habits  in  the  last  20  years.  This  Repub- 
lican elephant  is  not  that  kind  of  elephant. 
They're  trying  to  make  you  believe  he  has 
that  new  look,  but  he  hasn't. 

That  Al  Smith  campaign  of  1928  was 
fought  with  different  arguments  from  those 
we  hear  today.  But,  fundamentally,  the 
issue  was  the  same — that  is,  the  rights  of  all 
the  people  against  special  privilege  for  the 
few. 

I  have  often  thought  what  a  different  and 
better  world  we  would  have  had  if  Al  Smith 
had  been  elected  President. 

But  that  didn't  happen.  And  the  great  en- 
gineer we  elected  backed  the  train  all  the 
way  into  the  waiting  room  and  brought  us 
to  panic,  depression,  and  despair. 

Here  at  home,  we  had  boom  and  bust. 

In  our  dealings  with  other  countries,  we 
had  Republican  high  tariffs,  political  isola- 
tion, and  economic  confusion — forces  that 
helped  to  bring  on  World  War  II. 

I  say  to  you  people  of  Boston  that  if  Al 
Smith — and  not  Herbert  Hoover — had  been 
chosen  President  in  1928,  we  and  the  world 
would  have  been  spared  untold  misery  and 
suffering. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  mechanical 
Republican  substitute  for  Al  Smith's  great 
heart.  No  engineering  equivalent  could  be 
found  for  his  moral  courage,  his  passion  for 
justice,  and  his  love  of  humanity. 

After  the  Republicans  had  made  such  a 
mess  of  our  domestic  welfare  and  world 
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security,  we  brought  to  the  Presidency  a 
Democrat — that  courageous  leader  and  great 
humanitarian,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Under  Roosevelt's  leadership,  we  licked 
the  Hoover  depression,  we  rebuilt  a  strong 
America,  and  we  won  the  greatest  war  in  all 
history. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  in  Roose- 
velt's great  fight  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
humanity. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1945,  the  people 
of  this  country  were  more  prosperous  than 
ever  before  in  their  history.  The  Demo- 
crats planned  it  that  way.  And  in  spite  of 
the  scorn  and  derision  which  the  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  expressed  about  Govern- 
ment planning,  that  planning  paid  off. 

Labor  was  stronger  than  ever  before.  The 
farmers  were  more  secure  than  ever  before. 
Business  was  making  more  money  than 
ever  before.  Our  homes  and  our  earnings 
were  protected  against  inflation  and  rising 
prices. 

We  seemed  to  be  headed  for  a  period  of 
safe  and  wholesome  progress  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  in  November  1946  we  suffered  a  mis- 
fortune which  now  threatens  to  destroy  our 
hopes  and  our  safety  with  a  new  wave  of 
blind  and  selfish  reaction.  Two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  people 
to  elect  a  new  Congress,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans failed  to  vote.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
those  entitled  to  vote  did  not  vote.  And  the 
result  was  the  notorious  "do-nothing"  Re- 
publican 80th  Congress — the  Congress  that 
owes  its  election  to  Democrats  who  didn't 
bother  to  vote. 

You  know  the  record  of  that  Congress. 

You  know  how  it  refused  to  deal  with  in- 
flation and  how  it  let  prices  keep  on  rising. 

You  know  how  it  failed  to  provide  low- 
rent  housing  and  how  it  remained  faithful 
to  the  slogan  of  "Two  families  in  every 
garage." 


You  know  how  it  played  the  game  of  big 
business  lobbies  at  Washington  and  how  it 
shackled  labor  with  that  awful  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

And  now  the  Republicans  tell  us  that 
they  stand  for  unity.  In  the  old  days,  Al 
Smith  would  have  said,  "That's  baloney." 
Today,  I  think  he  would  say,  "That's  a  lot 
of  hooey."  And  if  that  rhymes  with  any- 
thing, it  is  not  my  fault. 

They  made  their  great  mistake  when 
they  decided  that  the  election  of  1946  was  a 
mandate — a  mandate,  mind  you — to  destroy 
the  New  Deal. 

Two  years  ago  the  people  lost  control  of 
the  Congress.  Control  passed  to  big  busi- 
ness— to  special  privilege — to  the  owners  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Big  business  and 
special  privilege  have  only  one  idea — to 
charge  all  that  traffic  will  bear.  Through  the 
action  of  the  80th  Congress  they  have  given 
you  warning  of  worse  things  to  come. 

But  less  than  a  week  from  now  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  regain  control  of  your 
Government.  You  can  elect  a  Democratic 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  President. 

My  friends,  there  will  never  be  a  time 
in  your  life  when  you  can  spend  2  hours  to 
better  advantage  than  by  voting  on  this 
election  day,  November  the  2d.  For  more 
than  your  prosperity  hangs  on  the  result  of 
that  decision. 

The  peace  and  freedom  of  the  entire  world 
depend  on  the  courage  and  imagination  of  a 
people's  Government  at  Washington. 

Yesterday,  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
were  threatened  by  the  black  menace  of 
fascism.  The  American  people  helped  to 
save  them.  Today,  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  are  threatened  by  the  red  menace  of 
communism. 

And  again,  the  American  people  are  help- 
ing to  save  them. 

I  think  that  I  speak  for  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can— Democrat  and  Republican  alike — ^when 
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I  say  that  we  detest  what  Communists  stand 
for,  and  what  they  have  done  to  the  free 
peoples  under  their  control. 

If  the  people  of  some  other  country  freely 
choose  a  Communist  form  of  government, 
that  is  their  own  business.  But  we  don't 
want  any  Communist  government  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  if  the  people  of  other  countries  don't 
want  communism,  we  don't  want  to  see  it 
imposed  upon  them  against  their  will. 

We  have  been  taking  positive  and  suc- 
cessful action,  everywhere  in  the  world,  to 
halt  the  threat  of  communism. 

There  are  some  Republicans  who  have 
been  trying  to  make  you  believe  that  your 
Government  is  endangered  by  Communist 
infiltration.  That  is  just  a  plain,  malicious 
lie. 

But  that  is  not  a  new  form  of  attack.  The 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1944, 
who  is  trying  again  this  year,  said  here  in 
Boston — now  listen  to  this — he  said,  right 
here  in  Boston — that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
soliciting  the  support  of  Communists.  He 
said  that  the  Communists  were  seizing  con- 
trol of  the  New  Deal. 

Those  statements  were  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous. They  were  just  as  absurd  as  the  rea- 
sons this  same  Republican  candidate  gave 
in  1944  as  to  why  the  New  Deal  could  not 
provide  jobs  after  the  war.  I  wish  you 
would  ask  him  about  that  now. 

Ask  him  how  many  jobs  there  are  today. 
He  was  going  to  blame  us  if  there  were  no 
jobs.  So,  if  he  will  give  us  credit  for  the 
61  million  people  working  today,  that  will 
be  all  right.  He  won't  do  that.  Sixty-one 
million! 

I  said  61  million  people.  There  are  more 
people  at  work  today  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  There  isn't  a  man  in 
the  United  States  who,  if  he  wants  a  job, 
can't  find  one — and  with  good  pay.  I  wish 
you  would  ask  that  Republican  candidate 


sometime  how  many  jobs  the  Republicans 
were  providing  in  1932. 

All  of  this  Republican  talk  about  com- 
munism in  1944  and  again  this  year  is  in 
the  same  pattern  with  their  appeals  to  re- 
ligious prejudice  against  Al  Smith  in  1928. 
They  are  afraid  to  go  before  the  American 
people  on  the  merits  of  the  policies  they 
believe  in.  So  they  try  to  distract  the  peo- 
ple's attention  with  false  issues. 

I  want  you  to  get  this  straight  now. 

I  hate  communism.  I  deplore  what  it 
does  to  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. I  detest  the  godless  creed  it 
teaches. 

I  have  fought  it  at  home.  I  have  fought 
it  abroad,  and  I  shall  continue  to  fight  it 
with  all  my  strength. 

This  is  one  issue  on  which  I  shall  never 
surrender. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  the  Communists  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  defeat  me  and  help  my  Republican 
opponent. 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  today  supporting  a  third-party  can- 
didate in  an  effort  to  defeat  me. 

In  State  after  State  the  Republicans  have 
worked  to  get  this  Communist-supported 
candidate  on  the  ballot  in  order  to  defeat  me, 
and  with  me,  the  party  of  the  people  who 
want  no  share  of  this  unholy  alliance. 

You  can  all  see  the  Republican  point  of 
view — it  is  anything  to  get  votes. 

But  you  may  wonder  why  the  Com- 
munists, with  their  supposed  hatred  for  capi- 
talism, are  working  night  and  day  for  the 
victory  of  the  party  of  big  business. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  why. 

The  Communists  don't  want  me  to  be 
President,  because  this  country,  under  a 
Democratic  administration,  has  rallied  the 
forces  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  world 
to  safeguard  freedom  and  to  save  free  people 
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everywhere  from  Communist  slavery. 

Our  goal  is  peace^ — a  lasting  peace  in  the 
world. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  peace  in  this 
atomic  age  is  an  absolute  necessity.  But  only 
a  peace  that  is  based  on  human  rights  and 
freedom  will  be  a  lasting  peace. 

I  propose  to  keep  on  doing  my  level  best 
to  win  a  lasting  peace. 

That  must  be  done,  not  only  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  for  people  every- 
where in  the  world. 

In  March  of  last  year  I  announced  a  funda- 
mental decision  of  your  Government,  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  world. 
In  stating  that  doctrine,  I  said:  "It  must  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted 
subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  out- 
side pressures." 

Our  first  step  under  that  doctrine  was  to 
give  economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  two  countries  right  under  the 
shadow  of  Communist  domination. 

The  whole  world  knows  of  the  success 
of  this  policy.  Now,  the  Communists  will 
never  forgive  me  for  that. 

This  was  only  the  first  step  in  a  broad 
program  to  check  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  next  step  was  the  European  recovery 
program,  know  as  the  Marshall  plan. 

You  have  heard  of  the  heartening  results 
which  are  now  being  achieved  under  this 
program  in  16  European  countries.  Not 
only  are  hungry  people  being  fed,  but  in- 
dustries have  been  reconstructed  and  farms 
restored  and  railways  and  mines  set  in  order. 

As  a  result  of  these  wise  measures  the 
European  recovery  program  is  driving  back 
the  threat  of  communism. 

And  the  Communists  will  never  forgive 
me  for  that,  either. 

Let's  take  three  European  countries — ^Italy, 
France,  and  Germany — and  see  why  the 
Communists  hate  your  President  so  bitterly. 


Our  aid  has  given  Italy  a  new  lease  on 
freedom.  Our  aid  has  helped  really  decisive 
popular  support  for  the  freely  elected  govern- 
ment of  Italy.  It  has  shown  the  Italian 
people  that  they  can  solve  their  economic 
problems  under  democracy. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
Italy  without  our  help?  I  think  we  all 
know.  The  salvation  of  Italy  from  Com- 
munist tyranny  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  our  recovery  program. 

And  for  that  the  Communists  will  never 
forgive  me. 

Our  aid  has  also  been  a  bulwark  of  free 
democracy  in  France.  There,  as  throughout 
Europe,  we  are  using  our  economic  strength 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people, 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  Fascist 
reaction  or  a  Communist  tyranny. 

And,  the  Communists  hold  that  against 
me,  too. 

In  Germany,  we  have  taken  the  frank  and 
firm  position  that  communism  must  not 
spread  its  tentacles  into  the  Western  Zone. 

We  shall  not  retreat  from  that  position. 

We  shall  feed  the  people  of  Berlin,  and 
the  people  of  Germany  will  be  given  their 
chance  to  work  out  a  decent  life  under  a 
democratic  government. 

Now,  the  Communists  hate  me  for  that, 
too. 

As  an  American,  as  well  as  your  Presi- 
dent, I  resent  the  contemptible  Republican 
slur  that  charges  me  with  being  "soft"  where 
Communist  tyranny  is  concerned. 

Under  your  Democratic  administration, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  thrown 
themselves  wholeheartedly  into  the  support 
of  freedom  and  democracy  against  the  pred- 
atory pressures  of  communism. 

Our  sustained,  unprecedented  worldwide 
fight  against  the  spread  of  communism  has 
brought  new  hope  to  people  everywhere  in 
the  world. 

Now,  on  the  strength  of  that  record,  it  is 
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clear  why  the  Communists  would  like  to 
bring  about  my  defeat,  and  elect  a  Republi- 
can President. 

But  I  am  surprised  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  lend  assistance  to  this  Com- 
munist intrigue. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  this  country  reached  its  maximum 
strength  in  1932,  under  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. 

Communism  thrives  on  misery.  Human 
suffering  nourishes  the  Communist  men- 
ace. That  menace  withers  away  where  there 
is  prosperity,  justice,  and  tolerance. 

The  real  threat  of  communism  in  this 
country  lies  in  the  danger  of  another  major 
depression.  The  real  threat  of  communism 
lies  in  widespread  unemployment  and  arro- 
gant injustice,  such  as  we  had  in  1932. 

The  real  threat  of  communism  in  this 
country  grows  out  of  the  Republican  policies 
of  the  8oth  Congress — ^policies  which 
threaten  to  put  an  end  to  American  prosper- 
ity. 

The  real  threat  of  communism  in  this 
country  grows  out  of  the  submission  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  the  dictates  of  big  busi- 
ness, and  its  determination  to  destroy  the 
hard-won  rights  of  American  labor. 

You  can  fight  communism  on  November 
2d  with  a  Democratic  vote,  and  you  can 


defeat  Republican  reaction  at  the  same 
time. 

Reactionary  Republican  policies  invited 
communism  in  1932.  We  were  saved  then, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  take  that  risk  again. 

If  the  Republican  candidate  wants  to  rid 
the  country  of  Communists — and  I  believe 
he  has  some  of  them  right  in  his  own  State 
of  New  York — he  ought  to  begin  by  shak- 
ing off  the  hand  of  reaction  which  now  has 
a  stranglehold  on  the  Republican  Party. 

But  somehow,  I  don't  see  him  doing  that. 

It  all  falls  into  the  same  old  Republican 
pattern — appeal  to  the  passions  of  prejudice 
and  intolerance,  and  hope  to  get  the  votes. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I'm  proud  to  be  a 
Democrat.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  cru- 
sade— a  crusade  for  freedom,  for  tolerance, 
for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

This  fight  is  Al  Smith's  fight. 

This  fight  is  Roosevelt's  fight. 

And  now  it  is  my  fight. 

More  than  that,  it  is  your  fight. 

And  I'm  proud  to  be  making  this  fight 
with  you  for  the  things  in  which  we  believe. 

With  your  help,  and  your  courage,  and 
your  enthusiasm,  we  are  going  to  win  this 
fight  on  November  the  2d. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  p.m.  in  Mechanics 
Hall  in  Boston.  During  his  address  he  referred  to 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Governor  of  New  York 
and  Democratic  candidate  for  President  in  1928. 
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[i.]     QuiNCY,  Massachusetts  (First  Parish 
Church,  Quincy  Square,  7:30  a.m.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  highly  I  appreciate  the  compliment 
which  you  gave  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  your  wonderful  citizens 
of  this  great  State  who  are  with  me  this 


morning,  by  turning  out  at  this  time  of  day. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  in  this  historic 
city  this  morning,  and  it  is  a  very  high  honor 
to  be  presented  to  you  on  the  steps  of  this 
church  where  two  great  men  and  their 
wives  are  buried. 

You  know,  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  political  enemies,  but  they 
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became  fast  friends.  And  when  they  passed 
away,  on  the  same  day,  the  last  words  of  one 
of  them  was,  "The  country  is  safe.  Jefferson 
still  lives."  And  the  last  words  of  the  other 
was,  "John  Adams  will  see  that  things  go 
forward." 

You  can't  beat  that  in  a  Republic  like  this, 
my  friends.  That  is  what  makes  this  coun- 
try great.  We  can  have  our  poUtical  fights, 
but  we  understand  that  the  other  fellow  has 
a  perfect  right  to  his  views  no  matter  what 
they  may  be,  and  he  has  a  right  to  express 
them.  That  is  what  makes  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  greatest  document 
of  government  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  have  known  about  Quincy  all  my  life, 
of  course,  because  it  is  and  has  been  the  home 
of  these  two  great  men.  Now,  I  sincerely 
hope — I  sincerely  hope  that  you  good  citizens 
here  will  send  David  Concannon  to  the  Con- 
gress because  I  will  have  somebody  I  can 
work  with,  if  you  do  that. 

And  I  know  very  well  that  you  are  going 
to  elect  the  whole  Democratic  ticket  here  in 
this  great  State,  if  this  is  any  index — the 
way  you  turned  out  this  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  way  Boston  gave  me  a  welcome  yes- 
terday and  last  night,  I  am  just  as  sure  as 
I  stand  here  that  Massachusetts  will  turn 
in  a  hundred  thousand  majority  for  the 
Democrats. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  this  great  city  when 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  National  Defense 
Program.  I  came  to  have  a  very  great  ad- 
miration for  the  magnificent  work  that  you 
did  here  in  your  shipyards.  Ships  from 
your  yards  fought  all  over  the  world,  and 
you  people  who  built  them  helped  win  the 
war  just  as  surely  as  did  the  sailors  who 
sailed  them. 

Now,  we  have  another  big  job  to  do,  and 
that  is  win  the  peace.  It  is  much  harder 
to  win  the  peace  than  it  is  to  win  a  war, 


because  everybody  is  behind  you  when  you 
have  to  fight  for  the  welfare  of  your  country. 
But  when  you  have  to  fight  for  the  peace, 
everybody  has  his  own  idea  of  what  that 
peace  should  be,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  people  together  on  just  exactly 
what  it  should  be. 

Only  one  country,  you  know,  can  start  a 
war,  but  it  takes  two  or  three,  four  or  five, 
to  make  the  peace.  I  have  been  working 
ever  since  V-J  Day  to  establish  conditions 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

This  Nation  has  a  serious  problem  in  stop- 
ping the  menace  of  communism.  I  have 
fought  communism  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  led  in  the  fight  against 
communism  all  over  the  world. 

Communists  don't  like  me  very  well. 
They  are  all  against  me,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  don't  want  them  for  me.  I  hate  com- 
munism, and  because  I  have  fought  so  much 
to  prevent  its  spread,  the  Communists  hate 
me.  They  are  doing  their  very  best  to  pre- 
vent my  election. 

I  know  that  the  best  way  to  stop  com- 
munism in  this  country  is  to  make  sure  that 
every  citizen  has  a  good  standard  of  living, 
and  a  job  all  the  year  round,  a  decent  place 
to  live,  and  good  schools  with  medical  care 
for  his  family. 

I  have  been  fighting  for  those  things  ever 
since  I  have  been  President  and  long  before. 

The  Republican  Party  has  blocked  my 
efforts  wherever  it  could.  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Congress  killed  price  control,  and  as 
a  result,  prices  have  gone  through  the  roof. 
Every  family's  living  standard  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  the  inability  to  control  the  spiral 
that  will  lead  to  inflation.  I  called  the  Con- 
gress back  into  special  session  twice,  but  the 
Republicans  refused  to  do  anything  about 
high  prices. 

I  have  been  fighting  for  a  decent  housing 
bill,  too,  and  I  believe  that  every  American 
family  has  the  right  to  a  decent  home.    The 
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Republican  Party  does  not  believe  that,  be- 
cause the  Republicans  in  the  Congress  killed 
the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  housing  bill. 

I  also  believe  that  v^e  should  protect  and 
extend  the  rights  of  labor.  The  Republican 
Party  does  not  believe  that.  They  passed  the 
Taft-Hartley  Isiw.  Now^  they  say  that  is  only 
the  beginning  of  w^hat  they  w^ill  do  to  labor 
if  they  get  a  chance  next  year.  I  don't  believe 
you  are  going  to  give  them  a  chance. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  any  more  about 
the  issues  in  this  campaign,  but  I  v^^ant  you  to 
study  the  record  of  the  tv^^o  parties.  I  v^ant 
you  to  go  out  and  vote  in  your  ov^^n  interests 
next  Tuesday. 

Vote  for  the  control  and  low^ering  of 
prices. 

Vote  for  decent  housing. 

Vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Vote  for  the  party  that  know^s  that  the  w^ay 
to  beat  communism  is  by  keeping  this  Na- 
tion strong  and  prosperous. 

And,  finally,  my  friends,  just  vote  in  your 
ov^^n  interests,  and  v^^hen  you  vote  in  your 
ow^n  interests  and  exercise  your  right  to  con- 
trol the  Government  by  voting,  you  can't 
help  but  vote  just  one  way,  and  that  is  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight.  Then  this 
great  Commonw^ealth  will  have  the  sort  of 
administration  it  ought  to  have — a  Demo- 
cratic administration;  and  I  will  stay  in  the 
White  House  another  4  years. 

[2.]     Brockton,  Massachusetts  (8:20  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that 
prophecy,  and  I  think  it  is  going  to  come 
true.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  indeed  to  be 
here  in  Brockton  this  morning.  I  have 
been  hearing  about  Brockton's  shoes  for  a 
great  many  years — and  now  I  am  well 
fixed.  I  not  only  have  two  pairs  of  shoes 
for  myself,  but  I  have  two  pairs  for  my  wife 
and  daughter.     Isn't  that  nice — ^just  think 


what  that  will  mean  for  the  "old  man." 
Your  record  of  production  for  shoes  of  the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  war  was  almost 
unbelievable.  Nobody  knows  more  about 
that  than  I  do,  because  I  had  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  shoes  sent  out  to  the  Army 
when  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  you  turned  out  18  million 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  You  know,  that  is  a  wonderful 
record. 

But  prices  are  now  so  high  that  many 
people  in  the  country  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  buy  the  necessities  of  life,  like  good  shoes. 

I  think  you  all  know  who  is  to  blame  for 
it.  The  blame  rests  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party — and  nowhere  else. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers put  on  a  great  campaign  to  fool  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  we 
would  have  more  production  and  lower 
prices  if  we  got  rid  of  price  control.  The 
Republican  leaders  took  part  in  that  con- 
spiracy just  to  deceive  the  everyday  person. 

Right  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  Republi- 
can leaders  made  the  flat  statement  that 
prices  would  fall,  if  controls  went  off.  Well, 
you  know  what  happened.  Prices  have  been 
going  up  and  up  and  up,  they  have  gone 
all  the  way  off  the  chart.  Those  fellows 
running  the  Wall  Street  Journal  can  tell 
you  just  what  things  are  doing. 

The  Republicans  always  seem  to  be  willing 
to  do  what  the  lobbies  of  big  business  want 
them  to  do. 

Here  in  Brockton,  like  nearly  every  city 
in  the  country,  there  is  a  housing  shortage. 
The  Democrats  believe  we  ought  to  have  a 
comprehensive  Federal  housing  law.  We 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  help  the  cities  and  the  States  clear  away 
slums  and  build  large-scale  and  low^-rent 
public  housing  projects. 

The  real  estate  lobby  does  not  want  such 
a  law,  because  the  real  estate  owners  couldn't 
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make  so  much  money  if  there  were  plenty 
of  housing. 

Under  the  prodding  of  the  real  estate 
lobby,  the  Republican  leaders  in  that  "do- 
nothing"  80th  Congress  killed  the  housing 
bill  which  we  need  so  badly. 

Now,  another  lobby  is  getting  ready  to 
start  to  work  on  the  next  Congress  to  kill 
rent  control.  This  lobby,  the  National 
Apartment  Owners  Association,  is  getting 
ready  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  influence  Congressmen  against  rent  con- 
trol so  that  the  Congress  will  not  extend 
rent  controls  next  year. 

The  awful  and  most  disgraceful  thing 
about  that  80th  "do-nothing"  Congress — 
as  I  call  it — was  the  fact  that  it  was  controlled 
absolutely  by  lobbies.  There  were  more 
lobbies  in  Washington  and  more  money 
spent  in  Washington  by  lobbies  during  the 
80th  Congress  than  in  all  the  history  of 
preceding  Congresses.  It  is  shameful  and  a 
disgrace  to  this  country  that  a  Congress 
would  let  a  lobby  tell  it  what  to  do.  They 
did  not  work  for  the  people,  because  that  is 
the  reason  I  have  been  fussing  at  them  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  hurt.  People  are  beginning  to  find  out 
what  the  truth  is. 

Now,  the  apartment  owners  are  getting 
ready  to  spend  all  that  money  to  take  rent 
controls  off.  If  you  return  the  same  leader- 
ship to  the  8ist  Congress  that  we  had  in 
the  80th  Congress,  they  will  succeed  in  it. 

If  you  folks  here  in  Brockton  want  your 
rent  raised  20  percent  next  spring,  stay  at 
home  and  don't  vote — like  two-thirds  of  you 
did  at  the  last  election. 

If  you  don't  want  that,  you  had  better  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  vote  for 
yourselves. 

Vote  for  the  Democratic  Party  and  then 
you  will  be  right. 

All  you  need  do  is  look  at  the  record — ^the 
record  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  what  it 


has  been  doing  for  the  people  in  the  last  16 
years.  And  then  look  at  the  sorry  record  of 
how  the  Republicans  sold  out  to  the  lobbies 
in  the  last  Congress.  That  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  that  we  had  a  taste  of  what  the  Re- 
publicans did  to  you  good  people  who  didn't 
vote  in  1946.  That  was  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, I  say,  because  I  think  our  country  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  under  Democratic  leadership,  is  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and  not 
just  a  few. 

You  see,  I  am  anxious  that  you  know  the 
facts.  You  don't  suppose  I  would  go  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other, 
backwards  and  forwards  and  crossways,  in- 
forming the  people  of  what  the  situation  is, 
if  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  your  interest  to  do 
that.  This  is  about  the  270th  or  280th  ap- 
pearance I  have  made  before  such  public 
audiences — from  Maine  to  California,  from 
Washington  to  Florida.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  this  situation  right  here  in  Brockton 
is  the  result  of  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Now,  if  you  believe  in  honest  government, 
if  you  believe  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  you  won't  stay  at  home  this  time. 

Go  to  the  polls  and  elect  a  Democratic 
Governor  and  a  Democratic  Congressman 
from  this  district,  and  elect  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic ticket — and  then  you  will  be  safe,  and 
your  President  won't  be  troubled  with  the 
housing  shortage — he  will  still  stay  in  the 
White  House  for  another  4  years. 

[3.]     Taunton,  Massachusetts  (9:05  a.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Isn't  that  lovely — 
[a  silver  plate] — that's  beautiful.  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  that  it  has  my  name  on  it,  because 
if  it  didn't  I  know  a  young  lady  by  the  name 
of  Margaret  who  would  have  possession  of  it. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  royal  welcome  given  me  here  in  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  They  tell 
me  that  in  this  town  here  the  first  flag  of 
the  United  States  was  raised  in  1774  on  the 
liberty  pole  right  here  in  this  park.  What 
I  have  been  trying  to  do  is  raise  liberty  poles 
all  over  the  United  States  by  telling  the  peo- 
ple just  exactly  what  we  are  faced  with  dur- 
ing this  campaign. 

The  Republicans  have  been  putting  out 
a  lot  of  polls.  They  call  themselves  the  poll- 
sters of  this  campaign,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  on  the  morning  after  election,  there 
are  going  to  be  more  red-faced  pollsters  than 
the  country  has  ever  seen  before  in  its  history. 

I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  that  this 
great  State  is  going  to  vote  in  its  own  inter- 
ests and  that  it  is  going  to  vote  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  vote 
for  the  special  interests.  That  will  mean  that 
you  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  from  top 
to  bottom — you  will  elect  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  this  district — ^you  will  elect 
a  Democratic  Governor — and  the  whole 
Democratic  ticket,  and  then  the  country 
will  be  safe  because  you  will  still  have  a 
Democratic  President. 

You  know,  they  have  been  talking  about 
a  change — ^the  need  for  a  change.  I  will  tell 
you  the  sort  of  change  we  need:  we  need 
to  change  the  Congress.  What  we  need  is  a 
Democratic  Congress  to  go  along  with  a 
Democratic  President,  then  the  rights  of 
the  people  will  be  safe.  I  think  that  is  just 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 

You  know,  one  of  the  first  things  that  this 
Republican  8oth  Congress  did  when  it  came 
into  power  was  to  begin  to  tear  up  the  rights 
of  labor.  The  Democratic  Party  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  to  American  labor 
the  Wagner  Act,  which  is  the  bill  of  rights 
for  labor.  Well,  this  Republican  8oth  Con- 
gress, just  as  soon  as  they  got  into  power, 
passed  this  Taft-Hartley  law.    I  want  that 


Taft-Hartley  law  repealed,  and  the  best  way 
to  get  it  repealed  is  to  elect  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Democratic  Congress. 

I  understand  that  they  are  trying  to  pass 
Taft-Hardey  legislation  right  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  ballot.  I  am  just  as  sure  as 
I  am  standing  here  that  you  are  not  going  to 
let  that  happen  here,  either,  in  this  great 
State. 

You  know,  the  welfare  of  this  country  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
population.  Last  year  we  had  a  national 
income  of  $217  billion.  This  year  it  is 
going  to  be  over  $220  billion,  and  that  in- 
come has  been  so  distributed  that  the  farmer 
has  his  fair  share,  the  workingman  has  his 
fair  share,  and  the  small  businessman  has 
his  fair  share. 

Now  that  is  not  what  the  Republicans 
want.  They  want  special  privilege  to  get 
the  majority  of  that  income.  That  is  what 
they  want.  They  have  sent  out  letters  to 
people  asking  for  campaign  contributions  as 
a  result  of  their  rich  man's  tax  bill  which 
they  passed — the  most  outrageous  tax  bill 
that  has  ever  been  passed  in  this  country. 
They  passed  that  tax  bill  three  times,  and  I 
vetoed  it  three  times.  They  had  to  pass  it 
three  times  before  they  could  make  a  law  out 
of  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  I  hadn't 
been  standing  there  with  the  veto  power, 
there  is  no  telling  what  they  would  have 
done  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Now  I  want  you  to  remember  these 
things — that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  in 
your  hands.  You  must  yourselves  exercise 
that  power  which  makes  you  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
on  election  day. 

If  you  don't  do  that,  and  you  get  some- 
thing like  the  80th  Congress  in  the  next 
Congress,  you  have  got  nobody  to  blame  but 
yourselves  for  it — you  can't  quarrel  with 
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anybody  about  it.  You  are  the  Government 
when  you  want  to  exercise  that  privilege. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  person  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice,  who  has  the  right 
to  vote  on  November  the  2d,  will  go  and 
vote.  That's  all  I  ask.  If  you  do  that,  I 
am  not  a  bit  worried  about  what  the  result 
will  be,  because  you  are  going  to  vote  in  your 
own  interests,  you  are  going  to  vote  for  your- 
selves. That  means  that  you  are  going  to 
vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket  on  No- 
vember 2d,  and  I  will  stay  in  the  White 
House,  and  we  will  have  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, and  we  will  have  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration in  the  great  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[4.]  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  (South 
Park,  9:55  a.m.) 

Thank  you — thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Mayor,  for  that  most  cordial  introduction. 
I  hope  I  shall  continue  to  deserve  your  good 
opinion  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  fine 
people  of  Fall  River  and  the  great  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  am  more  than  happy  this 
morning  to  be  in  Fall  River.  I  sincerely 
wish  I  could  have  also  gone  to  New  Bedford, 
but  I  couldn't  go  to  both  places.  I  went  to 
New  Bedford  in  1944,  and  didn't  get  to  Fall 
River.  This  time  I  changed  it  about.  I 
hope  the  people  of  New  Bedford  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  in 
New  York  City  tonight  at  5  o'clock.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  be  there  because  we  are 
going  to  carry  the  great  State  of  New  York 
as  well  as  Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  going  all  over  the  United 
States  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  telling  the  people  what  the  issues  in 
this  campaign  are.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  have  been  able  to  find  out  about  them. 


for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  will  not  discuss  the 
issues  in  this  campaign.  He  is  afraid  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues,  because  the  Republicans  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  every  issue  that  affects 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  more  people  at  work  under  this 
Democratic  administration  than  ever  had 
jobs  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
any  one  country.  Sixty-one  million  people 
have  jobs  and  they  have  jobs  at  living  wages. 

The  pay  of  textile  workers  is  three  and  a 
half  times  what  it  was  under  the  last  Re- 
publican administration.  That  did  not 
come  about  by  accident.  That  was  the  re- 
sult of  legislation  which  the  Democratic 
administrations  put  on  the  books.  That  was 
the  result  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act,  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  the  Republicans 
did  when  they  got  in  the  Congress — ^got  con- 
trol of  it — was  to  try  to  tear  up  these  things 
that  made  labor's  rights  in  this  country  a 
great  deal  better.  They  immediately  went 
to  work  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act,  and  they 
passed  that  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Now,  I  understand  that  they  are  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  right  here  in  this  great 
Commonwealth.  They  are  trying  to  pass 
a  local  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  let  them  do  it.    I  don't  think  you  will. 

Last  year  we  had  the  greatest  national 
income  of  any  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world — $217  billion.  This  year  it  is  run- 
ning over  $220  billion.  That  income  is 
fairly  distributed  to  all  the  people.  The 
farmers  got  their  fair  share  of  the  farm  in- 
come. This  year  it  is  the  highest  it  has 
ever  been  in  history — fi8  billion  for  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  in  1932  had  an  in- 
come of  $2j/2  billion.    That's  the  difference. 

The  wages  of  labor  are  three  times  what 
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they  were  under  Republican  administra- 
tions. We  want  to  keep  them  that  way. 
We  want  to  see  that  the  farmers  get  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  income,  that  labor 
gets  its  fair  share  of  the  national  income, 
and  that  business  gets  its  fair  share  of  the 
national  income. 

But  the  Republicans  don't  want  it  that 
way.  They  want  special  privilege  to  con- 
trol this  country.  The  legislation  which 
they  passed  in  this  Congress — most  of  it 
over  my  veto — ^was  for  special  interests  and 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

Now  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  different 
philosophy.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
always  been  the  party  of  the  people  ever 
since  Thomas  Jefferson  organized  it. 
Thomas  Jefferson  organized  that  party  way 
back  yonder  in  1800,  and  Andrew  Jackson 
implemented  it  in  1828  to  1836.  Woodrow 
Wilson  revived  it  and  gave  it  new  life  in 
the  8  years  in  which  he  was  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  I  have 
carried  on  those  policies  for  the  people  and 
not  against  them. 

This  fight  I  have  been  making,  as  I  told 
you  last  night  in  Boston,  is  the  fight  that 
Al  Smith  was  making,  the  fight  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  making,  and  now 
it  is  my  fight,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me 
win  that  fight — and  I  am  sure  you  are  going 
to  do  it. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  wonderful  turnout.  It  is  a  won- 
derful welcome.  I  think  it  means  an  over- 
whelming victory  in  Massachusetts  next 
November  the  2d. 

I  want  to  urge  you  again,  with  everything 
I  have,  to  go  to  the  polls  on  November  the 
2d  and  vote  for  yourselves — ^vote  in  your  own 
interest. 

When  you  do  that,  vote  the  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  you  will  have  a  Democratic 
President,  a  Democratic  Congress,  and  a 


Democratic  administration  from  top  to  bot- 
tom in  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts. 

[5.]     Providence,     Rhode    Island     (City 
Hall,  11:15  a.m.) 

Governor  Pastore  and  the  good  people  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
Providence — a  great  Democratic  city  in  a 
great  Democratic  State.  Rhode  Island  shows 
them  the  way! 

Rhode  Island  has  produced  two  of  the 
finest  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — ^Theodore  Francis  Green,  a  leader  in 
the  fight  for  social  progress;  and  Howard 
McGrath  who  is  carrying  a  double  load  of 
Senator  and  serving  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  You  have 
two  wonderful  Congressmen  from  this  great 
State  in  Congressman  Forand  and  Congress- 
man Fogarty.  Rhode  Island  is  going  to  do 
that  same  thing  again,  you  are  going  to 
keep  two  Democratic  Senators  and  two 
Democratic  Congressmen  in  the  Congress. 

You  proved  your  devotion  to  democracy 
by  the  enthusiastic  support  of  those  outstand- 
ing Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  by  elect- 
ing as  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  my  good 
friend,  John  O.  Pastore. 

You  good  Democrats  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  are  entitled  to  be  the 
first  to  hear  some  good  news.  I  am  going 
to  tell  it  to  you  right  now. 

All  through  the  dark  days  of  Democratic 
defeatism  spread  by  phony  polls,  and  Re- 
publican publicity  experts,  Rhode  Island 
has  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  You  stood  firm  for 
the  Democratic  Party  and  for  the  Democratic 
faith  which  I  am  preaching  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Now,  see  the  results.  I  have  just  come 
out  of  Massachusetts  this  morning,  and  here 
is  the  good  news: 

Massachusetts  is  going  to  have  a  Demo- 
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cratic  majority  of  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand. 

There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  o£  other  sur- 
prises for  those  pollsters  on  the  3d  day  of 
November. 

Massachusetts  is  on  our  side  in  this  fight 
just  the  same  as  Rhode  Island  has  been  in 
the  forefront. 

The  Republican  pipedream  of  victory  next 
Tuesday  is  going  up  in  smoke  as  60  million 
voters  prepare  to  go  to  the  polls  on  Novem- 
ber the  2d. 

I  told  the  people  of  Cleveland  two  nights 
ago  that  w^e  have  the  Republicans  on  the 
run. 

The  Republican  candidate  is  on  the  run, 
too.  He  is  running  right  behind  me!  That 
is  exacdy  where  he  belongs. 

The  American  people  can't  be  fooled. 
They  have  seen  through  this  expensive  Re- 
publican propaganda.  State  after  State  that 
the  Republican  bosses  boasted  were  in  the 
bag  are  swinging  back  to  the  Democratic 
Party — where  they  belong. 

From  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West, 
I  am  getting  reports  that  States  are  with 
us.  The  people's  crusade  is  rolling  along 
to  victory,  and  it  is  going  to  leave  the  Re- 
publican polltakers  flat  on  their  faces  on 
November  the  3d. 

The  Republican  Party  forgot  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  man  who  said  that  you  can't 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.  They  have 
completely  forgotten  that  man.  That  is 
what  the  Republican  candidate  has  been  try- 
ing to  do.  He  has  been  trying  to  fool  all  the 
people,  trying  to  lull  them  to  sleep  and  give 
them  soothing  syrup  so  they  would  not  go 
out  and  vote  on  November  the  2d.  You  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled  that  way — and  I  know 
it. 

Now,  the  Republican  candidate  tries  to 
stand  on  both  sides  of  every  fence,  and  put 
himself  for  and  against  every  question  that 
is  before  the  people.   He  had  a  picture  taken 


the  other  day  against  a  farm  gate,  and  the 
gate  was  upside  down.  I  hope  you  all 
noticed  it. 

Apparently,  he  thinks  that  the  task  of 
political  leadership  consists  of  saying  "me 
too"  to  everything  and  everybody.  The 
American  people  resent  being  treated  that 
way.  They  want  to  consider  the  issues. 
They  want  to  size  up  the  candidates.  They 
feel  that  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  are 
entided  to  make  up  their  own  mind,  and 
that  is  particularly  true  here  in  Rhode 
Island. 

I  agree  with  that.  That  is  why  I  am 
doing  my  level  best  to  talk  to  the  American 
people  about  the  issues  as  I  see  them,  so  that 
you  can  judge  for  yourselves. 

I  told  you  where  I  stand  on  housing,  and 
prices,  and  education,  and  medical  care,  and 
social  security.  I  have  told  you  where  I 
stand  on  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  the  in- 
iquitous displaced  persons  bill.  I  have  told 
you  what  I  have  been  doing  in  our  efforts 
for  world  peace,  and  every  American  knows 
where  I  stand.  Every  American  citizen 
in  this  country  understands  exacdy  what  I 
believe  in  and  what  my  philosophy  is. 

Now,  if  you  can  find  out  where  that  fel- 
low stands  who  heads  the  Republican  ticket, 
you  are  better  than  I  am — I  can't  find  out. 

But,  I  defy  you  to  say  where  the  Republi- 
can candidate  stands  on  anything.  He  won't 
tell  you.  He  won't  talk  to  you  man  to  man, 
face  to  face,  about  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  elected.  That  is  because  he  doesn't  dare 
tell  the  people  the  real  plans  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

I  want  to  thank  you  Rhode  Island  Demo- 
crats for  your  steadfast  faith  and  for  your 
unfaltering  support.  Here  in  the  cradle  of 
our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  I  have  only 
one  wish  to  express:  I  hope  that  I  may  prove 
worthy  of  your  loyalty  and  your  fine  democ- 
racy during  the  next  4  years.  That  is  all 
I  pray  for,  to  be  worthy  of  the  job  that  you 
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are  going  to  give  me  to  do  after  November 
the  2d.  After  you  have  gone  to  the  polls 
on  November  the  2d,  watch  the  returns. 
Don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you  that  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  come  through  with  another 
good  old  Democratic  victory. 

This  country  can't  stand  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration at  this  time.  This  country 
needs  housing,  this  country  needs  educa- 
tional help,  this  country  needs  to  be  in  the 
forefront  to  the  world — ^this  country  needs 
to  lead  the  world. 

To  do  that,  you  have  got  to  have  a  for- 
ward-looking administration.  You  can't 
have  a  man  in  the  White  House  who  wants 
to  turn  the  clock  back — ^and  that  is  what 
they  want  to  do.  He  is  running  on  the 
record  of  the  8oth  Congress,  and  he  can't 
get  away  from  it.  That  is  the  Republican 
program. 

I  am  asking  you  now,  for  your  own  pro- 
tection, to  go  out  on  November  the  2d, 
every  one  of  you,  and  vote  for  yourselves. 
Vote  for  your  own  interests.  Vote  for  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight! 

[6.]  New  London,  Connecticut  (Rear 
platform,  12:42  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I'm  very  glad,  my  friends — ^very 
glad  to  be  here  in  New  London  this  after- 
noon. New  London  is  world  famous.  The 
submarines  that  were  built  here  were  a  vital 
power  to  the  United  States  Navy  during 
the  war.  The  "Silent  Service"  never  got 
the  publicity  that  it  deserved.  But  I  know 
that  the  histories  of  this  war  will  make  it 
clear  how  great  a  part  you  people  who  built 
submarines,  and  the  gallant  submarine 
crews,  had  in  winning  the  war. 

The  Coast  Guard  Academy  here  in  New 
London  and  the  Naval  Base  are  important 
parts  of  our  national  defense.    We  intend 


to  keep  both  the  Academy  and  the  Naval 
Base  as  strong  and  as  active  as  possible. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  real  basis  of  our 
strength  is  a  strong  economy  in  this  country. 
We  are  now  enjoying  a  great  prosperity,  but 
a  number  of  storm  warnings  have  been 
hoisted.  We  are  in  a  boom  period  that  can 
turn  into  a  bust  period  unless  we  are  very, 
very  careful.  I  have  repeatedly  warned  the 
Congress  and  the  country  that  we  must 
take  strong  measures  to  prevent  another  de- 
pression. The  Republican  candidate  for 
President  says  that  I  shouldn't  even  mention 
depression.  He  says  I'm  helping  the  Com- 
munists by  talking  about  a  depression. 
Talking  about  a  depression  won't  help  the 
Communists.  What  would  help  them 
would  be  to  have  a  depression. 

The  only  thing  in  the  world  which  can 
endanger  our  leadership  for  peace  would  be 
a  bust,  brought  on  by  failure  to  stop  sky- 
rocketing prices.  The  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress took  the  lead  in  killing  price  control  2 
years  ago.  I  have  been  urging  Congress 
since  then  to  pass  price  control  laws.  And 
I  called  the  Republican  8oth  Congress  back 
into  special  session  twice  for  that  very 
purpose. 

The  Republican  8oth  Congress  made  it 
perfecdy  clear  that  the  Republican  Party 
does  not  believe  in  doing  anything  about 
high  prices.  They  prefer  to  let  things  run 
their  course.  The  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  and  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  endorsed  the  Both  Congress.  And 
he  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  does 
not  want  to  help  you  in  any  way. 

Now,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  do, 
I  think,  on  election  day.  I  think  you're 
going  to  make  Chester  Bowles  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  I  think  you're  going  to  make 
Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse  your  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  again  from  this  dis- 
trict. I  think  you  are  going  to  look  after 
your  own  interests  on  election  day,  and  when 
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you  do  that  you  can't  do  but  one  thing: 
that  is  to  vote  for  yourselves.  Go  to  the 
polls  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  you'll  be  on 
the  right  track  because  you  w^ill  be  voting  in 
your  own  interests — you  won't  be  voting  for 
special  interests.  And  your  President  then 
won't  be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage 
like  a  lot  of  other  people  are — I'll  still  be  in 
the  White  House  another  4  years. 

[7.]  New  Haven,  Connecticut  (Station 
platform,  1:50  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  thank  you.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  appreciate  this  wonderful 
reception  in  this  great  and  historic  city  of 
New  Haven.  You  know.  New  Haven,  in 
my  mind,  has  always  had  one  great  distinc- 
tion— and  that's  Yale  University.  And  it's 
my  regret,  the  regret  of  my  lifetime,  that  I 
didn't  ever  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
any  university.  I  regret  it  exceedingly.  I 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  if  I  had 
a  Ph.  D.  from  the  university  that  gave  the 
first  Ph.  D.  in  this  United  States — and  that's 
Yale.  Of  course,  you  have  to  have  some- 
thing up  here  [indicating]  in  order  to  get 
that. 

This  is  the  kind  of  reception  that  has  been 
so  inspiring  on  this  crusade  to  put  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  people's  party,  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  next  4  years.  This  kind  of  a 
reception  means  that  John  McGuire  is  going 
to  be  the  next  Democratic  Congressman  from 
New  Haven.  It  means  that  Fred  Trotta  is 
going  to  be  the  next  Congressman  at  large 
from  Connecticut.  And  it  means  that 
Chester  Bowles  is  going  to  be  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  I  know  we  are  going  to  be 
elected  because  the. people  of  Connecticut 
want  to  maintain  the  progress  and  prosperity 
we  have  been  enjoying  since  the  Democrats 
took  office  in  1933. 

Here  in  New  Haven  today  I'd  like  to  pay 


my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Cross,  who  died  just  about  a  month 
ago.  Governor  Cross  was  a  great  man  who 
served  the  people  of  Connecticut  well  in  his 
four  terms  as  Governor.  Now,  you  have 
another  great  man  who  will  also  be  a  good 
Governor.  He  has  already  served  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  country  through  his  fine 
work  in  Washington  in  my  administration 
during  the  war.  I  know  he  can  do  as  good 
a  job  for  you  as  he  did  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  want  you  to  elect  Chester 
Bowles  to  be  your  Governor  next  time — ^and 
I  hope  you  elect  him  for  three  more  terms 
after  that,  too. 

I  have  been  traveling  around  the  country 
a  great  deal,  and  I  have  seen,  I  suppose,  about 
five  or  six  million  people  in  the  last  6  weeks, 
or  since  Labor  Day.  I'm  even  more  con- 
vinced now  than  I  was  before  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  capable  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing they  put  their  hearts  to.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out  we  had  the  job  of  providing 
most  of  the  world  with  the  tools  to  beat 
the  Axis.  Maybe  you  don't  remember,  but 
it  was  right  here  in  Connecticut  where  the 
phrase,  "The  Arsenal  of  Democracy,"  had 
its  start.  You  people  in  Connecticut  cer- 
tainly lived  up  to  that  phrase.  And  I  can 
say  that  advisedly  for  I  don't  think  anybody 
had  a  closer  connection  with  the  war  produc- 
tion end  of  World  War  II  than  I  had  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the 
national  defense  program. 

I  say  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  lick 
the  housing  shortage  in  this  country  just  as 
we  beat  the  Axis.  I  believe  if  we  want  to 
build  houses  we  can  do  it. 

The  Democratic  leaders  in  Washington 
worked  out  a  plan — now,  listen  to  this — ^the 
Democratic  leaders  worked  out  a  plan  which 
was  called,  in  the  beginning,  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill.  But  that  Wagner-EIlen- 
der-Taft  bill  didn't  get  through  at  the  time 
it  was  first  introduced,  so  they  changed  the 
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name  of  it  in  the  80th  Congress.  They 
called  it  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill. 
That  bill,  if  it  had  been  passed  by  the  Repub- 
lican Congress,  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  clear  out  the  slums  and  build  houses 
for  sale  or  for  rent,  at  prices  that  the  people 
could  afford. 

This  housing  plan  was  so  good — pay  at- 
tention to  this — that  Senator  Taft  was  glad 
to  have  his  name  put  on  the  bill  in  the 
beginning.  But  do  you  know  what  he  did  ? 
When  he  really  had  a  chance  to  put  that 
bill  through  he  changed  his  mind  and 
sabotaged  it  in  the  Senate.  Now,  after  the 
real  estate  lobby  went  to  work  on  the  Con- 
gress— I'm  sorry  to  say  this — Senator  Taft 
backed  down  and  wouldn't  even  vote  for  his 
own  bill.  The  real  estate  lobbies  swarmed 
all  over  Washington,  and  the  Republicans 
in  Congress  were  very  obedient,  as  they 
usually  are  when  lobbyists  are  around.  And 
they  killed  our  chances  for  low-cost  housing, 
killed  them  until  we  get  a  better  Congress — 
which  I  am  sure  we're  going  to  get  after  this 
election  of  November  2d. 

Do  you  know  what  the  real  estate  lobby  is 
interested  in?  They  just  want  to  build 
houses  that  sell  for  $30,000  or  $40,000  or 
$50,000.  They  don't  want  to  build  low-cost, 
low-rent  housing — there's  not  enough  profit 
in  it.  And  I  will  tell  you  another  reason 
why  we  don't  have  enough  houses  for  our 
veterans  and  for  our  working  people  today: 
because  some  people  were  just  not  interested 
in  doing  anything  about  getting  the  right 
kind  of  a  law  on  the  books. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
now  wants  to  be  President.  He  was  asked 
right  at  the  height  of  the  fight  in  Congress 
what  he  thought  about  the  Taft-EUender- 
Wagner  bill.  Do  you  know  what  he  said? 
He  said,  "I  haven't  had  time  to  read  it." 
Well,  he  pretends  to  know  something  about 
housing,  but  if  he's  too  busy  to  read  the  bill 


that  would  have  made  the  difference  be- 
tween houses  and  no  houses,  then  he  doesn't 
know  much. 

I  saw  his  picture  the  other  day,  with  Gov- 
ernor Warren,  leaning  on  a  gate.  And  that 
gate  was  upside  down!  He  didn't  know 
which  way  to  put  the  gate  up.  You  get  that 
picture  and  look  at  it.  You'll  find  the  gate 
is  upside  down,  if  you  know  anything  about 
farms. 

He  didn't  lift  a  finger  after  he  became  the 
Republican  nominee,  running  on  the  Re- 
publican platform,  to  get  a  housing  bill 
through  the  Congress  when  I  called  the 
special  session  in  July. 

A  public  opinion  poll  was  taken  in  Albany, 
N.Y.  Now,  remember— Albany,  N.Y.  The 
people  were  asked  whether  they  thought 
the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  housing  bill  was  a 
good  bill.  The  poll  showed  that  70,000  peo- 
ple in  Albany  thought  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  should  pass.  It  looks  like  the 
only  man  in  Albany  who  doesn't  know  or 
doesn't  care  about  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
bill  is  the  Governor  who  is  now  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President. 

And  do  you  know  what?  That  same  old 
gang,  if  he  is  elected  and  the  Congress  is 
elected  with  him,  will  be  in  control  of  the 
Congress,  and  they  will  give  him  the  same 
ride  they  did  on  the  displaced  persons  bill. 
You  know,  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  displaced  persons  bill  passed  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  wanted  it.  And  do  you 
know  what  happened?  The  gang  that  con- 
troUed  that  Congress  let  him  know  who 
was  riding  the  elephant.  He  didn't  have  a 
chance  in  the  world  to  do  anything  about  it. 
He  would  be  in  the  same  fix  if  we  elect  the 
8 1  St  Congress  with  the  same  leaders  we 
had  in  the  8oth. 

I  know  we  can  build  homes  in  this  coun- 
try. We  can  get  rid  of  the  slums  in  this 
country.    When  this  administration  is  sup- 
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ported  by  a  new  Democratic  Congress  next 
January  we  are  going  to  get  started  on  this 
job.  It's  not  a  new  President  you  need.  You 
need  a  new  Congress  to  go  along  with  your 
President.  We  should  have  started  a  long 
time  ago,  but  too  many  people  stayed  at 
home  and  forgot  to  vote  in  1946.  We  have 
the  Republican  8oth  Congress  as  a  result  of 
that.  I  hope  things  are  going  to  be  different 
this  time. 

Back  in  1944 — now  listen  to  this;  this  is 
interesting  to  you — when  everyone  here  in 
New  Haven  and  the  rest  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  was  concerned  about  what 
was  going  on  in  Washington,  159,000 
people  came  out  and  voted,  and  the  Demo- 
crats won  by  a  big  majority.  In  1946, 30,000 
Democrats  stayed  at  home.  The  Republi- 
cans won.  Now,  don't  let  that  happen 
again.    Do  your  duty. 

The  future  of  this  country  depends  on 
whether  you  exercise  your  right  to  vote 
or  not.  Your  right  to  vote  is  your  control 
of  your  Government.  And  when  you  fail 
to  vote  you  are  shirking  your  duty  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  greatest  Re- 
public  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon. 
And  when  you  exercise  your  right  to  vote 
you  control  the  Government.  You  say  who 
will  be  President,  you  say  who  will  run  the 
Congress,  you  say  who  will  be  your  Gover- 
nor, you  say  who  will  be  your  constable — 
and  that,  my  friends  is  your  duty.  I  am 
asking  you  with  everything  I  have:  Get 
out  and  vote  on  November  2d.  And  then  I 
won't  be  troubled  with  a  housing  shortage — 
I'll  still  stay  in  the  White  House — and  you 
will  have  Chester  Bowles  as  your  Governor, 
and  a  whole  Democratic  list  of  good  public 
servants  on  the  road  to  doing  the  right  thing 
for  this  great  country  of  ours.  I'm  asking 
you  with  everything  I  have:  Vote  on  No- 
vember 2d.  That's  all  I  want  you  to  do. 
If  you  do  that  I  know  everything  is  safe 
for  the  country. 


[8.]     Bridgeport,  Connecticut  (Rear  plat- 
form, 2:23  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  thank  you  very 
much.  This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  re- 
ception. Nobody  could  ask  for  anything 
better  than  this,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  it. 

You  know,  when  I  was  a  kid,  about  17 
or  18  years  old,  I  saw  the  first  horseless 
carriage  in  Independence,  Mo.,  and  there 
were  just  about  this  many  people  out  to  look 
at  it.  And  that  was  a  Locomobile  that  was 
made  right  here  in  Bridgeport,  and  it  was 
a  horseless  carriage.  It  looked  just  like  an 
old  buggy,  and  it  ran  with  steam.  But  there 
is  quite  a  change  now  in  that  automobile 
business  from  what  it  was  in  those  days,  and 
that's  true  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We 
are  living  in  an  age  with  which  we  haven't 
yet  caught  up,  and  I  am  doing  everything 
I  can  to  keep  the  country  going  forward  in- 
stead of  trying  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  that 
old  steam  horseless  carriage  we  had  in  1902. 

I  passed  the  housing  project  a  while  ago, 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  Father  Stephen 
Panic  built  that  housing  project — or,  he  was 
the  promoter  of  it — and  it  is  one  of  the 
great  things  in  this  community.  I  wish  we 
had  more  of  them.  And  if  it  weren't  for 
the  Republican  Congress  we  would  have 
more  of  them.  I  want  to  see  this  great  State 
go  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

I  have  been  traveling  all  over  the  United 
States  for  the  past  6  weeks,  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  true  facts  about  this  election 
campaign  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  had 
to  come  out  and  join  your  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  telling  you  just  exactly  what  the 
issues  are  in  this  campaign  because  that's 
the  only  way  you  can  find  out  what  they 
are.  You  want  the  truth  and  the  facts  be- 
cause the  Republicans  won't  tell  you  the 
facts.    The  Republicans  are  pretending  that 
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there  aren't  any  issues.  Their  candidate  is 
going  around  saying,  "Me  too,  but  I  can  do 
it  better."  You  aren't  getting  any  facts  from 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
cither.  He  is  sticking  to  high-level  plati- 
tudes— big  two-bit  words  that  he  uses  to  hide 
behind.  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  G.O.P.  in  this  day  and  age  stands 
for  "Grand  Old  Platitudes." 

You  people  in  Connecticut  can't  afford  to 
take  any  chances  with  men  who  won't  tell 
you  what  they  believe  in.  Vote  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  who  believe  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  and  will  carry  out  their 
pledges.  Send  William  Gaston  to  Congress, 
and  be  sure  to  elect  Chester  Bowles  to  be 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Connecticut. 
When  you  send  Mr.  Gaston  to  the  8ist 
Congress  I'll  have  someone  there  who  will 
work  with  me  in  controlling  these  sky- 
rocketing prices  that  the  Republican  8oth 
Congress  refused  to  do  anything  about. 

Back  in  the  days  when  we  had  a  Demo- 
cratic program  to  control  prices,  and  Chester 
Bowles  was  in  Washington  keeping  prices 
in  check,  you  folks  here  in  Bridgeport  were 
paying  17  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk,  65  cents 
for  10  pounds  of  flour,  10  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  53  cents  for  a  dozen  eggs.  Now  a 
quart  of  milk  is  costing  you  23  cents,  10 
pounds  of  flour  costs  you  as  high  as  a  dollar, 
bread  costs  13  cents  a  loaf,  eggs  are  about  80 
cents  a  dozen.  Why  they  put  it  up  every 
day,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  keep  up  with  the 
way  they  put  it  up. 

Wheat  has  gone  up  more  than  a  dollar 
a  bushel,  but  you  haven't  had  any  reflection 
of  that  in  your  bread  price.  It  just  keeps 
going  up.  That's  Republican  free  enter- 
prise.   That's  what  you  are  living  under. 

Back  in  1945  you  could  go  to  the  grocery 
and  buy  a  quart  of  milk,  a  loaf  of  bread,  10 
pounds  of  flour,  and  a  dozen  eggs  for  $1.45. 
It  costs  you  about  $2.16  now,  and  it  may 
cost  you  about  $3  tomorrow. 


And  that's  what  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  Republicans,  work- 
ing together,  did  to  you  in  Washington. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
had  more  influence  with  the  Congress  this 
time  than  any  of  you  people  did,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  let  that  happen  again,  that  will 
be  your  own  fault. 

That,  I  think,  is  very  close  to  being  rob- 
bery— Republican  robbery — when  they  do 
that  to  you.  I  called  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  back  into  special  session  twice,  and 
I  repeatedly  asked  them  to  pass  laws  to  halt 
the  rising  prices.  The  Republicans  had  no 
sympathy  for  that  sort  of  a  program.  You'll 
not  get  any  help  from  them  any  time,  either. 

If  you  want  relief  from  high  prices,  vote 
for  a  party  that  has  proved  by  the  record  that 
it  knows  how  to  keep  prices  down.  The 
best  thing  for  your  own  interests  is  to  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket  and  vote  it  straight — 
you  can't  make  a  mistake  on  that.  If  you 
are  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage — 
and  I  know  you  are — vote  for  a  party  that 
has  a  positive  program  and  will  carry  it  out. 
Election  promises  don't  mean  a  thing. 
You've  got  to  study  the  record  of  the  people 
who  are  running  for  office.  Now,  I  have  a 
record,  and  you  know  where  I  stand,  be- 
cause I  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States  for  3  5^  years  and  you  know  what  I 
stand  for.  And  you  know  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  for  the  people. 

And  if  you  want  a  housing  program,  you 
had  better  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  be- 
cause the  Republicans  won't  give  it  to  you — 
they  will  let  the  real  estate  lobby  tell  them 
what  to  do.  If  you  want  to  see  the  min- 
imum wage  raised,  vote  for  the  party  that 
established  the  minimum  wage  in  the  first 
place,  and  is  now  determined  that  it  should 
be  raised  to  at  least  75  cents  an  hour.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  Republicans  to  tell 
me  where  they  stand  on  minimum  wage. 
Well,  the  Republican  candidate,  here  not 
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long  ago,  said  he  was  for  a  minimum  wage, 
but  he  didn't  say  whether  he  wanted  40  cents 
or  35  cents  or  45  cents.  I  think  the  mini- 
mum wage  that  he  wants  is  just  as  small  a 
minimum  as  he  can  get.  I  have  said  to  you 
I  want  at  least  75  cents  an  hour  for  min- 
imum wage.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
if  a  lot  of  those  Congressmen  had  to  work 
for  40  cents  an  hour  and  get  $16  a  week 
to  raise  a  family,  I  think  they  would  come 
around  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

If  you  want  to  see  fair  labor  laws,  in  place 
of  the  shameful  Taft-Hardey  Act,  vote  for 
the  party  that  put  the  Wagner  Act  on  the 
books — and  if  you  do  that,  you'll  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  because  the  Democratic 
Party  has  always  been  the  friend  of  labor. 
And  labor  leaders  have  awakened.  They 
know  that  their  only  hope  for  the  welfare 
of  labor  in  this  country  is  a  Democratic 
administration  and  a  Democratic  Congress. 
Think  of  that,  will  you,  on  election  day. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  all  the 
reasons  why  you  ought  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  but  I  have  got  to  get  to  New 
York  tonight  and  convince  a  lot  of  people  in 
New  York  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket, 
because  we  are  going  to  carry  that  State  and 
I  want  them  to  get  on  the  bandwagon. 

Now,  don't  make  any  mistake  about  this 
situation.  We  are  going  to  win  this  elec- 
tion because  we  are  right  and  the  Republi- 
cans are  wrong.  They  are  scared  to  death. 
I  have  gone  up  and  down  this  country  and 
told  the  people  just  exacdy  what  the  issues 
are  and  what  I  stand  for;  and  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  been  going 
up  and  down  the  country  saying  nice  things 
and  trying  to  give  the  people  soothing  syrup 
so  they  won't  go  out  and  vote  on  election 
day.  They  tried  to  convince  you  6  months 
ago  that  the  election  was  already  won.  Wait 
until  the  morning  of  November  3d — and 
you  are  going  to  see  more  red-faced  pollsters 
than  you  ever  looked  at  in  your  life! 


Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  let  me  down 
on  this  thing.  I  want  you  to  get  up  early 
on  election  day.  I  want  you  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  take  that  ticket  and  vote  for  your- 
selves, your  own  best  interests.  And  when 
you  do  that  you'll  just  vote  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  we'll  have  a  Democratic 
administration  in  the  great  State  of  Con- 
necticut, we  will  have  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  Washington — and  I'll  stay  in  the 
White  House  another  4  years  and  won't  be 
troubled  with  this  housing  shortage. 

[9.]    South  Norwalk,  Connecticut  (Rear 
platform,  3:07  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Brien,  for  that  most 
cordial  introduction  in  your  hometown. 
You  know,  Brien  McMahon  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  we  had  96  like  him.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  a  majority  like  him  in 
this  next  Congress,  after  I  get  through  talk- 
ing about  this  good-for-nothing  8oth  Con- 
gress. I  don't  think  you're  going  to  send 
another  one  like  that  back  there. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
this  wonderful  turnout  in  this  great  city. 
I  think  this  ought  to  be  called  a  victory 
crowd.  I  have  been  getting  bigger  and  big- 
ger crowds  every  day.  That  means  only  one 
thing — that  the  Democrats  are  going  to  win 
this  election  on  November  2d.  It  means 
you  are  going  to  send  William  Gaston  to  the 
Congress.  It  means  you  are  going  to  have 
Chet  Bowles  for  your  Governor.  And  I 
know  Chet  Bowles.  I  know  Chet  Bowles 
just  about  as  well  as  I  do  Brien  McMahon. 
I  have  been  associated  with  both  of  them  at 
Washington,  and  they  are  able  and  efficient 
public  servants.  I  always  wish  for  more 
like  them. 

Now,  I  learned  something  about  this  town. 
I  learned  that  Colonel  Tom  Fitch  lived  not 
far  from  here  and  that  that  great  old  Ameri- 
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can  song,  "Yankee  Doodle,"  was  written 
about  Colonel  Fitch's  Revolutionary  War 
soldiers.  Some  of  those  soldiers  came  from 
this  town.  And  when  "Yankee  Doodle" 
was  written  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  song 
mocking  the  American  soldiers,  who  were 
just  ordinary  farmers  and  working  people 
from  the  towns.  They  didn't  look  as  smart 
as  the  British  Redcoats.  But  Colonel 
Fitch's  men  were  fighters,  and  they  went 
out  and  made  "Yankee  Doodle"  a  fighting 
song — a  victory  song. 

The  story  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  reminds 
me  of  this  campaign.  The  Republican 
Party  has  been  mocking  the  people  ever 
since  the  Republican  8oth  Congress  was 
elected,  and  they  have  been  mocking  and 
belittling  your  President  ever  since  I  took 
office  in  1945.  The  Republican  leaders  have 
been  mocking  your  interests  by  refusing  to 
pass  the  kind  of  legislation  this  country 
needs  to  go  forward.  Colonel  Tom  Fitch's 
men  and  men  like  them  won  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  because  they  were  on  the  right 
side.  The  Redcoats  were  on  the  wrong 
side. 

The  Democrats  are  going  to  win  this  fight 
because  they  are  on  the  right  side — the  peo- 
ple's side.  These  Republican  belittlers  are 
going  to  lose  because  they  are  on  the  wrong 
side.  They  are  on  the  side  of  special  interests 
and  special  privilege.  That's  the  funda- 
mental foundation  of  the  Republican  Party. 
That's  the  reason  I  had  to  go  out  throughout 
the  United  States,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  tell  the  people  the  facts.  They  couldn't 
get  the  facts  otherwise  because  90  percent 
of  the  press  is  against  me  and  90  percent  of 
the  radio  commentators  are  against  me;  and 
I  had  to  come  out  and  tell  you  what  the  facts 
are.  And  we've  got  them  on  the  run  now. 
Don't  think  we  haven't. 

The  Democrats  believe  that  you  deserve 
good  places  in  which  to  live,  places  which 
you  can  sell  or  rent  at  prices  you  can  afford 


to  pay.  The  Republicans  are  against  the 
Federal  Government's  doing  anything  to 
help  meet  the  critical  housing  shortage  in 
this  country.  The  Democrats  believe  that 
prices  should  be  kept  at  a  level  so  that  every 
family  in  the  country  can  buy  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  Republicans  don't  seem 
to  care  how  high  prices  go.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  worried  by  the  fact  that  many 
families  have  been  priced  right  out  of  the 
market  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Why,  I 
was  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  this  morning,  and 
the  price  of  shoes  has  gone  so  high  the  fac- 
tories can't  work  full  time.  They  don't  sell 
as  many  shoes  as  they  did  under  price  con- 
trol and  rationing.    That's  the  best  answer. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Republican  solu- 
tion for  high  prices  is?  That  is  what  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  says — ^my 
good  friend,  Bob  Taft — he  says,  "If  prices 
are  too  high,  just  wait  till  they  come  down." 
Senator  Taft  seems  to  think  it  would  be  all 
right  just  to  do  without  shoes  or  clothes  or 
food  for  the  children. 

The  Democrats  believe  there  should  be 
fair  labor-management  laws  which  will  pro- 
tect and  enlarge  the  rights  of  the  working 
people  in  the  country.  The  Republicans 
passed  the  Taft-Hardey  law  to  strip  labor  of 
the  rights  which  it  earned  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administrations  since  1933,  because 
the  Republicans  wanted  to  "put  labor  in  its 
place."  They  didn't  want  labor  to  have  a 
place  in  the  sun. 

You  see,  the  Wagner  Act  was  the  Magna 
Charta  of  labor,  and  the  first  thing  the  Re- 
publicans did  when  they  went  into  office 
was  to  try  to  tear  that  thing  up.  They  did 
it  over  my  veto,  too.  They  tried  to  do  a  lot 
of  other  things  which  I  wouldn't  let  them 
do.  You  know,  I  vetoed  more  bills  in  that 
time  than  any  other  President  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  am  proud  of 
that  record.  That  is  the  reason  I  can  go  out 
and  face  you  people  and  tell  the  truth,  be- 
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cause  I  have  been  for  you  all  the  time.  The 
Republicans  haven't. 

Now,  the  New  England  Yankees  made  the 
Redcoats  wish  they  had  never  gotten  into 
a  scrap  back  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
And  I  believe  the  New  England  Yankees  this 
year  are  going  to  make  the  Republicans  re- 
gret that  they  ever  got  in  this  fight  too.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  going  to  win  because 
we  are  on  the  side  of  the  people. 

Do  your  duty  to  yourself,  now,  and  sup- 
port me  in  this  thing.  Go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day  and  vote  for  yourselves,  vote  in 
your  own  interests.  You  don't  have  to  think 
about  this  very  much — ^you  just  have  to  think 
about  what  is  for  the  welfare  of  this  country 
as  a  whole  and  what  is  for  your  interest. 
Vote  against  special  interests.  To  do  that, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  vote  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket.  Then  you'll  have  a 
Democratic  Governor.  You  will  have  a 
Democratic  Congressman  from  this  district, 
and  you'll  have  a  Democratic  President  in 
the  White  House  another  4  years — and  he 
won't  be  bothered  by  a  housing  shortage. 

[10.]  New  York  City,  New  York  (37th 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  4:35  p.m.) 

This  is  a  tremendous  turnout,  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  tribute.  We  are  winning  this 
election — don't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything 
different.  .  .  . 

[11.]  New  York  City,  New  York  (Rally, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  Union 
Square,  4:45  p.m.) 

This  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  speak  at  a  rally  sponsored  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers,  one  of  the  most 
forward-looking  unions  in  this  great  Nation. 
I  am  very  proud  to  stand  beside  your  fine 
leader,  Jacob  Potofsky.  I  have  known  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  is  a  man  after  my 


own  heart.  He  tells  you  the  truth,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not — and  that  is  what  I  like. 
He  is  carrying  on  a  magnificent  tradition  of 
a  leader  with  a  great  vision  who  was  able 
to  turn  his  dreams  into  realities — Sidney 
Hillman. 

I  wish  that  Sidney  Hillman  could  be  with 
us  today  to  see  that  you  still  have  that  same 
fine  spirit  that  lifted  your  union  up  to  the 
front  ranks  in  the  labor  movement  in  this 
country. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  be  on  this  plat- 
form with  so  many  good  Democrats  also: 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Democratic  Committee,  and  the 
former  chairman  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

I  remember  that  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  fought  side  by  side  with  me  4 
years  ago,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  I 
defeated  the  forces  of  entrenched  privilege. 

You  know  who  led  those  forces  4  years 
ago.  They  were  led  by  a  man  who  used 
every  trick  in  the  book  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  pull  the  American  people  away  from 
liberal  principles.  He  is  still  trying  to  do  it. 
The  same  man  heads  the  Republican  ticket 
again  today  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
he  hasn't  changed  a  bit.  The  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  still  stand  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  big 
bankers,  the  big  businessmen — against  the 
working  people  of  this  country. 

You  fought  a  good  fight  to  beat  that  gang 
4  years  ago.  Now  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  putting  up  a  wonderful  fight — a 
winning  fight  again  this  year. 

We're  going  to  lick  'em,  just  as  sure  as 
you  stand  there! 

You  remember  the  whispers  that  the  Re- 
publicans sent  through  the  country  in  1944. 
The  Republicans  said  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  I  had  to  clear  everything  with 
Sidney.  It  is  true  that  we  placed  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  Sidney  Hillman,  but  we 
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didn't  have  to  clear  anything  with  anybody. 

We  cleared  it  with  the  American  people. 

And  they  believed  us,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  doing  this  year — clearing  it  with  the 
people  is  certainly  a  lot  better  than  clearing 
it  with  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. What  do  you  think  about  that? 
That  is  what  the  Republican  candidate  is 
doing  in  this  campaign — ^he  is  clearing  every- 
thing with  the  NAM  and  the  lobbies  that  ran 
the  8oth  Congress. 

The  spirit  of  Sidney  Hillman  is  far  above 
that  of  the  bosses  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Sidney  Hillman  fought  for  the  working 
people,  and  that  includes  nearly  all  of  us.  I 
know  it  includes  me  because  I  work  18  hours 
a  day  and  I  don't  get  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  either. 

The  bosses  of  the  Republican  Party  work 
for  the  men  with  millions  to  spend,  for  the 
men  who  believe  they  can  buy  your  Govern- 
ment behind  a  smoke  screen  in  hotel  rooms. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  care 
how  much  money  the  Republicans  have,  we 
have  got  the  votes — and  that's  what  counts! 

The  Republican  leaders  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  are  interested  in  bigger  profits  for 
the  corporations,  smaller  taxes  for  the  rich, 
and  bigger  and  worse  Taft-Hartley  laws  for 
labor.  You  ought  to  read  Mr.  Hartley's  book 
if  you  don't  believe  that.  I  read  parts  of 
that  book  out  here  in  Akron,  Ohio  the 
other  night,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  book  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  information  on  what 
these  Republicans  really  intend  to  do  to 
labor.  I  wish  you  could  all  read  it.  I  am 
giving  him  a  plug  but  not  for  his  benefit 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the 
ruination  of  the  Republican  Party,  I  hope. 

I  speak  plainly  and  honestly  to  you.  I 
speak  these  things  because  I  believe  I  am 
telling  the  truth,  and  I  can  speak  freely  be- 
cause we  are  in  Union  Square,  and  this 
Square  is  dedicated  to  one  of  our  great 
freedoms — ^the  freedom  of  speech.     I  have 


got  a  right  to  say  anything  I  please  here  so 
long  as  I  don't  harm  the  character  of  any 
individual.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamentals 
of  our  Government,  the  greatest  Government 
in  the  world.  The  atmosphere  of  Union 
Square  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  atmos- 
phere around  Republican  headquarters. 
You  are  not  getting  the  facts — ^and  you  are 
not  getting  the  truth  from  the  Republican 
Party  in  this  campaign. 

The  candidate  refuses  to  face  the  issues 
squarely  and  tell  you  exacdy  where  he  stands, 
because  he  knows  the  American  people 
wouldn't  stand  for  that.  He  is  trying  to 
give  you  soothing  syrup  to  see  if  he  can't 
get  you  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day.  If  you  do  that,  and  get  an  81st 
Congress  like  the  8oth  Congress,  you  won't 
have  anybody  to  blame  for  it  but  yourselves. 

But  every  now  and  then  we  get  an  inkling 
of  what  the  Republicans  have  up  their 
sleeves.  We  hear  what  their  plans  are  if — 
that  is  a  great  big  "if" — //  they  get  elected. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  that  book  of  Mr. 
Hardey's  went  on  sale.  Its  title  is  "Our 
New  National  Labor  Policy  and  the  Next 
Steps."  Thinkof  that— the  next  steps!  The 
Taft-Hardey  Act  is  not  enough.  The  NAM 
is  getting  ready  to  fire  both  barrels  at  you 
this  year. 

This  is  what  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft — 
you  have  heard  of  him,  haven't  you? — 
says  in  the  foreword  that  he  wrote  for  Mr. 
Hartley's  book — ^this  is  what  he  says:  "this 
book  of  Mr.  Hartley's  and  the  great  work 
which  he  did  during  his  years  in  Congress 
will  always  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  and 
furnish  sound  guidance." 

Mr.  Hartley  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  run 
for  reelection,  because  he  knew  he  couldn't 
make  it. 

Just  exacdy  what  kind  of  "guidance" 
Senator  Taft  has  in  mind  he  doesn't  make 
very  clear  in  this  shocking  book  of  Mr. 
Hartley's  which  outlines  a  frightening  pic- 
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ture  of  labor  legislation  yet  to  come.  But 
the  Republicans  are  cagey.  They  are  hop- 
ing most  Americans  won't  catch  on  until  it 
is  too  late. 

Listen  to  this  statement  in  Mr.  Hartley's 
book:  "No  sooner  had  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
been  enacted" — I  am  quoting  from  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's book  now — "over  the  Truman  veto, 
than  the  Republican  leaders  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  decided  that  no  more  legis- 
lation to  which  organized  labor  could  object 
would  be  passed  until  after  the  presidential 
election  of  Nineteen  Forty-eight." 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  I  don't  think  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  pass  anything  else  like 
that  after  the  election  of  1948.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Demo- 
cratic President  after  that! 

The  Democrats  have  always  been  proud 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  was 
one  of  the  major  pieces  of  New  Deal  legisla- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  there  was  a  floor  under  wages. 
We  set  a  minimum  wage. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  Hartley  has  to  say 
about  that  on  page  1922  of  his  book.  This 
is  what  he  says  now:  "The  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  is  typical  of  the  New  Deal  legisla- 
tion enacted  to  combat  the  depression.  Such 
legislation  failed  to  affect  the  depression  one 
way  or  another,  and  it  has  definitely  outlived 
the  usefulness  it  was  supposed  to  have  had." 

They  want  to  repeal  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  I  have  beelrtrying  to  get  a  bigger 
floor  under  the  minimum  wage.  You  know, 
the  Republican  candidate  said  the  other 
day  that  he  was  for  the  minimum  wage. 
He  didn't  say  how  much,  but  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  smaller  the  minimum, 
the  better  he  would  like  it. 

I  asked  the  Republican  Congress  to  raise 
minimum  wages  from  40  cents  to  75  cents 
an  hour.  They  refused  to  do  it.  Now  we 
find  that  some  Republicans  don't  even  want 
to  keep  the  present  minimum  wage.    Rais- 


ing the  minimum  wage  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  every  single  one  of  you.  As  wage 
levels  go  up  in  the  lower-skilled  industries, 
they  go  up  in  the  higher-skilled  industries, 
too. 

You  know  what  I  think?  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  would  take  all 
those  Republicans  who  are  against  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  put  them  on  salaries  of  $16 
a  week  and  see  how  they  would  get  along 
down  in  Washington. 

I  think  you  know  what  to  do  to  block 
these  well-laid  plans  of  the  Republicans. 
You  are  going  to  have  your  opportunity  next 
Tuesday. 

Here  in  Union  Square  near  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  should  recall  the 
words  he  spoke  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  he  was  a  Representative 
from  Illinois.  This  is  what  he  said:  "To 
secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of 
his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy 
object  of  any  good  Government." 

That  is  the  kind  of  government  in  which 
you  and  I  believe.  That  is  not  the  kind  of 
government  that  the  modern  Republicans 
believe  in. 

Now  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  if  you 
believe  in  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people,  if  you  believe  in  your  own  self-inter- 
est, the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  on  November 
the  2d  is  to  go  to  the  polls  early  and  vote 
the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  then  the 
country  will  be  safe  for  another  4  years. 

[12.]  New  York  City,  New  York  (City 
Hall,  5:20  p.m.) 

Mr,  Mayor: 

It  certainly  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  in 
this  great  metropolis  of  the  Western  World 
again — in  fact,  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
world,  I  might  say.  You  have  every  right 
to  claim  that  this  great  city  is  the  greatest 
on  earth.    It  is  great  because  of  its  buildings. 
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its  size,  its  wealth,  and  its  culture.  But  the 
real  reason  for  New  York's  greatness  lies  in 
the  people.  In  your  five  boroughs  and  in 
your  metropolitan  population  of  8  million, 
you  have  every  creed  and  race  living  and 
working  side  by  side  in  harmony  and  friend- 
ship. New  York  is  proof  that  the  brother- 
hood of  man  can  be  reality  and  not  just  a 
phrase. 

Mayor  O'Dwyer  tells  me  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  city  employees  right  here  in  this  crowd. 
I  like  to  talk  to  Government  workers.  In 
25  years  of  public  life  I  have  known  many 
civil  servants  of  local,  State,  and  national 
governments.  They  are  as  fine  and  loyal  a 
body  of  men  and  women  as  exist  anywhere 
in  our  free  society. 

The  Republican  Party — the  minority 
party — holds  career  Government  workers  in 
contempt.  The  Republican  spokesmen  in 
Washington  are  always  sneering  at  the 
bureaucrats.  They  seem  to  believe  that  we 
can  run  a  20th  century  Government  with 
about  as  many  public  servants  as  we  needed 
in  the  days  of  the  stagecoach — when  this  part 
of  Manhattan  was  out  in  the  country. 

The  Republicans  are  still  living  back  in 
that  age.  They  are  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
back  there  now.  Such  servants  like  your 
great  Mayor,  and  the  Democratic  delega- 
tions which  you  have  in  the  Congress  in 
Washington,  are  not  going  to  let  the  Re- 
publicans turn  the  clock  back — and  if  you 
listen  to  me,  I  won't  let  them  turn  it  back. 
They  can't  turn  the  clock  back  forever. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  President 
also  feels  strongly  on  the  so-called  bureau- 
crats. He  threatens  to  have  a  great  house- 
cleaning  if  he  should  get  to  Washington.  A 
great  housecleaning,  he  says,  //  he  should 
come  to  Washington.  Now  that  is  a 
tremendous  "if" — that  "if"  is  as  tall  as  that 
building  over  there,  and  I  don't  think  he  is 
going  to  get  there. 


All  he  means  when  he  says  he  wants  to 
get  rid  of  the  bureaucrats  is  that  he  would 
like  to  fire  all  the  Democrats  in  the  Govern- 
ment— that's  all  he  wants  to  do.  We  aren't 
going  to  let  him  do  it. 

The  Republican  candidate  has  a  real  con- 
tempt for  the  men  and  women  who  run  our 
Government,  city.  State  and  local. 

Here  is  what  he  said:  "You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  all  civil  service  employees  are 
mediocre  at  their  best." 

Well,  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  He  is  just  as  wrong  on  that  like  he 
is  on  every  other  issue  before  this  country. 
He  doesn't  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

"If  I  had  my  way,"  he  continued,  "the 
present  civil  service  system  in  force  in  the 
national.  State,  and  local  governments  would 
not  exist." 

Now  that  is  what  Dewey  said.  He  made 
that  statement  in  a  public  speech. 

Now,  I  have  always  been  proud  of  our 
civil  servants.  The  Democratic  Party  knows 
that  the  civil  servants  are  also  people — peo- 
ple with  families  and  houses  and  problems 
like  the  rest  of  us.  And  all  of  you  know 
only  too  well  that  the  civil  service  in  this 
country,  like  all  people  of  fixed  incomes,  are 
being  squeezed  between  their  fixed  salaries 
and  Republican  high  prices. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  believed 
in  good  wages  for  civil  servants,  and  espe- 
cially for  schoolteachers.  I  have  been  fight- 
ing for  fairer  wages  for  Government 
employees  and  I  am  going  to  continue  that 
fight  as  long  as  I  am  President  of  the  United 
States. 

My  friends,  we  are  today  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  greatest  presidential  campaigns 
with  which  this  country  has  ever  been  faced. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  nearly  all  the 
great  cities  of  our  country  and  to  tell  the 
people  what  the  issues  are.  They  couldn't 
find  out  otherwise  because  90  percent  of  the 
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press  is  against  us — 90  percent  of  the  radio 
commentators  are  against  us;  and  the  only 
way  you  can  find  out  the  truth  is  for  me  to 
come  out  and  tell  you  what  the  truth  is.  I 
have  faced  between  five  and  six  million  peo- 
ple in  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  I  have 
told  them  what  the  issues  are — and  they 
know!  I  have  been  immensely  pleased 
at  the  receptions  I  have  been  receiving. 
Those  receptions  mean  something.  They 
mean  that  the  people  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  this  great  Nation  and  that  they 
are  going  to  exercise  their  right  to  run  this 
Government.  And  when  they  do  that,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  the  results. 

In  no  city,  I  assure  you,  have  I  received 
any  more  sincere  or  heartwarming  reception 
than  I  have  received  here  this  afternoon. 

When  a  man  faces  a  reception  like  that, 
with  responsibility  as  great  as  the  one  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  assume,  he  wonders — ^he 
wonders  in  his  heart  if  he  can  ever  be  worthy 
of  that  confidence. 

My  friends,  I  have  worked  as  no  other  man 
has  ever  worked,  to  try  and  meet  the  condi- 
tions with  which  I  have  been  faced.  No- 
body in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  has 
ever  faced  the  end  of  two  immense  great 
world  wars — nobody  has  ever  faced  a  worse 
condition  such  as  we  have  been  faced  with 
in  the  last  3  years.  I  have  done  everything 
I  know  how  to  do,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  meet  that  situation.  I  have  always  borne 
in  mind  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  welfare  comes  first  in  everything 
I  do. 

Now,  if  you  believe  that — and  I  think 
you  do — the  best  way  to  see  what  this  coun- 
try stands  for  is  for  every  one  of  you  to  get 
out  early  on  election  day  and  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  you  will  be  voting  for  your- 
selves, for  your  own  interest,  for  the  welfare 


of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world. 

[13.]  New  York  City,  New  York  (Sara 
Delano  Roosevelt  Park  on  the  East  Side, 
5:45  p.m.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  thank  you  very 
much  for  that  wonderful  introduction.  I 
appreciate  very  much  being  here  on  this 
occasion.  George  Coombs  is  a  resident  of 
my  home  county  in  Missouri — ^his  father  is 
one  of  the  great  preachers  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  am  very  fond  of  George. 
I  feel  like  I  had  met  some  of  the  home  folks 
when  I  saw  George  on  this  platform.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  with  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Moses  and  the  other  fellow  Democrats  with 
whom  I  have  been  associating  this  afternoon. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  to  visit  you  in 
this  Park  which  was  named  after  President 
Roosevelt's  mother.  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  a  very  important  person  in  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  life.  When  his  boyhood  letters 
were  published  recently,  we  could  see  in  them 
the  fine  relationship  between  a  great  mother 
and  a  great  son.  The  more  we  learn  about 
the  life  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  more  we 
know  what  he  owed  to  his  mother. 

A  park  like  this  is  a  splendid  tribute. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  we  are  too  inclined 
to  put  up  monuments,  even  living  monu- 
ments like  this  park,  and  then  to  feel  that 
we  have  done  everything  we  need  to  do  in 
repayment  of  the  debt  that  never  can  prop- 
erly be  repaid. 

The  greatest  gift  that  we  can  give  to  our 
mothers,  or  in  their  memory,  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace.  Sons  fight  wars,  but 
it  is  the  mothers  who  suffer  the  most. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  have  said  so  many 
times — and  I  will  say  it  again  now — ^that  I 
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would  rather  have  lasting  peace  in  the  world 
than  to  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  think  the  great  American  mother  for 
whom  this  park  is  named  would  agree  with 
me. 

Peace  is  what  I  have  been  working  for 
practically  all  my  life.  I  started  working 
for  peace  when  I  saw  war  at  first-hand.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  feel  that  peace  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  mankind  if  we  would  only 
make  the  necessary  effort. 

The  past  few  years  have  taught  us  many 
lessons.  One  of  them  is  that  there  is  no 
peace  in  weakness.  There  can  be  peace  in 
strength.  But  those  who  make  themselves 
strong  have  a  duty  before  the  whole  world 
to  use  that  strength  to  maintain  peace  and 
not  to  break  it. 

Strength — patience — support  for  United 
Nations — these  things  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  peace. 

Peace  at  this  time  is  the  first  step  toward 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  times. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  learned  that 
is  necessary  above  all.  If  you  believe  in 
peace,  you  must  never  give  up  trying  to  get 
it.  I  have  never  given  up,  and  I  never  shall 
give  up  in  the  effort  to  get  world  peace. 

[  14. ]  New  York  City,  New  York  (Demo- 
cratic Club  Reception,  37th  St.  and  Madison 
Avenue,  6:15  p.m.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  members  of  this  wonder- 
ful Democratic  club: 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  reception  which  has  been  given  me  here 
in  the  Club,  and  all  over  this  great  city  of 
New  York.  It  shows  that  the  people  are 
interested  in  this  campaign.  It  has  a  special 
meaning  for  me  since  your  enthusiasm  here 
tonight  is  a  reflection  of  the  kind  of  fight 
and  spirit  that  the  workers  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  going  to  show  throughout  the 
country  on  election  day. 


Let  me  tell  you  one  thing  right  now:  We 
are  rolling  up  another  Democratic  victory. 

Next  Tuesday,  the  Democratic  Party  is 
going  to  roll  up  a  vote,  the  like  of  which 
this  country  has  never  seen.  When  the  votes 
are  counted  Tuesday  night,  we  are  going  to 
be  the  winners  in  this  campaign — 60  million 
American  voters  are  going  to  blow  the  Re- 
publican hooey  right  off  the  map.  Don't 
let  anyone  fool  you.  Don't  let  anyone  tell 
you  differently  from  that. 

We  are  going  to  win  because  everyone  is 
against  us — except  the  people.  And,  my 
friends,  the  people  have  the  votes.  The 
special  interests  are  against  us,  the  exploiters 
of  labor,  the  monopolists,  the  lobbies,  and 
most  of  the  newspapers — nearly  90  percent 
of  the  newspapers  are  against  us.  Those  are 
the  ones  that  are  against  us.  I  repeat,  the 
only  ones  that  are  for  us  are  the  people. 

Our  job  as  working  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  to  get  the  voters  to  the  polling 
place  on  election  day. 

I  have  been  working  at  that  job  just  as 
hard  as  I  can.  I  know  you  have,  too,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 

I  have  had  some  people  say  to  me  on  my 
trips  around  the  country  that  we  can't  win. 
They  look  at  the  public  opinion  polls.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  opinion  polls  don't 
vote  on  election  day.  It's  the  people  that  do 
the  voting. 

Right  here  in  New  York  City,  in  1944,  the 
polls  were  saying  that  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  I  couldn't  vdn.  You  remember  the 
Literary  Digest  back  in  1936,  and  you  re- 
member in  1940,  they  said  that  the  barefoot 
boy  from  Wall  Street  was  going  to  win 
the  election  in  New  York.  But  he  didn't! 
We  carried  New  York  by  over  300,000  votes 
in  1944,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  again  this  year. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  country 
today  about  its  being  time  for  a  change. 
It  is  time  for  a  change.  I  admit  it.  It  is 
time  for  a  change  from  the  kind  of  back- 
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ward-looking  Government  that  the  Republi- 
can 80th  Congress  has  given  us.  It  is  time 
for  a  change  in  the  Congress.  You  don't 
need  a  change  in  your  Chief  Executive,  he  is 
already  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

I  am  just  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  that  v^e 
are  going  to  win  on  November  the  2d. 

Now,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
shake  hands  with  everybody  here,  but  it  just 
isn't  possible.  My  hand  has  to  sign  my 
name  between  five  and  six  hundred  times 
in  a  day  in  transacting  regular  Government 
business,  and  that  doesn't  include  autographs 
that  people  ask  me  for,  or  the  150,000  people 
I  have  shaken  hands  with,  going  around  the 
country. 

Now  I  have  made  the  greatest  campaign  in 
the  history  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people.  As  I  said  in  Boston  last 
night,  I  am  carrying  on  the  fight  of  Al 
Smith,  I  am  carrying  on  the  fight  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt — and  now,  this  is  my  fight,  and 
I  want  you  to  get  out  there  and  help  me  to 
win  it. 

[15.]    New  York  City,  New  York  (Din- 
ner, Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  9:42  p.m.) 

Mr.  President: 

It's  a  great  privilege  to  appear  tonight 
and  add  my  tribute  to  one  of  the  truly  great 
men  of  American  history,  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner. I  served  in  the  Senate  10  years  and 
I  knew  him,  and  I  still  know  him — and  I 
think  he's  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age. 
Bob  Wagner  has  made  untold  contributions 
to  this  great  country  of  ours.  I  know  about 
his  work  because  some  of  the  best  days  of 
my  life  were  spent  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  helping  Senator  Wagner  write  his 
great  laws  to  bring  security  and  freedom  to 
our  Nation  and  our  people.  Along  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt  he  stands  for  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  New  Deal — and  I'm 


proud  to  be  an  exponent  of  the  New  Deal! 

These  men  and  their  great  achievements 
brought  new  life  and  new  hope  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  especially  to  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged.  They  were  great  humani- 
tarians. 

And  when  I  think  of  the  New  Deal  and 
all  that  it  meant,  I  can't  help  but  think  of 
another  dinner  that  was  held  in  the  Waldorf 
about  a  year  ago.  That  dinner  was  held 
to  honor  the  50  foremost  business  leaders. 
The  publicity  about  that  dinner  was  very 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  combined  in- 
come of  those  50  foremost  business  leaders 
was  $7,500,000  a  year — $7,500,000  a  year! 
That's  an  average  of  $150,000  a  year  for  each 
one  of  them. 

Now,  at  every  dinner  like  that  they  must 
have  a  speaker.  They  looked  around  for  a 
speaker  who  would  be  able  to  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  make  $150,000  a  year. 
They  didn't  ask  me. 

But  they  didn't  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
finding  a  man  who  would.  He  was  prac- 
tically within  whisding  distance — it's  about 
150  miles  from  here  to  Albany.  So  they 
whisded,  and  the  speaker  hurried  right 
down  here.  He  was  anxious  to  make  a  name 
for  himself — because  he  wants  to  be  Presi- 
dent. 

Right  here  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  he  rose 
up  before  the  assembled  millions — dollars, 
not  people — and  began  his  speech.  This  is 
how  he  started:  "Fellow  victims  of  the  New 
Deal."  Believe  it  or  not,  this  man  thought 
it  was  funny  to  call  the  $i5o,ooo-a-year  men 
"Fellow  victims  of  the  New  Deal." 

I  really  don't  think  those  men  had  much 
to  complain  about.  I  think  they  fared  very 
well  under  the  New  Deal.  And  though 
you'll  never  get  them  to  admit  it,  these  men 
owe  as  much  to  Bob  Wagner  as  the  working 
people  do.  When  the  New  Deal  drove 
away  depression  and  despair  it  benefited  all 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours — 
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rich  as  well  as  poor.  And  for  Bob  Wagner's 
part  in  that  all  of  us  ought  to  be  eternally 
grateful  to  him. 

He  wrote  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  great  charter  of  labor.  No  greater 
law  ever  went  on  the  statute  books  of  any 
nation  than  that.  Under  the  Wagner  Act 
labor  finally  achieved  its  right  to  organize 
unions  of  its  own  choosing  and  to  bargain 
collectively.  Union  membership  in  our 
country  grew  from  2^  million  in  1932,  until 
today  that  membership  is  approaching  17 
million  union  members. 

Bob  Wagner  thought  of  the  whole  Nation. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  No  man  ever  con- 
tributed more  to  the  social  well-being  and 
security  of  any  people.  We're  working  now 
to  see  that  the  Social  Security  Act  is  ex- 
tended— extended  to  all  our  wage  earners, 
to  the  farmer,  the  domestic  worker,  the  self- 
employed,  and  to  all  those  who  need  its 
protection.  The  Republicans,  though,  don't 
like  that.  They  had,  in  their  platform  of 
1944,  that  they  were  for  the  extension  of 
social  security — but  the  80th  Congress  took 
a  million  out  from  under  it.  That's  how 
they  carried  out  their  promise. 

Bob  Wagner  wrote  laws  for  railroad  men, 
too.  He  wrote  laws  to  help  us  build  houses. 
His  hand  can  be  seen  in  every  decent  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  come  out  of  Wash- 
ington since  1927.  We  are  here  tonight  to 
honor  Senator  Wagner.  But  no  one  man, 
no  group  of  persons,  can  rightly  honor  him 
tonight.  It's  history  that  will  honor  him 
as  he  really  deserves.   History  will  tell  of  the 


security  and  the  happiness  and  the  strength 
this  man  brought  to  the  people.  The  people 
of  our  country,  the  free  people  of  all  the 
world,  face  the  future  with  confidence, 
knowing  that  Bob  Wagner  is  with  them  in 
their  struggle  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and 
decent  world  in  which  to  live.  And  I  want 
to  say  to  you  people  here — my  friends — 
that  I  considered  it  a  great  honor  to  serve 
in  the  Senate  with  Bob  Wagner  and  to  go 
along  with  him  on  those  great  forward- 
looking  pieces  of  legislation,  with  the  help 
and  advice  of  the  great  leader  at  that  time — 
whom  I  had  to  follow — ^Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  In  the  course  o£  his  remarks  on  October  28 
the  President  referred  to  Mayor  Charles  A.  Ross  of 
Quincy,  Democratic  candidate  for  Representative 
David  Concannon,  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor Paul  A.  Dever,  and  Mayor  William  P.  Grant 
of  Fall  River,  all  of  Massachusetts;  Governor  John 
O.  Pastore,  Senators  Theodore  F.  Green  and  J. 
Howard  McGrath,  and  Representatives  Aime  J. 
Forand  and  John  E.  Fogarty,  all  of  Rhode  Island; 
Democratic  candidates  for  Representative  Mrs.  Chase 
Going  Woodhouse,  John  A.  McGuire,  Fred  Trotta, 
and  William  Gaston,  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor Chester  Bowles,  former  Governor  Wilbur  L. 
Cross,  Father  Stephen  Panic,  and  Senator  Brien 
McMahon,  all  of  Connecticut;  Mayor  William 
O'Dwyer  of  New  York  City,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Democratic  Committee  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick, 
former  chairman  of  the  New  York  Democratic  Com- 
mittee James  A.  Farley,  Manhattan  Borough  Presi- 
dent Hugo  E.  Rogers,  Tammany  Hall  Secretary 
Sidney  Moses,  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
and  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  all  of  New  York; 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio;  Governor  Earl 
Warren  of  California;  Representative  Fred  A.  Hart- 
ley of  New  Jersey;  George  Coombs  of  Missouri;  and 
Jacob  Potofsky  and  Sidney  Hillman,  president  and 
former  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 


262    Address  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
October  28,  1948 

THANK  YOU  very  much.  Thank  you.  errand.  It's  always  a  pleasure  to  come  to 
It  is  certainly  good  to  be  here  tonight.  You  this  great  city — especially  when  you  have  so 
know,  I  was  here  4  years  ago  on  the  same        many  friends. 
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But  there  is  a  special  reason  why  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  tonight.  New  York  is  a 
mighty  source  of  strength  in  the  battle  we 
are  waging  to  preserve  liberal  government 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
many  liberal  and  progressive  programs  which 
have  restored  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
during  the  last  16  years.  It  is  the  State  of 
those  true  Democrats  and  great  Americans, 
Al  Smith,  Bob  Wagner,  Herbert  Lehman — 
and  above  all,  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  was 
here  in  this  State  that  these  men  did  so  much 
to  give  new  life  and  new  meaning  to  the 
principles  of  democracy.  And  when  I  say 
"democracy,"  I  mean  democracy  as  we 
understand  it  in  this  country.  Because  of 
their  great  work  our  country,  and  the  entire 
world,  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

We  have  come  here  tonight  to  this  great 
gathering  under  the  banner  of  the  Liberal 
Party — a  party  which  has  done  so  much  for 
liberal  causes.  And  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  be  here  with  the  Liberal  Party  under  that 
banner. 

We  have  come  here  tonight  with  one  mind 
and  one  purpose.  We  have  come  to  pledge 
once  more  our  faith  in  liberal  government, 
and  to  place  in  firm  control  of  our  national 
affairs  those  who  believe  with  all  their  hearts 
in  the  principles  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Now,  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you 
here  tonight.  For  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  I've 
had  a  queer  feeling  that  Fm  being  followed, 
that  someone  is  following  me.  I  felt  it  so 
strongly  that  I  went  into  consultation  with 
the  White  House  physician.  And  I  told 
him  that  I  kept  having  this  feeling,  that 
everywhere  I  go  there's  somebody  following 
behind  me.  The  White  House  physician 
told  me  not  to  worry.  He  said:  "You  keep 
right  on  your  way.  There  is  one  place 
where  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  follow 
you — and  that's  in  the  White  House." 

I  think  the  doctor's  right.  I'm  going  to 
be  there,  working  for  the  people,  for  4  more 


years  because  you  believe  that  I'm  trying  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

Now,  there  are  some  other  places  besides 
the  White  House  where  this  gentleman 
won't  follow  me.  He  won't  follow  me  if 
I  go  into  the  record  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties. 

The  Republican  candidate  can  follow  me 
all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  Madison 
Square  Garden,  but  the  Republican  record 
makes  it  certain  that  he  will  still  be  trail- 
ing along  behind  when  the  votes  are  counted. 
He  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make  you  forget  that 
record.  He  doesn't  dare  talk  about  it.  I 
have  never  in  my  life  been  in  a  campaign 
where  the  opposition  refused  absolutely  to 
discuss  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  I  can't 
understand  that  sort  of  an  approach.  But 
after  I  had  analyzed  the  situation  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Party  is  much  too  bad  to  talk 
about.  The  Republican  candidate  is  trying 
to  run  on  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party — of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  myself. 
He's  a  "me  too"  man. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record  and  see 
why  he  can't  talk  about  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Let's  go  back  a  few  years. 
In  1928,  the  Republicans  elected  a  well- 
known  efficiency  engineer  named  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  they  promised  us  everything. 
They  told  us  if  we  wanted  prosperity  we 
must  vote  for  Hoover.  Well,  the  people  fell 
for  it.  And  I  think  this  new  candidate — 
well,  he's  not  a  new  candidate — I  think  this 
second-hand  candidate  thinks  the  same  way. 
You  know  what  a  bitter  experience  you  had 
after  that. 

Many  of  you  here  tonight  remember  1932. 
Over  in  Central  Park  men  and  women  were 
living  in  litde  groups  of  shacks  made  of 
cardboard  and  old  boxes.  They  were  known 
as  "Hoovervilles."  Out  here  on  Eighth 
Avenue  veterans  were  selling  apples. 
Ragged    individualism.    I    suppose    that's 
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what  you  would  call  it.  Farm  foreclosures, 
homeowners'  evictions,  starvation  wages, 
labor  unions  disrupted  by  company  spies  and 
thugs — ^that  was  the  Republican  record  when 
they  last  had  control  of  the  Government. 
And,  you  know,  there  is  a  peculiar  thing 
about  this  campaign.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  single  Republican  candidate  for  oflSce 
point  with  pride  to  any  Republican  adminis- 
tration or  any  Republican  President. 

Now,  they  made  an  awful  mess  of  things 
when  they  had  control  back  there  when 
they  were  elected  in  1928.  And  in  1932 
we  turned  them  out.  The  vigorous  action 
which  saved  the  Nation  and  restored  our 
faith  came  with  the  Democrats,  with  the 
New  Deal,  and  with  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

We  saved  the  banks.  Now,  in  the  last  3 
years  there  hasn't  been  a  single  bank  failure 
in  the  United  States. 

We  saved  industry.  Now,  industry  last 
year  and  this  year  have  made  the  biggest 
profits  they  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the 
country — 17  billions  last  year,  and  nearly 
20  billion  this  year.  That's  profits  after 
taxes. 

We  saved  the  insurance  companies.  We 
saved  the  railways. 

At  that  point  the  Republicans  said  we  had 
done  enough.  But  we  went  right  on  saving 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.  We  saved  the 
people — ^the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  un- 
employed, the  old  people  who  had  lost  their 
savings,  and  the  young  people  who  had  never 
had  a  chance.  And  while  we  were  at  it, 
we  saved  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  replanted  the  forests,  we  began  soil  con- 
servation, we  built  great  dams,  we  developed 
whole  river  valleys.  We  built  roads  and 
bridges,  schoolhouses  and  courthouses.  We 
built  sidewalks  and  sewers,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, and  low-rent  housing — and  quite 
a  few  batdeships,  too. 

And  all  the  time,  the  Republicans  kept 
moaning  that  we  were  going  too  far.    I  was 


in  the  Senate  during  those  years,  and  I  heard 
them  moaning.  And  the  Congressional 
Record  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  policies 
that  the  Republicans  wanted  to  pursue,  but 
they  couldn't  do  it.  They  said  we  were 
undermining  our  own  moral  fiber — we  were 
destroying  individual  initiative — that  Roose- 
velt was  a  dictator — that  we  were  opposed 
to  free  enterprise.  Now,  as  early  as  1936 
they  began  saying  that  we  were  communistic, 
and  socialistic,  red,  or  radical — because  we 
cared  for  the  people  and  the  people  knew 
it,  and  liked  it.  They  tried  to  scare  labor  in 
1936 — ^you  all  remember  this — by  stuffing 
pay  envelopes  with  propaganda  against  social 
security.  That  didn't  work.  They  tried  a 
new  line  of  propaganda  in  1940,  and  again 
it  didn't  work.  The  people  knew  better. 
They  broke  with  tradition  and  chose  Roose- 
velt for  a  third  term. 

World  War  II  had  come  and  the  country 
was  in  danger.  But  that  meant  nothing 
to  Republican  leadership.  They  came  within 
a  single  vote  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  disbanding  our  Army  3  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor — and  they  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  time,  without  stint,  try- 
ing to  prove  that  Pearl  Harbor  was  brought 
about  by  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  who 
ever  sat  in  the  White  House — and  it's  all 
turned  out  to  be  a  pack  of  lies!  They  hin- 
dered and  delayed  our  efforts  to  rearm  the 
Nation.  Nobody  knows  more  about  that 
than  I  do,  for  I  was  there  watching  them. 

And  all  the  time  they  kept  moaning 
and  groaning  that  the  New  Deal  had  weak- 
ened America.  Weakened  America — think 
of  that!  Now,  To  jo  and  Hitler  knew  bet- 
ter than  that.  They  knew  the  answer  to 
that  one,  even  if  the  Republicans  don't. 

But  the  Republicans  kept  on  trying  to  stop 
us,  trying  to  stop  the  people  and  trying  to 
kill  the  New  Deal. 

In  1944  the  Republicans  tried  to  talk  their 
way  into  power  again.    They  nominated  a 
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man  who  was  violently  opposed  to  the  New 
Deal.  In  fact,  he  wrote  a  book  about  it. 
They  nominated  the  same  man  they  nomi- 
nated this  year — that's  the  reason  I  said  he 
was  a  second-hand  candidate.  He  was  say- 
ing the  same  things  in  1944  that  he  is  saying 
today.  He  was  attacking  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's administration  then,  and  he  is  attack- 
ing my  administration  now.  He  says  that 
because  I  want  to  talk  about  these  things 
and  because  I  want  to  talk  about  the  issues 
that  I'm  just  an  ordinary  political  mud- 
slinger. When  I  go  out  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  every  corner  of  the 
United  States,  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  tell  them  what  the  facts  are — 
then  I'm  a  mudslinger.  He  can't  stand  the 
facts — that's  what  the  trouble  is. 

Time  and  again  in  1944  he  told  the  voters 
that  what  we  need  is  "strength  and  unity." 
He  promised  to  displace — and  I  quote — "a 
tired,  exhausted,  quarreling,  and  bickering 
administration  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
administration."  Now,  doesn't  that  sound 
familiar  to  you?  And  he  asked,  and  I  quote 
again:  "Is  the  New  Deal,  the  tired  and  quar- 
relsome New  Deal,  all  America  has  to  offer?" 
"Must  we  go  back,"  he  asked,  "must  we 
go  back  to  leaf-raking  and  doles?"  Well, 
you  people  stuck  by  the  New  Deal  in  1944, 
and  we  haven't  had  to  go  back  to  leaf -raking 
or  the  doles,  or  anything  else  of  that  kind. 
And  the  reason  we  haven't  had  to  go  back  to 
Hooverville  and  breadlines  and  soup 
kitchens  is  because  the  Democratic  policies 
of  the  New  Deal  are  correct  and  right,  and 
they're  for  all  the  people  and  not  just  for  the 
privileged  few. 

I  must  say,  though,  that  some  of  you  are 
partly  to  blame  for  this,  because  you  didn't 
vote  in  1946.  That  Republican  "do-noth- 
ing" 8oth  Congress  did  all  it  could  to  start 
us  back  down  that  dismal  road. 

Here's  another  one.  At  Baltimore  just 
before  the  1944  election  the  Republican  can- 


didate said:  "We  must  have  a  President  who 
can  and  will  work  with  Congress."  He 
said  he  "would  like  to  start  the  largest  house- 
cleaning  Washington  ever  had."  That 
sounds  familiar,  too,  doesn't  it?  Now  he  is 
playing  the  same  old  record  again,  and  the 
record  is  stuck  in  the  same  old  groove. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  United  States  that  they  didn't 
have  a  President  who  would  go  along  with 
that  good-for-nothing  8oth  Congress !  Now, 
he  was  speaking  of  the  wartime  administra- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  history, 
who  was  leading  a  united  people  to  victory 
in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  Roosevelt 
believed  in  the  people,  and  the  people  be- 
lieved in  Roosevelt — and  so  did  I.  Even 
with  millions  of  men  overseas  and  away  from 
their  homes  the  Roosevelt  ticket  won  in  1944. 
Let  me  put  it  differently:  The  Republicans 
lost  and  the  people  won  again  in  1944. 

You  know  what  happened  then.  We  won 
the  war  in  the  most  complete  military  vic- 
tory ever  recorded  in  history.  And  since 
the  war  we  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  peace- 
time prosperity  in  our  history. 

My  friends,  that's  the  record.  And  as  Ai 
Smith  said,  "If  you  look  at  the  record,  you 
can't  go  wrong."  The  record  of  Republican 
failure  and  Democratic  success — that's  why 
the  Republican  candidate  won't  follow  me 
when  I  talk  about  the  record. 

There's  another  place  also  where  he  won't 
follow  me.  He  won't  follow  me  in  dis- 
cussing the  issues  of  this  campaign. 

He  can  follow  me  into  Framingham, 
Mass.,  but  he  won't  follow  me  in  raising 
the  minimum  wage  to  at  least  75  cents  an 
hour.  He  said  in  this  campaign  that  he  is 
for  a  minimum  wage — and  I  think  the 
smaller  the  minimum  the  better  it  suits  him. 

He  can  follow  me  into  Cleveland,  but  he 
won't  follow  me  and  broaden  the  coverage 
of  our  social  security  insurance  laws  and 
increase  their  benefits  by  50  percent.    You 
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know,  an  old  couple  now  only  gets  $40  a 
month,  and  that's  mighty  little — ^just  like 
that  minimum  wage — %  1 6  a  week.  I've  said 
time  and  again  around  the  country  that  I 
wish  that  the  Republican  Congressmen 
could  have  to  live  in  Washington  for  a  while 
on  $16  a  week  or  $40  a  month.  I  think 
they  would  change  their  minds  just  a  little 
bit. 

He  can  follow  me  into  Chicago,  but  he 
won't  follow  me  in  demanding  that  Con- 
gress pass  laws  for  health  insurance  and 
medical  care.  You  know,  it's  a  shame  and 
a  disgrace  that  a  country  as  rich  and  as  im- 
portant as  this  great  country  is  today — the 
leader  of  all  the  world — is  not  able  to  give 
the  people  in  the  middle  the  proper  kind  of 
medical  care.  I've  asked  for  health  insur- 
ance because  health  insurance  is  the  answer 
to  a  healthy  nation — ^and  some  day  we're  go- 
ing to  get  it. 

He  can  follow  me  into  Boston,  but  he 
won't  follow  me  in  calling  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  so  that  teachers  can  get  a  living 
wage,  and  so  that  modern  schools  can  be 
built,  and  so  that  our  children  can  get  a 
decent  education.  That's  another  disgrace 
on  this  great  country.  And  our  Republican 
opponent  has  said  that  the  teachers  lobby — 
he  called  it  "The  Teachers  Organization"; 
he's  trying  to  work  against  the  teachers 
lobby — he  says  it's  the  most  vicious  thing  in 
this  country.  Vicious  because  the  teachers 
want  to  get  a  living  wage  and  because  they 
want  to  get  decent  housing  for  our  school 
children !  Now,  we  give  money  to  the  States 
to  build  roads.  Why  can't  we  also  give 
money  to  the  States  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  build  schoolhouses  and  pay 
teachers?  I  think  it's  much  more  impor- 
tant to  see  that  the  children  that  ride  in  the 
buses  over  these  roads  get  the  proper  kind  of 
schooling  and  the  proper  sort  of  teachers 
than  it  is  to  build  the  roads,  myself.  He 
doesn't  go  along  with  me  on  that. 


He  can  follow  me  to  Pittsfield  and  Provi- 
dence, but  when  he  gets  there  they  needn't 
expect  him  to  give  them  any  help  on  low- 
cost  housing.  You  know,  low-cost  houses 
have  been  before  the  Congress  for  3  years. 
It  passed  the  Senate  twice.  First  it  was  the 
Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill.  That  was 
killed.  And  then  they  introduced  a  new 
bill  in  the  80th  Congress  and  they  called  it 
the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  bill.  And  when 
it  came  up  for  consideration  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
wouldn't  even  let  it  in,  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  Lower  House  couldn't  even 
vote  on  it;  and  when  it  came  back  for  re- 
consideration in  the  Senate  Mr.  Taft  ran 
out  on  his  own  bill.  I  don't  understand 
that. 

He  can  follow  me  into  New  York  City — 
and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  followed 
me  right  here  into  Madison  Square  Garden — 
but  he  won't  follow  me  in  demanding  the 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  You  can 
be  sure  of  that.  He  can  follow  me  right  up 
here  on  this  platform  next  Saturday  night, 
but  he  won't  follow  me  in  calling  for  a 
law  to  control  high  prices.  You  can  be  sure 
of  that. 

On  all  these  issues,  when  it  comes  to  doing 
something  for  the  people,  the  Republican 
candidate  won't  follow  me — you  can  be  sure 
of  that.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  if  he  is  almost 
persuaded  to  follow  me  on  some  of  these 
questions,  but  that's  as  far  as  he  goes,  and 
that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  as  far  as  he's 
going  to  go.  Because  every  time  the  Re- 
publican candidate  looks  at  the  program  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  he  says,  "Me  too,"  and 
his  party's  record  says,  "Nothing  doing." 
And  his  party's  record  speaks  louder  than  he 
does.  You  know,  he  is  trying  to  persuade 
the  people  at  large  in  the  country  that  the 
elephant's  got  the  new  look,  but  it's  just 
the  same  old  elephant — you  can  be  sure  of 
that. 
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He  could  follow  me  all  over  the  country 
in  his  campaign  special,  but  he  couldn't  get 
his  party  to  follow  me  and  support  a  decent 
law  for  displaced  persons. 

Now,  he  couldn't  get  that  old  elephant 
to  behave  before  election  time,  and  I  wonder 
how  in  the  world  he's  going  to  get  it  to 
behave  after  election  time  with  that  same  old 
leadership  in  the  Congress.    He  can't  do  it. 

Now,  let  me  say  in  all  seriousness  that  I 
am  glad  the  Republican  candidate  has  fol- 
lowed me  around  over  the  country,  because 
it  has  shown  the  people  how  little  he  has  to 
offer  them.  And  the  American  people  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled.  They  want  to  hear 
something  more  than  platitudes.  You 
know,  "G.O.P."  now  stands  for  "Grand  Old 
Platitudes." 

The  Republican  candidate  can  follow  me 
to  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  this  coun- 
try. But  so  long  as  he  is  afraid  to  tell  where 
he  stands  on  the  issues  he  will  lose  more 
votes  than  he  gains.  Some  of  those  Repub- 
lican papers  now  are  getting  a  litde  scared. 
They  agree  I  might  win.  Don't  you  worry 
about  that — I  will  win!  A  Democratic  vic- 
tory is  on  the  way  and  he  is  doing  all  he  can 
to  help  us  win  it,  and  I'm  glad  of  that. 

I  wish  to  speak  now  upon  a  subject  that 
has  been  of  great  interest  to  me  as  your 
President.  It  is  the  subject  of  Israel.  Now, 
this  is  a  most  important  subject  and  must  not 
be  resolved  as  a  matter  of  politics  during  a 
political  campaign.  I  have  refused  con- 
sistently to  play  politics  with  that  question. 
I  have  refused,  first,  because  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  policy  in  Israel 
fits  in  with  our  foreign  policy  throughout 
the  world;  second,  it  is  my  desire  to  help 
build  in  Palestine  a  strong,  prosperous,  free, 
and  independent  democratic  state.  It  must 
be  large  enough,  free  enough,  and  strong 
enough  to  make  its  people  self-supporting 
and  secure. 


As  President  of  the  United  States,  back  in 
1945, 1  was  the  first  to  call  for  the  immediate 
opening  of  Palestine  to  immigration  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  100,000  persons.  The 
United  States,  under  my  administration,  led 
the  way  in  November  1947,  and  was  respon- 
sible for  the  resolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions setting  up  Israel,  not  only  as  a  home- 
land, but  as  a  free  and  independent  political 
state.  The  United  States  was  the  first  to 
give  full  and  complete  recognition  to  the 
new  State  of  Israel  in  April  1948,  and  recog- 
nition to  its  provisional  government. 

I  have  never  changed  my  position  on 
Palestine  or  Israel.  As  I  have  previously 
announced,  I  have  stood — and  still  stand — 
on  the  present  Democratic  platform  of  1948. 
The  platform  of  1944  had  provisions  in  it 
under  which  I  have  been  trying  to  act.  The 
platform  of  1948  reiterates  those  positions 
and  goes  a  litde  further — and  I  am  glad  it 
did  go  a  little  further.  What  we  need  now 
is  to  help  the  people  of  Israel — and  they  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  hardy  pioneers.  They  have  created 
out  of  the  barren  desert  a  modern  and  effi- 
cient state,  with  the  highest  standards  of 
Western  civilization.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  Israel  deserves  to  take  its  place 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

That  is  our  objective.  We  shall  work  to- 
ward it,  but  we  will  not  work  toward  it  in 
a  partisan  and  political  way.  I  am  confident 
that  that  objective  will  be  reached.  I  know 
that  no  American  citizen,  of  whatever  race 
or  religion,  would  want  us  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Palestine  on  any  other  basis  than 
the  welfare  of  all  Americans  of  every  race 
and  faith. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  liberals  face 
the  issues  of  this  campaign.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  justice,  and  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  human  rights — ^here  in  America 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  tonight  that  the 
spirit  of  liberalism  is  going  to  triumph  at  the 
polls  on  November  2d,  just  as  sure  as  you  are 
sitting  in  this  hall. 

The  forces  of  reaction  gained  a  beachhead 
in  1946  when  they  elected  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. And  this  year  they  have  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  take  over  control  of  your 
Government.  And  it  is  your  Government 
when  you  exercise  the  right  to  vote.  And 
when  you  don't  exercise  the  right  to  vote 
you  can't  complain  when  such  things  as  the 
8oth  Congress  come  along  and  commence 
doing  things  to  you. 

I  have  never  lost  faith  in  the  people.  I 
know  that  when  the  issues  were  laid  before 
them  they  would  arise  to  preserve  their  liber- 
ties.   I  have  not  been  disappointed.   All  over 


the  country  the  people  have  become  aroused. 
Democracy  is  on  the  march,  and  it's  on  the 
march  to  victory! 

I  have  only  one  request  to  make  of  you: 
vote  on  election  day.  Vote  for  yourselves. 
You  don't  have  to  vote  for  me.  Vote  in  your 
own  interests.  And  when  you  do  that,  you 
can  only  vote  one  way — ^vote  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  vote  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  vote  for  your  own  welfare  by 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket  straight  on 
November  2d. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:34  P-"^-  iii  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  During  his  address  he  referred 
to  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Senator  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  and  former  Governor  Herbert  Lehman, 
all  of  New  York.  Later  he  referred  to  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 


263     Statement  by  the  President  on  the  National 
HoHday  of  Turkey.     October  29,  1948 


ON  THE  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  join  me  in  extending  cordial 
greetings  and  best  Welshes  to  President  Inonu 
and  to  the  people  of  Turkey. 

The  full  significance  of  this  anniversary 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  vi^hen  the  Turkish  Republic 
w^as  proclaimed.  In  America,  we  were  from 
the  beginning  filled  v^^ith  admiration  for  the 
resolute  struggle  of  the  Turkish  nation  to  go 
forv^ard  under  the  indomitable  leadership  of 
Turkey's  first  President,  Kemal  Ataturk. 
We  have  vv^atched  v^ith  sympathetic  interest 
the  profound  social  and  cultural  reforms  ef- 
fected in  tv^o  brief  decades.  We  are  happy 
that  the  advancements  of  science  in  this  air- 
travel  age  have  so  reduced  the  distance  be- 
tween our  two  countries  that  we  no  longer 
feel  remotely  separated.   We  are  still  happier 


that  the  decision  of  the  Turkish  nation  to 
continue  the  development  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  to  further  safeguard  human 
rights  and  liberties  is  being  carried  out  at  a 
time  when  these  ideals — so  dear  to  all  Amer- 
icans— are  being  ruthlessly  crushed  and 
obliterated  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Turkey  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
all  freedom-loving  peoples.  In  conformity 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  I  recom- 
mended to  the  American  Congress  on  March 
12,  1947,  the  extension  of  assistance  to 
Turkey  and  to  Greece.  This  program,  as 
authorized  by  the  American  Congress  2^/^ 
months  later,  has  since  been  extended  for  a 
second  year — that  is,  through  June  1949. 
The  efEective  way  in  which  Turkish  and 
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American  personnel  are  cooperating  on  this 
program  is  a  further,  and  most  striking, 
example  of  the  mutual  ties  that  bind  our 
countries. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  during  this 
troubled  postwar  period  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Turkey,  inspired  by  a  common  ideal  for 


the  establishment  of  security  for  all  nations 
through  just  and  lasting  peace,  have  been 
strengthened  and  consolidated. 

note:  For  the  President's  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  Greece  and  Turkey  enunciating  the 
Truman  Doctrine  and  for  his  statement  upon  sign- 
ing the  bill  endorsing  the  Truman  Doctrine,  see  1947 
volume,  this  series,  Items  56  and  100. 


264    Informal  Remarks  in  New  York. 
October  29,  1948 


[i.]     YoNKERS,    New    York    (Reception, 
Larkin  Plaza,  12:25  p.m.) 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
I  am  most  happy,  most  happy  and  pleased 
at  this  wonderful  reception  which  you  have 
given  me  here  this  afternoon.  I  think  that 
Yonkers  almost  has  it  on  New  York  City  for 
the  turnout. 

You  know,  this  is  not  unusual.  In  nearly 
every  city  where  I  have  been  the  people 
have  been  turning  out  just  this  way — break- 
ing records  with  the  crowds,  because  they 
want  to  hear  the  truth  and  the  facts  in  this 
campaign.  And  they  know  that  I  am  trying 
to  give  them  the  truth  and  the  facts.  I  think 
that  you  people  of  Yonkers  have  come  here 
this  morning  for  that  same  reason — that  you 
want  to  know  exactly  what  the  issues  are  in 
this  campaign. 

I  have  been  traveling  all  over  the  coun- 
try— from  coast  to  coast,  from  Minnesota  to 
Texas  and  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Straits 
of  Florida — telling  the  American  people 
where  I  stand  on  the  critical  issues  in  this 
election.  I  have  also  been  telling  them — be- 
cause they  can't  find  it  out  any  other  way — 
just  exacdy  where  the  Republican  Party 
stands,  and  what  the  country  can  expect  if 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  were, 


by  some  chance,  elected.  I  can't  go  into  all 
the  problems  which  face  the  Nation  today, 
but  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  places 
to  live. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  we  have  an 
acute  housing  shortage.  You  know  that 
yourselves.  There  are  more  than  3  million 
families  living  doubled-up — two  families 
where  there  is  only  room  for  one.  Five 
million  other  families  are  living  in  what 
we  are  forced  to  call  slum  districts.  There  is 
a  desperate  shortage  of  apartments  and 
houses  for  rent  at  prices  that  workingmen 
and  women  can  afford  to  pay.  That  is  a  dis- 
grace to  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours — and  I  want 
to  correct  that  situation. 

I  have  been  fighting  for  3  years  to  get  a 
comprehensive  housing  law  through  the 
Congress.  We  need  a  law  that  will  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  clear  away 
slums,  build  large-scale,  low-cost  rental  hous- 
ing, and  help  farmers  as  well  as  city  folks 
to  improve  their  homes.  The  Republican 
leaders  in  Congress,  working  hand  in  glove 
with  the  real  estate  lobby,  stalled  off  action 
on  the  Federal  housing  bill  until  the  last 
hours  of  the  80th  Congress.  And  then  they 
very  quietly  murdered  that  bill  and  passed 
a  fake  one  with  which  they  want  to  fool  you 
people.     That  means  we  will  continue  to 
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have  a  very  great  shortage  of  houses  and 
apartments  for  a  long  time  to  come.  That 
means  that  if  the  Republicans  are  elected 
next  Tuesday  you  v^on't  get  any  relief  from 
the  housing  shortage,  because  the  same 
backv^^ard-looking  men  will  still  be  errand 
boys  in  Congress  for  the  real  estate  lobby. 
The  real  estate  lobby  isn't  through  with  you 
yet. 

Just  killing  the  house  bill  isn't  all  they 
want  to  do  to  you.  Only  2  weeks  ago  they 
gave  us  a  preview  of  what  we  can  expect 
next  spring  if  the  Republicans  win  control 
of  the  Congress  again. 

The  National  Apartment  Owners  Associ- 
ation held  a  meeting  out  at  Coronado,  Calif. 
When  it  was  over,  this  is  what  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  in  the  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 13  th — if  you  want  to  know  exactly  where 
the  Republicans  stand,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
read  the  Wall  Street  Journal — "The  Nation's 
landlords  are  going  after  rent  control  this 
year  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun."  This 
is  dated  Wednesday,  October  13th.  "One 
barrel,  repeating  the  single-shot  blast  used 
before,  will  renew  a  direct  appeal  to  Con- 
gress to  kill  this  last  remaining  wartime  con- 
trol. The  other,  aimed  at  enlisting  John 
Public  in  the  hunt,  will  pepper  him  with 
landlord  laments  and  pleas  to  help  get  rid 
of  restrictions  which,  he  will  be  assured, 
are  working  to  his  own  disadvantage." 

You  see,  they  started  out  with  the  idea 
of  fooling  you  to  begin  with. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  wonderful 
paper  to  read  if  you  want  to  find  out  what 
the  Republicans  believe,  and  how  they  are 
going  to  act  towards  the  people. 

This  story  continues  with  the  news  that 
the  Apartment  Owners  Association  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  trying  to  deceive  you  into  believing  that 
we  don't  need  rent  control  any  longer. 

You  know,  that  8oth  Congress  was  the 


most  thoroughly  surrounded  Congress  with 
lobbies  in  the  whole  history  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  There  were  more  lobbyists 
in  Washington,  there  was  more  money  spent 
by  lobbyists  in  Washington,  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It's  disgraceful,  and  you  ought  not 
to  let  that  happen  again.  Now,  those  lobby- 
ists know  they  won't  have  any  trouble  with 
a  Republican  Congress,  but  they're  afraid 
you  might  rise  up  in  wrath  and  keep  rent 
control  from  being  repealed  unless  you 
have  been  influenced  by  their  deceitful 
propaganda. 

Let's  go  on  with  the  story  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  says  that  the  Apartment 
Owners  Association  feels  that  rents  won't 
go  up  more  than  20  percent  i£  they  succeed 
in  killing  rent  control.    Twenty  percent! 

Do  you  want  your  rent  boosted  20  percent 
next  spring?  All  right,  if  you  don't,  you 
most  certainly  ought  to  prevent  it  by  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight,  and  then  they 
can't  do  it.  Cast  your  vote  for  yourselves, 
in  the  interests  of  yourselves.  Don't  cast 
it  for  those  lobbyists.  If  you  cast  it  for  the 
Republican  Party  in  this  coming  election 
you  are  voting  to  keep  those  terrible  lobbies 
in  Washington — and  I  am  trying  to  run 
them  out. 

Now,  the  party  that  killed  price  control 
and  killed  the  housing  bill  now  wouldn't 
mind  killing  rent  control.  The  Republican 
Party  believes,  apparently,  that  there  ought 
to  be  two  families  in  every  garage.  You 
know  they  said,  "two  chickens  in  a  pot," 
one  time.  Now  they  want  to  put  two  fami- 
lies in  every  garage. 

If  you  want  a  decent  place  to  live  at  a 
decent  price,  if  you  want  lower  prices,  if 
you  want  permanent  prosperity  fairly  shared 
by  all  of  us,  if  you  want  a  prosperous  United 
States  and  a  peaceful  world,  I  say  to  you, 
the  best  way  to  get  that  is  to  vote  in  your  own 
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interests  on  the  2d  of  November  by  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket  straight — and  you 
can't  make  any  mistake  on  that. 

[2.]  YoNKERS,  New  York  (Alexander 
Smith  Carpet  Works,  12:40  p.m.) 

Mr,  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  certainly  am  highly  pleased  and  much 
impressed  by  your  wonderful  turnout  here 
this  afternoon. 

During  the  past  6  weeks  I  have  been  going 
around  the  country,  talking  to  the  American 
people  about  two  different  ideas  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  been  proving  by  the  record 
that  the  Republican  Party,  no  matter  what 
its  candidate  may  say  during  the  election 
campaign,  works  for  the  benefit  of  special 
interests.  And  I  have  been  proving  by  the 
record  that  the  Democratic  Party  works  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  I  have  been 
asked  a  lot  of  questions.  I  have  given 
straight  answers  and  honest  facts  and  correct 
figures.  I  think  by  this  time  you  know  ex- 
actly where  I  stand.  There  is  good  reason 
why  I  can  be  frank  and  honest  in  this  busi- 
ness. It's  because  I  have  made  no  secret 
deals  with  lobbies  or  big  business.  I  have 
no  commitments  except  the  commitment  to 
serve  the  American  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country.  I  don't  resort  to 
double  talk  to  conceal  what  I  stand  for  and 
what  I  propose  to  do.  I  have  told  the  peo- 
ple time  and  again  what  I  think  about  high 
prices,  the  housing  shortage,  social  security, 
and  labor  laws,  and  minimum  wage.  I  have 
told  exactly  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done. 
Maybe  my  way  isn't  the  way  to  run  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  Some  people  say  I  would 
have  more  money  for  publicity  if  I  wasn't 
so  frank — the  radio  commentators  and  the 
newspapermen  wouldn't  be  against  me  if  I 
hadn't  been  against  so  many  big  corpora- 
tions and  so  many  lobbyists.    But  keeping 


quiet  on  the  issues  that  are  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  is  not  my  way.  I 
would  rather  be  defeated  trying  to  do  what's 
right  than  to  be  elected  under  false  pretenses. 
I  never  sit  on  the  fence.  Nor  do  I  hang  out 
on  an  upside-down  farm  gate  trying  to  fool 
the  people  into  believing  that  I  know  all 
about  the  farm.  I  spent  10  of  the  best  years 
of  my  life  on  the  farm. 

One  issue  on  which  I  have  made  my  posi- 
tion clear  is  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
Taft-Hartley  law  was  passed  by  the  Republi- 
can 8oth  Congress  for  just  one  reason — to 
crush  the  power  of  organized  labor.  The 
Republican  bosses  think  that  labor  unions 
have  too  much  power.  They  want  to 
weaken  unions  so  that  you  can't  bargain  for 
better  wages  and  better  working  conditions. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  is  only  a  first  step  in 
what  the  Republicans  have  in  mind  to  do  to 
you  if  they  get  another  chance.  They  in- 
tend to  pass  even  more  oppressive  labor  laws. 
I  still  say  that  that's  wrong.  I  believe  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  ought  to  be  repealed,  and 
I  am  working  to  get  that  done.  I  believe 
that  labor  must  always  be  in  a  position  to 
bargain  for  wages  which  will  enable  the 
workingman  of  this  Nation  to  maintain  good 
standards  of  living.  A  time  when  Republi- 
can high  prices  are  squeezing  every  one  of  us 
to  the  wall  is  no  time  to  strip  from  Ameri- 
can workers  their  best  weapon  of  defense. 

If  you  want  a  Government  that  will  repeal 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  provide  good  houses 
and  apartments  at  prices  you  can  afford  to 
pay,  build  more  schools  and  hospitals,  ex- 
tend social  security  and  raise  the  minimum 
wage,  and  put  a  stop  to  rising  prices — if  you 
want  a  Government  that  will  do  these  things 
for  you,  then  you  had  better  go  to  the  polls 
next  Tuesday  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
straight.  Then  you'll  be  voting  in  your  own 
interests. 

Vote  for  Richard  McSpedon  and  Charles 
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Nager  for  Congress.  If  you  send  fine  men 
like  these  to  Congress  you  won't  be  in  the 
position  you  are  in  now.  You  really  don't 
have  representation  in  this  district  now. 

Get  out  to  the  polls  on  the  morning  of 
election  day.  Vote  in  your  own  interests. 
If  you  do  that,  you'll  have  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, a  Democratic  President,  and  your  in- 
terests will  be  safe. 

[3.]  Bronx,  New  York  (Democratic 
Women's  Club  Luncheon,  Grand  Con- 
course, Plaza  Hotel,  2:38  p.m.) 

Madame  Chairman,  Mrs,  Sullivan,  Ed 
Flynn — the  boss  of  the  Bronx,  for  2y  years, 
she  said: 

That's  really  some  career.  And  he  has 
done  a  lot  of  other  things  besides  that  for 
the  Democratic  Party,  too.   I'm  very  grateful. 

You  know,  the  reason  I  am  making  this 
terrific  fight — this  crusade,  I  call  it — is  be- 
cause the  welfare  of  this  great  Nation  rests 
with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  come  out  of  this  campaign 
a  Democratic  Party  which  will  represent  the 
people;  and  that's  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  warm  hospi- 
tality, and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  speak  to  you  today. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  your  organi- 
zation for  the  fine  work  you  have  been  doing 
in  this  campaign.  I  have  been  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  "Housewives  for  Truman." 
I'm  going  to  get  Mrs.  Truman  to  join  it. 
I  think  letting  the  women  of  New  York  and 
all  the  country  know  just  exactly  what  is  at 
stake  in  this  election  is  most  important  for 
our  party  and  for  the  Nation.  I'm  sure  that 
a  great  deal  of  your  effort  has  been  spent 
in  telling  the  housewives  the  facts  about  high 
prices — Republican  high  prices,  they  are. 

You  know,  when  I  hear  the  Republican 
candidate — ^who  is  trying  awful  hard  to  get 


elected;  last  night  I  said  he  was  a  second- 
hand candidate,  and  he  is — ^when  I  hear 
him  talk  about  the  high  level  campaigns,  I 
wonder  if  he  shouldn't  be  talking  about  the 
high  level  of  all  the  necessities  of  life  that 
you  have  to  buy  for  your  families.  I  stopped 
yesterday  in  one  of  the  great  shoe  towns 
of  the  country,  and  that  shoe  manufacturing 
center  is  running  on  half  time  for  the  simple 
reason  that  shoes  have  gone  so  high  that 
people  have  quit  buying  them.  They  are 
not  selling  as  many  shoes  now  under  this 
Republican  program  as  they  sold  when  we 
had  price  control  and  rationing,  and  they're 
not  making  as  much  money,  either.  The 
high  level  cost  of  living  is  one  of  the  penalties 
we  are  having  to  pay  for  letting  the  Repub- 
licans get  control  of  the  8oth  Congress. 

But  I  don't  think  that  was  altogether  a 
bad  thing.  I  think  it  was  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, for  we  found  out  that  the  Republi- 
cans haven't  changed  one  little  bit  in  their 
policies  since  1932. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  entided  to  vote 
stayed  at  home  in  1946,  and  as  a  result  we 
got  that  high  cost  of  living  Both  Congress, 
which  wouldn't  do  a  thing  to  help  me  con- 
trol skyrocketing  prices.  Time  and  again  I 
asked  the  Both  Congress  to  put  the  brakes 
on  inflation.  I  even  called  it  back  into  special 
session  twice  for  that  purpose.  But  the  Re- 
publican leaders  were  more  interested  in  big 
profits  for  big  business  than  in  helping  you 
pay  your  grocery  bill. 

The  Both  Congress  was  a  mighty  serious 
worry  to  me.  This  campaign  hasn't  worried 
me,  however,  because  I  know  the  Democrats 
are  going  to  win.  They're  waking  up.  I've 
given  this  campaign  a  great  deal  of  serious 
thought  and  a  lot  of  hard  work.  That's  why 
I  am  always  happy  to  get  a  laugh  in  the 
middle  of  the  campaign.  I  think  you  ladies 
deserve  a  few  laughs,  too,  if  you  can  see  the 
humor  in  the  same  thing  that  I  do.    Some- 
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times  the  Madame  doesn't  think  Tm  humor- 
ous— she  thinks  I'm  funny. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  few  speeches  of 
the  RepubHcan  candidate,  who  is  running 
along  behind  me.  He's  following  me 
around — something  like  a  shadow.  That 
made  me  think  of  something  I  used  to  hear 
a  long  time  ago,  that  went: 
I  have  a  little  shadow 

That  goes  in  and  out  with  me; 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him 
Is  more  than  I  can  see. 
That  has  several  connotations,  if  you  want 
to  think  about  it  just  a  little  bit. 

In  1944  he  was  the  little  shadow  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  sat  in  the  White 
House,  and  tried  to  follow  him  around. 
And  he's  trying  to  follow  the  same  tactics 
with  me;  he's  following  me  around.  And 
you  know,  it  just  tickles  me  to  death,  be- 
cause in  every  city  where  we  appear  together, 
I  think  he  loses  votes  and  I  gain  them. 

Now,  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out  about 
anything  that  he  is  for.  I  have  never  heard 
him  mention  a  Republican  administration. 
I  have  never  heard  him  brag  of  a  Republican 
President.  He's  trying  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  the  New  Deal  is  a  good  thing  but 
that  he  can  run  it  better,  and  that  is  whai 
he  said  in  1944 — and  they  didn't  believe  him, 
and  I  don't  think  they  believe  him  this  time. 

There  is  one  thing  we  found  out,  though, 
he's  against — he's  against  Democrats.  He 
would  like  to  get  control  of  the  Government 
so  that  he  could  fire  all  the  Democrats  in  it. 
I  don't  think  he  could  get  that  done,  though, 
even  if  he  had  a  Congress  like  this  good-for- 
nothing  8oth  was. 

He  is  against  somebody  else  having  a  job 
when  he  wants  it  for  himself. 

I  kept  right  on  reading  his  speeches,  and 
finally  I  found  one  that  told  me  one  thing 
he  is  for.  Now,  that  is  just  as  interesting  as 
can  be.    I  found  out  he  is  for  something. 


He's  for  the  future.  That's  what  I  said: 
He's  for  the  future.  And  I'll  prove  it  to  you 
by  some  quotations. 

In  a  prepared  speech,  delivered  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  the  Republican  candidate  solemnly 
informed  the  people  at  Phoenix,  and  I  quote: 
"You  know  that  your  future  is  still  ahead  of 
you."    Exciting,  don't  you  think? 

To  make  sure  that  the  people  of  Phoenix 
fully  understood  his  views  on  this  important 
question  the  Republican  candidate  elabo- 
rated, and  he  said:  "America's  future,  like 
yours  in  Arizona,  is  still  ahead  of  us." 

Now,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  this  bold 
stand  of  the  Republican  candidate.    At  last 
I  found  an  issue  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
take  a  position.    But  this  position  did  re- 
mind me  of  another  little  verse  I  heard  years 
ago,  which  goes  something  like  this: 
Nothing  here  but  the  present, 
Nothing  behind  but  the  past. 
Nothing  ahead  but  the  future, 
My  gosh,  how  long  will  it  last! 

Well,  I  hope  the  future  will  last  a  long 
time  for  all  of  you,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
very  happy  future — and  I  hope  it  won't  be 
a  future  under  Republicans,  either. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  happy 
future,  there  is  one  thing  you  must  do  next 
Tuesday.  You  must  vote  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  and  you  must  work  as 
hard  as  you  possibly  can  to  get  all  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  out  on  that  day. 

There  are  more  things  at  stake  in  this 
campaign  than  appear  on  the  surface.  This 
is  a  crusade  for  the  right,  my  friends.  I'm 
making  it.  And  I've  made  a  campaign  un- 
equaled  by  any  five  Presidents  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States, 

I  stated  last  night,  to  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  a  few  of  the 
things  that  are  absolutely  essential  for  you 
to  understand.  I  know  in  the  Bronx  you're 
interested  in  Palestine,  and  just  for  your 
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information,  I  am  going  to  reiterate  so  that 
you'll  understand  perfectly  what  I  am  driv- 
ing at,  what  I  said  last  night  on  Palestine. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1948  and  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1944  are  perfectly 
clear  and  plain  on  Palestine.  I'm  running 
on  that  platform,  and  I  don't  run  on  plat- 
forms as  mere  scraps  of  paper.  And  if  you 
want  to  read  my  record  from  April  12,  1945, 
to  the  present  day,  you'll  see  that  I  have  been 
following  the  Democratic  platform  of  1944 
to  the  letter.  And  I  helped  write  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1944  and  I  helped  to  write 
the  Democratic  platform  of  1948,  and  I  stand 
on  that  platform  literally  and  for  what  it 
says.  It's  not  a  scrap  of  paper  to  me.  And 
when  you  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  your 
Jewish  friends,  just  point  out  that  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform  and  that's  all  you 
need  to  do. 

You  know,  I  have  some  of  the  warmest 
friends  in  the  world  who  are  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  And  I  love  them.  But  they  are  just 
like  the  Irish — they're  emotional. 

There's  only  one  thing  missing  in  this 
campaign  that  would  make  it  complete,  and 
that  would  be  to  get  the  Irish  question  in 
the  campaign. 

I  want  you  to  convince  those  people  that — 
I  think  I  can  say  this  candidly — they  have  a 
man  in  the  White  House  who  tries  to  do 
what  he  thinks  right,  who  tries  to  follow 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  who 
is  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
United  States,  because  that  means  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world — the  welfare  of  the  world! 

Now,  I  know  when  I  face  an  audience  of 
Democratic  women  workers  like  you  that 
the  Republicans  haven't  any  chance  to  do 
anything  in  the  Bronx.  Get  out  to  vote 
on  election  day. 

[4.]     Harlem,  New  York  (Address,  3:50 
p.m.,  see  Item  265) 


[5.]     Queens,  New  York  City  (Lost  Bat- 
talion Hall,  8:10  p.m.) 

Mr,  President,  distinguished  guests,  Mr, 
Mayor,  Mr,  Farley — and  all  good  Democrats 
of  Queens: 

This  reception  is  really  heartwarming.  In 
fact,  I  have  had  the  grandest  2  days  in 
Greater  New  York  than  any  man  in  the 
world  could  want  to  have.  I  think  I  have 
seen  at  least  3  54  million  people,  and  they 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  me,  and  I  have  also 
had  a  chance  and  will  have  a  chance  tonight 
to  express  to  you  my  views  on  the  thing 
with  which  this  great  Nation  of  ours  is  faced. 

We  haven't  been  able  to  get  the  candidate 
on  the  other  ticket  to  do  that,  but  we  are 
smoking  him  out  slowly. 

This  is  the  kind  of  reception  that  a  win- 
ning team  gets,  and  don't  let  anyone  fool 
you. 

The  Democrats  this  time  are  the  winning 
team — as  they  usually  are. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  we  are  the  winning 
team.  We  are  winning  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  aroused.  The  people  have 
learned  what  this  election  is  all  about.  They 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  vote  for  the 
party  that  is  working  for  them. 

Sixty  million  people  are  going  to  vote  on 
November  the  2d.  That  is  a  conservative 
estimate  in  my  mind.  Sixty-one  million 
people  are  at  work  now.  If  that  61  million 
will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  we  will  be 
all  right.  And  when  those  people  vote,  they 
are  going  to  throw  the  Galluping  polls 
right  in  the  ashcan — ^you  watch  'em.  There 
are  going  to  be  more  red-faced  pollsters 
on  November  the  3d  than  there  were  in 
1936,  when  the  Literary  Digest  said  that 
Roosevelt  shouldn't  be  elected.  Yes,  that  is 
what  the  polls  showed.  They  said  the  man 
who  wants  so  much  to  be  President  couldn't 
lose  in  New  York  State.    Well,  you  know 
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what  happened  in  1944.  In  1944,  when  the 
polls  showed  that  New  York  State  was  going 
Republican,  you  remember  what  happened, 
don't  you?  Well,  the  Democrats  won  in 
New  York,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  again. 

In  entering  this  Lost  Battalion  Hall  to- 
night, I  noticed  pictures  showing  the  record 
of  the  Lost  Battalion.  The  77th  Division — 
28th  Division — 35th  Division — and  the  90th 
Division  were  all  side  by  side  in  that  drive. 
It  was  my  duty  to  fire  some  75  mm  shells 
over  into  the  Argonne  Forest  and  put  a  bat- 
tery out  of  action.  I  don't  know  whether 
that  battery  was  firing  on  the  Lost  Battalion 
or  not,  but  it  was  over  there  and  they  didn't 
fire  any  more  after  we  got  through  with 
them. 

I  remember  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander 
E.  Anderson.  I  knew  him  very  well.  I  had 
a  very  high  regard,  as  did  every  member  of 
the  35th  Division,  for  the  165th  Infantry. 
I  see  some  men  sitting  down  here  in  this 
audience  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted, 
who  were  present  in  those  days  when  the 
country  really  needed  help. 

I  wish  I  had  time  this  evening  to  talk  to 
you  about  all  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 
However,  you  people  in  Queens,  I  am  sure, 
know  the  facts  about  housing,  and  the  edu- 
cational crisis,  and  the  acute  shortage  of 
hospitals  and  doctors. 

These  are  matters  on  which  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  a  most  disgraceful  record. 

The  Democrats  have  a  fine  record  of  fight- 
ing for  your  interests,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  Democrat. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  be  the  party  of  the 
people.  Andrew  Jackson  implemented  that 
when  he  had  his  fight  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  kept  the  Biddies  from  own- 
ing the  Government,  in  1828  to  1836. 

And  then  Woodrow  Wilson  revived  the 
Democratic  Party  and  set  it  on  the  right  track 


once  more.  Franklin  Roosevelt  carried  on 
in  those  great  traditions  to  make  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  the  party  of  the  people,  and  I 
have  been  doing  my  best  to  carry  on  in  that 
same  line,  because  I  believe  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  a  little  bit  about 
Republican  high  prices.  The  Republican 
candidate  has  been  busy  trying  to  dodge 
this  issue  just  like  he  has  been  trying  to 
dodge  all  the  other  issues  in  this  campaign. 
He  has  been  conducting  what  he  likes  to  call 
a  high-level  campaign. 

Actually,  the  Republicans  have  been  con- 
ducting a  high-level  cost  of  living  conspiracy 
against  the  American  people  for  the  last  2 
years.  The  Republicans  led  the  fight  to  kill 
price  controls  2  years  ago.  They  bragged 
about  how  they  had  killed  price  controls. 
They  are  not  saying  much  about  it  in  this 
campaign.  They  used  to  boast  about  it,  but 
since  this  election  campaign  came  along,  they 
are  not  saying  very  much  about  it. 

The  cost  of  living  here  in  Queens  has 
risen  30  percent  since  Republican  prices 
began  to  skyrocket. 

Every  single  one  of  the  Republican  Con- 
gressmen here  in  Queens  voted  to  kill  price 
control  when  I  was  fighting  to  keep  them. 
Remember  that — remember  that — every 
single  Republican  Congressman  in  Queens 
voted  to  kill  price  controls  when  I  was  fight- 
ing to  keep  them.  They  were  very  good 
members  of  that  good-for-nothing  "do- 
nothing"  8oth  Congress.  Don't  send  an  8ist 
Congress  back  down  there  like  the  8oth 
Congress  was.  Send  a  Congress  down  there 
that  will  work  for  you  and  not  for  special 
interests. 

I  proposed  a  cost  of  living  tax  rebate  nearly 
a  year  ago,  which  would  have  given  the 
average  family  about  a  f 60  income  tax  re- 
duction to  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
At  the  same  time,  to  make  sure  that  your 
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Government  had  enough  money  to  stay  in 
the  black,  I  proposed  to  reimpose  the  excess 
profits  tax,  to  put  into  your  Treasury  some 
of  the  fantastic  profits  of  the  big 
corporations. 

The  Republicans  refused  to  pass  an  excess 
profits  tax  law  because  they  want  profits 
to  stay  up  in  the  sky  while  you  foot  the  bill. 
Instead  of  giving  you  a  cost  of  living  tax  re- 
bate, the  Republicans  passed  a  rich  man's 
tax  bill  that  gives  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  taxes  to  the  wealthy,  and  leaves  a  heavy 
tax  burden  on  the  people  with  low  incomes. 

Now,  let  me  just  give  you  a  few  figures 
along  that  line — ^it  won't  take  a  minute.  A 
man  getting  $60  a  week  got  a  reduction  of 
about  $1.58  a  week  in  his  taxes  under  this 
rich  man's  tax  bill,  and  that  I1.58  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  prices  that  have  been  going 
out  the  roof — it  doesn't  make  any  dijfference 
in  your  pay  envelope  now. 

But  the  fellow  who  got  a  $100,000  a  year 
received  a  saving  of  more  than  $16,000 — 
that  is  nearly  four  times  the  net  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  what  he 
saved. 

And,  you  know  what  they  did?  I  have 
got  a  very  interesting  document  here  on  taxes 
which  is — ^well,  it's  the  most  terrible  thing  I 
ever  saw.  It's  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  sheet 
that  has  been  distributed  all  over  these 
United  States.  I  got  this  one  in  West 
Virginia. 

It  says  it  is  money  in  your  pocket  because 
the  Republican  Both  Congress  reduced  your 
income  tax.  Now,  if  that  isn't  bribery,  I 
never  heard  of  anything.  "The  following 
table  shows  your  approximate  savings  under 
the  new  tax  savings  law  effective  May  i, 
1948."  Then  it  goes  on  and  gives  the  list — 
a  fellow  making  $5,000  a  year,  he  got  a  net 
savings  of  $157.40;  a  fellow  making  a  $100,- 
000  a  year  got  a  net  saving  of  $16,658.44. 

Now  this  is  a  Republican  document,  so  it 


must  be  true.  Then  it  says:  "Do  you  want 
more  of  this  sort  of  constructive  Government 
action?  Then  use  your  tax  saving  to  make 
a  substantial  investment  in  a  Republican 
victory."  In  other  words,  send  what  we 
gave  you  rich  fellows  to  the  Republican 
Committee,  so  we  can  buy  the  election. 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

The  Republican  record  is  plain.  I  want 
you  to  go  to  the  polls  on  Tuesday,  and  vote. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  you  to  do.  Now,  I 
want  you  to  vote  for  yourselves.  You  are 
the  Government  when  you  want  to  exercise 
your  privilege  to  vote. 

In  1946  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters 
in  this  country  did  not  vote,  and  look  what 
you  got — you  got  this  8oth  Congress.  You 
got  just  exactly  what  you  deserved,  because 
you  stayed  at  home  and  did  not  exercise  your 
control  of  the  Government. 

Don't  do  that  again!  I  want  you  to  vote 
for  your  own  interests.  Vote  for  better 
schools  for  your  children,  vote  for  better 
health,  better  houses  for  your  family. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  you  are  going 
to  do  that,  get  up  real  early  in  the  morning 
on  November  the  2d  and  go  down  there  and 
vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  you 
will  have  a  Democratic  administration  and  a 
Democratic  President — and  you  will  have  a 
Democratic  Congress;  and  you  will  have 
a  Democratic  administration  locally.  And 
the  President  of  the  United  States  then  won't 
be  troubled  with  the  housing  shortage.  He 
can  stay  in  the  White  House  another  4  years. 

note:  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  October  29 
the  President  referred  to  Richard  W.  McSpedon  and 
Charles  J.  Nager,  Democratic  candidates  for  Repre- 
sentative, Mrs.  Antoinette  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Women's  Club  Luncheon,  Edward  J. 
Flynn,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee  of  Bronx  County,  William 
O'Dwyer,  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  James  A. 
Farley,  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  all  of  New  York;  and  the  late  Maj.  Gen. 
Alexander  E.  Anderson,  onetime  commander  of  the 
165th  Infantry. 
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265    Address  in  Harlem,  New  York,  Upon  Receiving  die 
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Dr,  Johnson,  and  members  of  the  Ministerial 
Alliance  which  has  given  me  this  award: 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  it.  I  hope  I 
shall  always  deserve  it.  This,  in  my  mind,  is 
a  most  solemn  occasion.  It's  made  a  tre- 
mendous impression  upon  me. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  great  champion 
of  human  rights.  When  he  led  us  out  of  the 
depression  to  the  victory  over  the  Axis,  he 
enabled  us  to  build  a  country  in  which  pros- 
perity and  freedom  must  exist  side  by  side. 
This  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  human 
rights  can  thrive. 

Eventually,  we  are  going  to  have  an  Amer- 
ica in  which  freedom  and  opportunity  are 
the  same  for  everyone.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  accomplish  that  great  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  keep  working  for  it  and  never  take 
a  backward  step. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  receive  the  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  award  on  this  day — October  29. 
This  date  means  a  great  deal  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  it  is  a  significant  date  in  the 
history  of  human  freedom  in  this  country. 

One  year  ago  today,  on  October  29,  1947, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
submitted  to  me,  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, its  momentous  report. 

That  report  was  drawn  up  by  men  and 
women  who  had  the  honesty  to  face  the 
whole  problem  of  civil  rights  squarely,  and 
the  courage  to  state  their  conclusions  frankly. 

I  created  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  be- 
cause racial  and  religious  intolerance  began 
to  appear  after  World  War  II.  They 
threatened  the  very  freedoms  we  had  fought 
to  save. 

We  Americans  have  a  democratic  way 
of  acting  when  our  freedoms  are  threatened. 

We  get  the  most  thoughtful  and  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  we  can  find,  and 
we  ask  them  to  put  down  on  paper  the  prin- 


ciples that  represent  freedom  and  a  method 
of  action  that  will  preserve  and  extend  that 
freedom.  In  that  manner,  we  get  a  declara- 
tion of  purpose  and  a  guide  for  action  that 
the  whole  country  can  consider. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  drawn  up. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  written. 

The  report  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee prepared  is  in  the  tradition  of  these 
great  documents. 

It  was  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  who  stated  the  principle  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  in  their  rights, 
and  that  it  is  to  secure  these  rights  that 
governments  are  instituted  among  men. 

It  was  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  who 
made  it  clear  that,  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, all  citizens  are  equal  before  the 
law,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  duty  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

The  Civil  Rights  Committee  did  more 
than  repeat  these  great  principles.  It  de- 
scribed a  method  to  put  these  principles  into 
action,  and  to  make  them  a  living  reality  for 
every  American,  regardless  of  his  race,  his 
religion,  or  his  national  origin. 

When  every  American  knows  that  his 
rights  and  his  opportunities  are  fully  pro- 
tected and  respected  by  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  then  we  will  have 
the  kind  of  unity  that  really  means  some- 
thing. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  unity.  But  it  is  the 
work  that  is  done  for  unity  that  really  counts. 

The  job  that  the  Civil  Rights  Committee 
did  was  to  tell  the  American  people  how  to 
create  the  kind  of  freedom  that  we  need 
in  this  country. 

The  Civil  Rights  Committee  described  the 
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kind  of  freedom  that  comes  when  every  man 
has  an  equal  chance  for  a  job — not  just  the 
hot  and  heavy  job — but  the  best  job  he  is 
qualified  for. 

The  Committee  described  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  comes  when  every  American 
boy  and  girl  has  an  equal  chance  for  an 
education. 

The  Committee  described  the  kind  of  free- 
dom that  comes  when  every  citizen  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  go  to  the  ballot  box 
and  cast  his  vote  and  have  it  counted. 

The  Committee  described  the  kind  of  free- 
dom that  comes  when  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  free  from  the  fear  of  mob 
violence  and  intimidation. 

When  we  have  that  kind  of  freedom,  we 
will  face  the  evil  forces  that  are  abroad  in 
the  world — whatever  or  wherever  they  may 
be — ^with  the  strength  that  comes  from  com- 
plete confidence  in  one  another  and  from 
complete  faith  in  the  working  of  our  own 
democracy. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  did  for  the  country  was 
to  get  every  American  to  think  seriously 
about  the  principles  that  make  our  country 
great. 

More  than  i  million  copies  of  the  full  text 
of  the  civil  rights  report  have  been  printed 
in  books  and  newspapers. 

More  than  30  difiEerent  pamphlets  based 
on  the  report  have  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  private  organizations. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  heard  the  re- 
port discussed  on  the  radio. 

In  making  its  recommendations,  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  did  not  limit  itself  to 
action  by  the  President  or  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions included  action  by  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  by  private  organizations, 
and  by  individuals. 


That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Committee's  report  be  studied 
widely.  For  in  the  last  analysis,  freedom 
resides  in  the  actions  of  each  individual. 
That  is  the  reason  I  like  to  hear  that  scrip- 
tural reading  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Luke.  That's  just  exactly  what  it  means. 
It  means  you  and  I  must  act  out  what  we  say 
in  our  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  is  in  his  mind  and  heart — and  to  his  mind 
and  heart — that  we  must  eventually  speak  to 
the  individual. 

After  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  sub- 
mitted its  report,  I  asked  Congress  to  do  ten 
of  the  things  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

You  know  what  they  did  about  that. 

So  I  went  ahead  and  did  what  the  Presi- 
dent can  do,  unaided  by  the  Congress. 

I  issued  two  Executive  orders. 

One  of  them  established  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equality  of  Treatment  and 
Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Services. 

The  other  one  covered  regulations  govern- 
ing fair  employment  practices  within  the 
Federal  establishment. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Department  of 
Justice  went  into  the  Supreme  Court  and 
aided  in  getting  a  decision  outlawing  restric- 
tive covenants. 

Several  States  and  municipalities  have 
taken  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Committee,  and  I  hope  more 
will  follow  after  them. 

Today  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  being 
challenged  all  over  the  world.  Democracy's 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  totalitarianism  is 
its  promise  of  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  mankind. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  promise  is  among 
the  highest  purposes  of  government. 

Our  determination  to  attain  the  goal  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity  must  be 
resolute  and  unwavering. 
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For  my  part,  I  intend  to  keep  moving  to- 
ward this  goal  with  every  ounce  o£  strength 
and  determination  that  I  have. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:50  p.m.  in  Dor- 
rance  Brooks  Square.  In  his  opening  words  he 
referred  to  Dr.  C.  Asapansa-Johnson,  president  of 
the  Interdenominational  Ministers  Alliance,  who 
presented  him  with  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Brotherhood  Medal. 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  is  en- 


titled "To  Secure  These  Rights"  (Government  Print- 
ing Ofl&ce,  1947,  178  pp.).  For  the  President's 
statement  upon  making  the  report  public,  see  1947 
volume,  this  series,  Item  215. 

The  President  referred  to  Executive  Order  9980 
"Regulations  Governing  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Within  the  Federal  Establishment"  and  Executive 
Order  9981  "Establishing  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces"  (July  26,  1948;  3  CFR  1 943-1 948 
Comp.,  pp.  720,  722). 


266    Address  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York  City.     October  29,  1948 


THANK  YOU— thank  you  very,  very 
much.  I  have  had  the  most  cordial  and 
warmest  welcome  that  any  man  could  wish 
for,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  All  of  Greater  New  York  has  given 
me  a  wonderful  reception,  and  Brooklyn 
makes  it  unanimous. 

I  have  good  news  for  you.  We  have  the 
Republicans  on  the  run. 

All  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  see  that  every- 
body gets  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  I 
want  everybody  who  is  listening  to  me  to- 
night just  to  make  me  one  promise.  I  want 
you  to  promise  that  you  will  vote  and  that 
you  will  make  sure  that  your  neighbor  votes, 
too. 

Help  your  neighbor.  Help  get  him  to  the 
polls. 

This  is  a  crusade  for  the  people,  and  the 
way  to  win,  is  to  win  it  with  votes. 

Before  I  say  anything  else,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  is  not  here  to- 
night. He's  not  here,  because  he's  out  fight- 
ing for  you,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me  in  this  great  crusade.  And  I'd 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
running-mate.  Senator  Alben  Barkley. 

Senator  Barkley  has  been  working  hard, 
making  a  terrific  fight  to  help  tell  the  people 
of  this  country  the  facts  of  life. 


He's  doing  a  splendid  job  and  I  want  all 
of  you  to  know  that  he's  your  friend,  and 
he's  working  for  you. 
What's  more,  he's  been  fighting  for  you, 
and  he  and  I  together  will  go  on  fighting 
for  you. 

We  said  we  would  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  the  truth  in  this  campaign,  and 
we  have  done  it.  The  American  people 
know  that  we  believe  in  them.  They  know 
that  we  trust  them.  And  they  have  re- 
sponded. All  they  wanted  was  to  have 
somebody  talk  to  them  about  the  issues. 

The  Republican  candidate  wouldn't  tell 
them.    He  didn't  dare. 

When  Senator  Barkley  and  I  started  out, 
there  wasn't  a  newspaper  in  the  country 
that  would  have  given  a  plugged  nickel  for 
our  chance  to  win  this  election  for  the  people. 
But  we  are  going  to  win  it! 

Now  they're  beginning  to  sing  another 
tune.  That's  because  we  are  going  to  win. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  going  to  win,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  vote. 

This  night  marks  the  end  of  my  campaign 
in  the  East.  And  the  East  is  with  us.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  papers  said  Massachu- 
setts was  in  the  bag  for  the  Republicans. 
That  just  isn't  so.  Massachusetts  is  going 
Democratic  by  100,000  votes. 
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Rhode  Island  is  Democratic. 

Connecticut  is  going  Democratic  by  40,000, 
and  as  for  New  York — ^well,  you  tell  me. 

Is  New  York  going  Democratic?  Of 
course  it  is! 

New  York  State  is  going  to  turn  in  a  good 
old-fashioned  Democratic  majority,  just  as 
it  did  four  times  in  a  row  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Tonight  I'm  going  to  talk  about  how 
this  election  affects  your  chance  for  peace. 

In  the  interest  of  peace,  your  Democratic 
Party  has  created  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  the  kind  of  foreign  policy  that  would  not 
change  over  the  years. 

In  this  task,  from  the  very  outset,  we  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  some  wise  and  patri- 
otic Republicans. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  pledged  to 
conduct  our  foreign  policy  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  without 
regard  to  party. 

Your  President  and  your  Democratic  ad- 
ministration have  scrupulously  honored  that 
pledge  of  bipartisan  cooperation  in  foreign 
policy. 

And  we  are  going  to  keep  that  pledge,  no 
matter  what  provocation  is  offered  by  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  get  through 
this  political  campaign  without  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  dragging  American  foreign 
policy  into  party  politics. 

But  he  has  seen  fit  to  attack  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  record  on  foreign  policy.  He 
has  attacked  my  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
in  unmeasured  terms.  He  has  torn  off  his 
mask  of  bipartisanship  and  revealed  the  ugly 
partisan  passion  underneath. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  would  be  failing  in 
my  duty  to  bring  the  issues  to  the  people, 
if  I  did  not  discuss  the  Republican  record 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  in  a  few  words, 
what  our  American  foreign  policy  is. 


The  heart  and  soul  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  peace. 

We  are  supporting  a  world  organization 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  a  world  economic 
policy  to  create  prosperity  for  all  mankind. 

The  first  and  most  important  feature  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  which  seeks  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  differences  between 
nations. 

Our  guiding  principle  is  international  co- 
operation. The  very  basis  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  cooperative  action  with  other 
nations. 

Unfortunately,  our  hopes  for  worldwide 
cooperation  have  been  hampered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  policies  and  objectives 
seem  to  be  at  odds  with  what  the  United 
States  and  other  democratic  nations  are 
striving  for.  This  fact — this  disharmony — 
makes  it  even  more  urgent  that  we  act  in 
concert  with  those  nations  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  same  objectives  that  we  are. 

We  have  not  deserted — ^we  will  never  de- 
sert— the  brave  men  and  women  who  have 
rallied  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

We  will  not  sacrifice  them  to  totalitarian 
aggression. 

In  these  matters,  a  very  great  responsibil- 
ity lies  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  While  he  looks  ahead,  working  for  a 
happy  outcome,  he  must  also  take  thought 
of  possible  disasters. 

The  President's  responsibility  goes  far  be- 
yond the  formalities  of  diplomacy.  It  ex- 
tends to  ultimate  reality — ^the  final  conse' 
quence  of  war  and  peace. 

A  President  must  approach  this  task 
humbly  and  sincerely.  He  must  be  sure  in 
his  heart  that  no  error,  no  pride,  no  arrogance 
on  his  part  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace. 

The  President  is  the  servant  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.    He  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
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turned  in  expressing  their  will  for  peace. 

Throughout  the  world  today  the  people 
yearn  for  peace.  If  all  peoples  were  free  to 
express  themselves  as  we  are,  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  danger  of  war.  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  confronted  by  a  danger- 
ous and  difficult  circumstance. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  curtain  of  censorship  through 
which  very  little  of  the  truth  about  the  other 
people  of  the  world  can  penetrate. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  vic- 
tims of  their  own  iron  curtain. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  misinformation 
and  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  control  the  destinies  of  the  Russian 
people. 

One  of  the  problems  which  I  face,  and  one 
of  the  problems  which  my  great  predeces- 
sor faced,  is  to  pierce  that  iron  curtain  and 
to  get  the  truth  across  to  the  leaders  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  must  try  to  get  them  to  understand 
that  our  people  are  united  in  what  we  think 
is  right,  that  we  have  no  evil  intentions, 
that  we  stand  firmly  behind  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  formal 
diplomatic  channels  do  not  always  succeed 
in  doing  this.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President, 
therefore,  to  consider  and  study  every  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Soviet  leaders. 

I  have  given  this  problem  prayerful  con- 
sideration.   I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

There  are  some  misguided  persons  who 
believe  that  further  peaceful  discussions  are 
useless. 

But  that  is  not  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

So  long  as  I  am  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  door  will  not  be  closed  to  peace. 

I  will  always  explore  every  possible  means, 
no  matter  how  difficult  or  how  unconven- 
tional, for  reaching  agreement. 


I  welcome  the  abuse  that  is  showered  upon 
me  by  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  war  is  inevitable. 

In  my  search  for  peace,  I  do  not  care  what 
epithets  may  be  hurled  at  me  by  those  who 
think  that  we  must  hurry  on  to  an  inevitable 
catastrophe.  I  don't  care  about  that.  I 
don't  care  what  they  say.  There  is  nothing 
new  they  can  say  about  me.  It  has  all  been 
said.  And  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the 
American  people  don't  beUeve  it. 

But  when  the  Republican  leaders  deliber- 
ately misinterpret  my  private  consultations 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  try  to  tell 
the  people  of  America  that  my  constant  con- 
cern about  peace  is  wrong,  then  I  have  to 
protest  about  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  inevitable,  and 
I  shall  make  use  of  every  honorable  means 
to  prevent  it. 

The  way  in  which  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  attacked  raises  doubts  as  to  the  good 
faith  with  which  the  Republican  leaders  in 
this  campaign  are  approaching  this  whole 
question. 

Do  they  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than 
a  campaign  issue?  Do  they  understand  that 
the  stakes  in  this  matter  are  war  or  peace, 
life  or  death,  not  only  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  but  for  our  civilization? 

These  doubts  are  made  more  serious  by  the 
record  which  the  Republican  Party  has  made 
in  foreign  policy  over  the  years. 

Let  me  say  right  now  that  I  welcome  the 
real  contributions  made  to  our  foreign  policy 
by  certain  Republicans  in  recent  years. 
They  have  been  helpful,  and  I  will  always 
give  them  full  and  friendly  credit. 

But  these  contributions,  however  real, 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  as  a  party,  is  a  late  convert  to 
the  cause  of  international  good  will  and 
cooperation. 

After  the  First  World  War,  the  United 
States  had  its  first  great  opportunity  to  lead 
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the  world  to  peace.  I  have  always  believed 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Almighty  God  at  that 
time  that  we  should  enter  into  and  lead  the 
League  of  Nations.  How  much  misery  and 
suffering  the  world  would  have  been  spared 
if  we  had  only  followed  Woodrow  Wilson! 

We  are  not  now  making  the  same  mistake 
that  was  made  in  1920.  God  willing,  we 
will  never  make  that  mistake  again.  God 
willing,  we  will  never  make  that  mistake 
again. 

In  the  fateful  election  of  1920,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  urged  the  people  to  take  the  lead 
in  international  affairs.  The  people  recog- 
nized that  this  was  their  duty.  But  they 
were  betrayed — ^betrayed  by  another  Repub- 
lican candidate  who  campaigned  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  and  a  Republican  Party 
which  sabotaged  the  ideal  of  international 
cooperation  as  soon  as  it  had  won  the 
election. 

Why  did  this  happen?  It  happened  be- 
cause powerful  interests  in  the  Republican 
Party  were  so  selfish  and  so  shortsighted,  that 
they  blocked  our  participation  in  the  world 
effort  for  peace.  And  those  same  interests 
are  still  powerful  in  the  Republican  Party. 
Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything  different. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  their  in- 
fluence today.  Remember  that  in  the  1920's 
the  Republican  Party  moved  into  Washing- 
ton and  enacted  the  highest  tariffs  in  our 
history — ^tariffs  that  helped  bring  on  World 
WarlL 

Then  in  the  1930's  the  terrible  errors  of  the 
Republican  high  tariff  were  corrected  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  that  great  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Cordell  Hull. 

Using  the  powerful  instrument  of  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements,  we  have  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy. We  have  provided  a  new  foundation 
for  a  prosperous  and  a  peaceful  world.    But 


now  this  foundation  is  threatened  by  Repub- 
lican reaction. 

The  leader  of  the  Republican  high  tariff 
lobby  in  the  1920's  was  a  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  Joe  Grundy. 
That  same  Mr.  Grundy  showed  up  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia  this 
year,  and  masterminded  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  candidate.  And  his  personal 
protege  is  now  the  Republican  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee.  Do  you  want  to 
return  to  Grundyism?  The  Republican 
Party  has  served  notice  that  that  is  what  you 
can  expect  from  them. 

This  year  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
asking  that  the  power  to  conduct  the  recipro- 
cal trade  program  be  extended  another  3 
years. 

Those  Republicans  simply  crippled  the  act, 
and  extended  it  for  i  year  instead  of  the 
customary  3,  thinking  that  next  year,  if  they 
are  successful  in  this  election,  they  will  be 
able  to  finish  the  job. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  When 
the  European  recovery  program  was  before 
the  Senate,  the  isolationist  forces  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  rose  behind  Senator  Taft  in 
an  attempt  to  slash  that  program  and  change 
it  from  one  of  world  reconstruction  to  one  of 
handout  relief. 

It  is  preposterous  for  the  Republican 
candidate  to  say  that  "Republican  statesman- 
ship"— if  there  is  such  a  thing — changed  our 
original  idea  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram into  a  practical  measure.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  international  affairs,  the 
European  recovery  program  would  have 
been  mutilated  before  it  was  launched. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  lead 
me  to  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  is  safer 
in  Democratic  hands  than  in  Republican 
hands.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  American  people  would  make  a  mistake, 
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if  they  should  entrust  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try to  a  RepubUcan  President  and  a  Republi- 
can Congress  for  the  next  4  years. 

The  Communists  would  like  to  see  that 
happen.  That  is  the  main  reason  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  so  desperately  to  defeat 
me. 

That  is  why  the  Communists  are  support- 
ing a  third  party. 

They  know  that  the  candidate  of  the  third 
party  will  not  win  a  single  State,  yet  the 
Communists  are  using  him  in  an  effort  to  de- 
feat me  and  elect  a  Republican  President. 

The  Communists  know  the  Republican 
record,  even  if  the  Republicans  hope  that  the 
rest  of  us  have  forgotten  it. 

The  Communists  regard  the  Republican 
Party  as  the  party  of  inaction,  confusion,  and 
rejection — the  party  that  insures  a  depres- 
sion that  would  both  weaken  our  influence 
abroad,  and  spread  misery  at  home. 

Better  still  from  the  Communist  point  of 
view,  the  Republican  Party's  record  shows 
that  it  is  not  free  from  the  forces  of  isolation- 
ism. On  the  basis  of  the  record,  the  Com- 
munists believe  that  these  forces  would  con- 
trol the  Republican  Party  and  lead  to  an 
American  policy  of  hit-and-run  diplomacy. 

The  Communists  want  us  to  get  out  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  want  us  to  stop 
helping  European  countries  and  China. 
They  want  us  to  withdraw  and  leave  the 
field  entirely  to  them.  They  know  they  can 
never  get  what  they  want  so  long  as  the 
Democratic  Party  remains  in  control  of  this 
Government. 

But  the  Communists  have  real  reason  to 
hope  that  Republican  isolationism  will  exert 
its  pressure  within  the  Republican  Party, 
and,  in  a  period  of  time,  they  can  take  over 
nation  after  nation. 

My  friends,  that  must  not  happen! 

We  must  never  withdraw  to  the  Republi- 
can isolationism  of  the  1920's.    If  you  do 


that,  communism  will  become  so  powerful 
that  the  security  of  this  Nation  will  be 
gravely  endangered. 

As  the  Communists  make  their  crafty 
plans,  they  find  that  on  issue  after  issue  they 
can  expect  no  help  from  the  Democratic 
Party.  But,  to  the  Republican  Party,  how- 
ever, they  see  a  basic  philosophy,  a  course 
of  action,  an  attitude  toward  the  future,  that 
fills  them  with  fervent  hope. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  fate  of 
mankind  depends  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Grave  decisions  lie  before 
us. 

The  next  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  continue  our  reciprocal 
trade  policy  or  abolish  it. 

The  next  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  European  recovery  program 
shall  be  continued. 

If  the  forces  of  reaction  and  isolation  gain 
control  of  our  Government  in  this  election, 
these  fateful  issues  will  be  decided  the  wrong 
way. 

And  if  they  are  decided  the  wrong  way, 
our  present  great  contribution  to  world  peace 
will  end.  With  it  will  end  the  hope  for 
which  this  generation  of  mankind  has  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  The  Democratic  Party  re- 
jects that  tragic  course. 

Now,  our  foreign  policy  is  a  people's  for- 
eign policy.  Its  purpose  is  to  win  a  people's 
peace.  It  demands  a  people's  government 
in  Washington,  not  a  special  interest  govern- 
ment. It  demands  that  we  maintain  here  in 
America  a  firm  democratic  base  for  world 
democracy. 

It  demands  that  we  maintain  here  in 
America  a  secure  economic  base  for  world 
recovery.  These  are  the  issues  that  we 
Democrats  have  brought  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  crusade.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  those  issues.  They 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  our  time. 
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Now,  I  have  only  one  request  to  make  of 
you. 

Exercise  your  right  to  control  this  govern- 
ment of  yours  by  doing  your  duty  on  election 
day,  getting  up  there  early  and  voting  the 
straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  the  country 
will  be  safe. 

[At  this  point  the  President  introduced  his  family. 
He  then  resumed  speaking.] 

I  want  to  say  to  you  most  hospitable  people 
in  Brooklyn  that  I  have  never  enjoyed  a 


meeting  more  in  my  life,  and  I  never  was 
more  serious  with  anything  in  my  life  than 
what  I  told  you  this  evening. 

I  am  highly  honored  to  be  on  this  platform 
with  so  many  distinguished  Democrats. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  p.m.  in  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  During  his  address 
he  referred  to  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  former 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  and 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 
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[  I .  ]     Bellefontaine,  Ohio  (12:15  p.m.) 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  very 
much  and  very  highly  this  v^^onderful  turn- 
out here  this  morning.  I  have  had  quite  a 
trip  around  over  the  country  visiting  the 
various  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
explaining  to  them  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign. Of  course  that  is  the  only  way  you 
could  find  out  about  the  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign, because  our  opponents  don't  seem  to 
want  to  discuss  the  issues.  They  talk  about 
unity,  and  efficiency,  and  other  things. 

But,  after  having  visited  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  all  the  great  cities,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Republicans 
are  on  the  run. 

The  Republican  candidate  started  out  by 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  make  10  political 
speeches  in  this  campaign.  Instead  of  that, 
he  has  been  following  me  around  the  coun- 
try, and  he  is  still  following  me  around — ^and 
he  is  still  behind. 

What  you  people  are  principally  interested 
in  is  a  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
is  run  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  and 
not  just  a  few. 

I  think  that  the  Republicans  have  only 


made  a  start  on  what  they  intend  to  do  to 
farmers  and  to  labor.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  the  first  blow  at  the  laboringman's  great 
charter,  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 
They  have  tried  to  tear  that  up,  so  far  as 
they  thought  they  could  possibly  go — ^and 
they  had  to  do  that  over  my  veto. 

They  have  started  in  on  the  farm  program, 
to  make  a  travesty  out  of  that.  And  they 
won't  do  it  directly.  In  the  rechartering  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  they 
have  tried  to  take  the  floor  from  under  farm 
prices.  Corn,  right  now,  in  the  Middle 
West  is  selling  below  what  the  support  price 
ought  to  be,  because  they  have  prevented 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
furnishing  the  storage  necessary  to  make  the 
loans  on  that  corn. 

I  am  asking  you  only  to  look  out  for  your 
own  interest  on  election  day.  Your  interest 
is  the  interest  and  welfare  of  this  great  coun- 
try. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  exercise  the 
privilege  which  the  Constitution  gives  you, 
and  that  is  to  vote. 

If  you  will  all  vote,  I  won't  have  any  worry 
about  the  result,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
you  can't  vote  but  one  way,  if  you  vote  in 
your  own  interest. 
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That  is  to  get  up  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  of  November  and  go  to  the  polls,  and 
vote  a  straight  Democratic  ticket — then  you 
will  be  voting  for  yourselves. 

[2.]    Terre  Haute,  Indiana  (3:30  p.m.) 

Thank  you — ^thank  you  very  much.  It 
certainly  is  a  lot  of  pleasure  to  be  in  Terre 
Haute  once  more.  You  know,  I  have  been 
here  at  least  a  hundred  times,  and  I  didn't 
attract  nearly  so  much  attention  as  I  am  now. 
I  was  in  the  Senate  for  10  years,  and  the 
shortest  road  between  Washington  and  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  goes  through  Terre  Haute; 
and  we  used  to  stay  all  night  here,  start  out 
from  Independence  in  the  morning  and  stay 
all  night  in  Terre  Haute,  then  drive  on  from 
here  to  the  East  and  go  to  Washington.  So 
I  am  familiar  with  this  great  town,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  great  town  is 
Democratic,  and  you  are  going  Democratic 
again. 

I  have  had  very  fine  visits  with  your  next 
Governor  Schricker,  and  your  next  Congress- 
man, Mr.  O'Grady.  I  know  you  are  going 
to  elect  both  of  those  gentlemen — ^just  as  you 
are  going  to  elect  me  this  time. 

During  the  past  6  weeks,  I  have  been 
going  around  the  country  talking  to  the 
American  people  about  two  different  ideas 
about  government.  I  have  been  proving  by 
the  record  that  the  Republican  Party,  no 
matter  what  its  candidates  may  say  during 
election  campaigns,  works  for  the  benefit  of 
special  interests.  They  have  always  done 
that. 

I  have  been  proving  by  the  record  that  the 
Democratic  Party  works  for  all  the  people, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  a  Democrat. 

I  have  been  asked  a  lot  of  questions,  and 
I  have  always  given  straight  answers,  and 
honest  facts,  and  correct  figures.  By  this 
time,  I  think  all  of  you  know  where  I  stand. 
There  is  a  good  reason  why  I  can  be  frank 


and  honest  with  the  people.  That  is  be- 
cause I  have  made  no  secret  deals  with  the 
lobbies  of  big  business.  I  have  made  no 
commitments  except  to  the  people.  I  don't 
have  to  resort  to  doubletalk  to  conceal  what 
I  stand  for  or  what  I  propose  to  do. 

I  have  told  the  people  time  and  time  again 
what  I  think  about  high  prices,  and  the  hous- 
ing shortage,  and  social  security,  labor  laws, 
minimum  wages — I  have  told  exacdy  what  I 
think  ought  to  be  done  in  every  instance. 

Maybe  my  way  is  not  the  way  to  run  an 
election  campaign.  Some  people  say  I 
would  have  a  lot  more  money  for  publicity 
if  I  was  not  so  frank.  But  I  would  rather 
have  the  people  know  where  I  stand,  I  would 
rather  have  the  people  know  where  I  stand 
than  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause I  think  I  am  right. 

They  say  that  the  radio  commentators 
and  the  newspapers  would  not  be  against  me 
if  I  hadn't  stepped  on  the  toes  of  so  many  big 
corporations  and  so  many  lobbies. 

But,  keeping  quiet  on  the  issues  that  are 
important  to  the  people  is  not  my  way  of 
doing  business.  I  would  rather  be  defeated 
for  trying  to  do  what  is  right  than  to  hide 
my  views  from  the  people  and  get  in  there 
under  false  pretenses. 

I  never  sit  on  a  fence.  I  am  either  on  one 
side  or  another. 

I  saw  a  picture  the  other  day  that  gave  me 
a  good  laugh.  You  see,  I  spent  the  best  10 
years  of  my  life  on  a  farm,  and  I  saw  a  pic- 
ture of  Dewey  and  Warren  leaning  on  a 
farm  gate,  and  the  gate  was  upside  down. 

The  picture  itself  was  a  fake,  just  as  the 
fake  farmers  were. 

One  issue  on  which  I  have  made  my  posi- 
tion unmistakably  clear  is  high  prices.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  ought  to  take 
definite,  positive  action  to  curb  high  prices. 
I  called  the  Republican  80th  Congress  back 
into  special  session  twice.  I  explained  how 
serious  high  prices  were,  how  much  suffer- 
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ing  that  was  causing  the  ordinary  families 
of  this  country,  and  I  told  the  Congress  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  laws  we  needed  to  stop 
rising  prices. 

The  Republicans  did  absolutely  nothing 
about  it.  The  Republican  leaders  are  too 
interested  in  helping  big  business  make  big- 
ger profits.  They  know,  just  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  unchecked  inflation  can  lead  to  a 
depression.  They  know  that,  but  they  arc 
shortsighted  and  selfish,  and  they  are  willing 
to  chance  so  long  as  corporations  can  con- 
tinue to  make  profits  up  to  20  billions  a  year. 

You  know,  this  country  has  got  the  great- 
est national  income  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Last  year  that  income  was  $217 
billion.  It  was  so  distributed  that  the  farmer 
got  his  fair  share,  the  workingman  got  his 
fair  share,  and  business  got  its  fair  share. 
Now,  this  year,  corporation  income  has  gone 
up  from  17  billion  to  20  billion,  and  that  is 
due,  my  friends,  to  special  privilege,  and  to 
that  rich  man's  tax  bill,  which  was  passed 
over  my  veto.  They  had  to  pass  it  three 
times.  I  vetoed  it  three  times.  They  finally 
got  enough  votes  to  pass  it  over  my  veto, 
but  that  tax  bill  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous things  that  has  ever  happened  in 
this  country. 

You  know,  the  fellow  with  a  big  income 
gets  a  big  saving,  but  the  fellow  with  the 
little  income  gets  nothing  out  of  it.  A  fellow 
getting  f  60  a  week  saves  about  $1.50,  which 
I  think  is  the  exact  figure,  but  prices  have 
gone  up  so  that  that  is  wiped  out;  but  the 
fellow  getting  a  $100,000  a  year  gets  more 
than  $16,000  of  his  income  back.  That  is 
more  than  four  times  the  net  income  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  time  you  go  to  the  grocery  store, 
remember  that  you  are  paying  Republican 
high  prices. 

If  you  want  Democratic  low  prices,  you 
have  got  to  go  to  the  polls  next  Tuesday 


and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  straight — and 
you  can't  make  a  mistake  when  you  do  that. 
You  are  voting  for  yourselves  when  you  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

If  you  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  you  will 
vote  for  special  interest  and  special  privilege. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  people  here  in 
Terre  Haute  how  to  vote,  because  you  always 
vote  right,  but  I  want  the  people  of  Indiana 
to  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket.  Vote 
in  your  own  interests. 

[3.]     Mattoon,  Illinois  (4:53  p.m.) 

Senator  Lucas,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Mattoon: 

I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  says  I  am. 
He  and  I  served  in  the  Senate  for  a  long 
time  together — 8  years.  You  have  an  able 
public  servant  in  Scott  Lucas,  and  I  hope 
you  will  send  a  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  Congress  with  him  by  the  name  of  Paul 
Douglas — and  a  Democratic  Governor, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  to  Springfield. 

Now,  I  have  been  in  this  great  State  on  a 
lot  of  occasions.  I  was  here  about  a  month 
ago,  and  drove  through  southern  Illinois, 
and  stopped  at  a  number  of  cities  in  southern 
Illinois — and  the  welcome  was  just  like  this 
one  down  here  today. 

You  know,  it  warms  your  heart  when 
people  will  come  out  in  a  drizzle  like  this 
to  listen  to  me  discuss  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign. I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  all  the  issues 
with  you,  but  I  made  key  speeches  in  Car- 
bondale,  in  Springfield,  and  in  the  great 
city  of  Chicago,  not  long  ago — ^last  week,  in 
fact — the  25th  of  October.  But,  I  am  going 
to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about  some  of  the 
things  that  the  Republicans  intend  to  do  to 
you,  if  they  get  control  of  this  Government. 
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You  know,  the  Democratic  Party  took  over 
the  Government  in  1933,  and  they  began  a 
positive  system  of  approaches  that  v^ould 
help  every  section  of  the  population  to  get 
what  is  coming  to  them  in  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

We  inaugurated  a  farm  policy,  we  in- 
augurated a  labor  policy;  and  we  inaugu- 
rated a  policy  for  small  business.  We  are 
against  monopolies.  We  believe  that  every 
man  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  into 
business  if  he  wants  to,  and  to  work  it  out 
to  his  own  satisfaction. 

The  farmers  were  about  as  low  as  they 
could  possibly  get  in  1932.  Their  income  at 
that  time — ^their  net  income  was  about  $2^4 
billion  that  year.  Their  gross  income  was  a 
little  over  $4  billion. 

Last  year,  the  farmers  net  income  was  f  18 
billion — ^their  total  income  $30  billion. 

Labor  is  getting  three  times  as  much  for 
their  work  by  the  hour  now,  as  they  got  in 
1932 — and  then,  everybody  was  hunting  the 
streets  looking  for  work.  There  were  12 
million  people  hunting  for  jobs  then.  Now 
jobs  are  hunting  for  people.  There  are  61 
million  people  at  work  in  this  country  today. 

As  soon  as  the  Republicans  got  control, 
they  began  to  tear  up  the  farm  program  and 
the  labor  program.  They  seem  to  think  that 
labor  is  a  commodity  and  that  the  farmer  can 
get  along  as  best  he  can,  no  matter  what  the 
Government  does.  That  is  not  true,  as  has 
been  conclusively  proven  by  the  incomes  of 
labor  and  the  farmers  now  as  compared  with 
1932. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  pass 
a  law  to  tear  up  labor's  bill  of  rights.  They 
passed  the  Taft-Hardey  law,  with  the  idea 
in  mind  of  taking  the  collective  bargaining 
power  away  from  labor  which  had  been 
given  to  them  under  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Then  they  rechartered  the  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation,  and  they  rechartered 
that  Corporation  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Corporation  cannot  lend  storage  for  the  grain 
on  which  to  make  loans. 

When  I  was  in  southern  Illinois  the  other 
day — a  month  ago — corn  was  selling  at  47 
cents  below  the  support  price,  because  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  could  not 
get  storage  on  which  to  make  the  loans. 
That  is  the  way  the  Republicans  treat  you 
when  they  get  control  of  the  government. 
What  would  they  have  done  if  they  had  had 
complete  control? 

I  sat  there  with  the  veto  power,  and  kept 
them  from  passing  law  after  law  that  would 
not  have  been  in  the  public  interest.  In 
fact,  I  used  that  veto  power  more  than  any 
other  President  except  Grover  Cleveland — 
I  vetoed,  I  think,  92  bills — most  of  them 
were  policy  bills  in  which  your  interest  was 
at  stake. 

Now,  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  take 
any  chances  in  this  election  next  Tuesday. 
I  think  you  are  going  to  get  out  and  vote  for 
yourselves. 

If  you  do  that,  you  will  have  a  Democratic 
administration  here  in  Illinois,  you  will 
have  a  Democratic  administration  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington,  and  you  will 
have  a  Democratic  Congress  to  take  the  place 
of  this  "do-nothing"  Congress,  good-for- 
nothing  8oth  Congress. 

[4.]  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (On  arriving, 
8:25  p.m.) 

Thank  you — thank  you  very  much.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  welcome  to  my  home  State.    It  is  grand. 

I  have  been  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other — north  and  south,  east  and 
west — and  none  of  them  has  been  any  better 
than  this.  And  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
in  Missouri. 
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I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  "show  me" 
State,  and  I  learned  how  "show  me"  works, 
and  I  have  been  showing  them — the  Repub- 
licans are  on  the  run. 

On  Tuesday  there  is  only  one  thing  I 
want  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  go  out  and  vote 
for  yourselves.  If  you  will  vote  for  your- 
selves, you  will  vote  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket,  and  everything  will  be  safe  for  the 
world,  and  for  Missouri,  and  for  the  United 
States. 

Now,  don't  forget  that.  Just  do  a  little 
thinking. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  whole  campaign 


tonight,  and  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  me. 
Then,  if  I  am  convincing  just  go  and  vote 
for  your  own  best  interests. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  most  cordial  welcome  to  my  own 
home  State. 

Thank  you. 

note:  In  the  course  o£  his  remarks  on  October  30 
the  President  referred  to  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker  and  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Representative  John  J.  O'Grady,  both  of 
Indiana;  and  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
all  of  Illinois. 
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THANK  YOU  my  friends.  I  appreciate 
most  highly  this  reception  in  St.  Louis,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  I  have  got  to  talk  to  the 
whole  United  States  tonight,  and  you  can 
cheer  in  between  times,  too. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  reception  on  my  return  to  my  home 
State.  It  touches  my  heart — right  where  I 
live.  I  thank  the  Governor  most  sincerely 
for  this  cordial  introduction — which  nobody 
heard  but  the  radio  audience.  But  I  know 
that  when  Missouri  feels  this  way,  we  are 
on  the  road  to  victory. 

On  November  2d  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Democratic  Governor  in  Missouri,  and  a 
Democratic  delegation  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  campaign,  my 
friends,  I  have  made  four  strenuous  and 
hard-fought  campaigns  in  the  great  State  of 
Missouri  for  United  States  Senator.  But 
never  in  my  lifetime  have  I  been  in  a  cam- 
paign, nor  seen  a  campaign,  such  as  I  have 
been  through  recently.  I  became  President 
of  the  United  States  3  years,  6  months,  and 
18  days  ago,  and  we  have  been  through  the 


most  momentous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  in  that  time. 

Twenty-six  days  after  I  became  Presi- 
dent, Germany  surrendered  unconditionally. 
Four  months  and  21  days  after  I  was  sworn 
in  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Japan 
folded  up  and  surrendered  unconditionally, 
thus  ending  the  greatest  war  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  I  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
after  one  of  the  greatest  Democrats  that  ever 
lived  in  this  world  had  been  there  for  nearly 
12  years.  I  was  nominated  in  Chicago  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1944  on  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  and  I  have  tried  to  carry  out 
that  platform  since  I  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  my  first  and  greatest  decisions  after 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States  was 
made  just  2  minutes  after  I  was  sworn  in, 
and  that  was  the  order  that  the  conference  to 
form  the  United  Nations  should  go  forward 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  25th  day  of  April. 
That  conference  went  forward  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  and  the  United  Nations  is 
working  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
world,  right  now. 
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Four  days  after  Japan  surrendered  on 
September  the  2d,  my  first  policy  message 
went  to  Congress.  That  message  contained 
21  points,  based  on  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1944,  which  I  had  helped  to  write.  When 
that  message  went  to  Congress,  the  smear 
campaign  on  your  President  started  in  all  its 
vile  and  untruthfully  slanted  headlines, 
columns,  and  editorials.  Hearst's  character 
assassins,  McCormick-Patterson  saboteurs  all 
began  firing  at  me,  as  did  the  conservative 
columnists  and  radio  commentators.  Not 
because  they  believed  anything  they  said  or 
wrote,  but  because  they  were  paid  to  do  it. 

In  January  1946  I  repeated  what  I  thought 
the  Government  should  do,  and  I  have  re- 
peated it  time  and  again  since  that  time — 
and  I  haven't  changed  a  bit.  I  am  still  the 
Democrat  you  nominated  in  Chicago  on  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1944,  and  I  am  still 
for  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

Now  those  saboteurs  and  character  as- 
sassins did  a  lot  better  job  than  they  in- 
tended to  do  in  1946.  They  elected  that  Re- 
publican "do-nothing"  8oth  Congress.  And 
then  the  issues  were  clearly  drawn.  We 
know  where  the  Republicans  stand,  and  we 
know  where  the  Democrats  stand,  and  I 
brought  those  issues  to  the  country,  my 
friends. 

I  have  traveled  up  and  down  this  Nation 
22,000  miles  since  the  campaign  started,  and 
9,100  miles  on  a  nonpolitical  campaign  be- 
fore the  campaign  started. 

I  have  told  the  people  that  there  is  just 
one  big  issue  in  this  campaign  and  that's 
the  people  against  the  special  interests. 

The  Republicans  stand  for  special  inter- 
ests, and  they  always  have. 

The  Democratic  Party,  which  I  now  head, 
stands  for  the  people — and  always  has  stood 
for  the  people. 

In  1932  the  farmers  in  this  great  Nation 
were  being  foreclosed  and  were  going  broke 
at  a  terrific  rate.    I  think,  in  1932,  123,000 


farmers  were  evicted  from  their  farms.  The 
net  farm  income  that  year  was  $2!^  billion. 
The  total  income  was  $45^^  billion. 

In  1947  the  gross  income  of  the  farmers 
was  $30  billion,  and  the  net  income  was  $18 
billion.  In  1947  there  were  less  than  800 
farm  foreclosures.  The  Democratic  Party 
is  responsible  for  that  result,  and  nothing 
else! 

And  I'll  say  to  you  that  any  farmer  in 
these  United  States  who  votes  against  his 
own  interests,  that  is,  who  votes  the  Republi- 
can ticket,  ought  to  have  his  head  examined! 

One  of  the  first  things  that  this  Republi- 
can, "do-nothing"  Both  Congress  did  was  to 
hamstring  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, so  they  couldn't  make  price  support 
loans  to  the  farmers. 

When  I  was  over  here  in  Illinois  about  a 
month  ago,  corn  was  selling  down  there  in 
southern  Illinois  at  47  cents  below  what  the 
support  price  ought  to  be,  because  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  could  not  furnish 
the  bins  in  which  to  store  that  corn.  That's 
a  provision  that  the  Republicans  put  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  charter, 
when  they  renewed  it.  That's  how  they  love 
the  farmers!  They  want  to  bust  them  just 
like  they  did  in  1932. 

When  the  Democrats  took  over  in  1933, 
labor  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Labor  unions 
had  a  very  small  membership  at  that  time — 
about  3  million.  And  there  were  12  million 
people  walking  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
this  country,  hunting  for  jobs  that  they 
couldn't  get. 

And  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  did  was  to  inaugurate 
a  charter  for  labor,  a  bill  of  rights  for  labor, 
known  as  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 
And  under  that  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  wages  of  labor  are  three  times  what 
they  were  in  1932  and  1933. 

There  are  61  million  people  at  work  in 
this  country.     And  jobs  are  hunting  for 
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people,  not  people  hunting  for  jobs.  And 
that's  the  result  of  Democratic  policy. 

And  one  of  the  first  bills  introduced  in 
this  "do-nothing"  Republican  8oth  Congress 
was  to  cripple  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act.  That  Taf t-Hardey  law  was  passed  over 
my  veto.  That  bill  was  passed  over  my 
veto,  and  it  was  passed  with  the  idea,  so  the 
Republican  leaders  in  the  Congress  said,  of 
putting  labor  in  its  place.  They  wanted 
to  take  the  bargaining  power  away  from 
labor,  so  it  could  not  deal  with  industry  on 
a  fair  basis. 

Do  you  know  how  that  came  about  ?  That 
came  about,  because  two-thirds  of  the  people 
in  1946  decided  that  they  did  not  have  an 
interest  in  their  Government,  and  two-thirds 
of  them  didn't  vote.  Most  laboringmen 
stayed  away  from  the  polls  in  1946 — and  see 
what  they  got!  They  got  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Now,  I  am  advising  you,  as  I  have  advised 
every  audience  to  whom  I  have  spoken  in 
these  United  States,  that  your  duty — you 
owe  a  duty  to  the  Government,  because  the 
Government  is  yours,  when  you  exercise  that 
power  to  vote.  And  if  you  don't  vote  on 
November  the  2d,  and  you  send  back  an  8ist 
Congress  under  the  same  leadership  that  the 
8oth  Congress  had,  you  will  be  in  some  fix 
sure  enough — because  the  Republicans  have 
already  said  what  they  are  going  to  do  to 
labor,  if  they  get  control  of  the  Government. 

Now,  one  of  the  laws  which  was  passed 
in  that  period  of  Democratic  administrations 
was  the  minimum  wage  law.  That  mini- 
mum wage  law  was  intended  to  put  a  floor 
under  wages,  and  it  put  a  floor  of  40  cents 
an  hour  under  wages.  That  was  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  it  limited  the 
hours  which  could  be  worked  to  40  hours 
a  week,  and  it  eliminated  child  labor. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  this  Both  Con- 
gress, ever  since  January  3d,  1947,  when 
it  met  the  first  time,  to  raise  that  standard — 


that  floor  under  wages — to  75  cents  an  hour. 
They  refused  to  do  that.  And  I  thought 
maybe  a  remedy  would  be  if  I  could  manage 
it — and  I  can,  of  course — that  I  would  like 
to  see  those  Republican  congressional  leaders 
try  to  live  in  Washington  on  f  16  a  week  and 
support  a  family. 

The  Democrats  have  believed  always  that 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  should  come 
first,  and  that  means  that  the  farmers,  labor, 
small  businessmen,  and  everybody  else  in  the 
country  should  have  a  fair  share  of  the  pros- 
perity that  goes  around. 

We  have  placed  the  farmers  in  the  best 
position  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

We  have  placed  labor  in  its  best  position 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  we  have  been  against  monopoly  from 
the  start. 

Now,  when  farmers  are  prosperous,  and 
when  labor  gets  good  wages,  business  is 
bound  to  be  good.  And  that  is  the  reason 
the  national  income  is  higher  in  this  country 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

You  know,  these  Republican  old  dealers — 
these  fellows,  these  special  privilege  fel- 
lows— try  to  tell  the  farmers  that  labor  is 
getting  too  much  pay  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  high  cost  of  living;  and  they  tell  the 
laborers  that  the  farmers  are  getting  too 
much  for  their  crops,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  reason  is: 
it's  the  fellow  in  between  who  is  getting  too 
much  profit,  that's  what  the  difficulty  is. 

The  income  of  the  great  corporations  in 
1932  was  $3  billion  minus,  on  the  red  side 
of  the  ledger.  In  1947  it  was  I17  billion 
plus,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

And  the  Democrats  brought  that  about 
too — don't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything  dif- 
ferent about  that. 

Now,  I  asked  in  this  21  point  program, 
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which  I  referred  to  in  the  beginning,  for  a 
housing  bill.  Three  years  ago,  I  asked  for 
that  housing  bill.  That  was  the  bill  known 
as  the  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill.  That  bill 
was  a  housing  bill,  which  was  in  the  interests 
of  all  the  people.  It  was  mainly  fixed  to 
help  low  income  people  to  clear  slums  and 
to  help  the  cities  get  low-rent  housing. 
Well,  that  bill  was  killed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  then,  in  1947,  it  was 
reintroduced  and  it  was  known  as  the  Taft- 
EUender-Wagner  bill — you  see,  they  reversed 
it  a  little  bit. 

I  sent  message  after  message  to  the  Con- 
gress to  get  that  bill  passed.  Well,  they 
didn't  pass  it.  They  passed  a  fake  housing 
bill,  a  housing  bill  which  was  intended  to 
build  no  housing.  And  they  are  trying  to 
make  you  believe  they  passed  a  housing  bill. 

Of  all  the  fake  campaigns,  this  one  is  the 
tops,  so  far  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  is  concerned.  He  has  been  fol- 
lowing me  up  and  down  this  country  making 
speeches  about  home  and  mother  and  unity 
and  efficiency,  and  things  of  that  kind.  He 
won't  talk  about  the  issues,  but  he  did  let  his 
foot  slip,  when  he  endorsed  the  80th  Con- 
gress. He  endorsed  that  Congress!  He 
said  that  Congress  had  done  great  things  for 
the  future  of  this  country. 

It  has  done  great  things  for  the  special  in- 
terests in  this  country.  It  has  worked  for 
the  lobbies,  the  worst  lobby  outfits  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  have  been  in 
Washington,  surrounding  that  Both  Con- 
gress. And  they  haven't  done  a  thing  that 
these  good-for-nothing  lobbies  haven't  asked 
them  to  do. 

The  reason  they  couldn't  get  that  housing 
bill  was  because  the  real  estate  lobby  was  sit- 
ting by  the  rathole  and  wouldn't  let  it  come 
out  of  the  committee. 

I  asked  that  Congress  to  do  something 
about  high  prices.  In  fact,  I  called  them 
back  into  special  session  twice,  and  begged 


them  with  everything  I  had  to  do  something 
about  the  inflationary  price  spiral  that  is 
going  on.  Oh,  no,  they  couldn't  do  that. 
But  they  could  pass  a  rich  man's  tax  bill,  a 
tax  bill  that  benefited  the  fellow  at  the  top 
income  bracket,  but  didn't  do  the  poor  boys 
any  good. 

I  want  to  show  you  why  they  passed  that 
bill.  I  will  read  you  one  of  their  campaign 
documents,  which  is  a  record  of  what  the 
Republicans  believe  in.  Now,  that  rich 
man's  tax  bill,  which  I  vetoed  three  times — 
and  they  had  to  pass  it  three  times  before 
they  could  make  a  law  out  of  it — gave  a  fel- 
low who  was  getting  f  60  a  week  a  saving  of 
about  a  $1.58  a  week.  And  the  price  spiral 
has  taken  that  all  away  from  him,  and  it  has 
gone  on  out  through  the  roof,  and  taken 
some  of  his  savings  away  from  him,  too. 

But  that  same  tax  bill  gave  the  fellow  who 
was  getting  a  $100,000  a  year  $16,658.44  in 
savings.  That  is  four  times  the  net  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States! 

Well,  you  know  why  they  did  that? 
Here  is  what  this  thing  said:  "There's  Money 
in  Your  Pocket!" — now  this  is  a  document 
put  out  in  a  number  of  States  to  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committees — "The  Republican 
8oth  Congress  Reduced  Your  Income  Tax. 
The  following  table  shows  your  approximate 
savings  under  the  new  tax  saving  law  effec- 
tive May  I,  1948."  That  is  after  I  vetoed  it 
three  times. 

Now  listen  to  this — ^this  is  outrageous — 
this  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  political  docu- 
ments ever  I  saw.  Now  listen  to  it:  "Do  you 
want  more  of  this  sort  of  constructive — con- 
structive — Government  action?  Then — use 
your  tax  savings  to  make  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  a  Republican  victory."  In  other 
words,  you  fellows  that  are  getting  all  these 
savings  on  this  tax  income  thing  that  we 
gave  you,  send  it  to  us  so  that  we  can  spend 
it  to  beat  the  Democrats!  That  is  literally 
what  that  means. 
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Now,  there  is  another  issue  between  me 
and  this  Congress  on  which  we  didn't  agree, 
and  that  was  education.  There  was  an  edu- 
cation bill  to  help  the  States,  introduced  into 
this  Congress;  and  it  passed  the  Senate. 
And  it  provided  I300  million  to  be  allocated 
to  the  States  on  the  same  basis  that  we  al- 
locate the  road  money  to  help  build  roads. 
But  the  Republican  leadership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  wouldn't  let  the  House 
vote  on  that  bill. 

They  are  not  interested  in  whether  teach- 
ers have  good  pay  or  not.  They  are  not  in- 
terested in  whether  the  kids  get  a  proper  edu- 
cation or  not.  They  don't  care  if  there  are 
75  or  80  kids  in  one  room  and  one  teacher 
to  look  after  them  at  a  salary  that  is  not  a 
living  wage.  They  are  not  interested  in 
that. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  it  is  just 
as  important  to  see  that  these  children  get 
the  proper  sort  of  place  to  go  to  school,  and 
the  proper  sort  of  teachers  to  teach  them,  as 
it  is  to  build  roads  for  them  to  ride  in  buses 
over  the  roads  to  school. 

Then  I  asked  this  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  asked  them  for  health  insurance. 
I  asked  them  for  hospitals.  You  know,  in 
this  country  there  are  two  classes  of  people 
that  get  all  the  medical  care  that  they  ought 
to  have;  and  that  is  the  fellow  who  has  got 
a  million  dollars  at  this  end  of  the  scale,  and 
the  fellow  that  hasn't  got  a  cent  at  this  end. 
But  the  people  in  the  middle,  the  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  middle  between  those 
two  classes,  can't  afford  to  go  to  a  hospital, 
they  can't  afford  to  pay  what  it  costs,  some- 
times; and  they  can't  afford  sometimes  even 
to  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  after  they  get  service. 

I  wanted  an  insurance  program  that  would 
work,  so  that  a  fellow  would  have  a  little 
money  saved  up,  when  it  came  time  to  pay 
medical  and  hospital  bills,  and  the  doctor 


and  the  hospital  would  get  paid  promptly. 
But  the  Republicans  are  against  that.  They 
say  that's  socialized  medicine.  Well,  it  isn't. 
That's  just  good  commonsense,  and  some  of 
these  days  we  are  going  to  get  it,  because  the 
Democrats  are  going  back  in  power,  and  we 
are  going  to  see  that  we  get  it. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  been  all  over 
these  United  States  from  one  end  to  another, 
and  when  I  started  out  the  song  was — ^well, 
you  can't  win — the  Democrats  can't  win. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  press  is  against  us,  but 
that  didn't  discourage  me  one  litde  bit. 
You  know,  I  had  four  campaigns  here  in  the 
great  State  of  Missouri,  and  I  never  had  a 
metropolitan  paper  for  me  that  whole  time. 
And  I  licked  them  every  time! 

I  have  been  in  San  Diego,  I  have  been  in 
Boston,  I  have  been  in  Seattle,  I  have  been 
in  Miami,  I  have  been  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  all  the  county  seats  nearly,  and 
State  capitals,  and  I  have  never  had  such  a 
reception  as  you  have  given  me  here  tonight. 
And  I  think  that  means  something.  People 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  this  is  their 
Government,  and  that  they  can  control  their 
Government  if  they  get  out  and  vote  on  elec- 
tion day.    That  is  all  they  need  to  do. 

When  I  was  in  New  York  yesterday,  and 
the  day  before,  I  had  the  greatest  turnout 
that  has  ever  happened  in  that  city  in  its 
history,  so  everybody  told  me — about  4J4 
million  people  came  out  to  see  what  I  looked 
like,  and  to  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say. 
There  were  a  million  people  on  the  streets  in 
Chicago,  and  Ed  Kelly  told  my  secretary 
that  there  wouldn't  be  that  many  people  in 
Boston,  because  Boston  didn't  have  that 
many  people  in  it — but  there  were. 

People  are  waking  up  that  the  tide  is 
beginning  to  roll,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  do  your  duty  as  citizens  of  the 
greatest  Republic  the  sun  has  ever  shone  on, 
we  will  have  a  Government  that  will  be  for 
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your  interests,  that  will  be  for  peace  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people, 
and  not  just  a  few. 


NOTE:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  p.m,  at  the  Kiel 
Auditorium  in  St.  Louis.  During  his  address  he 
referred  to  Phil  M.  Donnelly,  Governor  of  Missouri, 
and  Edward  J.  Kelly,  former  Mayor  of  Chicago. 


269    Radio  Remarks  in  Independence  on  Election  Eve. 
November  i,  1948 


My  fellow  citizens: 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Barkley  for  his 
generous  introduction,  and  to  say  what  I 
have  said  before — that  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent ever  had  a  finer  running  mate.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  everlastingly  in  his 
debt  for  his  leadership  in  their  interest.  Sen- 
ator Barkley  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  our  greatest  public  servants. 

During  the  past  2  months  the  Senator  and 
I  have  been  going  up  and  down  the  country, 
telling  the  people  what  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  for  in  government.  I  have  talked  in 
great  cities,  in  State  capitals,  in  county  seats, 
in  crossroad  villages  and  country  towns. 

Everywhere  the  people  showed  great  in- 
terest. They  came  out  by  the  millions. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  the  issues  were 
in  this  campaign,  and  I  told  them  what  was 
in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart. 

I  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Democratic 
Party  platform.  I  told  them  that  I  intend 
to  carry  it  out  if  they  will  give  me  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  help. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  their  cordial- 
ity to  me  and  for  their  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  this  great  Nation  and  of  the  world.  I 
trust  the  people,  because  when  they  know 
the  facts,  they  do  the  right  thing.  I  have 
tried  to  tell  them  the  facts  and  explain  the 
issues. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you,  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation,  to  decide  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment you  want — ^whether  you  want  govern- 


ment for  all  the  people  or  government  for 
just  the  privileged  few. 

Tonight  I  am  at  my  home  here  in  Inde- 
pendence— Independence,  Mo. — with  Mrs. 
Truman  and  Margaret.  We  are  here  to  vote 
tomorrow  as  citizens  of  this  Republic.  I 
hope  that  all  of  you  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
will  exercise  that  great  privilege.  When  you 
vote,  you  are  in  control  of  your  Government. 

Tomorrow  you  will  be  deciding  between 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party — the 
party  of  the  people — and  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  Party — the  party  of  privilege. 

Your  vote  tomorrow  is  not  just  a  vote  for 
one  man  or  another;  it  is  a  vote  which  will 
affect  you  and  your  families  for  years  to 
come. 

Now  maybe  you  would  like  to  know  why 
I  have  made  this  fight  for  the  people.  I  will 
try  to  tell  you.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  things 
I  believe  in. 

I  believe  in  a  free  America — strong  and 
undivided. 

I  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — ^that  we  the  people 
shall  govern  ourselves  through  our  elected 
representatives — that  every  man  and  woman 
has  a  right  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Nation's  affairs. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution,  which 
rightly  protects  property,  is  still  more  deeply 
pledged  to  protect  human  rights. 

I  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the 
party  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  through 
the  Democratic  Party,  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
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zens  will  receive  fairer  treatment  and  more 
security. 

I  believe,  in  particular,  in  the  industrial 
workers,  the  farmers,  and  the  small  business- 
men of  this  country.  I  believe  they  can  best 
protect  themselves  against  reaction  and 
against  inflation  through  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  believe  that  a  Democratic  administration, 
pledged  to  continue  the  present  policies  of 
our  country,  is  our  best  insurance  against 
going  back  to  the  dark  days  of  1932. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that 
Almighty  God  has  intended  the  United 
States  of  America  to  lead  the  world  to  peace. 
We  were  in  that  position  30  years  ago.  We 
failed  to  meet  our  obligation  then,  and 
World  War  II  was  the  result. 

This  time  we  must  live  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  permanent  peace  for 
the  greatest  age  in  human  history. 

We  have  two  great  goals — one  to  build  a 
secure  life  for  ourselves  here  at  home,  and  the 
other  to  build  a  lasting  peace  for  the  world. 

As  you  mark  your  ballots  tomorrow,  I 
want  every  housewife  to  ask  herself:  Will 
this  protect  my  home  and  my  children  for 
the  future? 


I  want  every  husband  to  ask  himself:  Is 
this  best  for  my  wife  and  family? 

I  want  all  voters  to  ask  themselves:  Is  this 
the  best  way  to  insure  a  free  and  prosperous 
country? 

And  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country  is  in  your  hands.  I 
have  told  you  the  truth  as  God  has  given 
me  wisdom  to  see  the  truth. 

Go  to  the  polls  tomorrow  and  vote  your 
convictions,  your  hopes,  and  your  faith — 
your  faith  in  the  future  of  a  nation  that  under 
God  can  lead  the  world  to  freedom  and  to 
peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:37  p.m.  from  his 
home  in  Independence.  He  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Alben  W.  Barkley,  Vice  Presidential  candidate, 
who  said,  "No  man  called  suddenly  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  this  Nation  ever  faced  a  greater  task. 
Whether  this  task  involved  our  internal  economy  or 
the  delicate  and  dangerous  course  of  international 
relations,  it  called  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  toler- 
ance, firmness,  foresight,  and  courage.  .  .  .  This 
quiet,  modest,  patient,  courageous,  God-fearing,  de- 
termined man  in  war  and  the  aftermath  of  war,  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  brought  strength  to  our 
economy,  expansion  and  permanence  to  our  influ- 
ence, and  hope  to  hopeless  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world.  .  .  ." 

The  President's  remarks  were  carried  on  a  na- 
tionwide radio  broadcast. 


270    Remarks  at  the  Victory  Celebration  in  Independence. 
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Mr,  Mayor,  and  my  fellow  townsmen  and 
citizens  of  this  great  county  named  after 
Andrew  ]ac\son: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
this  turnout  to  celebrate  a  victory — not  my 
victory,  but  a  victory  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  people. 

I  want  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  that 
protocol  goes  out  the  window  when  I  am  in 
Independence.  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  town, 
and  a  taxpayer,  and  I  want  to  be  treated  just 


like  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  com- 
munity are  treated,  whether  you  extend  the 
city  limits  or  not. 

And  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  this 
celebration,  which  is  not  for  me.  It  is  for 
the  whole  country.  It  is  for  the  whole 
world,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  have 
given  me  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

Now,  since  you  have  given  me  that  re- 
sponsibility, I  want  every  single  one  of  you 
to  help  carry  out  that  responsibility,  for  the 
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welfare  of  this  great  Republic,  and  for  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  world  at  large. 
And  I  am  sure  that  is  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

I  can't  begin  to  thank  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Democratic  Party  win- 
ning this  great  election.  Of  course,  I  am 
indebted  to  everybody  for  that  win,  and  I 
will  have  to  just  say  to  every  single  one  of 
you  individually  that  I  am  going  to  do  the 


very  best  I  can  to  carry  out  the  Democratic 
platform,  as  I  promised  to  do  in  my  speeches 
over  this  country. 

And  we  have  a  Congress  now,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  make  some  progress  in  the 
next  4  years. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8  p.m.  in  Independ- 
ence. His  opening  words  "Mr.  Mayor"  referred  to 
Mayor  Roger  T.  Sermon  of  Independence. 


271    Remarks  in  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  While 
En  Route  to  Washington.    November  4,  1948 


[i.]     St.  Louis,  Missouri  (1:35  p.m.) 

Thank  you.  This  certainly  is  worth- 
vv^hile,  and  I  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  fight.  And 
it  was  a  fight  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  I  think. 

The  reason  I  am  so  happy  is  because  my 
home  State  stood  by  me  so  well.  You  must 
continue  to  stand  by  me,  because  I  have  got 
the  biggest  job  in  the  world,  now.  With 
your  help,  it  can  be  done,  just  as  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  it  for  the  last  3V2  years. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate 
your  interest,  and  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate this  reception  in  Missouri's  metropolis. 
It  is  mighty  fine  of  you. 

I  hope  that  everything  will  continue  to 
go  well  with  you.  Continue  what  you  have 
been  doing  in  the  past  for  the  welfare  of  this 
great  country. 


I  can't  thank  you  enough — I  can't  thank 
you  enough  for  this  turnout.  You  have  been 
exceedingly  kind  to  me.  They  tell  me  that 
Vincennes  went  exactly  right! 

Just  be  patient  when  the  train  pulls  down 
here  by  the  platform,  so  that  everybody  can 
see  me  if  they  want  to. 

It  is  a  great  victory,  my  friends,  for  the 
people.  We  must  not  do  anything  that  will 
reflect  on  the  judgment  of  the  people — so 
when  we  get  back  to  Washington  and  are 
sworn  in  on  the  20th  of  January,  we  will 
just  continue  to  work  for  the  people  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  feel  elated  at  the  victory — I  feel 
overwhelmed  with  the  responsibility.  Just 
bear  that  in  mind. 

Now,  good  luck  to  all  of  you,  and  I  hope — 
I  sincerely  hope — ^that  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  result. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


[2.]     Vincennes,  Indiana  (5:10  p.m.) 

Thank  you — thank  you  very  much.  I 
have  just  received  here  a  banknote  on  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Independence  for 
$10;  and  the  gendeman  who  gave  it  to  me 
told  me  that  if  I  ever  went  broke,  he  would 
redeem  it. 


[3.]     Cincinnati,  Ohio  (10  p.m.) 

Thank  you — thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  reception  which  you 
have  been  kind  enough  to  oiler  to  me,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  I  will  deserve  the  con- 
fidence which  you  have  reposed  in  me. 
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It  is  a  great  responsibility  which  you  have 
given  me. 

We  have  4  years  of  hard  v^ork  to  do. 


Novv^j  if  you  v^iil  stay  v^ith  me  and  help 
me  out  in  the  next  4  years  as  you  have  elec- 
tion day,  v^^hy  everything  v^^ill  be  all  right. 


272    Remarks  Upon  Arrival  at  the  White  House. 
November  5,  1948 


THANK  YOU  very  much.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  appreciate  this  w^arm  and 
cordial  w^elcome  of  the  Capital  City  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth.  It  is  overv^helm- 
ing.  It  makes  a  man  study  and  v^onder 
v^hether  he  is  worthy  of  the  confidence, 
worthy  of  the  responsibility  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  him. 

I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  I  expect  to  work 
just  as  hard  as  I  have  done  for  you  up  to 
date,  and  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  will  have  the  co- 
operation and  help,  because  we  have  got  one 
of  the  greatest  Vice  Presidents  the  country 
has  ever  had,  and  a  great  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House.  One  of  the  great 
legislators  of  all  time  is  the  Vice  President. 
That  is  one  of  the  luckiest  things  a  man  can 
have  when  he  has  this  tremendous  job. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  all  the  people,  because  we  are 
faced  with  great  issues  now,  which  I  think 
we  can  bring  to  a  successful  conclusion.  At 
least,  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  bring  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  want  to  say  now  that  I  thank  the  turnout 
of  the  great  many  people  here  in  this  great 
Capital  City.  I  have  been  in  Mexico  City 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Ottawa,  Canada, 


nearly  all  the  capitals  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  the  great  cities  on  this  last  campaign, 
and  no  turnout  has  been  better  than  this  one, 
or  more  enthusiastic. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  it. 
I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  would  like,  now,  to  call  on  Mr.  President 
of  the  Senate  to  say  a  few  words. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  from  the  North 
Portico  of  the  White  House. 

Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley,  the  Vice  President- 
elect, responded  as  follows: 

"Mr.  President,  in  the  language  of  Minnie  Pearl 
of  the  'Grand  Old  Opry,'  I  am  so  glad  to  be  here. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  associated 
with  the  President  in  this  campaign,  and  to  share 
with  him  the  cordial  welcome  from  the  City  of 
Washington  and  surrounding  country. 

"There  is  one  thing  that  this  election  has  demon- 
strated aside  from  any  partisan  or  personal  victory, 
and  that  is  that  the  American  people  do  their  own 
thinking  and  their  own  voting  on  the  day  of  the 
election. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  work  with  the  President  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability,  and  to  make  his  adminis- 
tration the  greatest  possible  success,  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people — of  all  the  American 
people,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  not  only 
at  home  but  throughout  the  world. 

"Now  that  the  election  is  over,  and  the  result  has 
been  decisively  determined,  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
people  may  be  united  and  move  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  ends. 

"I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President,  and  all 
this  great  crowd  of  people." 
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273    Telegrams  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Retirement  of 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King.    November  15,  1948 


ON  THIS  day  when  you  are  bringing  to  a 
close  your  long  and  honored  career  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  I  wish  to  extend  the 
congratulations  of  the  American  people  on 
your  manifold  achievements  in  office  and 
particularly  on  your  unrivaled  contributions 
to  the  cementing  of  the  firm  friendship  of 
our  two  countries  which  is  without  parallel 
in  these  times  of  stress.  I  feel  certain  that 
even  though  you  no  longer  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  the  wisdom  of  your  long  expe- 
rience will  always  be  available  at  need  to  the 
people  of  Canada  and  of  the  world.  Kindest 
personal  regards.  Harrv  S.  Truman 


[The    Right   Honorable   W.   L.   Mackenzie   King, 
C.M.G.,  Ottawa] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  you 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Canada  on  your 
acceptance  of  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  nations.  I  feel  certain  that 
your  career  and  achievements  will  benefit 
Canada  as  well  as  the  world.  I  wish  you 
all  success  in  the  great  responsibility  which 
you  have  accepted. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[The  Right   Honorable  Louis   St.   Laurent,   K.C., 
Prime  Minister  o£  Canada,  Ottawa] 


274    The  President's  News  Conference  at  Key  West,  Florida. 
'November  16,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT,  [i.]  I  have  a  letter  here  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover — ^President  Hoover — 
which  is  for  release  today,  and  a  statement. 
If  you  like,  I  will  read  them  to  you.  I 
haven't  copies  enough  to  go  around,  but 
Charlie  Ross  will  distribute  what  I  do  have. 

[Reading]  "Dear  Mr.  Hoover:  Today  I 
took  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  importance 
which  I  attach  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  which  you  and  your  able  colleagues 
are  giving  so  generously  of  your  time  and 
experience.  The  field  in  which  the  Com- 
mission is  working  is  one  which  calls  most 
pressingly  for  action. 

"There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
the  present  organization  of  the  executive 
branch,  in  many  instances,  imposes  handi- 
caps on  effective  and  economical  administra- 
tion, and  must  be  brought  up  to  date.  The 
task,  as  you  and  I  have  seen  from  our  own 
experience,  is  to  crystallize  this  general  belief 
into  concrete  and  wise  proposals  for  action. 


"The  country  is  fortunate  that  a  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  men  whose  capacity  in  this 
field  has  been  forged  by  experience,  has  de- 
voted so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  tre- 
mendous problems  involved.  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  its  recommendations  will  go 
far  to  make  sound  and  effective  organization 
possible. 

"If  at  any  time  the  Commission's  work  can 
be  facilitated  by  action  on  my  part,  you  have 
but  to  let  me  know.    Very  sincerely  yours." 

Then  the  statement  is  like  this: 

[Reading]  "Among  the  important  mat- 
ters which  will  require  early  action  by  the 
8 1  St  Congress  is  that  of  improving  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  For  over  a  year  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  has  been  at  work 
studying  the  existing  organization,  the 
deficiencies,  and  proposals  for  its  improve- 
ment.   I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
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the  early  solution  of  the  problems  which  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  this  Commission. 

"The  executive  branch  under  my  instruc- 
tion has  in  the  past  cooperated  in  every  way 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
it  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  the  Commission's  report^  will  be  a 
milestone  in  the  development  of  a  sound  and 
economical  structure  and  efficient  procedures 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"To  this  end,  I  have  written  to  former 
President  Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, offering  assistance  in  this  important 
work." 

Charlie  will  distribute  these,  as  far  as  they 
will  go. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  bipartisan  Com- 
mission made  up  of  some  members  of  the 
executive  branch  and  some  Members  of 
Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  in  existence,  I  imagine, 
more  than  a  year,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  seen  the  rec- 
ommendations that  Mr.  Hoover  made?  He 
held  a  press  conference  last  week,  and  he 
outiined  some  of  them.^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't.  I'm  sorry  to 
say  I  haven't  seen  those  recommendations. 
They  are  writing  a  report  for  me  now. 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  haven't 
read  the  report  yet,  personally. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  report  going  to 
you,  or  to  Congress? 


^  A  series  of  reports  by  the  Commission  was  pub- 
lished in  1949.  (Government  Printing  Office, 
1949.) 

*In  a  news  conference  on  November  11,  Mr. 
Hoover  disclosed  that  the  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
would  recommend  an  increase  in  Federal  pay  as  a 
first  step  in  obtaining  more  efficient,  less  costly 
Government. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  It  goes  to  me  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  it  was  said  on 
your  behalf  the  other  day  that  you  had  no 
plans  to  meet  with  Premier  Stalin.  I  know 
you  told  us  over  and  over  again  what  your 
position  is  on  that.    Has  it  changed  yet? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  plans.  I  would 
be  happy  to  see  Stalin  in  Washington,  if  he 
wants  to  come  and  see  me. 

Q.  But,  just  to  put  it  on  the  record  for 
today,  Mr.  President,  you  do  not  have  any 
plans  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  haven't. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plans  to  send  an  emis- 
sary to  Moscow? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  none. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  that  whole  subject,  there  were  stories 
over  the  weekend  that  Messrs.  Lie  and  Evatt 
had  gone  over  the  heads  of  the  General  As- 
sembly meeting  in  Paris,  and  addressed  a 
communique  to  yourself  and  the  heads  of 
the  other  three  major  governments,  suggest- 
ing that  direct  action  be  taken  to  setde  the 
Berlin  question  outside  of  the  purview  of 
the  United  Nations. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  rcceivcd  a  message  like 
that,  but  I  have  no  comment  on  it,  at  the 
present  time.  General  Marshall  and — 
[inaudible] — prepared  an  answer  which  I 
have  approved,  and  which  will  be  released 
at  a  later  date.^ 

Q.  Has  our  position  changed,  in  that  we 
will  not  enter  into  negotiations  with  Russia 
until  they  lift  the  blockade? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Our  position  is  as  it  has 
always  been,  and  that  is  the  position. 

Q.  Could  that  be  restated?  I  asked  if  our 
position  is  that  we  would  not  enter  into  a 
four-power  [inaudible]  lifted? 


*On  November  13,  1948,  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary 
General   of   the  United  Nations,   and   Herbert  V. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  corrcct,  the  posi- 
tion still  remains  the  same. 

I  am  expecting  to  see  General  Marshall 
and  Mr.  Harriman  on  the  22d  of  November, 
when  I  get  back  to  Washington.  They  will 
both  be  there  for  discussion  of  all  these 
questions. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  thought 
of  any  way  of  describing  your  administra- 
tion to  replace  the  old  description  of  the  New 
Deal? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  position  hasn't 
changed,  it's  just  the  continuation  of  my  pro- 
gram and  the  people  endorsed  it.  I  made 
my  program  perfecdy  clear  on  the  6th  day  of 
September  1945,  and  helped  to  write  the 
platform  of  1948.  That  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
will  be  carried  out,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  position  has  not  changed  since  I  have 
been  President. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  what  part  of  the  plat- 
form— [inaudible] — of  the  Taft-Hardey 
Act? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  corrcct. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  flat  restoration  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  a  matter  that  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  legislatively,  and 
there     is — [inaudible] — standing     by     the 


Evatt,  President  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, sent  a  communique  to  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  appealing  for  four -power 
conversations  to  end  the  Berlin  dispute.  On  No- 
vember 17  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  answered 
the  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  President  Tru- 
man. He  stated  that  the  United  States  was  willing 
to  engage  in  conversations  as  soon  as  the  Soviet 
Union  lifted  the  Berlin  blockade  so  that  the  nego- 
tiations could  take  place  under  conditions  free 
from  duress.  He  added  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  take  part  in  all  efforts  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  solve  the  Berlin  problem. 

The  text  of  the  joint  communique  and  Secretary 
Marshall's  reply  is  printed  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  (vol.  19,  p.  655). 


Democratic  platform,  which  calls  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  may  re- 
quire the  rewriting  of  the  Wagner  Act  in 
order  to  do — [inaudible] — because  they  are 
so  tangled  up  now  I  can't  tell  one  from  the 
other. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  your  own  recommenda- 
tions a  couple  of  years  ago  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Those  recommendatious 
still  stand. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  possible  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  could  in  fact  be  repealed 
by  being  amended? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  entirely  possible. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  done  in  that  way  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Certainly. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  Berlin  the 
other  day  Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  said 
that  he  could  not  serve  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  administration,  and  it  would 
be  up  to  you  to  determine  when  his  resig- 
nation would  take  effect. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commcnt. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  going  back  to 
this  Lie-Evatt  proposal,  do  you  think  that 
that  adds  more  fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  Rus- 
sian propaganda? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commeut  to 
make  on  that  till  later.  After  I  have  talked 
to  General  Marshall  I  will  comment  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  we  inquire  if  Sec- 
retary Marshall  said  that  he  would  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  his  retirement  with  you 
when  he  gets  back.  If  he  should  say  that  he 
would  like  to  retire,  would  you  urge  him  to 
remain,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I'll  commcnt  on  that  after 
I  have  talked  to  General  Marshall.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  I  are  in  perfect  agreement 
on  every  question,  don't  worry  about  that, 
and  I  always  have  been. 

Q.  Has  he  communicated  to  you  any  idea 
that  he  might  wish  to  retire  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  General   Marshall   never 
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wanted  to  do  anything  but  retire  since  his 
retirement  from  the  Army.  He  is  serving 
as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  General  Marshall 
is  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  in  this  country. 

[7.]  Q.  One  question  regarding  Pales- 
tine, Mr.  President.  There  were  stories  out 
of  that  area  last  week  that  Mr.  Weizmann  ^ 
had  addressed  an  appeal  to  you  to  inter- 
vene directly  as  mediator  in  the  controversies 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  no  comment  on 
that. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  such  a  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  imagine  it  was.  I  have 
had  all  sorts  of  communiques  from  Israel 
and  from  the  Arabs,  but  I  have  no  comment 
on  either  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  report  that 
you  would  send  new  instructions  to  the  dele- 
gation at  the  U.N.  on  Palestine,  connecting 
with  the  Bernadotte  report.^  Could  you 
tell  us  whether  you  have  sent  new  instruc- 
tions ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commeut  on 
that. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  recall 
what  the  Democratic  platform  says  about 
taxation.  You  were  very  critical  of  this  tax 
reduction  bill. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right. 

Q.  I  wonder  what  you  plan  to  ask? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that 
in  the  Budget  Message,  and  in  the  Economic 
Report  which  will  come  out  about  the  first 
week  in  January.  We  are  working  on  that 
now. 


^Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  Provisional  President  of 
Israel. 

^  Excerpts  from  the  report,  signed  by  Count  Folke 
Bernadotte  on  September  16,  1948,  are  printed  in 
the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol.  19,  p.  436). 


Q.  Excess  profits.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Now  you  have  made  a  lot 
of  assumptions  in  this  last  campaign,  you'd 
better  not  make  any  more  until  you're  sure 
of  your  ground! 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  planning 
any  new  action  on  China  .^^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  are  in  communication 
with  the  President  of  China  now. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
China,  there  was  a  story  out  of  Washington 
that  the  Navy  might  divert  some  warships 
to  China  and  the  upper  Yangtze  River  to 
aid  Americans  and  bolster  the  morale  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government,  the  deci- 
sion being  up  to  you.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment  on 
that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  planning  any 
emergency  aid  to  China  in  the  way  of  am- 
munition.? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  have  been  carrying 
out  the  demands  of  Congress  which  gave  an 
appropriation  of  $125  million  for  aid  to 
China.  We  spent  about  $112  million  of  that 
and  we  are  now  trying  to  make  the  balance 
of  it  go  for  the  distance  in  China. 

Q.  [Inaudible], 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  no  emergency  meas- 
ures— [inaudible] — ^new  Congress  and  I  can 
say  right  here  that  there  will  be  no  special 
session  of  the  "do-nothing"  8oth  Congress. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my  edi- 
tors is  very  much  interested  in  these  smog 
victims — [inaudible] — ^wanted  some  com- 
ment from  you  on  the  refusal  of  the  CAA 
to  permit  the  airlines  to  haul  free  those  peo- 
ple down  to  Wilmington,  N.C.,  which  has 
been  offering  them  refuge. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  haven't  been  approached  on  the  subject 
at  all. 
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[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  anybody  ask 
you  about  Secretary  Forrestal? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Said  I  had  no  comment. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going 
to  send  another  civil  rights  message  to  Con- 
gress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  it  will  be  in  the  Mes- 
sage on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  will 
follow  the  Democratic  platform.  It  will 
take  in  the  proposals  agreed  on  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  say 
whether  the  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hardey 
Act  will  be  taken  up  in  the  first  order  of 
business,  before  the  civil  rights  matter? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  on.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
the  Congress — [inaudible'] — I  am  going  to 
suggest  to  the  Congress  that  they  do  certain 
things,  and  then  it's  up  to  Congress  and 
the  committees  to  carry  out  those  recom- 
mendations. 

Q.  [Inaudible']. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  thesc  matters  will  be 
in  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
candidate  who — [inaudible] — is  apparent- 
ly— [inaudible] — ^would  not  accept  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  unless  he  was  sure 
he  was  going  to  have  a  pretty  big  job? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Senator  Barkley  and  I  are 
in  complete  agreement.  I  don't  think  there 
has  ever  been  a  Vice  President  and  a  Presi- 
dent who  understand  each  other  as  well  as 
we  do. 

[15.]  Q.  Do  you  know  what  your 
weight  is  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Thcrc  are  no  scales  down 
here,  but  I  think  I  weigh  about  173  or  4, 
something  like  that. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  turning  back  to 
a  more  serious  note,  in  the  past  10  or  12 


days  down  here,  have  any  major  decisions 
been  reached  or  are  you  going  to  wait  until 
you  get  back? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  what  you 
would  call  major  decisions.  The  major  de- 
cisions will  be  made  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  and  will  be  in  the  Budget 
Message,  and  the  Economic  Message,  and — 
[inaudible] — we  are  working  on  those. 

Q.  [Inaudible], 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  actiou  prior  to  Janu- 
ary. 

[17.]  Q.  Do  you  propose  to  ask  Congress 
for  additional  funds  to  facilitate  reactiva- 
tion of  Army  bases? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  giveu  it  no  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  ask  for  funds  for 
Florida  flood  control? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  will  be  funds  asked 
for  flood  control.  Florida  will  be  treated  like 
any  other  State. 

[18.]  Q.  [Inaudible]  the  shipping 
strike?  Will  you  plan  any  new  action,  or 
is — [inaudible] — new  action  you  can  take 
on  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  remedies  have  been  pretty 
well  exhausted  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  have  been  pretty  well 
exhausted. 

[19.]  Q.  Did  you  know  that  [something 
about  inaugural  platform  behind  the  Capi- 
tol] has  been  named  the  Curly  Brooks 
Memorial  Stadium? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  a  good  name  for  it. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eighth  news  conference  was  held  at  the  Little 
White  House  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day, November  i6,  1948. 

Due  to  poor  acoustics  some  of  the  news  conference 
was  inaudible  to  the  Navy  stenotype  operator  who 
transcribed  it. 
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275    Statement  by  the  President  in  Response  to  Messages  of 
Congratulation  and  Good  Will.     'November  23,  1948 


BECAUSE  of  the  great  number  of  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  and  good  will  which 
have  been  received  since  the  election,  I  am 
forced  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  press  and 
radio  in  extending  my  thanks  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  sent  personal  communica- 
tions to  the  White  House. 

I  have  been  made  very  happy  by  these 
messages.  They  have  come  in  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  and  are  still  coming.  What 
has  encouraged  me  most  is  the  nonpartisan 
spirit  in  which  men  and  women  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  representing  every  seg- 
ment of  our  national  life,  have  been  moved 
by  an  impulse  of  the  highest  patriotism  to 


pledge  cooperation  in  furthering  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country. 

The  aggregate  of  the  messages  is  so  great 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  individ- 
ual acknowledgments  without  slowing  down 
the  necessary  day-by-day  work  of  the  White 
House.  I  therefore  ask  all  the  fine  citi- 
zens from  whom  I  have  heard  to  accept  this 
assurance  of  my  appreciation.  Their  letters 
and  telegrams  have  quickened  my  sense  of 
responsibility  as  we  enter  together  upon 
the  hard  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

From  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  thank  one 
and  all. 


276    Address  Before  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.    November  24,  1948 


Mr,  Ambassador,  members  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  the  delegates  of  the  4th  session  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  could  be  no  more 
appropriate  time  for  the  United  States 
to  be  host  to  a  United  Nations  meeting  than 
during  our  cherished  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Those  of  you  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  know  the  importance 
to  nearly  all  nations  of  the  harvesttime  cele- 
bration. We  in  the  United  States  are  only 
one  of  many  peoples  who  celebrate  the 
gathering  of  the  harvest  each  year.  Other 
peoples  have  been  celebrating  in  their  own 
way  since  ancient  times — and  the  Greek  and 


Roman  citizen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  nations,  and  all  the  ancient  civili- 
zations celebrated  at  harvest  time.  But  there 
is  one  feature  of  our  Thanksgiving  celebra- 
tion to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention. 

Our  Thanksgiving  traditions  were  begun 
by  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  coun- 
try. They  thought  of  the  Thanksgiving  holi- 
day as  much  more  than  an  occasion  for  a 
big  dinner,  and  for  thanks  to  God  that  the 
earth  had  produced  an  abundant  harvest. 
There  was  another  spirit  behind  the  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  colonists  invited 
the  Indians  to  join  with  them  in  their  cele- 
bration. Around  that  first  Thanksgiving 
table,  differences  were  forgotten,  and 
enemies  became  friends. 

This  year  our  harvest  is  greater  than  it 
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ever  has  been.  We  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

But  thanks  for  a  recordbreaking  harvest 
is  only  the  beginning  of  our  Thanksgiving, 
just  as  it  was  only  a  part  of  Thanksgiving 
more  than  300  years  ago.  The  real  spirit  of 
our  holiday  is  in  the  sharing  of  this  harvest, 
and  in  a  feeling  of  v^arm  friendship  and  good 
will  for  others  less  fortunate. 

That  is  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  has  brought 
many  nations  together. 

I  know  that  FAO  has  many  problems 
ahead  of  it.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  the 
world  has  many  food  problems  ahead  of  it, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  counting 
on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion for  a  major  part  of  the  work  in  solving 
those  problems. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  difficult  problems 
is  the  rebuilding  of  nations  which  suffered 
so  heavily  during  the  war. 

We  are  making  a  great  deal  of  headway 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  many  na- 
tions in  the  European  recovery  program. 

But  rebuilding  countries  that  were  once 
self-supporting  and  prosperous  is  not  nearly 
so  difficult  as  building  up  the  economies 
of  countries  where  there  is  comparatively 
little  to  build  upon.  Underdeveloped  coun- 
tries offer  a  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of 
those  nations  which  have  greater  resources. 

FAO  has  clearly  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  problem  and  the  responsibility 
of  all  countries  in  helping  to  solve  it. 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  join  with 
other  countries  in  FAO  in  giving  freely  of 
our  technical  experiences  and  knowledge  in 
the  job  of  agricultural  improvement — mak- 
ing grass  grow  where  it  never  grew  before, 
irrigating  dry  land,  developing  crops  for 
special  purposes,  and  combating  crop 
plagues  and  pests.    I  can  promise  you  that 


this  country  will  continue  to  send  its  ex- 
perts wherever  FAO  believes  they  are 
needed. 

We  have  found  our  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  essential  to  a  high  level  of  farm 
production  in  our  own  country.  Through 
our  Extension  Service,  we  make  sure  that 
farmers  learn  about  the  latest  advances  in 
production  techniques.  This  means  fur- 
nishing practical  information  and  help  on  the 
farm.  I  know  that  FAO  is  already  interested 
in  an  extension  service,  but  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  help  in  developing  such  systems  in  other 
countries. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have  also 
learned  that  financial  credit  is  as  much  a 
tool  of  farm  production  as  is  the  plow  and 
a  bushel  of  seed.  Our  system  for  making 
agricultural  credit  available  to  farmers  is 
one  of  the  keystones  of  our  great  farm  pro- 
gram. It  protects  every  farmer  in  the  owner- 
ship of  his  land  and  in  the  planting  of  his 
crops.  That  is  why  we  have  such  hopes 
for  the  role  that  another  international  agency 
can  play  in  building  up  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  underdeveloped  countries.  I  re- 
fer to  the  International  Bank.  The  credit 
needs  of  underdeveloped  countries  are  great, 
however,  and  there  is  room  for  all  kinds 
of  help.  This  is  a  job  for  private  lenders 
and  cooperatives,  as  well  as  for  government 
institutions. 

The  achievement  of  our  world  goal  of 
abundant  food  will  mean  an  enlarged  flow 
of  commerce  in  all  directions. 

An  abundant  food  supply  will  tear  down 
many  artificial  trade  barriers.  Some  of  these 
barriers  have  been  erected  by  those  who 
hoped  for  protection  against  low  commodity 
prices  elsewhere,  but  this  shortsighted  move 
has  led  to  a  slow  form  of  trade  strangula- 
tion.   We  must  look  to  food  as  a  common 
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tool  for  lowering  such  barriers.  We  must 
look  to  it  as  a  sort  of  international  language 
for  modifying  some  of  the  shortsighted  poli- 
cies which  have  been  hampering  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  urged  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  ratify  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  which  would  have  stabi- 
lized price  and  the  volume  of  wheat  in 
world  trade  for  5  years.  Many  of  the  na- 
tions represented  here  today  participated  in 
that  Agreement,  and  many  of  your  delegates 
are  familiar  with  its  provisions.  I  regret  that 
this  Agreement  was  not  ratified,  but  I 
pledge  that  if  another  one  can  be  negotiated, 
I  will  send  it  to  the  new  Congress,  which 
convenes  in  January,  for  approval.  And  I 
rather  believe  we  will  get  it  approved,  this 
time. 

Moreover,  I  look  to  the  general  pattern 
of  the  Wheat  Agreement  as  one  which  might 
be  followed  for  other  commodities.  Stability 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  peace.  Na- 
tional emotions  too  often  rise  and  fall  with 
the  changes  in  commodity  prices.  We  are 
counting  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization to  remove  some  of  the  instability 
from  farm  production  and  farm  prices  all 
around  the  world,  and  thus  to  remove  some 
of  the  causes  of  international  friction. 

One  of  the  ways  to  restore  stability  to  the 
world  is  to  produce  plenty  of  food  and  see 
that  it  is  distributed  fairly. 

Hunger  has  no  nationality. 

Abundance  should  have  no  nationality, 
either. 

I  hope  that  every  country,  old  or  new. 


will  become  a  member  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  large  agricultural  country,  Argentina, 
become  a  member.  I  wish  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  also  join.  I  think  that  if  we 
could  discuss  with  the  Russians  our  mutual 
interest  in  agriculture,  it  would  not  be  so 
difficult  to  discuss  our  differences  in  some 
other  fields.  It  is  most  heartening  that  sev- 
eral eastern  European  nations  are  members 
of  FAO.   I  hope  this  will  continue  to  be  true. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  so  many  dele- 
gates to  this  session  have  accepted  invitations 
of  farm  families  near  Washington  to  share 
their  Thanksgiving  dinners  tomorrow. 
This  is  the  kind  of  simple,  human  experi- 
ence which  makes  for  lasting  international 
good  will. 

I  hope  that  you  will  carry  back  to  your 
homes  our  Thanksgiving  spirit  of  thanks  to 
God  and  good  will  to  men,  and  I  know  that 
your  American  hosts  will  be  richer  for  hav- 
ing had  you  as  their  guests.  From  these 
solid  foundations  of  personal  friendship  and 
understanding,  we  can  go  on  to  build  the 
kind  of  peaceful  world  that  we  all  want. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  I  personally  am 
highly  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 
come  out  here  this  afternoon  and  express  to 
you  the  ideas  and  policies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  you  continue  successfully,  and  I 
hope  every  country  in  the  world  will  eventu- 
ally become  members  of  your  organization. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:30  p.m.  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  in  Washington. 
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277    Letter  in  Response  to  a  Resolution  on  Lobbying  Adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists.    November  30,  1948 


Dear  Mr.  Peterson: 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  Novem- 
ber 20th,  transmitting  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  your  executive  council  urg- 
ing a  Congressional  investigation  of  lobbying 
activities  during  the  8oth  Congress. 

I  think  your  organization  has  rendered  a 
distinct  public  service  in  taking  a  stand  on 
this  matter. 

While  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  subjects  which  it  will  investigate, 


I  feel  sure  that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
lobbying  activities  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  such 
an  investigation  undertaken. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Mr.  Eric  Peterson,  General  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Association  o£  Machinists,  Ninth  Street 
and  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Peterson's  telegram  and  the  text  o£  the 
resolution  were  released  with  the  President's  reply. 


278    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  2,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Some  of  you  I  haven't  seen  since  the  middle 
of  September.     {Laughter'\ 

I  have  no  announcements  to  make.  If 
there  are  any  questions,  I  vi^ill  try  to  answer 
them. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Adantic  Monthly,  Bradley 
Dewey,  who  is  a  civilian  member  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Evaluation  Board,  has 
an  article  that  says  in  effect  this:  that  the 
Board  drew  up  a  report,  that  it  was  stripped 
of  any  security  or  secret  measures  by  the 
Military  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
then  was  sent  here  with  the  intention  that 
it  was  to  be  made  public;  and  he  winds  up 
the  article  by  saying  that  the  White  House 
has  kept  it  from  the  American  people  for  a 
year,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  have 
this 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Dewey  is  just  mis- 
taken, that's  all.  That  seems  to  run  with 
the  name.     [Laughterl 

Q.  Is  that  report  available  at  all? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  That  report  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  to  thatr 

Mr.  Ross  [to  the  President^:  That  was 
completely  taken  care  of  by  the  statement  of 
Secretary  Forrestal  some  time  ago. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  yes.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  todk  care  of  that  in  a  state- 
ment that  was  made  some  time  ago.^ 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  Budget 
Director,  in  a  speech  today,  said  in  essence 
that  there  would  have  to  be  new  taxes,  or  a 
deficit. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  wiU  be  answered  in 


*In  an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  magazine,  Bradley  Dewey,  in- 
dustrialist and  former  civilian  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Evaluation  Board,  demanded  that 
the  White  House  release  the  Board's  report  on  the 
1946  atomic  Vi^eapons  tests  off  Bikini  Island  in  the 
Pacific.  On  November  27  the  press  reported  that 
a  spokesman  for  the  National  Military  Establishment 
stated  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  had  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  the  final  official  report 
on  the  Bikini  tests  be  withheld  from  the  public  for 
national  security  reasons. 
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the  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  or 
the  Budget  Message,  or  a  message  on  the 
economic  situation.  One  of  the  three  will 
answer  that  question.  I  can't  answer  it  now. 
I  haven't  all  the  facts  before  me. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  out  here  in  "left  field" 
we  are  having  difficulty  hearing  you,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  right,  I  wiU  try  to 
speak  out.  If  this  keeps  up,  I  will  put  in  a 
loudspeaker  in  here.    [Laughterl 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  more  question,  do 
you  think  that  the  defense  plans  can  be 
held  within  $15  billion? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  Budget  Message. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
word  from  Secretary  Marshall  as  to  whether 
he  feels  physically  well  enough  to  continue  as 
Secretary  of  State? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  have  not. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  enlighten 
US  any  on  the  China  situation,^  or  do  you  in- 
tend to  make  a  statement  of  policy  about  it, 
or  can  you  clear  up 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  ou  three  different 
occasions  made  a  statement  on  China  policy. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  it. 

Q.  Nothing  further? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Nothing  further  to  say. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  had  time  to  set 
a  date  when  you  will  receive  Madame 
Chiang? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  the  time  has  been  set. 

Q.  Can  we  know  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  will  let  you  know 
when  she  comes  in. 


^During  the  month  o£  November  1948  the  press 
reported  that  the  Chinese  NationaHst  Government 
had  suffered  several  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  vflio  had  launched  an  offensive  at  the 
heart  of  the  Government's  position  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley.  On  November  30  Chiang  Kai-shek  assumed 
personal  command  of  the  defense  of  the  capital 
city  of  Nanking,  and  on  December  2  the  Communists 
moved  into  Suchow  which  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  Government  forces. 


Q.  But  you  will  receive  Madame  Chiang? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Why  sure.  That's  the 
first  thing  she  asked  for  when  she  got  into 
town. 

[5.]  Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  10  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  who  campaigned  as 
Dixiecrats  should  retain  their  seniority  priv- 
ileges in  committee  assignments  in  the 
House 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  a  matter  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  answer,  not  for 
me. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care  to 
clear  up  some  things  on  what  you  said  or 
didn't  say,  about  whether  the  electoral  votes 
that  were  won  by  Governor  Thurmond 
should  be  voted  for  the  Governor,  or  for  the 
successful  Democratic 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Said  nothing  about  it. 
But  I  don't  want  the  Dixiecrat  vote.  We 
won  without  New  York  and  without  the 
solid  South,  and  I  am  proud  of  that. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided 
what  kind  of  job  former  Governor  Mon 
Wallgren  is  going  to  have? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  have  UOt. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  it  too  early  to 
tell  whom  you  will  have  for  the  next  Am- 
bassador to  the  Philippines? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  it  is  a  little  early.  I 
will  announce  it  when  the  time  comes. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McGrath 
the  other  day  said  something  about  your  not 
having  a  policy  on  handling  detail  legisla- 
tion to  Congress.  There  have  been  reports 
since  then  that  the  Labor  Department  has 
worked  on  the  detail  laws  for  possible  recom- 
mendations when  they  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Are  you  going  to 
make  detail  recommendations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  attend  to  that  when 
it  comes  up. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Dean  Ache- 
son  visit  you  yesterday? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  and  the  day  before. 
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and  the  day  before  that. 

Q.  Three  days  in  a  row? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  and  at  my  request.  I 
was  discussing  a  matter  with  him,  the  same 
as  I  have  with  President  Hoover. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  tell  us  about 
it,  in  addition  to  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  just  a  discussiou  of  the 
Commission  ^  on  which  they  are  both  work- 
ing. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  Mr. 
Forrestal,  will  he  stay  with  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Forrcstal  has  been 
asked  to  stay. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Mr.  Marshall  been 
asked  to  stay? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
asked  to  stay. 

Q.  Will  both  of  them  stay  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You  wiU  have  to  ask  them. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Puerto  Rico  has 
its  first  elected  Governor  in  Dr.  Munoz 
Marin.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  at- 
tending his  inaugural? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  havc.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  go.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  can  or  not  because  our  Congress  meets  the 
next  day. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  Mr.  Mar- 
shall or  Mr.  Forrestal  answered  your  re- 
quest? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  they  have. 

Q.  Will  they  stay? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  are  perfecdy  will- 
ing to  stay. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  has  Secretary  Krug  been 
asked  to  stay? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Secretary  Krug  has  been 
asked  to  stay. 

Q.  In  fact,  has  everybody,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  will  be  no  changes 
in  the  Cabinet  at  this  time.    I  think  that 


^Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government. 


will  answer  all  those  questions. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  reports  from 
Paris  said  that  the  United  States  and  Britain 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  full  dis- 
position of  the  Italian  colonies,  as  expressed 
before  the  United  Nations.  Is  that  correct, 
sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  hadn't  heard  about  it, 
officially  or  otherwise. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  say 
there  would  be  no  changes  at  this  time,  does 
that  mean 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Dou't  you  remember  back 
in  1945  you  kept  asking  me  these  questions — 
you  asked  me  these  questions,  and  the  situa- 
tion adjusted  itself.  The  situation  will  ad- 
just itself  as  we  go  along.  You  will  be  in- 
formed whenever  any  changes  take  place, 
if,  as,  and  when  they  do. 

Q.  Have  all  been  asked  to  stay,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  have. 

Q.  All  agreed? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  YeS. 

Q.  For  any  stated  time,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  No  oue  in  top-level 
Government  is  ever  hired  for  a  stated  time. 
It  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

Q.  Should  //,  as,  and  when  have  equal 
emphasis  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  [Laughter'\  Yes — 
//,  as,  and  when, 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
a  suggestion  that  Jim  Maloney  was  relieved 
of  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Secret  Service 
and  kicked  upstairs  because  he  was  planning 
to  guard  Dewey  on  election  eve. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  kuow  nothing  about  that. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  but  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  true,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  kuow  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Why  are  you  glad  to  hear  it,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Bccause  it's  a  nice  rumor 
that  gives  some  of  you  columnists  a  chance  to 
write  another  story. 
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[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  about  the 
plan  to  let  Government  workers  have  2  days 
holiday  to  enjoy  the  inauguration  celebra- 
tion ?    Are  you  in  favor 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  haveu't  goue  into  that  at 
all.  We  will  attend  to  that  when  it  comes 
here. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Sam  Rayburn 
said  recently  that  business  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  administration.  We  have  been 
asked  could  you  comment  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Did  busiuess  have  any- 
thing to  fear  the  last  three  years  and  a  half? 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  can  say  on  the  Berlin  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Nothing. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  read 
any  columns  in  which  you  found  any  truth 
at  all 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  lately!  [Laughterl 
It's  hard  to  find  at  any  time.  But  I  haven't 
read  any  lately  that  were  true. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
column  that  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
paper  on  November  29th,  written  by  a  man. 
Jay  Franklin,^  who  was  associated  with  your 
campaign,  in  which  he  sort  of  indicated 
that  there  might  be  some  change  in  foreign 
policy.  This  is  a  quote  from  his  column, 
that  the  effect  on  the  election  dynamited 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  Byrnes,  For- 
restal,  Marshall  program.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  typical  columnist 
comment,  and  I  have  no  comment  to  make 
on  it. 

Q.  I  was  asked  to  ask  that.     [Laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  all  right.  You  got 
an  answer !     [More  laughter] 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any- 
thing else  that  you  could   say  as  to  the 


need  for  the  lobbying  investigation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  Said  all  I  need  to  say 
on  that  subject. 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
some  fear  that  this  country's  policies  might 
turn  German  industry  back  to  the  cartels 
that  once  owned  them. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  there's  any 
need  to  fear  that  situation  at  all,  not  so  long 
as  I  am  President. 

Q.  We  didn't  hear  the  question. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  He  Said  it  is  rumored  that 
we  are  going  to  turn  German  industry  back 
to  the  German  cartels,  the  ones  that  in  the 
last  war  tried  to  help  us  lose  the  war.  If  you 
remember,  I  made  an  investigation  of  that 
myself.  So  long  as  I  am  President,  the  Ger- 
man cartels  will  never  come  back  to  life. 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
see  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  certainly  do.  I  have  al- 
ready made  an  engagement  with  her  to  re- 
ceive her. 

[25.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's^ visit  with  you  today  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  loan  to  Israel? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  he  was  discussing  his 
budget  with  me. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  developments  in 
your  policy  towards  Palestine? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Nouc.    Noue  whatever. 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
how  you  are  getting  along  with  your  budget? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  you  all  seem  to 
know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I  am  going 
to  have  a  message  ready  on  it,  though.  It 
will  be  the  kind  of  budget  that  I  want,  and 
no  other  kind. 

Q.  Will  it  be  higher  than  last  year? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  auswer  that  when 
the  budget  comes  out. 


^  Pseudonym  of  John  Franklin  Carter,  Jr.,  author 
and  radio  commentator. 


^William  McC.   Martin,  Jr.,   Chairman,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
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[27.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  one  of  your 
columnist  critics  has  written  that  your  posi- 
tion on  lobbyists  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
blow  at  the  right  of  petition? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes,  I  saw  that.  He  has 
been  wrong — that  fellow  has  been  wrong 
about  everything,  so  I  don't  think  it's  worth 
any  consideration. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  thing — I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  would  set 
forth 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  you  kuow  very  well 
that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
anybody  who  feels  the  urge  can't  go  and 
talk  to  a  committee  on  any  subject  he  feels 
like  talking  about.  That  was  the  case  when 
I  was  in  the  Senate.  But  these  paid  lobby- 
ists are  another  thing,  and  I  am  against  them. 

[28.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  amplify 
your  statement  that  the  cartels  tried  to  help 
us  lose  the  war? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  If  you  go  back  and  look 
at  the  record  of  the  Truman  committee,  you 
will  get  the  answer  to  that  question. 

[29.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt  ^  discuss  the  Philippine  situation  when 
he  came? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  he  did  not. 

[30-]  Q'  Mr.  President,  will  you  recom- 
mend an  excess  profits  tax? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  attend  to  that  in  the 
messages  later  on. 

[31.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  assume  certain  polit- 
ical and  military  responsibilities  in  China, 
that  we  have  in  Greece? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  commcut  on 
that. 

[32.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  in  favor 
of  tightening  the  present  laws  for  regula- 
tion of  lobbies? 


*Paul   V.   McNutt,   former  United   States  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippines. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  the  Attorney  General. 
That's  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you. 

[33-]  Q'  Mr.  President,  you  have  been 
reported  in  a  forgiving  mood. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right. 

Q.  Who  are  you  forgiving,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Nobody.  I  havc  got  no- 
body to  forgive.  Go  ahead  and  finish  your 
question. 

Q.  That's  what  I  am  going  to  ask,  who  are 
you  forgiving? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  the  word 
was  forgive.  I  think  I  said  that  I  wasn't 
angry  with  anybody. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  Cabinet? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  applies  to  everybody. 

Mrs.  May  Craig  (Pordand,  Maine,  Press 
Herald):  Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  to 
know  if  there  is  anybody  you  are  not  for- 
giving? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  that  there 
is  anybody  I  have  anything  to  forgive,  ex- 
cept for  Maine  not  going  Democratic. 
[Laughter] 

[34']  Q-  Mr.  President,  is  General  Mac- 
Arthur  going  to  China? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.   Period. 

Q.  Is  the  Chinese  situation  changing  our 
long-range  defense  plans? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment  to 
make  on  that.  I  am  not  answering  questions 
on  China  today. 

[35.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to 
lobbyists,  would  you  be  against  lobbyists  who 
are  working  for  your  program? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  that's  a  different 
matter.  We  probably  wouldn't  call  these 
people  lobbyists.  We  would  call  them  citi- 
zens appearing  in  the  public  interest. 
[Laughter]  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  for  anything  that  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  people. 

[36-]     Q-  Mr.  President,  Justice  Douglas 
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addressed  a  CIO  convention  last  week,  and 
said  that  labor  should  have  a  greater  role  in 
diplomacy  abroad.    Do  you  favor 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  uo  commeut  to 
make  on  that. 

[37.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  renew 
your  request  for  thorough  control  of  the 
tidelands  offshore  oil  lands? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Certainly  shall. 

[38.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  your  com- 
ments about  forgiving,  does  that  include  Mr. 
Ickes  ^  for  the  column  which  he  wrote  which 
appeared 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  if  you  remember, 
Mr.  Ickes  tried  his  best  to  kill  that  column, 
but  it  was  a  litde  late,  so  I  don't  think  that 
should  be  brought  into  the  discussion  at 
all.    [Laugh terl 

[39.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  still 
against  the  joint  development  by  Ontario 
and  New  York  on  St.  Lawrence  power? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs.  Canada  and  the 
United  States  ought  to  attend  to  that  job. 

[40.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  agree 
with  the  statement  Secretary  Forrestal  made 
in  New  York  yesterday,  that  the  United 
States  should  give  military  aid  to  Western 
Europe? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment. 

[41.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  other  day  the 
Italian  Ambassador  came  to  you,  apparently 
very  concerned  about  the  Italian  colonies 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  corrcct — ^which  he 


had  a  perfect  right  to  do — and  I  have  no 
comment  on  that  question. 

[42.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  outside  of  your 
own  efforts,  what  do  you  think  did  most  to 
win  the  election? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Oh — everybody  in  the 
Democratic  setup  did  everything  he  possibly 
could  to  help  win  the  election;  and  as  soon 
as  the  people  got  the  facts,  they  voted  right. 
They  couldn't  get  the  facts  from  your 
columns  and  things,  so  I  had  to  go  out  and 
tell  them. 

Q.  Well!     [Laughter] 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  credit — ^I  am 
asking  for  facts   not  for  the   columns. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Ycs,  of  course. 

Q.  I  don't  write  a  column. 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  kuOW  yOU   dou't. 

Q.  Would  you  give  any  particular  credit 
to  certain  elements,  like  farmers,  or 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Farmers,  and  labor,  and 
Senator  Barkley,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  Secretary  of  Labor — and  I  could  name 
a  whole  list  of  them  who  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  winning. 

Q.  How  about  your  opponent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  he  was  the  greatest 
asset  I  had.     [Laughter] 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  December 
2, 1948. 


279    Statement  by  the  President  on  Highway  Safety. 
December  3,  1948 


NATIONWIDE  progress  in  the  reduction 
of  motor  vehicle  deaths  and  accidents  since 
adoption  of  the  President's  Highway  Safety 


^  Harold  L.  Ickes,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Conference  Action  Program  in  1946  has  been 
steady  and  gratifying.  Activities  in  line 
v^^ith  the  Action  Program  have  gained 
momentum  in  the  States  and  give  promise 
of  continuing  progress. 
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Reports  near  the  close  of  1948  are  encour- 
aging. It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  of 
travel  for  this  year  may  be  as  lov^  as  7.8,  com- 
pared v^ith  the  rate  of  12  in  1945  and  8.6  in 
1947.  Traffic  deaths  may  not  exceed  31,- 
300,  the  lov^est  death  toll  in  the  last  16  years, 
except  for  the  war  years  vi^hen  highv^ay  travel 
was  sharply  curtailed.  This  is  being  ac- 
complished despite  steadily  increasing  trafl&c 
volumes. 

Accident-reduction  programs  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Action  Program  are  generally 
credited  with  the  gains  we  have  made  as  a 
Nation.  In  States  and  communities  where 
most  of  the  elements  of  the  Action  Program 
have  been  applied  the  accident  rates  are  the 
lowest.  Many  States  have  outstanding 
safety  records  and  excellent  programs.  But 
this  progress  is  not  universal,  even  in  the  35 
States  which  have  made  a  real  start  in  put- 
ting the  program  into  effect. 

Some  States  and  communities  have  full 
powers  for  carrying  the  Action  Program  for- 
ward, while  others  are  hampered  by  lack  of 
authority,  personnel,  and  funds.    Forty-four 


State  legislatures  will  be  in  session  in  1949, 
affording  opportunity  for  adoption  of  sound 
measures  to  improve  safety  and  efficiency  of 
highway  transportation.  Some  of  the  22 
new  Governors,  who  will  assume  duties  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  may  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  Action  Program. 

These  facts  point  to  the  need  for  another 
full-scale  President's  Highway  Safety  Con- 
ference, as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Conference  Reports  in  Chicago  last  June. 

Therefore,  I  will  call  such  a  conference  in 
1949,  so  that  there  may  be  a  new  State-by- 
State  inventory  of  progress  in  highway 
safety,  and  so  that  procedures  may  be  de- 
veloped to  meet  our  deficiencies  through 
wider  application  of  the  Action  Program. 

As  in  the  Conference  of  1946  and  the  Ac- 
tion Program  meeting  of  1947,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  again  offers  its  fullest 
cooperation. 

note:  The  release  also  made  public  a  letter  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency,  dated  December  2.  The  Presi- 
dent informed  General  Fleming  of  his  plans  for  the 
1949  conference  and  requested  him  to  continue  as 
General  Chairman  of  the  conference  organization. 


280    Letter  to  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Concerning  Cooperation  by  the 
Broadcasting  Industry  in  the  Highway  Safety  Program. 
December  3,  1948 

[  Released  December  3,  1948.    Dated  December  2,  1948  ] 


Dear  Mr.  Sloan: 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  the  new  radio 
awards  initiated  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
cooperation  of  the  broadcasting  industry  in 
the  nationwide  program  for  highway  safety. 

The  active  support  of  radio  and  the  other 
public  information  media  has  been  a  vital 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  Action  Program 
developed  by  the  Highway  Safety  Confer- 


ence which  I  called  in  1946.  Through  inten- 
sive application  of  this  safety  plan  in  the 
states  and  cities  during  the  past  two  years, 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  traffic  toll  has 
been  recorded. 

The  problem  now,  in  the  face  of  increas- 
ing traffic  volumes  and  greater  accident  ex- 
posure, is  to  maintain  and  extend  our  gains. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  continually  stimu- 
lating public  interest  in  furthering  the  Ac- 
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tion  Program,  and  a  large  share  of  the  task 
necessarily  falls  to  radio. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  every  net- 
work and  station  will  participate  in  the  Al- 
fred P.  Sloan  Awards  for  Highway  Safety, 
thereby  testifying  to  a  truly  comprehensive 


effort  on  the  part  of  the  industry  in  this 
important  field  of  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

[Mr.  Alfred   P.   Sloan,  Jr.,   30   Rockefeller   Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.] 


281    White  House  Statement  Concerning  U.S.  Assistance 
to  Palestine  Refugees.    December  7,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT,  follov^ing  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
November  19  of  a  resolution  for  assistance 
to  Palestine  refugees,  will  recommend  to 
Congress  that  the  United  States  contribute 
50  percent  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  this 
resolution,  but  in  no  case  more  than  a  total 
of  $16  million  as  the  share  of  the  United 
States. 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
adopted  at  its  163d  Plenary  meeting  on  No- 
vember 19,  1948,  considered  that  a  sum  of 
approximately  $29)^  million  v^ill  be  required 
to  provide  relief  for  500,000  refugees  for  a 
period  of  9  months  from  December  i,  1948, 
to  August  31,  1949,  and  that  an  additional 
amount  of  approximately  $2^2  million  w^ill 
be  required  for  administrative  and  local 
operational  expenses. 


The  recommendation  of  the  President  to 
Congress  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $16 
million  will  be  made  in  the  earnest  hope 
that  other  countries  will  meet  the  remainder 
of  the  total  required. 

The  American  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  has  emphasized  that  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  requirements 
the  President's  recommendation  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $16  million  for  Palestinian  ref- 
ugee relief  must  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress before  any  funds  become  available. 
The  final  decision  rests  with  it.  The  recom- 
mendation will  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress after  it  convenes  in  January. 

note:  a  summary  of  the  United  Nations  resolution 
is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (vol. 
19,  p.  636). 


282    Remarks  of  Welcome  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  to 
President  Prio  of  Cuba.    December  8,  1948 


I  AM  very  happy  to  welcome  you,  President 
Prio,  to  the  United  States.  No  tv^o  countries 
of  this  closely  knit  hemisphere  have  been 
bound  together  more  closely  than  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The 
friendly  bond  between  them  was  forged  in  a 
common  struggle  for  freedom,  and  it  has 
continued  through  all  the  trials  of  two  world 
wars  and  through  the  many  other  problems 
in  the  political  and  economic  growth  of  our 


two  countries.  There  is  no  relationship 
which  better  typifies  the  firm  solidarity  of 
the  American  States  than  the  traditionally 
cordial  collaboration  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  your  arrival,  as  have  all  the  many 
friends  of  Cuba  in  this  country,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
your  all  too  brief  stay  in  the  United  States. 
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283    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  9,  1948 


Dec.  9    [283] 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  DO  announcements  to  . 
make  this  morning.    If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions you  think  I  can  answer,  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  to  answer  them. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there's  lots  being 
made  up  on  the  Hill  over  some  reported 
secret  papers  of  the  State  Department  stolen. 
These  papers  are  now  figuring  quite  volu- 
minously in  the  Communist  investigation. 
Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  those 
papers,  dating  back  to  the  late  thirties 
should  not  be  made  public  now.?* 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  courts.  I 
have  no  comment  to  make  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  does  seem  to  be 
indisputable  evidence,  despite  all  the  bizarre 
aspects  of  the  case,  that  highly  secret  and 
confidential  documents  were  stolen  from  the 
State  Department  files — taken  out  long 
enough  to  be  microfilmed  and  then  put  back 
in  the  State  Department  files.  Do  you  think, 
sir,  that  all  our  arms  of  Government  should 
be  used  to  find  out  if  possible  who  stole 
those  documents  .f* 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Why  Certainly.  The  At- 
torney General  will  do  that.  It  is  in  his 
hands. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  last  night  at  the  night 
hearing,  Acting  Chairman  Mundt  ^  accused 
the  administration  of  being  a  "do-nothing" 
administration.    Would  you  care 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  a  "me  too"  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  A  what  proposition? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  A  "me  too"  proposition. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  given  any  in- 
structions to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
this  case? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  had  standing  instructions  on  the 
whole  thing,  ever  since  it  started. 

Q.  What  were  those  instructions,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It's  what  the  Attorney 
General's  duties  are,  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q.  I  thought,  sir,  you  meant  they  had  in- 
structions from  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  Of  course  the  At- 
torney General  discussed  the  matter  with  me 
at  various  times,  and  he  has  of  course  had 
instructions  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  feel  that 
this — as  you  did  during  the  late  summer, 
that  this  congressional  investigation  has  the 
aspects  of  a  "red  herring"? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  what  the  people 
thought. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  now,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.    I  do. 

Q.  After  these  revelations  that  the  docu- 
ments were  stolen? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Certainly  do.  If  they 
were  in  dead  earnest,  they  would  have  taken 
this  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  and  let 
him  go  ahead  with  the  prosecution.  They 
aren't  prosecuting  anybody,  they  are  just 
making  headlines. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  members 
said  they  have  repeatedly  taken  action  with 
the  Attorney  General  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  uot  what  the  At- 
torney General  said. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  at  all  inter- 
ested in  this  charge  of  Mr.  Nixon's,^  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  proposes  to  indict  only 
Chambers  ^ — or  first  Chambers,  and  thus 
destroy  his  usefulness? 


^Representative  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South  Dakota, 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 


^  Representative  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  California. 

^Whittaker  Chambers,  witness  before  congres- 
sional committees  on  Communist  espionage  in  the 
United  States. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  follow  the  law.  It's  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts, 
and  that's  where  it  will  be,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  have  no  intention  of  getting 
into  a  controversy  with  this  dead  committee. 
[Laughter^ 

Q.  My  question  may  be  useless,  after  that, 
but  there  is  a  charge  that  there's  politics  be- 
ing played  at  this  hearing,  and  the  inference 
is  that  the  administration  is  playing  the 
politics.  You  said  nothing  about  that.  May 
I  ask  you  if  you  will  say  something  about 
it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  evidence 
speaks  for  itself  on  that — in  that  line. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  one  thing? 
You  call  it  a  dead  committee.  It's  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House.  Do  you  think 
it  will  be,  or  should  be  abolished. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  Congress  it- 
self will  take  care  of  that  when  it  meets 
after  the  first  of  January,  so  you  had  better 
ask  the  Speaker  of  the  House  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  it  disturb  you  at 
all,  sir,  that  although  the  FBI  had  the 
Chambers  story  for  9  years,  it  took  this  dead 
committee  to  come  up  with  the  documents  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Did  the  FBI  have  it  for 
9  years,  do  you  know?  Are  you  making 
that  as  a  statement  of  fact?  I  want  to  know 
if  you  know  that?  I  don't  know — I  say  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  a  fact.  I  don't  think 
you  should  enter  into  a  controversy  unless 
you  know  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  say — you  said  that  it  is  not 
a  fact,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  do  not.  I  dou't  think 
you  do,  either. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  testimony  has  been 
that  although — ^not  the  FBI  necessarily,  but 
other  high  officers,  including  Mr.  Berle  ^  in 


the  Democratic  administration,  had  heard 
the  whole  story? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  one  more 
question 

THE  PRESIDENT.    ShoOt. 

Q.  on  the  same  topic?     That  is,  the 

trial  of  the  12  Communist  leaders  has  been 
postponed  2  or  3  times,  and  I  wonder 
whether  any  thought  or  conclusion  had  been 
had  as  to  whether  that  prosecution  is  to  be 
pressed,  or  whether  it  might  even  be 
dropped? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  question  you  had 
better  ask  the  Attorney  General.  He  has 
instructions  to  go  ahead  and  prosecute  all  the 
lawbreakers  of  that  sort. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  Judge  Waring  ^ 
of  South  Carolina  being  considered  for  an- 
other appointment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  that  I  kuOW  of. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  clear 
up  for  us  in  any  way  the  status  of  this  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Evaluation  Board  Bikini  atom  bomb 
experiment?  ^ 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau  dear  it  up  as  it  has 
always  been  cleared  up;  its  status  hasn't 
changed  and  will  not  change. 

Q.  That's  on  the  recommendation  of  Sec- 
retary Forrestal  that  it  will  not  be  published? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  right. 

Q.  There  are  several  indications  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  even  from  the  Atomic 
Energy 

THE  PRESIDENT.  There  might  be  an  objec- 
tion from  the  President,  and  it  rests  in  my 
desk. 

[4.]  Q.  If  the  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Austin,  should  resign,  would  you 
invite  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  succeed 
him? 


^  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 


^J.   Waties  Waring,  U.S.  district  judge,  Eastern 
District  of  South  Carolina. 
^  See  Item  278  [i]. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  Now  that's  a  possibility  I 
haven't  considered.  I  know  nothing  about 
Senator  Austin  having  any  intention  o£  re- 
signing.   You  w^ill  have  to  find  that  out  first. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  the  Baltic 
refugees  v^ho  came  across  the  Atlantic  in  a 
small  boat  this  summer  going  to  be  returned 
to  Sweden? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  trying  my  best  not  to 
have  them  returned.  I  have  been  working 
on  that  right  along.  I  hope  that  they  will 
not  have  to  be  returned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  will  require  legisla- 
tion, sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow.  If  it  does, 
I  will  ask  for  it. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  time  in 
October,  the  Army  asked  for  certain  records 
in  the  Use  Koch  ^  case  for  you,  they  said,  for 
a  study  which  was  to  be  made  at  the  White 
House.    Is  that  case  under  study  here  now? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  What  case  is  that? 

Q.  The  Use  Koch  case — the  Buchenwald 
case? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  The  Army  announced  at  the  time  that 
the  papers  were  asked  for — for  you? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  kuew  nothing  about  it. 
That  may  have  been  asked  for  in  my  name, 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  idea  yet  when  you  will  have  your  budget 
seminar  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  as  soon  as  the 
budget  is  ready,  I  will  call  you  in  and  talk 
to  you  about  it. 

Q.  Will  it  be  before  Christmas,  or  after 
Christmas  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  cau't  auswer  that  ques- 
tion. It's  a  slow  process,  getting  the  budget 
ready. 

^Ilse  Koch,  Nazi  war  criminal  and  wife  of  the 
commandant  of  Buchenwald  concentration  camp. 


[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  labor- 
managetnent  conference  in  sight? 

THE   PRESIDENT.   Not   that   I   kuow   of,   UOt 

that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  anyone  from  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Labor  Department  been  over  here 
talking  to  you,  or  your  staff,  about  a  possible 
new  Federal  labor  law? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  uot  yct.  That  prob- 
ably will  be  at  a  later  time. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
comment  on  Senator  Bridges'  difference  of 
opinion  with  Mr.  Hoffman  ^  over  shipping 
EGA  goods  in  American  bottoms? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  havc  uo  commeut. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  de- 
cided yet  whether  you  will  go  to  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  inauguration  down  there? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  I  am  going 
to  be  able  to  go.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  go,  because  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  appointed  the  first  native  Governor,  and 
I  had  hoped  to  be  present  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  their  first  elected  Governor;  but  Con- 
gress in  all  probability  will  meet  on  the  3d, 
and  I  don't  think  I  can  leave. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  the 
Mayor  of  St.  Louis  has  written  you  appealing 
for  funds  to  go  ahead  with  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  out  there ?     Can  you  comment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  corrcct.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  him  go  ahead  with  it. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  our  original 
subject,  can  you  say  whether  or  not  you  have 
been  advised  of  the  contents  of  these  State 
Department  documents  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  DO  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  that. 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  St.  Louis 
thing,  are  you  going  to  include  an  appropria- 
tion in  the  budget — a  recommendation  in 
your  budget? 

^Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministrator. 
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THE  PRESIDENT.  It  hasn't  been  brought  to 
that  point  here,  but  I  am  anxious  to  see  that 
project  finished,  and  if  it  requires  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  budget,  why  I  will  have 
them  put  it  in. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Argentine 
Foreign  Minister  comes  to  see  you  tomorrow, 
I  believe.  Can  you  tell  us  what  topics  are 
up  for  discussion? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  I  cau't.  Maybe  he 
can.    He  asked  for  the  interview. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  meet 
any  further  in  the  week  with  Madame 
Chiang  to  discuss  China  aid? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  Will  it  be  discussed  at  the  tea  tomor- 
row? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  what  she's  coming 
in  to  see  me  for.     [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  use  your  in- 
fluence with  Madame  Chiang  to  give  us  a 
press  conference? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  kuow  that  I  have 
any  influence  with  her.  [Laughter]  Have 
you  asked  her  to  give  you  a  press  confer- 
ence? I  said,  have  you  asked  her  to  give 
you  a  press  conference? 

Q.  Not  formally.     [More  laughter] 

THE  PRESIDENT.  All  right,  maybe  you  had 
better  try  that  first. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  last  time  she  was 
here  she  had  one  here  with  President  Roose- 
velt. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wasu't  here.  [Laugh' 
ter] 

[16.]     Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell 


us  anything  about  the  talks  you  had  with 
President  Prio  of  Cuba  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  cau't.  They  were 
very  friendly,  I'll  say  that,  and  very  satis- 
factory to  both  him  and  to  me,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  discuss  the  details. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
hear  about  the  progress  of  General  Mar- 
shall's recovery? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  General  Marshall  is  get- 
ting along  all  right.  I  hear  from  him  every 
day. 

[18.]  Q.  How  will  you  deliver  your 
Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union  to  Con- 
gress ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  uuder  consider- 
ation, and  I  will  make  an  announcement  on 
it  later,  as  soon  as  I  know  exacdy  what  I 
expect  to  do. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going 
to  press  again  for  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Certainly  am.  I  pressed 
for  it  in  every  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  I  have  ever  sent  to  the  Congress. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  com- 
ment on  the  withdrawal  of  American  bases 
from  the  Philippines? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No  COmmCUt. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
to  say  about  American  relations  with  the  new 
Venezuelan  Government? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No  COmmCUt. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixtieth 
news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the  White 
House  at  10:35  a.m.  on  Thursday,  December  9, 1948. 
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284    Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Designating  John  R. 
Steelman  Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board.    December  10,  1948 


I  HAVE  asked  the  Assistant  to  the  President, 
John  R.  Steelman,  to  assume  responsibility 
as  Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  ^ 
Resources  Board.  He  is  to  undertake  the 
important  job  of  continuing  to  fit  the  work 
of  the  Board  and  the  activities  of  its  stafi  into 
the  broader  framework  of  total  presidential 
responsibilities.  When  further  steps  in  this 
direction  have  been  accomplished,  it  is  my 
intention  to  designate  a  successor  to  relieve 
Dr.  Steelman  so  that  he  may  again  give  full 
time  to  his  regular  duties. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  estab- 
lished the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
as  an  agency,  "to  advise  the  President  con- 
cerning the  coordination  of  military,  indus- 
trial, and  civilian  mobilization."  Current- 
ly almost  one-half  of  the  national  budget  is 
directly  devoted  to  national  defense  and 
international  programs,  and  the  work  of 
nearly  all  the  major  units  of  our  Government 
bears  an  intimate  relation  to  mobilization 
problems.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
Board  must  not  only  assume  the  leadership 
among  the  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  mobilization  issues,  but  must  also 
work  closely  with  other  presidential  staff 
advisers. 


In  carrying  out  this  special  assignment, 
Dr.  Steelman  will  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  departments  and  agencies  and  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Dr.  Steelman's  experience  as  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, as  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
and  as  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion has  contributed  to  his  knowledge 
of  mobilization  problems  and  of  the  role 
which  the  Federal  Government  must  play  in 
cooperation  with  business,  labor,  civic,  and 
State  and  local  organizational  units  in  such 
undertakings.  He  has  attended  meetings 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  past  3  years  and  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  governmental 
policies  and  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  his  performance  of  this  important  job. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  close  coordination 
among  all  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  our  resources  and  mobilization 
issues.  Dr.  Steelman  will  have  my  full 
backing  and  that  of  the  Cabinet  and  other 
agency  heads  in  fulfilling  this  difficult  task. 


285    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  16,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT,  [i.]  I  have  oue  announce- 
ment to  make  today.  On  the  5th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, at  I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  will  de- 
liver the  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress.  That  arrange- 
ment was  reached  after  consultation  with  the 
Vice  President-elect  and   Majority  Leader 


of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Majority  Leader  of 
the  House. 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
indictment  of  Alger  Hiss,  do  you  still  con- 
sider this  Communist  investigation 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  made  my  position 
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perfectly  clear  on  that  subject,  and  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  on  it.  My  position 
hasn't  changed.    Period. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
ask  for  price  controls  for  textiles  and  other 
commodities? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  questiou  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Vice  President-elect 
Barkley  has  said  in  a  speech  that  the  next 
Congress  will  enact  price  controls,  and  he 
also  says  that  there  will  not  be  a  general  tax 
increase.  Do  you  share  those  views,  sir? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  My  vicws  ou  that  subject 
will  be  stated  to  the  Congress  in  two  mes- 
sages— maybe  three  messages.  The  Eco- 
nomic Message — there  will  be  the  Message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union — and  there  will  be 
the  Budget  Message,  which  I  will  discuss 
with  you  in  detail  when  the  Budget  Mes- 
sage is  ready. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  it  will  be  stated, 
or  it  has  been? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  My  positiou  will  be 
stated  in  those  various  messages  which  will 
go  down  to  the  Congress. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  say 
anything  about  your  luncheon  with  Mr. 
Forrestal  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit,  on  occasion,  of  having  luncheon  with 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  when  he  has  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  present  for  lunch. 
It  was  a  social  affair. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
Farm  Federation  is  meeting  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  they  are  split  on  the  question  of  long- 
range  farm  programs.  Some  of  them  think 
that  they  are  going  to  continue  90  percent 
parity.  Has  your  position  changed  on  the 
long-range  farm  program  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  auswcr  that  in  my 
messages  to  the  Congress  on  the  subject. 


[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Hoover  com- 
mission today  reported  that  its  investigation 
of  the  armed  services  under  the  Unification 
Act  reveals  that,  quote,  "there  are  deficien- 
cies all  along  the  line."  And  they  quote  in 
particular  an  Air  Force  intelligence  report 
last  spring,  which  they  say  if  it  had  been 
followed  by  you  would  have  led  to  total  mo- 
bilization of  the  United  States.  They  said 
fortunately  it  wasn't  done  because  they  were 
checked  by  other  intelligence  agencies.  Is 
there  anything  you  could  say  on  that? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  there  isn't,  because 
I  haven't  seen  that  report.^  I  will  take  it 
under  consideration  when  it  comes  in,  dien 
probably  comment  on  it  at  the  time,  or  I  will 
send  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  to 
discuss  tidelands  oil  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  do. 

Q.  But  no  change  in  that 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  chaugc,  SO  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  announced  my  position  during 
the  campaign,  and  it  hasn't  changed. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  do  you — will  you  in- 
clude foreign  policy  outside 

THE    PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  That  is  something  else? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  wiU  be  a  separate 
message. 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Governor  Dewey 
said  today  that  you  are  trying  to  pick  politi- 
cal daisies  by  blocking  the  New  York  plan 
for  separate  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence power? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  the  daisy  picking  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.     I  am  for  the 


^The  Task  Force  Report  on  National  Security 
Organization  prepared  for  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Committee  on  the  National  Se- 
curity Organization  (Government  Printing  Office, 
Jan.  1949,  121  pp.)' 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  power  project  as 
outlined  in  my  message  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
United  States  Government,  and  not  between 
any  State  or  Province  of  Canada. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  you  will  re- 
submit the  St.  Lawrence 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Certainly  shall.  Yes,  in- 
deed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  also  out  of  Albany  today 
there  is  a  report  that  you  are  planning  an- 
other TVA  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Any 
comment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  Comment.  My  mes- 
sages are  very  clear  on  what  I  want  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  if  you  will  read  them.  I  sent 
three  messages  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  this  new 
Congress,  before  January  20th,  should  see  fit 
to  raise  your  salary,  would  you  feel  impelled 
to  veto  the  bill  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  would  uot.  [Laughier] 
I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that 
I  didn't  ask  for  any  raise.  I  vetoed  the  tax 
bill,  which  automatically  raised  my  salary. 
I  am  not  interested  in  that,  but  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  heads  of  the  Government  de- 
partments receiving  a  raise  in  salary,  and  I 
think  the  Vice  President  ought  to  have  a 
raise. 

[11.]  Q.  I  understand  that  the  Interior 
Department  disclosed  that  they  have  been 
laying  plans  for  your  proposed  visit  to 
Alaska.    When  do  you  plan  to  go? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  plaus. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  concur 
with  General  Vaughan's^  views  on  the  in- 
augural preparations? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  Comment  to 
make  on  that.    I  am  in  harmony  with  the 


^Maj.  Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan,  Military  Aide  to 
the  President. 


Inaugural  Committee,  and  they  are  carrying 
out  the  plans  as  approved  by  me. 

Q.  May  we  have  a  repetition  of  that  ques- 
tion? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  She  wautcd  to  know  if  I 
agreed  with  General  Vaughan's  comments 
on  the  inaugural  plans.  General  Vaughan 
said  he  never  remembers  having  made  any 
such  statements  for  publication.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Roy  all 
granted  Christmas  holiday  clemency  to 
some  four  hundred  military  prisoners  today. 
Do  you  have  any  similar  plan  in  mind 
for 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  have  UOt. 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  has  there  been 
progress  in  your  talks  with  the  Attorney 
General  on  possible  tightening  of  the  lobby- 
ing law? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  particular  progress 
since  the  last  conversation.  He  is  making 
a  survey  of  the  situation,  as  I  told  you  before. 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
plans  to  ride  on  the  so-called  Dewey  plane 
that  the  Air  Force  is  reported 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Never  heard  of  it.  Only 
what  I  saw  in  the  paper. 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  could  tell  us  about  your  talk  the  other 
day  with  Madame  Chiang? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Nothing  further. 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  know  yet 
when  you  will  leave  for  Independence? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't.  The  date  has  not 
been  set.  I  want  to  go  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
away  from  this  desk,  which  gets  higher  and 
higher  all  the  time.  I  am  going  to  leave  as 
soon  as  I  can.  I  will  let  you  know  exactly 
when  I  can  leave. 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
an  idea  now  when  the  Budget  Message 
might  go  to  Congress  in  January? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  hope  it  will  go  a  couple 
of  days  after  the  Message  on  the  State  of  the 
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Union.  It  will  go  after  that,  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday  or  the  following  Monday,  if  I 
can  get  it  ready. 

Q.  The  Economic  Message  will  go  in 
later? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Economic  Message 
may  come  in  between.  You  will  just  have 
to  take  them  as  they  come. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  a  special 
message  again  on  civil  rights? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  dou't  think  it  will  be 
necessary.  There  will  be  a  message  on  it, 
if  we  don't  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Q.  Will  that  be  in  the  Message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  ? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be  in  the  Message 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  sum- 
marize your  position  on  this  "red  herring" 
matter  that  you  have  said 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  I  have  answered 
that  question  often  enough.  I  don't  intend 
to  talk  any  more  about  it.  You  know  where 
I  stand  on  the  subject. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  quite  aside  from  that, 
would  you  say  anything  on  your  feeling  as  to 
how  the  case  has  been  prosecuted 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  will  Say  nothing  about 
it.  I  will  say  nothing  about  it.  I  told  you 
that  very  plainly.  It's  a  closed  incident,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  care 
to  comment  on  whether  you  believe  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  be  continued  or  not? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  commeut. 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
plans  for  tightening  the  espionage  laws? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Attorney  General  is 
working  on  that  situation,  and  has  been  for 
a  year.  It  is  a  very  diflScult  matter  to  do  and 
still  stay  within  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
first  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at  the 
White  House  at  4:02  p.m.  on  Thursday,  December 
16, 1948. 
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CITATION  ACCOMPANYING  THE  AWARD  OF 

THE  MEDAL   FOR  MERIT 

TO 

Myron  C.  Taylor 

MYRON  C.  TAYLOR  had  achieved  a  bril- 
liant career  in  law,  industry  and  finance  be- 
fore he  entered  the  difficult  field  of  diplo- 
macy. The  world  had  known  him  as  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  American  business.  At  a  time 
of  bitter  industrial  strife,  with  the  vision  of 
a  statesman  he  worked  effectively  to  stabilize 
labor-management  relations  and  in  that 
sphere  of  complex  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests set  a  pattern  out  of  which  grew  a  more 


equitable  relationship  between  employer  and 
employee.  Through  all  the  active  years  of  a 
busy  life,  in  peace  and  in  war,  this  remark- 
able man  with  a  deep  sense  of  public  service 
has  been  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
a  liberal  benefactor  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  philanthropy.  Happily  he  is  now 
in  the  zenith  of  his  powers — a  hale  veteran 
in  high  service.  As  a  diplomatist  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  been  the  Personal  Representative  of 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador. On  many  missions  to  His  Holiness 
and  to  other  leaders  in  church  and  state 
throughout  Europe  he  has  labored  diligently 
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with  men  of  good  will  in  parallel  efforts  to 
promote  peace  and  concord  among  nations 
torn  asunder  by  jealousy,  hatred  and  ill  will 
and  to  ameliorate  the  misery  which  inevi- 
tably follows  in  the  wake  of  war.  He  has 
carried  out  his  manifold  and  arduous  duties 
with  selfless  disregard  of  incessant  demands 
upon  his  own  health  and  strength.  Resolute 
in  action,  firm  in  principle,  an  enlightened 


economist  with  a  passion  for  justice,  Mr. 
Taylor,  through  a  long  and  versatile  career, 
has  earned  the  accolade  of  his  countrymen 
whom  he  has  served  faithfully  and  well 
wherever  duty  called  him. 

Harry  S.  Trumatnt 

note:  The  presentation  was  made  at  a  ceremony  at 
the  White  House  at  noon. 


287    Radio  Remarks  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Lighting  of  the 
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[  Broadcast  nationally  at  5:15  p.m.  ] 


My  fellow  countrymen: 

I  now  light  the  National  Community 
Christmas  Tree  on  the  lawn  of  the  White 
House  in  Washington. 

I  have  come  out  here  to  Independence  with 
my  family  to  celebrate  the  great  home  festi- 
val. For  of  all  the  days  of  the  year  Christ- 
mas is  the  family  day.  Christmas  began 
that  way. 

The  moving  event  of  the  first  Christmas 
was  the  bringing  forth  of  the  first  born  in 
the  stable  in  Bethlehem.  There  began  in 
humble  surroundings  the  home  life  of  the 
Holy  Family  glorified  in  song  and  story  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men  down  through  the 
centuries.  The  great  joys  and  mysteries  of 
that  event  have  forever  sanctified  and  en- 
riched all  home  life. 

The  Christmas  tree  which  we  have  just 
lighted  in  the  South  Grounds  of  the  White 
House  back  in  Washington  symbolizes  the 
family  life  of  the  Nation.  There  are  no  ties 
like  family  ties.  That  is  why  I  have  made 
the  journey  back  to  Independence  to  cele- 
brate this  Christmas  Day  among  the  familiar 
scenes  and  associations  of  my  old  hometown. 

These  family  ties  reach  out  tonight  to  em- 


brace the  town,  the  State,  the  country,  all  of 
America — the  whole  world.  The  hallowed 
associations  of  Christmas  draw  all  hearts  to- 
ward home.  With  one  accord  we  receive 
with  joy  and  reverence  the  message  of  the 
first  Christmas:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 

This  country,  big  as  it  has  grown,  has  al- 
ways been  a  close-knit  community.  It  has 
had  to  be  strong,  too. 

We  needed  the  strength  of  giants  and 
heroic  courage  to  bring  nature  and  the  ele- 
ments under  control;  to  build  our  towns — 
and  that  is  particularly  true  here  in  Inde- 
pendence— and  to  extend  our  frontiers.  We 
all  know  what  the  covered  wagon  sym- 
bolized. 

But  with  all  our  strength  we  have  always 
had  a  deep  feeling  of  compassion — a  human 
sympathy  for  the  underdog,  the  oppressed 
of  all  lands,  for  all  who  bear  heavy  burdens. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  American  spirit. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  all  these  things 
here  in  my  home  on  North  Delaware  Street 
in  Independence.  I  am  speaking  to  you 
from  our  family  living  room.  As  I  came  up 
the  street  in  the  gathering  dusk,  I  saw  a  hun- 
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dred  commonplace  things  that  are  hallowed 
to  me  on  this  Christmas  Eve — shallowed  be- 
cause of  their  associations  with  the  sanctuary 
of  home. 

I  saw  the  lighted  windows  in  the  homes 
of  my  neighbors,  the  gaily  decked  Christmas 
trees,  and  the  friendly  lawns  and  gardens. 
The  branches  of  the  trees  were  bare  and  stark 
but  somehow  they  looked  famihar  and 
friendly.  I  looked  at  all  these  familiar 
things — the  same  things  that  you  all  will 
see  tonight  as  you  go  toward  home. 

These  are  the  thoughts — simple,  common- 
place, everyday  thoughts — that  we  all  share 
tonight. 

They  are  the  thoughts  that  bind  us  to- 
gether, one  to  another.  They  make  up  the 
great  American  epic — the  epic  of  the  home. 

Yes,  America  is  a  big,  friendly  community. 
Maybe  that  is  why  we  realize  that  we  are  a 
part  of  the  whole  world. 

We  have  had  difficult  problems,  and  that 
is  why  we  can  understand  the  problems  of 
other  peoples. 

Our  own  struggle  fostered  this  feeling  of 


good  will.  And  good  will,  after  all,  is  the 
very  essence  of  Christmas:  peace  and  friend- 
ship to  men  of  good  will. 

I  want  to  say  once  more,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis that  I  can  command,  that  I  am  work- 
ing for  peace.  I  shall  continue  to  work  for 
peace.  What  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  for  all  of  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  peace  on  this  Holy  Night. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  a  history  of  a  litde 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  But  the 
religion  which  came  to  the  world  heralded 
by  the  song  of  the  Angels  has  endured  for 
nineteen  centuries.  It  will  continue  to  en- 
dure. It  remains  today  the  world's  best 
hope  for  peace  if  the  world  will  accept  its 
fundamental  teaching  that  all  men  are 
brothers. 

"God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein  .  .  .  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  man  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

In  the  spirit  of  that  message  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  I  wish  all  of  you  a  Merry 
Christmas. 


288    The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  30,  1948 


THE  PRESIDENT.  I  have  uo  spccial  announce- 
ments to  make  today.  I  thought  maybe  you 
might  be  curious  and  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  them 
if  I  can. 

[i.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  Hungarian 
correspondent  for  a  Hungarian  language 
paper  in  New  York  asked  me  to  ask  you 
whether  you  had  any  comment  over  ar- 
rest of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal  over 
there  this  week? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  Mr.  Lovett  effec- 
tively covered  that  in  his  press  conference 


yesterday,  and  I  am  in  agreement  with  what 
Mr.  Lovett  had  to  say.^ 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  plan  to 
ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  not  in  my  baili- 
wick.   That  is  a  legislative  matter. 


^In  his  press  conference  on  December  29  Acting 
Secretary  o£  State  Robert  A.  Lovett  denounced  the 
arrest  on  espionage  charges  of  Josef  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty  of  Hungary.  He  declared  the  action  was  ob- 
viously based  on  false  charges  and  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  oppressive  actions  in 
Hungary. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  comment  on  proposals 
for  reforming  committee  rules 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  also  is  a  matter  that 
the  House  itself  will  have  to  v^ork  on. 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything 
you  can  tell  us  yet  about  the  return  of  Am- 
bassador Smith  from  Moscow^? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  Can't  tell  you  any- 
thing— only  v^hat  I  have  seen  in  the  paper. 

Q.  There  were  reports  from  there  that  he 
had  sent  his  things  back  and  apparently  was 
resigning? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That's  all  I  know  about 
it — ^just  what  I  have  seen  in  the  paper. 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  Vice  President-elect  Bark- 
ley  may  have  been  to  Europe  on  special  cre- 
dentials from  you,  and  may  have  met  with 
Soviet  representatives  when  he  was  in 
Europe,  the  purpose  being  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  some  negotiations  for  rapproche- 
ment between  East  and  West? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Isu't  it  remarkable  the  ex- 
tent to  which  speculation  can  go!  He  was 
not. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  that  he  met  with  Mr. 
Litvinov,^  and  it  was  right  after  that  that 
you  had  said  there  were  some  people  in  the 
Soviet  Government  who  wanted  to  have 
peace? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  Say  it's  3.  woudcrful 
thing  the  extent  to  which  speculation  can 
go.    Just  keep  on  speculating.    It's  good. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  clarify  what 
you  did  say  about  the  Russian  situation? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  cauuot  be  clarified.  I 
said  it  just  as  plainly  as  it  possibly  could  be 
said  at  the  time  I  said  it;  and  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  to  it. 

Q.  You  have  said  something  like  that  be- 
fore? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Time  and  again. 

Q.  Exactly  the  same  way. 


^  Maxim  M.  Litvinov,  former  Soviet  ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  it  meant  the  same 
thing.  It  was  in  substantially  the  same 
language. 

Q.  Not  new,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Not  new,  SO  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  that  refer  back  to 
what  you  said,  that  "I  like  old  Joe"? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  had  no  connection  with 
that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  attempt  to 
put  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
Russian  leaders  friendly  to  this  country,  or 
that  Russia  does  not  keep  her  commitments? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  think  I  made  both  state- 
ments, and  they  are  both  correct. 

Q.  I  just  wondered  if  there  was  any  em- 
phasis  

THE  PRESIDENT.  No  emphasis  whatever. 
Just  a  statement  of  fact,  if  you  read  the  state- 
ment— it  speaks  for  itself. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  contact  of  any  sort 
with  any  Soviet  leaders,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   I  have  UOt. 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  part  do  you  think  television  played 
in  this  last  campaign? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Brysou,^  you  want  a  plug? 
Well,  television  was,  I  think,  very  important 
where  it  was  in  use.  It  didn't  cover  enough 
territory,  was  the  only  trouble.  I  wish  it 
had  covered  more  territory. 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  seen  the 
Soviet  Embassy's  announcement  that  Mac- 
Arthur  has  been  ordered  to  rebuild  the 
Japanese  army,  and  to  rebuild  the  highways 
throughout  Japan? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  haveu't  seen  that. 
I  haven't  seen  that.  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing about  it — any  such  orders. 

Q.  Just  came  in  today. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  it's  uews  to  me. 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
charges  by  Communists  that  Chiang  Kai- 

^  Bryson  B.  Rash  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
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shek  and  other  Chinese  Nationalist  leaders 
should  be  considered  war  criminals.  Mr. 
Lovett  says  that  is  unthinkable.  Would  you 
comment? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Lovett  made  the 
proper  statement  on  the  matter.  That  is  the 
recognized  government  of  China  by  all  the 
governments  of  the  world. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided  yet 
when  you  will  ask  for  aid  for  China  in  the 
new  Congress? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a  matter  that  will 
come  out  in  the  messages. 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us 
any  general  idea  on  the  message  that  is  going 
up — detailed  or  general,  or  how  long  it  is 
going  to  be? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  the  Messagc  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  will  cover  the  waterfront. 
There  will  be  a  message  on  the  economic 
situation,  which  will  be  in  some  detail. 
There  will  be  the  Budget  Message,  which 
will  be  entirely  in  detail,  but  I  will  discuss 
it  with  you  before  it  goes  down  to  Congress. 

Q.  On  that  point,  have  you  decided  when 
you  are  going  to  have  the  seminar? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  I  wiU  tell  you, 
though,  in  plenty  of  time  so  that  you  can 
get  ready. 

Q.  Will  you  send  the  Budget  Message  up 
the  week  of  the  third? 

THE  PRESIDENT.   No. 

Q.  The  following  week? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Probably  the  following 
week. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  foreign 
policy  message  also,  in  the  statement 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  probably  the  foreign 
policy  message  will  come  at  a  later  date. 
Of  course,  every  subject  will  be  included  in 
the  Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  It 
will  have  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President,  how  long 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message  will  run? 


THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  hope  it  won't  run 
over  30  minutes,  because  Congressmen  get 
tired  listening  to  an  outsider  speak  when  they 
talk  over  30  minutes,  although  some  of  them 
can  talk  for  3  hours  without  help. 

[9.]  Q.  What  about  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Philippines,  are  you  going  to  appoint  one 
soon? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  Yes.  I  wiU  let  you 
know,  just  as  soon  as  I  am  ready  to  make 
the  announcement. 

Q.  Have  you  decided 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  appoint  him  just  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

[10.]  Q.  Do  you  think  an  increase  in 
taxes  will  be  necessary  to  cover  your  new 
budget? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  wiU  discuss  that  in  the 
Message  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
anything  about  your  conference  with  the 
CIO  leaders  yesterday,  I  think  it  was? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
courtesy  call.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit 
together.  Discussed  all  the  subjects  in 
which  labor  is  interested. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
procedure — with  respect  to  procedure  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No.  No,  I  cau't  commeut 
on  that  now.  That  is  a  legislative  matter. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Big 
Four  tomorrow,  and  we  will  probably  discuss 
that  procedure. 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  what  can  you 
tell  us  on  the  conference  with  Mr.  Barkley 
and  Mr.  Rayburn? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  They  wiU  come  in  to  see 
me  tomorrow,  and  I  will  discuss  every- 
thing on  the  waterfront  with  them. 

Q.  Who  else  is  coming  with  them,  Mr. 
President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  The  two  leaders,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack  and  Senator  Lucas. 
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Q.  They  haven't  been  officially  elected  yet, 
have  they,  Mr.  President? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  Well,  I  think  you  can 
make  a  better  guess  on  that  than  you  did 
on  the  election.    [Laughter] 

[13.]  Q.  You  said  aid  for  China  would 
come  out  in  your  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  didn't  say  it  v^ould 
go  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message.  I 
said  it  v^ould  go  in  messages  to  the  Congress, 
at  the  proper  time.  That  matter  doesn't 
come  up  until  the  ist  of  April. 


Q.  Does  that  mean  you  v^ould  ask  for  it? 

THE  PRESIDENT.  I  v^ill  auswer  that  ques- 
tion in  the  message. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  further  plans  to  see 
Madame  Chiang?    She  is  still  here. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  No,  I  haveu't  any  plans. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  You're  welcome. 

note:  President  Truman's  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
second  news  conference  was  held  in  his  office  at 
the  White  House  at  4  p.m.  on  Thursday,  December 
30,  1948. 
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note:  Includes  releases  covering  matters  with  which 
the  President  was  closely  concerned,  except  an- 
nouncements of  Presidential  personnel  appoint- 
ments and  approvals  of  legislation  with  which  there 
was  no  accompanying  statement. 


Releases  relating  to  Proclamations  and  Executive 
orders  have  not  been  included.  These  documents 
are  separately  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

For  list  of  Press  and  Radio  Conferences,  see  sub- 
ject index  under  "News  conferences." 


January 

2  Final  report  of  the  President's  Board  of  Inquiry 
on  Air  Safety 

3  White  House  announcement  of  appointments  to 
the  Interim  Committee  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly 

3  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  order 
carrying  out  provisions  of  the  resolution  on  price 
stabilization 

7  Annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

8  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  concerning  appointment 
of  General  Kuter  as  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

9  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  on  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system 

1 0  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  budget 

12  Annual  budget  message  to  the  Congress,  fiscal 
year  1949 

12  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Folsom 
Dam 

12  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education 

13  Report  "Survival  in  the  Air  Age"  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Air  Policy  Commission 

13  Statement  by  the  President  upon  making  pub- 
lic the  report  of  the  Air  Policy  Commission 

14  The  President's  annual  economic  report  to  the 
Congress 

15  Report  of  emergency  board  in  labor  dispute 
involving  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

16  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Ralph  A.  Bard 
as  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N. 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments 

17  Directive  to  Government  agencies  ordering 
conservation  of  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  gas 


January 

19  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
Reorganization  Plan   i   of   1948 

20  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 

20  White  House  announcement  of  appointment  of 
Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget 

20  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Harllee  Branch 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

21  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting 
protocol  extending  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement 

22  White  House  statement  concerning  requests  for 
supplemental  appropriations 

23  White  House  announcement  of  nominations  of 
foreign  nationals  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy 

24  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  T.  P.  Wright  as 
Administrator,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion 

24  White  House  announcement  of  replacement  of 
Admiral  Foskett  by  Captain  Dennison  as  Naval 
Aide  to  the  President 

24  Letter  to  Adm.  James  H.  Foskett  upon  his  re- 
turn to  sea  duty 

25  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education 

26  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ben  W.  Colburn 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  550) 

26  Veto  of  bill  for  relief  of  Oscar  and  Anna  Carl- 
blom  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  550) 

26  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  concerning  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway 

26  Letter  to  Senators  Barkley  and  White  and  to 
Representatives  Rayburn  and  Halleck  concern- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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January 

27  Letter  to  Marriner  Eccles  asking  him  to  remain 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  Vice  Chair- 
man 

29  Special  message  to  the  Congress  urging  exten- 
sion of  curbs  on  grain  used  in  production  of 
ethyl  alcohol. 

29  Letter  to  John  R.  Steelman  from  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  concerning  conversion  of 
government  building  heating  plants  from  coal 
to  oil 

30  Report  of  emergency  board  in  dispute  involving 
Akron  and  Barberton  Belt  Railroad 

30  Letter  to  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  on  raising  the  level  of  the  Nation's 
health 

30  Message  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  Gandhi 

30  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  assassination 
of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi 

30  Radio  remarks  on  the  loth  anniversary  of  the 
National    Foundation   for   Infantile  Paralysis 

31  Statement  by  John  R.  Steelman  on  the  iron  and 
steel  scrap  program 

31  Statement  by  the  President  calling  on  distillers 
to  observe  voluntary  grain  quotas 

31  Letter  to  D.  Lawrence  Groner  regarding  his  re- 
tirement from  active  service  as  Chief  Justice, 
Court  of  Appeals  for  D.C. 

February 

1  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education 

2  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  civil  rights 

2  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  H.  Deaver 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  927) 

7  Statement  by  the  President  on  cardiovascular 
diseases 

7  White  House  announcement  of  nomination  of 
foreign  national  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy 

9  Special  message  to  the  Congress  requesting  ex- 
tension  of  certain  wartime  controls 

9  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  highway 
construction 

9  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
1947  report  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 

10  Annual  report  to  the  President  by  the  Housing 
Expediter 


February 

10  Veto  of  bill  for  the  disposal  of  submarginal  lands 
within  Indian  reservations 

12  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Security  Loan 
Savings  Bond  Drive 

13  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graham  as  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Security 
Council  Committee  on  Indonesia 

14  Statement  by  the  President  upon  appointing 
members  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Scientific  Research  and  Development 

16  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
second  report  on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

16  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  an- 
nual report  of  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority 

17  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  the 
International  Telecommunication  Convention 

17  Remarks  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  conference 

17  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
98th  annual  report  of  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Panama  Railroad  Co. 

17  Report  of  emergency  board  in  dispute  involving 
Chicago,  North  Shore,  and  Milwaukee  Railway 
Co. 

18  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  need  for 
assistance  to  China 

19  Address  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner 

20  Letter  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  retirements  for 
physical  disability 

20  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  an- 
nual report  on  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations 

20  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  proto- 
col extending  International  Sugar  Agreement 

21  Address  upon  arrival  at  the  airport  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico 

22  Remarks  in  St.  Thomas  on  a  visit  to  the  Virgin 
Islands 

23  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  housing 

23  Remarks  at  Government  House,  St.  Croix,  Virgin 
Islands 

24  Statement  by  the  President  on  Palestine 

25  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  an- 
nual report  of  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronautics 
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February 

29  Radio  remarks  opening  the  Red  Cross  Fund 
Campaign 

March 
I  Veto  o£  bill  granting  patent  in  fee  to  Mrs.  Ella 
White  Bull  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p. 
1921) 

I  Veto  of  bill  granting  patent  in  fee  to  Mrs.  Bessie 
Two  Elk-Poor  Bear  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94,p.  1921) 

1  Special  message  to  the  Congress  requesting  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 

2  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  requesting  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  civilian  member,  Permanent  Joint 
Board  of  Defense,  U.S. -Canada 

3  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

4  Letter  to  the  Administrator,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  on  the  Disaster  Surplus  Property  Pro- 
gram 

5  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  need 
for  a  modern  system  for  the  management  of 
Government  property 

8  Remarks  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Capital   Sesqui-Centennial   Commission 

9  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Augustus  E. 
Giegengack   as    Public    Printer 

9  Letter  to  Lincoln  MacVeagh  on  his  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  Portugal 

12  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  year 
ending  June  30,  1947 

12  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  a 
consular  convention,  U.S.-Costa  Rica 

13  Report  on  steel  prices  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers 

13  Letter  from  the  Attorney  General  on  the  in- 
crease in  steel  prices 

13  Department  of  Commerce  report  on  steel  prices 

15  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H.  Richards 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.   2795) 

15  White  House  statement  concerning  board  of  in- 
quiry report  on  the  labor  dispute  at  Oak  Ridge 

15  Directive  on  the  need  for  maintaining  the  con- 
fidential status  of  employee  loyalty  records 

15  White  House  statement  on  the  President*s  direc- 
tive on  the  need  for  keeping  the  confidential 
status  of  employee  loyalty  records 


March 

16  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Thomas  Holcomb 
as  Minister  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

16  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  25th 
report  on  lend-lease  operations 

16  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  William  D.  Paw- 
ley  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil 

16  White  House  statement  concerning  order  trans- 
ferring vessels  to  Italy 

16  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  order  trans- 
ferring vessels  to  Italy 

17  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  Europe 

17  St.  Patrick's  Day  address  in  New  York  City 

19  White  House  announcement  of  members  of  U.S. 
delegation  to  9th  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Bogota 

21  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education 

22  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Columbia  Hospital 
of  Richland  County,  S.C. 

22  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inga  Patterson 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  3262) 

22  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  E.  Crook  and 
B.  L.  Fielder  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94, 
P- 3263) 

22  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pearl  Cole 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  3262) 

23  White  House  statement  announcing  decision  to 
make  no  changes  in  administration  of  the  Ger- 
man occupation 

24  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  signing  of 
the  Charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion 

25  Statement  by  the  President  on  Palestine 

27  Report  of  emergency  board  in  the  nationwide 
railroad  labor  dispute 

29  Letter  to  Secretary  Krug  upon  signing  bill  re- 
lating to  the  completion  of  the  Provo  River 
Reclamation  Project 

29  Letter  to  Secretary  Krug  upon  signing  bill  au- 
thorizing distribution  of  capital  reserve  funds  of 
the  Klamath  Indians 

30  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1948 

30  Veto  of  bill  authorizing  issuance  of  stamps  com- 
memorating the  looth  anniversary  of  the  coming 
of  Swedish  pioneers  to  the  Midwest 
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March 

30  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
list  of  persons  for  whom  the  State  Department 
is  holding  decorations,  etc.,  tendered  them  by  for- 
eign governments 

April 

1  Letter  to  the  Speaker  regarding  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  national  security  program 

2  Message  to  King  Paul  of  Greece  on  the  occasion 
of  the  127th  anniversary  of  Greek  independence 

2  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  concerning  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act 

2  Veto  of  the  income  tax  reduction  bill 

3  Report  of  board  of  inquiry  in  the  coal  strike 

3  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act 

3  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  death  of 
Maurice  C.  Latta 

3  Letter  to  the  Attorney  General  directing  him  to 
petition  for  an  injunction  in  the  coal  strike 

3  Statement  by  Secretary  Marshall  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act 

5  Veto  of  bill  to  exclude  vendors  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  from  social  security  coverage 

7  White  House  statement  concerning  proposed  loan 
to  the  United  Nations 

7  Special  message  to  the  Congress  urging  approval 
of  a  loan  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  con- 
struction of  its  permanent  headquarters 

8  Statement  by  John  R.  Steelman  on  disposal  of  war 
plants 

8  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  economic  aid 
to  Latin  America 

8  Report  of  emergency  board  on  labor  dispute  in- 
volving the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis 

8  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  con- 
ventions and  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference 

9  Report  by  Board  of  Inquiry  on  the  labor  dispute 
in  the  meatpacking  industry 

9  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  labor  dispute 
in  the  meatpacking  industry 

9  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1948 

12  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Akido  Tsukado 
Miller  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  4332) 


April 

12  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  C.  Kaminski 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  4331) 

12  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Price, 
Philip  C.  Price,  Mrs.  Louise  Keyton,  Annie  Curry, 
and  James  Curry  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94»  p.  4331) 

12  Minority  report  by  a  member  of  the  Special  Board 
of  Inquiry  on  Air  Safety 

13  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  second  re- 
port on  the  U.S.  foreign  relief  program 

14  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  annual  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 

14  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  treaty 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
Italy 

14  Letter  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  regarding  Trieste 

14  Letter  to  the  Speaker  transmitting  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriations  for  the  European  Re- 
covery Program 

14  Radio  address  opening  the  Savings  Bond  Cam- 
paign 

15  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  death  of 
President  Manuel  Roxas  of  the  Philippines 

15  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Richard  Park- 
hurst,  member,  U.S.  Maritime  Commission 

16  Letter  to  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, on  the  ship  construction  program 

16  White  House  statement  following  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Re- 
search and  Development 

17  Address  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors 

19  Address  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  in 
observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Cuban 
independence 

19  Message  to  the  new  President  of  the  Philippines 

19  Message  from  Prince  Charles  of  Belgium  on  his 
departure  from  the  United  States 

20  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Trapier 
Rogers  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  4577) 

22  Letter  to  Secretary  Harriman  following  his  nomi- 
nation as  U.S.  Special  Representative  in  Europe 

23  Message  to  Prince  Charles  of  Belgium  following 
his  visit  to  the  United  States 

26  Exchange  of  messages  with  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands 
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April 

26  White  House  announcement  of  the  President's 
grant  of  clemency  to  two  Nazi  saboteurs 

27  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bert  Harrington, 
Jr.  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  4902) 

27  Message  from  Queen  Wilhelmina  expressing 
thanks  for  Marshall  plan  aid 

28  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Granville  Con- 
way as  Coordinator  of  Emergency  Export  Pro- 
grams 

29  Statement  by  the  President  urging  reappointment 
of  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

29  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  John  F.  Sonnett 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General 

29  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  John  D.  Goodloe, 
member,  RFC  Board  of  Directors 

30  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement 

30  Emergency  board  report  on  labor  dispute  involv- 
ing the  Railway  Express  Agency 

May 
I  Remarks  at  the  National  Health  Assembly  Dinner 

3  White  House  announcement  concerning  resig- 
nation of  R.  Henry  Norweb  as  Ambassador  to 
Cuba 

4  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeannette  C.  Jones 
and  minor  children  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94,  p. 5215) 

4  Veto  of  bill  authorizing  coins  commemorating 
the  looth  anniversary  of  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota 

\  Letter  to  Harcourt  A.  Morgan  upon  his  retire- 
ment as  Director,   Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

5  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  the  first 
report  on  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 

6  Remarks  at  the  National  Conference  on  Family 
Life 

7  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  David  K.  E. 
Bruce  as   Assistant   Secretary   of  Commerce 

10  Message  from  President  Auriol  on  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Marshall  plan  cargo  in  France 

10  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

10  Statement  by  the  President  upon  issuing  order 
averting  a  railroad  strike 


May 

II  Statement  by  the  President  following  an  ex- 
change of  views  in  Moscow  between  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  and  the  Foreign  Minister 

13  Letter  to  the  Speaker  transmitting  supplemental 
appropriation  estimates  for  the  National  Military 
Establishment 

13  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Solon  J.  Buck  as 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 

14  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  agriculture 

14  Statement  by  the  President  announcing  recog- 
nition of  the  state  of  Israel 

14  Remarks  at  the  Young  Democrats  Dinner 

15  Veto  of  bill  to  require  character  investigations 
of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  nominees 

15  Letter  from  Eliahu  Epstein,  Agent  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  requesting  recognition  of 
Israel 

17  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  first  report 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment 

17  White  House  statement  concerning  atomic  weap- 
ons tests  at  Eniwetok 

17  Letter  to  Secretary  Forrestal  on  the  atomic  weap- 
ons   tests    at    Eniwetok 

18  Second  report  to  the  President  by  the  board  of 
inquiry  on  the  labor  dispute  at  Oak  Ridge 

19  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  pro- 
tocol modifying  tax  convention  with  France     ^ 

19  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  tax 
convention  with  the  Netherlands 

19  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  tax 
convention  with  Denmark 

19  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  tax 
convention   with   New   Zealand 

20  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  William  C.  Foster 
as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  as  Chair- 
man, Air  Coordinating  Committee 

20  Remarks  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Girard  College 
Chapel 

21  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  Alaska 

21  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill 
providing  funds  for  military  aircraft 

21  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  S.  Pinkney  Tuck 
as  Ambassador  to  Egypt 
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May 

22  Message  of  thanks  from  the  Chief  Burgomaster  of 
Coburg,  Germany 

24  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  social  security 

26  Letter  to  the  Speaker  on  Federal  aid  to  education 

26  Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  urging  restoration  of  funds  for  a 
TV  A  steam  plant  at  New  Johnson  ville,  Tennessee 

27  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  1944-48 
report  of  Commission  on  Fine  Arts 

27  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  C.  Biering  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  94,  p.  6697) 

28  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Prentice  Cooper 
as  Ambassador  to  Peru 

28  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Herschel  V.  John- 
son as  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council 

28  White  House  announcement  of  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  veterans  organization  to  dis- 
cuss control  of  housing  quality 

June 
I  Letter  to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  on 
the  flood  disaster  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

1  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  ad- 
mitting Canadians  to  the  military  and  naval 
academies 

2  White  House  announcement  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  for  disaster  relief 

2  Message  from  Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  the 
flood  in  Oregon 

2  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  12th  report 
of  UNRRA 

2  Message  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
on  the  disaster  in  Oregon 

3  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

3  Letter  to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  in 
response  to  a  report  on  fire  prevention 

4  White  House  announcement  of  appointment  of 
delegates  to  31st  session  of  International  Labor 
Conference 

4  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Crestline,  Ohio 

4  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

4  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Gary,  Ind. 

4  Address  in  Chicago  before  the  Swedish  Pioneer 
Centennial  Association 


June 
5  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  William  A.  Brophy 
as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

5  Remarks   in   Omaha  at   the   dedication  of  the 
War  Memorial 

5  Remarks  at  Boys  Town,  Nebr. 

5  Address  in  Omaha  at  the  reunion  of  the  35  th 
Division 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Kearney,  Nebr. 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  North  Platte,  Nebr. 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sydney,  Nebr. 

6  Remarks  in  Cheyenne  at  the  Governor's  Mansion 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Rawlins,  Wyo. 

7  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  N.  E.  Dodd  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

7  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Pocatello,  Idaho 

8  Emergency  board  report  on  labor  dispute  involv- 
ing the  Aliquippa  and  Southern  Railroad 

8  Remarks  at  Arco,  Idaho 

8  Remarks  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho 

8  Remarks  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Dillon,  Mont. 

8  Remarks  at  Butte,  Mont. 

9  Remarks    in    Spokane    to    the    Communication 
Workers  of  America 

9  Remarks  outside  the  Spokane  Club 

9  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Ephrata,  Wash. 

9  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

9  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Skykomish,  Wash. 

9  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Everett,  Wash. 

10  Emergency  board  report  on  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road labor  dispute 

10  White  House  statement  on  the  signing  of  bill 
providing  housing  for  Oregon  flood  victims 

10  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  death  of  Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach 
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June 

10  Address  in  Seattle  before  the  Washington  State 
Press  Club 

10  Remarks  at  the  Elks  Club,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

10  Remarks  on  the  pier  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

10  Remarks  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

10  Remarks  in  Olympia  at  Sylvester  Park 

11  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  treaty 
of  extradition  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

1 1  Radio  remarks  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  a  Red  Cross 
broadcast 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Salem,  Oreg. 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Albany,  Oreg. 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Eugene,  Oreg. 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Oakridge,  Oreg. 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

12  Report  of  board  of  inquiry  on  labor  dispute  in 
maritime  industry 

12  Veto  of  bill  to  exempt  certain  carriers  in  inter- 
state commerce  from  the  antitrust  laws 

12  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E.  Gross  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  94,  p.  8015) 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Roseville,  Calif. 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  in  Davis,  Calif. 

12  Remarks  in  Berkeley  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California 

12  Commencement  address  at  the  University  of 
California 

13  Remarks  in  San  Francisco  at  a  breakfast  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization 

13  Remarks  in  San  Francisco  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  Northern  California  Democratic  Presidential 
Delegation 

13  Remarks  at  the  Flag  Day  ceremonies  in  San 
Francisco 

14  Veto  of  resolution  excluding  certain  groups  from 
social  security  coverage 

14  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lula  Wil- 
son Nevers  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p. 
8172) 

14  Veto  of  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Lee 
Jones  Cardy  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p. 
8080) 


June 

14  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  reso- 
lution providing  for  U.S.  membership  in  the 
World  Health  Organization 

1 4  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

14  Address  Before  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club 

14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  San  Bernadino,  Calif. 

15  Veto  of  bill  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Security  Agency 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Winslow,  Ariz. 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Raton,  N.  Mex. 

16  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Dodge  City,  Kans. 
16  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
16  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Newton,  Kans. 

16  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Emporia,  Kans. 

17  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  action  of  House 
Republican  leaders  on  the  housing  bill 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sedalia,  Mo. 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

17  Rear  platform   remarks  at   Columbus,  Ohio 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  York,  Pa. 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

18  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  third  re- 
port on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

18  Special  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  labor 
dispute  at  Oak  Ridge 

18  Special  message  to  the  Senate  transmitting  a 
convention  re  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative    Organization 
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June 

1 8  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
report  of  the  judge  of  the  D.C.  Juvenile  Court 

1 8  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  William  L.  Clay- 
ton as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe 

22  Statement  by  the  President  announcing  an  agree- 
ment w^ith  the  Provisional  Government  of  Israel 

22  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Robert  H.  Field 
as  Counsel  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
President 

25  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act 

26  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 

26  Report  of  Board  of  Inquiry  on  labor  dispute  in 
bituminous  coal  industry 

28  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act 

29  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill 
providing  retirement  benefits  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  reserves 

29  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Stude- 
baker  as  Commissioner  of  Education 

30  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Company 

30  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  Second  Re- 
port on  the  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Program 

30  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Appropriation  Act 

30  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Interior  De- 
partment Appropriation  Act 

July 
I  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  housing 
amendments  to  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 

1  Letter  to  Secretary  Savi^yer  on  the  steel  require- 
ments of  the  armed  forces 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  estate  of  William  R.  Stigall  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  94,  p.  9357) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Adney  W.  Gray  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94,  p.  9369) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  G.  C.  Hedrick  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  94, 
p.  9369) 


]uly 
2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of   Winona    Machine    and    Foundry    Company 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  p.  9369) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Robert  Lee  Threatt  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  94,  p.  9370) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Petrol  Corporation  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  94,  p.  9370) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  George  Haniotis  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94»P.  9371) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Mrs.  Loraine  Thomsen  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  94,  p.  9371) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  for  the  relief 
of  East  Coast  Ship  and  Yacht  Corporation  of 
Noank,  Connecticut  (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
94,  P- 9371) 

2  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  relating  to 
the  social  security  coverage  of  the  blind 

2  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission  on  the 
construction  of  merchant  ships 

3  Memorandum  of  disapproval  of  bill  relating  to 
pay  rates  in  the  Veterans  Administration 

3  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  re- 
lating to  W2X  claims 

3  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  the 
Agricultural  Act 

3  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill  ex- 
tending the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

3  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  bill 
raising  the  pay  rates  of  Federal  employees 

3  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  David  A.  Morse 
as  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 

3  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  John  T.  Kmetz 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 

5  Address  in  Bolivar,  Mo.,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Simon  Bolivar  memorial  statue 

8  Text  of  John  R.  Steelman's  "Proposal  for  Settle- 
ment" for  the  railroad  labor  dispute 

8  Remarks  commending  management  and  labor 
leaders  on  the  railroad  settlement 

9  Emergency  board  report  on  labor  disputes  at 
National  Airlines,  Inc. 
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]uly 
9  White  House  announcement  of  appointment  of 
members  of  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Exchange 

9  Letter  to  the  Administrator,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  authorizing  flood  disaster  relief  for  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana 

15  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  A.  Lee  M.  Wiggins 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

15  White  House  announcement  of  invitation  to  the 
President-elect  of  Cuba  to  visit  the  U.S. 

15  Address  in  Philadelphia  upon  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  national  convention 

15  Statement  by  the  President  upon  the  death  of 
General  Pershing 

16  White  House  announcement  of  appointment  of 
John  Abbink  as  chairman,  U.S.  Section,  Joint 
Brazil-U.S.  Technical  Commission 

20  Presentation  of  a  scroll  to  Brigadier  General  Ben- 
jamin O.  Davis  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
U.S.  Army 

22  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  James  E.  Wells, 
Jr.,  as  Cooperative  Bank  Commissioner,  Farm 
Credit  Administration 

22  Emergency  board  report  on  labor  disputes  in- 
volving Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  et  al. 

22  White  House  announcement  of  settlement  of 
Lake  Michigan  Car  Ferry  dispute 

23  White  House  statement  concerning  appropria- 
tion cuts  affecting  the  construction  of  public 
power  facilities 

23  White  House  statement  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 

24  Statement  by  the  President  reviewing  2  years 
of  experience  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 

27  Message  to  the  special  session  of  the  8oth  Con- 
gress 

30  Special  message:  The  President's  Midyear  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress 

31  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Norman  Armour 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs 

31  Remarks  in  New  York  City  at  the  dedication  of 
Idlewild  International  Airport 

August 
2  White   House    announcement   of   supplemental 
appropriations  estimates 

4  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  re- 
port of  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 


August 

4  Letter  to  Robert  Ramspeck  concerning  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week 

5  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  record  of  the 
special  session  of  Congress 

5  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  congressional 
investigations    of   Federal    employees 

5  Special  message  to  the  Congress  reporting  the 
settlement  of  the  bituminous  coal  labor  dispute 

6  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Ray  Atherton 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada 

7  White  House  announcement  of  supplemental 
appropriation  estimate  for  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration 

9  White  House  announcement  of  appointment  of 
members  of  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation 

10  Statement  by  the  President  upon  approving  the 
Housing  Act 

10  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  T.  Vincent 
Quinn  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 

11  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  resolu- 
tion authorizing  loan  for  the  construction  of 
United  Nations  headquarters 

12  Summary  of  congressional  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  at  the  special  session 

12  White  House  announcement  of  forthcoming 
visit  of  the  President  of  Cuba 

13  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  13th  quar- 
terly report  of  UNRRA 

13  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  14th 
quarterly  report  of  UNRRA 

13  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  15th 
quarterly  report  of  UNRRA 

14  Final  report  of  board  of  inquiry  in  maritime 
industry  labor  dispute 

15  Statement  by  the  President:  The  Midyear  Re- 
view of  the  Budget 

16  Statement  by  the  President  upon  signing  resolu- 
tion "To  aid  in  protecting  the  Nation's  economy 
against  inflationary  pressures" 

18  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  improved  out- 
look for  the  shipbuilding  industry 

19  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Paul  A.  Porter 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

20  Report  of  board  of  inquiry  in  maritime  labor 
dispute 
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August 

20  Letter  to  the  Attorney  General  directing  him  to 

petition  for  an  injunction  in  the  maritime  labor 

dispute 

26  White  House  announcement  of  transfer  of  aid 
programs  in  Korea  to  a  civilian  agency 

26  Report  of  emergency  board  in  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road labor  dispute 

September 
I  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  third  report 
on  the  U.S.  Foreign  Relief  Program 

1  White  House  announcement  of  members  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Puerto  Rico 

2  Statement  by  The  President  making  public  re- 
port: The  Nation's  Health — A  Ten-Year  Pro- 
gram 

2  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator:  The  Nation's  Health — ^A  Ten- 
Year  Program 

3  White  House  statement  on  the  problem  of  labor 
relations  in  the  atomic  energy  program 

4  Statement  by  The  President:  Labor  Day 

6  Remarks  at  a  rally  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

6  Labor  Day  address  in  Cadillac  Square,  Detroit 

6  Remarks  at  Hamtramck,  Mich. 

6  Remarks  at  Oakland  Park,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

6  Remarks  in  Flint,  Mich. 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Toledo,  Ohio 

10  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  F.  J.  Lawton  as 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 

13  Emergency  board  report  on  labor  dispute  involv- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia  Railway 
Co. 

13  Address  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 

14  Letter  to  the  Associate  General  Counsel,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  concerning  a  meeting  in 
Senator  Taft's  office 

15  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Dvi^ight  Griswold 
as  Chief,  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece 

15  Letter  in  response  to  a  proclamation  on  living 
costs  by  mayors  of  Hudson  County,  N.J.,  munici- 
palities 

15  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  26th  Re- 
port on  Lend -Lease  Operations 


September 

16  Statement  by  the  President  making  public  a  re- 
port on  moral  safeguards  for  Selective  Service 
trainees 

16  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Thomas  J.  Har- 
grave  as  Chairman,  Munitions  Board 

17  Letter  in  response  to  a  telegram  on  the  problems 
of  scientists  in  Government  service 

17  Letter  to  Premier  de  Gasperi  on  Italian  participa- 
tion in  the  European  Recovery  Program 

17  Message  to  Countess  Folke  Bernadotte  on  the 
death  of  her  husband 

17  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  death  of 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte 

17  Remarks  in  Pittsburgh  from  the  rear  platform  of 
the  Freedom  Train 

17  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Crestline,  Ohio 

18  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Rock  Island,  111. 
18  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Davenport,  Iowa 
18  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
18  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Oxford,  Iowa 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Grinnell,  Iowa 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

18  Address  at  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
National  Plowing  Match 

18  Informal  remarks  following  main  address  at 
the  National  Plowing  Match,  Dexter,  Iowa 

18  Rear  platform  remarks  on  leaving  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

18  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Melcher,  Iowa 

18  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Chariton,  Iowa 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Trenton,  Mo. 

1 8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Polo,  Mo. 

18  Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Humanitarian  Award 
Dinner  of  Variety  Clubs  International 

18  White  House  announcement  of  designation  of 
members  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Services 

19  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Junction  City,  Kans. 

20  Remarks  in  Denver  at  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Conservation  of  Renewable  Resources 

20  Address  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Denver 
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September 

20  Remarks  in  Denver  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Colorado  Truman-Barkley  Club 

20  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Pueblo,  Colo. 

20  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Canon  City,  Colo. 

20  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Salida,  Colo. 

21  Emergency  board  report  in  labor  dispute  in- 
volving the  Public  Belt  Railroad  Commission, 
New  Orleans 

21  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

21  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Price,  Utah 

21  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Helper,  Utah 

21  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Springville,  Utah 

21  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Provo,  Utah 

21  Rear  platform  remarks  at  American  Fork,  Utah 

21  Informal  remarks  at  the  Hotel  Utah  in  Salt 
Lake  City 

21  Address  at  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake 
City 

21  Remarks  at  Ogden,  Utah 

22  Remarks  in  the  public  park.  Sparks,  Nev. 
22  Remarks  in  Reno,  Nev. 

22  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Truckee,  Calif. 
22  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Roseville,  Calif. 
22  Remarks  at  City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
22  Address  at  Lakeside  Park,  Oakland,  Calif. 

22  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sacramento,  Calif. 

23  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Merced,  Calif. 
23  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Fresno,  Calif. 
23  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Tulare,  Calif. 

23  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

23  Rear  platform  remarks  to  schoolchildren,  Te- 
hachapi,  Calif. 

23  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Mojave,  Calif. 

23  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Burbank,  Calif. 

23  Address  at  the  Gilmore  Stadium  in  Los  Angeles 

24  Remarks  at  Lane  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


September 

24  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Oceanside,  Calif. 

24  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Colton,  Calif. 

24  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Yuma,  Ariz. 

24  Address  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex. 
25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Deming,  N.  Mex. 
25  Remarks  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sierra  Blanca,  Tex. 
25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Valentine,  Tex. 
25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Marfa,  Tex. 
25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Alpine,  Tex. 

25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sanderson,  Tex. 

26  Remarks  at  the  Alamo,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

26  Remarks  at  a  dinner  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  San  Marcos,  Tex. 
27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Austin,  Tex. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Georgetown,  Tex. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Temple,  Tex. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Waco,  Tex. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

27  Remarks   outside   the   railroad    station   at   Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

27  Remarks  at  Grand  Prairie,  Tex. 

27  Remarks  recorded  for  broadcast  on  Democratic 
Women's  Day 

27  Remarks  at  Rebel  Stadium,  Dallas,  Tex. 

27  Remarks  at  Greenville,  Tex. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Bells,  Tex. 

27  Address  at  Bonham,  Tex. 

28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sherman,  Tex. 
28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Whitesboro,  Tex. 
28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Gainesville,  Tex. 
28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Marietta,  Okla. 
28  Remarks  at  Memorial  Park,  Ardmore,  Okla. 
28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Davis,  Okla. 
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September 

28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Purcell,  Okla. 

28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Norman,  Okla. 

28  Address  in  Oklahoma  City 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Shawnee,  Okla. 
29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Seminole,  Okla. 
29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Wewoka,  Okla. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Holdenville,  Okla. 

29  Remarks  at  McAlester,  Okla. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Eufaula,  Okla. 

29  Remarks  at  Spaulding  Park,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

29  Address  at  Skelly  Stadium,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Claremore,  Okla. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Chelsea,  Okla. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Vinita,  Okla. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Afton,  Okla. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Neosho,  Mo. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Monett,  Mo. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

29  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Marshfield,  Mo. 

30  Remarks  at  Mount  Vernon,  111. 

30  Remarks  at  West  Frankfort,  111. 

30  Remarks  at  Herrin,  111. 

30  Address  at  the  University  of  Southern  Illinois, 
Carbondale,  111. 

30  Remarks  at  Veterans  Hospital  near  Marion,  111. 

30  Remarks  at  Marion,  111. 

30  Remarks  at  Eldorado,  111. 

30  Remarks  at  Carmi,  111. 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 

30  Remarks  at  the  Court  House,  Evansville,  Ind. 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Henderson,  Ky. 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Owensboro,  Ky. 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Hawesville,  Ky. 


September 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Irvington,  Ky. 

30  Address  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

30  Radio    address    opening   the    nationvi^ide    Com- 
munity Chest  campaigns 

October 
I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Winchester,  Ky. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Morehead,  Ky. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Olive  Hill,  Ky. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Ashland,  Ky. 

I  Remarks  at  the  railroad  station,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

I  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

1  Address  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

2  Telegram  to  the  President  of  Israel 

4  Telegram  from  the  President  of  Israel 

4  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  first  report 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

5  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  fourth  re- 
port on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

5  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush  as  Chairman,  Research  and  Development 
Board 

6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

6  Remarks  at  the  Richard  Allen  Housing  Project, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6  Remarks  at  the  City  Hall,  Camden,  N.J. 

6  Address  at  Convention  Hall  in  Philadelphia 

7  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Bridgeport,  Pa. 
7  Remarks  at  Reading,  Pa. 

7  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Allentovi^n,  Pa. 
7  Remarks  at  the  railroad  station,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
7  Remarks  at  Easton,  Pa. 
7  Remarks  at  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
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October 
7  Remarks  at  the  Mosque,  Newark,  N.J. 

7  Remarks  in  Jersey  City  to  State  party  representa- 
tives and  labor  leaders 

7  Remarks  at  Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Albany,  N.Y. 
8  Remarks  at  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Litde  Falls,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Utica,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Rome,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Oneida,  N.Y. 

8  Remarks  at  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Auburn,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Geneva,  N.Y. 

8  Remarks  at  Rochester,  N.Y. 

8  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Batavia,  N.Y. 

8  Address  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

9  Statement  by  the  President   following   General 
Marshall's  return  from  Paris 

II  Remarks    at   a   breakfast   in   the   Netherlands- 
Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Hamilton,  Ohio 

1 1  Remarks  at  Memorial  Hall,  Dayton,  Ohio 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sidney,  Ohio 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Lima,  Ohio 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Ottawa,  Ohio 

II  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Deshlcr,  Ohio 

II  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Fostoria,  Ohio 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Willard,  Ohio 

1 1  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Rittman,  Ohio 

1 1  Address  at  the  Armory,  Akron,  Ohio 

II  Interim  report  of  the  State  Department  on 
grants  under   the  China  Aid  Act 

II  Summary  report  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  on  economic  assistance  under 
the  China  Aid  Act 


October 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Greenfield,  Ind. 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Danville,  111. 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Tolono,  111. 

12  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Decatur,  111. 

12  Remarks  at  a  dinner  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

12  Address  at  the  Armory,  Springfield,  111. 

13  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Adams,  Wis. 

13  Rear   platform    remarks    at    Altoona,    Wis. 
13  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Spooner,  Wis. 
13  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Superior,  Wis. 
13  Remarks  at  the  Armory,  Duluth,  Minn. 
13  Rear  platform  remarks  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13  Address  in  St.  Paul  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium 

14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Mankato,  Minn. 
14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Waseca,  Minn. 
14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Rochester,  Minn. 
14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Winona,  Minn. 
14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sparta,  Wis. 

14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Elroy,  Wis. 

14  Remarks  in  Madison  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin 

14  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Waukesha,  Wis. 

14  Address  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Hammond,  Ind. 
15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  North  Judson,  Ind. 
15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Logansport,  Ind. 
15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Kokomo,  Ind. 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Tipton,  Ind. 

15  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Noblesville,  Ind. 

15  Remarks  at  the  Indiana  Theater  Ballroom  in 
Indianapolis 

15  Address  in  Indianapolis  at  the  Indiana  World 
War  Memorial 
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October 

1 6  Remarks  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

1 6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

1 6  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

1 8  Address  in  Miami  at  the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention 

19  Address  at  the  State  Capitol,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

19  Address  at  the  State  Fairgrounds,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

19  Letter  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt  endorsing  the 
President's  candidacy 

21  Special  message  to  the  Congress  transmitting 
a  supplement  to  the  first  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  report 

21  Address  on  radio  program  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  Cam- 
paign Committee 

22  Final  report  of  board  of  inquiry  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  maritime  labor  dispute 

23  Address  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

23  Address  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

23  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

23  Address  in  Johnstown,  Pa. 

23  Address  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

24  Statement  by  the  President  on  Israel 

25  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Garrett,  Ind. 

25  Address  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  Gary, 
Ind. 

25  Address  in  the  Chicago  Stadium 

26  Rear  platform  remarks  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 
26  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Elkhart,  Ind. 

26  Remarks  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  Toledo,  Ohio 
26  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Sandusky,  Ohio 
26  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Elyria,  Ohio 

26  Address  in  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Auditorium 

27  Remarks  on  the  station  platform  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

27  Remarks  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

27  Remarks  at  Springfield,  Mass. 


October 

27  Remarks  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

27  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Framingham,  Mass. 

27  Address  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  Boston 

28  Remarks   in   the  First  Parish  Church,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

28  Remarks  at  Brockton,  Mass. 

28  Remarks  at  Taunton,  Mass. 

28  Remarks  at  South  Park,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

28  Remarks  at  City  Hall,  Providence,  R.I. 

28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  New  London,  Conn. 

28  Remarks    from    the    station   platform    at   New 
Haven,  Conn. 

28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

28  Rear  platform  remarks  at  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

28  Remarks  on  Seventh  Avenue  in  New  York  City 

28  Remarks  at  Union  Square  in  New  York  City 

28  Remarks  at  City  Hall  in  New  York  City 

28  Remarks  at  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  Park  in  New 
York  City 

28  Remarks  at  the  Democratic  Club  Reception  in 
New  York  City 

28  Remarks  in  New  York  City  at  the  dinner  honor- 
ing Senator  Wagner 

28  Address  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City 

29  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  national  holi- 
day of  Turkey 

29  Remarks  at  the  Democratic  Women's  Club,  the 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

29  Remarks  at  Larkin  Plaza,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

29  Remarks  at  the  Alexander  Smith  Carpet  Works, 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

29  Address  in  Harlem,  N.Y.,  upon  receiving  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  Award 

29  Remarks   in   the  Lost   Battalion  Hall,   Queens, 
New  York  City 

29  Address  at  the   Brooklyn  Academy   of   Music, 
New  York  City 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Belief ontaine,  Ohio 
30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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October 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  Mattoon,  111. 

30  Rear  platform  remarks  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

30  Address  at  the  Kiel  Auditorium,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'November 
I  Remarks  by  Senator  Barkley  introducing  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  election  eve 

I  Radio  remarks  in  Independence  on  election  eve 

3  Remarks  at  the  Victory  Celebration  in  Independ- 


4  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  fourth 
report  on  the  U.S.  Foreign  Relief  Program 

4  Remarks  in  St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  and  Cincinnati 
while  en  route  to  Washington 

5  Remarks  vi^ith  Senator  Barkley  upon  arrival  at 
the  White  House 

6  Statement  on  closing  of  the  White  House  to  all 
sightseeing  and  to  social  events  until  further 
notice 

8  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  third  re- 
port on  the  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  Program 

8  Letter  to  heads  of  departments  and  agencies  re- 
questing information  for  use  in  preparing  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message  and  the  Economic 
Report 

10  White  House  announcement  of  U.S.  representa- 
tives and  alternates  to  the  UNESCO  Conference 
at    Beirut 

15  Telegrams  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of 
Prime   Minister  Mackenzie  King 

16  Letter  to  President  Hoover  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government 

16  Statement  by  the  President  on  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  Hoover  Commission 

23  Statement  by  the  President  in  response  to  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  and  good  will 


"November 

24  Address  before  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations 

30  Letter  in  response  to  a  resolution  on  lobbying 
adopted  by  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists 

December 
3  Statement  by  the  President  on  highway  safety 

3  Letter  to  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  on 
the  forthcoming  conference  on  highway  safety 

3  Letter  to  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  concerning  co- 
operation by  the  broadcasting  industry  in  the 
highway  safety  program 

6  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Arthur  M.  Hill 
as  Chairman,  National  Security  Resources  Board 

6  Message  to  the  Congress  transmitting  fifth  report 
on  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

7  White  House  statement  concerning  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  Palestine  refugees 

8  Remarks  of  welcome  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport  to  President  Prio  of  Cuba 

10  Statement  by  the  President  upon  designating 
John  R.  Steelman  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board 

15  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  W.  W.  Waymack 
from   the   Atomic   Energy   Commission 

16  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  Henry  T.  Bod- 
man  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

17  Report  of  emergency  board  created  by  Executive 
Order  100 10  to  investigate  railway  labor  dispute 

20  Citation  accompanying  Medal  for  Merit 
awarded  to  Myron  C.  Taylor 

24  Radio  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  the  lighting 
of  the  Community  Christmas  Tree  on  the  White 
House  grounds 

26  Third  annual  report  to  the  President  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

31  Letter  accepting  resignation  of  R.  E.  Freer  from 
the  Federal  Trade   Commission 
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PROCLAMATIONS 

/i  F.K. 

No,        Date                                                                 Subject  -page 
1948 

1764  Jan.     I    Carrying  out  exclusive  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  of  October  30,  1947  ...  2.1 

1765  Jan.     6    Extension  of  time  for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations:  Norway m 

1766  Jan.   ii    Extension  of  time  for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations :  Luxembourg  .    .    .  319 

2-767    Jan.   2.J    Prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 395 

1768    Jan.   30    Extension  of  time  for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations :  Denmark   ....  431 

2-769    Jan.   30    Supplementing  proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  i,  1948, 
carrying  out  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  and  exclusive  trade 

agreement  with  Cuba,  respectively 467 

xjjo    Feb.  18    Red  Cross  Month,  1948 763 

1771    Feb.  2.8    Army  Day,  1948 1143 

1772.    Mar.  2LO    Pan  American  Week,  1948 1555 

1773    Mar.  i4    Enlarging  the  Fort  Matanzas  National  Monument,  Florida 1603 

^774    Mar.  15    Cancer  Control  Month,  1948 1603 

1775     Mar.  2.6    Panama  Canal  toll  rates 162.3 

2L776    Mar.  i6    Enumeration  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 162.3 

1777    Mar.  30    I  Am  An  American  Day,  1948 1787 

2.778    Apr.  16    Child  Health  Day,  1948 2.087 

X779    Apr.  16    National  Farm  Safety  Week,  1948 2.087 

2.780  Apr.  io    Mother's  Day,  1948 xi55 

2.781  Apr.  12.    National  Maritime  Day,  1948 2.2.1 1 

2.782.    Apr.  12.    Supplementing  proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  i,  1948, 
carrying  out  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  and  exclusive  trade 

agreement  with  Cuba,  respectively 2.2.1 1 

1783    Apr.  2.4    World  Trade  Week,  1948 2.2.47 

2.784    May    4    Supplementing  proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  i,  1948, 
carrying  out  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  and  exclusive  trade 

agreement  with  Cuba,  respectively 2.439 

1785    May  10    Francis  Marion  National  Forest  Wildlife  Preserve 1563 

2.786  May  II    Extension  of  time  for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations:  The  Philippines    .  2.565 

2.787  May  2.7    Enlargingthe  Aztec  Ruins  National  Monument:  New  Mexico 2.907 
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13  F.K. 

No.        Date  Subject  page 

1948 

1788    May  z8    Prayer  for  Peace:  Memorial  Day,  1948 1907 

2.789    June     I    Flag  Day,  1948 1963 

1790  June  II     Supplementing  proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  i,  1948, 

carrying  out  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  and  exclusive  trade 

agreement  with  Cuba,  respectively 3169 

1791  June  II    Supplementing  proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  carrying  out  general 

agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 3171 

1791    June  15    Supplementing  proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  i,  1948, 
carrying  out  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  and  exclusive  trade 

agreement  with  Cuba,  respectively 3597 

2-793    J^^y     I    Determining  the  drug  isoamidonc  to  be  an  opiate 3717 

1794  July     2.    Extension  of  time  for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations:  Belgium 3757 

1795  July    2.    Display  of  the  flag  at  Fort  McHenry  National  Monument  and  Historic 

Shrine 3757 

2-796    July  15    Convening  the  Congress 4057 

1797    July  15    Death  of  General  Pershing 4057 

21798    July   15    Supplementing  proclamations  of  December  16,  1947,  and  January  i,  1948, 
carrying  out  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  and  exclusive  trade 

agreement  with  Cuba,  respectively 4057 

1799    July  zo    Registration 4173 

i8oo    July  10    Supplemental  quota  on  imports  of  long-staple  cotton 4176 

i8oi    July  ^9    Amendments  of  regulations  relating  to  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals  .     4411,4567 

i8oi    July  31    Termination  of  Brazilian  Trade  Agreement  Proclamation 4435 

1803    July  31    Coast  Guard  Day 4435 

z8o4    Aug.    5     Fire  Prevention  Week,  1948 4531 

i8o4A    Aug.  18    National  Guard  Day,  1948  . 4911 

i8o5    Aug.  ii    Extension  of  time  for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations:  Czechoslovakia  .   .  4891 

2.806  Aug.  2.8    Death  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes 5069 

2.807  Sept.    4    Determining  the  drug  keto-bemidone  to  be  an  opiate 5119 

2808    Sept.    7    Postponing  the  effective  date  of  Proclamation  No.  2.775  of  March  2.6,  1948, 

prescribing  changes  in  Panama  Canal  toll  rates 5119 

1809    Sept.    7    Supplementing  Proclamation  No.  1790  of  June  11,  1948,  proclaiming  the 

protocol  of  risctifications  to  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade  .   .  ^z^^ 

i8io    Sept.   8    Air  Force  Day,  1948 5197 

2.811    Sept.    9    United  Nations  Day,  1948 52.97 

i8ix    Sept.  13    National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  1948 5357 

1813    Sept.  13    Columbus  Day,  1948 5357 

2.814    Sept.  xo    General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  1948 5505 
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IS  F.R. 

No.          Date                                                               Subject  -page 
1948 

1815  Oct.     5  Navy  Day,  1948 5851 

1816  Oct.    9  Extension  of  time  for  renewing  trade-mark  registrations:  Austria 5917 

1817  Oct.  18  Closed  area  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act:  Massachusetts 61 15 

1818  Oct.  10  Modification  ofclosed  area  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act:  Oregon  .   .  619 1 

1819  Oct.  II  Copyright— Philippines 6193 

x8io    Oct.  18  Armistice  Day,  1948 6437 

i8ii    Oct.  30  Amendment  of  regulations  relating  to  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals  .   .  6465 

182.1    Nov.   5  Amendment  ofregulations  relating  to  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals  .   .  6549 

1813    Nov.  II  Thanksgiving  Day,  1948 6701 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

13  F.R. 
No.  Date  Subject  page 

^947 

9916  Dec.  31    Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  6868  of  Oct.  9, 1934,  designating  members 

of  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 16 

9917  Dec.  31    Appointment  of  members  and  alternate  member  of  military  tribunals  estab- 

lished for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  major  war  criminals  in  Germany  .   .  16 

9918  Dec.  31    Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Northern  Railroad  Co.  and  other  carriers,  and  certain 

of  their  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  disputes   .  17 

1948 

9919  Jan,     3    Joint  resolution  approved  Dec.  30, 1947;  delegating  authority  and  establishing 

procedures 59 

9910  Jan.     8    Indian  lands;  extension  of  trust  periods  expiring  during  the  calendar  year 

1948 M3 

9911  Jan.   10    Republic  of  the  Philippines;  authorizing  the  Philippine  Alien  Property  Ad- 

ministrator to  transfer  certain  property 171 

9911    Jan .    1 3    Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  Railway  Co.  and  certain  of  its  employees ; 

creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 178,  179 

9913  Jan.    13    Akron  &  Barberton  Belt  Railroad  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 179 

9914  Jan.    13    Travieso,  The  Honorable  Martin;  designated  as  Acting  Judge  of  the  District 

Court  of  the  United  States  for  Puerto  Rico 179 

9915  Jan.    17    United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  establishing  airspace  reservations 

over  certain  facilities 15 1 

9916  Jan.    17    Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  9898,  suspending  the  eight-hour  law  as 

to  the  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  Departments  of  the  Army 

and  the  Air  Force  on  certain  public  works 151 

9917  Jan.    17    Territory  of  Hawaii;  restoring  certain  lands  to  the  jurisdiction 151 
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IS  F.R, 
No.  Date  Subject  page 

1948 
99x8    Jan.   II    Medical  Department  of  the  Army;  suspending  professional  examinations  for 

permanent  promotion  of  officers 319 

9919    Jan.   17    Akron,  Canton  &.  Youngstown  Railroad  Co.  and  other  carriers,  and  certain  of 

their  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute  .   .  396 

9930  Feb.    4    1949  Edition  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations;  authorizing  and  directing 

tiie  publication 519 

9931  Feb.  19    National  Security  Resources  Board;  amendment  of  Executive  Order  9905 

designating  the  membership 763 

9932.    Feb.  17    Foreign  Service;  acquisition  of  competitive  status  and  reemployment  of  certain 

persons  appointed  or  assigned 1099 

9933  Feb.  17    Amending  Executive  Order  No.  9805  prescribing  regulations  governing  pay- 

ment of  travel  and  transportation  expenses  of  civilian  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  when  transferred  from  one  official  station  to  another 
for  permanent  duty iioi 

9934  Mar.    5    Atomic  energy  facilities;  creation  of  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor 

dispute  affecting  operation 1x59 

9934A   Mar.  15    Meat  packing  industry  of  United  States;  creation  of  a  board  of  inquiry  to 

report  on  a  dispute 1375 

9935  Mar.  16    Directing  the  transfer  of  certain  vessels  to  the  Government  of  Italy  .   ....  1395 

9936  Mar.  18    Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  and  certain  of  its  employees; 

acation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 1471 

9937  Mar.  lo    Philippine  rehabilitation  program;  authorizing  the  agencies  participating  to 

exercise  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  section  4  of  the  Philippine 

Property  Act  of  1946 1503 

9938  Mar.  XL    Revoking  Executive  Order  No.  9544  of  Apr.  15, 1945,  authorizing  the  Secretary 

of  War  to  assume  control  of  a  certain  airport 1555 

9939  Mar.  13    Bituminous  Coal  Industry  of  the  United  States;  creation  of  a  board  of  inquiry 

to  report  on  a  labor  dispute 1579 

9940  Mar.  2.5    Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an 

emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 1615 

9941  Mar.  z6    Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  system;  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 

State  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  relating  thereto 1615 

994X    Apr.    i    Rubber  Act  of  1948;  provision  for  performance  of  certain  functions 182.3 

9943  Apr.    9    Providing  for  carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948 1975 

9944  Apr.    9    Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948;  authorizing  the  Department  of  State  to  ad- 

minister certain  functions 1975 

9945  Apr.    9    Further  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9154  of  May  i,  1941,  authorizing  cer- 

tain exclusions  from  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 

May  X9,  1930,  as  amended 1975 

9946  Apr.  10    Regulations  governing  allowances  for  actual  transportation  expenses  in  excess 

of  the  lowest  first-class  rate  in  certain  cases 1977 

9947  Apr.  10    Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency 

board  to  investigate  a  dispute 1977 
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9948  Apr.  10    Aliquippa  and  Southern  Railroad  Company  and  certain  of  its  employees; 

creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute '  1977 

9949  Apr.  17    Certain  public  international  organizations;  modifying  Executive  Order  No, 

972.1  providing  for  the  transfer  of  personnel 2.089 

9950  Apr.  7.1    Armed  Forces;  revoking  Executive  Order  No.  9877  of  July  16, 1947,  prescribing 

the  functions 2.191 

9951  Apr.  II    Kuwili  Park  Military  Reservation;  restoring  certain  land  to  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 2.191 

995i    Apr.  2.7.    Termination  of  reemployment  rights  of  Federal  civilian  employees  who  trans- 
ferred to  public  or  private  agencies  for  national-defense  or  war  work .   ,    .   .  iii4 

9953  Apr.  i3    Establishing  the  Inderdepartmental  Committee  for  the  Peacetime  Voluntary 

Payroll  Savings  Plan  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds  .   .   .  1^47 

9954  Apr.  i6    Johnson,  John  Monroe;  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age  .   .   .  12.83 

995  5    May    6    Public  Health  Service;  regulations  pertaining  to  promotions  to  certain  grades 

in  the  regular  corps 2442. 

9956  May    6    Mitchell,  Harry  B.,  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age    ...   .  2471 

9957  May  10    Possession,  control,  and  operation  of  certain  railroads 1503 

9958  May  15    National  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency 

board  to  investigate  a  dispute 2.675 

9959  May'iSl  Communications  industry  of  the  United  States;  creation  of  a  board  of  inquiry 

to  report  on  a  labor  dispute 2.707 

9960  May  19    Providing  for  the  administration  of  aid  and  relief  for  the  people  of  certain 

countries 2.707 

9961  May  19    Reemployment  rights  of  persons  who  left  the  Federal  service  to  serve  in  the 

armed  forces  or  the  Merchant  Marine;  directing  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  make  determinations  with  respect  thereto  1735 

9961    May  14    Regulations  governing  the  payment  of  salaries  and  compensation  of  Federal 

employees  outside  the  continental  United  States  or  in  Alaska 2.783 

9963  May'iS    Hill,  Samuel  B.,  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age 2.943 

9964  June     3    Maritime  industry  of  the  United  States;  creation  of  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report 

on  certain  labor  disputes 7009 

9965  June    3    National  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  certain  of  its  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency 

board  to  investigate  certain  disputes 3009 

9966  June    4    Miller,  Carroll,  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age 3193 

9967  June  12.    Designation  of  certain  officers  to  act  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 3x49 

9968  June  17    Designation  of  certain  officers  to  act  as  Secretary  of  Labor 3313 

9969  June  19    Alaska  Railroad,  Department  of  the  Interior;  suspension  of  eight-hour  law  as 

'°^°'^ 3333,3449 

9970  June  19    Bituminous  coal  industry  of  the  United  States;  creation  of  a  board  of  inquiry 

to  report  on  a  labor  dispute 77,1 

9971  June  13    Transportation  systems  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  certain 

workers;  aeation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  disputes 3481 
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No,  Date  Subject  page 

1948 
997^    June  15    International  Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada,  designated  as 
public  international  organization  entitled  to  enjoy    certain   privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities 3573 

9973  J^^c  2.8    Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  9830  of  February  2.4,  1947,  amending  the 

civil  service  rules  and  providing  for  Federal  personnel  administration    .    .   .  3600 

9973 A   June  30    Wang,  Frank  H.,  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age 3759 

9974  J^ly     I    Extension  of  Executive  Order  No.  9898  of  October  14,  1947,  as  amended, 

suspending  the  eight-hour  law  as  to  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  on  certain  public  works  ....  3689 

9975  J^ly     7    Claimants  and  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  their  attend- 

ants; regulations  governing  the  allowance  of  travel  expenses  3805 

9976  July  11    Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  9871  of  July  8,  1947,  prescribing  regula- 

tions governing  the  granting  of  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence  to 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  per 


diem  allowances  to  members  of  such  services  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  Public  Health  Service  on  duty  outside  of  the  continental  United  States 
or  in  Alaska 3965 

9977  J^ly  14    Discontinuing  certain  District  Land  Offices 4033 

9978  July   17    Transfer  of  District  Land  Offices  at  Blackfoot  and  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  to 

Boise,  Idaho 4117 

9979  J^ly  2.0    Selective  Service;  presaibing  portions  of  the  regulations  and  authorizing  the 

Director  ot  Selective  Service  to  perform  certain  functions  of  the  President 

under  the  Selective  Service  Act  01^1948 41 17 

9980  July  2.6    Fair  employment  practices  within  the  Federal  establishment;  regulations 

governing 4311 

9981  July  uG    Establishing  the  President's  Committee  on  Equality  of  Treatment  and  Oppor- 

tunity in  the  Armed  Services  4313 

9981  July  X9  Extending  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  9870  of  July  8,  1947,  pre- 
scribing regulations  pertaining  to  the  granting  of  and  accounting  for  certain 
Foreign  Service  allowances  and  allotments 4375 

9983  J^^y  31    Ferguson,  Garland  S.,  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age    .   .   .  4437 

9984  July  31     Enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard 

Reserve;  regulations  governing  the  furnishing  of  clothing  in  kind  or  pay- 
ment of  cash  allowances  in  lieu  thereof 4437 

9985  Aug.  16    Batick,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.,  authorizing  appointment  to  a  competitive  position 

without  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules   .   .  4717 

9986  Aug.  16    Sale  of  vessels  of  the  Navy 4755 

9987  Aug.  17    Maritime  industry  of  the  United  States;  creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report 

on  certain  labor  disputes 4779 

9988  Aug.  lo    Selective  Service  Regulations;  prescribing  portions 4851 

9989  Aug.  10    Blocked  assets;  transferring  jurisdiction  to  the  Attorney  General 4891 

9990  Aug.  7.1    Air  Coordinating  Committee;  enlarging  the  membership  to  include  a  repre- 

sentative of  the  Treasury  Department 4893 

9991  Aug.  i6    Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Company  and  certain  of  its  employees; 

creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute 5017 
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1948 
9991    Aug.  i8    Amending  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 5031 

9993  Aug.  31    Public  Health  Service;  regulations  relating  to  commissioned  officers  and 

employees 5093 

9994  Sept.    i    Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  9951  of  April  2.1,  1948,  providing  for  the 

termination  of  reemployment  rights  of  Federal  civilian  employees  who 
transferred  to  public  or  private  agencies  for  national-defense  or  war  work  .  5 137 

9995  Sept.   1    Territory  of  Hawaii;  restoring  certain  lands  of  the  Schofield  Barracks  Mili- 

tary Reservation  and  the  Wheeler  Field  Military  Reservation  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the ^igo 

9996  Sept.    8    Public  Belt  Railroad  Commission  for  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  certain  of 

its  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute  .   .  5149 

9997  Sept.    8    Amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  9805,  presaibing  regulations  governing 

payment  of  certain  travel  and  transportation  expenses 52-51,5505 

9998  Sept.  14    Officers  of  Foreign  Service  and  other  officers  of  United  States  Government; 

rules  of  precedence ^,,0 

9999  Sept.  14    Canal  Zone;  suspending  certain  statutory  provisions  relating  to  employment  .  5360 

loooo    Sept.  16    Certain  employees  of  the  Federal  government  serving  outside  the  United 

States;  additional  compensation  and  credit 5453 

loooi  Sept.  17  Selective  Service  Regulations;  presaibing  or  amending  regulations  and 
directing  the  selection  of  persons  for  induction  into  the  armed  forces  and 
their  induction ^4« 

loooi    Sept.  17    Lawson,  Lawrence  M.,  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age  .   .   .  5485 

10003  Oct.     4    Displaced  persons  seeking  admission  into  the  United  States;  provisions  for 

investigation  and  report 5819 

10004  Oct.     5    Reciprocal  Trade- Agreements  Program;  prescribing  procedures  for  the  ad- 

ministration    ^g-j 

10005  Oct.     5    Establishing  the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Relation  of  Federal 

Laws  to  Puerto  Rico 5854 

10006  Oct.     9    Executive  orders  and  proclamations;  preparation,  presentation,  filing  and 

publication ^^^j 

10007  Oct.  15    Organization  of  the  reserve  units  of  the  armed  forces 6099 

10008  Oct.  18    Amending  the  Selective  Service  Regulations 6099 

10009  Oct.  18    Revoking  in  part  Executive  Orders  No.  589  of  March  14,  1907,  and  No.  1711 

of  February  i4,  1913 gjo^ 

100 10  Oct.  18    Akron  &  Barberton  Belt  Railroad  Company  and  other  carriers,  and  certain  of 

their  employees;  creation  of  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dispute  .  6105 

looii  Oct.  2.1  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exercise  certain  powers  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  allowances  and  allotments  to  Government 
personnel  on  foreign  duty 5263 

looii    Oct.  11    Positions  filled  by  patients  in  Government  hospitals;  excluded  from  the 

provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1913,  as  amended ,   ,   ,  6165 

10013    Oct.  17    Establishing  the  President's  Committee  on  Religious  and  Moral  Welfare  and 

Character  Guidance  in  the  Armed  Forces 6343 
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1948 

10014  Nov.   3    Preventing  pollution  of  surface  and  underground  water;  directing  Federal 

agencies  to  cooperate  with  state  and  local  authorities 6601 

10015  Nov.   5    Akron  &  Barberton  Belt  Railroad  Company  and  other  carriers,  and  certain  of 

their  employees;  amendment  of  Executive  Order  No.  looio  creating  an 
emergency  board  to  investigate  disputes 6601 

10016  Nov.  10    Coat  of  arms,  seal  and  flag  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ....  6701 

10017  Nov.  10    Postmasters  Fourth  Class;  amendment  of  regulations  governing  appointment .  6703 

looiS  Nov.  15  Certain  tracts  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico;  transfer  of  control  and  jurisdiction  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  forest 
purposes 6745 

10019    Dec.    1    Excusing  Federal  employees  from  duty  one-half  day  on  December  14, 1948  .  7395 

loozo    Dec.    7    Prescribing  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  U.S.  Army,  1949 7519 

looLi    Dec.  14    Mitchell,  Harry  B.,  further  exemption  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age  .  7713 

looii    Dec.  14    Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  transferring  thereto  from  the  Department  of  the 

Army  the  use,  possession,  and  control  of  certain  lands 7713 

10013  Dec.  10    Amendment  of  Executive  Order  9984  of  July  31, 1948,  presaibing  regulations 

governing  the  furnishing  of  clothing  in  kind  or  payment  of  cash  allowances 
in  lieu  thereof  to  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Naval 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve 8173 

10014  Dec.  30    California,  restoration  of  lands  to  location  and  entry  under  the  mining  laws 

of  the  United  States 9361 

10015  Dec.  30    Designating  public  international  organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  certain 

privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities 9361 


PRESIDENTIAL  DOCUMENTS  OTHER  THAN  PROCLAMATIONS 
AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

Date  J3  F.R. 

1948                                                                             Subject  page 

Jan.    17    Directive:  Order  for  conservation  of  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  gas 153 

Mar.  13    Directive:  Confidential  status  of  employee  loyalty  records 1359 

Oct.   18    Military  order:  Revocation  of  military  order  of  July  5,  1939 ,   .  61 18 
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Congress 

Date  of 
White 

Sent  to  the  House 

Subject                                                           Published           Congress  release 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System H.  Doc.  197    CS)Jan.  9  Jan.     9 

CH)Jan.  li  .... 

Economic  Report H.  Doc.  498    Jan.  14  Jan.    14 

Commission  on  the  Erection  of  Memorials  and  Entombment  of  Bodies    H.  Doc.  500    CS)Jan.  16  .... 

in  the  Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater.                                                                    (H)  Jan.  19  .... 

National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems: 

Period  April  I — Sept.  30,1947 H.  Doc.  501     CH)Jan.  lo  Jan.  lo 

(S)Jan.  ii  .... 

Period  Oct.  i,  1947 — March  31,  1948 H.  Doc.  737    Aug.  4  Aug.    4 

Air  Coordinating  Committee     H.  Doc.  52.4    Feb.  9  Feb.     9 

Military  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

Second  report H.  Doc.  534    (H)  Feb.  16  Feb.  16 

(S)  Feb.  17  .... 

Third  report H.  Doc.  7x4    June  18  June  18 

Fourth  report H.  Doc.  777    Oct.  5*  Oct.     5 

Fifth  report H.  Doc.  778    Dec.  6*  Dec.    6 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority (H)  Feb.  16  Feb.  16 

(S)  Feb.  17  .... 

Panama  Railroad  Company Feb.  17  Feb.  17 

United  States  Participation  in  United  Nations H.  Doc.  548    (S)  Feb.  2.0  Feb.  10 

(H)  Feb.  13  .... 

Civil  Service  Commission H.  Doc.  455    Mar.  3  Mar.    3 

Department  of  State,  Operations  of H.  Doc.  561    Mar.  8  .... 

Railroad  Retirement  Board Mar.  12.  Mar.  ii 

Lend-Lease  Fiscal  Operations 

2.5th  report H.  Doc.  568    Mar.  16  Mar.  16 

2.6th  report H.  Doc.  786    Sept.  15  ^  Sept.  15 

Foreign  Relief  Program 

Second  quarterly H.  Doc.  612.    (S)  Apr.  13  Apr.  13 

(H)  Apr.  14  .... 

Third  quarterly H.  Doc.  782.    Sept.  i  ^  Sept.    i 

Fourth  quarterly H.  Doc.  783    Nov.  4  »  Nov.    4 

Panama  Canal,  Governor's  Annual  Report H.  Doc.  531    Apr.  14  Apr.  14 

United  States  Foreign  Aid  Program 

First  report H.  Doc.  636    May  5  May    5 

Second  report H.  Doc.  739    June  30  ^  June  30 

Third  report H.  Doc.  776    Nov.  8  *»  Nov.   8 

First  Special  Report  on  Operations  of  International  Monetary  Fund  and    H.  Doc.  656    May  17  May  17 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts H.  Doc.  727    May  27  May  27 


a  Delivered  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
b  Delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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Subject 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

iixh.  quarterly 

13th,  14th,  15th  quarterly      


Published 


Sent  to  the 
Congress 


Judge  of  Juvenile  Court  of  District  of  Columbia  .   .   . 

Office  of  Alien  Property,  Department  of  Justice    .   .   . 

Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  first  quarterly 

Supplement  to  first  quarterly 


H.  Doc.  686  June  2. 

H.  Doc.  779,  Aug.  13  ' 

780,  781 

H.  Doc.  715  June  18 

H.  Doc.  518  June  18 

H.  Doc.  784  Oct.  4 

H.  Doc.  785  Oct.  2.1 


Date  of 
White 
House 
release 

June  1 
Aug.  13 

June  18 
June  18 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  II 


*  Delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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Appendix  D — Rules  Governing  This  Publication 


[  Reprinted  from  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  24,  p.  2354,  dated  March  26,  1959  ] 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Chapter  I — Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register 


PART    32— PUBLIC   PAPERS    OF   THE    PRESI- 
DENTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

PUBLICATION  AND  FORMAT 

Sec. 

32.1  Publication  required. 

32.2  Coverage  of  prior  years. 

32.3  Format,  indexes,  ancillaries. 


32.10 
32.11 


Basic  criteria. 
Sources. 


FREE  DISTRIBUTION 


32.15  Members  of  Congress. 

32.16  The  Supreme  Court. 

32.17  Executive  agences. 

PAID  DISTRIBUTION 

32.20  Agency  requisitions. 

32.21  Extra  copies. 

32.22  Sale  to  public. 

Authority:  §§  32.1  to  32.22  issued  under  sec.  6, 
49  Stat.  501,  as  amended;  44  U.S.C.  306. 

Publication  and  Format 

§  32.1  Publication  required.  There  shall  be 
published  forthwith  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year, 
beginning  with  the  year  1957,  a  special  edition  of 
the  Federal  Register  designated  "Public  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States."  Each  volume 
shall  cover  one  calendar  year  and  shall  be  identi- 
fied further  by  the  name  of  the  President  and  the 
year  covered. 

§  32.2  Coverage  of  prior  years.  After  confer- 
ring with  the  National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  need  therefor,  the  Ad- 
ministrative  Committee   may   from    time   to    time 


authorize  the  publication  of  similar  volumes  covering 
specified  calendar  years  prior  to  1957. 

§  32.3  Format,  indexes,  ancillaries.  Each  an- 
nual volume,  divided  into  books  whenever  appro- 
priate, shall  be  separately  published  in  the  binding 
and  style  deemed  by  the  Administrative  Committee 
to  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Each  volume  shall  be 
appropriately  indexed  and  shall  contain  appropriate 
ancillary  information  respecting  significant  Presiden- 
tial documents  not  published  in  full  text. 

Scope 

§  32.10  Basic  criteria.  The  basic  text  of  the  vol- 
umes shall  consist  of  oral  utterances  by  the  President 
or  of  writings  subscribed  by  him.  All  materials  se- 
lected for  inclusion  under  these  criteria  must  also  be 
in  the  public  domain  by  virtue  of  White  House  press 
release  or  otherwise. 

§32.11  Sources,  (a)  The  basic  text  of  the 
volumes  shall  be  selected  from  the  official  text  of: 
(i)  Communications  to  the  Congress,  (2)  public 
addresses,  (3)  transcripts  of  press  conferences,  (4) 
public  letters,  (5)  messages  to  heads  of  state,  (6) 
statements  released  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  and 
(7)  formal  executive  documents  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

(b)  Ancillary  text,  notes,  and  tables  shall  be  de- 
rived from  official  sources  only. 


Free  Distribution 

§  32.15  Members  of  Congress.  Each  member  of 
Congress,  during  his  term  of  office,  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  copy  of  each  annual  volume  published  during 
such  term;  Provided,  That  authorization  for  furnish- 
ing such  copies  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Director  and  signed  by  the  authorizing  Member. 
[As  amended  effective  Dec.  30,  i960,  25  F.R.  14009] 
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§  32.16  The  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
twelve  copies  of  the  annual  volumes. 

§  32.17  Executive  agencies.  The  head  of  each 
department  and  the  head  of  each  independent  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  annual  volume  upon 
application  therefor  in  writing  to  the  Director. 

Paid  Distribution 

§  32.20  Agency  requisitions.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  at  cost  copies  of  the 
annual  volumes  for  official  use  upon  the  timely 
submission  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  of  a 
printing  and  binding  requisition  (Standard  Form 
No.  i). 

§  32.21  Extra  copies.  All  requests  for  extra  cop- 
ies of  the  annual  volumes  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Extra  copies  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  agency  or  official  requesting  them. 

§  32.22  Sale  to  public.  The  annual  volumes 
shall  be  placed  on  sale  to  the  public  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  at  prices  determined  by  him 


under  the  general  direction  of  the  Administrative 
Committee. 


Administrative  Committee  of 
THE  Federal  Register, 
Wayne  C.  Grover, 

Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman, 
Raymond  Blattenberger, 
The  Public  Printer, 
Member, 
William  O.  Burtner, 
Representative  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Member, 
Approved  March  20,  1959. 
William  P.  Rogers, 
Attorney  General. 
Franklin  Floete, 

Administrator  of  General  Services. 

[F.R.     Doc.     59-2517;    Filed,    Mar.    25,     1959; 
8:45  a.m.] 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items  except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 


Abbott,  Arthur  J.,  228  [7] 
Aber,Dr.,  122  [4] 
Accident  prevention 

Industrial,  5  (p.  54) 

Traffic,  227  [2],  279 
Accidents 

Fire,  113 

Traffic,  24,  89 
Acheson,  Dean,  43,  278  [10] 
Adams,  Alva,  198  [5] 
Adams,  John,  261  [i] 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  11  [11] 
Adams,  Wis.,  campaign  remarks,  235  [i] 
Adamson  Act,  240  [3] 
Addonizio,  Hugh  J.,  227  [7] 
Addresses,  remarks,  etc.,  on  commemorative 
or  special  occasions 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  centennial,  186 

Atomic  Energy  Act,  second  anniversary, 
164 

Bolivar,  Simon,  statue,  dedication,  158 

Cuban  independence,  50th  anniversary,  81 

Democratic   National    Committee,    looth 
anniversary,  32 

Democratic  Women's  Day,  211 

Girard  College  centennial,  104 

Idlewild    International    Airport,    dedica- 
tion, 168 

Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner,  32 

Monument  to  Presidents  Polk,  Jackson, 
and  Johnson,  dedication,  245 

National  Capital  sesquicentennial,  47 

National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis, I  oth  anniversary,  18 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  53 

Svi^edish  pioneer  centennial,  115 

Thirty-fifth  Division,  reunion,  117 

Turkey,  national  holiday,  263 


Addresses,  remarks,  etc. — Continued 
University  of  California,  commencement, 

129 
Wagner,  Sen.  Robert  F.,  dinner  honoring, 

261  [15] 
War  memorials 

Omaha,  dedication,  1 16  [  i  ] 

West  Frankfort,  111.,  wreath-laying,  218 

[2] 

Addresses,  remarks,  etc.,  to  foreign  or  inter- 
national groups 

Food     and     Agriculture     Organization, 
U.N.,276 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Conserva- 
tion of  Renew^able  Resources,  198  [  i  ] 
Addresses,  remarks,  etc.,  to  national  groups 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  186 

American  Legion  Convention,  244 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
80 

National  Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors,  86 

National  Conference  on  Family  Life,  92 

National  Health  Assembly,  89 

National  Plowing  Match,  195 

Women's  Bureau  Conference,  30 

Young  Democrats,  10 1 
Addresses  or  remarks  at  presentation  cere- 
monies 

Honorary  degrees  or  memberships,  accept- 
ance, 129,228  [9] 

Replica  of  statue.  The  God  of  Peace,  ac- 
ceptance, 256  [6] 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  posthumous  award 
for,  acceptance,  265 

Testimonial  scroll.  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin 
O.  Davis,  162 
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[  Main  references  arc  to  items  except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 

Agriculture — Continued 


Addresses  or  remarks  at  presentation  cere- 
monies— Continued 
Variety   Clubs    International,   award    to 
Secretary  Marshall,  196 
Advisory  Commission  on  Universal  Train- 
ing, President's,  5  (p.  26),  86 
Advisory  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine, 

4  [13] 
Aeronautics,  National  Advisory  Committee 

for,  5  (p.  50) 
Aeronautics,  Radio  Technical  Commission 

for,  175 
Aeronautics  research,  5  (pp.  27,  50),  7,  60, 

175 
Af ton,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  216  [12] 
Agramonte,  Aristides,  81 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  approval,  155 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  138  [5],  222 

[4>6] 
Agricultural  commodities,  i,  99, 175 
Campaign  remarks,  194   [11],  204    [2], 
218  [8,  11],  222  [i,  8],  226,  228  [8], 
233  [i], 261  [8] 
Imports  and  exports,  5  (p.  44),  8  (pp.  77, 

93),  195,  213,  233  [i],  246,  276 
Marketing,  2,  8  (pp.  77,  92,  93),  117 
Marketing  programs,  loi 
Price  supports,  2, 5  (pp.  42, 43),  8  (pp.  69, 

93).  194  [11].  234 
Prices,  5  (pp.  42-44)?  8  (PP-  88?  94)>  80, 
99,  117,  181  [9],  183  [6],  195,  213, 
218  [8,  II,  14],  222  [3,  8],  226,  228 
[8],  261  [8],  276 
Speculation  in,  165, 233  [i] 
Storage,  195,204  [2] 
Surplus.    See  Agricultural  surpluses 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  5  (pp.  42, 

44),  276 
Agricultural  surpluses,  5  (p.  44),  8  (p.  92), 
99,  222  [6],  237  [5] 
Use  for  school  lunch  program,  240  [5] 
Agriculture,  2,  5  (pp.  25,  42),  8  (pp.  64,  75, 
77.  78,  85,  90),  12,  117,  134,  175 


Allocations  and  priority  agreements,  i 
Conservation,  2,  5  (pp.  25,  44),  8  (p.  67), 

i75> 199 
Cooperatives.    See  Cooperatives 

Credit,  276 

Crop  conservation  program,  214  [5] 

Crop  insurance,  2,  99,  194  [11],  246 

Crop  loans,  267  [3] 

Federal  aid,  5  (p.  44) 

Grain  conservation,  14,  19 

Message  to  Congress,  99 

Production,  2,  5  (p.  44),  8  (pp.  62,  68,  70, 
77,  92-94),  99,  120  [5],  134,  137  [3], 
138  [5].  i67>  174  [14].  182,  194  [5, 
6,  11],  195.  213,  216  [i,  5],  217,  223, 
234,246,276 

Research,  5  (p.  44),  8  (pp.  86,  92),  117, 
186, 234, 239, 246 

Technology,  8  (pp.  85, 92),  276 
Agriculture,  Department  of,  4  [7],  5  (pp. 
42,  44,  46),  8  (p.  70),  14,  42,  105,  216 
[7]>246 

Cranberries,   marketing   promotion,   237 

[5] 

Soil  conservation  program,  231  [7] 
Agriculture,  Secretary  of  (Clinton  P.  An- 
derson), 1, 14 
Grain  control  order,  19 
Resignation,  94 

Senate  candidacy,  question  of,  49  [10] 
Successor,  question  of,  84  [13],  88  [11], 

93[i5]>97[i] 
Agriculture,  Secretary  of  (Charles  F.  Bran- 
nan),  136  [2],  170  [i],  198  [i],  204 
[4],2o6  [31,214  [7] 
Aiken,  Sen.  George  D.,  276  n. 
Air  Force,  5  (pp.  26-29),  175 
Aircraft  for  President-elect,  provision  of, 

285  [15] 
Aircraft  procurement,  175 
Intelligence  report,  285  [6] 
Reserve,  status  of,  243  [i] 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items  except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 


Air  Force — Continued 
Reservists,  retirement  benefits,  145 
Review  at  dedication  of  Idlev\^ild  Inter- 
national Airport,  168 
Size,55[5],7i[9],77[5],84[9] 
Air  Force,  Department  of  the,  3, 43 
Judge  Advocate,  question  of  appointment, 
181  [7] 
Air  Force,  Secretary  of  the  (W.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington), 77  [5,  7, 10] 
Air  Judge  Advocate,  question  of  appoint- 
ment, 181  [7] 
Air  navigation,  5  (pp.  47,  50),  7,  175 
Air  Policy  Commission,  President's,  report, 

7.9  [12] 
Air  pollution  victims,  evacuation  of,  274 

[10] 

Air  traffic  control,  7, 175 

Air  transportation,  safety  measures,  5   (p. 

49) 
Aircraft,  military,  5  (p.  50),  7 

Procurement,  5  (pp.  20,  26-29),  60,  98, 
106, 175 
Airlines,  Federal  aid,  8  (pp.  6^^  81, 82) 
Airports,  5  (p.  25),  7, 175 

Alaska,  5  (p.  50),  105 

Federal  aid,  5  (pp.  48, 50),  8  (p.  82),  105 

Idlevi^ild    International    Airport,    dedica- 
tion, 168 

Safety  equipment,  175 
Akron,  Ohio,  campaign  address,  232 
Alabama 

Gov.  James  E.  Folsom,  15  [4] 

Primary  elections,  93  [  13  ] 
Alamo,  the  President's  visit  to,  210  [  i  ] 
Alaska,  8  (p.  78) 

Airports,  5  (p.  50),  105 

Gov.  Ernest  Gruening,  11  [7],  49  [9] 

Highway  construction,  5  (p.  50),  105 

Housing,  105 

Message  to  Congress,  105 

Resources,  development,  5  (p.  47) 


Alaska — Continued 

Statehood,  proposed,  2  (p.  3),  20, 105 

Transportation,  105 

Visit  to,  question  of,  285  [11] 
Alaska  Railroad,  5  (p.  50),  105 
Albania 

Aid  to  Greek  Communists,  129 

Soviet  domination,  53 
Albany,  N.Y.,  170  [2] 

Campaign  remarks,  228  [  i  ] 

Mayor  Erastus  Corning,  228  [  i  ] 
Albany,  Oreg.,  campaign  remarks,  126  [3] 
Albert,  Repr.  Carl,  214  [4, 5],  216  [5] 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Campaign  remarks,  136  [3] 

Mayor  Ernest  W.  Everly,  136  [3] 
Alcohol,  ethyl,  allocation   and  control  of 
grain  for  production  of,  19 

Message  to  Congress,  14 
Alexander,  Archibald  S.,  225  [3],  227  [6, 7] 
Alfange,  Dean,  253  n. 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  Maurice  Thompson, 

^  233  [3] 
Aliens,  resident,  status  of,  142 
Aliens,  subversive,  deportation  of,  215 
All- American  Canal  Project,  206  [4] 
Allen,  George  E.,  77  [  18  ] 
Allen,  Repr.  Leo  E.,  233  [4] 
Allen,  Richard,  Housing  Project,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  225  [2] 
AUentown,  Pa. 

Campaign  remarks,  227  [3] 

Mayor  Donald  V.  Hock,  227  n. 
Alpine,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  208  [7] 
Altmeyer,    Arthur    J.    (Commissioner    for 

Social  Security),  4  [8] 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Campaign  remarks,  139  [i] 

Postmasters  convention,  139  [i] 
Altoona,  Wis.,  campaign  remarks,  235  [2] 
Aluminum  industry,  Western,  201 
Aluminum  production,  122  [6],  125 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  261  [11] 
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American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  i86, 191 
American  Conference  of  Mayors,  238 
American  Export  Lines,  177 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  conven- 
tion, 285  [5] 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  140, 183  [6], 

184 
American  Fork,  Utah,  campaign  remarks, 

200  [6] 
American  Legion,  228  [6] 
Convention,  244 

Wev^oka,  Okla.,  post,  honorary  member- 
ship, 216  [3] 
American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  28, 188 
American  President  Lines,  177 
American  Republics,  282 
American  Revolution,  261  [9] 
American  River,  Calif.,  6 
American  Samoa,  civil  rights,  20 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  80 
American  States,  International  Conference 

of.55[i3].77ftn.(p.2i5) 
American  Typographical  Union,  187  n. 
America's  Democratic  Club,  Reading,  Pa., 

membership  in,  227  [2] 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Campaign  remarks,  228  [3] 
Mayor  Arthur  Carter,  228  [3] 
Anchorage,    Alaska,    airport    construction, 

105 
Anderson,  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander E.,  264  [5] 
Anderson,  Clinton  P.,  136  [2,  3,  4],  208  [i. 

See  also  Agriculture,  Secretary  of  (Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson) 
Andrev^s,  Repr.  Walter  G.,  33 
Anglo-American     Committee     of    Inquiry 
(Palestine   Commission),    97   ftn.    (p. 

253) 
Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of,  5  (p.  45) 
Annapolis  Naval   Academy,   admission   of 

Canadians,  112 


Anthracite  Health  and  Welfare  Fund,  248 

Antimony,  stockpiling,  8  (p.  78) 

Antitrust  laws,  2,  5  (p.  52),  8  (pp.  68,  89), 

37,  127,  165,  220,  251,  252,  257  [2] 
Antoine,  Frank,  237  [5] 
Apache  Indians,  208  [2] 
Apartment  Owners  Association,  National, 

259  [3] J  261  [2],264[l] 

Apple-growing  industry,  Washington  State, 

122  [4] 
Apprentice  Training  Service,  10 
Appropriations,  4  [i,  5],  5  (pp.  24,  28,  29, 

3i>  34.  37.  40-42,  44.  47.  53.  54.  5^,  57. 
59),6,i5[6,ii],i75 

Marshall  plan,  15  [6, 8, 1 1  ] 

Overseas  relief,  11  ftn.  (p.  104) 

Reduction,  175 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  253, 274  [7] 
Arco,  Idaho 

Campaign  remarks,  120  [  i  ] 

Mayor  W.  S.  Marvel,  120  [  i  ] 
Ardmore,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  214  [5] 
Area  redevelopment,  175 
Arends,  Henry,  122  [6] 
Argentina,  283  [  14  ] 

FAO  membership,  question  of,  276 

Per6n,Juan,9  [6] 
Arizona 

All-American  Canal  Project,  206  [4] 

Campaign  remarks,  136  [i],  206  [4],  207 

Candidates  for  public  office,  207 

Davis  Dam,  207 

Gov.  Dan  E.  Garvey,  136  n.,  206  [4], 
207  n. 

Reclamation  projects,  206  [4] 
Arkansas  River,  Kansas-Missouri  dispute  re, 

86 
Armed  Forces,  President's   Committee  on 
Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity 
in,  265 
Armed  forces,  U.S.,  3, 5  (pp.  20,  26),  183  [i] 

Civilian  personnel,  5  (p.  28) 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items 

Armed  forces,  U.S. — Continued 
Demobilization,  86, 236, 243  [  i  ] 
Dispatch  to  Palestine,  question  of,  9  [17], 

41  [i],  84  [20],  178  [9] 
Equal  opportunity  in,  iio[8],i  66  [4] 
Expansion,  84  [9],  221, 236 
Experimental  Training  Unit,  Fort  Knox, 

Ky.,  190 
Integration,  166  [1,4],  185  [7] 
Leave  bonds,  interest  payments,  5  (p.  56) 
News  conference  remarks,   11    [12],  77 

[7]»  84  [9,  20],  no  [8],  166  [i,  4], 

174  [3].  178  [9].  185  [7],  243  [i], 

285[6] 
Occupation  duties,  2 
Officer  corps.  World  War  II,  243  [  i  ] 
Overseas,  11  [12] 
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73).  305  37»  63,  80,  107,  157,  165,  167, 
175, 176, 189 
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Campaign  remarks,  114  [3],  136  [4],  138 
[2,  4,  8],  184,  195,  199,  201,  205,  215, 
226,  227  [3,  4,  6],  228  [3,  8]  231  [4, 
6],  233  [6],  237  [4,  7],  238,  240  [i], 
242  [i],  248,  257  [i],  258,  264  [5], 
268 
News  conference  remarks,  4  [5,  8,  14, 16], 
9[i8],2i  [12],  170  [i] 
Cotton,  175 
Exports,  8  (p.  93),  213, 246 
Imports  by  China,  31 
Prices,  212  [10],  213, 246 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  8  (pp.  64, 
79, 87, 90),  241, 284 
Reports,  49  [12],  167 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Chairman 

(Edwin  G.  Nourse),  284 
Council  Grove,  Kans.,  137  [4] 
Counterfeiting,  90 
Courts,  Federal 

Campaign  remarks  on,  215 
District  courts,  66, 179 
District  of  Columbia,  171 
North  Carolina,  181  [20] 
Tennessee,  140 
Injunctions  in  labor  disputes.    See  Injunc- 
tions in  labor  disputes 
News  conference  remarks,  181  [20],  283 

[i] 

Cox,  Gov.  Edward  M.,  231  [3] 

Cox,  James  M.,  41  [2,91,231  [2] 

Craig,  Mrs.  May,  4  [16],  11  [11],  77  [13, 
i6].93[ii]»i5o[io],  i66[i2] 

Cranberries,  marketing  promotion  by  Agri- 
culture Department,  237  [5] 

Crawfordsville,    Ind.,    campaign    remarks, 

233  [3] 
Credit,  5  (pp.  21,  24,  37,  38,  40,  44,  51,  52), 

8  (pp.  63,  65,  69,  71,  73,  89,  91,  95),  13, 

37, 80, 176 

Agricultural,  276 
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Banks,  policy  on,  77  [9],  178  [5] 
Consumers,  5  (p.  51),  8  (pp.  63,  71),  165, 

166  [8],  167,  218  [i] 
Controls,  9  [18],  165, 166  [8, 10] 
News  conference  remarks,  4  [18],  77  [9], 

84  [16] 

Credit  Administration,  Farm,  218  [i] 
Crestline,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  114  [i], 

193  [2] 
Crime,  Ingram  case  in  Georgia,  55  [4] 
Critical  and  strategic  materials.    See  Stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials 
Crook,  Thurman  C,  257  [1,2] 
Crops,  farm,  8  (pp.  68,  70,  77,  92) 

Conservation  program,  214  [5] 

Insurance,  2,  8  (pp.  69,  92),  99,  194  [11], 
246 

See  also  Agricultural  commodities 
Cross,  Wilbur  J.,  261  [7] 
Grosser,  Repr.  Robert,  258 
Cuba 

Ambassador  Guillermo  Belt,  81 

50th  anniversary  of  independence,  address, 
81 

Prio  Socarras,  Carlos,  170  [5],  282,  283 
[16] 

Sugar,  5  (p.  43) 
Cullman,  Howard  S.,  168 
CuUum,  Paul  F.,  189  n. 
Cunningham,  Ben  118  [  i  ] 
Cunningham,  Glenn,  1 1 6  [  i  ] 
Customs,  Bureau  of,  5  (p.  56) 
Customs  duties,  5  (p.  23) 
Czechoslovakia 

Communism  in,  41  [4],  52, 53, 142, 256 

Trade  with,  55  [6],  84  [21] 

Dairy  products,  8  (pp.  70,  92) 
Dalesandro,  Peter,  228  [  i  ] 
D'Alesandro,  Thomas,  Jr.,  139  n.,  228  [i] 
Dallas,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  212  [9] 
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Daniels,  Josephus,  245 
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Campaign  remarks,  233  [4] 

Mayor  G.  N.  Hicks,  234 
Davenport,  Iowa,  campaign  remarks,  194  [2] 
David  Dam  reclamation  project,  Colorado, 

201 
Davies,  John  C,  228  [5] 
Davies,  Joseph E.,  178  [i] 
Davis,  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.,  162 
Davis,  Calif .,  campaign  remarks,  128  [3] 
Davis,  John  F.,  227  [  i  ] 
Davis,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  214  [6] 
Davis,  William  H.,  140  n. 
Davis  Dam,  Ariz.,  207 
Davis  Mountains  (Tex.),  208  [7] 
Daylight  saving  time,  55  [10] 
Dayton,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  231  [3] 
Debt,  national,  8  (pp.  72,  94),  175,  176,  183 
[6],  223 

Interest  on,  4  [i],  5  (pp.  20,  21,  23,  25,  56, 

71. 175) 
Management,  5  (pp.  23, 24),  8  (pp.  69,  88, 

95).  13. 167 
Reduction,  5  (pp.  20, 22, 23, 25),  8  (pp.  69, 
94),  63,  124  [4],  138  [5-7],  167,  175, 
241 
Decatur,  III. 

Campaign  remarks,  233  [6] 
Mayor  James  A.  Hedrick,  234 
Declaration  of  Independence,  20,  36, 193  [  i], 

265, 269 
Decontrol  Act  of  1947,  Second,  23 
Dedicatory   occasions.    See   Addresses,   re- 
marks, etc.,  on  commemorative   or 
special  occasions 
Deen,  Edgar,  212  [7] 
Deer  Creek  reclamation  project,  56 
Defense,   Department  of,   position  on   re- 
lease of  information  on  Bikini  atomic 
bomb  tests,  283  [3] 
Defense,  national.   See  National  security 


Defense,  Secretary  of  (James  Forrestal),  5 
(p.  26),  20, 60, 79, 98, 106, 151 
Armed  forces  disability  retirement,  views 

on,  33 
News  conference  remarks  on,  9  [14],  71 
[9].  77  [5.  7.  10],  84  [9],  no  [13], 
274  [5,  11],  278  [i,  II,  13,  21,  40], 
283  [3],  285  [4] 
Resignation  or  retirement,   question   of, 
274  [5,111,278  [11,13] 
Defense,    U.S.-Canadian    Permanent    Joint 

Board  on,  43 
Defense  contracts,  79,  140 
Defense  Homes  Corporation,  5  (p.  40) 
Defense  spending,  98, 167 
News  conference  remarks,  55  [5,  15],  77 
[io],86,243  [1,4,71,278  [2] 
Defense   support.    See   Military   assistance 

and  defense  support 
Defense  Transportation,  Office  of.  Director 

(J.M.Johnson),  i 
Deficit  spending,  124  [4],  167, 175, 278  [2] 
Deflation,  26  [lo] 
De  Gasperi,  Alcide,  192 
De  Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles,  84  [4] 
Delaney,  Edward  K.,  236 
Delaware 
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Candidates  for  public  office,  225  [  1 1 
Deming,  N.  Mex.,  campaign  remarks,  208 
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Democratic  Club,  New  York  City,  campaign 

remarks,  261  [14I 
Democratic  National  Committee,  211  n. 
Centennial,  address,  32 
Chairman  (Sen.  J.  Howard  McGrath),  21 
[8],  49  [61,  84  [ill,  10I5  no  [18], 
150  [5]»  163  [61,  174  [5],  261  [5] 
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Democratic  National  Convention 
News  conference  remarks  on,  11  [iil,  150 
[6, 10] 
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Nomination,  acceptance  address,  i6o 
Democratic  Party 

Communist  view  of,  266 

Dissension  within,  77  [14],  150  [6],  163 
[8],  198  [3],  278  [5] 

Legislative  program,  160,  194  [10],  201, 
212  [9],  216  [3,  13, 16],  218  [3],  228 
[i,  5,  8,  10,  11],  232,  233  [3],  235 
[4.  5].  236,  237  [i],  259  [6],  261  [5, 
8],  262,  264  [2],  269,  270,  274  [4,  12, 

13] 

Majorities  in  States,  predictions  by  Presi- 
dent, 266 

News  conference  remarks  on,  21  [i,  8], 

55  [iiL  77  [14L  93  [2],  150  [6],  163 
[6],  170  [i],  174  [51,278  [5] 
Organization,  240  [7] 
Platform  (1944),  268 
Political  philosophy,  247, 258 
Position  on  Israel,  253,  264  [3] 
Record  in  office,  160,  206  [2],  207,  208  [i, 
2,  8],  209,  212  [2,  3,  9],  214  [5,  6,  8, 
9],  216  [2,  3,  5-7,  II,  14],  217,  218 
[i,  3, 11],  219, 220,  227  [5],  228  [13], 
229,  237  [4,  5],  240  [2,  3,  5-7],  241, 
242  [i,  2],    246,  252,  255,  256,  257 
[2-5],  258,  259  [1-3,  5,  6],  260,  261 
[2-4],  262,  264  [2,  5],  266,  267  [2, 
3],  268 
Women,  role  of,  211 
Democratic  Women's  Club,  Bronx,  N.Y., 

campaign  remarks,  264  [3] 
Democratic  Women's  Day,  211 
Denfeld,  Adm.  Louis  E.,  no  [13] 
Denton,  Winfield  K.,  218  [9, 10] 
Denver,  Colo. 
Campaign  remarks,  198  [3] 
Inter- American  Conservation  Conference, 

198  [i] 

Mayor  Quigg  Newton,  198  n. 
Depressed  areas,  37 
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9].  231  [5L233  [2], 234, 240  [41,241, 
246, 248,  255, 257  [5],  258, 260, 262 
DeSapio,  Fred  M.,  189  n. 
Deshler,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  231  [7] 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  campaign  remarks,  194 

[6,9] 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Campaign  address,  184 

Mayor  Eugene  I.  Van  Antwerp,  184 
De  Valera,  Eamon,  49  [20] 
Dever,  Paul,  259  [5] 
Devlin,  William  F.,  124  [2],  125 
Dewey,  Bradley,  278  [  i  ] 
Dewey,  Gov.  Thomas  E.,  168 

Atomic  energy,  position  on  development, 

239 

Candidacy  for  President,  150  [6],  225  [3], 
231  [i>  3. 7>  8],  233  [i,  4, 6],  234, 236, 
237  [5]>  240  [i],  241,  247,  252-254, 
257  [2-5 ]>  258, 259  [2, 4-6],  260, 261 
[4-8,  II,  12,  15],  262,  264  [i,  3,  5], 
266,267  [1,2],  268 

Case  Against  the  New  Deal,  The,  247 

Communism  in  Government,  charges  of, 
181  [12] 

Congress,  endorsement  of  legislative  rec- 
ord, 246 

Israel,  position  on,  253  n. 

News  conference  remarks  on,  11  [11],  150 

[6],  163  [20],  166  [7],  168,  174  [i], 

178  [4>  i4]>  243  [5,  9],  278  [16,  42], 

285  [6,9, 15] 

Dexter,  Iowa,  campaign  remarks,  194  [8], 

195 
Dictatorship,  256 

Dillon,  Montana,  campaign  remarks,  120  [5] 
Disability  insurance,  5  (pp.  33, 34),  107, 175, 

181  [2] 
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DiSalle,  Michael  V.,  257  [3] 
Disarmament,  243  [4] 
Disasters,  natural 

Emergency  funds,  126  [  i  ] 

Floods,  III,  119, 214  [7] 

Red  Cross  services,  40 

Relief,  use  of  surplus  property  for,  45 
Discrimination.  .  See  Civil  rights 
Disease  prevention 

Livestock,  208  [6] 

Occupational,  248 
Displaced  Persons  Act 

Amendment,  proposed,  165,  249,  256,  257 

[11,258,261  [7] 

Approval,  142 

See  also  Immigration  laws 
Displaced  persons  in  Europe 

Immigration  to  U.S.,  2,  115,  142,  160,  165, 
174  [4],  178  [12],  236,  249,  256,  257 
[i],  258,  261  [7] 

President's  visit  to  camp  (1945),  257  [i] 
Distillers,  grain  conservation  by,  14, 19 
Distillers  Coordinating  Committee,  14 
District  of  Columbia,  247, 272 

Communist  spy  ring  in,  question  of,  170 

[4,6] 

District  Court,  171 

Home  rule,  9  [  1 1  ],  20 

Hospital  and  research  facilities,  5   (pp. 

35.37) 
Sesquicentennial,  47 
Voting  rights.  Presidential  elections,  20 
"Dixiecrats,"  news  conference  remarks  on, 

278  [5] 
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[I] 

Dodero,  Alberto,  9  [6] 

Dodge  City,  Kans.,  campaign  remarks,  137 

[I] 
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Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  236 
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Eccles,  Marriner  S.,  13,  15  [i,  9],  77  [9], 

97  [14] 
Letter,  13 

News  conference  remarks  on,  15  [i,  9],  77 
[9],88[2],93[i7],97[i4] 
Economic  Advisers,  Council  of.    See  Coun- 
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Economic  assistance,  5  (p.  21),  260, 263 
See  also  Foreign  assistance;  Military  as- 
sistance and  defense  support;  Truman 
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8  (pp.  89, 90) 
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84,  86,  88,  94),  32,  182,  183  [5,  6],  184, 
202  [2],  259  [5],  260 
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Foreign  trade,  dependence  on,  213 
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Military,  89 
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Veterans,  2,  21,  32,  42,  228  [10],  259  [4] 
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Women,  30 

See  also  Schools;  Students;  Teachers 
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Edwards,  Mrs.  India,  211  n. 
Edwards,  Ralph,  89 
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Eielson,  Harry,  234 
Eisenhower,  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
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Mission  to  Soviet  Union,  question  of,  77 
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Retirement,  views  on,  26  [20] 
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Mayor  John  D.  Upchurch,  218  [7] 
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Foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  effect  on, 
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"Housewives  for  Truman,"  264  [3] 
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Television,  role  in,  288  [5] 

Tour,  comments  on,  216  [15, 16],  261  [7], 
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September  22,  Oakland,  Calif.,  203 
September  23,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  205 
September  24,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  207 
September  25,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  209 
September  27 

Bonham,  Tex.,  213 

Democratic  Women's  Day,  211 
September  28,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  215 
September  29,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  217 
September  30 

Carbondale,  111.,  219 

Louisville,  Ky.,  220 
October  i,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  223 
October  6,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  226 
October  8,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  229 
October  11,  Akron,  Ohio,  232 
October  12,  Springfield,  111.,  234 
October  13,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  236 
October  14 

Madison,  Wis.,  238 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  239 
October  15,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  241 
October  19,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  246 
October  21,  broadcast  from  White  House, 

247 
October  23 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  251 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  252 
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Election  campaign,  major  addresses — Con. 
October  23 — Continued 

Scranton,  Pa.,  248 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  249 
October  25 

Chicago,  111.,  256 

Gary,  Ind.,  255 
October  26,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  258 
October  27,  Boston,  Mass.,  260 
October  28  and  29,  New  York  City,  262, 

265, 266 
October  30,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  268 
November  i.  Independence,  Mo.,  269 
Election  campaign,  rear  platform  and  other 

informal  remarks 
June  4,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  114 
June  5,  Nebraska,  116 
June  6,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  118 
June  7,  Idaho,  1 19 
June  8,  Idaho  and  Montana,  120 
June  9  and  10,  Washington,  122, 124 
June  II,  Oregon,  126 
June  12-14,  California,  128, 130, 133 
June  15,  Arizona  and  New^  Mexico,  136 
June  16,  Kansas,  137 
June  17,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 

Ohio,  138 
June  18,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  139 
September  6,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  183 
September   17,   Pennsylvania   and   Ohio, 

193 
September  18,  Illinois,  low^a,  and  Missouri, 

194 
September  19,  Kansas,  197 
September  20,  Colorado,  198 
September  21,  Colorado  and  Utah,  200 
September  22,  Nevada  and  California,  202 
September  23,  California,  204 
September  24,   California  and   Arizona, 

206 
September  25,  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
208 


except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 

Election  campaign,  rear  platform  and  other 
informal  remarks — Continued 

September  26  and  27,  Texas,  210,  212 

September  28,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  214 

September  29,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri, 
216 

September  30,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky, 218 

October  i,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia, 
222 

October  6,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  225 

October  7,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
227 

October  8,  New  York,  228 

October  11,  Ohio,  231 

October  12,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  233 

October  13  and  14,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, 235, 237 

October  15,  Indiana,  240 

October  16,  West  Virginia,  242 

October  23,  Pennsylvania,  250 

October  25,  Indiana,  254 

October  26,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  257 

October  27,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, 259 

October  28,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  261 

October  29,  New  York,  N.Y.,  264 

October  30,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri,  267 
Elections 

1876,227  [2] 

1920,231  [2, 3],  236, 266 

1928,260,261  [4],  262 

1932, 198  [4],  215, 260 

1936, 198  [4],  258,264  [5] 

1940, 236, 258 

1944,  126  [4],  214  [5],  231  [i],  236,  240 
[i],  256,  258,  259  [i],  261  [11],  262, 
264[3>5]>268 
Candidacy  of  Governor  Dewey,  260 
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Elections — Con. 
1944 — ^Con. 
Republican  platform,  261  [15] 
Voter  participation,  261  [7] 
1946 
Low  voter  participation,  121,  122,  124, 
137-139,  194,  200,  202-204,  206- 
209,  212,  214,  216,  218,  219,  227- 
229,  231,  233-235,  237,  240,  242, 
248,  250,  254,  257,  259,  260-262, 
264, 268 
Republican  campaign,  240  [7] 
1948 
Candidacy,  the  President's,  41  [7],  49 

[6],  55  [11].  77  [14.  16] 
Communist  Party,  voting  strength  in, 

215 
Foreign  policy,  effect  of  election  on,  278 

[21] 

Nebraska  primary,  117 

News  conference  remarks,  41   [7],  49 

[6],  55  [ii]>77  [i4>  16],  243  [6], 

278  [5,21,42] 
Pre-election  polls,  243  [6],  258,  261  [3, 

5.14] 
Press  and  radio  opinion  on,  261  [12, 14], 

266 
Victory,  remarks  following,  270-272,275 
Electoral  college,  constitutional  purpose,  41 

[3] 

Electrification,  rural,  117,  213,  214  [5],  216 
[i,  2],  217,  218  [i,  11],  228  [9],  233  [2, 
3.  5.  6].  237  [5].  242  [3],  246 
Elephant  Butte  Dam,  N.  Mex.,  208  [2] 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Campaign  remarks,  227  [6] 
Mayor  James  T.  Kirk,  227  [6] 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  257  [2] 
EUender,  Sen.  Allen  J. 
Housing  bill.    See  Taft-EUender- Wagner 

housing  bill 
Invitation  to  President  to  visit  South,  no 

[5] 


El  Paso,  Tex. 

Campaign  address,  209 
Mayor  Dan  R.  Ponder,  209 
Elroy,  Wis.,  campaign  remarks,  237  [6] 
Elston,  Repr.  Charles  H.,  33 
Elyria,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  257  [5] 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  36 
Employment,  2,  4  [6],  8  (pp.  62,  63,  66-70, 
75.  77.  79.  81,  83,  84,  87-89,  91,  93), 
10,  61,,  97  [16],  99,  114  [3],  117,  124 
[5],  126  [i],  128  [2],  176, 182, 183  [5], 
184,  212  [5],  222  [3,  9],  227  [4],  234 
Equal  opportunity,  2,  5  (p.  54),  20,  30,  97 

[16].  175 
Fair  employment  practices,  8  (pp.  53,  88), 

265 

Federal.  .  See  Government  employees 

Full  employment,  5  (pp.  23,  37),  8  (pp. 
70,  89),  80,  175,  176,  232 

Increase,  8  (pp.  85,  91),  131  [i],  167,  198 
[7],  206  [4],  216  [5],  219,  227  [5,  9], 
228  [i,  2,  4-6,  12],  231  [4],  252,  259 
[5],  260, 261  [4],  267  [3],  268 

National  commission  against  discrimina- 
tion, proposed,  175 

Older  persons,  107 

Physically  handicapped,  134, 152,  169 

Public  employment  offices,  5  (pp.  25,  53, 

54) 

Taxes.   See  Social  security;  Taxes 

Veterans,  2 

Youth,  70 

See  also  Unemployment 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  8  (pp.  62,  65,  69, 

75,  81,  89,  90,  98),  121,  167,  219,  241 
Employment  Commissioner,  proposed,  10 
Employment  Security,  Bureau  of,  10,  135 
Employment  Service,  U.S.,  10,  loi,  134,  135, 

138  [4].  175.259  [1.2] 
Employment  services.  State,  175 
Emporia,  Kans.,  campaign  remarks,  137  [4] 
Engineers,  Chief  of  (Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  A. 

Wheeler),  126  [i] 
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[  Main  references  are  to  items 

Engineers,  Corps  of,  5  (pp.  46,  49),  6,  105, 

111,175 
Engineers,  shortage  o£,  8  (p.  85) 
Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of,  59 
Eniwetok  atomic  bomb  tests,  88  [4],  103, 

164 
Enterprise  system,  8  (pp.  66,  80,  83,  89,  90), 

32,  37,  76,  182, 184,  220,  229,  241,  262 
Ephrata,  Wash.,  campaign  remarks,  122  [3] 
Epstein,  Eliahu,  141, 253 
Equal  employment  opportunity 
Armed  forces,  265 
Government  employees,  97  [  16] 
Message  to  Congress,  20 
National  commission  on,  proposed,  175 
Women,  30 
Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  President's  Commit- 
tee on,  265 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  savings  bond  campaign, 

76 

Espionage,  Communist  in  U.S.,  charges  of, 
170  [4,  6],  181  [14,  16],  215,  285  [21] 
Estonia,  Soviet  domination  of,  53, 86 
Eufaula,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  216  [6] 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  campaign  remarks,  126  [4] 
Europe,  Eastern 

Communism  in,  41  [  10],  53, 86, 129 
Displaced  persons  in.    See  Displaced  per- 
sons in  Europe;  Jew^s 
Europe,  Western 

Assistance,  4  [2],  5  (pp.  20,  21,  29),  8  (p. 
69)^  53j  75?  85,  144,  147,  160,  175, 
202  [6],  231  [3],  244,  260,  276,  283 

[9]    ^ 
Communism  in,  41  [10],  49  [4],  115 

Displaced  persons  in.  See  Displaced  per- 
sons in  Europe;  ]tvjs 

Economy,  2,  52,  84  [6],  92,  144,  202  [6], 
244 

Lend-lease,  97  [7] 

Message  to  Congress  on,  52 


except  as  otherwise  indicated  ] 

Europe,  Western — Continued 
Military  assistance  and  defense  support,  52, 

71  [16,  22],  88  [13],  278  [40] 
News  conference  remarks,  4  [2],  41  [10], 
49  [4].  71  [16,  22],  84  [6],  88  [13], 
97  [7].  278  [40],  283  [9],  288  [4] 
Occupied  areas,  144 
Relief  shipments,  5  (p.  48) 
Vice  President-elect,  visit  to,  288  [4] 
European  recovery  program,  2, 5  (pp.  20, 21, 
29>  31)?  8  (pp.  69,  96),  28,  31,  52,  63, 
80,  83,  85,  91,  96,  loi,  114  [2],  175, 192, 
202  [6],  244, 260, 266, 276 
Appropriations  for,  75, 144 
News  conference  remarks,  15  [6,  8,  11], 
49  [3>  5],  71  [7L  86,  88  [6],  174  [II] 
Evacuation  claims,  Japanese-Americans,  20 
Evaluation  Board,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  278 

[I] 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Campaign  remarks,  218  [10] 
Mayor  WiUiam  H.  Dress,  218  [10] 
Wallace  supporters,  attacks  on,  71  [2] 
Evatt,  Herbert  V.,  274  [3,  6] 
Everett,  Wash. 

Campaign  remarks,  122  [6] 
Mayor  Henry  Arends,  122  [6] 
Everly,  Ernest  W.,  136  [3] 
Ewing,   Oscar   R.    (Federal    Security   Ad- 
ministrator), 16,  89,  181  [2],  237  [3] 
Excess  profits  tax,  4  [15,  16,  18],  5  (p.  23), 
8  (p.  71),  165,  167,  170  [i],  176,  264 
[5L274[8] 
Excise  taxes,  5  (p.  23),  63 
Executive  branch,  5  (p.  54),  20,  26  [10],  102, 
187 
Civilian  employment,  4  [  i  ] 
Information,  release  to  Congress,  97  [  14] 
News  conference  remarks,  4  [i],  97  [14], 

274[i],278[io],285[6] 
Reorganization,  46,  62,  135,  160,  274  [i], 
278  [10],  285  [6] 
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Executive  Branch,  Commission  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the,  62,  135,  274  [i],  278  [10], 
285  [6] 

Executive  orders,  list.  Appendix  B,  p.  990 

Experimental  Training  Unit,  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  190 

Export  Control  Act,  8  (p.  74) 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  5  (pp. 

29^  57) J  ^9^  no  [21],  178  [11] 
Exports,  8  (pp.  63,  91,  96,  97),  42,  99,  234 
Agricultural,  8  (pp.  77,  93),  31,  233  [i], 

246 
Controls,  i,  5  (pp.  51-53),  23 
To  Soviet  Union,  55  [2] 
See  also  Balance  of  payments;  Imports; 
specific  commodities 
Extension  Service,  Agricultural,  5  (pp.  42, 
44),  276 

Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission,  pro- 
posed, 20 
Fair  employment  practices,  8  (p.  88) 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  183  [5],  227  [3], 
228  [5,  6,  12],  232,  233  [6],  240  [i], 
255,261  [4, 10],  268 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  105 
Fairless,  Benjamin  F.,  84  [  i  ] 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Campaign  remarks,  261  [4] 
Mayor  William  P.  Grant,  261  n. 
Family  Life,  National  Conference  on,  ad- 
dress, 92 
FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion 
Far  East 

Assistance,  4  [2] 

See  also  Asia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast 
Asia 
Farley,  James  A.,  41  [15],  261  n.,  264  [5] 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  American,  con- 
vention, 285  [5] 
Farm  cooperatives,  99,  117,  218  [i,  11],  234, 
235  [4].  237  [1,5],  246,  257  [5] 


Farm  Credit  Administration,  218  [  i  ] 
Farm  economy,  2,  5  (pp.  42,  44),  8  (pp.  62, 
65,  88,  92-94),  25,  32,  80,  94,  99,  219, 

285  [5] 
Campaign  remarks,  117,  136  [5],  137  [3], 
138  [3»  5]»  160,  183  [5],  184,  194  [4, 
6],  195,  198  [3],  204  [i,  2],  206  [4], 
208  [2],  212  [5,  7,  10],  214  [8],  216 
[3.  5>  7>  10.  13].  218  [i,  7,  8,  14], 
222  [1-5,  9,  10],  223,  227  [2,  5,  9], 
228  [i,  4-6,  8,  13],  231  [5-7],  232, 
233  [5»  6],  234,  236,  237  [i,  4,  5,  7], 
240  [3-6],  242  [3],  246,  257  [5],  259 
[5],  267  [3],  268,  281  [i] 
Farm  housing,  5  (p.  38) 
Farm  income.   See  Farm  economy 
Farm  Loan  Association,  National,  218  [  i  ] 
Farm  machinery,  8  (pp.  72,  77,  92),  167 
Farm  mortgages,  99,  117,  138  [3],  195,  212 
[3],  214  [7,  8],  216  [13],  218  [i,  14], 
219,  227  [5],  228  [4,  5, 10, 13],  240  [3], 
268 
Farm  Placement  Service,  135 
Farm  prices  and  income.    See  Farm  econ- 
omy 
Farm  program,  5  (p.  54),  8  (pp.  72,  81),  285 

[5]   ^ 
Campaign  remarks  on,  138  [3],  194  [n], 
195,  204  [4],  216  [5,  6,  13],  217,  218 
[i,  3],  228  [3,  5,  6,  10,  12],  231  [6], 
233  [2],  234,  240  [2,  5],  246,  259  [5], 
267[i] 
Legislation,  proposed,  165 
Farm  Support  Act,  228  [12] 
Farm  Tenant  Purchase  Program,  216  [5] 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  5  (pp.  43, 

44) 
Fascism,  256 

Fast,  How^ard,  conviction  of,  150  [6] 
Fawcett,  Val,  124  [4] 

FBI.    See  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1948,  24  n.,  175 
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Federal  aid  to  States,  5  (pp.  34, 35,  37,  38, 40, 
44, 45, 48,  50, 54),  82 
Education.    See  Education 
Health  and  welfare,  5  (pp.  34,  35),  8  (pp. 

87, 88),  105, 107, 152, 175 
Highways,  5  (pp.  47, 48, 50),  8  (p.  81),  24, 

io5> 175 
Housing,  5  (p.  38),  163  [13] 
Federal  Airports  Act  of  1946,  8  (p.  82) 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  20,  50,  102, 

178  [131,215,283  [i] 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Director  (J. 

Edgar  Hoover),  102, 215 
Federal  Communications  Commission,   84 

ftn.  (p.  228) 
Federal  Conciliation  and  Mediation  Service, 

252 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act, 

183  [5],  219, 231  [5],  255 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  5  (pp.  39, 

40) 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  5  (pp.  39, 

58),37,i5o[i],i75,225[i] 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 

5  (P-  54).  66  n.,  72,  88  [3],  140,  171  n., 

252,259  [1,2] 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 

Director  (Cyrus  S.  Ching),  72,  93  [5], 

252,259  [i] 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  175 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, 5  (pp.  24,  57),  8  (pp.  71,  72,  95), 

9  [4].  II  [5].  i3>  77  [9].  84  [16],  93 
[17],  165, 166  [8],  167, 178  [5] 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Governors, 
Chairman  (Marriner  S.  Eccles) 

Letter,  13 

News  conference  remarks  on,  15  [i,  9],  77 

[9] 

Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Chairman  (Thomas  B.  McCabe), 
166  [8] 


Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, 5  (pp.  39, 40) 
Federal  Security  Agency,  5  (p.  35),  10,  62, 

i35>  154 
Federal    Security    Agency,    Administrator 
(Oscar  R.  Ewing),  16,  89,  181  [2],  237 

[3] 

Federal-State-local    governmental    responsi- 
bilities 

Civil  rights,  2, 20, 265 

Health,  16, 152, 181  [21,237  [3] 

Highways,  24, 279 

Housing,  5  (p.  38),  37,  261  [2] 

Public  works,  8  (p.  98),  175 

Regional  development,  8  (pp.  67,  77,  83), 
125,  261  [2] 
Federal  Supply,  Bureau  of,  5  (p.  56),  46, 60 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  5  (p.  52),  220 
Federal  Works  Agency,  5  (pp.  35,  38,  40, 

42),  46, 175 
Federal  Works  Agency,  Administrator  (Maj. 
Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming),  24,  45, 46, 105, 
III,  113,  126  [i],  279  n. 
Feed  grains,  i,  8  (p.  70),  14, 167 
Feeney,  Al,  138  [6],  240  [7],  241 
Feighan,  Repr.  Michael  A.,  258 
Feller,  White  House  dog,  71  [6] 
Fellowships,  5  (p.  42) 
Felt,  Truman,  97  [10] 
Fenton,  Francis  P.,  130  [i] 
Ferguson,  Sen.  Homer,  178  [13],  181  [6] 
Fertilizer,  exports  to  China,  31 
FHA.    See  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion 
Fillmore,  Abigail,  9  [21  ] 
Findling,  David  P.,  187 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  26  [  18, 20],  77  [  15] 
Finland,  41  [4],  52, 53, 59 
Finletter,  Thomas  K.,  7  n. 
Fire  prevention,  113 

Firemen,  National  Association  of,  227  [2] 
Fiscal  policy,  8  (p.  88),  13,  63,  90,  98,  175 
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Fish  and  wildlife  resources,  5  (p.  47),  8  (p. 

78),  201 
Fitch,  Col.  Tom,  261  [9] 
Fitzpatrick,  Paul  E.,  77  [12],  261  n. 
Flag  Day  ceremonies,  San  Francisco,  130  [3] 
Flanagan,  Rev.  E.  J.,  116  [2] 
Fleming,  Charles  F.,  255 
Fleming,    Maj.    Gen.    Philip   B.    (Federal 
Works  Administrator),  24,  45,  46,  105, 
III,  113, 126  [i],  279  n. 
Flint,  Mich.,  campaign  remarks,  183  [6] 
Flood,  Repr.  Daniel  J.,  249 
Flood  control,  2,  5  (pp.  21,  25,  46),  6,  8  (pp. 
6j,  78),  32, 175 
Campaign  remarks,  119,  122  [2,  4,  6],  124 
[i],  125,  126  [1-3],  128  [i],  136  [3, 
4],  199,  201,  212  [2,  4],  214  [5,  7], 
216  [11], 217,219 
News  conference  remarks,  4  [7],  274  [17] 
Flood  Control  Acts,  6 
Florida,  178  [2],  274  [17] 
Flynn,  Edward  J.,  77  [12],  264  [3] 
Fogarty,  Repr.  John  E.,  261  [5] 
Foley,  Raymond  M.,  Administrator,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  5  (pp. 
38,40),  III 
Folliard,  Edward  T.,  41  [5] 
Folsom,  Gov.  James  E.,  15  [4] 
Folsom  Dam,  6, 203 
Food 

Cabinet  Committee  on  World  Food  Pro- 
grams, I 
Conservation,  i,  14,  23 
Controls,  8  (p.  73),  11  ftn.  (p.  104) 
Overseas  relief,  19,  194  [5],  195 
Prices,  2,  8  (pp.  64,  73),  21  [12],  26  [10, 
II,  13,  14],  88  [12],  121, 170  [i],  174 
[14],  181  [9],  189,  195,261  [8] 
Production  and  consumption,  8  (pp.  68, 

74, 92, 93),  23, 176 
School     programs.    See     School     lunch 

program 
Shortages,  5  (p.  42),  167 
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Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  United 

Nations,  8  (p.  97),  276 
Food  Committee,  Citizens,  14 
Food    Council,    International    Emergency 

(United  Nations),  23 
Forand,  Repr.  Aime  J.,  261  [5] 
Ford,  Henry,  89 
Foreign  affairs,  4  [i],  5  (pp.  20,  21,  25),  41 

[7, 9, 12, 17],  175 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947, 14, 91, 147 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949,  ap- 
proval, 144 
Foreign  Aid  Program,  report,  91 
Foreign  assistance,  4  [i,  2],  5  (pp.  20,  29- 
31),  8  (pp.  62,  70,  71,  73),  II  ftn.  (p. 
104),  31, 40,  60,  63,  64, 94, 129,  167, 168, 
175,  182,  194  [5],  195, 215,  252, 266, 281 
Asia,  4  [2],  no  [6, 15],  160 
Austria,  5  (p.  29),  147 
China,  2,  4  [2],  5  (pp.  20,  29),  31,  81,  144, 
160,  175,  202  [6],  274  [9],  278  [31], 
283[i5],288[7,i3] 
Europe,  4  [2],  5  (pp.  20,  21,  29),  8  (p. 

69).  53.  75^  85.  i44>  147.  i6o»  i75> 
202  [6],  231  [3],  244,  260,  276,  283 

[9] 

France,  5  (p.  29),  147, 160, 260 
Germany,  260 

Greece,  2,  28,  144,  160,  175,  188,  202  [6], 
228  [i],  231  [2],  244,  260,  263,  278 

[31] 

Israel,  no  [14,  21],  253 

Italy,  5  (p.  29),  147, 260 

Latin  America,  69 

Less-developed  and  new  nations,  69,  276 

Marshall  plan.    See  Marshall  plan 

Report  to  Congress,  91 

Turkey,  2,  28,  144,  160,  175,  202  [6],  228 
[i],23i  [21,244,260,263 

See  also  Economic  assistance;  Military  as- 
sistance and  defense  support;  Tru- 
man doctrine 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  approval,  64 
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Foreign  ministers  meetings 

Moscow,  170  [12],  174  [11],  178  [3,  14] 

Paris,  185  [6] 
Foreign  policy,  5  (pp.  19,  31),  8  (p.  98),  34, 
52,  80,  96,  loi,  129,  165,  195,  215,  236, 
244, 245 

Bipartisanship,  64,  121,  137  [3,  4],  139 
[3],  160,  185  [6,  11],  202  [6],  213, 
227  [5],  235  [2],  236,  245, 266 

China,  49  [17, 19, 21] 

Democratic  record  on,  160,  256 

Economic,  5  (p.  31),  23, 42 

Isolationism,  repudiation  o£,  160,  210  [2], 
213, 260 

Israel  and  Palestine,  253, 262, 264  [3] 

News  conference  remarks,  49  [15-19,  21], 
88  [6],  170  [2],  185  [6,  II],  278  [22, 
361,285  [8],  288  [8] 

Truman  Doctrine.  See  Truman  Doc- 
trine 

U.S.  role  of  world  leadership,  116  [2],  122 
[6],  126   [i,  6],  128   [4],  130   [2], 

136  [5].  137  [3].  139  [3].  231  [3], 
269 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  37 
Forests,  national,  8  (pp.  66, 78),  105, 199 
Conservation,  2,  5  (pp.  45,  46),  99,  201, 

237  [4] 
Highways,  24 
Forrestal,  James.    See  Defense,  Secretary  of 
Fort    Knox,    Ky.,   Experimental    Training 

Unit,  190 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  197 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  114 

[2] 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Campaign  remarks,  212  [7] 

Mayor  Edgar  Deen,  212  [7] 
Fostoria,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  231  [8] 
Foundations,  tax-exempt,  158, 280 
Four  Freedoms,  205 
Four-leaf  clovers,  the  President's,  163  [16] 


Fox,  Joseph  A.,  15  [11],  41  [5] 
Framingham,    Mass.,    campaign    remarks, 

259  [6] 
France,  239 

Armed  forces,  withdrawal  from  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  202  [6] 

Assistance,  5  (p.  29),  147, 160, 260 

Occupation  zone  in  Germany,  244 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  campaign  remarks,  222  [2] 
Franklin,  Jay,  column  by,  278  [21  ] 
Frear,  Allen  J.,  Jr.,  225  [  i  ] 
Free  enterprise  system,  2 
Freedom   of  information,   Geneva   confer- 
ence on,  49  [2] 
Freedom  Train,  ist  anniversary,  193  [i] 
Freight  cars,  shortage,  8  (pp.  70, 79, 80) 
Fresno,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks,  204  [2] 
Fruit  exports,  8  (p.  93) 
FTC.    See  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Fuel,  8  (p.  80) 

Conservation,  55  [10] 

Prices,  8  (p.  64),  170  [i,  8] 

Synthetic  liquid  fuels  programs,  5  (p.  47) 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946, 232 
Fundraising  campaigns 

Community  Chest,  221 

March  of  Dimes,  18 

Red  Cross,  40 
Furcolo,  Foster,  259  [4] 

Gainesville,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  214 

[3] 

Gallagher,  Buell,  203 

Gallegos,  Romulo  (President  of  Venezuela), 

150  [9],  158 
Gallegos,  Senora,  158 
Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  campaign  remarks,   136 

[2] 

Gandhi,  Mohandas  K.,  assassination,  17 
Garcia,  Gen.  Calixto,  81 
Gardner,  Edward  J.,  131  [i] 
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Gardner,  O.  Max,  246 

Garner,  John  Nance,  214  [2],  216  [9, 11, 13] 

Garrett,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  254 

Garvey,  Gov.  Dan  E.,  136  n.,  206  [4],  207  n. 

Gary,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  114  [3],  255 

Gas 

Manufactured,  i 

Natural,  1, 5  (p.  47),  8  (p.  78) 
Gaston,  Captain,  26  [  19] 
Gaston,  William,  261  [8, 9] 
GATT.    See  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

and  Trade 
Gavin,  Repr.  Leon  H.,  214  [7] 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
8  (p.  97),  42,  84  [23],  88  [6,  18,  21], 

143 
General  Electric  Co.,  11  [2] 

General  Motors  Corp.,  ii[2],iio[i7] 

Geneva,  N.Y.,  campaign  remarks,  228  [11] 

Geneva  conferences 

Freedom  of  information,  49  [2] 

Tariffs  and  trade,  42 
Geological  Survey,  5  (p.  47) 
George  Washington  University,  126  [4] 
Georgetown,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  212 

[3] 

Georgia,  Ingram  case,  455  [4] 
Germany,  8  (p.  96) 

Allied  occupation,  5  (pp.  29,  30),  15  [7], 
244 

Art,  tour  of  U.S.,  71  [  i  ] 

Assistance,  260 

Atomic  bomb,  attempt  to  develop,  239 

Cartels,  industrial,  278  [23,28] 

Crop  failure,  5  (p.  29) 

German-Russian  state  papers,  publication, 

"[15] 

Nazi  rise  to  power  ( 1933),  256 

News  conference  remarks,   11    [15],  15 

[?]»  71  [i.  4]»  181  [14],  278  [23,  28], 

283  [6] 
Peace  settlements,  2 


Germany — ^Continued 
Political  structure,  five-point  program,  71 

[4] 

Surrender  in  World  War  II,  268 

War  assets  and  claims,  disposition  and 
settlement,  154 

War  crimes,  283  [6] 

Wartime  espionage  in  U.S.,  181  [14] 
Gerspach,  Lorenz,  126  [5] 
Gettysburg  Address,  193  [  i  ] 
GI  bill  of  rights,  259  [4] 
Gibson,  Gov.  Ernest  W.,  170  [7] 
Gibson,  John  W.  (Acting  Secretary  of  La- 
bor), 130  [i] 
Gift  taxes,  63 

Gila  reclamation  project,  206  [4] 
Gillette,  Guy  M.,  194  [  1-4, 6, 9-1 1  ] 
Gilmer,  Dixie,  216  [10, 11],  217 
Girard,  Stephen,  104 

Girard  College,  centennial  celebration,  104 
Girls  State,  118  [6] 

GNP   (gross  national  product).    See  Na- 
tional product 
Gold,  U.S.  reserves,  163  [17] 
Colder,  Boyd  E.,  228  [5] 
Goldman,  Mrs.  Olive  Remington,  233  [5,  6] 
Goldsborough,  T.  Alan,  66  n.,  171 
Gomez,  Gen.  Maximo,  81 
Good  Neighbor  policy,  69, 198  [  i  ] 
Gorgas,  Gen.  William  C,  81 
Government  contracts.    See  Contracts,  Gov- 
ernment 
Government  controls.    See  Controls,  Gov- 
ernment 
Government  Corporation   Control   Act,   5 

(PP-57.58) 
Government  corporations,  5  (pp.  24,  25,  57, 

58), 175 
Government    Corporations     Appropriation 

Act,  146 

Government  employees 

Civil  Service  Commission  report,  44 
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Government  employees — Continued 

Claims  against  U.S.,  43 

Equal  employment  opportunities,  20,  97 
[16],  265 

Inaugural  holiday,  question  of,  278  [17] 

Increase,  174  [9] 

Insurance,  182 

Loyalty,  5  (p.  56),  50,  no  [12],  170  [4], 
178  [13, 15],  181  [12],  191, 215 

Pay,  5  (p.  22),  63,  150  [3],  153,  157,  165, 
174  [9].  i75»  261  [12] 

Reduction,  2, 4  [  i  ] 

Retirement,  5  (pp.  22, 54, 56),  175 

Scientists,  recruitment  and  retention,  191 

Unemployment  compensation,  107 
Governors  Conference,  National,  259  [4] 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  campaign  remarks,  242 

[2] 

Graham,  Nev^,  216  [7] 

Graham,  Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  H.,  71  [6] 

Grain 

Chinese  imports,  31 

Conservation,  14, 19 

Controls,  19 

Exports,  19 

Feed  grains,  i,  8  (p.  70),  14, 167 

For  overseas  relief,  14, 19 

Loans  to  farmers  on,  267  [3] 

Prices,  217, 240  [5,  6] 

Shortage,  8  (p.  73) 

Speculation  in,  228  [12],  233  [4],  237  [4] 

Storage,  155,  217,  218  [7,  8],  228  [12], 
233  [4L  234.  237  [4,  7],  240  [5,  6], 
259  [5].  267  [3] 

See  also  specific  grains 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  122  [3],  124  [i],  201 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Military  Willems  Order 

award,  87 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Campaign  remarks,  118  [i] 

Mayor  Ben  Cunningham,  118  [i] 


Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  campaign  remarks, 

200  [i] 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  212 

[8] 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Campaign  remarks,  183  [i] 

Mayor  George  Welsh,  183  [i] 
Grand  River,  Okla.,  flood  control  and  power 

project,  216  [11],  217 
Granger,  Repr.  Walter  K.,  200  [2, 3] 
Grant,  William  P.,  261  n. 
Grazing  lands,  8  (p.  77),  25, 199 
Great  Lakes,  12 
Greece 

Assistance,  2,  28,  144,  160,  175,  188,  202 
[6],  228  [i],  231  [2],  244,  260,  263, 
278  [31] 

Communist  aggression,  28,  52,  53,  61,  129, 
188 

King  Paul  I,  message,  61 

United  Nations  operations  in,  34, 202  [6] 

U.S.  Ambassador  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  48 
Greece,  American  Mission  for  Aid  to,  28, 

188 
Greek  National  Army,  28 
Green,  Gov.  D wight  H.,  1 15 
Green,  Sen.  Theodore  F.,  261  [5] 
Green,  William,  252 

Greenfield,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  233  [2] 
Greenville,  Tex. 

Campaign  remarks,  212  [10] 

Mayor  Sim  Beene,  212  [10] 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  campaign  remarks,  194  [5] 
Grinnell  College,  194  [5] 
Griswold,  Dwight,  188 
Gruening,  Gov.  Ernest,  n  [7],  49  [9] 
Grundy,  Joseph  R.,  178  [i],  213,  227  [3], 

266 
Guam,  20, 26  [7] 
Guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece,  28 
Gunnison- Arkansas  power  project,  198  [5] 
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Gurney,  Sen.  Chan,  33 
Guttenberg,  N.J.,  Mayor  Andrew  Johnstone, 
189  n. 

Hague,  Frank,  227  [8, 9] 

Haines  Cuto£E  Road,  Alaska-Canada,  105 

Hall,  Gov.  John  H.,  88  [8] 

Halleck,  Repr.  Charles  A.,  12  n.,  214  [i], 

227[6],240[2],259[2] 

Hals,Frans,  71  [i] 

Halstead,  Charles  L.,  236 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  32, 236 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  231  [2] 

Hammond,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  240  [  i  ] 

Hamtramck,  Mich. 

Campaign  remarks,  183  [4] 

Mayor  Stephen  S.  Skrzycki,  183  [4] 
Handicapped  persons 

Health  program,  89 

Social  security  provisions,  131, 152, 215 
Handicapped  Week,  President's  Committee 

on  National  Employ  the,  169 
Hanford,  Wash.,  atomic  plant,  no  [20],  239 
Hanlon,  James  T.,  248 
Harbor  and  river  development.     See  Rivers 

and  harbors,  development 
Harding,  Warren  G.,  201,  223 
Harlem,  N.Y.,  address,  265 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  274  [3] 

See  also  Commerce,  Secretary  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  campaign  remarks,  139  [2] 
Harrison,  N.J.,  Mayor  Frank  E.  Rodgers, 

189  n. 
Hart,  Repr.  Edward  J.,  227  [8] 
Hartford,  Conn.,  campaign  remarks,  259  [3] 
Hartley,  Repr.  Fred  A.,  Jr. 

Labor  act.    See  Taft-Hartley  Act 

Our  National  Labor  Policy,    the   Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  Next  Steps,  232, 
247,261  [11] 
Hastie,  Gov.  William  H.,  36, 38 
Hat,  gift  to  President,  118  [5] 
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Hatch,  Sen.  Carl  A.,  136  [2,  3],  137  ftn.  (p. 

363) 
Hatch  Act,  no  [12] 
Havana,  International  Trade  Organization, 

Charter  signing,  54 
Hawaii,  statehood,  proposed,  2, 20,  88  [8, 14] 
Hawesville,   Ky.,   campaign   remarks,    218 

[13] 

Hayden,  Sen.  Carl,  136  [i],  207 

Heads  of  state  and  government,  meetings 

Atomic  energy  control,  239 

"Big  Three"  conference,  question  of,  15 

[10] 

Potsdam  conference,  86, 126  [4],  239 
Health,  2,  4  [19],  5  (pp.  25,  37),  8  (pp.  67, 
68, 78,  84, 93, 98),  20, 175 
Children,  18, 181  [2],  237  [3] 
International  cooperation,  132 
Legislative  programs.    See  Health   pro- 
grams 
President's,  comment  on,  243  [3] 
Health  Assembly,  National,  89,  181  [2] 
Health  insurance,  2,  4  [8],  5  (pp.  20,  21,  23, 
25.  34.  37).  8  (pp.  68,  88),  182,  251 
Campaign  remarks,  205,  257  [3],  262,  268 
Under  social  security.    See  Social  security 
Health  Organization,  World,  U.S.  member- 
ship, 132 
Health  programs,  8  (p.  87),  248,  257  [2,  3], 
259  [6],  268 
Alaska,  105 

Campaign  remarks  on,  117,  134,  160,  205, 
228  [10],  231   [i],  232,  237  [3,  7], 
241,242  [3] 
Children,  18,  181  [2],  237  [3] 
Expansion,  247 
Federal-State  cooperation,  16 
Handicapped  persons,  89 
Insurance.   See  Health  insurance 
Legislation,  proposed,  160, 165 
Maternal,  181  [21,237  [3] 
Mental  health,  89 
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Rural,  117 

Statement,  181  [2] 

Veterans,  228  [10] 

See  also  Medical  care;  Hospitals  and  medi- 
cal care  facilities 
Hearst  newspapers,  treatment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 1944  campaign,  268 
Heart  disease,  22, 205 
Hedrick,  James  A.,  234 
Heiser,  Charles,  189  n. 
Helper,  Utah 

Campaign  remarks,  200  [3] 

Mayor  D.  K.  Downey,  200  [3] 
Henderson,  David,  181  [20] 
Henderson,    Ky.,    campaign    remarks,    218 

[II] 

Herrin,  111. 

Campaign  remarks,  218  [3] 

Mayor  John  Murray,  218  [3] 
Hickenlooper,  Sen.  Bourke  B.,  88  [  i  ] 
Hicks,  G.  N.,  234 

Highway  Safety  Conference,  President's,  279 
Highways,  5  (pp.  25,  48),  8  (pp.  6^,  81),  234 

Alaska,  5  (p.  50)5105 

Federal  aid,  5  (pp.  48,  50),  8  (p.  81),  24, 
105 

Japanese,  288  [6] 

Rural,  1 17, 237  [5] 

Safety,  279 
Hill,  Arthur  M.  (Chairman,  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board),  109, 148 
Hill,  Sen.  Lister,  137  ftn.  (p.  363) 
Hillman,  Sidney,  261  [11] 
Hillsboro,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  212  [6] 
Hitler,  Adolf,  236, 256 
Hoan,  Daniel  W.,  235  n. 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  Mayor  Fred  M.  DeSapio,  189 

n. 
Hobson,  Rear  Adm.  Richmond  P.,  81 
Hoch,  Daniel  K.,  227  n. 
Hock,  Donald  V.,  227  n. 
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Hofiman,  Paul  G.  (Economic  Cooperation 
Administrator),  88  [15],  174  [9],  175, 
283  [9] 

Hogness,  T.  R.,  191  n. 

Holbein,  Hans,  The  Merchant,  71  [  i  ] 

Holdenville,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  216 

[4] 

Holding  companies,  public  utility,  bill  to 

prohibit,  233  [3] 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal,  5  (pp.  39, 

40) 
Home  mortgages,  218  [  i  ],  219 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act,  183  [5] 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  5  (p.  40), 

227  [9] 
Homestead  Act  (1862),  115 
Homestead  steel  strike  (1892),  198  [5] 
Honorary  degrees  or  memberships,  accept- 
ance, 124  [i],  128   [4],  194   [5],  216 
[31.227  [2],  228  [9] 
Hook,  Frank,  184 

Hoover,  Herbert,  President,  201,  223,  236, 
247,262,278  [10] 
Campaign  (1928),  260 
Commemorative  coins,  policy  on,  90 
Letter,  274  [  i  ] 

News  conference  remarks  on,  11   [i,  9], 
274  [ 1 1,278  [10] 
Hoover,  J.  Edgar,  102, 215 
"Hoover  carts,"  246 

Hoover  Commission.    See  Commission  on 
the    Organization    of    the    Executive 
Branch 
Hopi  Indians,  40 
Hopkins,  Robert,  249 
Horner,  Henry,  256 
Horvitz,  Aaron,  140  n. 
Hospitals  and  medical  care  facilities,  2,  8 
(p. 68) 
Campaign  remarks,  205, 212  [4],  228  [12],. 

236.237  [3],  268 
Construction,  89 
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Hospitals  and  medical  care  facilities — Con. 

Expansion,  257  [3] 

Federal  aid,  5  (pp.  35, 37) 

Rural,  242  [3] 

Shortage,  181  [2], 233  [6], 241, 257  [i] 

Veterans,  5  (pp.  21, 33, 34),  218  [5] 

Virgin  Islands,  146 

See  also  Health  programs;  Medical  care 
"Housewives  for  Truman,"  1948  campaign, 

264  [3] 
Housing,  2,  5  (pp.  20,  21,  25,  37),  8  (pp.  63, 
67*  74>  83,  84),  32,  loi,  172,  175,  200 
[5],  231  [i,  8],  234,  236, 257  [2, 4],  258, 
261  [i] 
Alaska,  105 
Colleges,  183  [2] 

Construction,  5  (p.  37),  8  (pp.  83,  84), 
150  [i],  165,  167,  172,  248,  259  [6] 
Election,  effect  on  program,  41  [17] 
Equal  opportunity,  20 
Federal  aid,  5  (p.  38),  163  [13] 
Housing  bills,  92,  no  [2],  134, 138  [6,  8], 
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Judge  Advocate,  Air,  question  of  appoint- 
ment, 181  [7] 

Judicial  branch,  5  [54],  20, 102 

Judiciary,  Federal,  question  of  appointment, 
181  [20] 

Junction  City,  Kans.,  campaign  remarks, 
197 

Junior  Police,  Decatur,  111.,  233  [6] 

Justice,  Department  of,  5  (p.  52),  20,  26  [8], 
37^78  [15].  102,265,283  [i] 

Kane,  John  J.,  189  n.,  252 
Kansas 

Campaign  remarks,  137, 197 

Candidates  for  public  office,  197 

Dispute    with    Missouri    over    Arkansas 
River,  86 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  89,  183  [7] 

Bank,  President's  boyhood  employment  in, 
194  [12] 
Kashmir  dispute,  202  [6] 
Kaufmann,  Aloys  P.,  283  [11] 
Kean, L.,  124  [i] 
Kearney,  Nebr.,  campaign  remarks  in,  118 

[2] 

Keck,  Charles,  245 

Kefauver,  Repr.  Estes,  antitrust  bill,  252 

Keller,  A.  D.,  200  [2] 

Keller,  Harry,  227  [  i  ] 

Keller,  Kent,  218  [6],  219 


Kelly,  Capt.  Colin,  53 
Kelly,  Edward  J.,  268 
Kelly,  Monsignor,  227  [7] 
Kennedy,  Repr.  John  F.,  174  [4] 
Kennelly,  Martin  H.,  115 
Kentucky 
Campaign  remarks,  218  [11-14],  220,  222 

[1-8] 

Candidates  for  public  office,  218  [11-14], 
222  [i~8] 

Gov.  Earle  C.  Clements,  218  [14],  220 

President's  forebears  in,  222  [  i  ] 
Kenyon,  Dorothy,  30 
Kerr,  Robert  S.,  213,  214  [4,  5,  7,  8],  216 

[1-7, 10-12],  217 
Key  West,  Fla.,  274  n. 
Keyser,  W.  Va.,  campaign  remarks,  242  [3] 
Kidney  disease,  22 

Kilgore,  Sen.  Harley  M.,  222  [9],  242  [2, 3] 
Kimball,  Lindsley  F.,  190 
King,  Adm.  Ernest  J.,  257  [3] 
King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  11  [8],  43, 239, 273 
Kinney,  J.  L.,  194  n. 
Kirk,  James  T.,  227  [6] 
Kirwan,  Repr.  Michael  J.,  258 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

Campaign  remarks  at,  126  [6] 

Mayor  Ed  Ostendorn,  126  [6] 
Klamath  Indians,  capital  reserve  funds,  57 
Kniffen,  Luther  M.,  249  n. 
Knight,  Goodwin  J.,  128  [2],  134 
Knous,  Gov.  WiUiam  Lee,  198  [4, 5],  199 
Knox,  Harley  E.,  206  [  i  ] 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  no  [5] 
Knutson,  Repr.  Harold,  214  [4] 
Koch,  Use,  283  [6] 

Kokomo,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  240  [4] 
Korea 

Peace  settlements,  2 

Soviet  attitude  on,  129 

United  Nations  operations,  34 

United  Nations  Temporary  Commission 
on, 129 
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Kruse,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  254 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  in  1928  election  campaign, 

260 
Kuter,  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S.,  3, 11  [3] 

Labor,  2, 5  (pp.  20,  25, 38,  53),  8  (pp.  62,  70, 
74?  77?  78?  81,  82,  84-87,  90),  10,  14,  32, 
175, 182, 183  [1,4, 5, 7],  184 
Administration  program,  contribution  to 

World  War  II  victory,  218  [3] 
Child  labor,  abolition,  219 
Legislation  on,  183  [6],  218  [8],  261  [4,  8, 
9,  II,  15], 267  [2, 3], 268 
Taft-Hardey    Act.    See    Ta£t-Hardey 
Act 
Rights  of,  217, 236, 249 
Role  in  foreign  policy,  278  [36] 
Trade  union  movement,  228   [13],  248, 

261  [15] 
Wages.    See  Wages;  Wage-price  policy 
War  effort,  183  [6] 

Working  conditions,  improvement,  219 
Labor,  Acting  Secretary  of,  130  [i ] 
Labor,  American  Federation  of,   140,   183 

[6],  184 
Labor,  Department  of,  5  (pp.  25,  53),  10,  30, 
42, 175, 182 
Creation  (1913),  259  [i,  2] 
Reorganization,  loi,  121,  134,  135,  138  [4, 
8],  139  [2],  160,  227  [9],  232,  252, 
259  [i,  2] 
Labor,  first  Secretary  of  (William  B.  Wil- 
son), 259  [1,2] 
Labor,  Secretary  of  (Levels  B.  Schv^ellen- 
bach),  10, 30  n.,  70,  no  [19] 
Death  of,  123,  124  [i],  125 
Successor,  question  of,  150  [5],  163  [7], 
170  [10] 
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Labor,  Secretary  of  (Maurice  J.  Tobin),  178 

[8],  259  [1,2,4,5] 
Labor  Conference,  International,  message  to 

Congress,  70 
Labor  contracts 

Automobile  v^orkers,  no  [17] 

Coal  miners,  66,  171, 248 
Labor  Day,  statement,  182 
Labor  disputes,  8  (p.  85),  183  [7],  184 

Automobile  industry,  no  [17] 

Boeing  Co.,  88  [5] 

Coal  industry,  66,  71  [5],  171, 198  [5] 

Federal  mediation,  record  of,  259  [  i  ] 

Homestead  steel  strike  (1892),  198  [5] 

Injunctions.    See    Injunctions    in    labor 
disputes 

Longshoremen,  178  [8] 

Maritime  industry,  no  [4], 179, 181  [19], 

274  [18]  _ 

Meatpacking  industry,  71  [17],  72,  93  [5] 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  140 
Pullman  strike  (1894),  ^9^  [5] 
Railroad,  88  [3],  93  [i,  3,  6,  8],  95,  198 

[5] 
Settlement,  159 

Steel  v^^orkers,  198  [5] 
Threat  to  national  economy,  93  [6] 
Trucking  industry,  181  [19] 
Labor-management  relations,  2,  8  (p.  70), 
37,  286 
Atomic  energy  facilities,  140 
History  in  U.S.,  184 
Legislation,  182,  231  [i],  283  [8] 

Taft-Hardey     Act.    See    Taft-Hardey 
Act 
News  conference  remarks,  93    [5],   178 

[8].283[8] 
Record  of,  235  [4],  236 
Labor-Management     Relations     Act.    See 

Taft-Hardey  Act 
Labor  Organization,  International,  70,  131 
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American  Federation  of  Labor,  140,  183 

[6],  184 
Automobile  Workers,  United,  no  [17] 
Clothing    Workers,    Amalgamated,    261 

["] 

Coal  industry,  welfare  funds,  248 
Communism  in,  252 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  26, 
93  [5].  183  [6],  184,  278  [36],  288 
[12] 
German,  suppression  by  Nazis,  256 
Growth  of,  227  [7, 9],  228  [2,  5, 6, 12, 13], 

261  [15],  268 
Lobbying,  277 
Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood   of, 

95,  159  n. 
Locomotive    Firemen    and    Enginemen, 

Brotherhood  of,  95, 159  n. 
Longshoremen's     Association,     Interna- 
tional, 179 
Machinists,  International  Association  of, 

277 
Mine  Workers,  United,  55  [9],  66  n.,  171, 

248 
Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of,  11 

ftn.  (p.  105) 
Railroads,  240  [31,257  [4] 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  95 
Labor  Relations  Board,  National,  5  (p.  54), 

140 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  10,  37,  10 1,  121, 

134, 138  [4],  139  [21,252,259  [1,2] 
LaFoUette,  Robert  M.,  235  [  i  ],  236, 238 
LaGuardia,  Fiorello  H.,  43 
Lake  Texoma  (Oklahoma),  214  [5] 
Land-use  program,  8  (pp.  67, 77, 78) 
Lands,  public,  2 
Alaska,  claims  to,  105 
Indian,  disposal  of  lands,  veto,  25 
Reclamation,  32 
Lane,  Gov.  William  P.,  Jr.,  259  [4] 
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Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  campaign  remarks,  136 
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Latin  America,  15  [6] 
Assistance,  69 
Capital  investments  in,  69 
Economic  and  social  development,  69 
Good-neighbor  policy,  69 

Latta,  Maurice  C,  death  of,  65 

Latvia,  Soviet  domination,  53, 86 

Lauritsen,  Charles  G.,  191  n. 

Lausche,  Frank  J.,  84  [2],  114  [i],  231,  257 
[41,258 

Lawrence,  David  L.,  252 

Lawson,  Harry  F.,  189  n. 

Leach,  Paul  R.,  41  [7] 

Lead,  stockpiling,  8  (p.  78) 

League  of  Nations,  10 1, 236, 245 

U.S.  refusal  to  join,  loi,  117,  236,  245, 
256,  266 

Leahy,  Fleet  Adm.  William  D.,  30,  257  [3] 

Lebanon,  withdrawal  of  British  and  French 
troops,  202  [6] 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  242  [i] 

Legislation,  statements  upon  approval 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948, 155 
Aircraft,  military,  appropriation,  106 
Armed  forces  reservists,  retirement  bene- 
fits, 145 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  extension  of 

terms  of  members,  156 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948, 142 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949, 144 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948, 64 
Government  Corporations  Appropriation 

Act,  1949, 148 
Housing  Act  of  1948, 172 
Housing  and  Rent  Control  Act  of  1948, 58 
Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act, 
1949, 149 
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Legislative  program,  the  President's,  2,  5 
(pp.  20, 59),  175,182 
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215,  247-249,  251,  257  [2,  3],  258, 
259  [3]>  267  [2],  268 
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Message  to  Congress,  165 
News  conference  remarks,  26  [11,  15], 
181  [2],274[4, 16] 
Lehman,  Herbert  H.,  228  [i],  262 
Le  Moyne  College,  228  [8] 
Lend-lease,  97  [7] 
Leon  River,  Tex.,  212  [4] 
Less-developed  and  new  nations,  assistance, 

69, 276 
Lewis,  John  L.,  66  n.,  71  [5],  84  [8],  86, 

171, 212  [9] 
Lexington,  Ky.,  campaign  remarks,  222  [3] 
Liaison  Committee,  Military  and  Industry, 

177 
Liberalism,  comments  on,  236 
Liberia,  162  n. 
Library  of  Congress,  expansion  of  services, 

5  (p.  42) 
Lie,  Trygve,  274  [3,  6] 
Life  expectancy  of  man,  89 
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Chairman,    Atomic   Energy   Commis- 
sion, 88  [  I  ] 
Lima,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  231  [5] 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  86,  194  [12],  233  [4,  5], 

234,236,261  [11] 
Literary  Digest  poll,  1936, 264  [5] 
Lithuania,  Soviet  domination,  53, 86 
"Litde  Assembly"  (United  Nations),  53, 129 
Little  Falls,  N.Y.,  campaign  remarks,  228 

[4] 

Litvinov,  Maxim  M.,  288  [4] 
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Disease,  prevention  of,  208  [6] 

Feed  conservation,  14 

Markets,  212  [7] 

Pasturing  on  White  House  grounds  in 
past,  26  [19] 

Prices,  218  [14] 

Production,  8  (pp.  68, 70, 92),  99, 167 

Shortage,  136  [3] 
Loan  Association,  National  Farm,  218  [i] 
Loans 

Crop,  267  [3] 

Price  support,  268 

Veterans,  5  (pp.  32, 37) 
Lobbying,  278  [35] 

Congressional  investigation,  proposed,  277, 
278  [22,271,285  [14, 19] 

Regulations,  tightening  of,  278  [32] 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  campaign  remarks,  250 
Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of,  95, 

159  n. 
Locomotive     Firemen     and     Enginemen, 

Brotherhood  of,  95, 159  n. 
Logansport,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  240  [3] 
Longshoremen's  Association,  International, 

179 
Longshoremen's  labor  dispute,  178  [8] 
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Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  103 
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personnel,  190  n. 
Love,  Mrs.  Paula,  216  [9] 
Lovett,  Robert  A.,  68,  70,  73,  95  [5],  288 

[1.7] 
Loyalty,  Government  employees,  5  (p.  56), 

50,  181  [12],  191,  215 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  178  [13] 
Lucas,  Sen.  Scott  W.,  26  [14],  84  [5],  234, 

267  [3],  288  [12] 
Luce,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe,  150  [6] 
Luckey,  George,  205 
Lundy,  Roy,  217 
Luther,  Martin,  10 1 
Lynching,  proposed  Federal  statute  against. 


Mabry,  Gov.  Thomas  I.,  136  [2,  3,  4],  208 

MacArthur,  Gen.  Douglas,  no  [6, 15] 
Activities  in  Japan,  Soviet  announcement 

on,  288  [6] 
Mission  to  China,  question  of,  278  [34] 

Maceo,  Antonio,  81 

Machinery,  agricultural,  8  (pp.  72,  77, 92) 

Machinists,  International  Association  of,  277 

MacVeagh,  Lincoln,  48 

Madden,  Repr.  Ray  J.,  114  [3],  240  [i],  255 

Madison,  Wis.,  campaign  address,  238 


Madison  Square  Garden,  N.Y.,  campaign 

address,  262 
Magnuson,  Sen.  Warren  G.,  122  [2,  3,  5], 

124  [1,4] 
Maine,  278  [35] 
Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project,  55 

[8],93["] 
Maine,  U.S.S.,  81 

Mallory,E.,  124  [5] 

Maloney,  James  J.,  278  [16] 

Management-labor    disputes.      See    Labor 

disputes 
Mankato,  Minn.,  campaign  remarks,  237  [i] 
Manpower  resources,  22, 99 
Mansfield,  Repr.  Mike,  121 
Manufacturers,    National    Association    of, 

114  [3],  194  [i,  11],  212  [9],  216  [7], 
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Manwell,  Milton,  237  [  i  ] 
Mar  bury  v.  Madison ,  cited,  102 
March  of  Dimes  campaign,  18 
Marfa,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  208  [6] 
Marietta,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  214  [4] 
Marine  Band,  89 

Marine  Corps,  11  [12],  145,  243  [i] 
Marion,  111.,  campaign  remarks,  218  [5, 6] 
Maritime  Commission,  U.S.,  4  [i,  13],  5  (pp. 

25,  48,  50),  77  [11],  79  n.,  88  [19],  97 

[5].  105. 175. 177 
Maritime     Commission,     U.S.,     Chairman 
(Vice  Adm.  William  W.  Smith),  51  n., 

79 
Maritime  labor  dispute,  no   [4],  179,  181 

[191,274  [18] 

Marketing  research,  5  (p.  45) 

Marshall,  Gen.  George  C,  no   [15],  126 

[3],20o[2],2i4  [41,257  [3] 

See  also  State,  Secretary  of 

Marshall,  John,  84  [18],  102 

Marshall  plan,  52 

Appropriations,  15  [6,  8, 11] 

Arms  for  countries  in,  93  [9],  97  [6],  188, 
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Soviet  opposition,  53 
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McAlester,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  216 

[5] 
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McCone,  John  A.,  7  n. 
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[12] 
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McFarland,  Sen.  Ernest  W.,  136  [ i ],  207 
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McKim, Edward D., Jr.,  ii6[i],ii7n. 
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McMahon,  Sen.  Brien,  239, 259  [3],  261  [9] 
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McQuillan,  Claude,  237  [3] 
McSpaden,  Richard,  264  [2] 
Mead,  Dewey,  202  [6] 
Mead,  James  M.,  9  [3] 
Meadows,  Lester,  138  n. 
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Conservation,  21  [11, 12],  26  [15] 
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Packers,  labor  disputes,  71   [17],  72,  93 

[5] 

Prices,  8  (p.  73) 
Rationing,  question  of,  15  [2] 
Shortage,  8  (pp.  70,  73),  167 
Medal  of  Honor,  Congressional,  183  [i],  228 

Medal  for  Merit  awards.  See  Awards  and 
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Medals,  commemorative,  90 

Medals,  presentation.  See  Addresses  or  re- 
marks at  presentation  ceremonies; 
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Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  Federal, 
5  (p.  54),  ee  n.,  72,  88  [3],  140,  171  n., 
252,259  [1,2] 
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Insurance,  237  [3] 
Legislation,  proposed,  160 
Military  personnel,  60 
Veterans,  2, 5  (p.  33),  228  [  10] 
See  also  Health  insurance;  Hospitals  and 
medical  care  facilities;  Social  security 
Medical  and  dental  education,  89,  181  [2], 

237  [3] 
Medical  personnel,  shortage,  8  (p.  85) 
Medical  research,  18,  22,  89,  181  [2],  186, 

205,  237  [3],  239 
Mediterranean,  dispatch  of  Marines  to,  11 

[12] 
"Meet  the  Press,"  21  [8] 
Meister,  John  G.  189  n. 
Melcher,     Iowa,    campaign    remarks,  194 

[10] 

Memorandum    to    Federal    agencies,    em- 
ployee loyalty  records,  50 
Mental  health,  89 

Merced,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks,  204  [i] 
Mercer,  Leroy  S.,  194  n. 
Merchant,  The,  Hans  Holbein,  71  [  i  ] 
Merchant  marine,  4  [13]?  8  (p.  81),  177 
Merchant  Marine,  Advisory  Committee  on, 

4  [13] 

Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  5  (p.  48),  79, 

177 
Merrill,  Adm.  Aaron  Stanton,  11  [3] 
Messages  to  the  American  people 

Community  Chest  campaign,  221 

Election  eve,  269 

National    Community    Christmas    Tree, 
lighting,  287 

Red  Cross  campaign,  40 

Savings  bonds  campaign,  76 


Messages  of  congratulation  on  election  vic- 
tory, response  by  the  President,  275 
Messages  to  Congress.    See  Congress,  mes- 
sages to 
Messages  to  heads  of  state  and  government 
Belgium,  Prince  Charles,  85 
Canada,  incoming  and  outgoing  Prime 

Ministers,  273 
Greece,  King  Paul  1, 61 
Israel,  President  Weizmann,  224 
Netherlands,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  87 
Philippines,  President  Quirino,  82 
Metals,  shortages,  8  (p.  70),  167 
Mexican  War,  245 
Mexico 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, 5  (p.  46) 
Rio  Grande  dams,  5  (p.  46) 
Visit  to  (1947),  198  [i],  210  [2] 
Miami,  Fla. 

American  Legion  convention,  address,  244 
Visit  to,  question  of,  178  [2] 
Mica,  stockpiling,  8  (p.  78) 
Michigan 

Campaign  addresses  or  remarks,  183  [i,  2, 

4-6],  184 
Candidates  for  public  office,  181  [6] 
Gov.KimSigler,  i83[2] 
Visit  to,  question  of,  170  [2],  174  [8,  12], 
178  [2, 16] 
Middle  East  and  Near  East,  2,  129,  193  [2] 
Military  Academy,  United  States,  admission 

of  Canadians  to,  1 12 
Military  alliance.  Western  nations,  question 

of,  49  [16] 
Military  assistance  and  defense  support,  28, 
52, 53, 60 
Europe,  Western,  71  [16, 22] 
Marshall  plan  nations,  93  [9],  97  [6],  188, 

244, 263 
News  conference  remarks,  71    [16,  22], 
93.  [9]»  278  [5,  3i>  40] 
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Military  assistance  and  defense  support — 
Continued 
See  also  Economic  assistance;   Truman 
Doctrine 
Military  cooperation,  Inter- American,  5  (p. 

29)  ^ 
Military  information,  security  of,  11  [13] 
Military  Establishment,  National,  5  (pp.  26- 

28, 42),  42, 46, 60, 98, 103, 175, 177 
Military  and  Industry  Liaison  Committee, 

177 
Military  personnel,  175 
Equal  opportunity,  iio[8],i  66  [4] 
Housing,  5  (p.  28) 
Integration,  166  [1,4],  185  [7] 
Medical  care,  60 
Moral  safeguards,  190 
Pay,  5  (pp.  22, 26, 27),  60, 175 

Terminal  leave,  5  (p.  26),  228  [10] 
Physically  disabled,  retirements,  33 
Prisoners,  question  of  Christmas  clemency 

for,  285  [13] 
Reservists,  retirement  benefits,  145 
Voluntary  enlistees,  175 
Welfare,  5  (p.  27) 
Military  procurement,  5  (pp.  28, 29),  60, 98 
Military  research,  5  (p.  26),  175, 186 
Military  spending,  5  (pp.  28,  29),  98,  175, 

243  [ 1. 4.7].  278  [2] 
Military  strength,  U.S.,  5  (pp.  19,  21,  26, 
^7)y  52,  53>  6o»  63^  80,  98,  175,  186, 

243[l],262 

Military  training  and  education,  175,  190, 

243  [4] 
Universal,  5  (pp.  20,  26-29),  52,  71  [19], 

80,  86,  88  [16],  89,  93  [16],  114  [2], 

165,243  [i] 

World  War  II  officers,  continuation,  243 

[I] 

Milk  prices,  99, 246 
Miller,  Frieda  S.,  30 
Miller,  Ray  T.,  84  [2],  258  n. 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

Miller,  Tom,  212  [2] 

Milligan,  Maurice  Morton,  71  ftn.  (p.  211) 

Miltonberger,  Maj.  Gen.  Butler  B.,  118  [3] 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  campaign  address,  239 

Mindszenty,  Cardinal  Joseph,  288  [  i  ] 

Mine  Workers,  United,  55  [9],  66  n.,  171, 

248 
Mineral  industry,  census,  5  (p.  53) 
Mineral  resources,  2,  5  (pp.  45-47),  8  (pp. 

62, 67, 78),  201 
Mines,  Bureau  of,  5  (p.  47),  105 
Minimum  wage,  2,  8  (pp.  93, 98),  182, 189 
Campaign  remarks,  loi,  138  [4],  139  [2], 
183  [5],  184,  227  [2,  3,  9],  228  [5], 
232,233  [i], 236, 240  [i], 261  [10] 
Establishment  by  law,  219 
Increase,  160,  165,  176,  215,  247,  249,  251, 
252,  255,  257  [2],  258,  259  [3],  261 
[8],  262, 267  [2],  268 
Mining  industry,  80 
Minneapolis,    Minn.,    Mayor    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey,  235  [5],  236,  237  [1-4] 
Minnesota 

Commemorative  coin  for,  veto,  90 
Campaign  remarks,  235  [5,  6],  236,  237 

[1-4] 

Mineral  industry,  contribution  to  World 
War  II  victory,  235  [5],  236 
Mint,  Bureau  of  the.  Director  (Mrs.  Nellie 

TayloeRoss),ii8[6] 
Missouri,  89 

Campaign  remarks,  138  [1-3],  194  [12, 
13],  216  [13-16],  267  [4],  268,  269 

Candidates  for  public  office,  194  [12,  13], 
216  [13-15].  235  [5],  236,  237  [1-4] 

Dispute  with  Kansas  over  Arkansas  River, 
86 

Friends  of  President,  presence  at  news 
conference,  178  [10] 

Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly,  138  [3],  158,  268 

lackson  County,  President's  service  as  of- 
ficial, 214  [8], 231  [i] 
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Missouri — Continued 
National  Guard,  President's  service  in,  237 

[5] 

Postelection  remarks  in,  270,  271  [i] 

President's  forebears  in,  222  [  i  ] 
Missouri,  U.S.S.,  181  [i] 
Missouri  Waltz,  Maurice  Morton  Milligan, 

71  ftn.  (p.  211) 
Mitchell,  John,  248 

Mojave,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks,  204  [6] 
Mojave  Desert,  borax  extraction  from,  204 

[6] 
Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M.,  96,  97  [19] 
Monetary  policy.    See  Fiscal  policy 
Monett,  Mo.,  campaign  remarks,  216  [  14  ] 
Monopolies,  corporate,  202  [5],  203, 220 
Monroney,  Repr.  A.  S.  Mike,  84  [14],  214 

[7>8] 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  162  n. 
Montana 

Campaign  remarks,  120  [5],  121 

Indian  lands,  veto  of  bill  for  disposal,  25 
Montgomery,  W.  Va.,  campaign  remarks, 

222  [10] 
Montoya,  Joseph  M.,  208  [  i  ] 
Montreal,  Canada,  70 
Monuments,  national,  245 
Moore,  A.  Harry,  227  [8] 
Moore,  Sen.  E.  H.,  214  [4] 
Morehead,  Ky.,  campaign  remarks,  222  [6] 
Mormons,  201 

Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  212  [6] 
Morse,  David  A.,  130  [  i  ] 
Morse,  Philip  M.,  191  n. 
Morse,  Sen.  Wayne,  88  [8],  226 
Mortgages,  5  (pp.  25,  40,  44),  8  (p.  72),  175 

Farm,  99,  117,  138  [3],  195,  212  [3],  214 
[7,  8],  216  [13],  218  [i,  14],  219,  227 
[5],  228  [4,  5,  10,  13],  240  [3],  268 

Homes, 218  [i], 219 

Insurance,  5  (pp.  38, 39),  37, 150  [i],  175, 
227  [9] 

Interest  on,  228  [10] 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

Moscow 
Foreign  ministers  meetings,  170  [12],  174 

[11],  178  [3, 14] 
Special  emissary  to,  question  of,  244,  274 

[2] 

Moses,  Rembrandt,  71  [i] 

Moses,  Sidney,  261  [13] 

Motz,  Clarence  E.,  232 

Mountbatten,  Earl,  17 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  campaign  remarks,  222 

[5] 

Mount  Vernon,  111.,  campaign  remarks,  218 

[I] 

Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  218 

[9] 

Mundt,  Repr.  Karl  E.,  97  [18],  170  [6],  174 

[2],  283  [I  ] 

Mundt-Nixon   Communist-control   bill,   97 

[18],  no  [12] 
Munitions,  question  of  shipment  to  China, 

274  [9] 
Munitions  Board,  21  [4] 
Mufioz  Marin,  Gov.  Luis,  278  [12],  283  [10] 
Murdock,  Repr.  John  R.,  207 
Murphy,  James  J.,  228  [2,  3] 
Murphy,  Vincent  J.,  227  [7] 
Murray,  James  E.,  121 
Murray,  John,  218  [3] 
Murray,  Philip,  26  [8],  163  [6],  252 
Murray,  Thomas  E.,  171 
Museum  services,  5  (p.  42) 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  216 

[7]_ 
Mussolini,  Benito,  256 
Myer,  John,  213 
Myers,  Sen.  Francis  J.,  226, 250  [  i  ],  252 

Nager,  Charles,  264  [2] 
NAM.    See  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers 
Nanking,  278  ftn.  (p.  952) 
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National   Advisory    Committee   for   Aero- 
nautics, 5  (p.  50) 
National   Apartment   Owners   Association, 

259  [31,261  [2], 264  [i] 
National  Association  of  Firemen,  227  [2] 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  114 
[3],  194  [i,  11],  212  [9],  216  [7],  220, 
226,251,261  [2,8, 11] 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 

212  [9] 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  194  [12] 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Wage  Agreement 

of  1947,  66, 171 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  no  ftn.  (p.  280) 
National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion, 47 
National  Community  Christmas  Tree,  287 
National  Conference  on  Family  Life,  ad- 
dress, 92 
National  debt.    See  Debt,  national 
National  defense.    See  National  security 
National  economy.    See  Economy,  national 
National  Education  Association,  1 13  n. 
National  Farm  Loan  Association,  218  [  i  ] 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis, 

18 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  German  collection. 

National  Governors  Conference,  259  [4] 
National  Guard,  243  [1,4] 
President's  service  in,  89 
Thirty-fifth  Division,  World  War  1, 117 
National  Health  Assembly,  89, 181  [2] 
National  heroes,  commemoration  of ,  210  [2] 
National  Housing  Act,  37 
National  Housing  Council,  5  (p.  38) 
National  income,  2,  4  [5,  17,  20],  5  (p.  23), 
8  (pp.  66,  76,  84,  91,  92),  63,  124  [5], 
126  [i],  128  [2],  138  [5-7],  160,  175, 
182,  183  [5,  6],  194  [6],  195,  198  [3, 
6],  200  [6],  206  [3],  208  [6],  209,  212 
[5.  7].  214  [5, 8],  216  [2, 7, 15],  218  [8, 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

National  income — Continued 

14],  222  [2,  3,  8],  227  [2],  228  [i,  4,  6, 
8,  12],  231  [i,  3-5],  233  [1-3,  6],  237 
[4],  238,  240  [3,  6],  241,  246,  252,  255, 
257  [2],  259  [5],  261  [3,  4],  267  [2], 
268 

National  Labor  Relations  Act,  200  [3],  218 
[i,  3,  7,  10],  222  [7,  8],  227  [7],  228 
[2-6],  232,  233  [i,  6],  247,  248,  252, 
255,  261  [3,  4,  8,  9,  11],  267  [i,  3],  268, 

274  [4] 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  5  (p.  54), 

140, 178  [8],  187,255 
National  Mediation  Board,  26  [2] 
National  Military  Establishment,  3,  5  (pp. 

26-28, 42),  42, 46, 60, 98, 103, 175, 177 
National  Old  Trails  Association,  137  [i,  4], 

233  [i] 
National  Park  Service,  5  (p.  47),  208  [7] 
National  Plov^ing  Match,  194  [8],  195 
National  product,  8  (pp.  63, 66, 75),  167 
National  Science  Foundation,  proposed,  5 

(pp.25,41,42),  175, 186 
National  security,  2,  4  [i],  5  (pp.  20,  21,  25, 
26,  28,  46,  47,  50),  7,  8  (pp.  71,  78,  81, 
86,  97,  98),  9  [12,  14],  II  [10,  13],  12, 
14,  18,  24,  27,  42,  43,  46,  50,  52,  53,  79, 
80,  86,  92,  102,  103,  106,  108,  109,  140, 
145,  148,  164,  167,  177,  186,  191,  215, 
239, 244, 257  [3],  263, 266 
Appropriations,  60 
National  Security  Act,  2, 5  (pp.  26, 29),  284 
National  Security  Council,  5  (p.  26) 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  5  (p.  26), 

284 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  Chair- 
man (Arthur  M.  Hill),  109, 148 
National  Service  Life  Insurance,  175 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 

5(P-33) 
Natural  resources,  2,  5  (pp.  20,  25,  45,  47), 

8  (pp.  62, 77, 81, 88, 97, 98) 

Alaska,  105 
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Natural  resources — Continued 
Conservation  and  development,  2,  4  [7],  5 
(PP-  45»  46)^  8  (pp.  66,  98),  12,  32,  117, 
122  [6],  125, 175, 198  [i,  4,  6],  199,  200 
[2,  9],  201,  202  [i,  5],  203,  206  [4], 
207,  214  [5,  7],  219,  233  [i],  235  [4, 

5].  257  [4] 
Naturalization,  equality  in,  20 

Naval  Academy,  United  States,  admission  of 

Canadians,  112 

Navigation 

Aids  to,  219 

Air,  5  (pp.  47,  50),  7,  175 

Water,  8  (p.  78) 
Navy,  5  (pp.  26-28) 

Air  review,  Idlewild  International  Air- 
port, 168 

Aircraft  procurement,  5  (p.  26) 

Alaskan  ports,  development,  105 

Dispatch  of  ships  to  Chinese  v^^aters,  ques- 
tion of,  274  [9] 

Public  works,  5  (pp.  26, 28) 

Reserve,  status  of,  243  [  i  ] 

Reservists,  retirement  benefits,  145 

Ship  construction,  5  (pp.  26, 28) 
Navy,  Department  of  the,  4  [ i  ],  5  (p.  42),  43, 

46 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the  (John  L.  Sullivan), 

i7oftn.(p.433) 
Nazism,  256 
Nebraska 

Campaign  remarks,  116  [i,  2],  117,  118 

[1-4] 

Gov.  Val  Peterson,  1 16  n. 

Primary  election,  77  [3],  117 

Sioux  Indians,  118  [  i  ] 
Neely,  Matthew  M.,  222  [9],  242  [2, 3] 
NefI,PatM.,2i2[5] 

Neosho,  Mo.,  campaign  remarks,  216  [  13] 
Netherlands 

Dispute  with  Indonesia,  truce  in,  124  [i], 
202  [6] 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

Netherlands — Continued 
Posthumous  award  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, 87 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  87 
Nevada 

Campaign  remarks,  202  [  i,  2] 
Candidates  for  public  office,  202  [i,  2] 
Gov.  Vail  Pittman,  202  [1,2] 
New  Deal,  campaign  remarks,  236, 247 
New  Deal,  Case  Against  the,  Thomas  E. 

Dewey,  247 
New  England,  visit  to,  question  of,  150  [10], 

163  [20] 
New  England  town  meeting,  anecdote  on, 

259  [2] 
New  Hampshire  Democratic  chairman,  21 

[9] 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  campaign  remarks,  261 

[7] 

New  Jersey 

Campaign  remarks,  225  [3],  227  [6-9] 
Candidates  for  public  office,  225  [3],  227 

[6-8] 
Hudson  County  municipalities,  letters  to 
mayors,  189 
New  Johnsonville,  Tenn.,  TVA  steam  gen- 
erating plant,  proposed,  109,  148,  165, 
218  [7,91,258 
New  London,  Conn.,  campaign  remarks,  261 

[6] 
New  Mexico 

Campaign  remarks  in,  136  [2-5],  208  [i, 

2] 

Candidates  for  public  office,  136  [2,  4], 

208  [1,2] 
Gov.  Thomas  I.  Mabry,  136  [2-4],  208 

[1,2] 

Power  projects,  208  [2] 
New  York 
Campaign  remarks,  228  [1--13],  229,  261 

[10-15],  262, 264  [1-3, 5],  266 
Candidates  for  public  office,  228  [2-5,  9], 
264  [2] 
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New  York — Continued 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.     See  Dewey, 
Gov.  Thomas  E. 

Power  projects  development,  93  [  lo] 

Visit  to,  question  of,  150  [10],  163  [20], 
170  [2] 
New  York  City 

Arrest   and    indictment    of    Communist 
Party  members,  163  [19],  170  [6] 

Campaign  remarks,  261  [10-15],  ^^^j  ^^4 
[3>5].266 

Jews,  press  allegation  of  statement  on  dis- 
loyalty of,  denial,  49  [  i  ] 

Mayor  William  O'Dwyer,   168,  261   n., 
264  n. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  speech,  question  of,  49 

[18] 

Soviet  refugees  in,  178  [7] 

Trucking  strike,  181  [19] 

United  Nations  Headquarters,  68,   loi, 
165, 168, 173 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  49  [  i  ] 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  [  1 1  ],  227  [6] 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  177 
Newark,  NJ. 

Campaign  remarks,  227  [7] 

Mayor  Vincent  J.  Murphy,  227  [7] 
News  conferences,  the  President's 

January  10,4 

January  15, 9 

January  22, 1 1 

January  29, 15 

February  12, 26 

March  i.  Key  West,  Fla.,  41 

March  25, 55 

April  8, 71 

April  15, 77 

April  22,  84 

April  23, 86 

April  29, 88 

May  6, 93 

May  13, 97 

May  27,  no 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

News  conferences — Continued 

July  1, 150 

July  22, 163 

July  29, 166 

August  5, 170 

August  12, 174 

August  19, 178 

September  2, 181 

September  7, 185 

October  16,  on  campaign  train,  243 

November  16,  Key  West,  274 

December  2, 278 

December  9, 283 

December  16, 285 

December  30, 288 
News  vendors,  veto  of  bill  to  exclude  from 

social  security,  67 
Newspaper  Editors,  American  Society  of,  80 
Newspapers,  editorial  opinion  on  election, 

262  [12,  14] 
Newton,  Kans.,  campaign  remarks,  137  [3] 
Newton,  Quigg,  198  n. 
Nicholson,  Meredith,  233  [3] 
Nimitz,  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.,  no  [15] 
Nifios  Heroes  monument,  Mexico,  wreath- 
laying  by  the  President  (1947),  210  [2] 
Nixon,  Repr.  Richard  M.,  97  [18],  283  [i] 
Nobles ville,  Ind.,   campaign  remarks,   240 

[6] 
Nolan,  Thomas  B.,  27  n. 
Norman,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  214  [9] 
Norris,  Frank,  The  Octopus,  202  [5] 
Norris,  George  W.,  236 
North  America,  settlement  of,  92 
North  Bergen,  N.J.,  Mayor  Paul  F.  CuUum, 

189  n. 
North  Carolina 

Campaign  address,  246 

Candidates  for  public  office,  246 

Gov.  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  245  n.,  246 

Hostile  reception  to  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
i8iftn.  (p.461) 

Visit  to,  question  of ,  163  [18],  174  [6] 
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North  Dakota,  Indian  lands,  veto  of  bill  for 

disposal,  25 
North  Judson,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  240 

[2] 

North  Platte,  Nebr.,  campaign  remarks,  118 

[3] 

Nourse,  Edwin  G.  (Chairman,  Council  of 

Economic  Advisers),  284 
Nullification  crisis  (1832),  245 
Nurses,  shortage,  8  (p.  85),  181  [2],  241 
Nutrition,  99 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Atomic  energy  installation 

Communist  activities,  investigation,  no 

[20] 

Operation,  239 
Labor  dispute,  140 

Visit  to,  question  of,  no  [5] 
Oakland,  Calif.,  campaign  address,  203 
Oakridge,  Oreg. 

Campaign  remarks,  126  [5] 

Mayor  Lorenz  F.  Gerspach,  126  [5] 
Oats,  conservation,  14 
Occupational  disease,  prevention,  248 
Occupational  training,  veterans,  228  [10] 
Occupied  areas,  175 

Austria,  2 

Europe,  144 

Far  East,  144 

Germany,  2 

Japan,  2 

Korea,  2 

U.S.  expenditures  in,  5  (pp.  26,  29,  31) 
Ocean  v^eather  stations,  5  (pp.  49, 50) 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks,  206 

[2] 

Octopus,  Frank  Norris,  202  [5] 

Odgers,  Merle  M.,  104 

0'Donnell,R.J.,i96n. 

O'Dwyer,  William,  168, 261  n.,  264  n. 

Ogden,  Utah,  campaign  remarks,  200  [9] 


Ogden  River  irrigation  project,  Utah,  200 

[9] 

O'Grady,  John,  233  [3],  240  [6],  267  [2] 
Ohio 

Campaign  addresses  or  remarks  in,  114 
[i],  138  [8],  183  [7],  193  [2],  231 
[i-io],  232,  257  [3-5],  258,  267  [i] 

Candidates  for  public  office,  114  [i],  193 
[2],  231  [i-io],  257  [4,51,258 

Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  231  [2, 3] 

Hamilton  County,  property  assessment 
system,  231  [i] 

Postelection  remarks  in,  271  [3] 

Primary  elections,  84  [2],  93  [12] 
Oil,  1, 8  (pp.  67, 70, 78, 79) 

First  weU  in  Oklahoma,  216  [  10] 

Imports  by  free  China,  31 

Manufacture  from  coal,  200  [3] 

Refining  industry,  8  (p.  79) 

Reserves,  5  (p.  46) 

Shale,  118  [7],  200  [3] 

Tidelands,  228  [12],  278  [371,285  [7] 
Oklahoma 

Campaign  remarks,  214  [4-9],  215,  216 

[I-I2],2I7 

Candidates  for  public  office,  213,  214  [4,  5, 

7,  8],  216  [1-7, 10-12],  217 
First  oil  well  in,  216  [10] 
Gov.  Roy  J.  Turner,  213,  214  [3-8],  216 
[1-6, 10-12],  217 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  campaign  address, 

215 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  2,  4  [8], 
5  (PP-  34. 36. 37. 59).  8  (pp.  68,  87,  88), 
107, 131, 165,  175,241,252,255 
Old  Trails  Association,  National,  137  [i,  4], 

233  [i] 
Older  persons,  5  (p.  35),  115 
Part-time  employment,  107 
Public  assistance  payments  to,  131 
Social  security.    See  Social  security 
Welfare  programs,  107 
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O'Leary,  Barry,  121 

Oleomargarine  legislation,  question  of,  166 

[12] 

Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  campaign  remarks,  222  [7] 
Oliver,  Robert  C,  233  [1,2] 
Olsen,  Floyd  B.,  236 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Campaign  remarks,  124  [5] 

Mayor  E.  Malory,  124  [5] 
Olympic  Junior  College,  Wash.,  124  [  i  ] 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Campaign  remarks,  116  [i],  117 

Mayor  Glenn  Cunningham,  116  [  i  ] 
O'Mahoney,  Sen.  Joseph  C,  antitrust  bill, 

252 
O'Malley,  Patrick,  259  [i] 
Oneida,  N.Y.,  campaign  remarks,  228  [7] 
O'Neil,  James  F.,  244  n. 
O'Neill,  Harry  P.,  248 

OPA.    See  Price  Administration,  Office  of 
Oregon 

Acquisition  by  U.S.  (1846),  198  [6] 

Campaign  remarks,  126  [1-6] 

Gov.  John  H.Hall,  88  [8] 

Gov.  Leslie  Scott  (Acting),  126  [2] 

Visit  to,  question  of,  88  [8] 
Ostendorn,  Ed,  126  [6] 
Ottawa,  Ohio,  campaign  remarks,  231  [6] 
Our  National  Labor  Policy,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  Next  Steps,  Repr.  Fred  A. 
Hartley,  Jr.,  232,  247, 261  [11] 
Owensboro,   Ky.,   campaign   remarks,  218 

[12] 

Oxford,  lov^a 
Campaign  remarks,  194  [4] 
Mayor  J.  L.  Kinney,  194  n. 

Pace,  Frank,  Jr.    See  Budget,  Bureau  of  the. 
Director 


Pacific- Atlantic  Oceans,  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting, 5  (p.  48) 

Pacific  North v^est,  floods,  1 1 1 

Paintings,  the  President's  preferences,  71  [  i  ] 

Pakistan,  dispute  with  India,  202  [6] 

Palestine 

Arab-Israeli  dispute,  124  [i],  253 

Arms  embargo,  question  of  modification, 

71  [23] 
Jewish  immigration  to,  55  [  i  ] 
Loan  to,  question  of,  278  [25] 
News  conference  remarks,  9  [17,  19],  26 

[9].  41  [i].55  [i].7i  [231,84  [20], 

93  [4],97  [41,278  [25] 
Partition,  proposed,  26  [9],  34 
Provisional  Israeli  government,  diplomatic 

recognition,  100 
Refugees,  U.S.  relief  for,  281 
Statements  on,  39,  253 
U.K.  withdrawal,  question  of,  55  [i],  71 

[23L93[4] 
U.N.  mediator,  death  of,  193  [2] 
U.N.  operations,  9  [19],  55  [i],  71  [23], 

84  [20I,  93  [4] 
U.N.  resolution  on,  253 
U.S.  policy,  93  [4],  264  [3] 
U.S.  forces  in,  question  of,  9  [17],  41  [i], 

84  [20L  178  [9] 
U.S.  recognition,  question  of,  97  [4 1 
See  also  Israel 
Palestine   Commission.    See  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Inquiry 
Pan  American  conference,  Bogota,  198  [i] 
Panama,  Inter- American  Congress  (1825), 

158 

Panama  Canal,  4  [  i  ] 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  20 

Panama  City,  158 

Panama  Railroad,  4  [  i  ] 

Panama  Railroad  Company,  5  (p.  57) 

Panic,  Father  Stephen,  261  [8] 


26-679—64- 
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Paris 
Foreign  ministers  meeting,  185  [6] 
Marshall  plan  conference  (1947),  52 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  meet- 
ings (1948),  178  [14],  202  [6],  230, 
239,243  [8, 10],  248, 274  [3] 

Park  Service,  National,  5  (p.  47),  208  [7] 

Parkhurst,  Richard,  77  [  1 1  ] 

Parks,  national,  5  (p.  47),  199, 208  [6-8] 
Highways,  24 
Roads,  trails,  5  (p.  47) 

Pasha,  Mustapha  Kemal,  263 

Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project,  55  [8], 

93  [11] 
Pastore,  Gov.  John  O.,  261  [5] 
Patent  Office,  104,  126  [6],  128  [2,  4],  204 

[3] 
Patman,  Repr.  Wright,  212  [2],  213 

Patronage,  84  [12] 

Patten,  Harold  A.,  207 

Patterson-McCormick  newspapers,  denunci- 
ation of  the  President,  1944  campaign, 
268 

Patteson,  Okey  L.,  222  [10],  242  [2, 3] 

Paul  I,  King,  61 

Pauley,  Edwin  W.,  21  [4],  128  [4] 

Pauls  Valley,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  214 

[7] 
Pay,  182 

Cabinet  members,  285  [10] 
Congress,  members  of,  1 1  [3] 
Government  employees,  5  (p.  22),  63, 150 
[3]>  153.  i57>  165,  174  [9],  175,  261 
[12] 
Government  officials,  11  [3] 
Military  personnel,  5  (pp.  22,  26,  27),  60, 

175 
Terminal  leave,  5  (p.  26),  228  [  10] 

Postal  employees,  175 

President,  question  of  increase,  285  [10] 

Teachers,  108, 134,  157,  165,  183  [5],  203, 

241, 258, 259  [4],  262, 268 


Pay — Continued 
Vice  President,  question  of  increase,  285 

[10] 

Women,  30 

See  also  Wages 
Payroll  Savings  Plan,  76 
Payroll  taxes,  4  [8],  5  (pp.  23,  34,  35,  37),  8 

(p.  88),  131,220 
Peace  pipe  and  plaque,  gift  to  President,  118 

[I] 

Pearl  Harbor  attack,  262 
Pearson,  Lester  B.,  9  [22] 
Pegrum,  George,  191  n. 
Pennsylvania 

Campaign  remarks,  139  [1-3],  193  [i], 
225  [2],  226, 227  [1-5],  248-252 

Candidates  for  public  office,  227  [i,  5], 
248,249,251 
Pensions,  veterans,  5  (p.  33)?  175 
Pepper,  Sen.  Claude,  41  [7] 
Perkins,  Frances,  259  [  i  ] 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  U.S.- 
Canada, 43 
Peron,  Juan  (President  of  Argentina),  9  [6] 
Pershing,  Gen.  John  J.,  death  of,  161 
Peru,  U.S.  Ambassador  Prentice  Cooper,  77 

[2] 

Peterson,  Eric,  277 
Peterson,  Gov.  Val,  1 16  [  i  ] 
Petroleimi.   See  Oil 
Phelan,  Edward  J.,  130  [  i  ] 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  11  [11],  loi,  104,  183  [7] 
Campaign  remarks,  225  [2],  226 
Democratic  National  Convention,  Presi- 
dent's address  accepting  nomination, 
160 
Republican  National  Convention,  138  [3], 
139  [2],  160,  183   [6,  7],  227  [i], 
229,  231  [i],  232,  252,  258,  266 
Richard  Allen  Housing  Project,  225  [2] 
Philippines,  20, 278  [29] 
Quirino,  Elpidio,  82 
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Philippines — Continued 
Rehabilitation,  5  (p.  30) 
Roxas  y  Acufia,  Manuel,  death  of,  78 
U.S.  Ambassador,  question  of  appoint- 
ment, 185  [51,278  [8],  288  [9] 
U.S.  bases,  question  of  withdrawal,  283 

[20] 

Veterans  benefits,  5  (p.  31) 

War  damage  compensation,  5  (p.  30) 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  campaign  address,  207 
Phosphate 

Production,  proposed  in  West,  201 

Stockpiling,  8  (p.  78) 
Physical  fitness,  youth,  89 
Physically  handicapped  veterans,  2 
Physicians,  shortage  of,  181  [2] 
Pig  iron,  shortage  of,  170  [7] 
Pike, Sumner  T.,  88  [i] 
Pincus  River  (Texas),  208  [7] 
Piiiero,  Gov.  Jesus  T.,  26  [17],  35,  185  [5] 
Pittman,  Sen.  Key,  202  [2] 
Pittman,  Gov.  Vail,  202  [  i,  2] 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Campaign  remarks,  193  [  i ],  252 

Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence,  252 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Campaign  remarks,  259  [  i  ] 

Mayor  Robert  Capeless,  259  n. 
Plambeck,  Herbert,  194  [8],  195 
Plant  breeding,  8  (p.  77) 
Plowing  Match,  National,  194  [8],  195 
Poage,  Repr.  W.  R.,  212  [4, 5] 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  campaign  remarks,  119 
Poland,  Soviet  domination,  53,  86 
Political  parties,  outlawing  of,  97  [18] 
Political  system,  U.S.,  32 
Polk,  James  K.,  245 
Poll  tax,  20, 166  [3] 
Pollard,  James  E.,  Presidents  and  the  Press, 

86 
Polls,  preelection,  243  [6]),  258,  261  [7,  14], 

264  [5] 

Polo,  Mo.,  campaign  remarks,  194  [13] 


Ponder,  Dan  R.,  209 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  campaign  remarks,  183  [5] 

Population  growth,  U.S.,  8  (pp.  75,  83-85, 

92) 
Pordand,  Oreg. 

Campaign  remarks,  126  [  i  ] 

Mayor  Earl  Riley,  126  [  i  ] 

Rose  festival,  88  [8] 
Portrait  of  Himself,  Titian,  71  [  i  ] 
Portugal,  U.S.  Ambassador  Lincoln  Mac- 

Veagh,  48 
Post  Office  Department,  4  [  i  ],  175 
Postal  deficits,  5  (p.  50),  175 
Postal  employees,  pay,  175 
Postal  expenditures,  175 
Postal  Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Employees 

Salary  Act  of  1948,  approval,  157 
Postal  rates,  5, 157, 175 
Postal  service,  5  (p.  50) 
Postmaster  General  (Jesse  M.  Donaldson),  9 

[7]>59 
Postmasters,  Senate  confirmation  of,  88  [6], 

139  [i] 
Potatoes,  5  (p.  43),  175 

Potof  sky,  Jacob,  261  [11] 

Potsdam  conference,  86, 126  [4],  239 

Poultry 

Consumption,  8  (p.  92) 
Feed  conservation,  14 
Shortage,  8  (p.  70) 
Powell,  Paul,  218  [7] 
Power  projects,  5  (p.  46),  8  (pp.  67, 78) 
Campaign  remarks  on,  122  [4],  124  [4], 

126  [1,2],  128 
Generating  facilities,  shortage,  165 
Hydroelectric.   See  Hydroelectric  power 

projects 
New  Mexico,  208  [2] 
Nuclear,  122  [3] 

Private  vs.  public,  120  [3],  148,  149,  160, 
202  [5],  207,  208  [7],  209,  212  [2], 
213,  214  [3],  216  [2],  217,  218  [7-9, 
14].  233  [3I,  236,  237  [i],  242  [3] 
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Power  projects — Continued 
Public  utility  holding  companies,  bill  to 

prohibit,  233  [3] 
Transmission  lines,  public,  200  [9],  201, 

202  [4,  5],  203, 228  [12] 
TVA    steam    plant.    New    Johnsonville, 
Tenn.,  proposed,  148,  218   [7],  258 
Prefabricated  housing,  37 
Prejudice,  racial  and  religious,  256 
Presidency 

Comments  on,  55  [12],  86,  124  [i],  126 

[3, 6],  210  [2] 
Conduct  of,  21  [14],  243  [i] 
Daily  routine,  the  President's,  139  [3] 
Powers  of,  92 

Salary  increase,  question  of,  285  [10] 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg),  15  [6],  81,  165,  183 

[i] 

Letters.  .  See  Congress,  letters  to  members 
of 
Presidential  appointments.  Senate  confirma- 
tion, 88  [6],  139  [i] 
Presidential  documents  published  in  Federal 

Register,  Appendix  B,  p.  988 
Presidential  reports  to  Congress 
List,  Appendix  C,  p.  996 
See  also  Congress,  reports  to,  messages 
transmitting 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Uni- 
versal Training,  5, 26,  86, 190 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission,  report, 

7.9  [12] 
President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  2,  20, 

265 
President's  Committee  on  Equality  of  Treat- 
ment and  Opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  265 
President's  Committee  on  National  Employ 

the  Handicapped  Week,  169 
President's  Highway  Safety  Conference,  279 
Presidents  and  the  Press,  James  E.  Pollard, 
86 


President's  Scientific  Research  Board,  22, 186 

Chairman  (JohnR.  Steelman),  150  [5] 
Press 
Campaign  remarks  on,  212  [6],  214  [i], 

219 
Columnists,  news  conference  remarks  on, 

278  [20, 21, 27, 37] 
Communist,  denunciation  of  the  President 

in,  215 
Conferences.    See  News  conferences,  the 

President's 
Editorial  opinion  on  election,  261  [12,  14] 
Labor,  support  of  Democrats,  257  [4] 
Meeting    with    Senator    Taft    on    labor 

relations,  187 
Predictions  on  outcome  of  election,  266 
Treatment  of  the  President,   1944   cam- 
paign, 268 
Price,  Byron,  9  [14] 
Price,  Utah 

Campaign  remarks,  200  [2] 
Mayor  A.  D.  Keller,  200  [2] 
Price  adjustments,  8  (p.  62) 
Price  Administration,   Office  of,  220,  226, 

227  [2], 259  [3],  160 
Price  controls,  5  (pp.  22,  51,  52),  8  (pp.  65, 
74),  80,  loi,  167, 176, 189 
Campaign  remarks,  114  [3],  121,  124  [i, 
4],  134,  136  [4,  5],  138  [2,  4,  7,  8], 
183   [i,  2,  5,  6],  184,  194  [i],  198 
[6],  199,  202  [2],  203,  205,  211,  212 
[9],  215,  216  [5],  220,  226,  227  [i, 
2,  4,  6],  228  [i],  229,  231  [1-3],  233 
[i.  3].  235  [4],  240  [4],  242  [3],  247, 
248,  249,  251 
Extension,  160 
Legislation,  proposed,  165 
News   conference  remarks,    11   ftn.    (p. 
104),  15  [2],  26  [11],  71  [19],  163 
[12,  14,  22],  170  [i,  8],  174,  [14], 

285  [3] 
Renewal,  need  for,  252,  255,  258,  259  [3- 
5],  261  [1,6],  264  [5],  267  [2],  268 
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Price  controls — Continued 

Termination  (1946),  256 

See  also  Rent  control;  Wage  controls;  and 
specific  commodities 
Price  supports,  2,  5  (pp.  25,  42,  43),  8  (pp. 

69.93).99.  i94[ii].234 

Campaign  remarks,  117,  134,  138  [5], 
175,  194  [11],  195,  204  [2,  4],  206 
[3],  213,  214  [7],  216  [2,  7],  217,  218 
[7],  222  [i,  6,  7],  223,  228  [3,  10, 
12],  231  [5-7],  233  [i,  2,  5,  6],  234, 
237  [4],  240  [5,  6],  242  [3],  246,  259 
[5],267[i,3],28o[6] 

Extension,  155 

Legislative  history,  216  [5] 

Loans,  268 

News  conference  remarks,  181   [9],  285 

[5] 

Reduction,  question  of,  216  [  i  ] 
See  also  specific  commodities 
Prices,  2,  8  (pp.  68,  70,  73,  75,  77,  89,  90), 
63, 76,  loi,  175 
Agricultural,  5  (pp.  42-44),  8  (pp.  88, 94), 

80,  99, 117, 181  [9],  183  [6],  195, 213, 

218  [8,  II,  14],  222  [3,  8],  226,  228 

[8],  261  [8],  276 
Building  materials,  8  (p.  64) 
Campaign  remarks,  115,  117,  124  [4,  5], 

183  [7],  198  [6,  7],  200  [5],  222  [5, 

9],  228  [3,  8, 12],  229,  231  [i,  5],  236, 

251 
Effect  of  farm  productivity  on,  174  [11] 
Electricity,  8  (p.  64) 
Food,  8  (pp.  64,  73),  21  [12],  26  [10,  II, 

13,  14],  88  [12],  121,  170  [i],  174 

[14],  181  [9],  189, 195,  261  [8] 
Fuel,  8  (p.  64),  170  [i,  8] 
Housing,  5  (pp.  38,  40),  8  (p.  34),  37, 189, 

205, 220, 262 
Increase,  2,  5  (p.  29),  8  (pp.  63-65,  72, 

74),  21  [12],  121,  134,  157,  165,  167, 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

Prices — Continued 

181  [17],  183  [6],  184,  211,  212  [4,  5, 
9].  214,  [5],  218  [8],  219,  220,  223, 
225  [i],  226,  231  [2,  3],  235  [4],  237 
[4],  242  [i],  257  [2],  258,  259  [3-5], 
260,  261  [2,  6,  8],  264  [3,  5],  267  [2] 

Industrial,  8  (p.  88) 

News  conference  remarks,  4  [i,  2,  3,  6, 
16],  26  [11,  13],  49  [12],  88  [12], 
170  [i,  8],  174  [11,  14],  181  [9,  17] 

Public  power,  217 

Reduction,  8  (p.  90),  170  [i] 

Stabilization,  i,  5  (p.  23),  21  [12],  37,  183 
[i],  199,  212  [5],  215,  226,  227  [3,  4, 
6, 9],  231  [4,  8],  261  [9] 

Wage-price  policy,  8  (pp.  88-90),  10 1, 
165,  167,  183  [6],  195,  212  [5],  216 
[15],  217,  218  [3,  10],  226,  231  [6], 
233  [3].  234,  240  [4,  6],  242  [3],  246, 
251,  268 

See  also  Inflation;  Price  controls;  specific 
commodities 
Primary  elections 

Alabama,  93  [13] 

Nebraska,  77  [3],  117 

Ohio,  84  [2],  93  [12] 

Wisconsin,  71  [11] 
Prio  Socarras,  Carlos,  170  [5],  282, 283  [16] 
Proclamations 

Death  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  180 

List,  Appendix  B.,  p.  988 
Procurement,  Federal,  5  (pp.  21,  27-29),  8 
(pp.  64,  74),  151 

Military,  46,  60, 175 
Production,  2, 4  [18],  5  (pp.  23,  53),  8, 11  n., 
23,  32,  63,  80,  lOI 

Agricultural,  2, 5  (p.  44),  8  (pp.  62,  68,  70, 
77.  92-94).  99.  117.  120  [5],  134,  137 
[3].  138  [5].  167,  174  [14]  182,  194 
[5,  6,  11],  213,  216  [i,  5],  217,  223, 
234, 246, 276 
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Production — Continued 

Allocation  authority,  need  for,  167 

Decrease,  21  [12] 

Increase,  184 

Industrial,  2,  5  (p.  45),  8  (pp.  62,  65-67, 
70,  79,  81,  88,  94),  9  [12],  148,  167, 
182,  218  [2],  223,  240  [i],  252 

Losses  through  illness  and  disability,  241 

Relation  to  prices,  165 

Wartime, 240  [i] 
Production  Credit  Association,  218  [  i  ] 
Profits,  8  (pp.  65,  68,  74,  80,  88-90),  II  ftn. 
(p.  104),  32,  63,  71  [19],  80,  182,  183 
[5],  222  [7] 

Corporate.    See  Corporate  profits 

Industrial,  262 

Real  estate,  227  [7] 
Progress,  technological,  104,  126  [6] 
Progressive   Citizens  of  America,    11    ftn. 

(p.  105) 
Progressive  Party,  11  ftn.  (p.  105),  181  ftn. 
(p.  461) 

1948  campaign,  205 

Support  by  Communist  Party,  215 
Project  X,  84  [24] 

Providence,  R.I.,  campaign  remarks,  261  [5] 
Provo,  Utah,  campaign  remarks,  200  [5] 
Provo  River  reclamation  project,  56 
Public  assistance,  5  (pp.  25,  34,  35),  8  (pp. 

87,  88),  131, 175 
Public  Buildings  Administration,  46 
Public  debt.    See  Debt,  national 
Public  Debt,  Bureau  of ,  4  [  i  ] 
Public  employment  offices,  5  (pp.  25, 53, 54) 
Public  employment  service,  8  (p.  87) 
Public  health,  5  (pp.  25,  34,  35,  37),  175,  181 

[A 
Public  health  scrolls,  presentation,  89 
Public  Health  Service,  5  (pp.  37, 42) 
Public  housing  programs,  5  (p.  40),  183  [6] 
Public  lands,  2, 5  (p.  46) 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

Public  Roads  Administration,  5  (p.  51),  8 

(p.  81) 

Public  utilities,  8  (p.  62),  233  [3] 

Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  209 

Public  w^orks,  4  [7],  8  (pp.  64, 74,  82, 98) 
Alaska,  105 

Federal  aid,  5  (pp.  38, 40) 
Military  and  naval,  5  (pp.  26, 28) 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  campaign  remarks,  198  [5] 

Puerto  Rico 

Economic  and  social  development,  35 
Gov.  Jesus  T.  Pifiero,  26  [17],  35, 185  [5] 
Gov.  Luis  Mufioz  Marin,  278  [12],  283 

[10] 

Self-government,  35 

Sugar  producers,  5  (p.  44) 

U.S.  relations  with,  35 

Visit  to,  question  of,  26  [17],  35,  278  [12], 
283  [10] 
Pullman  strike  (1894),  198  [5] 
Purcell,Buck,2i4[8] 
Purcell,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  214  [8] 
Purchasing  power,  107 

Queens,  N.Y.,  campaign  remarks,  264  [5] 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Campaign  remarks,  261  [  i  ] 

Mayor  Charles  A.  Ross,  261  n. 
Quirino,  Elpidio,  82 

Radio  commentators,  opinions  on  election^ 
261  [12] 

Radio  Conference,  International,  29 

Radio    stations,    promotion     of    highway 
safety  program,  280 

Radio    Technical    Commission    for    Aero- 
nautics, 175 

Railroad  Retirement  Board,  5  (p.  37) 

Railroad  Trainmen,  Brotherhood  of,  11  ftn. 
(p.  105) 

Railroads,  8  (pp.  67, 80,  82) 

Contributions    to    Republican    campaign 
fund,  251 
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Railroads — Continued 
Controls,  i,  23 

Equipment  and  modernization,  8  (p.  82) 
Exemption  from  antitrust  laws,  220,  251, 

252, 257  [2] 
Freight  cars,  shortage,  8  (pp.  70, 79, 80) 
Labor  disputes,  88  [3],  93  [i,  3,  6,  8],  95 

Settlement,  159 
Labor  organizations,  11  ftn.  (p;  105),  240 

[3].  257  [4] 
Legislation,  261  [11] 
Operation  by  Army,  termination,  159 
Retirement  expenditures,  5  (pp.  34, 36) 
Retirement  trust  fund,  5  (pp.  34, 36),  175 
Wages,  5  (p.  37),  159  n. 
Work  rules  revision,  159  n. 
Railway  Labor  Act,  93  [3],  95 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Campaign  address,  246 
Monument  to  Presidents  Jackson,  Polk, 
and  Johnson,  dedication,  245 
Ramsay,  Robert  L.,  242  [2] 
Ramspeck,  Robert,  169 
Ransom,  Ronald,  13 
Rash,  Bryson  B.,  288  ftn.  (p.  969) 
Rationing,  5  (pp.  22,  51,  52),  8  (pp.  65,  73), 
15   [2],  21    [12],  114   [3],  163    [22], 
165  [167] 
Raton,  N.  Mex.,  campaign  remarks,  136  [5] 
Raw  materials,  8  (pp.  69, 78, 80, 97) 
Conservation,  14 

Marketing,  Bernard  Baruch  recommenda- 
tions, II  ftn.  (p.  104) 
Rawlins,  Wyo.,  campaign  remarks,  118  [7] 
Rayburn,  Miss  Lou,  214  [  i  ] 
Rayburn,  Repr.  Sam,  12  n.,  163  [10],  208  [4- 
6],  209,  210  [2],  212  [2,  4,  10,  11],  213, 
214  [i-3>  7]>  216  [5,  6,  13],  278  [18], 
288  [12] 
Reading,  Pa. 

Campaign  remarks,  227  [2] 
Mayor  John  F.  Davis,  227  [  i  ] 


Real  Estate  Boards,  National  Association  of, 

212  [9] 
Recessions,  80, 176 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  2 
Reclamation,  Bureau  of,  5  (p.  46),  6, 149 
Reclamation  Acts,  198  [4],  200  [i] 
Reclamation  program,  2, 5  (pp.  25, 46),  37 
Reclamation  projects,  56, 119, 149, 175 
Campaign  remarks  on,  122  [3],  125,  126 
[i],  128  [i],  136  [3,  4],  198  [5,  6], 
200  [i,  2,  9],  201  [i],  202  [5],  203, 
206  [3,  4],  208  [6,  7],  209,  212  [4], 
2i4[5],2i7,2i8[9,i4] 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  5  (pp. 

40, 52, 53. 56, 57).  i73»  175. 223 
Reconversion,  postwar,  8  (p.  66),  182 
Red  Cross,  40,  45  n.,  126  [i] 
Red  River,  214  [3, 4] 
Reed,  Maj.  Walter,  81 
Refugee   Organization,   International,    115, 

144, 206  [6] 
Refugees  and  escapees 
Baltic,  question  of  U.S.  asylum,  174  [4], 

178  [12],  283  [5] 
Palestine,  281 
Soviet,  178  [7] 

See  also  Displaced  persons  in  Europe;  Jews 
Regan,  Repr.  Ken,  208  [5-8] 
Regional  development,  8  (p.  78) 
Regulation  W,  credit,  166  [8] 
Relief  programs,  overseas,  5  (p.  29) 
Religious  freedom,  2 
Rembrandt,  71  [  i  ] 
Remington,  William  W.,  170  [4] 
Reno,  Nev. 
Campaign  remarks,  202  [2] 
Mayor  Francis  R.  Smith,  202  [2] 
Rent  control,  2,  5  (pp.  40,  51-53),  8  (pp. 
^4.  ^5y  74).  37>  58'  loi,  167, 175 
Campaign  remarks,  194  [i],  259  [3],  261 

[21,264  [i] 
Landlord  opposition  to,  259  [3],  261  [2], 
264  [il 
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Rent  control — Continued 
Legislation,  proposed,  165 
News  conference  remarks,  9  [18],  21  [12], 

71  [13].  170  [i] 
Rental  housing,  5  (pp.  38,  40,  41),  37,  58, 

139  [i]^  150  [i]j  160.  165.  172.  176^  183 
[i],  203,  205,  212  [9],  219,  220,  227 
[2,  7],  229,  231  [2],  232,  233  [6],  235 
[4].  237  [4],  238,  247,  249,  251,  257 
[4]^  259  [3],  261  [2],  264  [i],  268 
Reorganization  Acts,  10, 62 
Reorganization  Plan  i,  U.S.  Employment 

Service,  10 
Reparations,  Axis  powers,  negotiations  with 

Soviet  Union,  128  [4] 
Reports  to  the  Congress 
List,  Appendix  C,  p.  996 
See  also  Congress,  reports  to,  messages 
transmitting 
Reports  to  the  President 

Advisory  Commission  on  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training,  190 
Air  Policy  Commission,  7 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  103, 164 
Civil  Rights  Committee,  20 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  167 
Department  of  the  Interior,  river  valleys 

reclamation  projects,  119 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  national 

health  plan,  181  [2],  237  [3] 
Federal  Works   Administrator,  fire  pre- 
vention, 113 
President's  Scientific  Research  Board,  22 
Scientific  Research  Board,  186 
Secretary  of  State 

International   telecommunications    and 

radio  regulations,  29 
U.N.  meetings  in  Paris,  230 
Republican  Fact  Boo\^  183  [6] 
"RepubHcanNews,"  183  [6] 
Republican  National  Committee,  Chairman 
(Hugh  Scott,  Jr.),  266 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

Republican  National  Convention,  138  [3], 
139  [2],  160,  183  [6,  7],  227  [i],  229, 
23 1  [  I  ] ,  232, 252, 258, 266 

Republican  Party,  loi,  121,  160,  172,  176, 

247 
Campaign  remarks,  138  [6],  183  [i,  2,  4- 

7],  184,  194  [2],  195,  198  [3,  5],  199, 
200  [4],  201,  202  [i,  2,  4-6],  203,  204 
[3],  205,  206  [2-4],  207,  208  [i,  6- 
8],  209,  211,  212  [3-5,  7,  9],  213,  214 
[i,  5,  7],  215,  216  [1-4,  7,  15], 
217,  218  [i,  9,  12],  219,  220,  222  [i, 
4-8, 10],  223,  225  [3],  226,  227  [i,  3, 
6,  7],  228  [i,  8,  9,  11],  229,  231  [i,  6, 
7].  232,  234,  236  [5,  6],  237  [5], 
238, 239, 240  [2], 241, 242  [i, 3],  246- 
252,  254-256,  257  [2,  3,  5],  258,  259 
[1-3,  5],  260, 261  [2-5, 9,  II,  12,  15], 
262,  264  [1-3,  5],  266,  267  [1-3],  268 
News  conference  remarks,  55  [2],  84  [10], 
150  [1,6],  163  [171,170  [1,3] 
Research,  5  (pp.  20, 25, 42),  175 

Aeronautical,  5  (pp.  27, 50),  7, 60, 175 
Agricultural,  5  (p.  44),  8  (pp.  77,  86,  92), 

117,186,234,239,246 
Atomic  Energy,  156, 164, 239 
Expenditures  for,  27 
Housing,  5  (p.  38),  8  (p.  84) 
Industrial,  8  (p.  86),  37, 186, 239 
Medical,  18,  22,  89,  181  [2],  186,  205,  237 

[31.239 
Military,  5  (p.  26),  175, 186 
Mineral,  8  (p.  67) 
Public  health,  5  (p.  35) 
Scientific,  5  (pp.  20, 41),  8  (pp.  67, 68,  86), 
104,186,195,239,246 
Research    and    Development,    Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on,  27 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  5  (p. 

45) 

Reserve  forces,  5  (pp.  20,  26,  27),  53,  243  [i, 

4] 
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Reserve  forces — Continued 

Drill  pay,  5  (p.  27) 

Retirement  benefits,  145 
Resignations,  letters 

Anderson,  Clinton  P.,  94 

Griswold,  Dwight,  188 

Harriman,  W.  Averell,  83 
Restaurants,  food  conservation  by,  14 
Retirement 

Age  reduction,  8  (p.  85) 

Coal  miners,  trust  fund,  171 

Government  employees,  5  (pp.  22, 54, 56) 

Income,  8  (p.  87) 

Military  personnel,  disabled,  33 

Railroad,  trust  funds,  5  (pp.  34, 36),  175 
Reuther,  Walter,  71  [2],  184 
Revenue  Act  of  1948, 175 
Revere,  Paul,  199 

RFC.    See  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion 
Rhine  River,  free  navigation  of,  86 
Rhode  Island 

Campaign  remarks,  261  [5] 

Candidates  for  public  office,  261  [5] 

Gov.  John  O.  Pastore,  261  [5] 
Rhodes,  George  M.,  227  [2] 
Rhodes,  James,  138  [8] 
Rice  exports,  8  (p.  93) 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Campaign  remarks,  138  [71,233  [i] 

Mayor  Lester  Meadows,  138  n. 
Riley,  Earl,  126  [i] 
Riley,  James  Whitcomb,  233  [2, 3] 
Rio  Grande  Basin  irrigation  project,  209 
Rio  Grande  River,  development,  5  (p.  46) 
River  valley  authorities,  4  [20] 
Rivers  and  harbors,  development,  2,  4  [20], 
5  (pp.  25,  49),  175 

Campaign  remarks,  125,  126  [i],  128  [i], 
134, 149,214  [4] 

St.  Lav^rence  Seaw^ay.    See  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 


Roanoke  Island,  N.C.,  no  [5  ] 

Robinson,  Bill,  89 

Robinson,  Elmer  E.,  130  [3] 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Campaign  remarks,  237  [3] 
Mayor  Claude  McQuillan,  237  [3] 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  campaign  remarks,  228  [  12] 

Rock  Island,  111.,  campaign  remarks,   194 

[I] 

Rodgers,  Frank  E.,  189  n. 
Rodino,  Peter,  Jr.,  227  [7] 
Rogers,  George,  228  [12] 
Rogers,  Hugo  E.,  261  [  13  ] 
Rogers,  Will,  memorial  to,  216  [9, 10] 
Rolvaag,  Karl  F.,  237  [2-4] 
Rome,  N.Y.,  campaign  remarks,  228  [6] 
Romero,  Alice,  208  n. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  32,  43,  50  n.,  86,  90, 
loi,  125, 160 
Anti-depression  program,  258 
Atomic  bomb  project,  inception  by,  239 
Campaign  remarks  on,  122  [2],  126  [6], 
128  [i],  130  [i,  2],  184,  198  [4-6], 
199,  200  [i,  5],  201,  205,  212  [10], 
216  [4],  217,  218  [7,  8],  222  [3],  226, 
227  [3.  5-7].  228  [i,  11],  231  [3,  5], 
233  [ij  2,  6],  236,  239,  240  [5,  7], 
245,  246,  248,  249,  255,  256,  257  [3], 
258,  259  [i,  2],  260,  261  [3,  4,  13], 
262,264  [51,265,268 
Conservation  program,  216  [4] 
Farm  programs,  217, 240  [5],  246 
Foreign  policy,  bipartisan  conduct  of,  245 
Human  rights,  championship  of,  265 
Influence  of  mother  on,  261  [  13  ] 
Labor  program,  248,  259  [i],  261  [3] 
Netherlands      decoration,      posthumous 

award,  87 
Nomination  ( 1932),  256 
Program,  President's  commitment  to  con- 
tinue, 268 
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Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. — Continued 
Record  in  oflSce,  240  [7],  260, 264  [5] 
Vice-Presidential  candidacy   (1920),  231 

[3] 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.,  30, 150  [6],  211 

Roosevelt,  Sara  Delano,  261  [13] 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  65,  81, 199, 236 

Roper,  Elmo,  poll,  243  [6] 

Roseville,  Calif. 

Campaign  remarks,  128  [i],202  [4] 
Mayor  Harold  T.  Johnson,  128  [i],  202 

[4] 

Ross,  Betsy,  130  [3] 

Ross,  Charles  A.,  261  n. 

Ross,  Charles  G.,  86,  89,  163  [5],  243  [i], 

274  [i] 
Ross,  Nellie  Tayloe  (Director,  Bureau  of  the 

Mint),  118  [6] 
Rowen,  Paul  R.,  26  [i,  4] 
Roxas  y  Acufia,  Manuel,  death  of,  78 
Royall,  Anne,  11  [11] 
Royall,  Kenneth  C.    See  Army,  Secretary  of 

the 
Rules  governing  this  publication.  Appendix 

D,  p.  998 
Rumania,  Soviet  domination,  53,  86 
Rural  areas 
Development  program,  99 
Electrification,  2,  5  (p.  44),  8  (p.  94),  99, 
117,  194  [11],  213,  214  [5],  216  [i, 
2],  217,  218  [i,  11],  228  [9],  233  [i- 
3,  5,  6],  234,  236,  237  [5],  242  [3], 
246 
Hospitals,  242  [3] 
Housing.   See  under  Housing 
Schools,  234, 242  [3] 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  237  [  i  ] 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  5  (p. 
44),  175,  213,  214  [3],  216  [2,  11],  218 
[i],228[ii],233[3],237[i] 
Russell,  Sen.  Richard  B.,  no  [8] 
Russia.    See  Soviet  Union 
Rye,  conservation,  14 


except  as  otherwise  indicated] 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Campaign  remarks,  128  [2],  202  [5] 

Mayor  Belle  Cooledge,  128  [2] 
Safety 

Industry,  175 

Waterways,  62 
St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  38 
St.  Laurent,  Louis,  273 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  5  (p.  48),  165,  181 

[10] 

Campaign  remarks,  228  [12],  235  [4,  5], 

257  [4] 
Letters,  12 

News  conference  remarks,  9  [16],  11 
[io]>  93  [7].  181  [10],  278  [39],  283 
[191,285  [9] 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Campaign  remarks,  267  [4],  268 
Jefferson  memorial,  proposed,  283  [11, 13] 
Mayor  Aloys  P.  Kaufmann,  283  [11] 
Post-election  remarks,  271  [i] 

St.  Louis  Star  Times,  editorial,  71  [3] 

St.  Patrick's  Day  address,  53 
News  conference  remarks,  49  [18] 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Campaign  remarks,  235  [6],  236 
Mayor  Edward  K.  Delaney,  236 

Salaries.    See  Pay;  Wages 

Salem,  Oreg.,  campaign  remarks,  126  [2] 

Salida,  Colo.,  campaign  remarks,  198  [7] 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  campaign  remarks,  200 
[7],  201 

Samarin,  Mikhail  I.,  178  ftn.  (p.  453) 

Samoa,  American,  20,  26  [7] 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Campaign  remarks,  210  [i,  2] 
Mayor  Alfred  Callaghan,  210  [i] 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks, 

133  [3] 
Sanderson,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  208  [8] 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Campaign  remarks,  206  [  i  ] 

Mayor  Harley  E.  Knox,  206  [  i  ] 
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Sandusky,  Ohio,  76 
Campaign  remarks,  257  [4] 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Campaign  remarks,  130  [1-3],  193  [2], 

202  [6] 
Mayor  Dewey  Mead  (Acting),  202  [6] 
Mayor  Elmer  E.  Robinson,  130  [3] 
United  Nations  conference  (1945),   130 

[3].  137  [4].  139  [3]»  193  [2],  227 
[5],  268 
San  Marcos,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  212 

San  Martin,  Jose  de,  158 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks, 

133  [i] 
Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  Park,  New  York, 

campaign  remarks,  261  [  13  ] 
Savings  bonds,  5  (pp.  24,  25,  26),  8  (p.  74), 

26  [3, 10],  76, 175 
Savings  and  loan  associations,  5  (p.  40) 
Sawyer, Charles  W.,  84  [2, 15],  151, 170  [i] 
Scandinavia,  52 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Campaign  remarks,  228  [2] 
Mayor  Owen  Begley,  228  [2] 
Scholarships,  5  (p.  42),  186 
Schools,  2,  5  (p.  42),  8  (p.  85),  37,  160 
Federal  aid.    See  Education 
Fire  safety  instruction  in,  1 13  n. 
Lunch  program,  2,  99,  117,  216  [i],  231 

[71.233  [2,51.234,240  [5] 
Rural,  234, 242  [3] 

Shortage  of  facilities,  8  (p.  67),  183  [i,  5], 
219,  228  [8],  237  [3],  241,  257  [i,  3], 

259  [4I 
Virgin  Islands,  146 
Schricker,  Henry  F.,  233  [1-3I,  240  [i,  2, 

4-7],  254, 255  n.,  257  [i,  2],  267  [2] 
Schwellenbach,  Lewis  B.,  235  [4] 
Death  of,  123, 124  [  i  ],  125 
See  also  Labor  Secretary  of  (Lewis   B. 
Schwellenbach) 


Science 
Education,  186 

Research,  5  (pp.  20, 41),  8  (pp.  67, 68, 86), 
104, 186, 195, 246 
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[2,30] 
Payroll,  4  [8],  5  (pp.  23,  34,  35,  37),  8  (p. 

88),  131,220 

Poll,20,i66[3] 

Receipts,  4  [11,  18],  5  (pp.  20,  22,  23,  34- 
36),  8  (p.  71) 

Reduction,  2,  11  ftn.  (p.  104),  11  [14],  21 
[10],  26  [14],  55  [5],  63,  80,  138  [7], 
i75>  183  [4,  6],  184,  223,  242  [i,  3], 
259  [5],  261  [3],  264  [5],  267  [2],  268 

Refunds,  4  [i],  5  (pp.  20,  21,  25,  57),  8 
(p.  71),  121,  175 

Revision,  2,  5  (pp.  22,  23) 

Tax  bills,  55  [3],  138  [4,  7],  160,  183  [2, 
6,  7]'  198  [5,  7],  200  [3],  212  [7], 
218  [7],  219,  227  [6],  228  [12],  231 
[3],  235  [4],  238,  240  [6],  242  [3], 
255,  259  [5],  264  [5],  267  [2],  268, 
285  [10] 
Taylor,  Harry  E.,  38 
Taylor,  Myron  C,  286 
Teachers 

Pay,  108,  134,  157,  165,  183  [5],  203,  241, 
258,  259  [4],  262,  268 

Shortage,  2,  8  (pp.  6^,  85),  160, 183  [i,  5], 
194  [3],  200  [5],  203,  214  [9],  219, 
228  [8], 241 

Training,  138  [i] 
Technical    Commission    for    Aeronautics, 
Radio,  175 


Tehachapi,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks,  204 

[5] 

Telecommunication    Convention,    Interna- 
tional, 29 
Television,  role  in  election  campaign,  288 

[5] 

Temple,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  212  [4] 
Temporary  Controls,  Office  of,  5  (p.  52) 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 

8  (pp.  89, 90) 
Tenant  farmers,  99 
Tennessee 
Gov.  Jim  Nance  McCord,  245  n. 
President's  forbears  in,  222  [  i  ] 
Visit  to,  question  of,  178  [2] 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  2,  5  (p.  46), 
loi,  109,  148,  163  [5],  165,  175,  218 
[8,9, 14],  236, 258 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Campaign  remarks  at,  138  [5],  267  [2] 
Mayor  Ralph  Tucker,  138  [5] 
Territories  and  possessions,  U.S. 
Civil  rights,  2, 20 
Welfare  programs,  146 
Texas 
Big  Bend  National  Park,  208  [6-8] 
Campaign  remarks,  208  [4-9],  209,  210, 

212,213,214  [1-3] 
Candidates  for  public  office,  208  [7],  212 

[1,4,5, 11], 213,214  [2] 
Gov.  Beauford  H.  Jester,  208  [4-8],  209, 
210  [i,  2],  212  [2-7,  9],  213,  214  [i- 

5] 
Irrigation  projects,  208  [7],  209 
Martial  tradition  of,  212  [2] 
Textile  prices,  8  (p.  64),  285  [3] 
Thanksgiving  Day,  U.S.  tradition  of,  276 
There  Is  No   Other   Vehicle^   Republican 

booklet,  183  [6] 
Thirty-fifth  Division,  World  War  I,  117, 

118  [31,217 
Thomas,  Sen. Elbert  D.,  130  [i] 
Thomas,  Sen.  Elmer,  214  [8] 
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Thomas,  Repr.  J.  Parnell,  86  ftn.  (p.  235) 

Thompson,  C.  Mildred,  30 

Thompson,  Carl,  237  [5, 8],  238  n.,  239  n. 

Thompson,  Dr.  L.  E.,  198  [7] 

Thompson,   Mrs.   Marguerite  Peyton,    198 

[7] 

Thompson,  Maurice,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes, 

233  [3] 
Thompsonville,  Conn.,  campaign  remarks, 

259  [2] 

Thourot,  Harry  J.,  189  n. 

Thurmond,  Gov.  Strom,  278  [5] 

Tiber  Creek,  11  ftn.  (p.  106) 

Tidelands  oil,  228  [12],  278  [37],  285  [7] 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jr.,  227  [2] 

Timber  resources,  5  (p.  46),  8  (pp.  67,  78) 

Tin,  stockpiling,  8  (p.  78) 

Tipton,  Ind.,  campaign  remarks,  240  [5] 

Titian,  Portrait  of  Himself,  71  [  i  ] 

Tito,  Josip  Broz,  86, 150  [8] 

Tobacco 

Exports,  8  (p.  93),  31, 246 

Price  support,  5  (p.  43) 
Tobey,  Sen.  Charles  W.,  15  [ i  ],  88  [7] 
Tobin,  Maurice  J. 

News  conference  remarks  on,  88  [15],  174 

[7. 10] 
See  also  Labor,  Secretary  of 
To  jo,  Hideki,  256 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Campaign  remarks  in,  183  [7],  257  [3] 
Mayor  Michael  V.  DiSalle,  257  [3] 
Tolono,  111.,  campaign  remarks,  233  [5] 
Tombstone,  Ariz.,  epitaph  in,  136  [  i  ] 
Tongass  National  Forest,  Alaska,  105 
Torquato,  John  R.,  251  n. 
Totalitarianism,  5  (p.  21),  49  [21],  266 
Town  meeting.  New  England,  anecdote  on, 

259  [2] 
Townsend  plan,  89 


Trade,  international,  2,  5  (p.  29),  8  (pp.  69, 
89.  93>^  96,  97)»  12,  23,  32,  168,  177,  179, 
202  [6],  234 
Agricultural  commodities,  276 
Balance  of  payments.   See  Balance  of  pay- 
ments 
Effect  on  domestic  economy,  213 
Relationship  to  farm  economy,  117 
Removal  of  barriers,  143, 160, 213 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement  on, 

42,84  [23],  88  [6,18,21] 
Trade     Agreements     Act.      See    Trade 

Agreements  Act 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948, 

approval,  143 
Trade  Organization,  International,  54 
U.S.-Cuba,  81 

U.S.-Czechoslovakia,  55  [6] 
U.S.-Italy,  73 
U.S.-Latin  America,  69 
See  also  Exports;  Imports;  Tariffs 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  5  (p.  23),  99,  117, 
165,  213,  231  [7],  233  [i],  236,  246 
Extension,  proposed,  228  [i],  266 
Message  to  Congress,  42 
Relationship  to  Marshall  plan,  88  [  18, 21  ] 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1948, 

approval,  143 
Trade  Organization,  International,  2,  42,  54, 

202  [6],  213 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  approval  of 

amendment,  154 
Traffic  Club,  Reading,  Pa.,  227  [2] 
Traffic  safety,  279 
Training,  military.     See  Military  training 

and  education 
Transportation,  5,  (pp.  20,  25,  47,  48,  50),  8 
(pp.  62,  67,81,  98),  9  [12],  175 
Air,  5  (pp.  47, 48, 50),  8  (pp.  81,  82),  168 
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Canada- Alaska,  105 
Common  carrier  rates,  127 
ECA  cargoes,  shipment  on  U.S.  flag  ves- 
sels, 283  [9] 
Facilities  and  equipment,  allocation,  i,  8 

(P-74) 
Federal  aid,  5  (pp.  47, 48) 
Interstate,  20 
Latin  American,  69 
Mail,  8  (p.  81) 
Marine,  179 

Railroad,  8  (pp.  80,  82),  95 
Urban,  37 

Water,  Coast  Guard  safety  functions,  62 
Transportation  Act  of  1940, 228  [12] 
Travel 
Foreigners  in  U.S.,  38 
International,  168 

President's  plans,  21  [2,  8],  84  [5],  88  [8], 

no  [5],  150  [10],  163  [18,  20],  170 

[2],  174  [6,  8,  12],  178  [2,  16] 

Treasury,  Department  of  the,  4  [5,  10,  15, 

16],  5  (pp.  23-25,  40,  44,  48,  53,  57),  8 

(p.  95),  21  [5],  25,  42,  46,  60,  89,  lOI, 

175 
Enemy  w^ar  assets,  receipt  of  proceeds  from 

disposition  of,  154 
Savings  bonds  drive,  26  [3, 10] 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  the  (John  W.  Snyder), 

4,9[2,4],i5[i],i66[8] 
Trenton,  Mo.,  campaign  remarks,  194  [12] 
Trieste,  return  to  Italy,  74 
Tripoli,  U.S.  air  base,  9  [  15  ] 
Trotta,  Fred,  261  [7] 

Truckee,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks,  202  [3] 
Truman,  Harry  S.,  personal  reminiscences 
Boyhood  chores,  104 
Business  losses  in  192 1  depression,  117 
Campaigning  for  local  offices  and  Senate, 
138  [3],  216  [15, 16],  249, 268 


Truman,  Harry  S. — Continued 
Chairmanship    of    Truman    Committee. 

See  Truman  Committee 
Election  campaign  (1892),  233  [4] 
Farming  experiences,  117,  194  [6,  8],  204 

[2],  246 
Father's  interest  in  cattle  market,  212  [7] 
First  honorary  degree,  194  [5] 
First  sight  of  automobile,  261  [8] 
First    sight    of    a    President    (Theodore 

Roosevelt),  246 
Forebears  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  222 

Friendship  with  Bankhead  family,  247 
Friendship  v^^ith  Will  Rogers,  216  [9] 
Grandfather's     freighting     business     in 

Southwest,  200  [ I ],  201 
Independence,  Mo. 
Family  and  neighborhood  ties  in,  287 
First  homecoming  as  President,  138  [  i  ] 
Military  service  89,  197,  237  [5] 
World  War  1, 116  [i],  117,  126  [3],  200 

[2],  214  [4],  217,  249,  264  [5] 
World  War  II,  offer  to  serve,  200  [2], 
214  [4] 
National  Old  Trails  Association,  leader- 
ship, 137  [i  1,233  [i] 
Political  office   in  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, 231  [i] 
Post-World  War  I  reserve  forces,  part  in 

organizing, 243  [i] 
Reelection  to  Senate  (1940),  183  [7] 
Service  as  county  judge,  214  [8] 
Service  in  Senate,  122  [2],  214  [4],  228 

[4],  231  [ 1 1,262,267  [2] 
Visit  to  ReadingjPa.  (1944),  227  [2] 
Visits  to  Oklahoma,  214  [4] 
Visits  to  Texas,  208  [7],  212  [4,  9,  10] 
Youth  in  Kansas  City,  194  [  12  ] 
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124  [i],  136  [2],  178  [16],  194  [3],  198 
[?]>  204  [5],  212  [i],  216  [12,  13], 
225  [i],  231  [i],  250,  264  [3],  269 

Truman,  Lee,  222  [6] 

Truman,  Margaret,  118  [i,  3,  6,  7],  126  [4], 
128  [4],  136  [2],  178  [16],  194  [5],  204 
[5],  212  [i],  216  [12,  13],  225  [i], 
227  [5].  231  [i],  250,  261   [3],  269 

Truman  administration,  distinctive  name 
for,  274  [4] 

Truman-Barkley  Club,  Denver,  198  [3] 

Truman  Committee,  200  [5],  212  [7],  214 

[4].  225  [3],  228  [2,  3],  231  [2-4],  235 

[5].  236,  237  [i],  257  [i],  261   [i,  2, 

71,278  [23,28] 

Investigation  of  World  War  II  defense 

program,  118  [5],  128  [i],  206  [i] 

Truman  Doctrine,  49  [3],  215, 260 

Trust  funds,  4  [8],  5  (pp.  22-25,  33-37,  56, 

59).  175 
Tuck,  Gov.  William  M.,  41  [3] 
Tucker,  Ralph,  138  [5] 
Tulare,  Calif.,  campaign  remarks,  204  [3] 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Campaign  address,  217 

Mayor  Roy  Lundy,  217 
Turkey 

Assistance,  2,  28,  144,  160,  175,  202  [6], 
228  [  1 1,231  [21,244,260,263 

Inonu,  Ismet,  263 

National  holiday,  statement,  263 

U.S.  relations  v^ith,  263 
Turner,  Gov.  Roy  J.,  213,  214  [3-8I,  216  [i- 

6, 10-121,217 
Turner,  Mrs.  Roy  J.,  214  [4I,  216  [2,  5,  6, 

12] 

Tuskegee  Institute,  162  n. 

TVA.    See  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Two-party  system,  200  [7I 

Un-American  Activities,  House  Committee 
on,  86, 285  [2ol,288[2l 


Underwood,  Thomas  R.,  222  [2-4I 
Unemployment,  2,  8  (pp.  73,  87,  88,  98),  9 
[18I,  32,  67,  80,  loi,  115,  175,  176,  183 
[51,184, 195,227  [41,228  [13I 
Decrease,  228  [2, 4-6, 12 1, 268 
Depression  years,  255, 259  [  1 1 
Reduction,  212  [101,227  [5I 
Unemployed  workers,  aid  for  children  of, 
107 
Unemployment  compensation,  2,  5  (pp.  34, 
35.  37.  39).  8  (pp.  68,  87),  10,  131,  175, 
223, 255 
Government  employees,  107 
Veterans,  5  (pp.  21, 32) 
UNESCO    (United    Nations    Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization), 

30 
Union  City,  N.}.,  Mayor  Harry  J.  Thourot, 

189  n. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  construction  of,  198 

[6] 
Unions.    See  Labor  organizations 
United  Automobile  Workers,  no  [17I 
United  Kingdom,  8  (pp.  96,  97),  126  [61, 
198  [6] 
Accord  with  U.S.  on  disposition  of  former 

Italian  colonies,  278  [  14 1 
Armed    forces    withdrawal    from    Syria 

and  Lebanon,  202  [61 
Atomic    bomb,    cooperation    in    develop- 
ment, 239 
Attlee,  Clement  R.,  239 
Death  penalty,  abolition,  77  [  17I 
Economy,  5  (p.  29),  21  [13I 
Occupation  zone  in  Germany,  5  (pp.  29, 

30), 244 
Palestine 

Policy  toward,  no  [9,  22 1 
Withdrawal  from,  55  [il,  71  [23I,  93 

[4] 

U.S.  Ambassador  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  no 

[9] 

U.S.  Ambassador  O.  Max  Gardner,  246 
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55  [7].  86,  92,  93  [18],  loi,  114  [2] 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  239 

Balkan  Commission,  28 

Greece,  operations  in,  202  [6] 

International  Emergency  Food  Council, 

Israel,  admission  to  U.N.,  question  of,  253 
Italian  colonies,  agreement  on,  278  [14] 
New  York  headquarters,  5   (p.  31),  68, 

165,  168,  173,  174  [i] 
Palestine,  U.N.  Mediator  (Count  Folke 
Bernadotte) 
Death  of,  193  [2] 
Report,  274  [7] 
Palestine  operations,  55  [i],  71   [23],  84 

[20],  93  [4].  97  [4.5].  no  [7.  21], 

178  [5],  281 
Police  force,  question  of,  9  [17,  19],  84 
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San  Francisco  conference  (1945),  130  [3], 

137  [4].  139  [3].  193  [2],  227  [5], 
268 
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31),  34,  116  [i],  117,  120  [5],  124 
[i],  126  [6],  129,  130  [i],  132,  136 
[5].  137  [4].  139  [3].  158,  165,  168, 
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United  Nations  Charter,  28,  34,  52,  53,  55 
[i],  86,  93  [18],  129,  130  [3],  137  [4], 
193  [2],  202  [6],  227  [5],  256,  263 
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Rights,  20, 30 
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Cultural  Organization,  30 

United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, 276 

United  Nations  General  Assembly,  34,  55 

[l],202[6] 

Berlin  blockade,  communique  on,  274  ftn. 

(P-945) 
Greece,  resolution  on,  129 
"Little  Assembly,"  53, 129 
Paris  meeting,  178  [14],  202  [6],  230,  239, 

243  [8, 10],  248, 274  [3] 
Resolution  on  aid  to  Palestine  refugees, 

281 
U.S.  delegation,  instructions  on  Palestine 
question,  274  [7] 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Presi- 
dent (Herbert  V.  Evatt),  274  [3,  6] 
United  Nations   Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  4  [3],  5  (pp.  20,  30),  31 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  (Trygve 

Lie),  274  [3,  6] 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  34,  39,  55 
[i],  no  [7,  21],  202  [6],  230 
Soviet  use  of  veto  in,  129 
United    Nations    Special    Committee    on 
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United  Service  Organizations,  221 
United  States  Bank,  10 1 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  114 

[3] 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  261 
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United  States  Code,  20 
United  States  Conciliation  Service,  134,  135, 
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United  States  Employment  Service,  10,  10 1, 
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United  States  Lines,  177 
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United  States  Tariff  Commission,  42 
Universal  military  training,  2,  5  (pp.  20,  26- 
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See  also  Slum  clearance 
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Gray),  153 
Veterans  benefits,  4  [8],  5  (pp.  20-22,  25, 
31-33.  38),  9  [10].  175.  228  [10] 
Education,  2,  5  (pp.  21,  32,  42),  175,  259 

[4] 

Hospitals  and  medical  care,  2,  5  (pp.  21, 

33.34).i75>2i8[5] 
Klamath  Indians,  capital  reserve  fund,  57 
Readjustment  allowances,  5  (p.  32),  63, 

175,228  [10] 
Red  Cross  services,  40 
Veterans   Bureau   (1920's),  corruption  in, 
228  [10] 
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267  [3] 
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approval 
Atomic  Energy   Commission  nominees, 
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Federal  Security  Agency,  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, 135 
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Indian  reservations,  land  disposal,  25 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  amendment,  127 
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90 
Social  security 
News  vendors,  exclusion  of,  67 
Resolution  respecting  coverage,  131 
Social  Security  Act,  amendment,  152 
Sv^edish  pioneers,  commemorative  stamps, 

59 
Veterans  Administration  employees,  pay 

rates,  153 
For   citations   to   private   bills    {not   in- 
cluded in  this  volume)^  see  Appendix 
A  u nder  following  dates : 
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March  i 

March  15 

March  22 

March  30 
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April  27 
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Veto  record,  the  President's,  comments  on, 
212  [5,  6],  214  [5],  218  [13],  223,  228 
[3>  5]y  231  [3],  233  [5],  249,  256,  261 

[9I  ^^7  [3.  7] 
Vice  Presidency,  salary  increase,  question  of, 

285  [10] 
Vice     President-elect     (Sen.     Alben     W. 
Barkley) 
Conference  vv^ith,  288  [12] 
Visit  to  Europe,  288  [4] 
See  also  Barkley,  Sen.  Alben  W. 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  Post-election  remarks,  271 

Vinita,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  216  [  1 1  ] 
Vinson,   Fred    M.    (Chief   Justice    of   the 

United  States),  230 
Virgin  Islands,  20 

Economic  and  social  development,  146 

Gov.  William  H.  Hastie,  36, 38 

Visit  to,  36, 38 
Virgin  Islands  Company,  5  (p.  57),  38, 146 
Virginia 

Election  law^s,  41  [3] 

Gov.  William  M.  Tuck,  41  [3] 
Visitors,  foreign  leaders 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame,  283  [15],  285 
[i6],288[i3] 

De  Valera,  Eamon,  49  [20] 

Prio  Socarras,  Carlos,  170  [5],  282,  283, 

[16] 

V-JDay,8(p.92),i8i[i] 

Vocational  education,  5  (p.  42) 

Voice  of  America  broadcast,  controversy 
over,  no  [10] 

Voting  rights,  2, 20, 41  [3],  115 
Duty  to  exercise,  122  [i],  138  [3,  5-8], 
139  [2,  3]?  182,  183  [i,  2,  5-7],  184, 
194  [ij  3-5>  10,  II,  13],  195,  198  [3- 
7],  199,  200  [1-6,  9],  201,  202  [i,  2, 
4-6],  203,  204  [i,  3,  7],  205,  206  [2- 
4],  208  [8],  214  [5,  9],  216  [5-7, 
13,  14,  16],  218,  [i,  3],  220,  222  [9], 
226,  227  [2-4,  6,  7,  9],  228  [1-5,  7- 
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Vukelich,  Thomas  D.,  235  [5] 

Waco,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  212  [5] 
Wage  controls,  5  (pp.  22,  51,  52),  11  ftn.  (p. 

104),  71  [19],  163  [14],  176,  182,  183 

[5],  184 
Wage  and  Hour  Act,  252 
Wages,  2,  8  (pp.  68,  70,  74,  87),  32,  80,  107, 

115.  131  [i]>  166  [6],  183  [5,  7],  218 

[10],  222  [7,  9],  223,  227  [7],  228  [8], 

235  [4] 
Automobile  workers,  increase,  no  [17] 

Coal  miners,  66, 171, 223 
Increase,  2,  8  (pp.  64,  65,  73,  82,  90),  no 
[i?].  131  [i]>  160,  165,  167,  182,  184, 
216  [5],  227  [9],  228  [6,  12],  267  [3], 
268 
Minimum.   See  Minimum  wage 
Railroad  workers,  5  (p.  37),  159  n. 
Steel  workers,  84  [  i  ] 
Textile  workers,  261  [4] 
Wage-price  policy,  8  (pp.  88-90),  loi,  165, 
167,  183  [6],  195,  212  [5],  216  [15], 
217,  218  [3,  10],  226,  231   [6],  233 
[3],  234,    240  [4,  6],  242  [3],  246, 
251,  268 
See  also  Pay 
Wagner,  Lt.  Col.  Boyd  D.  (Buzz),  251 
Wagner,  Sen.  Robert  F.,  184,  228  [2,  4],  261 
[15], 262 
Housing  bill.    See  Taft-EUender-Wagner 
housing  bill 
Wagner  Act.    See  National  Labor  Relations 
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Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933, 10 
Wainwright,  Gen.  Jonathan  M.,  no  [15] 
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War  Assets  Administration,  45,  46,  71   [8, 

14]  _ 

War  Claims  Commission,  establishment,  154 

War  crimes,  283  [6],  288  [7] 

War  damage  compensation,  4  [10],  5  (pp. 

25.30.52) 
War  Damage  Corporation,  5  (p.  53) 
War  dead,  return  from  overseas,  5  (p.  56), 

175 
War  Department,  4  [  i  ] 
War  expenditures,  5  (pp.  19, 20) 
War  housing,  5  (pp.  40, 41) 
War  Manpower  Commission,  10 
War  materials,  46 
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241 
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4.5]' 125 
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124  [1,2,4,51,125,278  [7] 
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Washington,  George,  32,  86 
Washington  Evening  Star,  11  [16],  15  [11], 

55  [12],  181  [9], 212  [4] 
Washington  State  Press  Club,  125 
Water  conservation,  99 
Water  pollution,  5  (p.  35),  8  (p.  78) 
Water  resources  development,  2,  5  (pp.  44, 
45),  6,  8  (pp.  66, 77,  78),  56, 149,  219 
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22] 
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Director 
Webster,  Daniel,  119,  122  [2],  126  [i],  128 

[2],  134, 198  [6] 
Wedemeyer,  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C,  49  [21  ] 
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Welsh, George,  183  [i] 
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223,242  [2,3] 

Western  Hemisphere,  2,  8  (p.  96),  86,  198 

Communism  in,  77  [8] 

Economic  development,  5  (p.  29) 
Western  military  alliance,  question  of  forma- 
tion, 49  [16] 
Wetmore,  Alexander,  27  n. 
Wewoka,  Okla.,  campaign  remarks,  216  [3] 
Whalen,  Grover  A.,  168  n. 
Wheat,  175 

Conservation,  14,  19 

Crops,  167, 194  [5] 

Exports,  8  (p.  93),  14, 195,  213 

Price  supports,  195 

Prices,  80,  213,  218  [11, 14],  276 

Storage,  195 
Wheat  Agreement,  International,  99, 165, 

213,231  [71,233  [ I ],  240  [51,246,276 
Wheeler,  Burton  K.,  228  [12I 
Wheeler,  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  A.,  126  [  1 1 
Wherry,  Sen.  Kenneth  S.,  213,  220,  226,  233 

[3] 

Whisky  distillers,  foreign,  use  of  U.S.  corn, 

15  [5] 

Whitaker,  Repr.  John  A.,  218  [11, 12 1 
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973 
White  House  statements 
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Palestine  refugees,  aid  to,  281 
Whitesboro,  Tex.,  campaign  remarks,  214 

[2] 

Whiteside,  Arthur  D.,  7  n. 

Whitney,  Alexander  F.,  11  [6] 

Wilberforce  University,  162  n. 

Wildlife  resources,  5  (p.  47),  8  (p.  78),  201 
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Wilkes,  John,  249 
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Electric  Co.),  11  [2] 
Wilson,    Charles    E.    (President,    General 

Motors  Corp.),  11  [2] 
Wilson,  William  B.,  259  [2] 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  32,  loi,  126  [2],  211,  231 

[10],  236,  242  [i],  245,  256,  259  [i,  2], 

261  [4], 264  [5],  266 
Winchell,  Walter,  89 
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